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'COMMISSION ON INDUSJRIAL RELATIONS. 


' WASHiifOTON, D. C., Tuetioy, Map i, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present: Chalrpain AValsh; Commissioners Garretson.'Harrlman, Welnstoek, 
Lennon, O'Connell, and Alshton. 

ChsIrtqM Wamh. We will please be In order. I mlKht make an announce¬ 
ment that these hearings will open at 10 o'clock each morning and continue 
until ISkSO; adjourn for luncheon until 2; resume and continue until 4.30. 
Tho.se hours may be relied upon. 

Mr. Perham, take the chair, please. 

TZSTIMOHY OP HE. H. B. PERHAX. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name Is H. B. Perham? 

Mr. Pebkam. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business, pleas*'? 

Mr. Pebham. I am president of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you- held that position? 

Mr. Pehham. Since the year 1901. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would sketch briefly your business experience, 
beginning at the time that you engaged In the telegraph business and down to 
the present time, assuming that you are a telegrapher. 

Mr. Pebhast. I am a telegrapher; yes. I commenced In the telegraph busi¬ 
ness In 1871 and worke<l on various railroads throughout the United Stab'S 
and Canada until the year 1805. My positions In the railroad service were 
from call boy In the train service, as telegrapher, station agent, signalman, 
and, for a short time, train dispatcher. 

Chairman Walsh. Train dispatcher for what railroad? 

Mr. Pekham. For the International & Great Northern Railroad of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you occupied any other position with this labor 
organisation? 

Mr; Pebham. From the year 1889 to 1895 I was general chairman represent¬ 
ing the telegraphers on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. In the year 1897— 
May., 1897, to be more correct—I was elected grand secretary and treasurer of 
the Order of Rallroa*! Telegraphers, an international position. 1 held that posi¬ 
tion until the year 1991, when I was elected as Its president. 

(Chairman Walsh. Are there any other organisations of your calling In the 
United States? I desire to bring out what connection. If any, you had or 
havd with the commercial telegraphers' organization, a hearing upon which 
was held In Chicago. 

Mr. Perham. The commercial telegraphers have a union—an International 
union—and that organization represents that-class. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have you any afflllntlon with them? 

■ Mr. Pebham. I am a member of that organization In good standing. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your organization any alBllatlon with them? 

Mr., pebham. a working agreement; that Is, an agreement with several 
articles In It ex^essly stating where our Jurisdiction beglim and ends—that 
Is, for both organizations—and what we shall do under certain circumstances, 
where we find a commercial telegrapher working In the railroad service or a 
railroad telegrapher working in the commercial service. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of that agreement? 

Mr. Pebham. I have not with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be kind enough to transmit one to us, please, 
BO that ww may make It a part of our record? 

Mr, Prbam. I will take pleasure In doing so. 

fSW Perham Exhibit No. 1 at end of this subject) 

Ghillrman Walsh. Now, I tmdersUnd yon have prepared a statement tte 
particnlar subject of your own organization, Mr. pCTham, In writing, which 
ypa desire to-read. 
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Mr, Pehhau. Thiit Is true. 

Chairman Walsh. You may submit It now, then, In ytiur own way ; and 1( 
there are nuy questlou.s the comuilsslouers wish to ask you afterwards, they 
will do so. ^ . 

Mr. Pebham (reading): , ■ 

“The act creating the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 
among other matters, provides that the commission shall Inquire into esistlng 
relations between euqdoyers and employees, into methods for avoiding or ad¬ 
justing lnlM)r disputes tlirough iieaceful and conciliatory mediation and nego¬ 
tiations. and also that it shall seek to discover the underlying causes of dis¬ 
satisfaction In tile Industrial situation. 

“The Order of Uallroad Telegraphers, in requesting an lnvestlgatlog,of labor 
conditions on the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, avers, 

, through Its president, that the present attitude of the managers of tliat company 
fntyard its employees and the is)licles of that company toward organizations of 
labw constitute a menace to the iieace and progress of the people. 

“ From the great strike of 1887 to the present time, with troubM pending 
throughout tliehanks of the telegrnpliers, station agents, signalmen, and other, 
classes of employees. Its oHlclals have assumed an attitude of arrogance and 
harshness that Inevitably leads to strikes and other disturbances Inimical to 

g njillc welfare and 111 helitiing a corporation so richly endowed by the people, 
^ference Is made to the Third .\muial Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
1887, page 1072, and succeeding pages, for an account of the strike that took 
pln« In .luly, 1887, on that cianpany's lines. The arbitrary and unfair actions 
of the officials at that time brought oil the strike and other troubles, and the 
same attitude Is being assumed by them at the present day. 

“This company not only controls Its own employees In a manner that eon- 
Idantly tends toward strikes and general dissatisfaction, but being onesof the 
skremost companies of Its kind in the United Slates, Its example is often fol¬ 
low^ by other railroads. Its polh ios not only affect the conditions of the people 
in the States traversed by It, but they effect the conditions of people In nu¬ 
merous other States who receive and forward freight ami travel over Its lines 
The comimny recognizes members of the Drotherhood of Locomotive En¬ 
gineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive h’lremen and EngInemen, Order of Rall- 
wny Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, but these transporta¬ 
tion brotherhoods are the only regular labor organizations thus recognized 
It does not recognize the regtdar orgaidzatlons of the telegraphers, signal¬ 
men, signal mnlntalncrs, llitetnen, station agents, section foreman, trackmen, 
machinists, holler makers, blacksmllhs, car repairers, clerks, and others. 

'At one time the Order of Railroad Telegraphers had a certain kind of 
^ndlng wjtli the company. It succeeded In getting Its committees into con- 
forence lylth some of the snhorillnnte officials of the company and In inducing 
formulate and publish general notices governing working conditions 
These general notices were usually is.sted at division points where emplovees 
could sec them, and they were to be consldere<l ns a proclamation from head¬ 
quarters for the guidance of employees. The main objection to the general 
notices is that the officials of the company were at liberty to cancel or amend 
them at any time that such action suited their convenience or met with the 
approval of those higher up.. They were not contracts such ns usually govern 
the relation between employees and employer. 

"After 1807 the Pennsylvania Railroad refused to meet or have any dealings 
with the regiilar telegraphers’ organization. In 1909 and again in 1912 there 
was lid'^nse dissatisfaction among the employees of the telegraph department 
A Strike vote was taken in the latter year after the company had refused to see 
the general committee of the telegraphers to discuss with them wages and 
working conditions, and had furthermore discharged from their employ the 
telegraphers who were regularly elected to serve on this committee 

Realizing the economic waste caused by strikes, the O. R. T. decided after 

““ they wopW appeal for 

mention under the so-called Erflman Act. This mcdlatloi the wmS Z 
fu^ to accept, and opened a recruiting office In Philadelphia for the enmloy. 

telegraphers and alra equipped Its main-line offices with teleph^ iL 
■ a, ?? put Inexperienced men in charge of those towers. This prot^ure 
wotild have endangered pnbllc safety. proceuure 

reraeal of mediation by the company, the employees ntlU desired 
? *h**r «mls by peaceable methods, and as a last resort of 
that character concluded to place the facts before this honorable commission." 
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I (le«lre to read for the benefit of the reoord cc^les of the general nottcea 
mentioned, which were tseued by the company and took the nlace of achedulea, 
wage Bcnies, contract*, and thinga usually made by employee* with employer. 
Thl* 1* one of the general notices—No. 283—dated Baltimore, Md., August 24, 
1908: • 

"The following regulations are for the ..Information of all Interested ofilcers 
and employees, and are to govern telephone-block operators: 

“ 1. Ability, fitness, and seniority entitle a telephone-block operator to promo¬ 
tion ns opportunity may offer. The superintendent shall decide whether the 
candidate or applicant Is qualified therefor. 

" 2. New positions and permanent vncnncles will be bulletined to the various 
ofllccs and towers, for a period of 10 days, by circular letter (or by telephone 
messngh when It can be done without burdening the wires), and at the expira¬ 
tion of that period given to the telephone-block operator making application In 
writing, If, In the Judgment of the superintendent, he Is quallfl^ therefor and 
eligible by reason of seniority rights. " 

" 3. A telephone-block operator falling to make application for a position 
forfeltslo the man who accepts that position such senior rights as the position 
may curry with It, but Will be given the opportunity to make application for the 
po.sltlon when a vacancy occurs. 

" 4. In retluctlou of force, the services of the youngest employee (according 
to his seniority rights) will be dispense<I with first; In reemployment, the oldest 
employee (according to his seniority rights) will be given employment first 
Uegulatlon No. 1 to govern In both cases. 

" 6. Employees transferred from one division to another, at the Instance of 
the company, shall, when a vacancy occurs, be given seniority rights on the 
division to which transferred. An employee trnnsferreil from one division to 
another, at his own request, shall have seniority rights only from date of 
tninffer. ^ 

“6. Emplo.vees who have received leave of absence shall not lose their 
seniority rights. 

“ G. Latsobk, 

"Acting General Agent and Superintendent.” 

Another such notice, dated Baltimore, Md., April 1.8, 1910, No. 09, referring 
to Regulation No. 2 of the general notice for the government of telegraph 
oiierators, dateil August 12, 1905, which reads as follows: 

"New positions and permanent vacancies will be bulletined to the various 
oIBces and towers, for a period of 10, days, by circular letter (or by ‘28’ 
message when It can be done without burdening the wires)—I might explain 
that a ‘ 23 ’ message la a message to all concerned—and at the expiration of 
that period given to the telegraph operator making application In writing If, 
In the Judgment of the superintendent, he Is quallfleil therefor and eligible 
by reason of seniority rights.” 

Because of the fact that operators on some of the divisions have obtained 
positions through advertisement and In a tew days made application for the 
positions which they had Just vacated, the following Is Issued as a supplement 
to this regulation: 

“An operator can not make application for a position he has Just vacated, 
but If the position la vacated by the man who fills his vacancy he may then 
make application and his application will be considered.” 

There are two other such notices, .showing amendments to the original notices 
that are issued, which 1 would like to file with the commission [reads:] 

“B.tmMOBE, Md., Mag 9, 1910. 

“ GeitEa.\i. NoncB No. 12T. 

“ The following additions to the regulations for the govenunent of telegraph 
operators authorized: 

“ SmVLEUXNT TO BBStn.ATIOII NO. 2. 

OAll temporary and prolonged vacancies (of six months or more duration) 
will be bulletined In the same manner as new positions and permanent vacancies 
and filled by the senior operator making application In writing. Regulation No. 
11» govern. 
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" »irpm:MEN r to heclt-atiox no. 5. 

"When an oBlre la closed or ii reduction of force Is made, seniority on the 
dlTlsloD entitles the employee affected to ask for any position held by another 
whose seniority Is less than Ida own! and the employee affected shall have this 
right regardless of the rate of pay he formerly received or the rate of pay of 
the [Hwltlon to which Ida senior rights enlille him—Itegulation No. 1 to govern. 
Such senior rights, however, shall not apply to offices where priority exists.” 

•' II.VLTIMOHK, JiD., November IS, 1910. 

“Gexekai. NirricE No. 401. 


“The following regulation for the government of telephone operators has 
been aathorl7.ed: 

"Effective December 1, IDld, teleplione ojsTntor-s who handle train orders 
or messages, blmk or reiKirt trains liy leleplione In Ilea of telegrniih, will be 
given eQual rights with telegraph ois'nitors, based uistn the time of their enter¬ 
ing the service as either telcgraidi or tcle|>hone oiienitors, and the same regula¬ 
tions as now In effect governing telegrapli oiierators will OHily to telephone 
operators. 

“ When a telegraph office Is clianged to a telephone office. It will not be con¬ 
sidered a reduction In force and tw open to advertisement unless the rate of 
I>ay or hours nre changed. 

‘“It Is understoisl tinil In tilling new positions anil permanent vacancies, 
either telegraph or telephone, in accordance wlili present Itegulation N'o. 2. 
both telegraph and telephone o|s'rators Mill be given an opjairtunity to make 
applicatlou for such |«)sitions. In ca.se no applications for telephone iiosltion.s 
are received from eltlier telegraidi or teleplione operators, such positionsrtu be 
fifnd by the nehsalon of the superintendent.’ ” 

Relating to charges Nos. 1 and In onr petition; The coinpanv In the last 
few years has otilcially recognized the four transporlation brotherhoods, as 
before stated, and has entered into csmtraettial relations with thetn. It ha.s, 
however, la'rslstentl.v made war upoti all other regular labor organizations for 
the pnriKise of breaking nii existing orgnnlzatlon.s and (ff preventing the estab¬ 
lishment of new ones. 

In accordance with this policy It broke up the Urothcrhood of Railway t’lcrks 
by the simple exiteillent of discharging those members of the hrotherhiiiKl who 
wouhl not withdraw from It. 

It has persistently dlscrlmlnaled against the members of the Order of Rali- 
rond Telegraphers by refusing them promotloti and by tlKcharglng and Inrlttii- 
datlng Its members. 

When an attempt was made to organize the shopmen in Ihll it <lischnrg(sl 
all men ns soon as their connection with the new orgnidzaiion was established 

The same thing ha|>peitisl In the attempt to organize Ihe shopmen In 1014 
As soon as the organization made any headway Ihe compatiy began Its ohi 
policy of laying off the mt-n who were interested in the movement. The meth- 
(hIs used were not tdways so crude that llie employee was told directly he was 
laid off on account of his union connections, Imt the general reason givett was 
slackness of work, but the men alTecteil were. In all cases, those tnterestoil witii 
the union movement. In qtiitc a few itislances the comiimiv foreman very 
frankly told workmen that they were dlsi hargeil for their 'lalsir activities 
although they further told them some technical charge would be given officlallv 
as the reason for their dismissal. 


In support of this we desire to suhndt a report from Third Vkv President 
J, F. Riley, covering In detail the dhscrlmlimthm of that compativ against ifie 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, as follows [readsi; 


“Mr. Waatni BsAOoraa, OrantI Pretitlenf: 

“ I hereby make iny report covering the period during wliich I was assigned 
to duty on the lines of the Pennsylvania Uuilroad east of Pittsburgh and Erie 

“ When I commenced work on that aystem no trouble was antlelpatcHl and so 
far as I knew no opiaisition to our orgaidzatlou existed among Its officials In 
fact, there was no reason to helleve that anything but the most amiable and 
harmonious relations existed Iwtween that company and the brotherlioixl and 
that they would t»e perpetuntrsi. 

“Early In Ma,\ I went to Phlhidelpliia and nttende<I an oiien meeting given 
under the auspices of Philadelphia Lodge N'o. 2(Xi. A large number of non- 
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member clerks In the employ of the Pennsylvania Oo. attended this meetlnR, a.s 
well na representatives from the locals at Jersey City, Trenton, and Camden, 
N. Jm and Wilmington, DeL At this meeting the most earnest enthusiasm 
prevailed, and the early completion of the work on those lines was freely pre¬ 
dicted by members and nonmemliers alike. A short time previous to this meet¬ 
ing we had organized Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., and Wilmington, Del. 
After this meeting I remained in Philadelphia and vicinity for a few days 
attending an open meeting at Wilmington, at which Baltimore and Philadelphia 
locals were represented. At this meeting, like the one In Philadelphia, inucli 
enthusiasm was manlteste<l and the prediction freely Indulged in tliat we were 
in a position to rapidly complete the work on that system. 

“I tlien went to New York City for tlie purpo.se of ultendlng an oja-n moetlag 
arranged by Empire State I/xlye No. ISO and of doing otlier n(>ce.s.sury work 
there and In Jersey City. Shortly after may arrival In New York I received a 
message to the effect that the agent at Waverly Transfer iiad notified some of 
the members In the employ of the P. R. B. at that point that it would be neces¬ 
sary for them to eltlier withdraw their membership from the organization or 
leave the service of tliat company. In view of the fact tliat the brotherhood had 
been established on the lines of the P. It. B. for .some seven or eight years I felt 
tliat this was only a local mailer and could readily lie adjusted. Accordingly 
I called Organizers Crowe and Slierwood. who were in New York at the time, 
to my assistance, and with tliem went to Waverly Transfer and had an interview 
with the agent. Hr. Consadine. Due courtesy tirompts me to say tliat wo 
found Mr. Consadine ii perfect gentleman in the Intervli'w wliicli resulteii. He 
refused to say whether this order wldch had been issued laid emanatisl from 
him or wliether he had been instructed by another to take sueli action. We felt 
that If the order had been Issued at his instigation tliat we liiid so represented 
matters to him that it would not be enforced; if Instrifotloiis liad been issueil 
by a hWlier official, that such facts would be demonstrated by like orders being 
promulgated at oilier points wltliin a fc-w days. We retiiriuHl to New York, 
and some three or four days later I was informed that a similar order had lieeii 
l.ssued to some of the members at Wilmington, Del. Convinced tlic'reby tliat 
the opposition being encountered was more than of a local nature. I telegriiplied 
you for autliority to form a general board of adjustment on the P. R. B. in 
order that ail locals iniglit take concerted action in an effort to combat such 
unwurruiited opposition from, as I presumed at the time', tlie minor officials of 
that company, hoping tlierc'by to adjust tills matter. Siicli authority being 
given, I accordingly IssuiHl a circular letter to all lodges east of Pitisbiirgh and 
Erie on the Penn.sylvania lines to send the clinlriuiiii of their protective com- 
niittws to Phlladelpliia on May 17 for the purpose of forming such board. It 
niiglit be pertinent to remark in this coniioctloii tliat some of Hie iiieiiiliers Issued 
a circular to these locals a day or so later stating that sucIi action was un¬ 
necessary and uncalled for, tliat tlie trouble was of a lueal iiatiire and could lie 
adjusted by the local protective committees. Tlie following day an order was 
issned hy the company to these members instructing them to relinqiilsti tlielr 
membership in the organization. Tlie circular letter which tlioy hud Issued was 
therefore withdrawn. 

“The chairman of the local protective committees of a majority of the lodges 
on the P. R. R. oast of Pittsburgh and Erie accordingly met in Philadelphia on 
May 17 and a general board was organized. Brother Willlara Wivel, of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., was eleetod chairman of this hoard. The following forenoon a 
communication slgnerl by this general board was sent by special messenger to 
General Manager Atterbury’s office at Broad Street .Station requesting an Inter¬ 
view at as early a date as po.ssllile. and that a reply be returned by the messen¬ 
ger. In reply a note was received from Mr. Ramsey, of Mr. Atterbury’s office, 
stating that Mr. Atterbury was out of the city, but if the committee would cull 
at the office at 11 o’clock a. m. the following day, the 19th, that Mr. Nichols, 
an assistant to General Manager Atterbury, would give the board an audience. 
. He was Informed that the committee would be on hand at the hour named. 

“About 10 o'clock a. m. on the 19th General Chairman Wivel was called to 
the telephone and Informed by Mr. Jones, representing Mr. Atterbury, that Mr. 
Nichols was 111, that Mr. Atterbury was still absent, and that It would therefore 
be necessary to postpone the meeting until 10 o’clock a. m. the 20th, at which 
time both Mr. Atterbury and Mr. Nichols would be present. 

, “At the appointed time the committee (which had been formed from some of 
the members of the general board of adjustment, as It was deemed advisable, to 
have the entire tonrd go before the general manager) called at Mr. Atterbury’s 
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odlce (111(1 wns i'«'('Iv(?(l by Mr. .Toik's. Hr. Informed this committee that Mr. 
NIcIioIm was still sick and unable to Iw at ibe oflice, and that It was the Invari¬ 
able nile of General Mannifer .ttterlmry not to receive any committee, unless Mr. 
Nlclsds wns pres(*nt, as be, Mr. Nichols, bandied all matters of this character; 
therefore a further postisintntient was neces.sary. It being impossible to say 
when Mr. Nichols would lx able to return to the olHce, and Mr. Jones agreeing 
to Inform Chairman WIvel when he relnnasl. It was (banned advisable to dls- 
Itnnd the general Itonrd .subject to the call of the ebalrmnn, which was done. 
Mr. .Ion(t.s Informed Chairman WIvel llitit be knew of no discriminatory order 
having Isen Issued against the members of that organization. 

".Sonic three da;is after (lie general hoard bad h ft Philadelphia I received 
a telegram frntn Goneral Chairtnati 'WIvel asking me to come to Washington at 
once. 1 wetit there, and foittid that be had lieen dismissed from the service of 
the Petni.sylviinia Co. .M'tcr going over the tnatter with him, we hoped, even 
against the evidence, that the .li.M'lmrge was tit (be instigation of some minor 
oftlelal in Washington and had not been ordered from the general offices of the 
connmny In Philadelphia: that It might thi'refore, be adjusted at a later date 
through the general board of adjustment nlieii meeting with the general mana¬ 
ger. TIds was based apon the fact tliat Cliairtaan Wivel's Immediate superior, 
C. iv, Wanti. had (•('(piested lilta, liefore going to Pbiladolphla, not to take any 
matters to the general manager lliat could be, adjusted lociill.v. It was decided 
not to take the matltu’ of Clian iiiati Wivel’s (ll'el(arge tip with the local otlicers, 
but to bold It in alieyanee until tlie general lioard eonveiied In Philadelphia. 

"I returned to .New york for tlie puriiose of tinisliing up some work I had 
111 hand IlK're; lisltlag .!(rsey City, Treatoii. South .\inbo,v, .\tbintic Cit.v, Ilalll- 
more, Wilmington. Vtak, and other points on the P. It. H. for the purpose of 
frying to get tlie iiiendiers to stand linn and assist In tnilldlng np the organiza¬ 
tion to a more effective basis. In the meantime Chairman WIvel wns mgngcd 

trying to elTeet 11 date of meeting betwinni the general board and General 
Manager .Atteriniry witlioal siieee-s, n lieidiiiiag apiiarenf flint the manage¬ 
ment had no Intention of eaiT.iliig out tlie in’iiinlses made to the board, through 
Mr. .lotK'S, I aililressed a not(; to (li'iieral Manager ..Atti'rhury retiuesting a per¬ 
sonal Interview, To this note t ntlaeliod il ineinnranilnm giving spi'eltic cases 
of (llserlminatlon. .\s (hc'-e spi>eltle oases should be made a part of this report, 
a copy of the memorandum sent Jlr. .Atterhnry follows: . 

■“Washington. I>. C.- W. W. Howie, I'feielit .agent, hns informed his clerks 
tliat If any of them nr(‘ ineinhers of the itrotherhond of Hallway Clerks that It 
will lie ners^ssary for them to witlulraw fioin the ofianiziition under penalty of 
discharge for falltiri*, and tliat if any nonmeniher clerk uiahT his Jurisdiction 
nffillntt's with tlie orgaiilzalion ho will ho dlsclnirgtsl from the service of the 
Pemisylvnnla Itallroail Co. 

C. K. AVanii. ynrdtimster, hns informed his chirks that it is a case of either 
withdrnwing from the Itrotherhood of Ilidlway Clerks or losing their positions. 

*“Ila!linior(‘, Md.—.Acting Snpt. l.ati'ohe (in place of ftniit. Capp) has told Ids 
men that th(\v cither had to gi't out of tia' llr.i(h(»i'!!ood of tlallway Clerks at 
once or he dismissed /torn the service of (he company. 

“ ‘ A’ardmasWr Sapp, at Hay Viinv, ha.s informed the ehu'ks under his lurlsdtc- 
tlon to withdraw their meiahershlp from tlie organization under irennlty of dis¬ 
missal, also Iiistrueling'(ierks who are iiieanlH*rs to tile signed statements that 
they will withdraw from the (irganization, and those who are not meinhers to 
tile written atntemonls Hint they will not become members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks or of any kindred organization. 

** ‘ York, Pa.—Acting Sniit. Lntrohe has instructed the. members to file wTltten 
statements that lln'y have withdrawn fiom the Hrotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and will not In the future join this or any kindred organization. 

... p,.ri j svlll(>. Pa.—The meinhers have lieen Indirectly Informed by Yard- 
master Cantwell that It will lie nece.s3ar.v for Iht'tn to withdraw their memlier- 
shlp from the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks under penalty of discharge. 

“ ‘ Wilmington. Del.—The clerks in A.ssistant Engineer Duane’s office have 
been served with written notice to withdraw from the BroHierhood of Hallway 
Clerks under penalty of dismissal from the service. The same has been done 
tn .Supt. Bnnnnrd’s office. 

" ‘ The clerks in Gen, Supt. Brooks’s office have been given a statement to sign 
to tbc effect that they linvc rellnqulslied their membership In the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks amt Informed that failure to sign It would result tn dismissal 
from the service of the company. 
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“‘Camden, N. J.—The clerks at Camden have been insOuctcti to relliuiuish 
their membership In the Brotherhood of Bailway Clerks, being lnforme<l (hut 
this order came from the management 

“‘Trenton, N. J.—Freight Agent Morrison Is trying to Influence his clerks 
Into withdrawing from the brotherhood. 

“ ‘ Jersey City, N. J.—W. H. Vrwluud has Informed his clerks that they iimst 
relinquish their meniliership in the organlzntlon at once, under penalty of dis¬ 
missal. 

“‘Waverly, N. J.—Yardinaster Wright has Informed clerks under liis Juris¬ 
diction that they must withdraw their membership in the Brotherhood of Uiili- 
way Clerks at once under penalty of dismissal from the service of the company. 

•“Waverly Transfer.-^Agent Consadlne has informed the clerks under Ids 
Jurisdiction that they must withdraw from the organization at once or he dis¬ 
missed from the service. 

‘ Sunbury, Pa.—The freight agent has been Investigating to ascertain wlio 
are and who are not members. 

“ ‘ Itenova. Pa.—The master mechanic has advised tlie clerks in his olllce to 
rtsign from the BrotherhocMl of Uailway Clerks, stating that he wIsIhhI an Imuii"- 
diate reply in order tliat he miglit report to his suiM?rlntendent. W. J. Cougldln.’ 

“ The date for our convention being near, it was m-cessary for me to leave tlie 
Pennsylvania system and go to Tolislo, Ohio. However, up io the time of I(‘av- 
Ing no reply had been received from General Manager Atterbury, and as none 
was ever forwarded to me, presume no reply was made. 

“ From Tole<lo I returned to llie general olll<'i‘s at Kansas City, going back to 
the I’ennsylvanla lines In August, One peculiar feature of tlie acllims of llie 
oflicials of the Pennsylvania Co, was the fact that no antagonism liad, up to tlie 
time of my leaving these lines, been directed against the luemliers in Pliila- 
delphia; the only point of Importance on that road east of Pittsburgli and Erie 
where we had any consideri'ldi' nunilier of iiiemiiers wlio liad not felt tlie oppo¬ 
sition. Upon niy reliirn to Pliiladelpliia, however, I found lliat Local No. 200, 
In that cit.v, had been forced to dlshund, llie same iacllcs having lieeii cmplo,\ci| 
as at oilier points above enumerated. Tlie futility of any attempt to oiamly re¬ 
organize in Plillndelpliia under sucli conditions being apparent, I went to New 
York City, and beginning there iier.sonally interviewed every former iiienilier 
lio.sslhle between tliat city and Wasidngton, inclusive. Tlie result was that not 
only did I siiccml in saving part of tlie organization on the Peiinsylvanla liiit 
succeeded In getting a nimilier of noniiienilier clerks Interested wlio liad licrelo- 
fore sliown hiil a passive interest in tlie organization. Tlie organization us it 
now exists upon those lines la absolutely secret. All lodges liave been disbanded, 
and the metiibershlp remaining has iieen Individually transferred to tlie grand 
kslge. In tills connection it mlglit he pertinent to remark that some of our 
oldest and most enthusln.stlc former nieinliers have given up their meiiiliersldp In 
faet as well as in theory. 

“Being convinced that furtlier elTorl toward a settlement id this lime would 
lie a waste of energy, I returned to Plillndelpliia tlie latler part of Septemlier 
and addre.ssed a note to President McCrea of the P. U. U., tfiinsniittiiig it liy 
special messenger, stating that we were niixious to reestahllsh the hannonlous 
relations which had existed for a number of years betw'een our niemliers and 
the oflicials of that company; that I was then In Pliiladelpliia ami would upprt>- 
clate an Interview with him In order to present certain facts wlilcli I lielleveil 
would Induce him to modify, at least, tlie discrimination against our meinbers. 
I also Informed him In this note that tlie absence of any reply would be con¬ 
strued to mean that the policy of discrimination was to be perpetuated. I 
recelvetl a verbal reply by messenger to the effect that President McCrea was 
out of the city. I supplemented my note by another to the effect that any reply 
made would reach me If mailed to general delivery at Hagerstown. Md., wdiere 
1 went from Philadelphia. No reply being received, I presume none was made. 

“In closing this report I deem It of Interest to touch upon some matters of 
minor Importance. It Is said that the Pennsylvania Co. maintains one of the 
most efUcient “secret-service" systems In tjie world, that of Kussla even not 
excqited. AH appearances indicate that a secret system of no small proiiorllons 
Is maintained. 

“In Washington a most affable stranger occupied a room opposite the 
one I occupied for a week. When I left I wrote a ttctltlous address In the 
inail-forwardlng book, going to York, Pa., instead of Baltimore, as shown In 
the book. Later I learned he left the hotel tlie same day that I did, but I did 
not have the pleasure of meeting him again. 
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“On board a steamer between Baltimore and Philadelphia I later met a 
most entertaining geiuleinuu. who attempted to find out all about my afEalrs, 
where I was going. et<*. Perhaps it was a coincidence that I met him a munber 
of times ill Philadelphia and later in Jersey City. Each time I would meet 
him I could not k(H*p from thinking that wlien a man lost an arm in legitimate 
railroad service that there wils perhaps always an opening for him If he 
was willing to fall low enough to become a ‘spotter* for some corporation. 

“On the Coiirtlaml Stiver Ttory one evening, hefwoeu Jersey City and New 
York, I met one of the most i>lunt strangers that it has ever been my pleasure 
to DK*et. I fetd Indebted to him for the most excellent advice he gave me. He 
Inquired my business and asketl other persujiial questions. Of course, he re- 
ceivc>d Utile Information, hut the climax came when he said: *I thought per- 
mips you were interfering with tlie emi^i(«yees of the Penns.vlvania llallroad Co. 
I Just vvantetl to say to ,\(»u iliat tlu're liave been several mysterious dis- 
apiHairancis of men ♦•ngaged in tliat imiuner, and T wanted to warn you,’ I 
wet many otlier ‘alTable’ geiiileiinMi. In fact. I was Iiarilly ever from under 
the survellhims* of om* of them. Yt‘t these cases tire sufliclent. 

In a certain city several clerks na*t at tlie home of one of them to pas-s a 
Bocluble evening. A vigorous Investigation was si*t on foot by omclals of the 
P. It. U. for the purpuse of ileteninuing what their object was In getting 
together, and had they not diseonthimsl their visits no doubt thi.s Uus.sianize<l 
secret servlc<‘ would have attempted to ‘di'«perse the rebels’ by force if 
nect^sary. Patrick Ihairy warned ila* coloaWts (hat tliey must act ‘before a 
British guard wa.s plac^sl in every Imuse,’ .vet but a Utile over a hundred 
^rs later, ui»ou tlie very soil wliich his rinuing appeal caused to be saturated 
With tile bloml of our foretailiers. we see peaceable assemblages of free Ameri¬ 
can citizens forbidden and almost see a guard stath>ned lii their home.s and 
Dy an employing corporation, not hy tewerumenr authorities 
“ Kespectfully .suhmlUcd. 

“ J. F. Riley, 

“ Thud I ICC (Irnnd VrvHident." 

r^mmls-sloner .\i.snr<t.N, What Is tlie date of lUat connminlcation, Mr. Perlmm*^ 
Bfr. Pkhiivm. It is in the letter—April llMi:. ^trmuu. 

nM.'/r'"'*'"'.,"' "f till' l.'li’CTjii.licrs' ciinimmiv 

which Ls mi'iitlmiiil in iii.i siiiii'ineiit. lioi-f is ii l,■lU'r | ; 

Mr. A. L ItEx Ait.iuxa, .iKf/H.iI nil.;. 

Hignalmnn, II. 

I'n-in llii' serviio, cITHrtivc at once for 
f«Ai(n<o wlthom iMTtiiissioii Miiiv .inly 'js, ipi:;, and inMilionliimii,,n in ivfi sin., 
to return to tluly as directed in my letter of .!iih 'Sk lOlii ^ 

By order of tlie s„|,eri,doi„le„t. 0„cr«tor. 

Mr. W. II. B,m.,s..ev, 2. 19/2. 

DU'isUm OiK'nitfu-, Mtonyui, /•</. 

Delvii Siu: I have receiveil >oui' two letti*rs of Vn-.nvf oo t,, 
with yom- rcniesi I i-oimn horowith Puss No "piH4'end nu i> 
rules. I prefer to rol.dn my I!. 1). ceiditicido loi liio nni^son hn \ 
liKHlnst Will}; (llscli:ii-(;ed under the eiiviimst.incos nnd for the misoL dven hi 
your letter ntid wilt now innke my disehiirue one of tlie srlevaiues n-ninst thn 
compmiy to bt' mljnsted hy t li<' imiienil emmnittee now in .ses.slon In PlilindclDhIa 
Toil were fitllv ndvised that I was a member of the ttoneral eommlttee^In 

dfachar'^. " ''«'»»«» tor "ly 

Resptwtfully, jottrs, 

A. L. Rex. 

Mr. W. H. B.\i.sr.EV. 31 \rr.ETO.\ Depot, P.v,, Janmnj II, ISIS. 

Divinion Opcralor. Altooiiu, I\i. 

Awaiting your early action, I am, ® ' 

Yours, respei'tfiilly, 


A. JL Bex. 
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1*i;nxsvi,vania Uaikboad Oo., 
Altoom, l‘a.. Jammrit Vi, 1!>I3. 

Hr. A. li. Hid, Mapkton, Pa. 

Dea* Sn»: Replying to yonr letter of Jnntmry 11. 1»13, wmild rp»i>e<'tfiilly 
refer vou to our letter of August 29,1912, which you received imil acknowledged 
receipt of, which Is self-explanatory, and there Is no further action to be taken 
In the matter. 

Yours, truly, 

W. H. BAf,si.EY, DiHsion Operator. 

In relation to the statements regarding men discharged for union alllllations, 
I desire to read an affidavit made by Jlr. A. K. Ireland, of Plttsliurgh, I'a., who 
is a machinist by trade: 

COMMOAWEAI.TH OF 1‘EnNSYLVAYIA, 

Allegheni). 

Before me, the subscriber, notary public. In and for Allegheny ('ount,v, 
personally appeure<l A. K. Ireland, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who, being duly sworn, 
according to law doth depose and say the real cause of the .strike that (scurred 
on the Penn.sylvnnla I.ines mist and west on the 1st day of May, 1911, was 
brought on by the officials of the company discharging its employees—over 
1,0(K) of tiiem—for their refusal to sever their connections wilh their labor 
organl/.atlon.s. The emiiloyees had no such thing tis a strike in mind. 'Pliere 
would have been no strike had It not bwn for the methiMls adoiitisl by llie 
company. Officials and members of tite several organltattions. hundreds of tliem, 
were tiild Ihrougliout the Plttslmrgli district. In the numerous simps of the 
P. It. Il„ that the coinpatiy liad no use wliutsoever for flio organization of tlie 
A. F, of I... and that tliey were willing for tlmlr employees to form a fraternal 
orgtinizatlon tliemselves. distinct and apart from that of the .\. F. of I... and 
that the 1’. R. R. would never allow its employees to iimiuHt themselves wllli 
the shopmen’s federation or any other kind of organizations, no matter what 
It W’as, whose object was for the puriHise of combining the various trades to¬ 
gether, and ultimately make demands upon the cmupany for shorter limirs, 
more wages, and better simp conditions; and furtlier deponent said not. 

A. K. lUELAND. 


Sworn and subscrilsal Iiefore me, this 21st day of .lantiary, lOl.’l. 

[SEAL.1 Thomas E. Morovn. .Ir., 

Notaru I’uhlie. 


My commission e.vpires March 10, 1913. 


I will stilimlt a large list of simiiar statements from empioyees without rend¬ 
ing, and I would ask that the commission prote t the signers of these and other 
letters that I Intend to present from victimization by the companies that now 
employ some of these men. The men have been dlschargeil in some Instances 
and again hired, and their testimony Is here. I hardly think it is neitessary 
to mention tlie names, but I file It with tlie commission as evidence to the state¬ 
ments I have made. 

(See Perham Exhibit No. 2. A iMimphlet entltltsl “Pennsylvania Railroad 
System Federation. Headquarters, Monoiiguliela House, Pittsburgh, Pa. Read 
and be Convinced,’’ and a clipping. “ Penns.civaida l)egins war on unions,” New 
York Call, Nov. 1. 1908. were submitted In printed form.) 

Relating to charge No. 3: Tite company pulilicly states that Its expenditure 
for police protection as being about .$800,000 annually. We believe that this is 
only a small proiKtrtlon of the amount really sisuit as liesldes the 7(X) or 800 
men on It.s regular police force there are thousands <if spies and spotters In Its 
employ. Many of tht«e men are known us sjieclalsluly men. and are supiwsed 
to act as Instructors or Inspectors, but their real function la to keep close tab 
on all actions of the men and report them to their division officials. 

Their system of espionage is reputed to be one of the most efficient In the 
world—they set one employee to watching unotlier, and oftentimes a third to 
watch ttom both. They endeavor through bribery to corruirt members of labor 
organizations In order that they may be thoroughly Informed as to what Is 
happening In their councils. 

I In time of strike their regular force of men Is largely augraenteil by the 
employment of thugs and gunmen from large cities and the surrounding 
country. These men have no interest lu the communities Into which they are 
brought and are, through their Insolent actions, a constant Incentive to violence 
upon the strikers’ part 
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Xh(*si> IVnnsylvauiii police, wlii) niv (■ommonl.v known ns “bulls," have fol¬ 
lowed labor organizers tbrougb the streets of cities; have sjient the night In 
front of tboir doors at liolols, have assaulted union men with blackjacks, a^ 
bate iiaraileil tbiongli ibo stiiH’ls of pea<eful communities In order to Incite 
riots. 

Their e.\lslenee is absoliiiely nnneeessary ns they usurp a State function. 
The (pfilelals of the State tlieniselvca do not know who they are, or how many 
there are. and there Is no cheek (ju them. We believe that they are a menace 
to the rights and safety of the ijooiile and that the company should be prohib¬ 
ited by law from pursning siah practices. 

At Mirlotis limes and phiees when the cin|iloyees were attempting to organize 
the lompany has hirisl or rented all the ntallable halls or meeting places to 
thwiirt them In their purpose. For Instance, about the month of June, 1011, 
the einiiloyees attempted to hold meetings, but Ihecorniiany rented all tlie avail¬ 
able halls and places where such meetings could be held in the towns of Al- 
tmma, .funiata, T.trone, UellwixKl, Holllilaysburg, Oallltzin, and Cresaon, but a 
picnic iilace known ns Syhan latdge at or near Altoona was overlooked, and the 
etJinpany upon dls<oierlug this tipplied for a temiiorary Injunction, which was 
granted but eteulUiilly dissohed .ifter a full hearing. 

In IlaiTlshurg In 1014 at a labor meeting company police blocked the door so 
efft'ctnally that no one could either conic In or go out and the civic authorities 
bad to be called In to clear a way. 

In their proiesB of Inllniidatlon these I’ennsylvatiia iiollce do not hesitate to 
make false arrests of cmiiloyees or other citizetis. case In point Is that of 
Harry Clark who was emiiloyed at l‘hiladelphia and sent to Pltcalm as a 
strike breaker without his Knowledgi> that a strike was In progress. On finding 
that such was the case he left the shops and went direct to the paymaster's 
ofllee, where he turned in his tools and reiiiiested his pay. The next day he was 
arrtpsted charged with larceny of his tools. W. K. Smith, a machinist in the 
employ of the company at Johnstown, Pa., was acting as doorkeeper at a joint 
ttnion meeting of shopmen on .March s, 11)11. he was induced to leave the meet¬ 
ing hall h.v a device, and was then iind there Jirrcsted by a detective in the em¬ 
ploy of the (.'ambria .steel Co., which company was then owned by the Pcunsyl- 
Mtnla Hallniad Co. The charge was interfering with an officer. No one ap- 
l>cnr«»d against .Smith and the ease was dismissed. 

In the publication rtderred to where Ihc cases of policing this company's 
property is mentimied, I quote from a pamphlet issmsl by the company’s pub- 
Jlf'lfy hur<‘jui jil l*li{|jul<*l|ihin, dsUod Fobriiory J). IDl-t. On the eleventh 
this item occurs; "There were “0 arrests for depredations involving the safety 
of trains, it cost apiu-oxmiatiUy $S(K),(i()0 to muintiiln and carry on the work of 
the police departuamt during the jear.” 

(’ommisslimer I.knnox. Is that slgnetl by the company or Issuetl by the 
company'/ j = 

t'oimnlssloner O'Co.nnkll. Is that tlie department that Mr. I,ee Is connected 
with? 


I.ong. general manager. 


Sir. Pkrii.vm. I understand so. it Is signed by 
I get such copies In aiinost every mall. 

Uommisshuier .Visuton. You find them In everv coach and sleeping oar on the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

Mr. Pmham. Yes, sir. 

I will next rejid a letter from t\. II. Pierce of the locomotive firemen and 
engiiiemeu, dated Altoona, Pa., .March !), 1014 [reads]; 


“L. .\. Brow.n', 

"Special Inrentigalnr. iraa/ifag/oa. O, (’. 

“ Dear Sir : This it to ailvise you of the conditions existing upon the Penn- 
Kylvaula Ilallroad as known by me iiersonally regarding the spying system as 
practised by the said company, but better known as the ‘bull’ system by the 
employees. ■’ ' ” 

“ These spies, or bulls, gather around the main entrance to the hall and have 
books In their hands; scrutinize the faces of these employees who attempt to 
enter; and tlien make believe they are writing down names In the books they 
have with them. This, of course. Intimidates the men. and In many cases the 
men refuse to enter the hall, fearing they will be discharged by their superior 
officers, and I can say truthfully I know cases where these men have been 
called Into the office the next day after attending a meeting for the purpose 
of trying to organize, and have been told they would be discharged If they 
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attempted to attend any more meetings. Tlieee biilla follow labor leaders orery- 
where they go, not only from one town to another, bat go to their hotels, and 
I saw one by Uie name of Roddy that was looking at my mail. 

“These spies will send out word that they are taking the pictures of the 
men that attempt to go into a hall where they organise. These bulls are all 
armed with revolvers and blackjacks, and I know one in Harrisburg by the 
name of Martin Kane who is not naturalised. 

"These bulls will go to a man whose wife is pregnant, and will tell him If 
he will give him five names of brotherhotid men he will be put back to work. 
They will do the same to men whom they know have sick wives. 

“ Some of the best mechanics they ever had on this system have been dis¬ 
charged because they joined a labor organization. 

“Any further information that you may desire upon this subject I shall be 
pleased to furnish. 

“ With best wishes, I remain, 

“ Very truly, yours, W. H. 1 ’ikbce." 

“ I'. S.—.Vllldnvlts can be furnished to substantiate these statements.” 

Here Is an Interesting affidavit from Mr. T. E. Fldler, of Lutherville, Mil., 
ulm, I believe, is a telegrajther employed there. [Heads:] 

“ On September 1, 1912, while the general committee representing the' (clcg- 
rnphers on the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie were In 
session at Philadelphia, Pa., trying to secure a wage scale and set of working 
rules for the telegraphers employed on said system, I had been sent hack to my 
division to collect ballots on Wislnesday, August 28, 1912, and while at home— 
I.nthervllle, Md.—on Sunday, September 1, 1912, a gentleman who gave bis 
name as It. Dunn, but who said that this was not his correct name, called to 
see me and ask that I conshler my riositlon with the Penu.sylvanla Railroad, 
also Mr. H. B. Perham, as after the telegraphers’ trouble was over that Perham 
would be through with me, but if I wottid rcinrn to work the company would 
look out for me. 

“ On Sunday, November 24, 1912, the same party cftlled at my home again, 
representing himself to he R. Dunn, Ocncral Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
regard to me returning to my old position with the I’ennsylvanla Railroad. 
I nskc<l him if he was emidoyeil by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and he repliwl, 
'Not dlrei’tly, but indirectly.’ I also askeil him if he was a memher of the 
O. R. T. D. A. and S., and he repllHl, ‘ No.’ I then asked him if the O. R. T- 
D. A. and S- was a legitimate organization, and he replletl, ‘No; It is an ille¬ 
gitimate organization.’ I then asked him what he wanted me to do. lie r(‘- 
plled, ‘If you do as I ask you I will ha^e you placsal In your old ivislllon, and 
you can continue your membership In jaair orgaidzatlon ’—meaning the O. R. 
T.—‘and can attend meetings any place where they are held, with the under¬ 
standing that you will reiwrt to us anything that lakes place in the meeting, 
■you can talk strike and anything you wish, but report back to us those who 
were the most active at said meetings.’ I told him that the men on ray division 
had elected me thinking me to be an lioncst man, and when I could not be honest 
with myself and them I would drop out of the organization and leave some one 
else represent them. 

‘ He further stated that I sliould not talk too hasty, and consider the matter. 
I told him that I had consiilertsl it thoroughly ami had no more to say. He 
then says, ‘Keep under your hat about me being here to-day. Don't you tell 
H. B. Pei’ham or J. F. Miller; if you do they will be suspicious of you.’ I told 
him all right. 

“At the close of the conversation he requested me to write him R. Dunn, 
Oeneral Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa., as to whether or not I would accept the 
proposition he offered me. 

‘‘T. K, Fiiilek.” 

“ Sworn to by T, E. Fldler Itefore me, a notary public of the State of Mary¬ 
land and for Baltimore County, this 13th day of April, A. D. 1914. 

“(SEAL] “Benest 0. Hatch, 

“Notary Public.’’ 

(See Perham Exhibit No. 3 for letters submlttetl In evhlence at this point. 
Newspaper article submitteil, entitled “Ex-ofllcer reveals spy system on the 
Pennsylvania Road,” Harrisburg Torch, Feb. 28, 1918.) 
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More In relation to the gunmen menlloncd. Here are some reporta from wie 
of our organlaera on the aubject. I will reail the lirst one. [Beada:] 

PBI 1 .ADELPHU, Pa., February 16,1913 .^, 

Mr. H. B. PtsHAM, 

Pretident, St. Ltmit, Uo, 

Deab Sir anii BiioTHiai: Ijoit night, February 15,1913, City Policeman George 
Ollrer (colored), thirty-ninth district. Philadelphia, Pa„ said to me In presence 
of J. Leven, shoemaker, 3444 North Twentieth Street, Tioga. Philadelphia, that 
the four men who watched the committee while at 3415 North Twenty-second 
Stret't last summer were Pinkerton men and regularly sworn-ln special officers, 
and hud their authority on them, so he was told, and that he was told they 
weiv all right and tiierefore he did not molest them when citizens complained 
of their pre.sence: that he was Informed the men received $10 per day for the 
work, and tiiut he understands the P. It. It. requested the service from the 
Pinkerton Agency. For your information. 

Fraternally, T. K. Ei.us. 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Witness here snhrnltted certain letters. They will he found at the end of 
this subject, marked “Perham Kxhihll No. 4.") 

In regard to the a.ssaiiltlng of men unnilloned In my .statement, I have here an 
extensive file on the subject, and will read the first affidavit: 

Statk ok PiENN.sviA.tNi Covntii of AUfyhenu. Citi/ of Viltahiiruh, u: 

John J. Gallagher, lielng duly sworn, deposes and says tliat he is fourth gen¬ 
eral vice president of the Itrotlierhood of Itallway Carmen of America, and that 
he resUles at No. 20 Pre.scott Street. Ueadvllle, Muss.: that between 12 o’clock 
midnight and 1 o’clock In the morning of June 25. 1011, In the city of Altoona, 
Pa., he was murderously assaulted by a spts lul agent of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Co. named Charles I.uther; a deleetive named Spangler; Ciipt. Shafer, of 
the I’cnnsylvania Railroad police; aial three other Pennsylvania Railroad site- 
clal agents. Alflunt's rlhs were broken and he was severely brul.setl and beaten 
about the body, lie reuudneil unconscious, as the result of being assaulted, 
for about seven hours. Just prior to the assault nlllant was standing outside 
of Hotel Senate, Aitoona, Pa., saiii hotel being his abiding pl.ace at that time. 
He was watching for one John Schmitt, vice president of the Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers and Iron Shliibuilders, wbose life he believed to he In jeopardy, 
as the company delisdives and (’aid. Shafer, aforesaid, and several othi-r spe- 
(dal agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. were In the Immediate vicinity, 
and there having been rumors respecting an assault about to be made upon tlie 
said John Schndtt, affiant desired to warn him about this. 

White conversing witli a painter naiiasl Robinson, Charles I-uther. accom¬ 
panied by hts wife, passed him and stopped a few yards away, evidently wait¬ 
ing for a street car. A few moments afterwards he walked over to where 
affiant was standing and n.s(<ed him where John Schmitt was. Affiant told him 
that he did not know. I.utlier tliereuiam called him a liar and said that he did 
know. Affiant repeated tliiit ho did not know. I.uther again called him a liar 
and said that affiant was a tool of Scluuitt, luid cludleugcd nlllant to go with him 
away from the siiuare to a vacant lot and he would knock his head off. .4fflant 
refused to accept the challenge. I.uther Insisted, and became more threatening 
and abusive. Affiant noticing Palrolnmn .lolm Bockber,ger walking up the 
street townnl the corner where affiant was standing, went to him and coin- 
plnln“d of Luther’s condui t. Luther, In the presence of said Bockberger, re¬ 
pealed his threats toward affiant and stated that he wonld like to take affiant 
out on the hill and Hck him, as he could lick sl.v like him. Patrolman Bock¬ 
berger remonstrated with Luther and said, among otlier things, that, ns Luther 
was a constable of Juniata, It was Ids province to keep the peace Instead of 
trying to disturb it. Bockberger advised I.utlier to take the next car for his 
home, and Luther thereupon boarded the next car, accompanied by bis wife, 
and Patrolman Bockberger then went over to the Golonnde Hotel. A few min¬ 
utes thereafter affiant saw Luther returning to the place where the previous 
(xmversatlon took place, nnt| affiant tlierenpon turned to his (ximpanlon, the said 
Boblnson, and said: “ This fellow is evidently bent on making trouble; I guess 
1 will go Into tlie hotel.” Affiant then .started for the hotel entrance, but did 
not reaoh there, because I.uther pounced upon him with a weapon and knocked 
him senseless. ABiant was afterwards Informed that the other detectives and 
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opeetiU agents rosbed from tbeir'bidtag places to assist in the assault, but the 
: presence of the police officers and ottiers who heard the outcry of people who 
wltpessed the assault foiled their plans and probably had the effect of saving 
thej^e of the affiant 

Affiant further states that to the best of his knowledge and belief, the said 
special agent Charles Luther, was acting under orders from officials of the 
I’euusylvanla Railroad Co. when he committed the assault aforesaid. 

Affiant further states that to tlie best of his knowledge and belief, the afore¬ 
said company has manufactured and stoied away thousands of clubs to be used 
against «nployees under certain circumstances. 

Affiant further states that he believes the low wages imld employees and the 
arrogant harsh, and cruel attitude assumtal by the officers of the I’ennsylvunlu 
Italtroad Co. will lend to riots and disorders in the near future unless .sonat 
means be found to regulate their action. 

John J. Cai.i..cuhkb. 

Subs(rll)e<l and sworn to lieforo me this ."th day of T)(>cember. A. O. 1912, 
[seal.] Hva a. llir.sE, Notary I'ubllc. 

My commission expires I'chrunry 21, 191."), 

Gallagher was vice president of the Brotlu'rlioiKl of Railway tlarmen. 

I offer for the record the balance of the tile pertaining to that ease. 

(For file so offeretl by the wltnes.s see I’erham Exhibit No. it. Two iiewspajjer 
clippings submitted, entltle<l “ Orgaidzers are wanteil by an irate parent,” 
Altoona Times, .Inly 28, 1011, and " Organizers are accused atler leaving city," 
Albania Gazette, same date.) 

In relation to the In.lunctlous mentioned to prevent the meetings of employees, 
for the punioses of the record, I will read a court puphr in the case lrcnds|: 

“In the court of common pleas of IJIaIr County. Anna W. Raker, plaintiff, 
against H. H. Barnett, J. W. Crabb, .Tohn Oallaglier, E. Flood, T. H. Flynn, 
.1, W. Smith, John Doe, and others to the plaintiff unknown, defendants. No. 
749, Equity Docket ‘ 13.’ 

, “By the Coctt: 

“Plaintiff filed this bill in equity, accompanied by Injunctlonal affidavits, 

« praying that defendants he en.)olned and restrained from assembling upon the 
land belonging to the plaintiff, located in I,ogan Township, upon which Is 
■forected a building known as Sylvan Lmlge, by reason of the fact tliat her lease 
with 11. H. Barnett, the tenant, providisl that the premises shonlil not he sub¬ 
let except to persona satisfactory to the lessor; that notwithstanding the demise 
of the premises Is for an exclusive pmpose the defendants, II. H. Barnett and 
J. W. Crabb, his sublessee, hud leased and sublet, or was afsHit to lease and 
sublet, the premises to one or more of these defendants wiibout her (vtnsent 
and permission; that the purpose for which the preml.ses were sublet was for 
the holding of a mass meeting in Sylvan I.odge, which Is not ada|)ted to or safe 
for the accommodation of such an assembly of people, and that if such meeting 
were held the proiierty would probably be greatly damaged and the lives and 
limbs of the people attending endangered, 1,'pon these averments we Issued a 
preliminary iiylunction, whicli we are now asked to continue. 

“ The witness for the plaintiff at the preliminary bearing, one of wliom was a 
carpenter, testified to the fact tiiat Sylvan I.iHlge is not a safe and proper place 
for a large number of people to collect and congregate. 

“This testimony was not denied nor in any way contradicted by the de¬ 
fendants, except one wdtness testified that on an occasion last summer during 
the period of a couple of hours a large number of people were accommodated in 
the building. 

“ We felt at the time we granted the preliminary ln.1unctlon, ns we do now, 
timt It would be unwise to run the risk of endangering the lives of people who 
were gathered In Sylvan Lodge Innocently believing that the building was safe 
and strong enough to hold them. 

“ It seems to us, aside from the fact that the lease of these demised premises 
prohibits subletting without the consent of the lessor that it Is better to tem¬ 
porarily inconvenience the persons Interested In holding tlie alleged meeting 
than to endanger human life. 

“The defendants all testified that Blynn et al. had not leased the premises 
from the lessees: that they purposed simply to congregate and assemble upon 
the premises of the plaintiff for the purpose of holding a picnic where speeches 
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would probflbly Imre Ikhui jomlo. We feel thftt we are not jnstifled In enjoining 
Bueh n congregation or asisenildy of people; that that would be a right and 
privilege which the les«w coiild extend (o the other defendants without ylola);iDg 
the Conditions of the lease; the people so assr'inbled would have the right t#^ 

In and out of Svlvaii I,odgi' and ohtaln lunehes, etc., in accordance with and 
under the terms of the lease, to make, deliver, and listen to speeches and 
addresses upon the premises, except In Sylvan Lotlge. 

“Now, .Tune 8, mil, this cause came on to he heard and was argued by coun¬ 
sel. and upon eonsldeiaiiioii tliereof it Is hereby ordered, adjudged, and decreeil 
that the Injunction herein granted be, and the same Is hereby, dissolved, except 
that the defemtants, II. II, Harnetl and .1. W. Crabb, tbelr agents, employees, 
and all other persons, he, and they hereby are, enjoined and restrained, until 
further order of this court, fi-oni assembling, or permitting to assemble, and 
from bolding mass meeling, (jr any meetings whatsoever, where addresses or 
STteeebes are n> be made, in tin* Sjlvan Imilge, as we regard that building 
unsafe and Insecure for Ibat luirpose. 

“Tiiom.vs .T. Hat-deioe. 

"President Judge." 

(For oilier papers offered by witness at this point SM Perlmm Exhibit No. 6. 

A "Hill In Eiiuiiy for Iniuiiciion." tiled In the court of common pleas of Blair 
County, Pa., was submitted In printed form.) 

With reference in the false arrest of Harry E. Clark, I will read an allldavlt; 
To irlioiii it mini coaccni; 

I, Harry E. Clarlc. of ,S.',T Ohio Street. Cleveland, Ohio, solemnly declare that 
I Mas employed by the I'ennstIvania Itallrond (To. in Philadelphia on Tuesday, 
May Hi. 1011, and Iransporled to Pitcairn. Pa. I had no knowledge of the 
strike at Pitcairn, hut was told by Jlr. Willlard of the railroad company that 
Pitcairn was an "oiien shop." ,\s soon as 1 learned that I was working in the 
place of a union man who was “out on strike,” I demanded my time and was 
told by the foreman that I could not g(‘t it without going to the superintendent's 
olllce In I’ilisliurgli. and as they had used threats to detain me and I had seen^ 
them use fore(> to detain others, 1 slipped out of the yards at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, wilh my electrician tools over my sluailder. I boarded the first trolley 
car to the paymasic'r's otlice and surrendered my tools and demandetl my time. ^ 
He took my Idenilliiatlon card and told me to come back the next day, which 
was Monday. Jlay 122. 1!)tl, I was taken back to the shop against my will, 
and afii'r I bad refused to go back to work was placed under arrest and am 
now contlned to the Wllmerding Borough lockup, presumably for larceny of 
the tools which I iiersonally surrendered to the paymaster. 

H.veky E. Claek. 


Sworn lo and suhsrrII.ed before me this 22i 

[.SEV1,.| 

5Iy comnilssi.ai expiries l-’ebruary 21, lOl.T. 


il day of Slay. 11)11. 

Geo. B. Snydeb, 

Kolgrg Pnhlic. 


In the case of W. E Smith, who was arrested In .Tobnstown, Pa., I submit 
gevi'ral documents and a e«ain record upon the subject. 

1 will read one of tho documents [reads]: 

“W. E. Smith's Illegal arrest and Imprisonment. se* , 

"Smith states that tlie night he was arresterl and Imprlsonerl’ftt Johnstown, 
Pa., there was being held in the G. A. K. Hall a ‘joint union'meeting for 
P. R. U. sbopnien’: that he was doorkeeper at front door; that he noticed the 
light In entry from back side door disappearing and coming on again. To Inves¬ 
tigate the cause of lids, he passtsl out the front door around to the side-back 
door; oi'cned it. There w as no light, but he could make out three persons In 
entry. He said, ‘ Where is the switchboard; I will turn on the light’ Just 
tlien Offleer A. D. Jones grabbed him; pulleil him outside the door. He recog¬ 
nized the other two men. They were P. R. R. Detective Robinson and Chief of 
Cambria Steel Deteelive Carney. On the way to the jail Smith asked what 
such action meant; was given no satisfaction. He asked to be allowed to tele¬ 
phone his friends for bond; not allowed. Then he asked the detectives to tele¬ 
phone for him; not done. 
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•^Smlth says there was no quarrellnR nor harsh words of any kind tised be¬ 
fore Jones rushed him away from the hall; that In about one hour after ho 
was locked up his stepbrother came to the jail and asked for him. The 
tw^key said: ‘ Smith Is not here,’ -when the steward spoke to him, saying, 
‘There will be trouble about this case; Smith had better be released.’ Then a 
cash bond of $20 was accepte<l from Smith’s stepbrother and Smith released. 
That he was brought before the mayor, where Jones stated Smith was arrested 
for interfering with an officer; that for some reason neither Robinson nor 
Carney, who were present were called on; he was Immediately discharged 
and the $20 returned.” 

(Various letters submitted by witness, see Perham Exhibit No. 7.) 

Relating to the charge—No. 4—of low wages paid by the company, we are 
only able to speak with authority for those employees in the telegraph and 
signal department. In the year 1906 a pamphh-t was isstied by the committee 
representing the telegraphers, showing some.lncreases In wages that had been 
securetl during that period, which became effective on Septerat>er 1, 1906. That 
Interesting document Indicates the wages paid prior to that time and the rate 
after the lncrea.se was grante<l. 

After the increase many of the positions paid ns nmeh as $3S.50 per month; 
prior to the Increase some of them palii us much ns $22 per month; showing 
the necessity and value of such negotiations. The average wage was In the 
neighborhood of $.‘>0 per month. 

In the year 1911 conditions had improved considerably, but the men were 
not satisfied, and they made a stand for recognition of their organisation and 
an Increase la wages. Employees receiving a monthly wage amounting to $44.90 
requested that It be made $48.10, an Increase amoniding to $.1.!50 per monlh 
In order to make our statement fair, we will say that we have quoted only 
from the lowest-paid employees; still there is a great number of them, many 
of them men with families to support, and It is marvelous that the company 
can get them to stay with It and how the employees manage to support them¬ 
selves on such a rate of wage. Here we have an Instance of a wealthy and 
powerful corporation, financially able to pay a deomt living wage, but which, 
on the contrary, has hundreds and thousands of Its men living on the very 
brink of poverty. 

t'linirman Wai.sii. Have you any further analysis of the wages you mentlonol 
there—yon say they were raised from $22 to $38? 

Mr. Peeham. I have some figures. 

Ohalrmnn Walsh. Give us an Idea of how many men worked for the $22 
and how many worked for the $38, and what services they were performing. 

Mr. Peehau. I will submit an exhibit covering the case completely. 

Chairman Walsh. Where are the exhibits? 

Mr. Peeiiam. Here. That (handing chairman a pamphlet] Is a report of the 
general committee representing the telegraphers In 1906. 

Commissioner Aishtox. May I ask a question right there, 5Ir. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishto.n. I would like (o ask If that exhibit shows simply 
what was received from the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. by those men, or In¬ 
cluded other sources of Income received from possibly express companies and 
from the Western Union Telegraph Co., or other sources of Income? 

Mr. Peeham. It simply shows the wage paid by the company and the In¬ 
crease to It. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes; It does not show other sources of Income that 
came with ^ler employment? 

Mr. Peeham. There Is no sort of Income worthy of mention In that connec¬ 
tion. There might be a case where a man would get a dollar and a half a 
month In commissions, or perhap.s, under extraordinary circumstances, he 
might get up to $2.50 —that la, from express commissions and telegraph com¬ 
missions or from any other source; but assume It Is $2.50—that would still 
make It ridiculously low. 

Commissioner Aishton. Your estimation Is that the maximum received from 
such sources would be $2.50 per month? 

Mr. Pebham. Would not average that much. 

' Chairman Walsh. Have you made an epitome of this in any way [referring 
to the pamphlets presenteil by the witness]? 

Mr. Pebham. Mr. Chairman, I would like to rend an epitome made from that. 

(The pamphlet presented by witness is in printed form. It Is entitled “ Re- 

3jgl0“—S. Doc. 41.5,64-1—vol 11- 2 
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port of aeneral Committee, Showing Increase In Rates of Pay of Telejgapters, 
Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh anil Erie. Effective Sept. 1, 1006. ) 

Chairman Wachh. I wonhl like you to lake what you might call the tyjacal 
avorage, whiuli seems to. be $49.50, and Jell us how many get that, and Ilow 
many get each rate. For Instance, here are a great many, I notice, who get 
$60 50 I 

lir Pkhham. Will you allow me to read. I have It .right here: Bate per 
month, $80, one employee; $37.10, one employee; $42.40 per month, three em¬ 
ployees; ■.$4(1.«.5 Iter month, one einployee; .$47..50 |«'r month, one employee; 
$.50,.53 |ier month, one employee; ,$51, two employees; $51.95 per mouth, two em¬ 
ployees; ^57.55 iM'f month, titty employee.s; and that was all on the West Jersey 
& Sea Shore Illivtslon that is (‘ontiiined In that document. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are these all telegraphers? _ 

Mr. pKKUAM. All telegrupher.s, and some are station agents ns well. 

Commissioner WkiNstikk. Men or women? 

Mr. Pkkham. Both. 

Commissioner Aishton. Does that Include any signalmen of any kind; tower- 
men or men of that kiial. 

Mr. Pkuhim. I diai't know whether the men In those places handle signals 
■ or not, but we will have wilne.sses here that can testify as to that fact. I am 
not familiar from personal eontaet with the condlthais on the I’enusylvanla 
Ballroad. ■ It Is .lust I'rom Information fiirtdshed me that I got these matter.s. 

Now. on the Delaware division, til .$35 per month, there Is one employee; at 
$4<1.S(I there Is one employee; at $44.00 per mouth there are fifteen employees; 


at $61.30 per month there are tlve employees. 

hhiw, I claim that at Unit time that situation was without a parallel in the 
llnltisl States. I atii Informed by empliiyws Unit since we made this ixttition 
to this comnd.sslon lhal those wa,ges have been materially Increased; but It is 
Bupposisl that from the lesliniony of witne.sses who know of the facts from 
personal contact Ihat they will be able to give the commission e.xact data as to 
when lho.se Increases In wages were made and what they now are. 

Commissioner (Iaiiuktson. Jlr Perhatn, would any man reielve percentages— 
cotuinl.sslon.s on e.vpre.ss business—e.vcept the man thal was station agent? 

Mr. Pi':uiii.M. There are solitary instances here and there where signalmen , 
take express commissions, or a telegraph operator. 

Commissioner (1 miiiktson. But that Is just where an occaslointi package Is 
*dellvered to a man of Ihat kind? 

Mr. I’EiiHiM. .\n occasional package delivered; and these agents at places 
located where they get lhc.se commissions, they amount to practically nothing—■ 
scarcely anything. 

Commissioner Caubetson. Are any ticket commissions ptilil on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania system? 

Mr. Pkiiih.w. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner (1 miketson. Is thal cianpany the great original opposer of the 
payment of commissions on tickets? 

Mr. Pkuiiam. 1 believe it was the first one to abolish the coupon commissions 
that were paid about 20 years ago. 

Commissioner IYkin.stock. Paid to whom, and for what purpose? 

Mr, PmiiiA.\i. Slalhai agents ii.scd to he Imtter off than they are now. Say, 
a man In San Framisco wonhl scdl tickets to Boston. There were a great 
many routes, and he wonhl make as much as $15 to ,$20 on each ticket sold. 
For Instanee, I have bemi ticket clerk ai Oakland, Sixteenth Street, and I have 
solil an opera eompany tickets through to Boston, getting on the train to make 
out the pholograph tlekels, and would make as much as $70 by the operation 
for myself. Well, .some years ago the eoinpanles cut off all those commissions, 
and onr wages were left the same, tiad that Is a grievance we have never been 
able to adjust. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What function did you perform to earn that com¬ 
mission? 

Mr. Pebham. Well, say la that partleulnr Instance It takes about 10 or 12 
minutes to mnke out a ticket, because you hnVe to describe the passenger by 
filling out the spaces on the ticket .so It will be Impossible for him to sell that 
ticket to another. It Is sold at a special rate and must be carried by the pur¬ 
chaser. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Isn’t that part of your duty to do that, and Isn’t 
that part of the wages—Isn’t that service supposed to be covered by your 
wages? 
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Mr. PisBAK. It certainly was not covered by tlie wages. My wages as 
ticket agent were reduced on account of the commissions 1 was aide to earn, 
ami In the same way It Is quite general where express commissions are given 
throughout the United States, that^where the agent cun make,a few dollars 
as express commission his wages are reduced by the railroad company so as 
to keep him down to the certain minimum that Is In the ndnd of some ofllqlat 
that he thinks Is the. wage that ougW to l)e paid. 

Oommlssloner Wmnstock. Let us understand yon. In the beginning as 
a ticket agent you received a wage ns salary and a commission? 

Mr. Pbriiam. And commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And Inter the salary was mlnlt{d7.ed by virtue 
of llie fact you were earning certain commissions? 

Mr. Pebham. Y*8, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And the commission was cut olT. but the minimum 
salary was permitted to remain? 

Mr. Pehh.\m. I would not be able to testify tliat tlie mtidinum waK(‘ was 
allowed to remain. As a matter of fact, tlie minimum wage has been redtnvd. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Still further riHlineil? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. So that a ticket agent’s candle burns at both 
ends—his commission was cut off at the one end and tlie wage reduced at the 
other end? 

Mr. PEUitAM. That Is the trouble. When 1 first went in Ibe telegraidi busi¬ 
ness, about 40 years ago, 1 made about .$100 a mouth, but wages haie been I’lai- 
staidly reduced. 

Commlssioiier Weinstock. Now, the telegrapher doing snbstaiilially the tvork 
that ,vou did 40 years ago at $100 .a month, what is he earning to-day, say, at 
similar work to the work you did earning $100 a nioiith? 

Mr. Perham. We have been aide to keep ids wages up by means of organ¬ 
ization In the lust 10 years to a wonderful degrei-. 

Commissioner Weinstoik. Please answer my question. 

Mr. Perham. Five or tea dollars per month less now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where yon earned $100 a month 40 years ago 
he Is earning- 

Mr. 1’EBiiA.u. Nincly or ninety-live dollars, and as low ns $.’>0 In the Interim. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And were you also getting comiulsslonh? Of 
course, the telegrapher o|H'ralor had iiolhliig to do with the sale of tickets? 

Mr. Perham. I might say that in 1872 I was day telegrapher, and I had 
good commissions In selling local tickets. 

Cominl.ssloncr IVetnhtock. In addition to your wages as a telegraph ofierator? 
Are we to understand that telegraphers’ wages have declined In the la.st 40 
years, despite the fact that the cost of living has iiiaterially Inereased during 
those 40 years? 

Mr. Perham. Prior to the advent of an active period In this organization 
that would be true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How Is It now, tmday? 

Mr. Perham. On the’ upgrade everywhere. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Is It so In connection with the Commercial? 

Sir. Perham. The Coinmen lal Telegraphers show a ileerease in tlie lust 
25 years; It occurs in the Government report cm the subject, written by Charles 
P. Neill. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was the testimony In Chicago. 

Commissioner I.ennon. In getting this coimnission, was the commission based 
on some particular routing that you gave them? For Instance, If they went 
by ls)8 Angeles you got a certain commission and by way of Ogden or through 
that way another commission, or did you get that commission without regard 
to the routing? 

Mr. Perham. They attended to that; there was no chance to favor one road 
against the other, and the commission was always the same, and my memory 
Is that there were ^ routes between Oakland and Boston. 

Commissioner Aishton. The payment of commissions went Into the discard 
with freight rebates? 

Mr. Perham. It was a long time prior to freight rebates. 

Commissioner Aishton. Not very much, I think; the records will show It was 
about the same time? 

Commissioner Qarrbtson. Is It not a fact that certain companies ceased to 
pay long before the universal practice was put In effect? 
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Mr. Pebham. It Is true that certain companies did abolish It on coupon 
tickets for awhile, but put It back again because they were discriminated 
against so much that It was nut until the general agreement that they were 
put out of buslnass. » 

Commissioner Oabbetson. Was It not the underlying ob.1ect that the ticket 
agent would Influence people to travel by the best route for him? Was that not 
the underlying ohjbet of the commission? 

Mr. I’KKiiAM. There were many things done to gain the good will of the 
ticket agent. I have carried advertising In local papers asking people to come 
to me when they wanted to go anywhere, and I have paid for that advertising 
out of my own commission. 

With farther regard to mailers on the I’ennsylvanla Ilnllroad; This exhibit 
Is the schedule and wage scale asked for by the telegi-aphers in 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a com])ari.s(ai of the wages paid the telegraphers 
with other railroads? 

Mr. I’ERii.vM. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. In a gen('ral way, how do they compare—are they about 
the same or greater or les.sV 

Mr. I'EKHAM. On cerlaln pans of Ihc lino they arc higher; they compare 
favorably. That Is to say, on the m.dn li]a>, where the signal business Is so 
Intense, goml wages are imid in comparison to branch lines. Now, mo.st of 
these wages qnott'd here arc imlmportant f)arts of this company’s line, but the 
fact la Just the same th.at the einpl<iyees have to live on the wages herein 
quoted. 

I desire to be perfectly fair in this presentaliiai of the ca.se. 

Commissioner I.k.n.vom. Could yon furnish us the wages on the main line of 
the I’ennsylvaniu Irom New York to Pittsburgh, and on the Luke Shore from 
New Y’ork, .say, to Chliaigo? 

Mr. I’KitHAM. We are not prepared to involve any otlier railroad in this 
luvestlgatlon or conli'oversy. 

Commissioner I.n.s.sos. All right. 

Mr. I’Ean\.\i. This eshihlt shows precisely the wages that were paid in 1911 
and the wages asked for liy the comndttis' of employees, and there is no otiicial 
position or station mis.sliig In this document. It show.s the complete situation 
on the Pennsylvania Itallway. 

, Commissioner AisiiroN. In 1911? 

.Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aisiirox, You have nothing showing it to-day? 

Mr. PEaUAM. No, sir. This matter lias been pending, as you are aware, for 
some years, ami there are siaiu' sllglit clianges since this dmaiment was written. 

Commissioner Alshton. lias tliere lieen any increase—general Increase—In 
the pay .since that was written? 

Mr. Pebham. I believe not; only in the very low wages has it been made 
better. 

Chairman W.vi.sir. When you were interrupted with questions you had 
started to read a document about shop employees’ wages? 

Mr. Pebham. There were two allhlavlls in regard to shop emplo,vees. This 
one from Mr. .1. W. Kline, president of the International Brotherhood of Black¬ 
smiths and Helpers: 

State of New Yokic, 

County of Monroe, City of Rochester, ss; 

James W. Kline, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he Is the general 
president of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmltlis and Helpers, and 
he resides at Kansas City, Mo. 

That upon Information and belief, in the year 1911, the above organlEatlon 
endeavored to establish a wage scale and secure a contract with the Pennsvl- 
vnnla Railroad lines ea.st of Pittsburg and Erie, but that the same was with¬ 
out success, the committee of employees and the representatives of the said 
brotherhood failed to get a conference with any of the managing offlclals- 
that the wages paid are unsatisfactory to the men, some blacksmiths receiving 
ns low as $’J.80 iier day, and that some helpers arc receiving as low a compen¬ 
sation as 15 cents per hour; that the company has discharged many men on 
account of their afflllation with the above-named brotherhood. 

Deponent further says, upon Information and belief, that the above-named 
company has fostered a rival organization that took In members of our class; 
that during the strike detectives In the employ of the above-named company 
were In the habit of shadowing deponent all the time he was on the territory 
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of the Pennsylvania Bailroad; that the cnmiltlous surrounding blacksmiths 
and helpers are very unsatisfactory at the present time. 

Deponent further says that the source of his knowledge and Information 
was obtained through his connection as general president of said above-named 
organisation and from his personal knowledge of conditions and from informa¬ 
tion gained from Interviews with others through his olBclal position. 

.1. W. Kline. 

Sworn to before me this 14th day of Novcmher, 1012. 

Euanoei. Kovkleski, 

Com. 0 / Dcfils, City of Rochester, N. T. 

COUMISSIONlm’S AFFIDAVIT. 

State of New Yoek, 

Monroe County Clerk's Offer, Rochester, N. Y., ss: 

I, .Tames I.. Hotchkiss, clerk of the county of Slonroe, of the county court of 
said county, and of the supreme court, both being courts of record, having a 
common seal, do certify that Emanui'l Kovcleskl, Esq., before whom the fore¬ 
going declarations or allulnvlts were made, was, at the time of taking the same, 
a commissioner of deeds In and for said city, duly authorlzeil to take the same; 
that I am well acqualntiHl with his handwriting, and verily believe that the 
signature to .said eertlllcate Is his genuine signature. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and allixcd the seal of 
said county and courts this 2.Tlh day of November, A. D. 11)12. 

James L. Hotciikiss, Clerk. 

.Another allidavlt is from Marlin F. lljan: 

State of New Youk, 

County of Monroe, City of Rorhrsicr, ss: 

Marlin F. Ryan, being duly sworn, deisises and s.iy.s that he Is the gen(>rnl 
president of th(> Itrolberhood of Itailway Carmen of America, and that he 
resides in Kansas City. Mo. 

That upon Information and belief, in the monlh of May, 1911, the said above- 
named organization endeavored to establish a wage scale and secure a con¬ 
tract with the I’enns> Ivanla Railroad lines east of I’lttsburg and Erie, but 
that the same was wltliout success, and that the committee, of employees and the 
reiiresentatives of said brolbei'hood endeavorisl lo olilaln a conference with the 
(illlcials of the eompan.v, but that all their efforts in this direction failed. 

Deponent further says upon Inforniatlon and belief that great numbers of Ihe 
employees of the said road do not receive what deponent considers living wagi's 
and that $1.25 and $1..50 a day are the rates of remnneralimi that are quite 
prevalent; that the piecework system with low rates of ivages prevail, and 
the same is in need of equitable adjustment. 

That the company fosters a sham rival organization to the above-nanu'd 
organization, which .said latter organization is known as the IlrotherlKMid of 
Cur Insiiectors, Car Repairers, and Railway Mechanics, and that the sana; Is 
designeii for Ihe purpose of dividing Ihe force of the RrothcrhoiKl of Railway 
Carmen of America; that the said ahov<>-nnmed company keeps In Its em¬ 
ploy armed men who are called delectlv(‘S, watehinen, ami special agents, whliTi 
same are for the purpose of coercing men from Joining the organization of their 
class, and for the further purimse of Instituting a reign of terror genernll.v, 
and (hat many men have been assaulted and grievously wounded by said 
men, and that many others have been threatened In various ways, and on 
different occasions. 

Deponent further alleges on Information and belief that the company has 
had thousands of steel billies and wooden clubs manufactured, and that the 
same have been stored away for the purpose of being used upon the employees 
should they go upon strike at any time In the future. 

Deponent further says upon Information and belief that the conditions now 
existing can not continue much longer upon that systenf, and In the opinion 
of deponent a general uprising such as took place In 1877 Is likely to he the 
result. 

Mabtin F. Ryan. 

Sworn to before mo this 14th day of November, 1912. 

Emanuei. Koveleski. 

Com. of Deeds, City of Rochester, N. Y, 
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COifMISHrO.VEJt'H AFFIDAVIT. 


State of New York, ^ ^ _ 

Monroe Coutity Clerk's Offlcc, Rochester, N. Y,, w* 

I, .Tamos h. Ilorchklss, < l(‘rk of f!»(* coiinfy of Monroe, of the county court 
of aald county, and of the sui»reiiio court, iMitli iKdnjf courts of record, having 
a coninjon seal, do «*ertify tlutt Kiiiunuel Kovclc.ski, Kh<]., before whom the 
foregoliiK doclaratloiis or allalavlls wm* made, waa, at the time of taking the 
game, a eommissloner of deeds in and for said eity, duly authorized to take the 
same; tliat I am well acquainted wllli Ills liandwrltlng, and verily believe tliat 
tlie slgnnfure to said ondllicate is ids genuine signature. 

In iestiniony wliereof I liave licreiinto set my Imnd and alli.ved tlie seal of 
said county and courts, this 26th day of November, A. D. 1912. 

IhkAL.) .lAMIi.S L. U 0 TCIIKIS.S, Clcrli. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. May I ask a question at tills point? 'I'hat docu¬ 
ment was signed November, 1912, w'as it not? 

Mr. I’EMiiAM. Yes, sir. 

Commls.sloner Wki.-ssiikk. And it forecasts trouble if conditions are not 
altered ? 

Mr. I’naitAM. Yes, sir. 

Commlssiom'r Whn.siock. What troulile lias taken |ilaee since that date? 

Mr. Pebham. Quite numerous strikes liave taken iiiaee, tint they have uot 
received (lie sanellon of ollicials of the legitimate organization. 

Coilinilssloner IVkin.stock. Was tlie writer of that a lilai ksmitli? 

Mr. J’icaiiA!.i. TIml was a carman, Mr. M. F. It.ian. Me is now In Canada 
on some business tliat kept him. but we expected him to lie here, but he Is held 
up In Canada on iniiiortant hiislne.ss. 

Coininlssliiner WiavsTocK. There have lieen strilte.s of tliose departments 
since Noveniher, 1012? 

Mr. I'EaiiAM. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Whinsiock. Do you know how many and how seriou.s they 
were? 

Mr. Perham. There was one strike on the middle division, W. H. Pierce was the 
president of Ihe organization. I don't know how many iiioii, several thousand. 
There was anoliier strike on tiie Monongiiliela of oiigliiemen and trainmen. It 
is quite an ordinary tiling for strikes on tlie Pennsjlvania Itiiilroad, lull none 
of them have received llie siinelion of file interiniiiomil iiresldeiifs of the 
organizations. Tliey were not regular strikes, sunetioiied by tlie organizations. 

Coilinilssloner Weinstocu. Wliat liap|sms if men gn out on strike without 
the sanction of the proper labor authorities? 

Mr. I’ERiiAM. Tliey are not supported liy llie orgHiilzutloii. 

Coilinilssloner O'Connku.. And were not connected witli legitimate orgaiil- 
Eotlons? 

Mr. I’ESKAV. No, sir; tliey were not legitimate. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Y’on spoke about Mr. I'lerce, ho was attempting 
to establisli an orgniilzntlon for lilmsclf 011 tlie system of some kind? 

Mr. Pkbhau. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'OoNNEi.t,. In oilier words, the .strikes were not liruiiglit liy an 
organiziitioii anillaled witli the Aiiierieaii Feileriitioii of Isihor? 

Mr. Perham. Not in any Instanee. 

Commissioner WEtNSTOcK. Have any .strikes taken place on the I’eimsylvaida 
Ballroad on the part of men who are ajlilliiteil with tlie .Anierienn Federation 
of laibor? 

Mr. Pebham. Some shopmen In 19H were nllllluted. 

Comiulssioncr Weinstock. I am speaking of since the date of Hint diK'iiment, 
November, 1912? 

Mr. Perham. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Aishton. These strikes on the middle division, or tills strike, 
was caused by a man by the name of Pierce? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The men that be had In his organization were shop¬ 
men and blacksmiths? 

Mr. Perham. Shopmen generally. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who did not belong to the other orgnniziitlon or who 
mljdit belong to both urganlzations? 
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Mr. PxBRAU. They might have belonged, Imt as n general rule llie.\ <11(1 not 
belong to any, for the reoaon set forth In this statement; they were not 
allowed to b^ong. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was not this man Pierce one of the memlH'rs of the 
older railway' organizations? 

Mr. 1 think he was a member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Firemen and Blnglnemen. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was he a member of that organization when he 
organized this other? 

Mr. Pekham. I believe that he was. 

Commissioner Aisintw. You believe that he was? 

Mr. P*HAM. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AisiiTOPt. Was he organizing another organization .seeking to 
control, or something of that kind, or was It for pt'rsonal advantages that he 
organizetl this? 

Mr. l*KRUAM. No, sir; It Is an honest desire to find a way ont. 

Commissioner AisitTON. What did he call this, the brotherhood of federations 
of all railway emplo.vees? 

Mr. Pehham. Yea, sir; It had a high-sounding title. 

Commissioner Aishton. A high-sounding title, and quite an extensive mem¬ 
bership? 

Mr. Pehham. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And he undertook to tie the Pennsylvania Hall¬ 
way up? 

Mr. IhcHitAM. I think not; it was not large enough to nccnmi>llsh that 

(Commissioner ArstiTON. What was the obln't of It. Ihen; they would not 
have started It If they hud not thought they could do that? 

Mr. PEttHAit. These men are in such a condition of mind 11 la very dllticnlt to 
control them. I n.s.sume that Mr. Pierce’s organization would not have brought 
out a strike at that time If Mr. Pierce or any other man like him was able 
to control It. 

('ommissioner Aishton. But the olHciala of the r(“gular organiztitlon, your 
organization, for exampit;—the railway telegraphers—they did not stipiiort this 
at all? 

Mr. Pebham. No, sir; we are ahsolntcly able to control our organization. 

Commissioner Gaeketson. Is it not a fact that the Pierce orgaidzutioii con¬ 
siders any man eligible who Is on the pay roll? 

Mr. Pehham. Y(‘S, sir. 

Commissioner GAKRicrsoN. And Is It not a fact that while Pierce was a mem¬ 
ber of the locomotive engineers and firemen that his organization was abso¬ 
lutely indeptmdent of that, and had not only not hud tlu> apt)rovul of dial 
organization hut was absolutely disavowed by them? 

Mr. Pebham. It was absolutely dl-savowml; my Information Is not complete, 
but it was disavowed by the American Federation of Labor. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Is there not a document disavowing It by die 
Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Pebham. I have not seen It, but It would not surprise me to learn sin b 
was the fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is Mr. Pleree the man dmt wrote that document 
which yon just read which forecast trouble? 

Mr. Pebham. I did read one from Mr. Pierce earlier. 

CoinmI.ssioner Gahretson. Addressed to Mr. Brown, Investigator for the 
commission? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes, sir. 

Now, I desire to read one more document In regard to low-paid employees, 
and this refers to the much-vaunted “redcap" lairters for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This Is a report by one of my men, Mr. Ellis, of January 15, 1018 
[reads]: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Janmary IS, I’JtS. 

Mr. H. B. Pekbak, 

President, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sib and Brother; Last evening I got In conversation with H. H. 
Jenkins (colored), 1410 Beilford Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., who Is one of tlie 
“ redcap ” porters for the P. B. R. at their station liere; he said as follows: 

That he has been in present position something more than a year; that die 
porters there are all sore and are hoping some one will take up their case with 
the Interstate Commerce Oimmisslon; that when a porter begins with the 
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couiimiiy lie Is given a suit (uniform), thereafter he Is compelled to buy them 
of the company, Including caps and overcoats; that suits cost about $9; over¬ 
coats, about $15; caps, about $1.00; that about each quarter porters are in¬ 
spected and usually are compelled to buy new clothes, parts of or whole suits, are 
told this or that Is not lit to wear, and that they can not work until the article 
la purchased, and they cun not get the article or articles anywhere except of 
the P. B. It. Ck). 

That In order to keep out of the hands of the I. C. C. the company tells each 
porter applicant that they will be laild a salary, and on each pay day they 
sign a pay roll, but the most .Icnkins has drawn In any month is $1.80; the least, 
$1.25, for a month’s wages. 'They are compelled to belong to the voluntary 
relief, but he does not know what he pays or how the company getgsit unless 
the (dder jKirtcrs are taxed for It; those who have worked three years draw, 
or are supposc<l to draw, $15 iier month, but scarcely ever get more than $13 50 
as wages at the end of the month, lie says If he should be killed In the com- 
•pany’s service his (leople will get $2.''>0, and that the papers he signed when he 
entered the voluntary relief are fixed so that there Is no further redress; that 
there Is no chance to recover through the law; that he did not know this until 
after he had signed the papers. 

I'*"'''''' compelled to be In service three years before he can get 
the $15 iHT month wages; that at this time there are about 20 or 21 of these loss 
than three-year men. 


That he understands the P. It. R. at New York advertises “free porter 
service,’ which makes it that much harder for the men to make a living; that 
on necmint of tla* company's ailvertlsement in time-tables that “redcap” 
fwrters are available, many jH'ople believe they are paid wages by the company, 
therefore do not oiler them tips; that they are not allowetl to make any 
cnarges, but always, wlnai asked by those whom they assist us to what the 
charges are, answer, “.lust what yon wish lo give”; that they are not allo'we<l 

“”'1 one-half blocks 

(llfltflnt, tnut >5lKiul(l tlu'.v nssist a i):irty that far {iinl 1 k‘ roiM)rtt*(l for it tho 
coinimny would dfsclpllno thorn, lie holloves this is on account of the taxi 
line tlu> coinjHiny Is iiiterostod in hero, winch clmr;'4‘s psitroiis of tlio road 50 
cents from tho siution (o tho Fort IMtt. 

'’y “<’fficleney men” In plain clothes, ami If 
seen sittitiK arc onlk‘d nnnioiliatoly to tlu* station master’s ollice, 

to S'lro 'I'*’ unlfonns is very lator; for Instance, trou.sers 

COM to $.5.,)0, aud are nut north more than $l or $1.50. 

T f"";'"'JO' \voiiid intercede for them throii-h the 

* 1 +K * t ^ ^ ” Irlerid who was clo.se to some people In Washinirton 

tJenkhislTiearti^r'* n'". * ““‘I “"'t '>e 

(Jenkins) heard from that scarce it is to he Imiied he would give all possible 
mforirinllon am get others to ilo the same. Ho said they would be sure to do 
SO. He i.s above the avera;re intelliirence in (hat strata 
Vours, frateinally. 


General Didlvery, Pittsherj^h. r*a. 

(For documeiits Pled l»y witness at tills point see Perliam Exhibit No. 8.) 

^ ’ f.mneeUon as an organlxer? 

on the SsyivarrJ^nan^^^ investigate conditions 

Chairman Wai.sti. What Is Ids usual einplovment’ 

Mr. Pewiam. Telegraiih oix'rator. 

Investigation, was he an organigef 

Mr. Pebmam. lie was. 

^tmmlssloner Aishton. And wliat was the date of this? 

Mr. PERHAjf. .Tammry 1.5, 1913. 

• Commissioner Aishton. He simply saw this colored redcap In the Pittsburgh 
station and Intervlewetl him and got this Information? Pittsburgh 

Mr. Pkeham. At iny direction for the purposes of this commission 

» *iad“rtowIedge of 

Mr. Pbruam. None at all, unless some of their men were able to find out 
Commissioner Aishton. You have no knowledge other than X® Uite negro 
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Raid about what he received? You have not seen the pay rolls, or have no 
way of going over them, of course, but you don’t know what these rtMlcaps 
are paid? 

Mr. Pesrau. I know notliing about It except what la contained In docuiiients 
similar to this. 

Comml-s-sloner Aishton. The redcap Is not ordinarily considered a transpor¬ 
tation emiiloyec. Is he, and—that Is not the rule. In purchasing transporta¬ 
tion or a ticket to furnish a porter to carry their baggage to the trains? 

Mr. I*EaHAM. No, .sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That rule Is a gratuitous service on the part ot the 
railway? 

Mr. Pesbau. Service on the part of the railway? 

Commissioner Aishton. They don't have them at all stations? 

Mr. Pebham. No, sir; only at the larger stations. New Yia-lt, and so forlli. 

1 submit along with this .several reports, some others In relation to the 
question of porters, also newsimper clippings, and the story Is pretty generally 
.set forth In this exhibit. I simply read one to show the tenor of them all. 

With reference to charge h, alleging that the company brings Into existence 
and fosters sham labor organizations. 

In the year 100(1 there was an organization of railroad employees known ns 
the Brotherhood of Car Inspectors, Car Builders, and Kaliway Mechaidi’s of 
America, which was reputeil to be fostered and controlled by the I’ennsylvanla. 

(iharles W. .Stanglen was the suin-eme chief of that alleged labor orgaidza- 
tion, and he was accused of attem|>tlng to bribe several persons to get them to 
desist from supporting the telegraphers’ eight-hour bill In the Maryland Ii-gls- 
hiture In March, 1906, offering men as much as .fTo.l aidece to work against the 
measure. 

Since the attempts at bribery were exposed, Staitglen left for parts un¬ 
known. and nothing further has been hear of the so-called Bredherbood of Car 
Inspeetor.s, Car Bnlhlers, and Kailway Mechanics of America. 

In the year of 1911 there was an organization ot railroad employees on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad lines known ns the Brotherhood of Railway Mechaidcs. 
It came Into existence mysteriously about the time of the shopmen’s strike In 
1911, and the company openly firstered the Inangurnthai of locals at Pitcairn 
and Altoona. It Is not recognized by workingmen as a labor organization. 

A man now occtiiiying an oflielal t>ositloti with the P. R. R. Co. w-as In 1097 
emiiloyed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. as signalman and was accused of 
being a special agent and lobbyist for that company. lie was a member of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraiihers, general chalrniiui for the telegraplnwa on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and a member of the board of directors. He was ex¬ 
pelled from the Order of Railroad Telegraphers for alleged ndsenndiict conci'rn- 
Ing the telegraphers’ eight-hour law In the Maryland Legislature In 1906, said 
expulsion being Anally conArmed and decided In May, 1907, at the Mlnneaisdls 
convention of that organization. 

Immediately thereafter a new organization came Into existence, entitled 
the “Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Dispatchers, Agents, and Signalmen.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. through its subordinate officials has boosted 
the so-called Order of Railroad Telcgraidiers, Dispatchers, Agents, and Slgnal- 
nam at every opportunity, discriminating against those who preferred to con¬ 
tinue their allegiance with the Order of Railroad Telegraiihers, The higher 
oIBclals have entertained committees of their own organization, the said 
O. R. T., D. A. & S., and closed their doors to the committees of employees 
who are known to be members of the old regular organization, the O. R. 'T. 
Recently, as before stated, the company discharged four members of the teleg¬ 
raphers’ committee who belonged to the regular organization, because they 
persisted In their endeavors to represent their constituents. 

In support of these averments we desire to Ale a supplemental report from 
the board of directors of the Order of Railway Telegraphers covering the sub¬ 
ject, and I wish to read an affidavit on page 20 for the puriwse of the record, 
more especially to explain about a Mr. Btanglen who was already mentioned. 
This Is a copy of an article appearing In the Baltimore Sun of Thursday morn¬ 
ing, Match 22, 1916, and It was headed [reads]; “ Was it a sell-out? (jni<cr 
situation develops over telegraphers’ bill. Was money used to defesit It? Sen¬ 
ate promptly passes measure, formerly reported unfuvorabI.T up to Us third 
reading. (Special dispatch to the Baltimore Sum) 
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. !■ ifn.-/.;, I’lio motion to substitute the 

tlofi of tills motion, .Scii.ilor boo I'oiici the follow iiife alntla t. 

“ ‘ Q'ta'tv ap ^fARYfANi) 'Iwwr Arun^lcl Counfy! 

•“i IutX this 21st (h.y of Mnvch. bef<>re me the subscr ber. « 

nofniy |nilill'<- of tlm SliKo of Aliiiyl.snd lii ami for said 

neared James Sehiisti.iii. of li.iltiniore City, treasurer and swretary of the 
IpKlsIative comrnitKH' of Hallway Telearaidiers, and made oath In due form of 
law that on the ir.lh day of Mareh he was ap|iroaehed ly L. W. Stanglen, Of 
Ilaltlmore Cilv, and oft'ered hy said Slanglen Ihe sum of $725 if he would Join 
him, Hie said Stanglen, In wIllidrawIriK from the consideration of the senate 
of Ihe State of Maryland Ihe lelegraph oiieralor-s' eight-hour bill, and he said 
that said niomw Is now locked In a safe in AnnaiHilis, and that said money 
will he dlslrlhnhsl If sahl hill Is defeaUsi. And fiiilher makes allidavlt that the 
operators helmiglng lo the Order of Itallway Telegraphers are in favor of the 
[laasago of the said hill and, hut for fear of their dismissal from their positions, 
they can nol lake an acllvi' Inlerest In promoting the passage of the said 1)111. 
That said Charles \V. Slanglen Is the supreme chief of the Brotherhood of Car 
Insiiectors, Car Itnilders, ami Itallway .Mechanics of America, and that pre¬ 
vious lo this offer to Ihe said depiaient, as aforesaid. Stanglen was In favor of 
the eight-hour hill for railway Ielegrapliers, and said deisment further made 
oath as aforesaid that said Charles \V. .Stanglen told him (said deponent) that 
the Baltimore & Ohio llallroad Co. was furnishing the money and the Penn¬ 
sylvania Itallroad Co. the laleiit to defeat said hill. 

'“X.VNNIK .S, Stockctt, 

‘ Vrifitni /•j/h/w’.'” 


I mlglit state I hat lids .Senator Lee mentiomsl above is now United States 
Senator Lee from MaryInmI. 

(The document referred lo hy wllness was submitted in printed form. It is 
entitled " Suppleiuenlar.i Itepori of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
tile Order of Itallroad Telegraidiers.”) 

I wish to read an allidav lt from .Mr. Thomas H. F’lynn, who Is now an organ¬ 
izer for the American Federation of Labor. [Heads:] 


St.vtis ok Pknnsyi.vast.v. 

County of AlC ylu-iiy, city of Pittsburgh, ss: 

Thomas IT. Flynn, general m'gnnizer for the American Federation of Labor 
residing at 4ftS New Hochelle Street, Mount Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa., states that, 
to the Is'st of his knowledge and belief, the ofliclals of the Pennsylvania Hall- 
road Co. have formed an organization of employees known as the Brotherhoml 
of Ilallway Mechauies, ami that <lui-lng the strike of the shopmen in the spring 
of Bill they formed and fosiered hsals of that organization at Pitcairn and 
Altisma, Pa., and that from that time to this they have carefully fostered that 
organization in antageedsm lo the regular organizations that have been recog¬ 
nized on all of the Imiiortaut railripiids In the United States; that said organi¬ 
zation was formed solely for the lairpose of maintaining the company’s author¬ 
ity over Its employees ami lo ]irevent them from going out on strike or in any 
manner represeidlng their Interests In any Independent way. 

To earry out the policy of the comimny In this direction the emissaries of the 
company were ordered to obstruct the regular organizations In the pursuance of 
their legitimate business by preventing them from hiring halls or meeting 
place.s, having automobiles crowded with detectives, special agents, and other 
armed men to prevent meetings of the regular organizations of employees; also 
In applying for resiruining orders preventing such reeognized leaders of men 
as John Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers, and Raymond Robins, the re¬ 
former, from speaking in a park which had been hired for that purpose by the 
representatives of the regular labor organizations. While this was going on 
the organization forinetl hy the aforesaid company had the privilege of holding 
Its meetings In fire halls and other municipal buildings In the city of Altoona, 
Pa., and did hold many such meetings without let or hindrance. 

Affiant further states that there has been a general reduction In wages and a 
lowering of prices for piecework since the ending of the strike, and that he be¬ 
lieves that a continuance of the arrogant and dictatorial policy of the aforesaid 
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6ompaD,v win lead to riots and disorders In the State o( Penns>-lvanla unless 
some means be found to make the company change Its present poilcy toward Its 
employees. 

Thomas H. Flynn. 

Subscrll)ed and sworn to before me this 5th day of December. 1012. 

[seal.] Kva a. Milne, .VoMrj/ I'lihlie, 

My commission expires February 21, 191.5. 

Commissioner Aishton. What strike is that referred to In that nflldavlt; is 
that what Is known ns the Pierce strike? 

Mr. Peiiham. No, sir; this was a shop-organixalion strike that started In 
Pittsburgh or vicinity In the spring of 1011. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was prior to the Pierce strike? 

Mr. Peiiham. Yes, sir. 

We flleil 50 letters from einplo,vi>es relating to the telegrniihers' organization, 
and the dLscrlmlnation against the members of the regular organization—the 
Order of Uailroad Telegraphers—and the acts In favor of the coni|ian.v organi¬ 
zation. 

IFor said letters see Perham Kxhibit No. 0.1 

I might say that these 50 letters are seleetisl from ahout 10.000 hi my tiles 
at St, Louis. 

Again, on the same snh.tect are 25 selected reports from organizers on the 
same subject. 

(For said reports see Perham Fxhihit No. 10.1 

We have here a copy of circulars for the government of em)ilnyis>s of the tele¬ 
graph department of the Penn.sylvania Uailroad, elfective October 1. 1011. 

CoramlssioniH I.knnon. Promulgatisl by whom? 

Mr. Perham. liy the company. This schedule of rules, when sent out, was 
nccompnnleil by letters. I will rend three of the letters in relation to It 
[reads]: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., K\stern Pennsylvania Division, 

HanWmrg, Pa., November !), jn/j. 

Mr. C. S. Melcher, R. J.; 

I Inclose herewith a copy of regulations for the government of employees of 
the telegraph department, effective October 1, 1014, which were agreed npon 
after several conferences between the company and a committee of operators 
rejiresentlng the Order of Railroad Telegrniihers, Dispatchers, Agents, and 
Signalmen. 

Jos. Brown, Division Operator. 

I might state that a railroad company very seldom advertises a railroad or¬ 
ganization In that manner. [Reads:] 

Philadelphia, October 27, ISlt/. 

AH rnneemed, telegraphic department, Philadelphia Termiiuil Division: 

We send herewith copy of Regulations for the Ooverninent of Employees of 
the Telegraph Department, effective October 1. 1014. 

It Is to be understood that these regulations were proposed by the committee 
of operators who are memhers of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Dis¬ 
patchers, Agents, and Signalmen, and have bi'en agreed to by the company after 
various conferences with that committee. 

H. Logan, Division Operator. 

Wilmington, Del., November S, lOtf/. 

All operators, Maryland Division: 

We are sending you, under separate cover, a copy of Regulations tor the 
Government of Emplo.vees of the Telegraph Departinent, effective Octolair 1, 
1914. These regulations were proposed by the committee of oiierators who are 
memhers of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Dispatchers, Agents, and 
Signalmen, and have been agreed to by the company after various conferences 
with that committee. 

C. J. Budulph, Division Operator. 

(Witness here submitted printed pamphlet entitled “ The Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Co. Regulation for the Government of Employees of the Telegraph De¬ 
partment.”) 
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Ooniiiil.s'.ioner I.emnon. Are there any particular sections to which you refer, 
or do you refer to all of the rules generally? 

Mr. I’sKiiAM. This Is an aineniled code of rules, and the point of this exhibit 
is that when the rules are sent out by the company they state that It is done 
at the re«juest of a labor organization, but it Is the company’s own organization 
and not the regular organization. 

A Voice. Mr. (Ihairnian, on a question of privilege; I am president of the 
O. It. T. & K., and I desire to flic with this commission a list of members. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tleu.se see the secretary, Mr. L. K. Brown, 940 Southern 
Building. In this city. 

A Voice. I have a letter .saying that I was to be Invlteil to attend this meet¬ 
ing, tint It was overlooked. I am here, and I will state. If you will allow me - 

Ohalrnian VVacsii tInterrupting.) We will not allow.you now. 

A Voice. I’lease excu.se me. 

Chairman Wacsii. We will excuse you, but your matter will be taken up In 
the regular way. 

Mr. Teiim\.m. I wish to tile another production. It is a copy of the by-laws 
of the Mutual Beuellt As.soelation of Tennsylvanla Kailroad Employees (Inc.). 
This seems to he the latest hihor organization fostered by the company. It has 
many things to commend It In the way of organization work. I refer to a 
mutual henetit association ja-oposltlon contained therein. It also arranges for 
eomnditees to adjust grievances, and so forth. Among Its peculiarities are, 
“ Olllcers must have lieen l.'l years in the service of the eompun.v.” That Is 
stated on page 41 of this document. “They must have the Indor.seinent of 
the executive olllcers of their various <le|iartnients.’’ That l.s .stated at page 
41 of tills document. “'Phcy must l>(> at least H.'i years of age.” And that is 
statisl on page 41. The arrangement for local committees of adjustment la 
mentioned on page Kt of the doeuiiient. 

(Iloeument referred to was suhmltted in priuted form.) 

(Imiimlssioiier Aisiiton. 'I'liis Mutual Bcnetlt As.soclatton that you have Just 
referred to - this organization has nothing to do with the O. B. T. D. & S., or 
something like that? 

Mr. Teiihmi. No connection that I know of. 

(;ommis.-.ioner Aisiiton. So that this age limit, and all that sort Of thing, does 
not apply lo Ihe other organizations? 

Mr. Teiuiam. No, sir. This la Ihe latest—the la.st organization that is sup- 
piwed lo he formed hy Ihe Tennsylvanla Itallroad (lo. in behalf of Its employees. 

rominissloner Aisiiton. 'riial has a sick benelit? 

Mr. Teriiam. There Is a death fund arranged for. hut no sick benefit that I 
can discover. 

Chairman Wai.sii. In its general form. Is it a labor organization? Poes it 
provide for the pre.seiitatlon of grhwanei's, and does it have the charnctcristlcs 
of a labor organizallon, such as those organizations usually have? 

Mr. Teriiam. Yi's. 

(’ommissioni'r .\isiiton. What class of grievances does it provide for? 

Mr. Teuiia.m. They are not specified, and that question is only mentioned In a 
very Indefinite way, but It l.s there. 

Oommlssloner .\isirroN. .\nd it has no connection with the other order of 
telegraphers that you haie talked about? 

Mr. Teriiam. No. It is a corporation, and It Is dltferent from the others In 
that—that It Is Incorporated. 

With reference to ( barge No, 0, ri'Niw-otlng the company’s refusal to mediate 
or arbitrate labor di.s|niles; During the years 1908 and 1909 the telegraphers, 
through their regularly elected committee, attempted to get recognition and a 
revised tvage scale, but the ofilelals di'cllned to do business with the regular 
committee, and, ns a last resort, mediation under the so-called Erdmhn Act was 
rcquesti'd by the employ ees. The committee consulted with the mediators as to 
the necessity or advlsahllily of taking a strike vote, and the consensus of 
opinion yvns that under the circumstances such a course was not necessary. 
Upon Invitation from the mediators, offlelals of the company and the committee 
representing the employees went to Washington, P. C., during the month of 
February, 1999. The nltorneys for the company made the plea that It was 
necessary, under the law, that trouble should be threatened or pending ^fore 
the mediators could act. As no strike vote had been taken—and, furthermore, 
the committee being unwilling that such a vote should be taken—the negotia¬ 
tion was dropped for the time being. 
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During tlie months of July, August, and September, 1912, the members of the 
Order of Ballroad Telegraphers endeavored again to establish contractual 
relations with the company. The officials by various devices, such as referring 
the committee from one official to the other under the pretense that the same 
were absent on vacation or out of town or on Inspection trips, avoided meeting 
the committee of their employees, and they eventually returned all documents 
to the committee and declined to have any business with them. The company 
then prepared for a strike by placing extra employees in the towers and offlci»s, 
most of whom were totally Ignorant of the requirements of the job. 

The employees’ committee sought metllatlon under the terms of the Federal 
law, but the company refused to either mediate or arbitrate the questions at 
Issue. 

To substantiate these statements we desire to file for the use of the commis¬ 
sion a copy of the Erdman .Act and a copy of the Newlands Act, showing the 
difference between the two statutes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. Please resume the stand at that time, ktr. I’erham, 

(Whereupon the commission took a recess until 2 o’clock in the afternoon.) 

AVTER KECESS—2 P. M. 

Chairman Wapsh. Mr. Perham, will .vo\i please resume the stand? You were 
finishing something when you were Inlerrnpted, atid If you will, please, I would 
like you to finish that; and then, if there Is no ob.lectlon. I would then like to 
have you retire, so ns to put In one other wdtness, with whom arrangements 
have been made to testify at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Per-mam. That is quite agreeable. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very good. Then we will connect It up. 

Mr. Perham. At the point where we stopped I was on my statement with 
reference to charge No. 6, and wo were about to file exhibits to substantiate the 
statements made. 

Chairman Walsh. If you can finish up on No. 6 I wish you would do so. 

Mr. Perham. We now file a coi\v of the Erdman Arbitration Act; a copy of 
the Newlands Act, which superseded the Erdman Act; a copy of our ilrcular 
letter dated October 10, 1012, referring to certain questions mediated or arbi¬ 
trated; the correspondence In relation to our requests for mediation and the 
replies thereto; correspondence showing that the employees desired to go out 
on strike, about which their organiznlion for prudential reasons withheld Its 
approval; newspaper clippings Indicating how the arrogant attitude of the 
officials of the company was generally regarded. Wc have no need to read 
any of the exhibits in the case, and will file them with your permission. And 
that concludes our matters In relation to charge No. 6. 

(All the foregoing matter was submitted In lu-inted form except strike letters, 
for which see Perham Exhibit No, 11. The newspaper clippings are ns fol¬ 
lows; “Bars Knapp and Neill In wage adjustments,” Washington Star, Sept. 
.A. 1912; “Telegraphers ignored,” Pittsburgh Dispatch, Sept, l.l, 1912; “Penn¬ 
sylvania declines mediation of dispute with Its telegraph oT)erntors,” Phila¬ 
delphia Record, Sept. 15, 1912; “ Refuses any mediation with its telegraphers.” 
New York Sun, Sept. 15, 1912; “P. R. R. opens recruiting office for teleg¬ 
raphers,” Philadelphia Public I.edger, Sejit. 26, 1912.) 

Oialrman Walsh. Then, if you will Just retire for the present, we tvill recall 
you when we get through with the next witness. 

Mr. Perham. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Lincoln. 

(Mr. Robert T. Lincoln was here called ns a witness. Ills testimony will be 
found under the heading “ Pullman Employees.”) 

TESTIKONY OF UR. H. B. FEREAK—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. May I ask you to take up at the point you left off, and 
Just proceed. .1 am sorry to have detained you In this manner, but arrange¬ 
ments were made many days ago. 

Mr. Perham. I expect to be through Ifi a very few minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. We must have perfect order In the rear of the house, 
please. 

Mr. Perham, With reference to charge No. 7, the voluntary relief department 
of tbe F, R. R is an Insqrance department of employees with accident, sick- 
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nefw. death, and pensioning benefits. While It is known as a voluntary associa¬ 
tion, yet In the last few years ineitil)ershl|) has practionlly become compulsory. 

The objectionable features of this relief department Is that an employee loses 
nil cHpdty In It when he leaves the service of tlie {“ompany. either voluntary or 
through discharge, 'rids Is, of etmrse, a powerful weapon In the company’s 
hands, for men wIkj have contributed ta thlk insurance fund for 10 or 20 years 
are very careful to do mdldng which will endanger their position with the 
company and thereby cause tlaun to lose all that they have paid In. 

During the year 1014, 41.412- 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Mr. I'KKifAM. Foriy-nne thousand four hundred and twelve men lost their 
equity In this Insunuu'e. The Injustice of forcing men to take Insurance which 
can Ih» lerrnlnateil at ilie pleu'^uri' of tlie issuing company w’ithout any refund 
being made is to<t patent to require com>nent. 

Should an em|)loy(‘e sue lla‘ company, there la a clause In his Insurance 
contract wtdeh pro\ldes flial h<‘ automatically forfeits his rights. Tn spite 
of tlie tlionsands wdio are forced to give up their .savings of years, we know of 
no case in wlilch a successfid sail ims been brought against the company to 
force tliem to nd’und money wrongfully relained. When an employee Is dis¬ 
charges! he inis to surnanha* Ids relief contrncl before he will be paid the 
money due for Ids labor. The voluntary relief department Is In reality em¬ 
ployers’ liability Insuraiu-e in winch the employt‘c jaiys ilio prenduin. 

The twentyqdnlh annual report (d‘ tlie company, which Is dute<l Decomber 31, 
lfil3. slum's a ni(anl)eisldj> of 1.31,ISO. ll sliows tliat there were 33.01)7 acces¬ 
sions t(> membersldp, and ihal 41.412 inemlMa's left the service of tlie company. 
It is not staled wind proi)orlion of lliesi* men left voluntarily and what propor¬ 
tion wen* dls<‘lnirge»i. On llie us.aumption tlnit lljese men had been members 
for tive years and wer(‘ m(*mlHa's of the second-class relief, which requires a 
yearly premium of $1S. ilieii tlicse 41,112 iiuat would have paid into tlie com¬ 
pany treasury $3.707,OSO, in w’idcli fund tiiey lost all equity. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Has tlu-re ind lieen a court ruling on that proposition that 
they had \o refund the pnaiduin in cases of discharge? 

Mr. I*KHii vM. Not to our kiiowlnlge, w'e have not been aide to diseover that. 

(fiiairman Wai.mi. My attention was called to the alleged fact Unit Ihe Su¬ 
preme (’oiirt of the Distrlci of Columhla had such u case under consideration. 

Mr. Pkbham. It may he the fact and we are not cognizant of it. Now, in 
relation to this mailer- 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of any case In w’ldch that question w’na 
ever lestcsl out as a legal proposition? 

Mr. I'kuha.m. I myself collected a hill of tliat character from the railroa<l 
wmpany without a suit, just on presentation of the facts. 

I want to state to make it more clear that lids relief to the sick benefit and 
superannuation fund, hotli of wldcli are Incapable of separation under existing 
arrangements. Tliere seems to be no (*omplaint in regard to the sick-benefit 
feature, tbe conipiaint being prneileally upon the superannuation end of it. 
Now, we desire to file copies of the annual reports of the Penn.sylvania Rail¬ 
road’s Voluntary Relief Department for the years ending December 31, 1909, 
1910, 1913, and 1914, 

(Witness sulmditeil in priutisl form tlie Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty- 
eighth, and Twenty-ninth Annual Reports of the I’ennsylvanla Voluntary Re¬ 
lief Department.) 

Also cjHdes of the regulations governing the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Volun- 
tary Department. I wish to call .special attention to the.part on page 24, 

widen reads (tids refers to ai>pllcatlons for membership In the relief depart¬ 
ment) : ‘ I also agree tliat any undue or fraudulent statement made by me to 
the meiiicttl examiner, or any cotioealment of facts In this application, or resig¬ 
nation from tlie service of the said company, or my being relieved from em- 
ployment and pay therein at the pleasure of the company or Its proper officers 
shall forfeit inv membersldp In tbe aforesaid relief fund and aR benefits, rights, 
^ u ^***^^*‘5 px<*epting that my leaving the service shall not 

(In the absence of any of the other foregoing causes of forfeiture) deprive me 
or any benefits to the payment of which I shall have previously‘bewme entitled 
by reason of accident or .sickness occurring w'hlle In the service.” 

(Printed panqihlet, entitled Uegidatioiis Governing the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Voluntary Relief Department,” subndtted.) 

I point that out to illustrate that the employees give up all their rights by 
such an agreement. 
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Now, as an example of the auperannuatiou allowance, I Rather from this 
law that an employee who has been a member, any for 30 years—10 years In 
first class, 10 years In second, and 10 years In third clna.s. It flRures <ait 10 
multiplied by 12 mnitiplled by 1 Is $1.20<; 10 multiplied by 12 raultii>lled bj 2 is 
12.40: 10 multiplied by 12 multlplltsl by 3 Is $3.60. The monthly allowanii' 
would then be $7.20. and that is not guaranteed. The pension allowance, assum¬ 
ing .$600 average salary for tlie first 10 years, then 1 jaw cent of $600 is $r>. Six 
dollars mnitiplled by 30 years of service amounts to $180. tine hundred and 
eighty dollars tier year divides at $1.') per month. The total drawn bj em- 
ploy»*es Is $1.') and $10..')0 from the voluntary rolleftlepurtment makes the total 
of .$22.20 per month. [Heading:] 

The Investments of the department are passed on by the advisory cominiltee, 
who.se action, however, is subject to the apiiroval of the directors of the 
1*. U. It. This company, however, la the guarantor of the funds." 

ICmployees are divided Into five classt's ncconling to their earnings. 


I'livw. 

Karninjrs. 

Prflmluni. 

Daily 
aecMont ; 
beiielll. 

Blck. 

Peatli. 

1 . 

moo 

$9 00 
IS. 00 
27.00 
36.00 
45.00 

$o.r>o 

l.tX) 

1.50 
2.00 

2.50 

$0.40 

1 O.HO 
' 1.20 
1.60 
2. (M) 

$250 00 
500.00 
750.00 
1,000.00 
1,250.00 

2. 

3 . 

SrtWCo 75 00 

4. 

5. 

95 00 



Monthly 
allowiiiiop, 
30 yoarb. 


$.1 (’0 

laM) 
14. to 

lK.no 


Tiie annuity is not guaranteed. Any surpius from the relief funds is turned 
over to this superannuation fund at tlie end of the three-yt'ar periods. If there 
Is not eno\igh to pay this rate, then ali payments of unnultie.s are scaled down 
proportionately. 

If the employee leaves the service, whetiier voluntariiv or tlirough arbitrary 
dismissal, he loses all equity In the relief fund. Should he sue the companv, he 
forfeits Ills equity. 

The eompany pays the cost of mnlntalnlng the department and tnakes good 
any deficiency in the relief-fund liability account. 

Payments to this relief fnml are paid montidy In advance, being deducted 
froHi tJie employee’s; monthly enriiinK^. This pnyment takes priH'odonee over 
any otlier claim against the eurninj;s of an employee. 

In the last few years membership in this association Is believed to Imve 
hecimie compulsory. In any event tlje company will not employ anv man wlio 
a<^ not first take and pass the medical examination for this association. 

This association works decidedly to the advantage of the P. R. R. It l.s 
really employers’ liability insurance, except that it is so arranstni that the 
employees pay the premium. Then, too, f(*ar of losin;? all of the money which 
they have paid into It keeps the omplovees steadily at work and Is a very 
effective club in the company’s hands in the time of trouble. 

I file a large list of letters and statements showing that the department is 
a misnomer and that the membership is not voluntary. 

(See Perbam Exhibit No. 12. A clipping from the Evening .TonrnnI, Wuab- 
lUCTon, Del., Miircli 4. 1915, entitled “ H. & (). l.s illegal.” was also submltteil.) 

On our part, the objectlou is becnu.se the men do not seem to live long 
enough to draw any pension or superannuation fund. 

Comml.ssloner Lknnon. Before leaving that subject, have you a statement ns 
™ fi^unuilatlon of funds In this department by the compuny? 

Mr. Pebham. It Is show'n In the annual reiwrt, exhibits I furnished for four 
jCTrs. There are some more Interesting matters in this exhibit, ns to the con- 
aition of telegraphers and signal men, and the reason why. Their names do 
not appear upon the roll of honor ns old employees, and the reasons why are 
shown In the exhibit 

Chairman Wai-sh. What are the main reasons? 
iio f’ .f*®'***- ’f*'® conditions of service are so Intense that the men do not 
uve to that age, and Insanity among signalmen Is one of the most remarkable 
reatures of It A number of the men have broken down from the conditions 
'‘"•J®*'.t*'®y '"'“'■k; the constant watchfulness In the operation of trains 
and the movements of signals controlling their movement Is of such a strenu¬ 
ous nature that they break down quite frequently. 
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Chairman Wawh. How are the statistics on that preserved and found? 

Mr. teHAM. We have no statl.stlcs on an unorganized road, and this Is 
coniparullvcly an unorganized roiid. The organization never got a footing 
here, and never have got Into position to make up statistics. 

Chairman Walsh, What statistics have you hearing out the statement you 
have made that a number of the men have been atlllcted with Insanity because 
of that? 


Mr. PEaiiAM. Nothing but letters from employees upon tbe subject. 
Commissioner Aishto.v. Have you letters submitted to the commission bear¬ 
ing on that subject? 

Mr. 1'ei(Iia,m. I have. 

Comml.ssloner Aisiiion. Pertaining to the Pennsylvania Uallroad or to or- 
ganlze<l railroads? 

Mr. Pekiiam. Particularly lo the Pennsylvania Uallroad, and to no other 
(Roe Perbam Exhibit No. C;.) 

Chairman Walsh. Pniceed. 


Mr. pKittiAM. With reP'i’ence to charge No. 8, and of the company bringing 
In a large force of armed men during the shopmen’s strike In 1911 the Penn¬ 
sylvania Uallroad brought lido Altoona between and 300 armed men. 
The.se men followed peaceable citizens from iilace to place, kept an auto¬ 
mobile, with Its engine constantly running, in order that these men should not 
cscaiK' their esiiionage, and. on one occasion, bad several hundred police, fully 
iirmed and dressed as workingmen, who mingled with a crowd of strikers 
In the Pitcairn shops. In the same year, they tried practically the same 
tactics. They brought In hundreds id' these armed men and on one occasion 
they tiaraded through the streets of Pitcairn with the supposed object of pro¬ 
voking a counter dlsiilay of force. 

Hurlng (he trainmen's tronhies in 1913 the company mobilized between .TOO 
and 7(10 men at I.ncknow, a few miles west of Harrisburg. These men were 
stationed where (hey could he seen by all train crews on the north, south, east 
and \y>st lines, and they engaged in drills and target practice with riot guns 
in order to awe the trainmen. It is worth noting that as soon ns the trainmen 
ftffTPOd to urbitruto tlu'lr dinicoltios with tho ooinpuny, this force of incu were 
(ll.srM'rsiKl find sent hack to tlieir respective stations. 

in cmineclion ullh that sulijei-t 1 desire to read a letter from four different 
men nildressed lo Mr, Prank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation 
of Ijibor, dated Altoona, Pa., May 24, 3911: 


Disar Sir axo UiioTiiKit: Replying to your request for a statement of the 
conditions existing m Altoona at present, b('g to state as follows; The Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad (o., as you probably know by this time, have about 2tXl 
in organizers; in addition to this they have two 

automobiles am a motor cycle al their service, and every act of the labor 
wS'Tvf.'.' "..''"1 ^ <'losi'ly watchetl from early In the morning till late at night. 
I'ronH, I*?i 1 " Altameid Hotel, but were compelled to leave, ns the 
M "n“‘'‘’''"hsylvtinla Uallroad Co. would remonstrate 
■fn ev^rv^mt,.^(^H^ u ""A''' cetuseil admittance 

' ‘‘xceiilion of two. On several occasions we 
mnn.?,r.,t A* 'V‘‘ “ u meeting, and In every instance the company 

the lease mul I! ■ «*""**' by either buying tbe property or securing 

oor Avork “'O *>“"• This made 

best we conhl-^in ‘Ir r "A,.""' aPPhcatlons for membership as 

'k?..''!,'’ oo yiiit (orners, public places, and wherever we could meet the 

wimii^l™">r,.T*' f 1 "' '''T|« t that we are securing applications very rapidly. 

atiUed here pul) ic senliment was rather Indifferent, if not against 

men nnd^nboiit' 7 -' ' ? “ "‘hJorlty of the business 

ments ^T^ rcimn™ In' ‘ ‘sympathy with our move- 

ments. Tiil.s in sentimont has brought about largely by the 

Inc" riSmtuntlon^^h^^^^ stand the abuses of the company's continued shndow- 
. “Vi n “‘‘“ml's by the hostile press, etc., and In 

?n ot™ H n! ''mlr share by compelling their employees 

to sign n petition calling for a mass meeting to protest our presence la this city. 

®'*PP'hSS froffl tliB pccss of Altoona, many of 
"f, *' • The opera house tn which the meeting 

“ml, while the house was comfortably 
filled, the larger portion of the audience was composed of company clerks, 
foremen, business men, and other understrappers, together with tS)M draw 
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there by curiosity. While this meeting was going on fully 1,000 men gathered 
in front of our hotel and called for addresses from the organizers, which un¬ 
fortunately could not be complied with, owing to the prohibitory order of the 
mayor of the city, although Brother Flynn did briefly e.\plaln our position 
From present IndlcaUons It te evident that the shops here can be organized, 
but It will take some time. Public feeling at present Is running pretty high, 
and the company insinuates that more drastic measures will be used to rid 
the city of our presence. In one of the clippings you will find a part of Brother 
Flynn’s story. This was the first and only statement of our side of the con¬ 
troversy the local press ever contalne<I, and even this would not have appeared 
had not many of the workingmen canceled their subscriptions. The Pitcairn 
Express is circulated In this city every wtiek and is eagerly sought after by 
the public, who are anxious to learn the truth. The foregoing Is a brief stat^ 
ment of conditions as they exist liere at present. 

Trusting in the near future to be in position to keep vou more fully posted 
we desire to remain, ’ ' 

Fraternally, yours, 

F. II. Fi.y.nn, 

John .1. ,Sweeney, 

John Schmitt, 

II.VKIIY 10. ScHII.r.INO, 

Senate Hotel, Altoona, Pa. 

Clommissloner Aishton. Who are those men? 

Mr. Pebham. The first one Is tlie organizer for Iho American Federation 
of Labor, and I believe Schmitt and Schilling to be inenibers of the Boiler 
Makers’ Union, but I am not quite sure ns to that. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is not the Order of Italiwav Tclegranhers? 
That was another affair? * 

Mr. Perham. That was the sliop trades. 

Commissioner Aishton. So that this—was this the Pierce trouble that was 
referred to a while ago? 

Mr. Pebham. No; that is anotlior one; tliat l.s the western district wherein 
the Pierce trouble took place. 

In addition to that I will file five reports from our rejire-sentatlves ns to the 
hulldozing and terrorizing of the people and the employees In the vielnitv of 
Altoona at that time. ^ 

. o^.T’iS found at the end of this subject, marked “ Perham Ex- 

juhlt No. 13. ) 

With reference to charge No. 9, the company uses lls power to Intimidate not 
only Its own employees but also bankers, merchants, hotel keepers, newsimners 
and other citizens. i i • 

In Altoona in 1911 labor organizers were forced to leave their hotel at the 
dictation of the company. A restaurant keeper of Juniata named Walker 
who was favorable to the strikers, was forcisl out of business, and after secur¬ 
ing a position was dlschargetl through the Influence of the company 
Small printing firms in Harrisburg had their business interfered with on 
account of lending moral support to striking shopmen. Bankers were np- 
proimhetl by company ofliclals in the same city—newsiiapers were requested to 
discharge reporters who had written stories which the railroads did not approve 
of; a conference of editors was called to agree to the censoring of news; com¬ 
pany employees are forced to sign petitions and write letters in support of 
measur^ which the company desires passed. Employees are told how to vote- 
are forbidden to visit the cnpltol when legislation affecting them is up, and. In 
general, surrender their entire freedom in return for a chance to work for a 
wnge which is hardly sufficient to keep the wolf from the dw)r. 

With relation to those charges, I desire to rend this statement from C. P 
Welker: 

“To whom concerned: 

“I, 0. F. Welker, a resident of Juniata, Pa., make the following statement 
and will sw^r to same at any time called upon to do so: 

‘That at and before this time of the Pennsylvania Railroad Shopmen’s strike 
at Juniata, Pa., I was the proprietor of a restaurant at Second and Fourth 
Jnnlata’ Pa., and had exhibited In my place of business a “ union 
cart and was a sympathizer with the men on strike during this time, at differ¬ 
ent times. 1 had arguments with Charles Luther, a Pennsylvania Railroad 
88818“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-3 
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employee, conetaWe, etc., who misquote*! me, and Spangler ^ 

tective. conatable, etc., but who mixed actively In t*)® 

Oo.*s aide of the controversy. On account of these things, I was practically 

forced out of business. can 

“After this I applied for and was given a position by Mr. Pennington at Pen¬ 
nington repair yards. This job lasted one and one-half days, when Pennln^on 
notltled me If I remained there I must furnish references. I applied to Mr. 
McOIbbona, of the middle division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who had em¬ 
ployed me prior to the time I entered the restaurant business. Mr. McGlbbons 
gave me a fine re*‘onnnen<iution. which I took to Pennington, who then said I 
would have to have more recommendations. I asked why. I asked him what 
he ha*i against me. He said, ‘ I can not tell you that. I must look out for my 
own position; I can not employ you, anyway.’ ^ ^ 

“That Just before Charles l.uther assaulted Organizer Gallagher he (Luther) 
assaulted a 14-year-oId boy named Saterfleld and w'as practically mobbed by 
citizens of .Inan'lafn because of that act, having Injured the boy so that his face 
was covered with blood, l.utber maile his escape by catching a street car, 
jumping off at entrant of Juanlata Pennsylvania Railroad shops and getting 
Inside the Inclosure there; that Charles Luther’s reputation is very bad; that 
there Is no doubt the P(!nns.vlvaidn Railroad paid Luther's wages and expenses 
while he was away on account of the assault uixm the person of John Gallagher 
near the Kenato Hotel, Altoona, Pa., In 11)11, while. It Is reported, Gallagher 
was under the InlhuMiee of liquor. That there is no question but that the 
assaults utsm young Saterfield and Gallagher were premeditated for the purpose 
of creating trouble ami excitement. In order to create a condition that would 
Justify the bringing Into the situation of deputy sheriffs. 

“ That It la almost impos.slblc for me to secure work In and around Altoona 
and Juanlata. Pa., on account of the lidluenees as above stated. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad furnished several automobiles for use of detec¬ 
tives during the strike. 

“C. F. Welkes, 
"Jumiata {Altoona), Pa.” 


In closing, allow me to state that while the documentary evidence submitted 
in 8UpiK)rt of our averments may he considered voluminous, yet only a few were 
Sheeted. We have In our fS)ase3slon over 10,000 letters and other documents 
upon the various suhjeels that hav(‘ aicumulate*! In the past five years. The 
subjects herein mentioned are a matter of vital Interest to the men employed 
upon the Pennsylvania Itailroad lines in partlcidar, and they are of more than 
ordinary Inttwest to every rallroail employee in the United States. 

The railroad employees generally are In hopes that this honorable commis¬ 
sion may be able to make some recommendations that will have the effect of 
ameliorating conditions that, us far as this company Is concerned, may be 
consldere*! Intolerable. 

I might a<ld to that that owing to the prestige and Importance of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad (here are many railroads In the United States that follow 
lbs example In siieh matters, and that Is the reason why the most powerful 
and the moat Important of them all was selecteil as the railroad to be In¬ 
vestigated by this commission. 

I might add that when this company changes Its policy In regard to these 
matters that other rallrna<la will do the same thing and make It much better 
for employees throughout a certain district of the country, which notably lies 
between here and the New England States; and with that I will (dose my 
presentattoiv of the case. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Perham, In your last statement, yon stated there 
were other railroads other than the Pennsylvania on w'hich these conditions 
existed. They are not all confined to New England, are they? 

Mr. Pebham. Not all. 

Commissioner Aishton. In fact a great many railroads west of Chicago, or , 
In the western territory, are liicludeil. are they not? 

Mr. Pebhan. Probably the worst offender against the people In this country 
Is tile LonIsvIHe & Nashville Railroad, with the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Loots closely behind It. 

Commissioner Aishton. And the Atchison, Tokepa & Santa Fe,, and a number 
of SoadS we could name out in that territory? 

Hr. pEHHAM. We consider that r*>ad a bad a*fi:or, but we have not got such 
serloUs charges to bring against them. 
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CommlssioDer Aishton. Now, about these Intolerable condltiona you apeak of. 
I understood in one of your statements that as far as the conditions of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad were concerneil, It was not a matter of persuiml knowl¬ 
edge with you, but a matter that was communicated to you through letters 
from these people? 

Mr. Pebhau. That is partially correct I might say that as an organizer and 
representative of labor, 1 have had considerable experience with the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad employees. Personally I have met thousands of them, but I 
never worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad and can not speak from an exact 
knowledge of conditions as an employee can. 

Commissioner Aishton. From your personal knowledge and observation of the 
employees, it would be confined largely to the employees in the station service, 
would it not, or telegraph service? 

Mr. Pesbau. I am glad you asked that question, because it gives me an op¬ 
portunity to explain. At the time this grievance arose I was chairman of the 
railroad employees’ department of the American Federation of Labor, and In 
that capacity 1 took an Interest In the grievances of the shopmen, the trackmen, 
and the clerks, and organizations that were afllllated with the American 
Fetleratlon of Labor. And I might further add that had it not been for the 
fact that we had so many men interested in this grievance, that these charges 
would have been formulated In a more logical manner than they have been 
presented here. The subject has been made complex becau.se a great iiuuiber 
of men have had a hand in making out that petition to the commission. 

Commissioner Aishton. Possibly my misunderstanding arose from this, that 
this hearing was In the matter of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Order of 
Railway Telegraphers, and I did not understand that it Involved all classes 
of labor on the Pennsylvania road, ns has iteen indicated by your letters. 

Mr. Peeham. That is a fact, that we have made the charge, but at the time 
this petition was prlntetl and framed we actually reiwesenti'd all of the other 
organizations with the exception of the four brotherhoods, who have a fisiera- 
tlon of their own. 

Comml.ssloner Aishton. So those 10,000 letters that you say are In your 
oftice at St. T-ouls—I think you so stateil? 

Mr. Pekhau. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The 10,000 letters on which you base this are not 
of station employees or telegraph operators, but are from among the entire 
employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Peeham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is true, is it? 

Mr. Peeham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. There are only about 3,000 station employees, what 
you might call station employees, on the Pennsylvania lines? 

Mr. Peeham. My understanding is that there are 5,000 on the lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie, and n large number on the western lines, but this inquiry 
relates to the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

Commissioner Aishton. I am going on the report made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. to the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which they classified 
them, and I think you will find that there are 3,000, ns stated In that report. 
Now, referring, Mr. Perlmm, to the 1887 strike, and ns lieing prior to that time, 
as I understand, that you, or the Order of Hallway Telegraphers, had not had 
any particular difficulty in getting meetings or negotiating with olficers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, but since that time you had had difficulty. What was 
that strike in 1887, or did I correctly understand you? 

Mr. Peeham. 1 referred to that strike as an interesting illustration of what 
mw occur where employees are generally discontented. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was that a strike of station employees at that time? 

Mr. Peeham. It was of all of the employees, everybody was mixed up in 
that, both trainmen, enginemen, shopmen, trackmen- 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). That was 1877, 

^mmissioner Aishton. That is what confused me; that was a general strike? 

Mr. Peeham. Yes; It is an Interesting Oovernment report, and photograph of 
1 very serious trouble. 

Commissioner O’Oonnbll. That should be corrected In the record. 

Mr. Peeham. It should be 1877. 

Commissioner Aishton. 1877? 

Mr. Peeham. Yes. 
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OuminIsHloner Aishton. And nt that time all classeB of employee Just simply 

quit uiiil laid down their work and also resorted to violence and destroyed con¬ 
siderable property of the railroad company? 

Mr. I’KBHAM, ye.s, 

CommlsHloner Aishwk. And destroyed a roundhouse and other things? 

Mr. I'miUM. Yes. 

CamnilssUmer Aishton. Now, speaking of your organization, and not others 
assoi'latod with tlie Federation of Labor, did the organization you represent or 
yoursidf seek Interviews with the ollicers of the Pennsylvania Ilallroad? 

Mr. PifiBiiAji. I have. 

Coinmlssloiu'r Aishton. With what oflieers? 

Mr. I’EiiiiAM. With every on(> of Hie managing otllcers from the superintendent 
of telegrapli (o tlie president of the roail. 

Commissioner Aishton. Widl, tlie president of the road doesn't ordinarily 
handle those matters, lint the vice pri'sldent or the general manager, ns a rule, 
would ordinarily handle suc h nialters? 

Mr. I’eriiam. Yes; and we have applied to eaeli and every one of them. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think yon niimtloned Mr. Atterbury’s name; was 
Mr. Atterbury vli'o president at that time or general manager? 

Mr. i'EaiiAM. lie wins vice president at that time, and we also applied to 
S. C. Iking, who was then general manager. 

Conimlssloner Aishton. Wliat answers did you get from Mr. Long and from 
Mr. Atterbury? 

Mr, PeaiiAU. They referred ns hack to the superintendent of telegraph, I 
believe, and eventually all correspondence and schedules and the letters with 
relation to It were all returned to Mr. .Tolin.son’s otilce. 

Commissioner Aishton. Were you told by any of those ofllccrs that there 
was a question of wliether you represented the men or not? 

Mr. I’EKiiAM. I think they pretendeil they are doing business with the com¬ 
pany organization, and they said If then- was only three niemhera of that 
organization they would do huslne-s with that preferably to doing Im3lnes.s 
with mine. 

Commissioner Aishton. And lliat lias lavn the main question Involved, or 
one of ttie questions Involved, ns to whether the organization Is really what It 
represents Itself to lie. a representative organization of the men? 

Mr. Pebuam. Yes; I think that Is a very Important question. 

Coiuiulssloner Aishton. And Is It not particularly tlie ease when there are 
two or three organlzntions striving for supremacy on the road? 

Mr. Pkbham. Tliere is nothing of that character In this case. 

Commissioner Aishton. I thought there was testimony given that there was 
another organization on the Pennsyhania lines, and isisslbly on some other 
lines, the O, II. T., and the D. S., or somelliing of that kind. 

Mr. I’EnHAM. That refers to the company organization; that Is true. 

Commissioner Aishton. I do not know; It was not referred to ns a company 
organization; It was referred to ns the O. It. T. and the 1). S., or someUilng 
like that; I don’t know Just what it is, but anyway they represent some other 
employees than you claim to represent? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes; two or three of them. 

Commissioner Aishton. And was not that the reason given by the officers 
of the Pennsylvania Itallroad for declining to enter into contract with you or 
your officers? 

Mr. PEnHAM. Yes, sir; and It was regarded ns a device by ns to avoid 
meeting ns. 

Commissioner Aishton. It was so regarded by yon, perhaps; but that was 
the reply of the company; they Just gave their reasons why they did not meet 
with you, didn’t they? 

Mr. Pkbham. I think that was stated among other things—-that they had an 
organization of their own; that is the way we understood It 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, Mr. Perham, speaking about the Pennsylvania 
Railroad now, does your organization, the Order of Rnllway Telegraphers, 
elalni to represent any other class of employees other than employees who 
handle the telegraph or telephone In their dally line, of bnsiness? 

Mr. Pkbham. We have nine classes of railroad employees In the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

Commissioner Aishton. Clerks? 

Mr. Pebiiam. Who telephone; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Clerks In the freight houses, with the telegraphers? 
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Ur. Pdbah. Tbe men who handle the train nnlers, train movements. 

Commissioner AisStton. The clerks who handle the telegrapli Instruments as 
a part of their day’s workt 

Mr. PsBHAir. Fes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who'also handle the phone or telegraph? 

Mr. Pbshak. res, air. 

Commissioner Aishtow. And lever men? 

Mr. Tes. 

Coinnilssloner Aishton. Whether they handle the telephone or telegraph or 
not? 

Mr. Pebhau. Tes. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is, If n nmn hmidlos a lever to throw switches 
you have him in your organization? 

Mr. Pkbham. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And signal repair men? 

Mr. Pebbau. Not at all. 

Commissioner Aishton. You do not have Ihein? 

Mr. Pebhau. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. They have a separate organization, have they not? 

Mr. Pebhau. Yes; they belong to the Brotherhood of Itallway Signalmen. 

Commissioner Aishton. You don’t undertake lo represent any clerks other 
than those handling telephones on account of train orders? 

Mr, Pebhau. Train oi-ders. I might add to that that we represent train 
dispatchers and staff men, interlockers, as well as the telephone and telegrapher 
and the signalman. 

Commissioner Aishton. These organizers, Mr. Perham, that you told about, 
that had such a time at Altoona; there were several references to that, and 
all had reference to the trouble that they had In getting a meeting place and 
in the Injunction that was served upon their meeting in Kylvan Park? 

Mr. Pebhau. Sylvan lAidge. 

Commissioner Aishton. Sylvan Lodge. It was all the .same occurrence? 

Mr. Pebhau. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. These organizers that were then', they were not rep¬ 
resenting your order? That was In your connwtlon us .secretary of the Feilera- 
tion of Labor? 

Mr. Pebhau. Or in that direction. 

Commissioner Aishton. You spoke about an organizer Ix'lng at Pittsburgh 
Interviewing the negro redcaps and people there. How many of those organ¬ 
izers did you have In your organization? 

Mr. Pebhau. This was the same man, Mr. Ellis, that I mention so many 
times in this Inquiry. I put him on this Job and had him look up all these 
matters. I might say that I went on the ground myself llrst to discover 
whether there was any validity In these charges and rumors of charges and 
found that there was, and then afterwards put Mr. Ellis on to look It up; and 
he spent possibly a year in looking It up and reporting to me what he found. 

Commissioner Aishton. He was doing a klud of secret work, going around 
and getting information and transmitting it to you? 

Mr. Pebhau. It must have been secret. 

Commissioner Aishton. He was the only man cmployeil in that capacity by 
your organization? 

Mr. PisBAU. Oh, no; I had quite a number of men during the year or two. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes. Well, do they work and report to you what 
they find? 

Mr. Pebhau. Yes; to see if there Is anything to the.se complaints. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, then, these organizers that were down there 
at Altoona—^you read a letter from one of them saying that he had been very suc¬ 
cessful In getting 75 per cent of the employees on their side. That would Indi¬ 
cate that the employees when he went there were not very favorable to this 
proposition of striking and raising a disturbance, didn’t It? 

Mr. Pebhau. Well, yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Were those men sent down there particularly for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Pebhau. They were sent there to organize the men. That Is onr busi¬ 
ness—to organize men. And these were mostly shopmen that got into that 
struggle there, and they found that, the newspapers were controlled by the 
employer and that everybody was In terror of the employer. The people along' 
the line of this railroad are enslaved. We desired to free them. 
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f^inmltwloner Aishton. Yc»; I understand that Is the attitude and your 
work: but, now, down here at Altoona this strike was on, as I understand It, 
when these organisers went down there? 

Mr. Pbkham. No; this oeeurred, I Itelleve, prior to the strike; although I am 


noi sun: oi iimi, . , , 

Commissioner Aishton. No ; hut when this letter was written, however, these 
four organizers wei‘e down there, and, as one of them says, “We have now 
got 75 per ecnt of the men," Indleatlng that there was a very much less number 
when they starteil In on their work? 

Mr. I’EBHAM, Yea; naturally. 

Commissioner Aishton. You stiy that there were about 200 guards kicking up 
a disturbance? 

Mr. Peiiham. Yes. 

Cominl.ssloner AistiTON. And they were these fellows drilling along the track 
so the trainmen could see them? 

Mr. I’Eiiii.vH. Y('s, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And after you had this Altoona disturbance? 

Mr. Pekiiam. Yes; that Is my understanding. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, your understanding comes from the or¬ 
ganisers—the letters they wrote about It? You were not there? 

Mr. Pebhau. I was not there. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yiai have no iiersonal knowledge? 

Mr. Pebham. No iiersonal knowledge of the facts in that matter. 

Commissioner Aishton. No; It la Just simply what these organizers and fel¬ 
lows that were around gelling hironiialion lor you picked up and wrote you? 

Mr. Pebham. And from employees not represmitiiig me; some hundreds of 
•nmloyees I never met. I have their letters. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yea. This Information you gave this morning about 
these “bulls,” as you call them—these special agents and spotters and detec¬ 
tives and all that class of fellows—you said ,1. F. Illley- 

Mr. Pebham. Yes. 

Comndsaloner Aishton. He Is the third vice president of the rallwav clerks, 
isn’t he? 

Mr. Pebham. Yea, air; that is his position. 

Commissioner Aishton. 'I’lmt la a sort of organizing position. Is It, or Is that 
an executive position? 

Mr. Pebham. He holds meidinga and organizes men. 

OommlBsloner Aishton. Yes; hut all the information you have altout this 
affable gentleman he thought was on hla trail wherever he went and followed 
him around and who iiud him on trains and on doeks and all that kind of 
thing—all you know nhont that la Just what Riley wrote you? 

Mr. Peuiiam. Unfortumitely, mil all I know about It, beeimso I have had the 
same experience, and every man, I think, that ever went near the Pennsylvania 
to organize employees has hud the same exiierlence. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well, Isn't that a coimnon experience or a common 
feeling, 1 believe, on the part of imt only the offlcera of litbor unions, but also 
of officers of railroads, that every movement Is being watched, and all that kind 
of thing? It Is a kind of imitual feeling and about lUne-tcnths Is “bunk,” 
Isn’t It? 


Mr. Pebham. Oh. no; labor-organization men are Intensely practical. Not 
one In a hundred iHhor-orguidzuihm men at llils lime i.i reallv followed by a 
detective—everyboily knows what he Is going to do—except by this company 
that einplo.vs so many of them. 

Commissioner Aishton. Exactly—well, you take the detective racket, It has 
been worked to death, hasn’t it? You have been workisl and the railroads have 
been worked until It looks ridiculous. Yos; until It looks ridiculous; and It Is 
a favored stunt with everybody connected with both sides of the business to 
make out that tliey are kind of martyrs and being followeil by these detectives, 
and, ns a matter of fact, nobody pays much attention to It. 

Mr. Pebham. If you would Just take the gtins off of those men, we would not 
have any complaint; but we can not get on an equality because we can not carry 
guns. If they would Just take the guns away from those men, we don’t care. 

Commissioner AisHTon. I think you have given some testimony—In fact, 
turned in a document here published by the Pennsylvania Railroad, tliat they 
spent $800,000 last year, was It, for policing? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Eighty thousand? 

Mr. PsRHAM. Eight hundred thousand. 
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Commissioner Aishton. Eight hundred thousand. I think, was the amount 
named, and that Includes, I suppose, the Fort Wayne and the Pennsylvania 
and the whole system, doesn’t It? 

Mr. Pebham. I am not sure about that, but I think closer Investigation would 
show the figure Is altogether wrong and that It Is not half stated. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well, it comes out over the signatures of the offi¬ 
cers of the road, and I should hardly think tliey would publish anything that Is 
not correct. Let’s say It Is |800,000, or take any figure you want to set, for 
the sake of the argument—do you know, or have you any knowledge of the 
Pennsylvania police force organization and Its duties, and what they do? 

Mr. Pebham. Na 

Commissioner Aishton. Tour home Is In St. Louis? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. The Pennsylvania rnn.s in there over the Vandalla 
lines, and the Vandalla Is included In that figure. Do you know how many 
policemen they have In St. Louis, and what their duties are? 

Mr. Pebham. I have no Idea. 

Commissioner Ai-shton. Do you know that their police force covers also 
crossing flagmen who are In uniforms? 

Mr. Pebham. I don't know that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well. I don’t know tlint, hut I have a very shrewd 
suspicion that they are. and that can be developed on Investigation.’ Do .vou 
know how many policemen they have around their passenger station at—well, 
we will take the Union Station In Chicago? Do you know what their force Is 
there? 

Mr. Pebham. I do not know. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do yon know what they pav the men? 

Mr. Pebham. Not at all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do you know what their duties are? 

Mr. Pebham. I never was- 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Have you ever liecn in their freight 
station ? 


Mr. Pebham. Never- 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Ever see any of the men In uniform 
along the Pennsylvania road? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes; a great many. 

Commissioner Aishton. You don't know anything about their duties, or how 
nece.ssary they are In the operation of the road, or in the protection of their 
passengers or freight, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Pebham. I do not. 


Commissioner Aishton. So, as far as you know, when you pay the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad at Chicago and Pittsburgh nnd Philadelphia, and all these 
large centers of population, you don’t know whether It Is an unrensonahle or a 
reasonable amount to expend for police protection, or whether they are Justified 
In It or not, do you? 

Pebham. I think It Is right to call Ihe attention of this commission to 
that fact that this railroad Is usurping a State function In the matter of hav¬ 
ing so many armed men and assuming police powers here that do not belong 
to a corporation, ns I understood it. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think the comml-sslon probably will take that Into 
TOnstderatlon; but what I am trying to get at Is that there Is possibly two 
oe^ees of Illegitimate work of policemen; one Is the legitimate kind of Ille¬ 
gitimacy, and the other is what .you are complaining about, the armed thugs, 
mills, and all that kind of thing, and people going about with steel billets nnd 
CTns ana things of that kind and terrorizing people. Now. this $800,000 re- 
ferred to. If It Is Investigated, I think It will be found largely what might lie 
a proper mode of protection? 

commiS“'‘“' 'Yonld be a matter of opinion. During the time that this 
Chicago, In seven days five men were killed bv rnll- 
that that Is eminently prope’r that 
ln» Itself to that extent; that If they find a man break- 

^ Instantly kllleil. I believe that some people 

entert.aln that view. I do not. 

the other view of that, Mr. Perham; were It 
I P//’tmion afforded Its trainmen by the police officers, such as I have 
‘"their yards, how many trainmen nnd enginemen and hrnkemen nnd 
conductors do you suppose would be killed In a year In the city of Chicago? 
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Sir. Pebham. I don’t know; I think they arc capable of taking care of them- 
eelvpH. 

(loinnilK.slonor Aihi;ton. U'cII, that Is a point of ('thics a.s to where the duty of 
the city ends and ivhcre that of the railroad l>e^ins. 

Mr. I'EBHAjf. Yes. I have raised that que.stlon here for that very purpose of 
having that line of demarcation set out .so thiit we may understand what a 
rallroud’.s po.sltlon Is In regard to policing and where the State draws Its nne. 

tlonindssloner Aishton. This O. R. T., or this other organisation—this com¬ 
pany organization that you ajicak of, who are its olilcers, Mr. Perham; do you 
know? 

Mr. Pekjiam. I know of one. That w.-is Mr. Austin, and I think he has the 
charge of It, the president, and also secretary of It, and the editor of the 
inagazltie. 

Colninlssloner Aistttoa-. They publish a niagazlne; do they? 

Mr. PEBtiAM. They publish a luonfhly magazine. 

CoiuinlssloiKT AistiTON. Do you know whether they charge dues and all that 
kind of thing? 

Mr. PEBttAM. Well, I don’t know. I tldnk sometimes they do and sometimes 
they do not—— 


(Iialrman \\ tr.sn. At this point, excuse me, we will adjourn until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’cloek. Some of the other commissioners have some questions 
and we have to recall .Mr. Perham. ’ 

Mr. pKBHAii. All right. 

Chalrmatt Wai.sii. To-morrow morning at 10 o’cloek. 

(Th('reujH)n, at -l.’lo p. in., these prooeedings were adjourmsl until the follow¬ 
ing day, Wodtiesday, May 5, 1015, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Mrs, 


W\smNnTON, D. C,, 
tVcducHitay, May 5, 11)15—10 a. m. 
Present: Ohalrman Walsh, Commissioners Weinstoek, O’Connell, lAinnon, 
rs. Harrlman, thirret.son, Aishton. ’ 


TESTIMONY OF MR. H. B. PERHAM—Continued. 


C()mtnl.s.sloner Aishton. Mr. Perham, you made some statements about the 
SAYhlnk ymTst "hen ^orwere Z em! 

c'^Wet’.w !hn^ is'^lu yl,,l!s wasT' “I’®''"*'’'' 

Mr. Pebham. I re<’elv(sl that much. 

of^rrk'harutere'l.o!'^' conditions 

“ii on'oV^nJthTb" s^ transportation 

Mr. PKB^A^r. Quite genernliy that is the ease 

NrPEmUM^Y^s "sir- 

Mr“:urT^rMr- 

-nd a,. Into 

Mr. Pebham. All things should be consideretl 

si't .'jirsf ” ? " 

testimony? ’ ^ *''« shotvs that Is your 

Mr. PraHAM. I don’t remember ever having made such a statement 

I sssisr; s™"' 

onr buS^’ *'** valuable adjunct to 
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Chairman Wamh. That was the statement—It sounded to me like ttmt, I 
understood It that way, Mr. Perliani, that you said they put In the telephone 
service and something else to the great danger of the public, 

Mr. Pjeuham, I think that was the time the strike was pending, and many 
section laborers were put In the signal -towers to take the places of signalmen 
that might go on strike. 

Chairman WAt.sH. That had nothing td do with telephones, then? 

Mr. Pkbham. Not at all. 

Commissioner AisuToy. If the record so st.nted, it will be noted that Mr. Per- 
ham so corrects it, as far as the telephones are concerned. 

Mr. Pkbham. May I explain that my organization admits telephone operators 
engaged In the handling of trains on the same plane ns telegraph operators and 
train dispatchers? We consider that an Improvement on telegraphy. 

Commissioner Aishton. There are some questions, Mr. Perhnm, ralse<1 as lo 
the Pennsylvania Railroad In the.se notices or rules for the telegraph depart¬ 
ment that they Issues], I think by you. You have a statement contained In 
that notice that this was arrived at In a conference of the committee, whh’h 
■was a little out of the usual. Was that the way you testified? You rend sev¬ 
eral notices from some division superintendents of different divisions ahoiit the 
rules having been agreed to by a committee? 

Mr. Pebham. I read three letters from ns many different division operators 
that stated that this schedule of rules bad been arranged with a committee 
I'epre-sentlng a certain organization, niid I said In reference to that that it 
was a very unusual thing for railroad officials to state that it was made wilh 
this organization, because that would be an advertlseiiieut for a labor organiza¬ 
tion, and of course In tills case wc doubt the authenticity of this particular 
organization, ns my testimony yesterday went to show. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. In putting out schedules and rules of agreement ns 
between employe(“s and the railroad companies generally, I don’t know what the 
practice Is on Penn.sylvanin Railroad, hut did not such scheduli's ordinarily 
liear not only the signature of the oflicers of the company but also the signa¬ 
tures of the officers of the different organizations? 

Mr. Pebham. It Is not unusual for the organization to hnvc Its commltte(> 
put Its name on the schedule as being parties to the agreement. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes, sir; I think that Is the ease In n great many of 
your schedules In the West, for example? 

Mr. Pebham. Quite a number of them. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes, sir; so that really the practice Is not particularly 
an unusual one, except It might be on the Pennsylvania Railroad; I don’t know 
their conditions. 

Mr. Pebham. The letters that I quoted were the only records In my life 
where such a thing occurred. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think you salil. Mr. Perhnm, In reply to somebody, 
that this wage schedule that was submitted and put In the record as evidence, 
where rates of pay were quoted at J38.50, Is one I remember—the date of that 
schedule; what was it? You say 1900? 

Mr. Pebham. 1906. 

Commissioner Aishton. You have no knowledge of what the condition was 
except as Included In that schedule? 

Mr. Pebham. I filed a schedule of wages paid and wages asked for In 1911. 

Commissioner Aishton. Which Is a later date? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do you have any kiiowleilge of what the duties are 
of these lower-paid men? 

Mr. Pebham. In a general way; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. What are they—agents and operators? 

Mr. Pebbam. The men generally quoted at $44.90 per month were station 
agents, working from 12 to 13 hours per day. 

Commissioner Ahshton. In what territory? 

Mr. Pkbham. On the branch lines. 

Commissioner Aishton. Something like the Delaware division. 

Mr. Pebham. I believe some wages were reported on the Delaware division. 

Commissioner Aishton. You don't know whether these agents also have lines 
of business they ]»erform; for example, a man might run a store and sell 
tickets. I don’t know t’nat is the case on the Pennsylvania, but It Is on some 
roads with very thin traffic. 
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Mr. Pebitau. I flm Informpd tliat it is not the case on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

ComiuisHloiier Aishton. i'oii Imve no i)ersonal knowtolge; that Information 
coDio* to you ? 

Mr. Pkkhau. Notldnft but a slateaient of the employees. 

CommlHsioiKT Ajnhton. You .spoke about regular organizations; that the 
railroads made agreements witii regular urganizutlona. What are considered 
the regular organizations, Mr. Perham? 

Mr. Pebhaai. My reference at tlial time was to the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Kngineers, tlie lirotlierliood of Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of 
Railway Conduetors, and tlie Brotlierhmxi of Hallway Trainmen. 

CominlsHloner Aishton. Tliey have agreemetits with those organizations? 

Mr. Pehham. I so understand. 

Comml.ssioner Aishton. Tliey Iiave an agreement, in your knowledge, with 
this it. .S., 0. It. T. S. & A., tlnit is referred to, rival organizations to tlie 0. K. T., 
on the Pennsylvania Itallroad? 

Mr. Pkbham. I assume fiom tlie letters rend yesterday that they have. 
Oomnilssloner Aish ton. Tliese four organizations tlmt have agreements are 
they members of tlie Americnii Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Pkuham. Tliey are not. 

Oomnii.ssioiier Aishton. Is lids tlie I). S.. O, U. T., T S & A • are thev'' 

Mr. Pebiiam. Tliey are iiol. 

Comiiiis.sioiier Aishto.n. Is ,\oiir orgiiiiiziitlon. tlie (I. It. T.? 

Mr. I’KiiH.iM. It is iillillated with tlie Ainerieaii Federation of Lalior and has 
been since 1899. 

Commissioner Aishton. But Hint lias nothing to do witli tlieir being regular 
or IrrcKiilur? . 

Mr. Pehham. Nolliing. 

(^mmls.sioner Aishton. Tlie regular part Is tlmt the railroad coiiipuny has 
seen tit to make an agreement with those organizations; is that It. 

Mr. Pkbham. The Irregular part is for the railroad eompiiny to foster a dual 

organization having very few members 
and the regular orgiiiilzatioa representing a nmjoriiy of the men emploved 
Coniml.sslocer Ai.shio.n. '1 he railroad conipaiiy. roll would not have us linder- 
staiul, fosters the Order of Itnilwav Telegraidiersv 

orwnVmilmirniinllZr’ 

Commissioner Aishton. That evidence will Ire presented, will ift 
Mr. lEBHAM. If was presmitisl in the letters I reail 

In^T'u-tS t«ei™n.aTl?" " 

l’|■"nl difl'erent eniplovees verlfvlng mv state- 
to dow!*” ^ '"‘tJiug that katement,’or attwupthig 

paM wmlf'iTriltn'r’,*^^- 

road per hour? '' ... I^«>'>.sylvanla Kail- 

Mr. I'KBHAM. It did not 

eomi^ssioner Aishhin. Is that Information ohtulnnble? 

Mr. I’KBHAM. Prom the company, yes; from the organizattnn no 

Mr. I^HAH. I have no .speidlle knowhsige on that subjwt 
ro?Sr«rvotmi1f testimony about the work-I think 

Mto^TofThe XHr» operators-ubout the 

SSulTif thing aim eh^i^Tf H ? 

JUUU or tiling, uuu tUeil an Instance ot one man who hud gone Insane, Mr. 
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Periiam. Do yon base that statement on that one man op is that d general 
proposition with that ciass of employees} 

Mr. Perham. It is inoi-e prevalent on the Pennsylvania Railroad tlinn anv 
other railroad that I have heard of, and I think It Is caused by the density of 
the traffic and the nervous condition that comes from that tense application to 
watching trains and their movements. 

Commissioner Aishion. Well, now. that might apply in iiosslbly some few 
places on the Pennsylvania or any other railroad where the traffic was particu¬ 
larly dense, but the Pennsylvania is a pretty large railroad niul there are. very 
few of those tense points on it vvliere tliere is any teniflc amount of coiigeslloii 
What I was trying to Bnd out, and what I think the commission ought to know 
is, are tliese men employed in the.se eapaelties where this deii.se tru/lie is and 
where they handle switclies and interlocking jilaiits all on the eight-hour bases? 
Mr. Pebram. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. They all work In eight-hour tricks? 

Mr. Pebram. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Their hours of service are less than any other ohi.s.s 
of employees In the transportation service, are they not? 

Mr. Pebram. They are; and they must be still' rtslueed. In Ceniiiiiiv for 
Instiinee, switelinien work six hours a day by the Federal law, and we, in' seek¬ 
ing to bring about the eight-hour da,v generally for such enipIo.vees, liave sae- 
ceetleti so far In getting the eiglit hours. Now, oiir next move will he to get a 
six-hour day for those men. 

Commissioner Aishton. And then I suppose five hours or four hours so as to 
divide It up In tricks, like they have on .shipboard? 

Mr. Pebram. We will eontlniie our efforts along this line until we make It 
possible for the men to retain their health and work In those positions 
Commissioner Aishton. I think you .said there were ii.tMX) einplovees on the 
Pennsylvania road engaged In this class of service yesterday. l' niiestioiKsl 
that a little ns to wliether It exceeded 3.(XK»; but w(‘ will say 6,'u()0. How iiianv 
employees—what percentage of the employts's—have these strenuous Jobs that 
drive them insane, do you think? 

Mr. Pebram. As I said yesterday, there are nine cln.sses of employees ellglhio 
to the organisation I represent, and the approximate figure of 5,tl(X) had refer¬ 
ence to tho.se who were eligible to the organization. 

Commissioner Aishton. That l.s. clerks? 

Mr. Pebram (Interrupting). This (ease coialition only applies to men in siir- 
nal^ towers and the relay telegraph offlem. 

Oonmiis.sloiier AistiToN. And what proportion or how many men would vou 
think the Pennsylvania Railroad had of that Chiirncler? 

Mr. Pebram. Well, probably 500 or 600, although I do uot know. That is Just 
an approximate estimate. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, the New York Central line Is the line that 
would closely approximate the density of traffic and mimher of emploveos of 
that class, would it not, Mr. Perham? uim.ees 

Mr. Pebram, I think it would; no doubt. 

ahfj’sm'fDo yoa think the New York Central would liave proh- 
ably .500 to 600 employees in that class? 

Mr PraiiAM. On the line between New York nnd Buffalo It genernily applies. 

statement that the Pennsylvania'Rnllnitid 
nn^ exceedM In that—the number of people who went Insane and were tirokeii 
fosjts—have you any figures to show how the eom- 
the pSinsyivanla?*'’ employees between the New York Central and 

'’at* "“•‘I"" ^ a*'*" t* the difference in the inan- 

*'!® New York Central and the Pennsylvania Railroad. Tlie.se 

Me lafri^^ff a ‘error. They 

for and ‘“fljae jalshap, something that they were not responsible 

mtion everj'bmiy and everything; and that con- 

** Ort!!.®?*’ wholly and singularly to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

I think you said yesterday, Mr. Periiam, that your 
d«^^^ 'f*®® "'a***® Pennsylvania Railroad was rather limited, and vou 

^t fftn aTV' "" ‘•f:®Jette™- Haw you letters that support that state- 
M to employees of the ^enosylvanla Railroad? 

knowl£«’*«^‘'«?'®U. * prefer to have that from witnesses who have direct 
anowieoge of the circumstances. In my opening statranent yesterday It was 
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to Introduce the sulije<'t, to be verlfieil Inter by witnesses that I assume wtll 
be called hy the eonitnlsslon to tretlfy as to the truth or not of these statements 
I have made. 

(lonmilssloner Aishtoh. Oh, pardon me for trying to get that evidence. The 
wltneas«'s are to he prwluced. We would like to get some prima facie evidence 
in regard to that. 

Mr. I’KniiAM. I take It that it Is necessary for a man to work on the road 
to know of the condlMoiis; and, ns I stated yesterday, I never have worked on 
the I’eunsylvanla lini's. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. 1 think, Mr. Pcihnm, yoti are absolutely right about 
that; and what this conuidsslon wants, of course, is facts and not speculation. 

About the isuislon system on the I’ennsylvania Kailrond, Mr. Perham, I be¬ 
lieve .volt te.stitled that the operators never get pensions? 

Mr. I'KKit.vsf. \'ery few of them. In coinparl.son with other classes. 

Comndssloner Aisiiton. Now. what is the reason of that? 

Mr. I’ERinM. On account of the tense condition in which they are employed 
and the vicissliudcs of tin- business not is'nnitting them to live long enough, or 
to remain in the hnsiiiess long enough to gain a pension. 

Cominlssloner Aimito.n. The witnesses here are competent to testify to 
that feature? 


Mr. I’EKHAM. I hope so. 

Cominlssloner Aisiiton. Isn't there-another feature also that Is rosponsiblo 
for lack of penshais or a projicr iiercentage of lauisions among telegraph op¬ 
erators on the Pennsylvania? Isn't It a fact that on the Pennsylvania Kail- 
road, as well as on oiher transporlallon coinpanies, that there Is a larger per¬ 
centage of telegraph operators promoted to offlclal positions, to Important 
agencies, and that kind id' thing, and i.sn't it a fact that about 75 per cent of 
nil promotions occur In the telegraphic service? And doesn’t that take away. 
In a large ineasnie, the elderly, or the men who have aged In the service, and 
who are more eoinpetcnt? 

Mr. Pkiiiiam. I don’t know that to he a fact. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. I think, Mr. Perham, I asked yon a question or 
two nt Chicago, and possibly this will he a reiteration of It; but this commission, 
ns ,vou know, is endeavoring to llnd a sidniion of these dlfllcultles. We are 
earnestly tr.iing to lind tlieni. Now, you take a strike or a tie-up or a lockout 
If .you please, in railroad sen-lie or in tlie service of a public corporation It is 
really a more serious matter. Isn’t it, tinin in tlie ordinary commercial pursuits 
of a miimifiicturing indnstry? 

Mr, Pkiiiiam. I Imve nlwa.is vie\ieil it tlnit way_ 

Commissioner Aisiiton linterrn|ding). 'I'iiat lias always been vonr policy? 

Mr. Pehham. That to call a strike on the railroad la a very serious thing; 
that It Interferes with tlie Imsiness of per.soiis who are not directly connected 
with the troubles tliat In-onght on tlie strike, for Instance. 

Commissioner AisirroN. .Mid it not only interferes with their business, but 
af^ts their lives mid the live.s of thi-ir children and of the whole eommnnlty? 

Mr. IKBHAM. Has a had effect all aronnil on the employees and the em- 

mi?’mfLtr'lk! ‘iVit'T'T ''T r "''h*'! *>"''6 called these men 

out on strlkt if It hnd not l)oon for such consideration quite awhile ago We 
have h(H'n trying to nvold ihnt. ^ 

Commissioner Aisit-ro.N I tliink tliat is yoiir reputation and. as Mr. Carlton 
wiy well sold, that has bwn ^onr attitude always and that lias been generally 
have pr^rvesl'*™ •P'f'stlons on account of that attitude that 

Mr. Pehham. I am very glad to answer those questions 

Commissioner Aishton. Vct. Now, the autliorlty rests for calling a strike 
in you as president, doesn’t It? ' cuiung a srriKe 

Mr. Perham. The rule upon the subject Is that two-thirds of the general 
Sg orn''sS®" 'vlth the approval of the president my 

^mmlssloner Aishton. They can not do it without the approval of the 

Mr. Perham. They can not 

Commissioner Aishton. There Is no so-called vetoing or, rather overriding 
WdthwrW8‘’8ppTOv“*“‘ They can not go oSftd 

Mr. PERHAXt. Not without It; and sometimes the president vetoes n strike 
anyway after the general committee has authorized It 
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OommlgBtoner Ajshtok. Yes; I think It l8 Renernlly nnOeretooil that yon 
have been brave enough to take that action In some cooes where you thought 
it was not right. 

Mr. Pebsam. I have taken that action. 

CJommlssloner Aishton. Don’t you think that In the hands of what you 
might call Improper persons—Improper, I don’t use that offensively, but a man 
who has not ripe, matured Judgment on those things, and who may be In the 
position of head of one of these organisations—don’t you think that is a mighty 
dangerous power to put In one man’s hands of determining on whether or not 
the Intereference with the life of the community will be carried out through the 
calling of a strike; and don’t you think, particularly In railroad or traii.sportn- 
tlon matters, or public utilities where that result comes, that there should be 
some body or power or something or other devised or recommended by this 
commission of a nature that would either afford an adjudication of the dis¬ 
putes or such publicity as to the real facts in the matter ns would prevent the 
party who is In the wrong from going Into It, or at least to defeat him or 
defeat either side If they had not public opinion with them? 

Mr. PEBH.4M. Imperfect as our labor organizations may be, I believe that It 
is better to keep away from the judicial end of It. A court. In the last nnnl.vsls. 
Is but a man. He has his opinions In regard to these questions, and It dep<mds 
upon his environment, his make-up generally as to whether the court Is any 
more competent to pass upon the rights of such a matter than the man who 
has come through'all the chairs In a labor organization, and has been tested 
by the fire of experience in all sorts of wa.vs before he gives this decision on a 
strike. Kvery time a labor leader puts his 0. K. upon a strike he puts himself 
In Jeopardy. That Is well known. Consequently, the men who are In charge 
of labor organizations work to gain their ends through peaceable means. The 
great labor leader Is not a great labor leader very long. The thing Is self- 
adjusting. If he makes mistakes. If his judgment Is not good, he is the one 
who Is generally sacrificed; and that Is the check and balance for the entire 
system that we have deveIope<l. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think something was said about a strike that was 
called on the Pennsylvania Railroad—you called It the I’lerce strike, I think— 
which did not receive the support of the organizations. That Is right. Isn’t It? 

Mr. Perham. I think that was an uprising of the men, and that is their 
present disposition. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was a labor organization? 

Mr. Pebh.im. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Federation of Railway Employees, or something like 
that? 

Mr. Pekhau. It was forming at the time the strike came on. 

Commissioner Aishton. Of course. In the consideration of this entire sub¬ 
ject, with the Interruption that comes, and the unrest that comes, we have to 
consider not only w’hat you might call the old-established organizations, hut 
the menace of an organization of that kind, not only to the public, but to the 
older organizations; and an affair of that kind Is a menace to the entire labor 
situation, as well as It Is to the employers’ side of the question. Is it not? 

Mr. Pebham. It certainly Is; and my contention Is that the best plan for the 
railway company Is to make an agreement with Its employees In the regular 
way, and they would be Insureii Industrial peace, which does not come to this 
railroad because it has strikes every few months, somewhere or other, on 
account of their not having made contracts with their employees. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well, Is that Just a fact? They have contracts with 
their employees; they claim, I believe, I don’t know anything about It, I be¬ 
lieve you advised that the reason they would not meet with you, as given by 
Mr. Long and Mr. Atterbury, was that yon did not represent the men. Whether 
that is right or wrong, this commission has no way of Judging, but I suppose 
they will testify why when they are put on the stand. 

Mr. Pebham. That has been their contention right along, but If they have not 
got the men they can not rqiresent them. Now, we claim to have the organiza¬ 
tion, that we are the power, and that when our men make a movement to get 
a wage increase the company meets It by giving It to the other committee, 
and the comnflttee that we claim Is appointed by the officers, not elected by the 
men. 

Commissioner Aishton. I suppose evidence will be brought out before this 
commission to show on that? 

Mr. Pebham. I hone so. 
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Comtnlxfilonpr AisHTOf:. I take It from what you said nltout the conditions 
of courts that there are men that are not ronijietent. or at least what you call 
a class fire.|iidlce, to prevent them making a rule, Judicial decision, on questions 
of this kind? 

Mr. Pekham. I am not in favor of tlie word "class’' prejudice, and I really 
did not us<> It. 

Oominlfwloner Aishton. I read it In some pamphlet here yesterday. 

Mr. Pekhau. What I said was that the court was a man, and that his 
environment had much to do wltli his opinion ns to labor and industrial and 
wage questions. If, for Instance, this particular Judge had been a lawyer In 
the pay of the I’orisiratloii all Ids life, and his work has been corimratlon 
work, naturally he Is close to the work that engrossed him. It sways his 
views. My views have always Iteen on the latsir side of this question, and It is 
Impossible for me to depart from It and to .separate from it. It is part of my 
life work, consequently It is the same with corporation counsel; it Is their life 
work, and they can mit be scpnratiHl from it. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. You ami I agree absolutely on that, and yet you, I 
say you, or men In the organisation, that are the heads, are the linal court 
that says whether tliere will be a strike on the railroad or not, and it is not, 
and does not tliat indicate the necessity for somelssly In between, the Govern¬ 
ment or somehody who woidd be free from your education and labor and your 
labor afflllatlons, and the employers tielng filled up with their side, but to meet 
In between and say what the right thing to do is? 

Mr. PEaiiAM. It was for that rea.son that we helped to form the United 
States Hoard of Mediation and Conciliation, and if you will look at our records 
yon will tind that since that laiard has been formed we have invariably re¬ 
ferred matters to that lasly that we could md arrange ^vith the company. 

Commissioner Aishton, 'riiat Is what is now called (he Newlands Act? 

Mr. l>EaH\M. Yea, sir; and previously It was the Krdman .Vet, aud we have 
invoked that. 

(ommlKKloner Aishton, Now, in view of what has taken plate and can 
**1*^^’*^’ think that the Newlands Act gtxts far enough to avoid 


Mr. Peuham. The Newlands Act can h<‘ extendisl to cover a wider Jurlstlic- 
tlon and more classes ttf railroad employees. 

Commlsslont'r Aishton. At preserd It only takes in what are known as the 
trnns|iortatlon eniplo.vet's? 

Mr. Pebiiam. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Ytair Idea Is Halt It shoulil he extended to take In 
say, shop crafts and any oilier crafts of luhorers? 

Mr. PEntiAM, To railroad employ(>es I would have that extended. 

Commissioner .Vihhton. Woiihl you exiend it to public utility employees- 
^ployera of water works, gas works, and street car lines, and all that'kliui 
of thing? 

Mr. Pkeh^am. I ct'rtainly am In favor of another such act to cover other 
business. The trans|«irlntion business is iiecullar, us this Unltetl States Board 
of Mediation and ( onclllation has leariusl much from the trausportutlon busl- 
"ST I’crmlt me, that I believe metllatlon to be 

one of the bwt things ever devlsml for the iirevention of labor troubles. That 
we have hud much experience nith it, and we like It much better than arbi¬ 
tration for man.y reasons. One is tliut arbitration lends to ill-feeling, some¬ 
times, between the employer and omployi-e. Mediation never does, for the me- 
^ntor comes In ls»tw<*en the two contesting jiartles and .seeks the point of con- ' 
**polnks of differciice. anil actually brings about the solution 
^ */"J*' ^®vllng to both parties, which we desire; so that the 
n^iatltm feiHure of the work of the tward has been the most prominent and 
the m<»t useful and the most to be desired of the work of that bwrd. Con- 
seqiiontly, having found that to Ix^ a goial thing, and having devised methods 
for bringing about a peacealde solution of their differences, I believe It should 
be extei^ed, aiid I think a conciliation and mediation board should be In 
each of the Judicial districts In the United States, so that their services might 
he obtained quickly and effectively, so as to nip the trouble In the bud and 
Drmx ftbout R solution beforo Ill-foellnR arises between the classes. 

Commissioner Aishton. You believe that under the law such mediation and 
conciliation Mkould be compulsory to Ixith parties? 

Mr. Pebhau. I do not. Compulsory featnres lead to a Judicial idiase of it, 
and wherever men have tried that, it has been a failure. I refer particularly 
to New South Wales and New Zealand, as examples. 
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CommiraloD^r Aisrton. You think that there lietng such a law and such a 
body that neither side would dare go against public opinion in refusing to 
accept mediation and conciliation? 

Mr. Pehhak. That has been our experience. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you think that would follow naturally? 

Mr. Pesh-im. Yes, sir; I do. I think the mediation can be developed so Hint 
in the minds of men it will be accepted as the proper thing. I believe in public 
(^Inioa 

I think you spoke of rebating yesterda.v, and afterwards the thought occurred 
to me tliat tliere hud laien an entire change in pulillc sentiment throughout this 
country on that matter. Say. for instance, 15 years ago that a merchant would 
come to an agent and ask for a rate on certain commodities, each man seeking 
to get n lower rate than ids neighbor, and it was regarded as a legitimate 
proposition, and to-day it is known to be wrong by every shipper in the United 
States and no man seeks a rebate. That has been brought about by publicity, 
and work of the I. C. C.. by showing tlie Iniquities Hint are concealed in it. 

Oommissloner Aishtok. Do you believe in tills meiliatioii and eonelllatlon 
idea of yours. Hint in tbe features of the Canadian disputes act that tliey 
should be Introduced by way of publicity of the question? 

Mr. Pebham. I do not favor the Canadian act. Fri>edom Is our goal In this 
country, and the right to strike, right to quit work, la one of tlie rights Hiat we 
prise, altliough we may not exercise it; still, to know Hint we have that is a 
rea.ssurlng fact. 

<'oiiinilssioner Aishton. The Canadian disputes act d<a>a not deprive you of 
that rigid? 

Mr. Pebh.im. It does. 

Commissioner Aishton. Only for a certain perloil, two weeks? 

Mr. PEBH.tM. One minute would be too nuicli. 

Commissioner Aishton. You want to be able to tie It up right away? 

Mr. i’EBHAM. Not to tie anything up; Just the right to (pilt work when we 
are through. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you determine when you are through? 

Mr. Pebham. The men will; not the uinii, the employees. 

Commissioner Aishton. In your case, it would be you? 

Mr. Pkbham. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Now, Mr. Aishton asked you regarding the ait- 
tliorlty of the president of your organization in connection with strikes. Mr. 
Aishton. I am of the opinion, has tlie Idea tliiit you have the power to order a 
strike? 

Coinnilssloner Aishton. After a two-thirds vote. 

Coniiiilssloner O'Oonm i.i.. As I take It. you have the jKiwer to veto a strike, 
Imt your authority would not order a strike. 

Mr. Pebham. It simply approves. 

Commissioner Aishton. It would apiirove of a two-tlilrds vote? 

ConnnI.ssioner O'Conneli,. Yon could not autliorlze a strike? 

Mr. Pebham. Will you allow me to explain furtlier In regard to that propo¬ 
sition? There is no provision in our laws, rules, or regulations ns to a strike 
vote, but before the president of the organization would put his approval on a 
strike proposition, he must know that the constituents are going to strike. He 
must have word from them or find out wliat the men mean. A strike culled 
otherwise would not do, and that is wliere the judgment of the president Is 
,reached to decide the question. For Instance, on a certain road in this vicinity 
I had a strike vote one time of 98 per cent of the men: I vetoed it. 

Commissioner Aishton. You knew they W'ere wrong, or had not exhausted 
their other resources? 

Mr. PB3HAM. They were perfectly right, but they did not have the strength 
numerically to win the case. It was a small number of men j if I had received 
such a vote from a large number of men there would have been nothing for 
me to do but put my approval thereon. In these cases we poll the men, and 
the president absolutely represents the men in his acUon; if he does not he 
will go down, and if he does he will endure. 

Commissioner Aishton. Am I to understand that the only question the 
president determines In a case of that kind is whether he can deliver the 
goods? Is that the question? Or Is there the question of tbe right or wrong 
of the thing? Men are wrong sometimes, and men of experience know It. 

Mr. Pxbbau. There are many things In relaHon to that We have had 
eases where the men w’ere wrong; we will be frank and will state to you that 
we had information that th# men did not have In regard to tbe case, and that 
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wc fnllert to Indonto the strike proposition becanse we knew the trouble, and 
took other methods of adjusting it. 

(kjinmlssloner Ai.shton. I understand, Mr. Pcrham, from what you said, 
that you as a representative labor man are absolutely opposed to arbitration 
differences? 

Mr. Pekham. Yon do- not understand me correctly, because I have been 
an arbitrator several tlnu>s on ca-ses and counsel In arbitration cases. 

Commissioner Aishton. I did.put It wrong. What I meant was that you 
object to any legal rtniulrcment or any law that would require arbitration of 
disputes. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEr.i,. The compulsory arbitration? 

Mr. Pesham. I am unalterably opitosed to that, compulsory arbitration. 

Comndasloner Aisiiton. I am very much, obliged, Mr. Walsh, and am sorry 
to have taken up so much of y<air time. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir. O’Coimell has some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. .\t the time your organization was In an effort 
to secure a conference with otra lals of the I’ennsylvanla Knllroad, did you tell 
us yeslerday you had a letter slating that It was Inferred that you did not 
represent the men on the system was the reason why you were not given a 
contract ? 

Mr. Pksham. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner CConnell. What was the truth of that statement? Did your 
organization have the membership on the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

. Mr. Pebham. W'e representeil about one-half of them? 

Commissioner D'Cosnkll. About 50 iier cent? 

Mr. I’EaiiAM. Yes, sir. 

Comndssloner O’Connei.t,. And the organization that the company did meet 
or make an arrangement with, which you termed a company organization, have 
you any Idea ns to what the membership of that organization was? 

Mr. Pebham. AVe had various reports about It, but it is In such a mixed con¬ 
dition that It Is somelldng that we can not get along wllh. They take In 
laborers and malntalners and difi'erent people, who are not eligible to our 
organization. And they have a few of our men; I believe It was counted 122 
on this railroad that would be eligible to our organization. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.t,. Then they had nothing like the membership on 
the system that your organlzallon representcsl? 

Mr. Pekham. They never have had. 

('(pinmlssloner Aisiiton. Then from w'henco did the Information come that 
you did not repre.sent and they did? Tlic oflicials of the company simply have 
a misconception of the truth of the situation 1 

Mr. Pebham. 1 think they have been dis-elved. 


Commissioner O’Connell. You say this other organization takes In a dif¬ 
ferent cln.ss of membersliip from yours? Wliat difference. In what way? 

Mr. Pekham. Signal men. malntalners, mechanics, and machinists. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. What are malntalners? 

Mr. Pebham. The men that put In plants and maintain them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. A’on were discussing wllh Mr. .Mshton the ques¬ 
tion of hours, ns one of the molhisla of compensating men, for the hours of 
labor on the railway system, and particularly the Pennsvlvanin Railroad had - 
been reduced by the company, or has that been brought about largely through 
legislation? 

Mr. Pebham. I,argely through legl.sintlon, although the eight-hour day pre¬ 
vailed on this part of the system before the hours of service became effective. ■* 
Might I explain that this work Is of such a tense condition It might be com¬ 
pared to a man watching the pendulum of a clock for eight hours and not 
missing a motion. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. As a general proposition, Is the reduction In the 
hours of telegraphers on railway systems berm the result of voluntary contribu¬ 
tion on the part of employees or by legl.slntlon? 

Mr. ^ham. For over ^ years we tried to get a reduction In hours, and we 
pnernlly failed until the Perleral law was passed. In some States the eight- 
hour laws were enacted, but most of them were dead letters; but since the Fed¬ 
eral law was passed that was made effective, and the eight-hour day was se¬ 
cured under the nine-honr provision. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Was that a voluntary contribution of the railroad 
company or have they opposed It? 
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itt. PcBBAV. There are thouaande of salts each year under that law and 
(lectslons made by the Interstate Commerce Commission and protected by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Commissioner O'Connixi. On the part of the company violating the law? 

Mr. PsaHAM. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Ccnneii. They have not been, ns would be taken from the 
evidence here—they have not given the hours of labor as a voluntary contribu¬ 
tion, but It has been forced from them by legislation against their will; they 
opposed the legislation to reduce the hours of labor? 

Mr. Pkbham. They fought the bill bitterly before It was enacted and after 
It was enacted. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the case of the effort to reduce the hours In the 
State of Maryland, there was a rigid opposition on the part of the railroad 
representatives there, and the evidence you have handed us would Indicate 
that money was use<l In the opposition to the legislation, Mr. Perham? 

Mr. Peuham. Tea; that came out In the public press, an<l that Is the way our 
notice was first attracted to It; that people who went there ostensibly In favor 
of the bill toward the last were working against It. 

Commissioner O'Connell. As a general proposition, the hours of labor of the 
telegraphers have not been re<luce(l voluntarily by employers ns a means of 
comt)cnsatlon to the men for their Increased service or greater efficiency, hut 
has been a result of the efforts through legislation? 

Mr. Perham. Yes; through legislation and organization. 

Commissioner Aishton. lA!t me ask a question here, |)lease. I think yon. 
stated that there were thousands of suits brought against railways by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for violation of the hours-of-service act lu 
the case of telegraphers? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is, station and telegraph employees? 

Mr. Perham. That would Include the trainmen. 

Commissioner Aishton. They have a different law. than the telegraphers. 

Mr. Perham. It Is the same act. 

Commissioner Aishton. But a different provision. 

Mr. Perham. A different provision because they perform their business by 
trips, and we work by the day. 

Commissioner Aishton. Coming back to this violation by the railroad, you 
do not know of any suits having been brought against the Pennsylvania Rall- 
roatl Co. on account of any of these violations of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Perham. I do not know. 

Commissioner Aishton. And is It not a fact that the large number of case* 
that are brought against all of the railroads are not for violation of the eight- 
hour day, but for technical—lack of a proper Interpretation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of how the law applies to the country station? 

Mr. Perham. There have been violations of all kinds, according to my knowl¬ 
edge of the case. I read the reports pretty closely. The points are quite 
varied. 

Coramtssloner Aishton. Of course. It la a matter of record In the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and I think that this commission, Mr. CliaIrniaiL 
should secure the Information In regard to the suits brought In violation of 
the hours-of-servlce act and Incorporate It In the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the stenographer please make that inemorandum? 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You were discussing yesterday, Mr. Perham, with 
Commissioner Aishton the question of the source of your Information and the 
men that had furnished this Information to you. I got the conception that the 
men you had sent out were a sort of secret-service men, employed something 
on the plan that you Indicated the company employs men to secure Information 
for them; that is the Impression It left on me. The men whom yon sent out 
to secure Information for .vou are men employed regularly by your organization 
as organizers or vice presidents or members of your board, or something of that 
kind? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'00NNBg,L. They are not taken, for Instance, from some de¬ 
tective agency or some agency that furnishes men for special service at so 
much per day? 

88818°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-4 
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Mr. PsaiHAM. No; they are, men wlio go around seeking appllcatloim 
plovees for nieral>erahlp In the organization, and along the lines of the 
gylvanla Itallroad they hear many stories anti complaints from citizens about 
what the Peanavlvanhi Ralltonil does, and they report that to me. 

(lommissloner (t’Co.w™,. 'Fliey are regularly entployed by your organization? 
Mr. I’KiiHAH. Yes; their hif'lness Is to get nieuibers. 

Commissioner o’Con.nki.i.. As organizers? 

Mr. I’EKiiAM. Yi‘S. 

Coimnlssloner o'Connei.i,, Anil the}' art- siiiiposeil to report to the executive 
of their organization, and in jour organization that would l)e to you? 

Mr. PEimA.M. I t'S. 

Comndssiiaier ()'t'o^^^I,^.. Tiiey woultl not lie suiiposeil to report to anybody 
else, to some one on tlie I’ennsylvania Uallroail or the publlci 

Mr. Peuiiam. Not to aiijone tint to llie man who emplojeil them, which, In 
the case of my organization, woultl In* myself. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnki.i. 'J'liey are iml nulhorlzeit to attempt any peculiar 
or secret methoils of getting this information? 

Mr. I'KiittAM. No, sir. 

Commissioner ii'Conneli.. They sinitily get it in their everyday travels, and 
exiierlenci' and assoelallon Willi peoiile? 

Mr. I'EUHAii. Yes. 

Comml.ssloner Ii'Co.nnei.i.. There art- no unilerhaniled methods? 

Mr. Pkiiiiam, .N'o; Jnsi in the way T woiihl get it In visiting a certain town 
and meeting a liiizen anil he would tell me something the company hud done 
Which he did not llki-. 

(lommlssloner (I'Co.naei.i.. Yon have hts'n In Altoona? 

Mr. Peuiiam. Yes. 

Ctnmnissioner irCoNAEi.i,. Altoona is a city with one large shop; practically 
the whole eommunlly exists upon that fai l, that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
maintains a largt- loeomotiie simp in that city, and there are no other large 
ninnufaeturlng Instllullons? 

Mr, Peuiiam. 11 is whal is known as a railroatl town. - 
Commissioner II’Connki.i,, 'I’liere is a targe shoji there, anti many employees, 
I'I do not know how many, but 1 presume lln‘ ma.inrity of the population of the 
town of Altoona are train and engine ert‘w's, with their families, anti shop em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. Pehham, Y’e.s. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEr.i., .\nd there are no other, so far as \ou know, large 
munutactorles In that city? 

Mr. Peuiiam. Not Unit i am aware of. 

Commissioner (l■CoNNEl,I,. For Instance, if a machinist lost his position In 
Altoona, he would probably have to move to some other town to secure a Job 
would he not? ’ 

Mr. PERitAii. Yes. 

Commissioner UConneu.. And that woultl aptily eguallv to any workman lu 
tliiit class? 

Mr. Perham. Yes; that is, any workman emplojeil hy the railroad. 
Commlssliiaer 0’Co.\-xei,i. So that If a workman si-eured for himself the dis¬ 
pleasure of the snperliitonileut, Oh some oue lu charge, he would have to leave 
Altoona; that would he the result? 

Mr, Perham. And the most of them own their ow-n homes there, and that 
makes them stand In fear of the ollieiiils? 

Commissioner O'Connell. I will get to that in a moment. The employees 
can buy their own homes? 

Mr. Perham. Yes. 

Coiumissloner O Connell. And they have done so, and paid some money on"* 
them, say a thousand or lltteeii hundred or two thousand doUars on a small 
house? 

Mr. Perham. Yi-s. 

Con^lssloner O’Coknell. And If a workman there, for any reason, should 
Incur tlie displeasure of some one In charge and should lose his position, he 
would be forced by conditions and the fact of there being only the one work¬ 
shop in the city, to seek work elsewhere, and as a result, he not only forfeits 
^ position, but he forfeits the possibility of savings, liecause he has to sell hts 
iioni6y or th*' portioQ he has put Into it, at a great sacrlflce-^t Is not always 
marketable, at its face value, to say nothing of a profit ^ Is not there a great 
p(^iblllty that men being employed under conditions such as that, where 
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tbelr yety Uvea depend on that city. If they are to live there at all. mkI are eub- 
aervient to tlie will and wlahee of their cinployera, not only In their employ- 
Blent, but also in their everyday life, their general,make-up, their cliaraeter 
and behavior, their family relations, their social relations—in fact ewry 
make-up of a human beings llfe—makes It ixissible that by the slightest mistake 
and Incurring the displeasure of some one, that their whole life’s earnings and 
savings may lie wiped out? 

Mr. Pebhah. I found that to be a distinguishing feature of the shopmen em¬ 
ployed in Altoona. 

CommissionerO’CoNNELr.. And Is that not one of the underlying causes of 
unrest—one of the things that goes to produee unrest and hatred toward 
employers? 

Mr. I’EBHAM. It certainly does; and to the stranger who goes Info Altoona 
that feeling is'apparent a few hours after he gets there. 

Commlssloaer O’CcNNiai,. lAit us go a liltlo further: Supposing the employee 
I.S dismissed for some punxise. reasonable to the employer, and he starts' In 
some little business in Altoinia; what is the proliulillit.v of him iiiaintainiiig anil 
keeping up a business In Altoona If he has Incurred the displeasure of those In 
charge of the plant? 

Mr. Pebham. lie can ahaolutely be driven out of business. 

Commissioner trCoNNEi.i.. Is It not generally understoiai and fairly well 
known that tlic Pennsylvani.a Itallroad Co., or those in eliarge of Its afl'iilrs In 
Altoona, have a sort of censorship over the conuuercial business of Altwinn? 

Mr. Pehiiam. It Is .so reported. 

Comnil.ssloner t)'( 'on nell. You mentioned tlie fact that some of the organ¬ 
izers of the organization were In Altoona and were invited to leave some of the 
hotels there? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes; that Is true. 

Commissioner O'CoiNnei.l. What pre.ssure wouhl he brought to bear on a 
hotel man. do you supiiose, if he were to Incur such displeasure? 

Mr. Pebham. 1,o.ss of patronage and idso the fear of having bis license for¬ 
feited. 

Ikmimlssloner O’CosNEi.r,. Does the Pennsylvania Itallroad Cn. Interest Itself 
In the matter of who .secures licenses and who does not? 

Mr. Pebham, It is so retmrted. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Then the impression prevails that In the city of 
Altoona, bei-ause of its pt-cullnr situntion, there being but one large place of 
employment, that It practically dominates not only the employment of the men 
and the others who aro employed there, hut they dominate the business life of 
the community? 


That Is my understanding and my Impression from iny visits 


Mr. Pebham. 
to that city. 

Coininissioner O'Ooxneel. Have you any knowledge, or have you heard, that 
that thing reaches to the church in Altoona? 

Mr. Pebham. I have not. 

Coniinls-sloner O'Connei.i.. But 11 l.s the Imiiression that It does reach, In some 
sense, to the police court and the higher courts? 

Mr. Pebham. Yea; and the newspapers. 

Commissioner CConneei.. And that piibllh assemblage and public speech Is 
impossible against the will of the Pennsylvania Itallroad Co. In Altoona? 

Mr. 1EBHAM. That has been the experience of the employees. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. They have succeeded In preventing public gather- 
{ 


Mr. Pebham. They have. 

Oommlssloncr COonneel. And they have succeeded In preventing men from 
leasin^alls for the purpose of holdiug public meetings in Altoona? 

Mr.' Pkbhaj|, That is a part of the case; yes. 

Ci^mlasloner 0’Connei.l. Then, in order to live In Altoona you must live as 
Railroad Co. wishes yon to live; that Is the last analysis of 
the situation, Is It? 

Mr. taHAM. That seems to be the situation generally In that vicinity. 

. '■ You could not well live In Altoona and work for 

jme Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and advocate some other company; you must 
J* *_ Pennaylvanlalte,” as It were, and not only live In Altoona but be flrat, 
** u the time for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes; it Is a clear case of " My company, It Is of thee I sin*." 
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Commissioner O'Con’nei,!. Can you explain why It Is that the Pennsylvania 
Ilnllrond Co. will m«>et the offlelnls of the locomotive engineers, the firemen 
ami enginemen, ami Order of Hallway Conductors, and the railway trainmen 
In confereru’e to make up wlwalules governing the employment of various men 
In those four crafts and will not meet the representatives of the other crafts of 
men who are as large numerically, If not larger? 

Mr. I’ERIIAM. 1 think It Is Ix'caiise of the wonderful position strategically 
that the train and enginemen have; they are able to tie this company up Int 
stanll.v. 

Commissioner O'Conneii,. The enginemen are? 

Mr. I’EKHAM. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Would not the telegraphers have a-very great effect 
on tying up things If they all left the I’ennsylvania Co.’s service? 

Mr. i'KiiiiA.M. Not so effeelively as in the case of others. The telegraphers 
would <Hily retard the t(‘legraph business and the signal department and possibly 
the station agents’ work. It wonbl disorganize the company’s business quite 
considerably, bat It has not the position In strategy occupied by the engineers, 
firemen, conductors, and traimnen. 

t.Vnnnd.ssloner O’Con.skm.. Do joa know anylhing of what Is known as “On 
and off” s.vstem on the Pennsylvania Kallroad? 

Mr. Pehiiam. I have he.ird a great deal of complaint about that, where a 
man would be rispdred to stay around a shop to wait for work that might be 
offered him. Piecework is the rule in the shops on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
I understand, atnl certain employees are nspdred to be handy In case extra 
work ('(ani's along, or lb(*re Is a snilielent aini>unt of work offered to put them 
all on the Job. anil tb(\v stay around there sometimes for the major part of a 
day, aud wouhl make only one-balf iw an hour’s work, or something like 
thal, ami that “ Dn and off" s.vsiem bas biaoi a grievance for many years and 
affecling all the varbnis elaa.ses of shop emiiloyces. 

Commissioner O’tJoN'NEi.r,. The organization that was siwken of, the Pierce 
organlzallon, which, as I understand, really was no organization, but simply 
a man assuming to name an organizalbm and name himself ns the hiuid of It, 
and men simply going out on strike without apparent understanding, that strike 
being an Imlependeiit one, and died out almost as soon ns it was started, but 
prior to that time there was a strike in 1911 on the Pennsylvania system of .shop¬ 
men which iinolved a large numb(>r of ix'ople In and around PItt.sburgh, prin¬ 
cipally, and later on an organizer went to Altoona, as was asked you about 
yesterday by Connakssloner Alsliton. Now, there was no strike at Altoona 
when the organizers went there, or for some time after, but later on some men 
were called out on a strike. Have you knowledge as to the real cause of 
that strike of the shopmen? 

Mr. Perham. The original cause was dissatisfaction with wages and an 
attempt to organize, and the organizing led to th(> discharge of all of the men 
that took part in It, and that brought on more trouble. 

Commissioner O’t'oNNEt.i.. Is It not a fact that at- 

Mr. Perham (Interrupting). Pitcairn? 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. No, not Pitcairn; that the men had organized and 
there was an overwhelming discharge of men, sulllclentiv large In number, so 
that they would be sure to get the union men? That there were 100 more dis¬ 
charged than had joined the union, In order to be stiro that the union men 
would be caught in the dragnet; that great numbers were discharged for that 
purpose? 

Sir. Perham. That Is my understanding of tbe case. 

Commissioner O’Connei.e. And tbe strike that resulted later was a protest 
against the discharge of men who ha<l joined the union, and a vigorous protest 
on the part of the men who had no associations with the nnlon at all, for 
which they were discriminated against because some had jolued the union 
that they had not Joined? 

Mr. Perham. Had taken no part In the organization of the union, and yet 
were discharged on suspicion that they were. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Your knowleilge therefore Is that, so far as yon 
know, there Is no recognition on the part of the company or Its officials of 
the shop trades at all, but, on the contrary, there has been n persistent and 
everlasting discrimination against them for attempting to join the legitimate 
organizations of labor? 

Mr. Pxsham. Constant warfare against thot proposition of allowing tbe 
to join the regular organizations of labor. 
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Oommlasioner 0'OonNra.t. That Is all 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welostock has some questions he would 
like to ask you. 

Commissioner Weimstock. As I understood the discussion between yourself 
and Mr. Atshton, Mr. 1‘erham, yon, as the president of the teleRraphera, have 
the veto power when It comes to the matter of a strike, but you have no power of 
initiation! 

Mr. IhskHAM. That Is true. I can not Initiate a strike. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, you on your own not could not Inlilate 
a strike? 

Mr. Pebham. No. 

Commissloner’WEiNSTOCK. All you could do would bo to veto a strike If, In 
In your Judgment, it was unwise and unwarranted? 

Mr. Pebham. That Is true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The power then of declaring a strike Is vested in 
a group of men rather than In one man! 

Mr. Pebham. By the rule of our organization that power Is vested in what 
Is called tlie " general committee.” May I explain just how the general e<an- 
mlttee Is constituted? On each division suiierlntendent's territory the teleg¬ 
raphers elect one of their men to present their grievances, and iie Is called 
“chairman of the local board of ndjusnicnt.” He, by virtue of his olllce. Is a 
member of the general committee; and so each division superintentlenrs dl.s- 
trlct is represented on this boaril by that man. There are other variants to 
that. In this case It w<add make such n large general committee that they 
generally select a Ios.ser body. In this case there are live—I believe either live 
or seven; I am not sure—general superintendent’s dislrlcfs and these men elect 
an assistant general chairman to form tlie general committee, whicli [luls It 
down to a workable body of, say, seven men. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. How many railway telegraiihcrs in the country, 
Mr. Perham? 

Mr. Pebham. It has been agreed by the railroad officials and this organiza¬ 
tion that there are about .'>3,000. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Fifty-three thoiisaml. Of course, your objective 
ns an organizer would be to get those 53,000 men organized as a union, would It 
not? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That would be the ideal? 

Mr. I'ebham. Yes. We have 45,000 now—a little over 4.5,000—and are reach¬ 
ing out for others naturally. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, if you could get those 53,000 men to act ns 
a unit, and you had grievances, and these grievances were submitted to the 
railway managers, and the railway managers refused to consider them or re¬ 
fused to make the concessions that you demanded, and you had no other re¬ 
course, I presume the last step would be tlie strike? 

Mr. Pebham. That Is the last step. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, If these 63,000 men were la one organization 
acting collectively and struck they would paralyze the railway Industry of 
the Nation, wouldn’t they, while they were striking? 

Air. Pebham. Well, I would not go as far ns that to say that It would para¬ 
lyze the railway Industry. The fact is, tliat to tliose who are acquainted with 
the business, and most of these railway company officials are acquainted with 
the business, they can manage without the telegraph operator. There was a 
time when the railroads were run wltliout tlie telegraph men—that Is, by 
time-card rights trains could proceed. 

Commissioner Aishton. May I ask a question, Mr. Commissioner? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. In your organization, however, that 53,000 contem¬ 
plates what you call lever men, men who throw switches and interlocking 
plants? 

Mr. Pebham. No; this applies particularly to telegraphers, telephoners, and 
station agents. I might say that came up through a discrepancy in the figures 
furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission where they seemed to have 
a larger number of men than I could account for; by an old-fashtoued system 
of compilation they put telegraph operators and train dispatchers under one 
head and station agents under another; and on making Inquiry I found some 
of the operators were classed as station agents and that there was a duplica¬ 
tion In the r^rt. That accounts for why we made aome Inquiry Into this to 
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fluU out Just Ilow iiuiuy oil'll (liore were employed as telegraphers, telephoners, 
aud station ageiils—and we eaiiie to that conclusion. , 

Coraiulsslouer WKiN.s'rocK. Kvidently there Is a sliRlit difference of opinion, 
Mr. I'erliam, IsUween yourself and Mr. Alsliton, as to the effect that a strike 
would have on railways, if it should lie a collei'llve strike of all the telegraphers. 
While Mr. O'Coiinell was (luestioiiliig you I sent tliis note to Mr. Alsliton—a 
note for Infonnallon: “(’ould or could not all railroad telegraphers acting as 
a unit lairalyze I he railway system?” To which he answered, “Yes; could 
paralyze the station service, stop the receiving of freight and the handling of 
passengers." 

Now, do you agree with Mr. ,\lshton on that? 

Jlr. Pkhiiam. C'liHe generall.v, yes; hut I would like to saj’ here that the 
liossllilllties of such a strike are exceedingly remote, and, iu my opinion, never 
can lia|)|>eii In this country. 

t'ommlssioner Wei-nstock. Well, a few moments ago I understood you to 
say, Mr. I’erhnm, that If llie telegi aiihers were a unit and if they had real or Im¬ 
aginary grievances anil they laesenled these grievances to the railway man¬ 
agers and tlie railway managers ellher refn.sml to consider them, or, coaslder- 
Ing them, dis'lined to comply with the demands of the telegraphers and they 
had no other ris'ourse they would then strike? 

Mr. I’KiiiiAii. Yes; of course, I hud our own rules in mind which probably 
you will not be familiar with- 

tiommissloner ?\kii\stock (interrupting). Hut probablv there would Ik* a 
strike? 


Mr. I’KKHAii. On a ruilronil or grouii of rallroails owned by the same Indi¬ 
viduals. 

Oommissloner Aisino.x. How about a group In the same territory? 

Mr. I’EiiiiAsi. We do nol go Into concerted nclion. It is not part of our law. 
But It Is pei'inlsslhle lo take a group of railroads owned by tlie same por.sons 
and bring it on at I he same time 

Oommissiom-r Wiassnx k. .Now, I think you will agree with me. Mr. Perham, 
that whulever Is iiossihle may happen. We liave seen practically a universal 
railwu.v strike in this counir.v helore, and in 1S04, during the Pullman strike 
tlie railway .system of ihe countiy wa.s paralyzed. 

Mr. I'l-.iiii\vi. 'I'hal was one 'if the lessons we learned. We took It to heart 
(inite seriously. 

tommissioner Weinstix'k. Now, ,ii3.000 telegraphers represent, ns nearly 
M I can esiimiiie ii here, about one-twentieth of 1 per cent of the iieople of 
this Natlom All (he hundred million of people. Y'ou su.v that .von are opposed 
to the Canadian s.vstem, known as the imhllc-lnquiry act, which, as you know, 
provides that In the e\ent of a di.stuile there shall be no strike, ami there shall 
be no lockout unll) the State has had an ojiiKirtuiiity of Intervening In the 
hope of bringing ahoul an adjustment. You say you are opposed to that because 
you are opposed to anything that will compel iinybixly—a railway worker esije- 
cmlly—lo conilnue lo work for one minute If he does not choose to work for 
Unit one minute? 

hh'l at till* same time had the Constitution of the 

Unttefl Stales in mind. 


''-"''’'■''i*''''- ^'i'"’. il" you think that the rights of one-twentieth 
Ml Iier <et t of the peoiile are lairamount to those of KKl i>er cent of the people? 

ime-tw-eniieili of i per ep„t pf jpg jieople should have It 
Whole Nation b'’s*iil'i'h.v of paralyzing the trade and Industry of the 


Mr. P^BHAM. Do you thini; wo should liuve that power? 
powrT**'^ Mki.nstock. Yes; I say, do you thiuk you should have that 

Mr, Perhau. Yes; if necessary. 

''You llieii would consider the Interests of a twen- 
tleUl of 1 per cent greater than the Interests of all? 

a ““ose 100,000,000 of people, mostly 

0“'' people are striving for, and that 
"'HI not permit my small class to be con- 
because 100,000,000 of people wanted it; and 
I firmly believe they will not permit that. 

—m?™*°*^*''***''i ^ If you have faith, Mr. Perham, in the hundred 

\ ^“**** **** eonsensus of opinion of the 

MBdred million of people will not stand anything that is unfair, unjust, and 
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Ineqnltable. then whnt risk do you run in following the Canadian ai’stero, and 
leavlDK the State to see If It can not adjudicate the differences? 

Jtr. Pebhau. The risk of getting Into the hands and the control of a narrow¬ 
minded man, who does not understand the case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you do not run that risk under the Canadlini 
system, Mr. Perham, and 1 supimse you are as familiar with that ns I am. 
working under It, as I know—that under the Canadian system after an orgaiil- 
aallon has voted to strike. It Is not permitted to strike until the State, through 
a board of Inquiry, chosen by both sides, w’lth an umpire chosen by the two, 
and in the event of the two being unable to agree on an umiilre, the State 
selects an umpire. You know this commission Investigates Into the causes 
and makes recommendations to both sides, and that neither side Is obliged lo 
accept the recommendations. If the recommendations are not acceptable to 
one side or to the other, then they can legally strike or legally lockout. Now. 
the Canadian experience, ns I recall It from the last figures pnhitshed, is tlnii 
It has saved somewhere around 93 per cent of whnt otherwise. In all likelihood, 
would have been strikes; and If this iwinrd of Inqtdry should lat unfair and 
unjust and make recommendations that were not equitable, and the men on 
the one hand should re,1ect them and go out on a strike, or the employers on 
the other hand should reject them and create a lockout, you would have your 
hundred million of people standing behind you for equity; aud no strike. If 
It was unjust, or no lockout, if It was unjust, could succeed in the face of this 
investigating committee. Now, with those facts in mind, Mr. Perham, Isn't 
It wiser for the twentieth of 1 per cent of the people to he willing to subndl 
their case to the people rather than to take the itower In their own hands and 
seriously Injure the welfare of the entire Nation? 

Mr. Pkbiiam. I do not agree with you, Mr. Commissioner. It would not be 
■wiser to give up the right to quit your employment at any time you saw fit 
for any kind of an advantage that ndght l>e offered by the (lovenuaeat or tli<' 
adndnlstratlon or the iwople. The .30-(1ay provision in the Lemleux Act is nlial 
■we object to. It dhl not originate under American Ideas of freedom. It taay 
be good enough for those who desire to worship a king. It Is not good enough 
for an American citizen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon know, do you not, Mr. Perham, that there 
are to-day under our laws Instances where men must continue to work whether 
they wish to or not; aud that If they refuse to. It is a crime? You know thai 
the sailor on board a ship must continue to work when that vessel Is out on the 
ocean? You know that the engineer on a train must continue aud take that 
train into a station before he can quit his work? 

Mr. Pebham. I.haveTn mind the Adair decision In the Supremo Court of the 
Pnlted Slates where the opinion leading np to the decision is to the contrary— 
that It being the law that a man could quit when he chose, It should also he 
the law that the man coidd be discharged without a reason. That la the law. 
If the Sniircme Court of the United States Is declaring the law. I might say 
that at this same time I am aware that In 19 States of the Union the engineer 
may not quit his engine after he h.'is left the terminal. I imderataiid that: 
but that case has never been brought up to the Supreme Court of the Unitwl 
States to decide ui>on its constitutional features. It has rested on the State 
statutes, and no one has Interfered with It since It was enacted by the legisla¬ 
tures of the 19 different States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, forgetting law, Mr. Perham, and dealing 
with good ethics and as a man of equity, do you think If you or I had the 
power to paralyze the Industries and trade of this Nation that we would be 
Justified In doing so for some real or Imaginary grievance that we might have? 

Mr. Pekham. I do not worship business, I worship freedom. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well; has not the public also a right to free¬ 
dom. has not the public a right to travel when they want to travel? 

Mr. Pebham. I think 1 am now contending for freedom for the public. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then. Is the right of one Individual pani- 
mOTnt to the rigbts of society as a whole? 

Mr. Pebham. You and I will not agree upon a conclusion until we have 
agreed on the premise. I disagree with you on the premise. That Is, that I 
*^ln no position to paralyze the business of the United States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, and I know, that If this country was 
in danger that all the people wonld have the right, regardless of your concej)- 
tlons or aiy conceptions of freedom, to take you or me by the back of the neck 
«Bd put os In Qie ranks and put a gnn In my bands, and I would have to shoot 
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11 ,.,10 Oio irroimrt under those circumstances that r 
and ohey orders. I oouhl ^ ^ individual citizen, yet I woold have 

n-as rohbed of uiy fre(slom u.,cause it was in the interests of 

to submit to (he demands of all of the i)e<)|ile. freedom? 

all of the people that I should saerifice at tclearaph oper- 

Jtr. Ami (he compnab's would like to do that to Ihe tcie^apn ^ 

ators now, but (lu're is an eneoiirnpluK feature lu it that the telegraph operator 
will be beard from before he loses his liberty, 

Oonimlssloner W'sin.stook. 'I'liat is all. — 

Chairman IVai.sii. Mr. Lennon has some questions. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Do yon remenib(>r that Abraham Lincoln said at one 
time that be thanked Cod that in this Nation workmen can strike when condi¬ 


tions Iteeoine lutoIerableV 

Mr. I*i.KiiA.st. I hav(> tliat In mind, and I have often thought of It 

Commissioner Lknnois. I>o you agree with that Idea? 

Mr. Pebuam. I absolutely ilo. 

Commissioner I.knao.m. In the oessallon of work that has taken place among 
the members of the Order of llallroad Telegraidiers, has it been more often 
cmist'd by tlie sinbbornness and incomiietency of the offlclals and members of the 
railroad lelegraiihers than It has bwii caused Ity the lack of good Judgment on 
the part of the representathes of the coriroratlons? 

Mr. Pkiih tM. It has always ts'en my experience that such trouble was brought 
on by unfairness; by men who do not know right from wrong, that happen to 
he on the emiiloyers’ side. You will notice that Imaginary grievances have been 
mentioned here. I never had anything to do with an Imaginary grievance In all 
the yeai-s I have been In Ibe business, but I have had a good deal to do with 
grievances that were very real, imh'ed. 

Commissioner I.knnox. I wo\d<i like to have you, because of testimony that 
was submitted ri'ganling a relief iilan for die I’l'niisylvaniu Railroad sy.stem, 
1 would like to have yon stale for the record, for the information of the com¬ 
mission, wliat features of ticiielils die Order of llallroad Telegraphers have as 
to Insnrame or taking care of Injured or sick, and what, If anything, do you do 
for their families? 

Mr. l’Kim.\.u. The national organizadnn lias a mutual benefit department 
which Is by some people called life iiisuraiiee, but might more truthfully be 
Stated ns a methodical inediod of passing die hat. We have an assessment on 
tlm menihers of 20, 30, and GO eenis per iiiimth, and upon the death of a member 
we pay his lienellciary tfSOO. $.')00, or $1,000, according to the series In which he 
paid ns.sessriieiils. Tills departiiiciit was started In 1S98, and wide ojien to any¬ 
one to .loin or not diat was tlii'ii in the organization, but under the provisions 
made after a eertaln date -In die near future—every member that joined would 
have to piirtlclpate In die niiitiial benefit department. I have not the figures at 
hand to show what has been done, hut considerably over $1,000,000 have been 
paid out In that short Umc to die heneflclaries of members, and at the present 
time It 1ms a siiriiliis of considerably over half a million dollars to pay claims 
In the future. The matter of sick tionefits Is handled by the local unions. They 
make their own riile.s In regard to that, and it is no unusual thing to have a sick 
benefit that costs fit) cents a nioiitti. Tliat Is In the nature of an assessment 
uixin the nienibors, mid w lien a mail lias been sick tliree days, or such a matter, 
upon nppllontloii he is inild $,T a wis'k for the time ttat he Is away, for a period 
not exceeding six' niondis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Supposing a member of your organization pays for 
his Insurance u miniber of years and ceases to be an operator and goes Into the 
grocery business or something else; is he Immediately cut off from nil possibility 
of any participation In that benelit? 

Mr. PFaiUAM. No; he pays his dues and his assessments regularly, notwith¬ 
standing that he lias left tlie bualne.ss. The last time I had occasion to look up 
that mutter I found G8 bmil; cashiers who were members of our organization and 
were carrying the iiisnrmice, about 200 comity treasurers and county clerks, and 
about 200 railroad ofllcials still carrying their membership in this mutual benefit 
department. You will understand from the fact that we charge $7.20 per year 
per thousand for the so-called Insurance, and that the dues are $8, It amounts to 
about what Insurance would cost In an old-line company. 

Commissioner Ij'Innon. What, In your Judgment has been the tnfluqnce of 
your organization as to morals and character on the telegraphers of this country. 

Mr. Peoiiaii. We have lieen In business since June 0,1886. ,We re-formed, our 
organization after the great strike In August, 1^, and along new lioes—alpi^ 
cluui lines, I would call it—and from that time, with our bn^ess method 
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tuted In the new organization, we have been quite successful In raising the 
wages and bettering the conditions of the employees and also in Improving the 
morals of the class. At one time It was quite an ordinary matter for a telegraph 
operator to travel with some other people, you know. In different trades. In what 
Is calW a slde^oor Pullman—that Is, a box car—and have a bottle of whisky 
along, but the whisky business has almost completely been eliminated from the 
telegraph business. It Is no longer characterized as It used to be, and In addi¬ 
tion to that the seniority clause In our sche<lules provided that the oldest men 
in the service shall be given a show for promotion has kept the men on ihe road, 
and there has been not so much of this wanderlust bu.slnes8 as there used to be, 
so that the man has a sort of InterestJn the company with w'hich he is eiiiploywl, 
knowing that If he stays there every year ad<l3 to his chances for promotion. I 
take It that the seniority clause In these contracts has been the most valnahle 
thing In the way of uplift that was ever devised by our craft, and It has resultcsl 
In giving our men a standing in the community and In the country and abso¬ 
lutely changed the thing around so they are not wanderers any longer, but 
respectable citizens, and, as I have stated, so many were elected to offlcc that It 
shows they have the respe<t of their neighbors and tb(> profile they live among. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Pcrliam, In your contact with unorganized labor, 
which mu.st be very considerable, do you believe If intimidations of all char¬ 
acters were removed from the organization that the people that are not In your 
organization who are eligible vvould become members? 

Mr. PebHam. I believe every man would join the organization of his craft, 
and that applies not only to telegraphers but to everyone employed on railroads. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welustock has another question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take It that you discovered In your dealings with 
railroad managers that sometimes they make mistakes; that they are not 
always right? 

Mr. Peuham. Not always, but they average up pretty well with the rest of 
the jH'ople. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, If the managers on one hand are liable to 
err In judgment, are not the workers on the other hand liable to err also In 
judgment? 

Mr. Pebham. They are, and they do; but the organization takes care of 
them, and they have experienced men In the organization to advise them and 
show them where they are In error, and the employer never hears of those 
kind of cases; they are killed In the organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not speaking of Individuals, but of the 
organization. Take the railway managers as a unit, acting collectively, as I 
take It they sometimes do; they collectively make their mistakes, do they not; 
their Judgment Is not always perfect? 

Mr. I’EBHAM. I can not recall a case In our organization that I would classify 
that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Among the rallw'ay managers; have they always 
been right? 

Mr. Pebham. Oh, I thought you spoke of the employees. There can be 
various reasons why a railroad ofticlal might make a decision that Is wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not talking of the Individual making deci¬ 
sions, but the association collectively. 

Mr. Pbeham, I am scarcely able to judge about the general managers of 
railroads. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T.et me put It In this form: You know that rail¬ 
road managers collectively deal with railroad employees collectively? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes, sir. 

Cohimlssloner Weinstock. In your judgment, has their decision arrived at by 
the railway managers collectively bwn always wise and just and a proper 
decision? 

Mr. Pebham. I can not recall any one that I would take objections to. 

^mmlssloner Weinstock. Then we are to take It that the railway managers 
®®*J^lYely are wise and are Just and ore equitable? 

Mr. Pebham. As a general thing that may be stated as true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, If they are wise and Just and equitable, how 
can your workers have any grievance? 

Mr. PxBBAic. They do on account of the failure of an Individual, not as a 
group. Now, yon are speaking of general managers as a group? 
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CoDimissloiiftr Weinstook. Yes, sir. As I understood It, take in tiie tranter* 
tatlon liriiruli of the business, an Individual does not deal with an Individual, 
ffhe four great rules of tlie railway men for tliese organisations, and the rail¬ 
way malingers Inne Iheir organizations, and they deal collectively, do they not? 

Mr, I’KUHAM. 1 have alway.s nnderstoiKl so. 

Ooniiiilssioner W'ei.nstock. Ves, sir; very well. Now, If It Is a fact that the 
ralinaj managers liave aivva.vs laa-n wise and always been Just and equitable 
In their <-oll(v tlve decisions, wliere is iliere roian for grievances? 

Mr. I’EKHAM. We never had a grievance against tliem as a group. 

Coniniissioner Wkixstock. You never liave? 

Mr. I’SKiiAu. .\o, sir. 

Couimissloiicr Wki.vstoc'K. And where lies the issue? 

Mr. I’KHiiAM. Wlili llio Individual. The one man out of many men who does 
not know rigid from wrong. 

tiommlssiiaier Wkiasiocu. Tlaai I don’t understand your method of proce¬ 
dure, Mr. I’erldtm. lias your organization differentiated from tlie other rull- 
roidl men’s organlzatioMs’' lion't you deal collectively with the managers as 
well as the other organizations? 

Jlr. I’KRiiA.vi. No, sir; we lio not. 

(lominissioner IVki.n.siock. You deal with each Individual manager? 

Mr, Pebiiam. Ye.s, sir. 

C'omniissioncr \\'i.iv,sroeK. And the telegraphers on the North Western Rail¬ 
road would deal vvllli .Mr. Aisliton, for example? 

Mr. PKKiiAM. Ves, sir; vv'O always have, and got along very well, and that 
does not mix np tlie Xew York Ontral or any otlier railroad. 

Commissioner Wmnktock. In tliat way your organization is different from 
Mr. Gnrretson’s? 

Mr. I’KRiiAJi. Yes, sir. 

(.omnn^sioner Wkins'ioi ic. Mr. (Jarretson, repre.senting ids organization, 
would deal with a group of managers? 

Mr. Pebuam. Yes, .sir. 


Commissioner WKiNsriKK. Have you given any thought to the question of 
workmens eoni|>ensiiliim.s as applietl In (he various States of the Uulou? 

Mr. I’EBiiA.M. In a rather iadetinile vva.v; yes, sir. 

Comml.ssivaaw Weinktock. Yon know that'(he laws provide, where they have 
compensalion lavv.s, (hat lliose in,inred workmen siniil reeeive a certain compon- 
satlim if la- Is injared. and tliat Ills heiieadarles shall receive a certain 
coni|iensatlcai In ease of hls donlh? 

Mr. Pekuam. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner \Veinm,k-k. 1’liis commission, I am sure, would like to have 
yoar (iplidon as to tho wisdom of advocating n Federal coraiiensation act to 
fippiy to workiiuMi jii hitcT.'^taU* coiiinierce, 

Mr, PEBHA.V 1 . It Is a very complex question, and on that even the labor men 
Huy' not \n\'n nhlo lo coiuo to an a^J^eoinont. Wo liave many divergent views 
ami nave mjt yet ha<l sniticlont experience with the business to become crystal- 
llzei sihont it. My pcr.‘s;<ni}il viinv in tlie matter is that injury and death to the 
employee should la* charged to (lie <*()st of production. 

philosophy of workmen’s compensa- 
tlon, that (he industry shall hear the Imrden; the Industry, not the Indi- 
vhhinl or tlie employer, Imt tliat it sliould he put upon the Industry; that Is the 
underlying principle of uorkmoirs coiiit>ensatlon? 

Mr. pEiiiTVNt. Yi's, sir: that is my view of It.. 

m Ihdug your philosophy, which 

. - VI phiiosoiihy on the subject, do you think It would be a good tiling 

.t" '■‘'''hhmieiid to Congreas that It shall enact a Federal 
workmen s com^nsiitlon act tliat will deni with workmen engaged in Interstate 

Ih tlie Union-many of them-deal with the 
•'oi'dors? To Illustrate: Here are two teleg- 
r. f'nllf<'rnla, one engaged in Interstate commerce 

bint,!" *Betli meet with an accident or death, 
oTlvllrilrh 11® i alifornia Stnte law provides that the workers enga^ 

1®®’ It would be provided lor; but In the absence of a 

v",'® beneflclarles of the worker engaged In interstate com- 
1 society; and does It now seem that both should 

.. Industry bear the burden of both losses? 

— J U'lnk so. On that subject I would like to make a little state¬ 

ment. vVe are feeling our way out with these various State enactments, and 
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eventually we wHI discover just what we do want. We do not seem to favor 
the Idea that exists In Germany about these thlnKs, nor the KiiRlIeh iiroposi- 
tion, but oat of these various State laws we expect to Ik- able to select one that 
we can Indorse. It Is difficult to frame a statute and to surmise just how it 
will work out. It Is only by court action that we discover the defects lit tlio 
statutes. The court decisions, for Instance, often point out a salient t'ciitnre 
that we should have met In the first place, but did not. Now, after these State 
enactments have gone through the courts we may look them over and discover 
something that would do very nicely for a Federal act. That has lRH>n our 
attitude. Now, I could not commit my organization to this question without at 
the present moment treading uiwn the toes of some other organizations that 
hold a different view. 

Commissioner Weikstock. The point I want to get at Is this; If (his commls- 
,slop In Its judgment w’ould .see fit, as one of Its rwommendatlons to Congress, 
to advocate the enactment of an interstate workmen’s coirqiensatlon act, would 
your organization, for example, look upou It with friendly eyes? 

Mr. Pbruam. I believe It would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if it was a just and equitable law you Would 
be prepared to support It? 

Mr. Pebham. You will understand that Is iRwause I represent a class of pr(>- 
ferred risks in the Insurance (erm. Men (hat are not working In dangerous 
employments. That la, as a general thing, now and then a man loses his nervo 
and loses out, but, as a general proposition, we are a preferred risk and are 
necessarily segregated from the brakeman on the train or the engineer. 

Commissioner Weikstock. That regulates Itself, Mr. I’erhnin, by the tlilfer- 
ence In the rate charged for the Insurance—charged by the insurance carrier— 
by virtue of the different kinds of employment? 

Mr. Pekham. But that feature Is the cause of my attitude In regard to (his 
Federal enactment for liability. That Is why I sjieak for my organlzatliai, 
knowing that Is the situation. 

Commissioner Weikstock. Tlwt is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mrs. Harriman has a question. 

Commissioner Harbiman. Mr. Perham, in simaking of universal strike, you 
said such a strike could not happen In this country. What do you mean hy 
that? Do you consider labor conditions not as good In other connlrles ns ours? 

Mr. pEBit.cM. I mean by that that we have had our lingers burned In (hose 
attempts and don’t Intend to have them burned again. The men who are run¬ 
ning (he Inlmr organizations, wdio have beim in the business a number of years, 
have had their experience with Nation-wide strikes and sympathetic strikes and 
are not In favor of those things, and the chances arc It will not occur again In 
the United States. 

Commissioner Walsh. Mr. Garretson has some questions. 

Commissioner Gareetson. You were asked about the working of the Canadian 
act, Mr. Perham. I think yon have been “ Lemluexeil ” about as often as any¬ 
body? 

Mr. Peeham. I think so. 

Commissioner Gahketson. Have yon ever seen any possibilities come from the 
act In Canada greater than come from the proceedings In an ordinary arbitra¬ 
tion board In this country? 

Mr. Perham. No, sir; about the .same. 

. Commissioner Oarretsok. The ordinary status? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir; about the same. 

Commls-sloner Garretson. Have you seen this period within which action. 
In which the law says action can not take place, that the employee can not 
strike nor the employer can not lock him out—have you ever seen that time 
utilized by the employer to reinforce himself ready to defend a strike If they 
did not accept? 

Mr. Perham. It has caused me to put men at every port of entry In Canada 
to keep th^r men out. 

Commissioner Qabbetsok. In defiance of the law, they were acting? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. They were changing the status? And Is It not a 
fact that the employer has repudiated—I am applying this solely to transpor¬ 
tation organizations—Is it not a fact that the employer has repudiated the 
verdict oftener than the employee has? 

Mr. Perham. 'That Is my Impression; I couldn’t definitely state that Is so, 
but I believe that is true. 
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OommiMsIoner Oakbktson. Is it not n fact also that the provisions of the act 
are reaularly illsreKauhsl, both by employer ami employee, outshle of the rail¬ 
way service? 

Mr. I’Kiiii.vM. I believe that Is true. 

(lomml.ssloner G.MutETHoN. And you are speaklnff from a knowledge based on 
former Canadian citizenship? 

Mr. I’Eim.\.\t. I inner was a citizen of Canada. 

Comndssioner tlARiiKr.Ko.v. You lived in that country? 

Mr. I’ERiiA.M. I lived there for a while. 

(’oinml.saloner Oabuctsoa’. A question was askeil you a moment ago about a 
deadly Injury helng done to a great body by a fraction of 1 per cent of Its 
membership. Is It not a fact that the actual principle upon which the question 
jait to y<ai was based a|ipllea to tif'teen-twenlieths of the people of the Republic 
Instead of a fraction of 1 per cent? In your membership It Is a fraction o^ 1 
per cent, but the same idea applies to all laboring men whether union or non¬ 
union? 

Mr. I’EiiiiAM. The same Idea would apply. What per cent did you say? 

Oonnnlssioner (i uiiini.so.N. I said three-fourths, dfteen-twentletbs Insteail of 
one-half of 1 tier cent. 

Mr. I’EiiiivM. I think that Is more near the correct proportion of those 
affected. 

Coinniissioner (1 Muinrsoy. Is there any good reason—because tbe question 
could not liy any system of ri'asoning he narrowed to the operators—is there 
any good reason why tlie H.tKKMKK) of this 100,000,000 population who serve the 
railways, and tliat Is conservative In number taking their families, should be 
nnlleil to tlie cross for tlie lienelit of the other 0.5,000,000? 

Mr. I’Eim.vM I nc\er could see any goo<l rea.son for it; I don’t believe the 
peojile of the United Klates would Indorse such a view. 

Commlsshaicr Caiihet.son. Tlien, tlie withdrawal of the right to quit on the 
part of any lalioring man wonlil in Itself be a form of Involuntary service? 

Mr. I’KiiiiAM. I so undersland it. 

Commissioner (i.\uui;TsoN. In regard to the Government taking a mnn up and 
luitling him in (lie Irenclies willi a gun in his hand, and making him shoot. Is It 
your opinion tlnii tliat niiglil la- something like leading the horse to water? 

Mr. I’EaiiAM. It would be in my case. 

Comndssioner Oaiiiuctson. You would decide yourself which way vou were 
going to slaad? 

Mr. PnniiAM. Yes, sir. 

Coimnlsslimer Gaiuietsox. I suppose also you will decide whether you will 
work the key or not In tiu- c.nse of i-mergency? 

Mr. Pekiiam. I Intend to have tlie disposal In my hand whether I use It or 
not. 

Commissioner Gariietso.v. We talk about this 50,000 men, and about the 
power of the oi«'rntora In a universal strike to paralyze the truffle of the com¬ 
pany. Is it not a fact that tliere Is a re.serve force of about that many men In 
the way of promoion olllcers and retired operators available that would, or at 
any rate always have lieen, culled In when the Government was confronted with 
a matter of that clniracter? 


Mr. Periiam. It is true tliat they have been able to get along In strikes by 
putting on men to run tin- business, and in some sort of way run It, but as to 
the telegraphers who have left the business on account of finding the condl- 
tions IntolonW>Io, could imt them back. 

The bulk of them, that Is true; but If there was 
***'?. ''railroads, like railway men, they might be available? 

Mr. Perham. They might be. 

Commissioner G.arretson. Your definition of a legal organization simply 
m^ns an organization that Is tacltl,v recognized by the labor world? 

♦ha million that are organized we recognize 

the other organlzathms ns part of them. For instance, although the brother- 
of the .American Federation of labor, we are very close 
to ttem In every respect. We have their legislators represented here In Wash- 
wf*throughout the various States of the TJnloa 
We are in close contact with the brotherhoofls all of the time. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. That Is all 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all—jnst a minute. 

Commissioner Aishton. What was the date of your last visit to Altoona? 
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Mr. PSBHAM. I would not be able to give you that The last time I stopped 
oft there might have been about 18 months ago. 

Commissioner Aishton. How long were you there at that time? 

Mr. PsBHAit. Probably a week. 

Commissioner Aishton. Your opinion that you gave as to condltlon.s at Al¬ 
toona was from your personal knowledge of the situation? 

Mr. Pbbham. Prior to that time I organized a great number of section labor¬ 
ers at Altoona. They were foreigners At their meeting I would have an Itullnn 
on one side and a Hungarian on the other translating my speech to tlieir men; 
and inside of a couple of weeks we organlzeil almiit a thousand men, Imt llio 
organization was scattered by the company putting guards at tlie bunk l\ouses 
and preventing the men from coming into the town and tried to prevent me 
from going on their right of way to organize tliese men. 

Commissioner Aishton. That la all. I thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Atterbury. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. W. W. ATTERBtRY. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Attekbuht. W. W. Atterbury. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business, plea.se? 

Mr. ATTEBBimy. Vice president of tlie Penn-sylvanla Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. ATTEamray. Philadelphia. 

Clialrman Walsh. Will you please give your connei'tlon witli tlu* Pennsylvania 
Railroad—^your offlclal connections? 

Mr. AmSEHLTiy. I started about 30 years ago as an apprentice to tlie maeliln- 
isla’ trade, and I have been in the service of the company continually since tliat 
time as as.slstant road foreman of engines and assistant engineer and master 
mechanic, superintendent of motive power, and general superintendent of motive 
flower, and general manager and vice president in charge of operation. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. That is the position that you are holding at tlie present 
time? 

Mr. Attebbcby. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been advised, Jir. Atterliury, tlmt you prefer to 
make tlie statement that you have to make from written memoranda. If so, 
you may make any statement that you desire to make. 

Mr. Atterbury. Mr. Walsh, I ratlicr gatliered from the newspaiiers tlie trend 
of the di.scusslon and preferred tliat what we might have to say lie preserteil 
in rather a formal way. I have it here, and tlie summary. If you will iwrinlt 
me, I will road. 

Chairman Walsh. We will be very glad to have it. 

Mr. Atterbury (reading) : The Pensylvanla Railroad has presented to the 
T'nited States Commission on Indnstrial Relations a statement of its policies 
toward Its employees, of which the following is a summary: 

The management of the Pennsylvania Railroad believes that the company’s 
greatest asset Is the loyalty and efflclency of Its men. Its labor policies may be 
generally described, therefore, as an effort to protect that a.s,set. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad early realizeil the Importance of training its own 
olfleers. This, of course, carried with it tiie training of its own men. To make 
the service attractive it was essential that employment, as far as possible, be 
permanent. The result Is that at present the average terra of service on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is exceptionally high. 

The majority of those who enter the service continue In the service until they 
die or are pensioned. The consequence has been the establishment of sym¬ 
pathy, affection, and understanding betiveen the officers and the men, which has 
done much to bring about the success of the company. 

The company believes that railroad employees should be paid liberal wages, 
and it believes there should be every feasible safeguard to provide for the per¬ 
sonal safety of both employees and patrons. 

The management frankly recognizes the propriety of the men organizing 
for the purpose of bettering their condition, subject only to such restriction as 
may protect the elemental essential of safe and continuous operation. It some¬ 
times happens that the management Itself would be glad to do more in the di¬ 
rection of additional compensation of the men If economic conditions made It 
possible, 
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It should be understood that tlie Pennsylvania Railroad has always paid 
moderate dividends, believing that the safety and permanence of a moderate 
dividend afforded the greatest Insurance for the continuing credit of the com* 
pnny. Only by maintaining a credit of the highest character could the company 
exp^ to c*taln on reasonable terms the capital necessary to provide the public 
service demanded by tlie growing needs of the communities along Its lines. 

The stock of this company has always l)een well distributed, and the officers 
have been trustees rather than controlling owners. No one financial interest 
has ever undertaken to dominate the company’s policies. 

In dealing with organizations among Its employees, the comimny has felt 
that the employees themselves were the best Judges of the forms of organiza¬ 
tion Into which they desired to go. Therefore there has been no Interference 
In the employee’s liberty of choke in this matter. 

The company has always recognized the right of any man to labor nimn 
whatever terms he and his employer may agree, whether he belongs to a labor 
organization or not. Employees have always been given full opportunity to 
redress their grievances whether associated with labor organizations or not. 

Th foregoing statement, however, must be quullfied In this respect: 

1. The company owes a supreme duty to Its patrons and employees to take 
nil possible measures to Insure safety of operation. Such safety can not be 
secured without the most careful adherence to orders. The management has, 
therefore, felt that it should resist firmly all activities of employees’ organi¬ 
zations which might tend In the least to undermine discipline. 

2. The management Is also responsible to the public for maintaining contin¬ 
uity of oi)erBtlon. This has made necessary n policy of oiqseltlon to such 
labor organizations as might Interrupt that continiilt.v, because of disputes 
with which neither this company nor its employees hail any direct relation. 

The company is opiiosed, therefore, to employees affiliating themselves with 
an organization which might call a symtiatlietic slrike. If there Is to be any 
strike on this rullroad, the management believes that it shoidd be the result 
of the choice of Its own employet's, and becauso of some difference between 
this company and Its own men, and for no other ivasoii. 

The company lielicves that men should he emplo.v«l without regard to the 
labor organizations of which they are meinbei’s, and that every man shonUI he 
free to join an organization or to roiimln entirely indeiiendeut. The company 
believes, therefore, that all Its oi,K>ra(ion slioidil constitute an “open shop." 

In normal times the I’ennsylvanla system has 2.')0,tK10 employees. The com¬ 
pany has always paid the highest iirevalllng rate of wages iiald to railroad 
employees In the territory In whieh it oiierutes. liut more than that; The 
policy of the Pennsylvania Uailnmd has been to Insure that all Its relations 
with Its men should be eharaeteri/.od by fairness and friendliness. 

The mamigemeiit of tho Peimsylvanin Railroad believes that the best test 
of the sincerity of Its Interests In the welfare of Its men is the fact that so 
large a percentage of its cmploye<!S have made the service of tills company 
their life work. 

The rules governing the “organization” of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Include everyone in the service, from the hoard of diiectors to the laboring 
man of the track. Now, the fumlamcidal principle of that organization la that 
reiqionsiblllty Is properly placed, from the board of directors and the president 
down to the lowest man, and regulations or rules liave gradually been adopted 
and recorded which descrllie the various duties. 

The company’s officers now believe that the experience embodied in Its pres¬ 
ent form of organization Is the sui iwt guarantee of efficient and economical per¬ 
formance of the company’s public service. 

Chairman Walsh. Wc have some questions prepared which really contain 
questions to be asked of Mr. Long, Mr. Atterbury. I understand that Mr. Long 
Is here also? 

Mr. Attebbuby. Yes, sir. I think perhaps, Mr. Walsh, that I can answer 
some of those questions, perhaps being more familiar with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good; I will run through the questions. What is the 
general attitude of your company toward national labor unions? I think that 
is Intended to elicit as to whether or not you have any particular objection to 
the affiliated ones; that is, tlie American Federation of L^ior, and so forth. 

Mr. Attebbuby. Mr. Watsh, I attempted to describe that in my summary. 
There are three parties interested In the transportation problem—the employee, 
the stockholder, and the public, and the public Inis the paramount right. Tlie 
flag that we have nailed to our mast Is that of running our trains. That Is the 
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one tblog we most do, and in my experience of 30 years we have never missed 
a train schedule because of any labor trouble whatever. Even going back as 
far as the A. B. U. strike, in 1884, In which I happened to he ndxed up, we 
did not miss a schedule out of Chicago. Of course they were somewhat late, 
but we still represented every passenger schedule, and that Is what we are In 
business fur. Now, any organization that takes nut of the hands of its em¬ 
ployers their right of action Is Inlmlcable to the Interests of the public and 
was what we considered our paramount duty to the public. I will give two 
Instances of what I mean. 

We had a trolley strike In Philadelphia. You would think It was a long, 
long distance from a trolley strike to a painters’ strike In a railroad shop, hut 
such a thing happcnetl. As It turned out a sympathetic strike was called, and 
some 137 painters In our shop In West Philadelphia left our service in .sym¬ 
pathy with the strike of the trolley employees. Now, Imagine a situation where 
the operation of a road depends Immediately upon those 337 painters. The oilier 
side of the picture is that the labor organizations wllh which we do business 
and have done business with for 30 or 40 years lake quite a dllTerent ikisIMoii. 
We had an unauthorized strike on the .Monongahela division. Although the 
men who were on that division belonged to the train orgnnizallon, they left 
their employment; that Is, the members left with comparatively Utile prelimi¬ 
nary notice. The organization immediately disowned them and properly disci¬ 
plined them, and the organization maintained tlielr ohilgallon to the I'allroad 
company. That has been reiientedly shown In the so-calleil train organizations. 
The same thing was shown and exemplified in the strike of the subway em¬ 
ployees some years ago In New York. The sirlkers belonged to the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and, in defiance of the wishes of the organization's 
leaders, the men left the service of the company, and they were afterwards 
dismissed from the brotherhood. There Is quite a distinction between a gooil 
organization and one in the Intere.sts of the traveling public and u bad organiza¬ 
tion, one against the interests of tlie traveling piddle. 

Chairman Wamh. What machinery, If any, do .ton have in your comiiany 
for dealing with grievances of organized employees? 

Mr. Attebbuby. We have—each shop has, in a huge way. Its own grievance 
comudttee; but I think, Mr. Walsh, that the shop conditions are materially 
different from the road conditions, because the master mechanic In his shop 
knows his employees, can know them; they are centered In a concentrated area, 
and he can know his men better than a road man knows Ids employees, bwause 
It is not an uncommon saying on most every railroad that a superintendeni 
never sees his giaxi men; It Is only the bud men that come before him for disci¬ 
pline that he knows. 

Chairman WAiiiH. What contractual relations are existing now betwivn em- 
plo,veea and the company In your service? 

Mr. Attebbuby. None whatever. 

Chairman WALSit. How do you operate with those organizations that you 
have been dealing with? 

Mr. Attebbuby. We are working under findings of arbitration boards In 
every ea.se of our train employees. My recolhs-tlon is they have all ex|dr«l, 
although they are continued under 30-day clause. 

Chairman Walsh, With how many organizations have you such arrange¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Attebbuby. We have four; and. If my memory serves me correctly, 
there is some arrangement between the operators and the managers, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have what Is called a labor board on your rail¬ 
road? 

Mr. Attebbuby. We have. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe Its organization; that Is, the personnel, 
Its duties, powers, and all about It 

Mr. Attebbuby. Under the organization the general manager Is the final 
court of appeal on labor matters. Now, of course, you can recognize that with 
the lapse of time the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has grown until It has reached 
such an extent that the general manager finds It Impossible to ileal personally 
with every case that may come before him. Therefore, much of the preliminary 
work Is thrashed out by a board consisting of the superintendent of telegrajih 
and two or three of the general superintendents, who deal with those orgnnl- 
Eatlons; but every question finally comes to the general manager for settlement 
It there Is any appeal from the decision of the superintendent, the general super¬ 
intendent, or the board Itself. 
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Chairman Wamh. What la the attitude of your company toward mediation 
and conciliation where disputes arise between yourself and organizations of 
employees? . . ^ , 

Mr. ATTEBBunT. Our attitude has been rather In favor of some form of 
mediation, beciiuse both Mr. Qarretson and myself were down before the 
Newlands committee on the change frotn the old Krdnian Act to the Newlands 
bill. We advocated at that time the present arrangement, and while not en¬ 
tirely satisfactory, ami in the nature of a compromise. It wa.s, I think, the best 
we could get at the time, and reasonably satisfactory to both Interested parties, 
but It will probably have to be mo<ilfle<l as time goes on. 

Chairman W.m..sii. Then, as I take It, as a general proiiosltlon, you are In 
favor of conciliation and mediation? 

Mr, ATTEiunmT. We are. 

Chairman Walsh. State, please, as speclflcally as yon can and still speak 
generally, what methods you adopt to prevent the organization of the men Into 
those organizations that you conceive to be inimical to the proper conduct of 
your buslnes.s. 

Mr. AiTEiiBURY. Any necessary thing to keep the flag flying, to keep the rail¬ 
road running, and keep the trains running. I was rather Interested to hear 
what Mr. I’erham had to say, lliat he would like to have authority to atop 
work In a minute. Now, the business of a railroad officer Is to know In ad¬ 
vance what Is going to happen, and we keep ourselves very thoroughly posted 
ns to what Is going on. We have a very elflclent p(dlce org.inization, and we 
know In n<lvnnee everylhlng that Is going on. Just exactly as the organizations 
themselves know what la going on with us. We have emissaries in our ranks. 
Just as llu! organizations have emissaries In their ranks. 

Chairman Walsh. How are these men operated; under whose .specific charge 
would these men bo that are put Into tiielr ranks; through wluit departiueut of 
your company? 

Mr. ArrEBBUBY. Let me say that we have two methods of Information. We 
have our own employees who may volunteer Informallon, and we employ the 
Pinkerton .service. Wc do not know ourselves who the men are in tlie Pinker¬ 
ton service. 

Chnlrnmn WALSit. Who does that, do you, or the general manager? 

Mr. Atteubi-rv. That Is ilone under tlie superintendent of telegraph. 

Chairman Walsh. That Just applies to tlie telegrapliers? 

Mr. Atterhhuy. Oh, no; the superintenilent of telegraph Is on the .staff of 
the general manager, and he Is the man that handles most of thi> labor matters 
for the general manager. 

Chairman Walsh. What does the Pennsylvania Ilallroad Co. pay Its section 
hands? 

Mr. Atterbt’ry. Our .section hands are paid, exceiit under certain conditions, 
the ruling labor wage. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is that at tlie present lime? 

Mr. Atteiuil-ry. Perhaps it may he .fl.ld or $1.50; I do not know. For some 
of our service we pay as high as $l.Cd or $1.70. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It $1..50 or under for the majority of the men? 

A Voice. Mr. Long says It Is $1.70. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe I hetler leave that for Mr. T,ong. 

Mr. A rTKBnPRY. Whatever It Is, It Is tlie ruling wage. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you ascertain that— by what is the wage paid by 
other railroad companies? 

Mr. Atterbitry. No; It Is what you can hire laboring men for. Section men 
are lalmrlng men, pure and simple. They arc not like boiler makers or ma¬ 
chinists; they have no clas.s|fled trade. 

Chairman Walsh. You are sjienklng about men you use to gather informa¬ 
tion. Do you have private detective staffs of your own, or a detective staff - 

Mr. Atterbury. We have no private detective staff, as you understand the 
description- 

Chairman Walsh. Please descrllie what It Is. 

Mr. Attebboby. We have our police organization, with captain, lieutenants, 
and everything of that sort. 

Chairman WAr,sB. Uniformed men? 

Mr. Atterbuby. Some are and some are not. And then we utilize our cross¬ 
ing watchmen and utilize our shop watchmen. Altogether we have a force 
of some 400 men that are in our regular police department 
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Chairman Waisk. Are you In a state of preparedness at all times for any 
state ofHvarfare? That Is, have you arms on hand and cars prepared and 
dubs made and stored, and all that? You heard what was said here. 

Mr. Attebbubt. I do not know that I have heard, but I am quite prepared 
to say, Mr. Walsh, that we are prepared for anything that the other fellow Is 
getting ready for. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many rifles do ,vou keep on hand, nsnally? 

Mr. ATTEBBtniT. I do not know that we keep any. 

Chairman Walsh. I Just want you to analyze a little your statement there. 

Mr. AxTEBBtrEY. I haven’t the details; hut we prepare everything that we 
can, nor do we leave anything undone, Mr. Walsh, to keep the railroad running 
that Is lawful, legal, and proper. 

(The details referrerl to are mentioned In a letter which Is printed among the 
exhibits at the end of this .sahjeet as “Atterhury Exhlhlt”) 

Clialrman Walsh. And that would consist, in your conception, In having 
arms on hand and ammunition? 

jMr. ATTLKni'RY. If that was necessary’; and anything else that was proper 
and lawful for ns to do; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know as to that detail whether or not you have 
on hand arms and ammunition at the present? 

Mr. Atteriutby. tVell. I do not know; hut I assume Mr. .lohnson or whoever 
may come here—Mr. Harper, perhaps, may follow—will he prepared to give 
details. 


Chairman Walsh. There may have hemi some statements mnde ns to the 
alleged policy ot your company with reference to the use of the men in formu- 
hitlng piihlle opinion or influencing legislative action, for instnneo, such as 
signing petitions against the full-crew law, and such things as that; and the 
statement has been maile that men have been displaced for refusal to do so. 
Have you any knowleilge- 

Mr. Atterbury (Interrupting). I have not any knowledge of that; but I 
have knowlwige of the organizations <ll.sclpllnlng their men for attempting to 
assist us in the repeal of such legislation. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Well, if you will, kindly briefly give us the details of 
those attempts. 

Mr. Atterbury. In other words, the organizations which advocate such laws 
as the fnll-crew law and the headlight law have a clause In their organization 
which suhje<-ts any num—an.vone of their organization appearing before a legis¬ 
lative committee or in any way Interfering with the dletum of the head of the 
organization-to discipline; mny he disciplined and may lose all of his Insur¬ 
ance and all the things that he has for many years suhscrihed to. 

Chairman Walsh. And so yon have no Information of any oases wherein the 
<ompany has undertaken to discipline au employee for refusal to sign? 

.Mr. Atterbury. I have not. 

.Commissioner (Jabretsoh. Jlr. Chairman, I liave just a question there 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

, •Just In regard to that last reply of vonrs, Mr. 

Atterbury. to got your record straight. Do tliose elaascs of all those organiza¬ 
tions read. Disobeying the dictum of the head of the organization,” or " Dis¬ 
obeying the decksiOD of the legislative committee of the State ”? 

Mr. Atterbury. Well, whichever It Is, Mr. (iarretson, the effect Is that an em¬ 
ploy^ who testifies for a railroad company is subjected to discipline, and may 
low his membership In the organization. 

11 ' '‘^AkkvraoN. If he goes against his associates, and not against 
his chief? That is the point I want to make clear. 

Well, the effect upon the railroad company Is that if he 
lesnnes for the railroad comijany he is subjected to dlsclifllne? 

Mr. Oareetson. Yes. 

•**** “"y of 'll® insurance or pension, and 

everything of that sort? 

0*s“tson. What I was looking at in the question, was only 
iiie effect it had on me. 

road' f looking at it from the effect it had on the rall- 

0**BETgojt. Yon are aware of the fact that the real fUctnm he 
interferes with is that of his associates and not of bis chief? 


88819"—S. Doc. 4in, 64-1—vol 11 -8 
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Mr. ATTKgBmir. Well, I know thnt at any rate he can not give ai^'hnblased 
expression of hJs own opinion. 

Commissioner GAsaCTson. That Is not my question. 

Chairman Walsh. Uiksi yesterUay, Mr. I’erham, referrlng.to one of your pub¬ 
lications distributed on the cars, oue of your biilictliis, In which It was stated 
that the ex|ieudlturc of your oompany lust year for itollce protection, or for 
the imllce force, was |«00,000; I wish you would describe generally of what that 
exiiense consisted. 

Mr. Attsbbukv. Well, of course, I can not give the detail of thnt expen,se, • 
Mr, Walsh, bnl 1 slioiiM say that $400,IKX) of that was probably the expense of 
the direct iiollce force. 

Chairman Wai.su. Yes. 

Mr. ATTsantiRY. i\4)w. lhal may or may not have been the year when we had 
our unautliurlxed strike ini the Monongalicia division, and which continued for 
a long time. We maintained hunk rooms, and everything of that sort, apd I 
have no doubt at all but wli.it the cost of conducting thnt strike has been In- 
*■ eluded In that sum, as well as the charges that are against the other cases that 
might be culled laillce proteclion, for Instance, crossing watchmen that we use 
fbr preventing tres|iasslng. and things of that sort, because we consider the 
trespassing probably the most serious lairt of our iiollce work, the prevention of 
tresiiasslng. c. 

Chairman Wai.sii. The inlcntiou being to iirotcct Ihe lives of the passenger,' 
the employees, aud the trcsiaisscrs thenischesv 

Mr. ATTFRntiav. Itlght. 

Chulrinan Walsh, Now. there has been nineh disenssion before this commis¬ 
sion on thequesilou of violence, a.s you ha\e probably noticed; and I would like 
to ask you for your opinion u|)on the [iroiaisllion that the control of an armed 
foace Is strictly or ought to Ih> strielly a .sttate function. What do yoi\.believe 
about that? That Is, that the Stale ought to furnish you iirotectlon to your 
proiierty, protiHlIon to your passengers, so far as policing Is I'oncerucd, and pro¬ 
tection to all the interests iniolving property and life. Is It feasible to do that, 

♦ and if It Is. why should not that be th(‘ case'? 

Mr, Arreant av. Theoreticall.v, you are ipiile right; there is no question about 
It. Practically, I doubt If under our republican form of govornuieut yoji are 
ever going to arrive at that very happy condition. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, for what reasons' 

■ Mr, Attebbuuy. Iteenuse I think there has been so much opiiosltlon to it, 

: We have In the State of I’eunsyhanla to-day, what 1 believe Is the finest body 
of men In the I'nitcd Stales, and that Is our mounted constabulary; and yet 
that—I have forgotten how many members there arc on the force—i)erhap.s 
260; and yet every labor organization, so far ns I know. Is bitterly opposed to 
f It. I believe It Is the liesi body of men Ir. Ibis country. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, regardless of opposition, how Is It for etfieacyV Does 
It do the Job? 

Mr. ATTBniifRY. Tt does the trick, 

ifhairman WAi.aH. Well, then, why should not the Slate go to whatever ex¬ 
pense neeeMsnr.v, aiul regardless of opi«)sltlon, to furnish proper protection—^for 
Instance, to furnish the .same protection to the individual that you seem to he 
comitelled to spend a very large pnqxntion of your earnings to .secure- - 

Mr. ATTKRBfBY. Why, Mr. Walsh, we can not get In any State we run through 
a proper police protwtlon against tresi)assing. Do .vou realize that we kill 
from, tliree to five hundred men a year on the Pennsylvania llallroad? 

Chairman Walsh. That is. trespassers? ' 

Mr. Attebbi’hy. Trespassers. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, the reason—the practical ren.son— la thnt the 
States through which the railroad runs do not function properly In that direc¬ 
tion—in the police direction? 

Mr. Attebshby. I think there are local reasons that make It difficult to do 
that. And I think—I hope you are not—but I am afraid you are dreaming 
of a millennium if you expect them to, with the political winds that are con¬ 
stantly blowing our legislators. I wish we could get It. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you think, have yon observed— I will ask you 
from a practical standpoint—thnt the officials have been Influenced by political 
and otlier eonslderatlon In giving or withholding police protection to your 
property or to the lives of your people? 

#Ir. ATTEBHimY. At times, I should say; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When last? 
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Mr. Attesbcbt. It Is liable to work the other way, Mr. Walsh, becau.se the 
peiiduldbi that swings one way Is going to swing the other; and if it niiUtate.s 
against us at times, it also helps us at times. 

Obalrman Watau. That is, you have the force sometimes, and they Imve the 
force sometimes? “ 

Mr. ArriimuBY. Exactly- 

Chairman Wai.sh. The armed force. Now, what do you think of a proposi¬ 
tion of the armed force being in the hands of the side that is ecouumlcall.v' 
abje to have It, Just simply to buy the arms and keep them? Wouldn't that 
make for a condition to break down law? 

Mr. Attebbubv. Perlinps I do not understand tliat question. 

Chairman Walsh. You say tlie idea is this, that if you leave it to the State 
sometimes the State authorities or police authorities will use the power in 
their hands for your side, or in otlier instances for tlie side, you miglit say, of 
tlie workers in the industrial dispute. It works both ways; but what is being 
used is force in citlier event. Now, if that is true, if it Is nuire dangerous to 
place that power, tliut armed power, in the hands of the one side that Is eco-’ 
nomically powerful enough to imve it—that is, in tills case, your company; ,, 
yon are able to buy or provide for a million dollars’ worth of men and ammuni¬ 
tion wliile tlie otlier side perliaiw Is not so situated; do you not tliliik. no mat¬ 
ter what tile dllilcultle,s miglit be, that the State is the one to do tliat? 

V Mr. ATTEBnuKY. I quite agree with you tliat tlie State is the one to do that. If 
it would do It. 

Clialrmaii Walsh. Isn't It dangerous to Iiave it in tlie hands of eltlier side'? 
Suppose you were not so situated tliat you could liave these amis, or siieiid 
this $800,000, would—wliat would you tliink of the situation if the American 
Feiieratloii of I.alior oigaiii7.(>d a police force upon wliich they could spend a 
very large sum of money and keep arms and amniunitlon on hand? Would 
you not be In danger, nnd would not tlie unprotected public, the Innocenrby¬ 
stander, and tlie State, lie in danger also? 

Air. Atteuiu by. If flie State would properly patrol oiir property nnd pro¬ 
tect us against roliliery and all of tlie other tilings tliat we are subjected to, I 
tlilnk that siicli would lie file idciil situation. I think that Is the proiwr place 
to put it, .Mr. Wahsh. Theoretically, we ought not to be attending to the isillce 
business of tin* State, and yet we are forccMl to do so. 

Chairmun Walsh. lias atteiitiou been given to that matter seriously now and 
.specilically liy tlie ollicers of tlie company taking it up with the legislative 
power or legislative authority of the States through which the road runs'i 

Mr. Attebblby. The most evident form and the simplest one of all to handle 
is that of trespasser.s. We can get little or no action on tlie question of tres¬ 
passers, notvvitiistanding It is in the liaiids of the local magistrates. 

Chairman Walsh. You have undertaken to do that specifically? • 

Mr. .VTTSamuBT. We have endeavored to use the laws wlilch existed, and have 
endeavored to have the laws enforced, and the local condltloas almost univer¬ 
sally prevent it. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you separate the question of protection of the lives 
( 111(1 the protect ion of property t.-tt accotnit of tlie trespassing evil from tlic 
balance for which you think you need police protection? 

Mr. Attebbuby. Perhaps I do not understand that question, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that you Iiave been absolutely unable to get proper 
protection from tlie evil of trespassing. Now, ns I take It, It docs not call for 
a very high order of police duty, or a very great amount of nroniunitlon, or any- 
tnlng of that sort to protect you from trespassers, and what I was trying to 
ascertain was whether or not you could not draw the dividing line between 
taking care of the trespa-ssers, for Instance, yourself, and all the other police 
duty to be ta ken care of by the State? 

Mr. AmastiBY. We do not know, Mr. Walsh, when a man comes upon our 
^mlses whether he might be what I would call an innocent trespasser or a 
malignant trespasser. In other words, we do not have any way of knowing 
W'nether a man intends to do some other wrong besides trespassing. We do 
Mt see how we are going to differentiate between one proper function of the 
^te and another proper function of the State that we unfortunately have to 
perform for the State. 

tlcms**"^”**** Walsh. Oommissioner Garretson would like to ask you some ques- 

Conimlssloner Gabbbtson. That Is only one of the purposes of this $800,000 
expenditure. Does that also cover the Pinkerton expenditure? 
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Mr. ATTKiiiti-nY. Tps, sir. ^ . 

Comml-ssloner (i.\KiiEr«ox. IVlipre does Pinkerton recruit Ills operatives; from 
the ranks of your employees? . , , , . , .t. 

Mr. Atterbi-ry. As hu* ns I know, he does not j but I do not know finytningf 
atKiuf II, Mr. Oiirretson, evee|it in this way, that I take It It must take some 
lime for n Pinkerton man to ;;et In a po.sltlon where he has knowledge of what 
is going on. 

('oninils.sloner Garbct.so.x. IVell, I Judge, with .votir sy.stem of Information, 
yon arc fan-feetly familiar »ilh the fact that at regular intervals the eoni- 
nilths's on yoiir road present the evidence they have with reference to one of 
their memhers, who fold their tents and lly. 

Mr. AnERin'Ry. ye.s. 

Coimnl.sslom't (<'\nRKT.soN. Anil you are familiar with the fact that It is in- 
varlahly stated that they acre Pinkerton men? That, I am saying, comes to 
you In the way of common rumor? 

Mr. Atterri'ry. Yes, sir. 

‘ Commissioner (tuniKTsov. And you have no knowledge yourself in regard to 
that system of recruiting? 

BIr. ATTERiirRY. That is the system of recruiting - 

Commissioner O.miiikt.son (Interrupting). Vp.s. 

Mr. Atteiuivky. No; I liave not; ami I doulit if any ottlcer of our company 
does. 

Commissioner Cirretson. Nor you have no knowh-dge ns to whether there is 
any eomhinntlon of tlie form of payment of those men. first, for their services 
ns employees, and, secianily. for tlieir services as opi'ratives? 

Mr. Atterbiuiv. Oh. yes; I <lo; liccausp we pay them for their services ns 
operatives and deduct from them the wages they draw as employees. 

Commissioner O.vbretsox. Oi-, tlie wage as an operative Is less than their 
wage ns an enudoyee. the deduction Is the other way? 

Mr. ATTEaat'Rv, I do not know that anv such case exists, I Should douht 
that It did. 

Mr. 0.4RRETSOX. That Is idl. 

Chairman Wm sii. I was going to ask you some questions about the relief 
department. Mr. Atterhury, hut they will he more or less of a technical and 
detailed nature, and I would ask yon, phaise, to aliow our investigator to have 
access to the records of that relief detiartment. 

Mr. Atterucry. Our Mr, Hunt, siqsu'iniendent of relief department. Is here, 
Mr. Walsh, and here for tlie purpose of giving you all the information you 
may desire. 

Chairman Wai.sti. Very good. That is all I desire. 

Mr. ATTERniiRY (continuing), And tlie same la true of all of our otEcers who 
%re here. We are entirely In sympathy with the work of this commission. We 
have Industrial problems of our own that we would like to have solver! for us, 
It you can help us, and we would like to be of assistance, real assistance. If 
we can. 

dtnlrman Walsh. Very well, thank yon. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have a few questions. 

Chalrnmu Wai.sii. We will adjourn at lids point until 2 o'clock. Please 
resume the stand at that time. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of this 
Wednesday, Slay 5, 1915.) 

AFTEB RECESS—2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please he in perfect order. Mr. Atterhury, 
please resume the stand. I neglected to ask you if there was any supplemental 
statement you desired to make outside of the written statement? 

Mr. Atterbltiy. I do not think there Is anything additional I desire to say, 
Mr. Walsh, unless there are some questions you want to ask. I want you to 
feel perfectly free to ask any questions. 

Chairman Walsh. I have bwn. 

Sir. Attebbl'RY. Because we are much Interested In this, as I tried to say 
before. In the successful conclusion of your lalwrs. We have 250,000 employees, 
and we xvant a satisfied set of men, and if you can help us In our problems, we 
welcome your assistance. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have some questions to ask. Sir. flnrretson? 
Commissioner Oarretson. No further questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welmstock has some questions, Jlr. Atter- 
hury. 
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Conunisdloner Wkinstock. You hnve soeii this potitlon to the Commiseloa 
on Indnotrlal Relations from the Order of Railway Telegraphers, of which Mr. 
Perham Is the president? 

Jlr. ATTBaBiiBY. I luive. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you know he states therein that there are 
eight speclflc charges against the Pensylvanla Railroad Co.? It seems to me 
that In fairness to the railroad coinpau.v, the opportunity ought to be afforded 
you, if you care to exercise it, to answer siieclHcally the charges named therein. 
, Mr. ATTEHBtJBV. I think we hnve already answeml It somewhat In detail In 
the niemoraudum we submitted, Mr. Wetnstock. I thought iwhaps I could 
facilitate the work by piesenting it as a whole. 

(,’oniinls.sloncr Wki.nstock. This document is rather voluminous. 

Mr. ArrEBBUEY. It Is. 

Commissioner Wei.n-stock. And it would take up a gi’ent deal of our time to 
go through it analytically; ami for the matter of the remrd It .si'oins to me Unit 
If you cun brlelly answer them, as I take them up seriatim, it would cover the 
ground move satisfactorily. Von notice (be charge lirst made Is that the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad Co. denies llie right of organization to all of Its einploye<‘s, 
except those engaged directly in transiaa-tation. 

Jlr. Attebbuby. That of course Is denied. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Vour contention is that the employees are given 
tlie right to do tliat? 

Jfr. Attebbcry. I’nder certain restrictive conditions Unit we believe essential 
to the continuous ami safe oiieration of our proi>erty. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you state Just what those siieeilie charges 
are? 

Jlr. AnEBBUBY. That Is that tlie men shall he under their own control; shall 
not submit themselves to any association or altlllatlon which will bring aliout a 
ces.sation of their operation on a question In wliieh they are not directly In¬ 
terested. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Yonr thought, I take it, in doing tiuit is to prevent 
a .sympatlietlc strike and tying up of your road? 

Jlr. Attebbuby. Quite riglit; I might also say that if the attention of tills 
commission has not lieen hrouglit to it tliiit sueli is tlie jiosillon of tlie liiiUed 
States (ioverniuent witli relation to its railwa.v-niall dorks—and I liave before 
me a letter, if yon will just allow me to rend an abstract from It, dated JIarcli 
Rt, 1911, by the Second Assistant Po.stmnster (JenernI: 

"All clerks, wlien tliey enter the service, take oath to well and faithfully dls- 
cliiirge tlie duties of their office,” etc. 

“It is Inoompatilile, witli llielr oliligatlon to the department, tlmt they slioald 
assume another oath of a secret organization, wlille in the service, which may 
at any time Interfere with tlielr obligation whldi they liave assumed upon en¬ 
tering tlie service.” 

Then later, I think Congress passed a law to mucli the same effect, and the 
wording of that law Is: 

“Provided, hoKcrer, That membership in any society, nssocinllou, dab, or 
other form of organization of postal employees not affiliated with any outside 
organization Imposing an obligation or duty upon them to engage in any strike 
or personally to assist in any strike.” 

In other words, the position of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in connection 
witli Its employees and as a public carrier, with a public duty to perforin, for 
the past 23 or 30 years has been exactly the position the Government Itself has 
a.ssumed in the last three or four years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are your engineers, firemen, conductors, and brake- 
men affiliated with national organizations? 

Jlr. Attebbcey. On some of the roads In the country they are working under 
what I believe, as I remember. Is called the Cedar Rapids agreement I think 
I am right, Jlr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Gabketson. The Cedar Rapids plan of federation. 

Mr. Attebbtjby. But even then, before any action can be taken, the vote of 
the men themselves must be obtained; and on our railroad, for instance, where 
they are not affiliated. If the conductors went on a strike the engineers are 
under obligation to contlnne manning their engines, and can not be drawn Into 
the controversy at all unless we foolishly ask them to perform the duties of 
the workmen who are out on the strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But If the conductors on some other road would 
go on a strike could they call out your men? 
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Mr. Attebbciv. They «»ulil not. That la, Mr. OarretsMi—I am speaking for 
Mr. Garrelson, aa I understand It—could not call <mt the cooduetors on tbe 
Pennajivaula Railroad without the conductors themselves having a voice, 

Conimlssloiicr WemsTocK. I see; so that to that degree you are protected 
against a sympathelir strike? 

Mr. A'rraitatatv. We are. 

Comiolsslouer Wkixstock. Even with those engaged In the railroad business? 

Mr. Attekui uv. lu the railroad train service tliere Is no such thing as a sytn- 
patlietlc strike. 

ttommlssiimer Wei.n'stoce. The second charge is that the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Co. iiKikcs a practice of discharging men for the reuson that they have 
JoinctI a lalior orgnidziitlon; ul.so that it coerces and intimidates men who are 
suspectial of liaviiig Joined a lalxir organization, and habitually discrluiinates 
against men who eudtaivor to cxcrci.se their right to organize? 

Mr. Avrsaavav. In a measure tliat is correct, in this way: If we have knowl¬ 
edge—and, as I explained before, It Is our business to have knowledge of just 
those things—that an organization is al«“ady In existence which emphasizes 
tlie practice of tidngs tlial we object to, or attempts to organize on our lines, 
we fake steps t<» prevenl ii. 

Commissioner Wkinstoc];. Now, outslile of men engaged in tramsportation, 
Mr, Atterhury, nlanit what pro|Hirtion, as fur as you can estimate, of yonr eni- 
ployet-s are orgatiized in any form? 

Mr. Attkbbi iiv. Of cxnir.se, I have no means of knowing how many organiza- 
thms, such as the I'ilks and like organizations, 

C<imintH.sioner Wntx-STm-K. I .nni s|)eaklng of lalior organizations. 

Mr. Amnnn.'HY. ilut of Id.'i.ddd men tiiat we normally have on tlie lines east 
there may be .’itl.dOt) in tlie train servile, and of tlie men in file train service 
jierhaps 2,5,Odd arc orgardzeit, and tlic rest of ttiein are what we call nonunion 
men. Now, of tho IdS.ddd or ild.Odd nol in tlie train siirvice I dontit if any 
of tliem lire orgnnizeil, except as tlioy may Inue cnme into onr service, having 
lieen memliers of an orgnnizaiion w Idcli it was necessary for them to beloug to 
In order for llieni to seciiio employna'nt at all. 

Comnd.ssloner Wkixskhk. Is a question put to an nppticiint for a laisltion 
whether or nol lie is a inendier of a union? 

Mr. AnKiiBi RY. It is not; and we do not bother him unltiss we Inive reason 
to believe lie Is going to bother ns. 

Commissioner IVkisstik-k. Tliiit is. he can take the initiative? 

Mr. ATTtniBt RY. Me does. We are acting on tlie defensiie at all times and at 
no time on (lie olTensiie. 

Commissioner Weixstock, The tliird point is tliat the Ponn.sylvania Railroad 
Co. ranlntains at an immense expi'nse a force of undesirable characters to 
Intimidate and spy upon its men for the puriaise of effcctnnfing its policy of 
preventing orgaiilzntlon among Its employees; also, tliat It mses force and vio¬ 
lence and has iiindc false arrests to intimidate emplo.viH‘s and to coeri-e them 
iind ket'p tinnn from joining ilieir organization or continuing their membership 
therein. Also, ttmt when the employees have atlompted to hold meetings for 
the purpose of discussing the matter of organizing, tlie company has in some 
Instances len.seil ail the avallahle iinlls and meiding places to prevent such 
meetings lielng held; in other instiinci's Injunctions have been obtained by 
devlons metbmls to prevent such nieotlngs. 

Mr. ATTEBHrRY. Of course, llmt Is ii pretty general proposition, and It is diPR- 
enlt to Buswer it except In detail. As ii general proposition I would say that 
Is Incorrect. I linve explained tlie fiinetlons of onr pidlce force and to some 
extent—perhaps not to the extent Mr. Walsh would like—but we have repre¬ 
sentatives here that can go Into It more in detail. In regnnl to the situation 
at Altoonn, 1 hope you will listen to Mr. Creighton, wlio Is In charge of our 
.property In Altoona, as 1 think he can enlighten you as to the trouble there In 
1012 . 

Commissioner Weiwstocx. Going hack a minute, 1 Judge from what you said 
so far as the lOO.OdO employees are concernwl, you practice what Is known as 
IndlTldual bargaining, rather than collective bargaining? Yon make a bargain 
with an Individual eniplo.vee? 

Mr. ArntBBtniY. As a matter of fact, the larger part of our work tn the shop 
Is piecework. It has been until tbe last two years, when we have begun bar¬ 
gaining with our train employees collectively, in common with all of the other 
roads in the eastern territory; our practice in the past to adjust tbe wages of 
the shop employees and the wages of all our service, practically <m the same 
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pUrne, by a 10 per cent increase or n 6 per cent increase, depenOin* on the gen¬ 
eral coDdiUona of the country, and in that way ali of the employees hare 
profited with the company in its prosperity. 

Cominissiotter Weinstock. The next point Is, that in the unorganiied branches 
of Us service its rate of wages Is below that required by a decent standard of 
living and is contrary to public policy. 

Mr. ATTKaarav. I take it that la a matter of public records, and any stale- 
ment on my port would be superfluous; that is, the L C. CX has prepared re¬ 
ports, and my recollection is that our average wages are above others, not only 
of our competing friends, but also of the general territory which we serve; 
that the wages on the Pennsylvania arc hlglier and not lower. However, that 
is a matter of record and need not be a matter of assumption or guess. 

Oommissioner Wein.stock. That the Pennsylvania Itailroad Co. brings Into 
existence and fosters sham lalmr organisations for Its employees, which are 
laltor orgnnlznflon.s only in name and are merely formal organizations and tlie 
subservient ttsils of the nmnagement and designed to obstruct tlie progress of 
legitimate labor organizations. 

Mr. ATTEBBtav. That la incorrect; Innamucli as the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has never fostered any lalair organization. If oar employees desire to establish 
a labor organization we would welcome it. If It is along reasonable lines. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Si.\th, that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. tcfusi'd 
to mediate or arbitrate Its recent difllculth's wltli Its telegraphers and de¬ 
liberately arranged Its affairs to meet a strike by placing Inexperienced men 
in readiness to take charge of Its signal towers without regard to public safcl.v. 

Mr. Attebih’ry. That is rather a long history, and yet I think It Is of 
Interest. If you wilt permit me, I wouhl like to rend a statement that I inndi! 
to the Cnited States Board of Mediation, in whieh I refused to submit the 
question to mediation. When I came to Plttsbargh ns geiierni manager la 
1903 I found a conservative committee of some 20 members representing lh<‘ 
telegraph employees of the lines east of Pittsburgh. Tlie ehnlrmnn was Mr. 
I,. K. Marr, who had bisin for seven years prior to that time chairman of the 
eommittee, with many of the original members still on tlie committee. For 
three years the relations between the committee and iDy.self were satisfactory. 
At no time, either prior to 1903 or sniist'qiieiit to 1903 until 1006, dlil any 
question of organization enter into our Intercourse. Tlie committee represented 
the emptoyws and apiieared before me ns representing all the employees of 
tlie telegraph department. I knew that the organization existed and that tlie 
eommittee were members of tlie organization, but by no act or word at any 
time did I object to the organization. 

In 190.0 we commenced to rapidly Extend the block signal system, requiring 
a large nnmlier of additional operators. It was then brought to niy attention 
that the practice dlllercd on several divisions as to the question of students. 
Some divisions I found with ample men to draw from to expand the block 
system. Other divisions I found unqucstioniibly short, I at once gave Inafnic- 
tlons that the divtslon not having students were to see that an adequate supply 
was at once employeil. 1 might say that the company Is ns nnxiou.s to edurato 
Its own telegraph operators as it Is Its own engineers, conductors, and all of 
Its ofiicers, and following this thought, In addition to the number of student 
operators, it has organized .schools of telegrnpliy at two points on Its line. At 
one of the meetings of the couimittce I myself introduced for the first time 
the question of organization, It having come to my attention, what had hereto¬ 
fore escaped me, that there was a clait.se In the ritual of the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers to the effect that no operator could take a student without first 
obtaining the permission of the head of the organization. This was the reason 
for my introducing the subject of organization to the committee. 

I explained to the committee the necessity for an Increased number of 
students and advised them fully to the effect that any operators refusing to 
accept a student would be guilty of Insubordination and would be dealt with 
accordingly. I requested the committee to at once take up with the employees 
whom it represented this matter of teaching students and explained to them 
my position. My full understanding was that no man would refuse to accept 
a student; that if there were any objections to his taking a student the matter 
would be brought to the attention of the eommitee, and the commitee wouhl 
bring it to my attention, as all other matters were, in a regular, orderly, and 
dignified way. This the committee agreed to do. Shortly following this three 
operators refused to accept students and were discharged. Th^ appealed 
their cases to the committee and the committee, realising that the men in ques- 
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tlrtn liail tnkpn n stand at vnrinnop with my Instructions and the Instructions 
of the committee, refused to handle their cases of appeal. They then took up 
the matter, 1 understand, with the head of the organization. What hapiiened 
between the committee and the head of the organization I am not familiar with 
other than In SeptendX'r, 1906, at which time the committee was In sc.sslon, and 
following an Im'rease granted to the committee for the benefit of the teleg¬ 
raphers amounting to about $80,000 a year, my understanding Is that the head 
of the orgaidzatlon appeared and cndeavoreil to explain to the committee how 
It shonld best conduct Its various matters with the railroad. The committee 
felt that as employees It had acteil In a proper manner toward the employees 
that It represcnt(xl, and seriously objected to the criticism of the head of the 
organization. The objections were .so .strong that by a vote of 24 out 2.1 of 
the commltt^-e he was requested to withdraw fiom the conference. Following 
this, as head of the organization, he disciplined the committee by suspension 
and subsequent expulsion from the organization. 

A number of the <‘m|)lo.vces, memliers of the organization, fwllng that the 
committee had been most unfairly trcnle<l, also withdrew from the organization, 
and these men, I understai'd, h.ive formed an organization of their own. At 
the present time, and to the host of my knowledge, the orlginid organization 
has a membership not to ('xceed I.IKtO. Tlic now organization has a member¬ 
ship of between 0(K) and 760. As the total nmnlx'r of employees in the telegraph 
department of the lines east of I’lltshurgli and Frie Is over 3,900, It wili he seen 
that there arc at least 2,300 employees In the telegraph department not mem¬ 
bers of any organization. 

Following the action previously descrihed. the hea<l of the organization wrote 
me requesting the relnstati'inent of the men who were dismissed for Insiihor- 
dinatlon. I quote from my I'eply of rteceinher 22, 1900: 

“I might state that these men were dismissed for in.suliordlnation In refus¬ 
ing to comply with the Instructions of their Immediately su|H'rior offleer, this 
refusal being accentuated by an atlllude which totally Ignored the interests 
of the compnn,v. The attitude taken by these men and the disposition shown by 
them without first niakliig known to their Immedinti'ly snp('i’lor olllcer any com¬ 
plaint which they had to make, and without appealing to tladr suiierintendent, 
were In themselves factors of sufilclent moment lo warrant their dismissal 
ns their action was Incompatible with the mnlntc'uance of discipline.” 

To this I recelveil a reply under date of Pecember 2.S, 1906, a quotation from 
which Is ns follows: 

“If It Is to be the future policy^of the company that telegraph operators 
now In Its employ will be re<)ulred as a condition for remaining in the service 
to teach their trade to others, there are ciatain indications of a definite char¬ 
acter that a large nunil)er of your ex|)erlenc<>d teh'grapliers will .seek service 
elsewhere while conditions are favorable, rather than wait for the students to 
force them, out." 

Last fall a committee claiming to represent the employees In the telegraph 
department, whom I later learned were memliers of the original organization, 
desired to conduct business with me ns representing the telegraphers of the 
lines east of Pittsburgh. During 1900 and 1907, notwithstanding the totally 
unjust treatment that the original committeemen had received at the hands 
of the organization, they continued to do business with me In their usual 
orderly way, the numerous concessions and increases In wages In detidl and by 
classes were granted. I could sec no good reason why I should refuse to re¬ 
ceive a committee that I had been doing business with for some seven years, 
and my preilecessor for seven years prior to tlmt time had also been doing 
business with, and to conduct my business with a committee whom I bellevetl 
did not represent the best element among our employees, nor will I now 
receive them ns repre.sentlng the emplo.vees In the telegraph department. 

I would like to call your attention to the clnn.se of the Erdman Act. under 
which you have requested me to come to Washington to Interview yourself and 
Commissioner Nelli. This clause reads as follows: 

“That whenever a controversy concerning wages, hours of labor, or condi¬ 
tions of employment shall arise between a carrier subject to this act and the 
employees of such carrier, the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion and the Commissioner of Labor shall, upon the request of either party 
to the controversy, with practicable expedition, put themselves In communica¬ 
tion with the parties to .such controversy, and shall use their best efforts, by 
meditation and conciliation, to amicably settle the same.” 
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I would like to state positively and (liatlnctly that there is no controversy 
between tfie employees in the telegraph department of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road which tlireatens to Interrupt, nor can Interrupt, the business of tlie 
carrier. The Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pitt.sburgh and Erie has In its 
service not less than 2,300 men who are not interested in any controversy. 
Seven hundred men who are oppo.sed to such empieyces, ns I understand, are 
represented before the mediation Iwnrd. In ndiiltlon, all telegrnpli towers, 
offloes, etc., are equipped with telepliones, with men ready and willing to man 
tliem prepared to meet any emergency that may arise If, following the tlirent 
covered in the quotation from the letter of Pi>cenil)er 28, 1906, referred to, a 
number of Its employees should see fit to leave tlie servin'. I would, of coni'se, 
regret to see this number of men leave tlie .service, ns many of them are em¬ 
ployees who have served the railroad company a number of years. I'lie regret 
would be for tlie men themselves. So far ns tlie company Is concerned, such 
wlthdrinval. It nece.ssary, would be welcomed as eliminating from its servli-e a 
discordant element oath bound to action Inimical to the best Interest of the 
.employees and tlie company and Its patrons. 

I have made this full statement that you may thoroughly understand the 
situation, and appreciate why I now say that tlie clause of the Erdninn Act 
referred to has no application, and can have no application, in the existing 
Situations. 

Now, that explains in detail our attitude toward the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers, and that situation largely exists to-day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The next point was that tlie Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Go. compels its employees to coiitrlliiife to and largely supiiort the so- 
called voluntary relief association, so organized and operated as to intimidate 
and defraud employees. 

Mr. Attebboty. We have a voluntary relief association. I have before me 
our March 31, 1915, slntement. Of 134.1.57 enqiloyees there are 124,121 that 
lielong, or over 10,000 employees In the service do not belong to the voliintary 
relief department. 

Comnilssioner Weinstock. II Is not compulsory, then? 

Mr. Attkkbubt. It was not compulsory originally, but it miglit be said to be 
conipnlsory to-day; and yet it really is not, .Mr. Welnstoi k. I think you will ap¬ 
preciate tlie necessity which exists to-day of l aiwfiil and pliyslcnl I'xamlnatlon of 
the employees as they enter the .service. Particularly Is that true In the train 
service, wliere existence of llriglii's disease or epilepsy or siniilar diseases wliieii 
are liable to carry a man oft In a moment would jeopardize not only his own 
life, but that of employees and of the piililic. So we make it a practlci' to re¬ 
quire ph,v8lcal examination of employees before they enter the service. Now, 
onr expi'rience in tlie past has liei'ii tliat owing, perhaps, as a natural feeling, 
one I think we have all gone through. If we are eonsiderlng taking life Insur¬ 
ance out at all, we put It off heennse we object to a physical examination. 
Having taken the physical examination the worst hurdle Is over, and the men 
then go Into the relief department becau.se tliey recognize, as well as we do, 
the value of the relief department. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the montlily contribution of your em¬ 
ployees to that fund? 

Mr. ATTEBBimT. Mr. Hunt can give yon the details; but there are five classes, 
and my recollection Is it is 50 cents for one class and then .50 cents or some¬ 
thing additional death benefit. I think my contribution perhaps to the fund Is 
S-i. I think I have $2,.54X1 death benefit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Does that cover sickness ns well as ac¬ 
cident? 

Mr. Attebbubt. That covers sickness ns well as accident. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does tlie company Itself make any contribution 
to the fund at all? 

Mr. Attebbuby. The company itself contributes the cost of operation and. In 
the earlier days, guaranteed certain funds, you see. The relief department grew 
In stren^h and the last few years the company has not contributed to the 
Integrity of those funds. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, who manages the fund? 

Mr. Attesbcbt. Aji advisory board, which consists of eight of the officers 
and eight of the employees. This Is a Joint arrangement between the various 
companies and the employees. It Is not an Incorporated fund at all. That Is 
one of the reasons why we do not care to continue the Insurance of the men 
that leave the service. Wq doubt our legal position In the matter. The ad- 
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Tl*ory board conalats of eight officers of the company and eight employees, 
ami the general mniiager Is (■hnlriiian ex officio of the advisory committee. The 
eight employees are elected by the employees themselves, and as the moneys 
are acciimulateil they are Invested on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mitten. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Now, out of this fund, I suppose are paid all sick 
beiiedts and all fumoal exisaises and all comiiensatioii la the event of Injury? 

Mr. Aitekbiby. There are ao funeral exi)onses paid out of the fund. There 
are et-rtalu provisions made for sneb a eiouingency In the event of tbe em¬ 
ployee dying without money available for tbe purpose: but If any of oiir em¬ 
ployees are killeil, Ibe company generally pays tlie funeral expenses Itself. 
Commissioner \Vei\hto(K. 1 .sis'. 

Mr. AnEKiiriEV. 'I’liat has iiotbiag to do with the relief fund. 

Commlssloaer Weinstik'K. I see; but In tbe absence—well, what might be 
cuIIhI aceldeut coni)s-nsalion, that comes oat of that fund? 

Mr. Attsuhu kv. It does. 

Commlssloaer IVeinstock. .Now. In the absence of any such fund, what claint. 
If any, would the lajured worker have uiKia tbe company In law? 

Mr. Atteiiiii bv. 'I'liat noiilil deis'nd on wlietber he Is working In New York 

State. New .lersey. or IN or whether he is working in interstate 

travel. The whole thing is ver.i badly ini.xed u)), so far as compensation for 
Bceldent is concerned, Mr. Welastock. 

CominIs.sloaer Wkissum k. Take IVnnsjhanla. for Instance; in the absence 
of any such fund. If tlie worker Is injured while engaged la work, what redress. 
If any, would be have under the law? 

Mr. ATTEani tiY. The common law remedy. 

Cnnimlssloner W’laNsToi K. He can bring suit for damages? 

Mr. ATTPtBiifBY. .\t iircscnt be can bring suit for damages. Tlio pre.seiit 
session of the I’emisyhania begislalnro. 1 lia\e no donbt, and will be glad to 
see, will put In elfei t a iiroper comis'iisation act. I only wish it were Federal. 

- Oommlsslom'r IVeinstik k. .\re .mui in favoi’ of a Federal compensation act? 
Mr. Attekiu iiy. 1 am, most certaialy. 

<.N)mmls.sioner Weinstoik. Tlie eiglilli statement here is lliat the Pennsyl¬ 
vania llallroad Co. linve in colhisloa witli eerlaiii local officials lirought into 
some coimimnllles not only an array of mmecessary isilii’O. hut also illegal and 
unwarranted forces of men selected and omiiloyed by it for the puri>ose of 
endeavoring to [irovoke a counter disjilay of force and create disorder in peace¬ 
ful comnmnltles. Al.so tbal it babiiimlly kis'ps In its employ thousands of spies, 
detectives, and armed men for Ibe iiurpose of s|)yliig out tlie actions of men 
with resiiect to organization and for hrowbenting and buUitozIng purpo.ses 
generally. 

Mr. AtterbI’iiy. Well, T think 1 have already oiitlineil tbe scope and extent 
of our police organization; and as I say, I tlilnk our officers would be very 
derelict In their duty If they did not amici|iale wliat was going to liappt'U. That 
.Js what we are there for. 

Comml8.sloner Weixsiock. I sec. Koili sides, Mr. Perlmm on one side and 
yourself on tbe other side, have frankly stated you have spies la each other's 
ranks? 

Mr. ATTERBrav. We lla^e. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Now, it would lie of interest to this ootnml.sslon 
to know. If passible to know, whieli is tbe cause tind which the effect. That la, 
are you obliged to bite spies lioc.iuse the other side Initiated It, and therefore 
you found yourself iu u position to do this thing as a matter of self protection, 
or tlid you Initinie It, and were they ohiiged to meet the situation by hiring 
their spies, as protection to them? In other words, which was the cause and 
which the effect? 

Mr. Attebbi-rv. Mr. Welnstook, the oldest prohlem In the world Is that of 
the egg and the owl—whether the owl came lirst or whether the egg came first. 
I think your question is very much like that, probably. I think it la one of 
those conditions that has gradually evolved. 

Commissioner WEtxsTOCK. Was there a system of that kind in oiteratlon when 
you first went into the railroad service? 

Mr. Atterbuby. Ahvays has been so. 

Commissioner Weixstock. AIwa.v.s hn.s been so? 

Mr. ATTERBt’BT. Ycs, Sir; always has been so. 

CtHumIssloner Weixstock. Antedates your experience? 

Mr, Attebbubt. Yes. 
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Oommlsstoiier Whn*tock, On both sides? 

Mr. ATTBBBtKY. Yes; sod a perteetl; natural human thing to do. 
Commissioner Wkinstock. What would be the effect if both shies dismissed 

their apiee? 

Mr. Atteibvkt. Why they would each start in organising again. 
Commissiuoer Weinstock. You don’t think an umlerstandlug could be ar¬ 
rived at whereliy there would be an armistice or a disarmament as it were_a 

raatual disarmament? 

Mr. Attbuibuby. I tlilnk before such an understanding wus in operation a 
month one side would be accused of playing unfair and would accuse the other 
able of playing unfair. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then, you regard as mutual tlie employment of 
spies ns a permanent conilition? 

Mr. Attekbvky. Tintll some more proper way of liandling the so-called labor 
question is evolveti by Just such a coiuinlsslou as Is sitting to-day on tlie suli- 
ject. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, Ibis commission, of coni-se. is made up of 
men who have been taken from different walks of life, uud while I have all 
due resiiect for my fellow commLsslouers, I do not know of anyone of them 
who is In a ixwltlon to evolve the best jiosslble plan from their inner conscious¬ 
ness; I know I can not, and I issssibly liave had as much e.vjieriencp as my 
u.ssoclates tiave, and we are largely deix'ndent on (lie suggisitloiis and liiuts w'c 
get from praeticul men, such us yourself, who have come up against Ibe real 
thing and who cun help to guhle and direct us, and we welcome and iiiviic 
suggestions from tliose wbose suggestions are wortli listening to, ami we should 
he very glml, iudeed, if, wliile you arc liere, you cau give us the bciiellt of your 
long and broad experience. 

Mr. Attekiiuby. I cun not help bur think. Mr. Weinstock, tliat you mus| 
recognize from your own exi>crieiice lliat the last 8 or Id years has devcIo|)eil 
a code of morals totally dllTereut from that of 20 or 2.5 years ago. Now, Ibid 
covers not only business ridutlons but it covers your personal relation in life; 
it covers your relations with your employws. I think the old—and I do mil 
use it isditlcally—but tlie old reacllonary is a tiling of flip ptist. I think our 
fathers did things and our predecessors In our business did things that would 
not for one moment be considertNl pnqier uml rigid to-day. I think the whole 
thing has ehunged; I think comlitions are very materially Improved; and 1 
think our employees are 100 per cent lictter to-day tlian they were 15 or 20 
years ago. 

Commissioner Weinstocis. You mean more efficient? 

Mr. Atterboky. I think there is less drunkenness; I think there l.s less Im¬ 
morality; tiiey are very mneh better citizens than tliey were; I know (hnt mirs 
are, as they have come up from tlie ranks. I want you to realize that on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad all of us have come up from the servlee. There is no 
distinction between oflieers and men, bceausi' the man of to-day is tlie officer 
of to-morrow, and we are all one big family. We do have our row's among 
ourselves, naturally, but we try to avoid Interference from outside sources^; 
that is all. 

Comnilssioner Wein.stock. So, summing up, Mr. Atterbury, wherein lies thi- 
hope of the spreading of this .spirit? 

Mr, Attebbuby. I think the general regeneration of the people tliat Is going 
on Is going to bring about an Improved condition affecting labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you look forward to a higher or a lower de¬ 
gree of iDdnstrlal peace in the Immediate future, say for the next 5 or 10 years, 
as compared with the past? 

Mr. Attebbuby. 1 slmuld be very much stirprl.sed If I saw a great railroad 
strike to-day. I think Mr. Garretson and some of the rest of us are largely 
resp^sibie for that position as of to-day. I do not think you will ever sec a 
great railroad strike again. 

CommlMloner Weinstock. A repetition of the experiences of 18 D 4 in connec- 
probable? ™ troubles, you think, If not impossible. Is highly lin- 

^tTEKBUBY, I will not say it is Impossible or improbable, because, in the 
Mst wace, that was not a real organlzaticm, althon^ Its effects were very 
real; It was not what I would call a real strike. 

Comi^stoner Weinstock. Then, do you think In railroad circles, and I snp- 
yon talk from a railroad point of view primarily, do you think 
m the railroad world in this country that the employer and the worker are 
m closer touch with each'other to-day than ever before? 
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Iliink tliey understand each other better 


Mr. ATTKRBrKY. I think so. 

Ooinmlssloner Weinstock. You 

**'l\Ir.*ArrEKminv. I think, ns a matter of piinelple, .ves. I think, unfortunately, 
however, in aii cla-sses of empioyment, tiie oid days when the shoemaker had 
two or Ihrw men working around iiim is past, or where the division superin¬ 
tendent knew every man on his division, and when tiiere was a baby mwn on 
tile Olvlalon iie knew aii about it, and piobahiy tiie haliy was named after the 
superintemient, I tiiink proiiabiy that day has passed. , 

Commissioner Wki.nstoik. Do you believe, Mr. Alterbury, that tills media¬ 
tion and conelllation lioard tliat lias been created to deal witli railroad labor 
troubles could be successfully broudiMicd to take in all industries of important 


character? 

Mr. ArrEanuRY. I tliink it could. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you favor It? 

Mr. Atteiuii ry. 1 liave already favorml it. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. That H. ilic ciT‘atinn of a permanent board of 
mediation and conciliation to deal with large problems of that nature? 

Mr. Attkiuutiy. I made llial statement before the Senate, Newlands’s com¬ 
mittee, some two years ago. As far as the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Is eon- 
eernetl, we would he glad to see tiie Newlands bill so drawn as to cover all 
classes of (‘inployces. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Please give us the lieneflt of your opinion on tiie 
Canadian pnhiic Intpiiry act: Is it good or bad, as you see it? 

Mr. Atieiuutiy. Well, iierliaps .vou are going to ask tiie next question, and I 
am going to answer tiie next qticstlon Hrst; that is, I am opposed to compul¬ 
sory arbitration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know tliat is not compulsory arbitration? 

Mr, ArrEiiiiiTiv. 1 know if is not, hut I expected you to ask it. 

Comtnlssloner M’ein.stock. No; I would not ask aliout compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion, iH'cause 1 am at one wllli you on Unit. Tliat Is compulsory, but comptii- 
sory only .so far as tiie Imiiiiry is concerned, Tiie Canadian law does not 
comiiel eltlier side to accept tiie decision. 

Mr. ATTEiianiv. I unilerstand Unit. The Canadhin law has this advantage, 
that It gives the (ioveriimeiit an opportunity to go in and investigate the situa¬ 
tion by an Impartial coinmisslon and advise tiie public of wliat tliey find; that 
is, assuming that the two parties themselves can not agree on a published 
statement. Tliat gives tlie public, llicn. some 30 days to get n fair knowledge 
of the situation, and 1 llilnk tlial lias many advantages. We might well try 
it and experiment witli It. I tliink tiie present Newlands Act, and perhaps 
Mr. Oarretson will agree with me. perhaps not—^luit tiie present Newlands Act 
was a great step in tiie rigid direction, it can be amplified. The present plan 
puts tiM) many nrliltrators on tiie lioard tliat are not impartial. I have been 
on two arbitrations, one under tiie I'lnlnian Act and one under the Newlands 
Act. In one case tliere uas one liilermcdlnte nrliltrntor with two end men, 
and in anotlier case tliere were two iiitermeillate nrliltrators with four end 
men. Sly own opinion li tliat had tliere been a larger proiKirtlon of impartial 
arbitrators on tiie lioards than oue-thinl, whicli was, in effect, tiie result of the 
Newlands Act and tiie Krdman Act—only one-third are impartial and the 
otliers are not Impartial arbifrator.s, and under the circumstances they can not 
be impartial arbitrators; they are partial. My feeling lias always been thftt 
the Neivlands Act was defective in tliat respect, and that It should have a 
very much larger proixirtion of absolutely neutral and impartial arbitrators. 
However, tiie Newlands Act was tiie best we could compromise on, and while 
both sides hud some objections to it It was a compromise step in tlte right 
direction. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under tiie Newlands Act, if I understand It cor¬ 
rectly, tliere are two representatives of tiie employers, two representatives ^ 
the employees, and two neutrals. 

Mr. .Vtterbury. It can be tliree. six, or nine. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Three, six, or nine? 

Mr. ATTERBtiBY. Yos t that is my recolleetlon of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock, If there are six, there is liable to lie a hung Jury, 
is there not? 

Mr. Attebbubt. It might be; but you always have your two neutrals, and 
they are generally for one side or the other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But even then you miglit have a hung jury. 
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Mr. ATTEBBtTiT. Yts‘, buf my experience with Hon. Seth Ix)w nml with 
President Finley, the he8<l of the New York University, was that there was 
never a case of any split; they always worked together. I think of all the votes 
that were taken there was but one case where there was any difference, and 
later on that vote was changed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Anal charge made by Mr. Perham Is that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. appears to exercise so complete a domination 
over all affairs. Industrial and governmental, over a large area of this country 
that It Is sufficient to overthrow legal and constitutional rights of persona not 
favorable to Its domination; that within the area of the domination of this 
company liberty exists not under law, but only to the Iimlte<l extent of the 
company’s authorization. Its men have no rights ns men, but merely such 
rights as it permits, 

Mr. Attekbubv. My answer to that, Mr. Welnstock, Is that the railroads, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad particularly, If that statement were correi-t, 
would not be fighting tooth and nail In New Jersey, New York, and Pemisyl- 
vanla to repeal the full-crew hill If they jiolltlcnlly controlled those States. If 
you coud see the antagonistic legislation that la constantly being p:isa«l by the 
legislators of those States you would appreciate what a farce such a state¬ 
ment was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask, in passing, are there raihoad commis¬ 
sions In these various States. State coniiulasions? 

Mr. Atteebuby. Yes, sir; tliere is a railroad commission in each one of tliose 
States. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Have they broad iiowers? 

Mr. Aiteebuby. Very broad powers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are they idected by the i>eoi)Ie or appointed by 
the governors? 

Jlr. Atteebuby. I think in each of those cases they arc aiJiMilnted by the 
governors. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Here is a iiuestion that was sulimltted to the commission 
to ask you. Mr. .*Ltterhury; 

“Mr. .Atterbury states that the chief interests of the company is to run their 
trains; is not really the chief interest of tlie coniiiany to make money Just ns 
tiie ciiief-Interest of the workers la to make wages, and Is not the running of 
the trains, which Is the public's Interest, merely incidental to these two? 

Mr. Atteebuby. We can not make money if we do not run our trains. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Atterhtiry, Is It a condition of employment when 
telegraphers are taken on that they shall teach others their crafts, for Instance, 
or some one else? 

Mr. ArTEKBL'KY. Mr. Lennon, so far ns I know, there la no such written obli¬ 
gation on the part of any employee, no matter In what branch of the service, 
but we all know that It la our obligation to keep some one coming on to take 
our places In case, anything happens to us. That applies to every craft; it ap¬ 
plies to every officer, and It Is a very bad officer who does not have a lieutenant 
that can run his Job quite as well, if not better, than he can himself. 

Comndssloner Lennon. I Intended to ask another question In connection with 
that. Is It generally understood that when an employee comes Into the service 
of the company that this policy prevails; that Is, a general understanding suffi¬ 
cient to be a notice to a man that he Is exfiected to teach an apprentice teleg¬ 
raphy ns required? 

Mr. Atteebuby. In our crafts—-that la. In our boiler shops, blacksmith shops, 
machine shops, and everything of that sort—the large proportion of the apiiren- 
tlces are our own employees, and it is only in the case of an emergency—that Is, 
where we have to expand ver,v, very rapidly—that we hire members of those 
crafts. That Is, we try to educate our men Just as we educate our own engl- 
ners and our own conductors and our own operators; we educate our own 
machinists and boiler makers. It Is a very common practice on many of the 
roads, and It is covered In their agreements, to employ a certain number of 
conductors and engineers, but we have never done that at all. We promote tho 
.subordinate men and train them up and educate them and promote them. 

Commissioner LenNon. I want to know whether I understand your position 
as to the danger of sympathy strikes. You say the telegrapbers were all on 
strike on the New York Central lines from Buffalo to New York; do yon under¬ 
stand tliat the general organizations would have power to order the teleg- 
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rophiTH of H.o Ponnojivonlii Kallroad on strike without n rote of the Penn- 

Ai?S**No; I do not understand so, and If I convey^ any such 
stntewnt you misunderstood me. My objection to the Ortw of 
ranhers Is that the employees arc. rcspon.sible to the liMds “ t“™ organiaa 
tion and not to the proper otflcer of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

ComnilHsloner Lk.sson. In regard to the contlnu.ance of employment? 

Mr. ATTKBBtmr. In regard to the students. .. . .v r 

Commissioner Lksnon. Is'aving the student matter out of the question. I 
think you have unsuered that: take the matter of the .sympathetic strike; you 
say you objwt to these organizations because of the danger of sympathetic 
strikes, Mr. Atterhury. 

Mr, A-mamniv. I'hat Is right; eertaiii organizations. 

Commissioner I.i.s.no.v. That is. It would Interfere with the operation of the 
road? 

Mr. ATTKaiiiiBY. Yes. , , , . , 

Coninilsslonor I.k.won. Do yon unilerstaml that the tolegraphers of the Peiin- 
svlvnida Kailrond, tinder any clreiimstanees, could be called out on strike by the 
telegraphers’ orguiilziitioii without their own consent and without their own 
vote? 

Mr. Atterbuky. I kinnv tlio puliiters in tho sIio[>a wont out witiiout any veto 
of themselves nnd hv the orders id’ a .. not In oiir serviee. 

Conmil.ssloner I.knxon. Did they go out hy order of their own organization; 
do you know that? 

Mr. An Klin I HY. 1 do not know; 1 know they left out service because there 
was a strike In the city of I’Idladelphia. 

Commissioner I.k.sson. Ihue .lou an.v Idea as to whether the Ainerienii 
Feilenitloii of l.ahor has aii,i-p"Wei' to la-de.r sjiiuiatlietie strikes, or any other 


kind of strikes, for instance? 

Mr. ATTniairiiY. No. 

Coiiiniissioiier I.knmiv. Yon lliiiik lliev lane nol? 

Mr. A'i-TKKiirK\. No; 1 say 1 do not know, 1 tliought you a.sked me if I knew, 
and I said no. 

Coniinlssioiier Lknnox, Yini say you do not know whether they do or not? 

Mr. .Atikiuh bv. No. 

Commissioner I.k.nnon-. What, In yonr opinion, has been the result as to the 
human uplift of the existence of labor organizations? 

Mr. Attkkbi'iiv. I think it has his'ii very heiiellelul. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman tVAi-sii. Coiiimissioin'r (I'Connell wishes to ,a.sk some questions. 

Couinilsshiiier O'Co.x.Miii.. Mr. AUeihiiiy. have you some one eouiiug on the 
stand who Is solely I'ainlliar with this inalter of the eniployraeiit of secret- 
servlee meu’i 

> Mr. Attebbi'by. We have. We have our superintendent of lelegniph, and 
also our siiiwrliiteiident of [silice. I think Mr. Walsh has sublxeimed both 
of them. 

Comuils.slouer O’Cunnei.i.. Have you some one who is thoroughly familiar with 
the Bltnatlon at .Vltiwna? 

Mr. Attkbiiuby. Yes; oiir general suiK'rintendent, Mr. Creiglitoii. 

Comiaksstoiier 0’(.'o.nnei.i,. I want a liille iiirorniiitlon in coniieetlon with this 
matter of the alleged secret-service men on both sides. You say that the 
Pinkerton Agency furnished the nien to secure information In connection with 
the nlTalrs on the system and that you believe the organizations have their 
own men who furnish them Information In eounevdion with the affairs of the 
company. In what way might the organization have men in your service that 
could furnish inforiimtion ns to the olileers of your company? 

Mr. Aitkbbvby. Why. every man in the organization Is furnishing informa¬ 
tion to the heads of the organization. 

Commissioner O’Conbei.i. How would they he ahle to secure the Informa¬ 
tion, for Instance, tn .vour own (illlce, us having charge as vice president of tte 
company? 

Mr. Atteebuet. Well, they get It. 

Commissioner 0 ’Coynei.i,. Would they be able to put a man in yoor office? 

Mr. Atteebuby. I do not know wiiether they would or not, but they get In. 
1 mean there Is no secret about It. I know they know, and they know 1 know. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. The men In the employ of the mechanical end of 
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tbe service, in tbe sInh) department, and so cm; such Information as they might 
secure would be the iDforiuatlon of men in eyerjulay employment; you say, 
for Instance, they would have a man In the master mechanic's office who would 
be unfaithful to the company, as It might be? 

Mr. Attebbcst. Quite possible. 

Commissioner O’Coswell. You believe that to be true? 

Mr. ArrESBirar. I do. 

Commissioner O'CoN.tELL. And for that reason you employ through an out¬ 
side conoM-n, not part of your own company—the Pinkerton Detective Agency, 
their service, and In return for which they put men Into the various labor 
organizations for flie purpose of .securing the things going on Inside of that 
organization? 

Mr. Attesbtoy. No, sir; I take It rather that they are men nlrcaily In the 
labor organizations, who may have union eards and have been employed some¬ 
where else. They are necessarily traveling around a great deal. We ask 
the Pinkerton company to assign a certain numlier of oi)erntlves to our service; 
we do not know who they are; they come along in the natural coiii'se of 
events and we then get reports. We never act on those reports in any way. 
except a.s it may give us a lend to follow. We never act on a private report 
In any way to the detriment of any man, unless we have the Information 
confirmed from some other source. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. In connection with the matter of mediation and 
conciliation In connection with the Erdmati Act, now the Newlanda Act, I 
understand you to say that yon are In sympfithy with the extension of that 
act to.apply to all shop employees? 

Mr. ArrERuniY. I so stateil, anil I think I am on record. Jly recollection is, 
Mr. O’Connell, that one of the chief objefdors to the Newlands Act was Secre¬ 
tary Wilson. I think I am right, Mr. (larretsoii, and at that time I made 
the statement that if the Secretary wariteil to and could prevail upon the 
committee to include the other ‘branches of the .service under the Newlands 
Act, I was perfectly .satisfied. 

Commissioner O’Conneijl. There was a misunderstanding at the time as to 
.lust what the organization wanted ihemsidves iii connection with the matter. 
I was somewhat interested. You have been on two arbitrations, yon stateil. 
I suppose In connection with railroad affairs under the act, and yon have some 
Idea, therefore, what one of these general arbitrations cost. For Instance, 
whnt would yon estimate the cost of the arbitration that took place on the 
Eastern, the ease between the firemen, and so forth? 

Mr. ATTKBBfBT. I would rather not gness at that, but I would like to submit 
a statement of the actual cost to the railroads; we can do that, nml I have 
no doubt that Mr. Garretson can submit It as for the employees. I know It Is 
a matter of record with us. We had a separate organization to run it; and 
If the commission desires to have that, we will lie glad to submit that. 

Commissioner O’Oonset.l. I want to get an Idea at this time, If ymi coidd 
give It to me. In order to bring up another matter. 

Mr. ATTEKBi’ay. Frankly, I have no Idea. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Your Idea Is It wonld cost $200,000 or $300,000? 

Mr. ATTEEBUKy. Mr. Miller, can you give me any facts on that; do yon 
remember what It coat ns tor the conductors and trainmen, whnt it cost all 
of the 52 railroad Pardon the Informality of that. 

Commissioner 0’Connei,l, Certainly, we are glad to have It. 

Mr. Milias. About $300,000. 

Commissioner CCoexeil. And you estimate It would cost the other side, 
If they were to gather full Information, about the same sum? 

Mr. ATTEaarBy. I do not know. 

Commissioner Gaebetsos. It did not cost us that much money, quite; we 
maintained a larger staff, bnt spent ranch less money in dollars. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. $200,000? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I would Judge fully that. 

Coromissioner O’OoNsun.f.. Then In order to carry on an arbitration case un¬ 
der the Erdman Act, or now the Newlands Act, as It was carried on In that 
case would cost $600,000, roughly estimated? 

Mr. ATTEBBtmy. Tea, sir. Ton have to understand there were ninety-odd 
thousand employees Interested. How many were included In that, Mr. Oar- 
retson? 

Commissioner Oabsetsou. Eaghty-two thousand. 
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Mr. Attebbury. Anil timl it Involved something like ninety million a year; 
that Is, It would run over ?I,0t)0 for each Individual who was engaged in the 
arbitration. , . ... 

Coiiiinlsidoner O'Con.neu.. The point I want to get tit Is, whether it this act 
Is e.\tended and the men In tlio railroad syntem and in the shops are unorgan¬ 
ized, and with no method of having futid.s like the Order of Railroad Con- 
dttefors, what jiosslhlllty they would have to rai.se the money or prepare them¬ 
selves to go Into nrhltratlon with an organized company like the Pennsylvania 
system, and present case, like the transportation-men, with their large or¬ 
ganization atid large fiitids at hand, what show the shop men would have under 
conditions of that kind? 

Mr. Atteiwuby. The only sliow they have, Mr. O’Connell, is tlie protection of 
the olllcers tliemselves; and that, in turn, dejienils altogether uism the tiuonelal 
condition of the comiiany and the relations of the slanilnrd of wages of the em¬ 
ployees of the company to the slandard of outside etuployment. 

Ooinmlssloner O'CoiN.ski i.. 'I'hey would have been utmble, if it cost as It does 
these transiMirtation orgaidzations in eases of arliitratlonV It costs them 
lmnien.se sums of money to gallier data and statistics and to fortify themselves 
in an arbitration easi!-- 

Mr. Attehui hv. Ves. 

Commissioner 0'(.'o.n\ki i, (eonliiiuing). 1'liat llie sliopinen, unorganized and 
unassiH-Iated logellier in any way, would c(‘rtniidy not lie prepareil to come in 
and fortify them.selves wilh (Ids great exismse under any kind of an act. So 
that the extension of tlie Krdman Act miglit not carry wltli it the same relief 
to the unorganized men as it ndglit to tlie organized men wlio are prepared to 
appoint boards- 

Mr. ATTKRiuutY (inlerriiptlng). I tidnk, pcriiaps, lliat is true. 

Commissioner (I'Co.vnki.i.. So tlie mere fact of your saying that that would 
be a good tiling to put in elfei-t does not mean so much to the men who are not 
organizoii? 

Mr. Attekiu:kv. No. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. You were aequaiuled wllli llie troubles that oc¬ 
curred in and around I'ltlsimrgli in Jilll in the simp trades? 

Mr. Attkiiui'hv. I was. 

Coiimilsslouer O'Co.n.nki.i.. Do you recall wliat was the begliining of that 
trouble? 

Mr. Attkhiiury. Well, 1 can not speeitieally recall the details tliat started 
it, Mr. O’Coimell. 

Conmdssioner DCo.wicii,. Were tliere not at tliat time a large niiniber of 
discharge.s took place? 

Mr. ATTmiiitutv. I think tliere were; all of that, liowever, Mr. Long, our 
general manager, who was on tlie ground at tli(> time, can testify to. 

Commissioner D'Conski.i.. lie is faiiiiliar with it? 

Mr. Attebbviiv. Yes; lie was on tlie ground at tlie time and In charge. 

Conmilssioiier t)'CoNM-:ii. As I iiuderstauil it—and, by the way, I wuis at 
one time In the emjiloy of the Penn.sylvania, years ago. 

Air. AiTEBniruY. I did not know that. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. On two or three occasions I worked for tlie old 
W. M. & Y., and tlie Ceniral, and otlicrs about tbe time you worked in the 
shop, and at the same trade; the wages and hours and conditions under which 
the men were to work were set In tlie shops; as suggested by the commissioner. 
Mr. Welnsfoek, that you made iudividtial deals individually with them; in 
other wortls, that you made with them ati Imllvidunl arrangement. I take It 
that the company, the otllclals of the eoinpniiy, or the officers who have it in 
charge, simply set the rates of wages, the pteeework prices—It is largely piece¬ 
work—and set the hours of labor, and set the conditions of employment, and 
that the workman who comes along simply accepts that or declines to accerle 
to It, as the case may be. 

Air. ATTERnuBY. I think that is true. 

Commissioner 0 'Con,nei.u And he has nothing to say with it, one way or 
the other. 

Mr. Attebbcbv. I would not say that he has nothing to do with it. Take 
• place like Kenovo, Elmira, Williamsport, or Sunbury; there the master 
BWcbanlc Is very familiar with the individuals In the shop. The shop is not so 
htrge but what the master mechanic can know everybody In it. 

Commissioner 0’OosNEi.t,. But, take an outlying point, say Renovo, and the 
master mechanic woul^ uot be empowered to put lato effect In the shops an 
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mmpany? “JWov.il of the general officers of the 

Mr. ATTEBBiTtT. Oh, no; no. 

cv.SSfrfwork?'”''’’'’^''"- K^neral 

Mr. Attkbbuby. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'CaNNEtL. And a man comes along there he works niwl n<. 

J''"* «■»' 'vorks ..n.ler the conditions thlit are 

prmlded. And I understood a while ago you .said there was an advance of Ifli 
|K‘r cent all along the line. Now, the workmen were not taken into consider., 
tion or consultation In that at all? - eonsiutia- 

Mr. Atieebuev. No, sir; not at all. 

CommLssloner 0 'Connei.l. Not in any way. 

Mr. ATTEHBi'hv. Nor the trainmen. Do not forgot that oiir treatment of lh(> 

Commlssloiier OVonsei.t.. But If there w.n’e discharges of tialnmen or 
bold up, or were given a suspension, or iin\- 
^ ^ "’""b* *''0 officials o.’ .•epresentalives or co.inaiftees 

ol the trainmen or the comUictoi-s for tlie pui-pose of adjustment? 

.Mr. Attebbi'ky. Yes; and many- 

ait'oTOUtoZiV’ *’"^^ (Interrupting). In that case you recognlge them as 

tr.iOo' "e recognize them as i-epi'esentlng tiieir particular 

tr.ide. Now, In some of our shops we have the same sort of committees last 
how far that exists, I do not know. i'o.mimacs. .lu.st 

Commissioner (.•CoNNEi.L. But In so far ns the .setting of the rates of wag.-, 
my eximrience of iminy, many yeai-.s, and my observation of thingrii ivlng had 
to do with the .nachinists' organization, as yon mav know C mn .v m J 
years, the Pennsylvania Co. simply set the rate of wa.ges, or their ..fflcei'r o 
""n* i" i' I’''‘*babl.v, at the va.-ions points, tlie rates for piecework prices’ 
t ., and how the man sliall woi'k, and tlie hours tl.ev shall work and .lie 
men ai-e not hi-ought into consultation in any way al.ouf'lt, or individ’n illv Imt 
the eomliZ.-f rnh!"tl.al'aKlJ.: lire 
Mr. .ATTEKm'RY. Y'es . 

Cominissloner O’Coxnell. And the prices and all that’ 

Mr. Atterbury. Yes. 

rominI.ssif)ner ()'(’o\\eu.. So the man ^vho pK's to work 1ms to nnumt ti.« 
c'oiKliiions under which he shall work flie 

... 

Mr. Attebbi-ky. I do not know what vo.i mean 

Si- 

nehTK'orru m?.'”'' rather than the rule, Mr. O'Con- 

ineehanic I * Bomewhiit different way. That Is the master 

Krl.2ZSy'"ho“n;“ '"rr' b" blm in the’sho“ 

imich of that sort of thino ^ to work, and I question If there Is very 
rather than the nde ® ^ ®xaggerate<I, 

I. &S?lonshto Sn''n ^ Atterbury. that If there was 

with Whldi I am niore famiHo ®™pb’>e®»' *l>eaklng now of the shop trades, 

» tendency to I ? *’ «>« company officials, that It would have 

Mr. ATTERBTjRT^T^Jnfi^*^.*^!” ^ IntlustHal unrest? 

aroper auspices. ' I woiil!? 't could be done under 

employ-e^lm^^XS^^^^ 

^^^mmlssloner OCottNEn. Without any outside entangling alliances, as It 
Mr. Atibuicbt. -Absolutely. That would be Ideal. If It could be accomplished. 
SSSIO’—S. Doc. ■tl.o, Od-l—vol 11-6 
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Commissioner O’CoNNKr.r.. You think that would he a good thing, then, good 
for the I^emlsylv■Hl)lll; and if it was, it would he good for all other roads alike? 

Mr, ATTKSBtTBy. Not only go<sl for tlie railroad, but it would be good for the 
men, l)ceauf)c anything that Is goorl for the railroad is good for the men; and, 
vice versa, anything that is good for the men Is good for the railroad. 

Commissioner O'dansEi.r., You have In view prindpaHv In that the possl- 
hlllty of preventing—I say “preventing”; I don’t recall Just the word to use— 
but, anyhow, the Interference of outside influences with the employees of the 
company? 

Mr. Attkkbukt. Anything that would prodmo a greater condition of harmony 
between tlie eniployei's and the railroad company would be very, very good for 
the railroad coinpan.v, and It would mean more ofliclent work. It means more 
willing work and more loyal work. 


Commissioner CConnkli. I will ask you this question of a general charac¬ 
ter: This commission is authorized to investigate and ascertain. If possible, 
what arc the underlying causes of Industrial unrest. In a broad sense there 
Is Industrial nur(‘st. There are strikes and disturbances and all sorts of tur¬ 
moil i)reaklng out heri‘ and there; and you, as a man of large experience, amt 
having to do with a great coriioratloti and many thousands of workmen— 
what. In your opinion. Is the cause of iiidusirlal unrest? 

Mr. Amtitiu KY. Well, flu'ie are tuo kinils of Industrial unrest: One Is the 
commercial and the oilier Is the sociological. Now, my own opinion is that 
unrest is n good thing. 

Oommissioner OCoNNKi.r,, 01 cour.se. i would not expect to do nwav with 
Indnslrlal. unrest—a lieallhy unrest. 

Mr. Attkuucuy. My oiiiulon is Hint if Is ii jierfectly normal thing—nnrest. 
There is no progreas going to he made In the worlil unlo.ss tlierc is unrest. 
Kather an Interi'stlng sidellglit on tlie .situation was tlie statement of a coal 
man ns made to the effect lliat tlie minor of to-day wanted a wife of his own 
and wanted n house with a biithriKtui; and 5 or 10 years ago he was willing 
to live 10 or 12 in one community with one woman and one. big room, and never 
took a bath. Now. that sort of tmresl is a goo<l thing for tlie world, and the 
more of ll the better we nill lie tis a ITilleil States 
OonimlBsloner O’Connei.i.. Well, (hat is a healthy unrest. Now, there Is 
nnotlwT unrest. , 

^‘""'“''''fhil unrest, from my standpoint—the re- 
Siwnslhilltj for timt is largely due to our commercial condlllons. For instance 

wor rrnoX,nf f'll:'/. ’® '"T f"" f<'W ot 13.’),000 men on the lines east- 

overdme; and six moiillis after that we 
haven t got buslnoss onougli Ui kn-p two-ttilrds of them busy. Now under 

ll «'''h as to bring about that situation. My 

In B "T " ourselves commercially as a country 

m»d ^ 00 ^ 0^1 thn.! ,'"'1'' and then un- 

loau on oui noighhorH \se hjue to spare. 

the irregularity of employment- 

Mr. Atterbury (intt'rruptiiu;). I think Irregularity of emplovment Is the 
lUMt serious thing we Imve got to contend with. employment is tiie 

kh’^’A^BURv^YoT'' tuom’^ anasonal employment? 

Mr. ATTKRBtjRY. i (.s. Tliat is all a part of it. One of tlie witnessos 

owning their own honios. TImt is true. We encournge and aJlvol 
cate building and loan associations in all of the towns that wp havp nnw ranra 

good things and it is a good thing for the country. Yet these men are denendent 
aL « ey““Xnafa?onfft%h" ‘lie huildlnglnd loan aSafton! 

and t^v no^nh ^to ‘•'en comes a bad year 

ENwause lie is not taken into a soit of partnership, as it were to deal with 

%r&™v"wl-"l‘’'tmnk "■age^a?”ng'“ca«?*^ 

faring or stock ouwihlp m the ralUd-l'would Wy 

'» ad'^o'at'ns «• I «lsh our emplo.vees were inter^^ L^ cotavmv 
Uw'to SMthom'*'^ stockholJers to-day, but not to the extent to which 1 would 
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I Commissioner O’Cokneli,. Well, I rto not mean so mnch the stock ownership 
mr profit sharing; nia; they not feel that they have*a right to, and tlmt the 
leonipany should want them to, come In and sit down at the round table and 
*argue out the questions of wages they are to receive, and questions of hours 
.they are to work, and conditions under which they are to work, and that they 
ishonld be taken into confidence to that extent by a great corporation like the 
)Pennsylvania Railroad? Now, It seems to me, they feel, particularly the shop 
■ trade of the companj’, tliat they are not given any consideration at all; that their 
sole dependence Is bnse<l upon the good will of the ofliclals of the company 
who carry these things Into clfcct for them without consultation or advice at 
all. Don’t you think that that might—that an arrangement might be made 
whereby these workmen would be tidien Into advice and counsel? That they 
might feel that they hud a greater share and participation In the affairs of the 
company, and by that means bring them closer to the company and have a 
higher opinion and Interest in the company than If they are kept iBolutcsl? 

Mr. ATTKBBtTBY. Tou Call not do that without an effective organization. 

Cominlssioner O'CoiVNKr.i.. That Is tlie point I am getting at, Mr. Atterbury. .So 
then there ought to be. Instead of an attitude of discouraging organization, an 
attitude of encouraging orgniilzatlon. 

Mr. ATTEBinniT. I think I have already stated that we will be glail to see 
IirofH’r organization. 

Cominis.sioner O’CoNNEr.i,. Well, of coursi', I be term “proper”—your Inter¬ 
pretation of proper and what tlie men tbcm.selves might think projier as men 
might differ veiy materially. 

Mr. AiTEBHi'UY. I grant that. 

Acting Chiilriuan Aishton. Any other questions? 

Oomnij.ssIoner G.vbbetson. Just a question or two. 

Acting Chairmnn Aishton. Very well. 

(lommissloncr G.vrretson. One moment ago, Mr. Atterbury, yon asked for 
oonllrmutloii on a question. That was In regard to the attitude of Secretary 
AVil.son. I know your attitude is exactly that of myself. You w'ould not want 
to be uiulcr.sloinI ns doing—I mean you would not want to allow your answer 
to do him any Injustice. He favored all the principles that are emliodled In 
the Newlands bill, but it was ns to who should be resixmslble that be differed 
with iis on. 

Mr. ATTERnuRY. Yes. 

Commissioner fl'CowEi.L. He desireil to have It under the Labor Department. 

Cnmnilsslonor r,.vRRETHON. Sure. Tliat Is thcpoiiit I want to make clear. He 
did not differ from ns on the e.ssence of the bill, but he differed from us as to 
tlie machinery. 

Mr. Aitebburt. Thank you for correcting me, Mr. Oarret.son, I am very glad 
to hear it. 

ftommlssloner O.vrretsox. Well, 1 knew that would be your attitude, Mr. 
Atterbury. Now, as to this question of unrest, Mr. Atterbury, which you have 
descrllxsl under two different heads—that Is, icgltlmute unrest wldeh Is deslr- 
nhle, and what .you first referred to under tlie name of commercial unrest and 
tlien followed up wltli the term “social unrest,” meaning either the unrest or its 
outrome, do you believe this, assuming merely for tlie purposes of an expression 
that there are localities In your line like Altoona, for Instance, for I am taking 
n typical company-governed town, or what Is alleged to be a company-governed 
touni, that If there were a largo numher of men, employees of the company, no 
matter how long, who do feci that they are being deprlvcvl of the free exercise or 
what they hold to be their constitutional privilege, could there be any greater 
agency to create unrest of the latter class than that—social unrest? 

Mr. Attmbvry. I did not follow that as closely- 

iw**"**? I Gabbbtson (Interrupting). A man deprived of what he be- 
uev^ to w his constitutional privilege either as a citizen or us an employee, 
® great influence to create an undesirable unrest? 

perfectly natnral. I know I feel so myself at 
times. If I am deprived of what I think Is my Just dues, I have a grudge 
against somebody. That Is perfectly natural. 

Goramlssloner Oabbetsom. That is the human side of It? 

Mr. Attebboby. Certainly. 

CommMoner Oabbetsom. Now, I want to ask you a question, because I heard 
It referred to to that locality very many times. It is oiily an indication. Have 
yw ever heard how many copies of the Appeal to Beasoa were received In 
Altoona prior to 1811—^probable circulation? 
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Mr. Atteriiury, No, .sir. 

Commlssloiu'r (Lvihiktsox. If it was an excpetlliiRl.v large number, would It be 
an liidlcatloii In that ts)niinanit,y the.v dlil feel that tliey had been circumscribed? 

Mr, AmcimrRY. That woiilil largely deiietul; could only affect my judgment 
If I knew something of the propaganda that had preceded this large distribution. 

Oianini.ssloner Gmiiiktso.s. If that circulation had continued during a very 
considerable time? 

Mr. .Vmainriiv. I do not hesitate to stiy that I think it would be a very bad 
sign, 

(Jonnnissioner <1 viiiikt.so.\. Yon never had any data on that subject? 

Mr. .\rrKRat iiY. No; 1 nc\er have. If the Apiical to Ueason was voluntarily 

r<‘celved and read In Altoona- 

(Itanndsslont'r <1 tRRKTsov. And paid for. 

Mr. ArrKRHi Rv. And |iaid for; I uonid say II would be a very bad sign 
fominissloner (UtniKTso.Y. Yon referred to the fact that transportation or¬ 
ganizations upon some Ilia’s were federated under what is known as the Cedar 
Itaplds plan? 

Mr. ATiKiint itv. I only allem|)led io differentiate between that situation and 
the situation as it evisted on the I’ennsylvania, in an.swer to .some question asked 

Coinmlssloner O mihktson. All 1 inteniled to ask you was as to whether or not 
at least three of the organiziilions tic’re not federated on the Penasylvania lines 
east, at the present lime uiKler that plan? 

Jlr. Annniii'RY. If they are, 1 at.it aware of it. I do not think the Rrother- 

ho(d of Locomotive I’.ngmeers are—perliaps the others are. My recollection Is 
that the old ( edar Kapiils agreement took in the Order of Telegraphers. 

Commissioner (1 siiiikt.son. At one tiiiK', and later on did not; they were parties 
to Its original formation. • ,, i 

Mr. ATtKinicRY. That was my recollection. 

( onimissioner Gvriiktsoy. I iiave a weakne.ss for eggs; I want to go back *o 
the owl ami the egg.s. In lids question of which was first, espIoZ^^ by the 
companj or espionage liy the men, is it not a fact, predating your own day with 
the company, that the comimny had espionage before there was any organiza¬ 
tion, aiid that when organizations began to come into existence that that was 

companyV'"*’ by the 

I ^V’ 1 lake it for granted you remember the old story of the con- 

iluctor, th(> money that he threw tip and stuck on the bell rope went to the 
company and nhiit fell went into his pocket? ‘ 

(kmimlssioner (i muiki.mi.n, Tliat was a Federal bell cord? 

Mr. A'rTKRHiniv'. 1 suppose espionage went back to other dnvs. 

ti.l?.”'.!?..’*”."’’*.!' I;'>I .von have no reason to believe anything to 

the vontiar.v, that espionage did precede organization? 

ns lt’eYN7f“'Th:,t^"\! believe—all I know Is the situation 

as^lt exists. That is tiouhlesomo enough without wondering as to the cause 

norexel’S’Tsplomige?"'’'' ' 

Mr. ATTKRUfllY. No. 

zaSdlfnot'exVs'tT"'''''' ‘•'‘““'“bronoe of when the organl- 

'? ■ J ’’"b ^•'ine of my oldest friends were members of 
and ^rne of mj best Kngineer.s and Order of Hallway Conductors. 

I will take the one I know best. Voluntary In- 
m“ ATrayRY^’NoT tlnm Pennsylvania road until 1910? 

con^lldndm. of^ ^ ‘ Wte other lines, following a 

the nhto . enL L '^"I'bieers on the line east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio ; that la my recollection of the first time. 

was It not when the first concerted attempts 
™">I*nnies. and they acted singly about that time, In 

with''lt*tS”l a^ •''^hnt o ^ ' however, you are more familiar 

New loJk Cent?M’«vvlrL^r“''?^r^" I® ‘"at followed the application of the 
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OommlsBioner Gabsktson. Thut Is the time I referred to ns the Inst so-cnlled 
voluntary Increase. Has the Increase since that time l>een Rranted to the 
train-service department been accompanied by (s>rres|wudlng Increases to the 
other organizations, as they used to be In what we cull the voluntary days? 

Sir. AiTEEBi BY. I regret to say they were not. 

('onunissioner Gabbetson. In regard to the Lemleiix Act, the Canadian net. 

Sir. Attebbuby. I call that the SInckenzIe King .Vet, 

t.’oimnlssloner Gabbktson. Did you pay any attention to Its workings In 1910? 

■Mr. AnEBBUBY. At the time of the Grand Trunk strike? 

(.'ommlssloner G.vbbetsos, At Bie time It culinlnatcd In the Grand Trunk 
strike. 

Mr. Attebbvby. Yes, sir. 

(.'ominls.sioner GAitiiETsox. Did you comitare I ho anaamt of time that was 
consumeil in disposing of 71 properties on this side and 3 on the other, or 3 
<ai this side nmler the Erdman Act—71 on this side and 3 on the other. In 
working under the Erdman Act and tiiKlor the Lemleux; did you ever cheek 
up the eotnparntlve time that was used? • 

Mr. A'itebbuby. I have not. 

Commissioner ClAHaKTSoN. You are aware that the Grand Tntnk strike look 
jilace the .same day that settlement was reached on the I’ennsylvarda, (he last 
of the proiterties on this side of the line? 

Mr. ATiEiiaruY. I did not know that. 

Commissioner Gabretsoy. Under the I-emletix .let, the same amount of time 
wa.s used for 3 companies that was used for the 71 on this side? 

Mr. Attekbcry. I do not think (he lA'mle\tx .Act has any application to the 
train-service employees. 1 think I have already said that we ilotiht It we will 
ever again have a big strike; that before that we would probably come to 
terms among ourselves under some form of arbitration. 

(.'(umnlssion G.sbbetson. Iti regard to your Ideal form of organization. If I do 
not misuuderstand you, it was to the elTect that you wouhl welcome an <a-- 
ganization comi) 0 .sed wholly of I’ennsylvania ctiiployees with no outside en¬ 
tanglements? 

Mr. Atterbuby. That Is riglit. 

Commissioner Gabretson, In the conduct of the cianitany's business, has it 
any entangling alliances with other railroad companies? 

Mr. .Aiteruvry. It did not htive until the employees themselves twk up out¬ 
side coalitions. 

('ommlssloner Oabbetsox. Outside of wage conditions altogether? For in¬ 
stance, the 1. C. C. legislation, and otherwise, you have such alliance with all of 
the other companies that obtain between the other companies, and they are 
parties to it 

Jlr. AnEBBURY. If yon remember, Mr. Garretson, there was n general man¬ 
agers’ a.ssoclatlon In the East, the I’ennsylvania Railroad was never a party to 
that, and never dealt collectively In any way, shape, or form and did not do 
so until our engineers decided and desired tlieinselves to collectively bargain. 
It was not until then that we went Into the general managers’ association and 
became a part of It. We have alway.s, as you know, endeavored to deal with 
our own employees, and largely prided ourselves upon It, and I can not help but 
think It was a sad day for the employees of the Pennsylvania Itatlroad when 
they went Into that collective bargaining, and put themselves on a par with 
employees of the other rallromls of the eastern country. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. A’ou belonged to the .Auierlcan Railway Associa¬ 
tion all these years? 

.Mr. Attebbi'bt. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yon Iielong to an association which was repre¬ 
sented by a committee on legislation ? 

Mr. -Attebbuby. I don’t think we lielong to that. I have always objectetl to It. 
Now, we belong to the Master Car Btillders’ Association and the Master 
Mechanics’ A-ssocIatlon. and have our representative In the Signal Oflloers’ 
Association, and the Maintenance and Engineers’ Association, and the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, we have our representatives In all those organizations. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. That Is becanse you believe your Interests are 
wtter conserved by working In company with them, having a common Interest? 
If that Is tnie of your company. Is It not also tnie of your emplo.vecs7 

Mr. Attebbitiy. We can easily conceive of the empIo,vees condition of the 
other railroads being materially Improved by having an alliance with the em- 
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plojees of tlie I'oiinnylvfluin Itaflroail, l<ut I tliink it has \rorkecl mlrersely to 
flid enip/oyeo* of the i'eiiii.sylvaiiia, but luateiially to tlie advaDtage of tlie 
entployoos of the other roads, and if you are ttoiug into the broad question, 
perhu|)s the good of the country and of tlK* I'ennsytvanin road itseif may have 
hecn henelitisi, liiit dircctiy our men have not been. 

Oominlssiuiier Ct,tBiii.Tso.\. I wonderetl if you Ixdieve that tiic Pennsylvania 
employees sliould .stay In thew* associations as philantliropists to the others? 
Mr. ATTKaacav. No. sir; I tiiink Iliey were forcetl into it. 

Conuriis.slc]ner (iAuarisoN. How could they lie? 

Mr. ATTKttBciiY. liy swiological inelhoils, that you are as fainitlar with, and 
more so, than 1 am. 

Coiuinlssioner tlAitncTsoN. iiid .\ou cicr sei‘ a man liuna iiy a sociological 
method? 

Mr. ATTKaaiiHV. No, sir: Imt he might a Iieap Imtler lx* imng. 

Ooniinissioner U.inaKisojv. Vou linisli liim just tlie same? 

Mr. ATTKaiiCRv. E.\acll.\. 

Oomnilsslouer (i.Miani'.soN, Tliat is ail, we will leave liiin there. 

Acting Clialrman Aish'ion. Timt is all. Jlr. Atterbury, but before yon leave 
the stand, I don't lx*iieve you put this document in the record. Do you wlsli 
to do so at this time? 

Coininlssloner (lAiiaKTsov. I tliink you will find that the stenographer dl- 
reetml your attenlion to it and you handed lilin a copy when you read the 
exeerjit from it, hut whether you put the whole document in, I don't know. 

Acting Clialrman Aishto.n. It is tlie desire timt the entire document lie 
prcseiitixl ? 

Mr. Attkkiu'«v. Yes, sir: I desire to do .so. 

(fTlie dis’iinient lelerred to liy niliiess. entitled “The Pennsylvania Itail- 
roml—Its I’olides 'I'oward its l.'miilojees,” was submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. B. PERHAU—Recalled. 

Mr. Pkiiiiim. .\t the pro|ier time I would like In rorrei’t a wrong lmpre.ssion 
ns to the telegraphers and the sp.iiug s.istem. It would lie wrong to illlow all 
this Impression to go out that onr orgaiiiziitloii emiiloys spies. 

Acting CInilrinmi Aisiixo.v. You will lie allowtxl before tlie close of tiio iieiir- 
ing to make any stiiteinont you desire in timt regard. 

Mr. I’EHiiA.M. I would not like for any person to go away with tlie Idea 
that any telegraph operator was a spy. 

Acting Chairmnii Aisihon. IXi you have to leave town to-ilay? 

Mr. Pkbham. No; hut 1 would like to 1x5 able to address tlie people lliat 
heard the sliiteiiient nmde. 

Acting Ohalrimiii Aishto.v. You make take the stand now. 

(H. B. Perliaiii, rtxalled, liere tixik tlie stand.) 

Mr. Pmham. 1 think it was Mr. U'elnstixk mlsunderstixKl some of Hie testi¬ 
mony I gave tills inoinlng. I tried to niiike It clour timt tlie organization had 
received its information from citizens along the line. It should be understood 
that tlio telegrapli oix-rator of a station is the sole custmllan of the com¬ 
mercial secrets and domestic secrets of tlie town where he is Just the one man 
who liandles tliese telegrams, ami sends tliem tor the commercial telegrapli 
company, then lie is tlie one mini that carries ail the secrets of the town, and 
very seldom, iiidiH'd. Inis it ever liei‘ii reixirteil timt such a man has been guilty 
of a brencii of conlldeme. In fact, I never heard a cn.se of that cliarncter, 
and I have had mucli e.viierlonee w ith llie.-sj men, consequently It would damage 
my business if tlie liiipros.sioii was cariied abroad that tliese men were spies. 
It would not do. Again, in the general offices of the railroad company we 
usually have the large telegraph olliees, and the men there work night anil 
day, and would have access to corrcsixindence, to liles, and the secret work 
of tlie company, and could do coiislUenilile damage if they were retained as 
spies or allowed to spy. The fact is tlita we, or the Order of Railway Teleg¬ 
raphers, never do hire a spy, or have any connection with detective agencise, 
and never allow Its members to .spy or inform ujxin the employer. If he was 
to be guilty of giving up the secrets of his employer, he would undoubtedly be 
tried on charges and possibly e.vpeUed from tlie organisation ns a punishment 
Dm* that hreadi of oonfidcnce. I thouglit it absolutely uecessary that af this 
time I make that absolutely clear that we desire to hold the position we have, 
as being forthy of the coniidenee of ull people in relation to being intrusted 
with their domestic secrets. 
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Cominlfislonpr Weinstock. What did you have In mind when you said this 
morning that both sides employed spies? 

Mr. Pebuam. I don’t remember imvlug said that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1‘erhnps I mlsiiii(!er.st<Kal that. I got the Impres¬ 
sion. I think, from tiie testimony that you knew the railroads had spies In yiair 
ranks, and that you had spies in their ranks; that you hiretl the men to go 
out and gather information. 

Mr. Pfjhiam. I trhsi to make it clear that these men wise organir.er.s, solicit¬ 
ing memliers, and not spies. 

Comndssioner Weinstock. Not telegraph operators themselves? 

Mr. PisuiiAM. They are mostly railroad employi'cs. ex-emiiloyws. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you iirohahiy Iieard Mr. .Vlterhury on the 
witness stand a little while ago make this, statement also, in discussing I he 
question of spies, that Information riglit from his own ollicc was made known 
In labor circles. That he knew it, and they knew that he knew it. Now, is 
tliat Information gotten out of tlie ollhe? 

Sir. I'ERHAM. I h<‘urd that testimony, and it possibly would account for 
Mr. Atterbury’s attitmte towtird organizations, that he was mistaken ahimt 
that, that tliere was no legitimate organization that had anything to do wilh 
Diat character of work. We hold ourselves alsne It, aud would sooner lane 
no information than to get It in such a manner us that. 

Acting Chairman Aishto.n. I think the record shows, ns Mr. Pcrluim states, 
that Mr. Pciimm did not Inilicate that they were hiring spies or aii.vlhing of 
that nature, but that organizers in the conduct of their work did make It their 
buslnes.s, and did report to you certain things of Interest which they a.scer- 
.talnetl, without the knowleilge of tlie oliicers of the Pennsylvania, in their own 
manner, but as tar as employing spies is concerned, for that particular ptiriio^y 
you didn’t do it 

Mr. Perbam. We didn’t do it; and that is what I wantetl to make clear. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you draw a distinction between an organizer, 
probably whose function it is to keep you lufoi nied as to wliat is going on, 
and a telepu'nph operator? Are these organizers men outside of the ranks 
or are they also telegraphers? 

Mr. I'ERHAM. Th<>se organizers that wo have In ray employ, I believe there 
are 17 in tlie United States and Canada, liave served at least '-d years ns 
telegraph oiawators. 

Commissioner Weinstock. While acting as organizers, are they also perform¬ 
ing the funi'tions of a telegraiih oiierator? 

Mr. PiaiHAM. No, sir; they get better wages as an organizer, Iwcausi- they 
nre selected for tliat particular purpose, and each man is well known to the 
man that employs him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, we have had labor representatives on the 
stand In otlier plaees, and they have stated very frankly and very openly that 
they expected these men to get Information from the enemy, looking upon it In 
the light of labor troubles; they expected them to get tlie Information imy way 
tliey can get It, right or wrong. I don’t know wlicther your union draws the 
line lietween the right and wrong way. In otlier words, I gathered from tlicir 
statement that a labor trouble Is war and that everything Is Justlflable In war; 
that one country In war with another does not hesitate to send out .spies and 
get information any way they can, and tlie same Idea prevails In labor wars, 
aud I gather from what you say that your union draws the line and does not 
gather it in that way? 

Mr. Peruam. I believe that is an exaggeration to say that a labor trouble is 
war. There are probably people that entertain that view who never had any¬ 
thing to do with war and do not understand what war is. The impression con¬ 
veyed to my mind is that probably the olllcials of this company imagine that a 
labor organization la a subrosa concern, that it is in a way a conspiracy. Tlml 
is not true. The organization to-day—It would not matter If every letter In my 
files in SL Louis, say for a period of 10 years, was published in the newspapers, 
there is notldng to conceal, and I think every railroad man in this country 
““hws what my next move will be in a labor dispuie. There Is nothing to find 
out about it, and it Is the same way with all other railway organizations. 

t^mmlsBloner Weinstock. You mean you play with your cards on the table? 

Mr.'pEBHAM. That would be a good expression. 

AeUng Chairman Aishton. Anything further? If not, you may be excused, 
Mr. Perham. 
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TESTIXONT OF ME. W. B. PIEBCE. 

ActliiK Clmlraiaii Aikhton. (Vill ,vwi Dliaisc .state your full name and resi¬ 
dence? 

Mr. I'lKBCK. W. H. rierce. 

Acting (jlialriuiin Ai.miitov. Your re.sidence? 

Mr. PiKRCK. Itarrlsburg, I’a. 

Acting Chalrnuin Aisiito.n. .Mr. I•lcl•<•c, nliiit is your business? 

Mr. I’lKiHE. An organizer. 

Acting (lluilrnian Ausiiton. Kor nhni? 

Mr IMEiicK. llrotiu’rbood of Kederaled Hallway Kmployee.s. 

.\<-tlng Cliulrnian Aushton. Jlr. I’iercc, arc you familiar witb local conditions 
on the I’ennsylvania Hailroad? 

Mr. I’lEKcK. Well, sonu'what. 

Acting Cliulrnian Ai.siirov. riease slate .loiir knowbslge, and bow gained, 
how you gained .such kiiowliHlge? 

Mr' riKucK. I’ractical exiierience. 

Acting Cbalniian Aisuton. On wlial line and covering what term of years? 

.Mr. PiEiicE. Four years. 

Acting Chairiiiaii Aisuton. And conimeiicliig at what lime? 

Mr. I’lEiicK. When I say four years, that is exaggerated a little. The 30th 
day of Iiweiiiher, 11)11, to make it exact. 

Acting (Itialrniiin Aisuton. And contluiilng to the present time? 

Mr. I’iKiicK. 1 have been out of Unit system several months during that time. 
I have been on the Hues west. 1 have done special work maybe during that 
jierlod of lime. You understand at the beginning of 1910 I was employed by the 
^olherliood of Ijicomotive Firemen and Enginemen us a national organizer, 
fvild I was on for several years, but I came on the I'onn.sylvunia .system In 
llecraiiber, 1911, and from llial time to the pre.sent time I have possibly been off 
of till' t’ennsjivania system on line-s east or west approximately four or live or 
six inontlis. 

Acting fllinirnian Aisuton. Yon have been for a period of about four years an 
organizer for the Federalion of llailway Kmplovoes? 

Mr. I’lKiicK. No, sir; lliey were not organizisl iiiilil the 22d of October, 191.3, 

Acling (•liairman Aisirro.s. And since that time you have bwn connecled with 
that organizalion? 

Sir. I’lniicE. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cluiiriiiaii Aisuton. What was your ox|«'rienci', Mr. Pierce, prior to 
this four years* period (bat you Mere an organizer—were you coiineclisi with 
some railroad? 

Mr. PiKitcK. T do not understand llie nuestion. .lust once more, plea.se? 

Acting Chalniiaa Aisuton. IVlial was your line of M'ork; wliat experience 
before you starlod into tliis orgmilzation work? 

Mr. PiKKcK. 1 done siieciiil work at ttie grand lodge. I was connecteil with 
the graml lodge of tiie llrotherliood of Ijocoinotive Firemen and Enginemen, of 
Peoria, III. 

Acting Ohairnian .lisiiroN. For liow long a pm-iisl? 

Sir. PiEKCK. About seven years. 

Acting nimiriliaii Aishton. Doing siieclal work? 

Mr. PiKBCE. STes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Aisuton. What was tlie nature of that siiecinl work, please? 

Mr. PiisKcr. Anylliing tlml I was assigned to. 

Acting CImIrnian Aisuton. .Vii.Mliliig in connection with organization? 

Mr. Pierce. Ye.s, sir. 

■* Acting Chairman Ausiiton. Of that particular organization? 

Mr. Pierce. Y’es. sir. 

Acting Chairman Aisuton. Ami was that the tlrst work that vou did In your 
life for that organization? 

Mr. Pierce. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Or wore you with lliem liefore that? 

Mr. ftKECE I was a nionilMw of the executive board and general chairman 
for many years. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. And general eliiiirmnn of the Brotherhood of Isico- 
motlve Firemen? 

Mr. Pierce Yes, sir; thnt was before they added the name “ Engtnetnen,” 

Acting Chairman .\ishton. How long ivere you with them? 

Mr. Pierce. Some eight or ten years. 
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Acting Chairman .Aishtox. You were a paid representative at that time? 

Mr. PiEKCE. The men paid me then only when I was on special work for the 
grant! lodge. 

■Acting (Riairman Aishtox. .And prior to that line of work, where were you 
engaged V 

Mr. PiEBCE. I went to school. 

-Acting Chairman AisitTox. Hid you fire a locomotive? 

•Mr. I’lEECE. I did. 

-Acting Clialrnian Aishtox- For how long? 

Mr. PiEBCE. Three years and one day. 

-Acting Chairman .Aisiitox. You fired a locomotive during (his laulod you 
were chairman of that committee? 

Mr. PiKitcE. I was an engineer also. 

.ActlngAthalrinan .Aisinox. And at the iiresent time ,\on are conipensaled for 
>onr servhes by some organlsintlon? 

Mr. Pierce. Ye.s, sir. 

•Acting Chnirnnin .\isiiton. Tin' Federation of Itailway Employees? 

Jtr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

-Acting Chairman Aishtox- Now, Mr. I’ierce, what Knowledge have yon as to 
tile ."hoi) conditions on tlie Pennsylvania Itallroail in ]9Kt ami thl4? Von Ini'e 
lirt'pnred no statement, as I understand it? 

-Mr. Pierce. No, sir; If ymi will ghe me a spedlie en.se I will tell yon any¬ 
thing I po.ssihly can. 

.Acting CImirman Aisiitox. I presume yon hnve been fnrnl.sheil with a slalo- 
ment of the qne.stlons that will he asked? 

Mr. Pierce. I have not that T know of. 

Acting Chairman Aisiitox. Have ynn any knowledge of the shop ooinlilians 
on the Pennsylvania In 1013 and 1914? 

■Mr. I’liTiCE. I have had more or less Knowledgi' ever idnee I have come here 
in 1011. 

Acting Chairman -Aishton. Hnve you a knowledge of shop eonditions on 
oilier lines In the territory .surrounding Ihe Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Pierce. I have, on the Baltimore & Ohio and Ihe Erie and the New York 
Central lines. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. If you can not explain in detail the eondilimis 
on the Ponnsylvnnla road, can you make a comparison between the conditions 
on the Penasylvania road and other lines in that territory? 

Mr. PiEiicE. Wherever there Is piecework or the piecework system Is esfah- 
Hshed a majority of the men are dissatisfied. I will say to yon, If you will 
nilow me, that I believe that has caused nne-half of the unrest to-day. The 
offieleney system that Is put into effect under the piecework system makes It 
lmpo.ssible for only those who are Ihe most proficient, and iiosslhly those that 
have more energy to burn up, to make any money. Under the piecework sys¬ 
tem men are grouped, they have gangs, and many cases where there arc new 
men coming Into the service, all the time ns apprentices, Mr, Atterbury said 
they bring up their own apprentices, and you take a gang of 10 or 12 or l.'l 
men and have 4 or 5 apprentices, and it is Impossible, almost Impossible, for 
them to earn any money at all because they arc not accustomed to that work; 
it Is a trade by Itself—car repairing and repairing engines and special round¬ 
house work, Ton take, after they have been In the st'rvice ninny years and a 
gang hnve become acquainted with each other, and they work and the allot¬ 
ment of the work, and they make very fair wages when they hnve full tlnio- 
The conditions where there Is piecework on any line of railroad all depends 
tilHin the blueprint or the price that Is paid for It. The efficiency system yon 
understand possibly as well as I, being a railroad man, ns I understand you 
are; a man first entering the service he earns but little, afterwards becomes 
more proficient and can earn a fair salary, hut he soon breaks himself down, 
and at 40 or 45 he Is an old man. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. You have made no statement as to the shop 
conditions on the Pennsylvania In 1913 and 1914 other than the general state- 
as to the efflcleney system. Do you desire to make any statement as to that 
condition? 

Mr. PnacE. I find this on the Pennsylvania system, that they have a very 
elaborate and proficient police service, probably the gi'eatest In the world for 
any corporation of Its size—In the railroad field at least. The men who work in 
their shops—that Is, outside of the trnnsiHirtatlon men, comprising between 
108,000 and 113,000 nicii—they are denied the right that Is extended to the 
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men III tlic traasportallon ilepartineni, and until they are given eqnni righta 
there alnuys will he unrest there, and the cenditions will never be what they 
should be. 

Acting Chalnnan Aisiitox. Now, Jlr. Plerie, will you tell US what brought 
about the Inceiitlon of the Hrothertioial of Federatotl Hallway Employees? 

Mr, I’lEiu K. Yes, sir. In June, 1!»13, certain employees of the Pennsylvania 
Hallroad Co. held a meeting in the city of Plttshurgli, the first Monday In 
June, and at that niwting there wa.s an organization contemplated and after¬ 
wards pul Into efl'is t on that syalein that was known as the Pennsylvania 
Hallroad lOmployis'.s' Mutual llcnellt Association, They have changed the name 
of that association several times and I can not tell you just exactly what the 
name of It now l.s, lint It is practically Hie same. I Is a benefit, mutual benefit, 
association, taking in all clas.ses of employei'.s. I think It was In August, 191.S, 
I «Hs Instructial to attend some mceliiig.s on the Pennsylvania system. 

Acting Chairman Aimiitov, InsfrucUal hy whom? 

Mr. 1‘iEKCK. l!,v the iniernatioiial (in'sidcnt of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Kiigluemcn, lY. S. Carter, and at those meetings It was brought 
out tiuit they vere gelling out a teutalive application to have these employees 
sign for this mulual adiuirallon a-ssocialion, and it was brought out there that 
the intent and purpose of tlii.s organization was, and I think It has been fairly 
dlsplayeil here thi.s aftoruoou what tlu' s|iecial puriMcse was, when Mr. Atter- 
bury said he was heartily In fa\or of an organization exclusively of Penn¬ 
sylvania Hallroad employees, lasause that organization Is thriving there at the 
present time, and without u doubt his ariiiei|iatiiius Hill he filled within a short 
time In my osllmalion. .Yml lu aliendiug those lueetiugs it seemed that they 
luul some orgiiiiizers in thi“ Held. Now, It 1ms always been a mystery to me 
hmv II Is that men wim have tried lo organize these men have been hounded 
by their ilotoctlMcs, hut e\iileull,v tliey overlooked the fact that the company 
I)eoiilc were In league Hith ex-iiK'nilaM's of labor orgonizatl<ais which were 
trying to organize these men. At any rate they seeme<i to have a free hand. 
When the tenlaihe eoiisiitulion was drawn a copy of n letter was sent to Mr. 
Long, the g(>neral luuuugor, asking liim, l)y tlie man who was chairman of the 
meeting. If he could make any reeianmendations and if that one met with his 
appmval. Of eoui'se, 1 did nol get the eorrespondenee, and while It tias been 
said we do not do any delective work I want to confess that I do, and I did 
some there, and that is how I got this eon.stituilon or lelter that was semt to 
aeneral Manager Long, and I want to say lo you that I don’t blame those fel¬ 
lows for doing that class of work, myself, under this system. I have nothing 
against those people in doing delective work. All I have asked Is that they 
keep them a certain dislancc Irom nm, laxausi’ I did not want the people in a 
town to think 1 was a.'.sociatiag with lliem. I have no objeetton, however, to 
tlieiu following mo .'111(1 I have hud u large quota around me all the time, and 
I have felt safe against foreign Invuslcai, because I liave havl from 10 to 1!0 
following me around, and all I have asked is that they keep a proper distance. 

Acting thminnaii .Visiiton. Almut how far? 

Mr. Pierce. I would think hulf u block would be about right. I have often 
thought tliat I (s)uld lutvo saved the Poniisylvuntn Railroad a large amount of 
money If they would have allowed me to moke a roisirt every day where I 
was and what I done, hecau.se they ma(Je a large Job for a lot of suckers I 
made a report to the hilenmlional oliicers of our orgunizatiou and we had 
several eonferon(X's, and it was decided to light fire with fire, so we started in. 

Acting Chalnunn .Vishton. Parilen me for tlie Interruption. At this period 
yon vsere still tlte organizer for the B. of L. E. & and acted under Instruc- 
tiOQS from Mr. Carter? 

Jtr. Pierce. Y'es, sir; you have It. In attending these meetings, I advised 
them not to go Into this mutual admiration association, because I believe It 
would have been a bad thing; whether It would lie or not time will tell, be¬ 
cause It Is only a short time until it will ho put into effect, amd we will all 
get a chance to see It; but I told the men, advised them to organize them¬ 
selves, and at about every meeting we held they would say they did not dare 
to organize themselves, they would be discharged, and would not beixime oflleers 
of the organization, and they wanted to know if I would become the head of 
them and organize them. At that time there was a trip laid out tor me to 
the Pacific coast on some work for the organization, but I was destined to be 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and Delaware and Maryland for a period of 
OD or 90 days, and I told the men who attendeil those meetings that I would 
draw them up a tentative cuustltutlou and application and they should' pl^ 
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their own men to run their organization, but I would give that time to thorn 
gratuitously to assist them, and so'l did. At ever.v meeting we had the ImlN 
were nut big enough*to hold the people who want^ to join the organization; 
aiways overflows. 

Commissioner O’Connex. Were any of these meetings In Altoona? 

Mr. PnsBCE. Yes, sir; and right here I will tell you, you have heard n great 
deal said about not being able to get halLs. Do you know I was aeeused l)y 
one organizer from ttie American Federation of Labor of being in league with 
tile railroads because I could get a hall in Altoona, and for your Information 
J will tell you how 1 got It; I bought it. I bought the entire hail; tliat is liow 
I got It The Pennsylvania Kailroad would have stopiied me; they liave 
stoprasl me In other places, and Mr. Lamb, a detwtive, la liere and lie can tell 
you how tliev stopiied It. I went tliem one better In Altoona. 1 laul the es- 
lierience of the American Federation of Labor. 

Acting Clmirman Aishton. Proceed, and do not get away from the suliject 
any more tlian possible. 

Mr. PiEKCE. Yes, sir; I will try to do so. Imt I may drift away, and If so. I 
may be corrected, I believe the.se meetings were all of an overtlow character. 
I drew them a tentative constitution and presented It to them, and I took 
an organizer by the name of McDevltt, who was an organizer for the Bremen, 
but who hatl been relieved from service on account of tlie work being nearly 
completed wliich he was assigned to, and I put him in charge of this new 
organization to organize tlie.se men. It w'ent along until we lind four or live 
men wnrking and eventually, you under.stumi, I was working with the firemen 
all day soliciting membership and straightening out affnlrs witli the firemen's 
organization and tlien attending meetings all iilglit, and I commenced to lie 
run down; I could not stand the work, it was too strenuous. So we had tk 
conference here in the city of Washington of several memliers of (lie firemen's 
organization, and at that meeting I told them 1 could not go any furtlier and 
carry Uie two organizations, and it was agrecsl tliat 1 sliould take a leave of 
absence for a certain length of time, and so X did. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. A leuve of absence from tlie service of the 
firemen 't 

Mr. PiEBCE. Yes, sir; and so I took a leave of alisence from liie firemen and 
agreed to act as the head of this organization for a period of 90 days, tlilnklng 
Unit lu tlie meuntlme there would some one develop that would take charge of 
the affairs, ns It was always ray contention that on<‘ of llietr own men slionlil 
be at the head of It. While I have been accnsiH] of miiiiy tilings, and It being 
n one-man organization, as I heard one of your honorable board say, or words 
to that effect, I want to say that was farthest from my thought, uiid all the 
time, until I got a leave of absence, I was working only under Instructions of 
W. S. Carter. Kut during this period of leave of absence of 90 days this organi¬ 
zation grew by leaps and bounds, and the American Federation of Labor lii*gan 
to get worried; that Is where a little JeaIou.sy crept in; the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor commenced to get worried, and they saw that If tills oganlzatloii 
was a success they would lose their meraliershlp on the different Hues of rail- 
roails connected with the American Federation of Labor, and so they coiii- 
meficcd to put up a wall and howl like a dog wdlh a tin can tied to Its tail, 
mid they commenceil to send out reports and letters, and they comniencHl to 
make Brother Carter take water, and Brollnr Carter told me to commence 
unloading on some one else, but I was not of that unloading disposition, and I 
did not propose to draw a man Into a hole and leave him In the hole. I made 
up my mind to get him out of It, and simply because tlie American Federation 
of Labor wished to control labor, wl.shed the transportation men to keep their 
hands off from men employed by railroads which would not allow the American 
Federation of Labor on their grounds, or to organize them, and simply because 
we were having success and they were purely jealous of that sucees.s, I con¬ 
tinued and was toyal to those men. Everything went along beautifully until 
along in January, when they commenced to suspend men, and it is not neccsHiiry 
for me to tell you here this afternoon that Mr. Atterbnry’s system of spying 
worked out beautifully In this case, because the men they put In tlie shops were 
certainly loyal to the Pennsylvania llallroad Co.; and I can tell Mr. Long and 
Mr. Atterbury how many they had; they had 88 in the city of Harrisburg. I 
know their methods, and possibly 1 could tell Mr. Atterbury and Mr. Long 
their method of procedure in the shop.s. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Mr. Pierce, at this point, you have finished wltli 
ttie inception ' 
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Mr. PiKHCE. That Is what brought out the Ineeptlon. 

Aeting ('hairniaii .-Vishion. What 'vn.s the attitude of the company toward 
yours and other organizers? , .. ^ « 

Air I’iKKCK. They u.sed me fine, only I had a big body guard around me all 
the time for months; that is, detectives; they never did me nny-peraonal harm. 

Aeling Chairman .Aishton. How about the other organizers? 

Air I’lKaeK. I believe one or two of them did get beat up a little or some¬ 
thing 1 don't know. I gue.ss they did have some dlsturbaueea. but I will tell 
you eandidiv, 1 think Ihev would leave you alone If you would leave them 
alone. I think there was probably a little friction; some fellows did not like 
to be followed around, and resented It more or less, but all I ask Is that they 
kee|i back a little ways, l.o or t’O feet. Two or three of them did not do It, and 
I stopped them and reepiested tbem not to do It. 

.Acting Chairman Aishton. And they <Inl not do it any more? 

Air. IbKitcK. Tf they bad we wfoild have had a clash. 

Acting Chairman Aisiito.v. Did .you have any actual clash? 

Mr. l’]KK( K. .No. 'Tin' iwai'i'st I had to It was up In Huffalo. A fellow up 
there—you know hi' llnaight a fellow could not talk to himself, and he came 
over to try to stop me from talking to myself. I got off of a car, and I knew that 
he had a gun ami a blackjack on him. ami I got off of the car and went over to 
a store and telephoned liw police first that if that fellow followed me any more 
I would get a gun, ami I iniended to do It; and If that fellow came over and 
put his bands (mi me I was going to use it, because 1 knew the man, and I knew 
he bad a gnu ami a blackjack (jii bini, tnni that if I could not get the civil rights 
of a citizen in Hnlfalo I was going lo tiike my ease In my own hands. 

I am going lo say lo you. If yon will .allow me, nbont their police department, 
jthiit (lll■y Inive some aery tine men on their police ilepartment, and they have 
some of the woi-st scaaaaigers in Ihe wco'Id—those that are picked up at ran¬ 
dom—nml there Is nolbing in the world Hint they wonld not do to cause trouble, 
and the,\ arc real Iroabb' inak(a's. They lie lo ami docolve the eompany in mak¬ 
ing their reiua-ls. 'I’hey do Hint so Hiey will eonlinne on the Job ami draw their 
pay. They are not honest with the railroinl comininy, and If they were it would 
be a different fide to loll nltogoHior, Inil they deceive the rnllroads and the rail¬ 
road mniaigers themselves ami Ihe railroad oflleials, and I want to say lo you 
that Ihoy aro not tho oidy ones that deisdve them. 

Aeting ('hairraan Aisiiton. Did you have any experience with the spy system, 
Mr. Pierce. In ymir own parllenlar ease? 

Mr. I’lKKiK. You mean—Just make that more definite. You say, “Spy .sys¬ 
tem.” Do you mean the “bull” system, ns they call It? 

Aeting Cindrman Aishton. No; I mean tlie espionage system. 

Mr. 1‘iKiteK. A’ini nmlor-iand I was mner allowed to go on their ground after 
this organization. When I was a fireman I could go nil nround their round¬ 
houses. They never ohjeeled to that—fhni is, I never had them object—but 
when I went Into this I say I was foliowist by so many gunmen that I never 
stepiH'd my foot on thoir proiierty except 1 had a mileage book in my pocket and 
I went Into one of their stations. 

Aeting Clmirman Aisuton. How were the men treated that affiliated them¬ 
selves with this particular organizallon? 

Mr. ITerce. 1 know they were discharged. 

Acting Chairman Aisiiton. Do you linve any further Information you desire 
to put Into the record In regard to that? 

Mr. Pierce. I know men who were told to either withdraw from the organiza¬ 
tion or be discharged. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. In dtsclnirglng men did the company give ns a 
reason their nfllllutloii with the organization? 

Mr. Pierce. They told them that If they gave up their due books they could 
have their Jobs back after they discharged them. 

Aeting Chairman Aishton. Can you tell us what was the cause of the strike 

of 1914? 

Mr. Pierce. It was hardly a strike; It was more a lockout. They locked out 
all of the men that belonged to the organization through this spying system they 
had of gaining Information. If you will allow me, I will tell you how they got 
that Information. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. The commission would like to know. 

Mr. Pierce. I hope Air. Atterbury will wrreet me If I am not correct. They 
take these Pinkerton detectives and they put on overalls and go into the shop, 
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nnd tlipy nre supposed to work, but their principal work Is rolling up their 
sleeves and putting their handkerchief around their necks and wiping the sweat 
off of their brow and hndlng out how much the other employees know about 
organized labor. They never do any work. If they did, they would not be 
detectives. You never saw a detective who was a worker. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Now, Mr. IMeree. did your association, or yon, 
attempt to establish any relations—any contractual relations—with the Penn¬ 
sylvania itallroad Co.—for these employees? 

Sir. Pierce. Not until after they commenced to discharge them In btmches In 
that wa.v. They discharged a lot of old men, nnd we asked Sir. I.ong. nnd Sir. 
Creighton also, when they laid off these men to lay them off according to their 
seniority rights. They laid off men who had been 25 nnd 35 years In the .service 
and kept men very much younger In the service—men wlui had been there only 
a few years. It came out In the .Altoona and Harrisburg patters that they 
would only lay off the young men and the unmarrlml men. hut what they really 
did do was Just the reverse. They laid off the oldest men In the service and 
the married men and kept the single men working, ns a rule. 

-Acting Chairman .Aishtox. That hardly answers the question. Was any 
attempt made by yon as head of that organization or any committts' of that 
organization to present a demand to the Pennsylvania road or attempt to estab¬ 
lish a contract with It? 

Mr. Pierce. No; Just seniority rights Is all we asked; we did not ask for 
any .idvnnce In pay. We had not completed our organization when this 
came up. 

.Acting Chairman .Aishton. Was there any demand made through mediation, 
I'r through the Department of Labor, to bring about a settlement of the strike? 

Mr. Pierce. A'es. 

.Acting Chairman .Aishton. Please recite to the commission what was done. 

Mr. Pierc e. When they commenced to lay these men off In large numbers 
that way—take the sc'clion men: there would he a section gang of 12 men. 
They would lay off 6 nnd hire 8 new men In their place. They would let 
those other 6 work for three or four (lays until the new 8 had Itecomo 
familiar with the work, more or less, with the whistle system. The men 
that work on the track have no right to look up to see whether trains are 
coming or going; the foreman blows a whistle and the workmen Jump off 
of the track, and If he does not blow the whistle they are killed. So. when 
they got the whistle system drilled Into those new nion they discharged the 
other old 6 and hired 8 new men to All up the gang; and that la the .system 
they adopted of getting rid of the men that belonged to the organization. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Mr. Pierce. I asked the question ns to whether 
any demands were made to secure mediation. 

Jlr. Pierce. I am going to tell you about It. if you will allow me. 

.Acting Chairman Aishton. I should be glad to hear It. 

Mr. Pierce. When this came on nnd they kept on discharging the men this 
way nnd laying them off, we wrote a letter to Mr. Long, hut never received 
any reply to It. Then we took It up with Mr. AATIson, the Secretary of Labor, 
and I think Mr. Rose, who is Assistant Secretary. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Mr. Post. 

Jlr. Pierce. Yea; Mr. I.ouls Post; we took It up with both those gentlemeu, 
and there was some serious trouble at Altoona or Glltzen, nnd I got word one 
night that a lot of Italians were going to blow up a tunnel; nnd I want to 
say to you that that Is one of the things that I would not stand for. AVhlle 
Mr. Atterbury, Mr. Long, nnd I do not agree on the labor proposition, I would 
not destroy any property of the Pennsylvania Railroad, or cause any Injury 
to them personally, because I have the utmost regard for them as men, but 
we do not agree, posslbl.v, on the labor situation. And when I heard there 
was a chance of their blowing up the Glltzen Tunnel, I Immediately went there; 
and while I was gone up there to run down that rumor I found It was well 
founded, because there were people there that had dynamite and were going 
to blow up the tunnel, and I went there to stop them from doing any damage. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Were there any other eases of violence during 
this strike? 

Mr. Pierce. There was no violence at all, because I had the men well In 
hand that way. If there was any chance of anything of that sort I went 
on the ground myself, ami I did not take any chance, because I did not want 
anything of that kind to happen. 
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Acthig Chftirman Aikhtox. What was the condupt of tlw strikers during the 
strike ? 

Mr. PiKRCE. Ver>' nmiiiy: tliore was no rlotin#r. I tlilnk tltore was In Hnr- 
rlshurg one iilclit or afternoon, a bunch Oown there, and I gaeas they did 
get into u little inl.v iip imd clnl)l)ed each otlier a little mite, but there was not 



the strike? , , . . 

Mr. I'lKKcE. No; none alailover; bat while I was up there Mr. Price .lackson, 
commissioner of lalsa of Pennsylvania, got In communication with a couple 
of our l)oys, and they o|s'iks1 uii negotiations, nnd about this time I got a 
Udegrani to come to Chhago to meet some executives of the tmnsportatlou 
brotherhoods, and while I nas gone they had opewsl up negotiations with Mr. 
Jackson, and I had told Ihcai if there was any chance for negotiations for 
them to o|K'n them up, and they lanl follontsl out instructions. 

Secretary Wilson scut Mr. JIolTnlt and Mr. Smith. If I remeiuber right, to act 
with Mr. Spem'. of Mr. .lackson's ollice. and our counuittee had gone u]) to 
sec Mr. Orcigliton, and thca they had been down to see Mr. Long, and (hey 
kept them running hack anil forth for thiw or four days. But Mr. Moft'att, of 
the Department id' Labor, told me. and Mr. Sis'ece, of the State board, when I 
came hack, that Mr. Long said there would he no more dhscharglng; that he 
had HO ohjts'tliai to the men organizing, and ho would not allow them to he 
discharged hecanse they heloagisl to the organization. But the very night I got 
tlmt nies.sage they illscliarged l,S.")menat .Middletown, nnd they discharged them 
purely and simply hwausc they belonged to orpinized labor. The supervisor 
there told them that if they Mould tarn in tlieir due books tliey could liave 
their |oi>s liack. 

Acting Clmirmun Aisinox. Tliat is all ll.e mediallon lliai tisik place during 
this time? 

Mr. PiWK. Yes. 

Acting Dluilrman .\isiitox. M'liiit protective measure did llie company use in 
tlie way of briiigiag in police? 

Mr. PiEiicE. 1 do nol know lioiv tliey lirouglit tlicm in, lint they had them 
there. 

Acting Ohnlrman Aisiiton. Dow many? 

Mr. I’tKKiK. I know tliey laid liO I’inkertons. Yon uiiderstoisl tliey tiKik a lot 
of tlieir own employees and made tiiem lliese so-ealh'd " hulls." 

Acting Chalrmiui Aisiitox. Were tliey armed? 

' Mr. PiEtk'E. Yes; some of them were. I did not investigate tliem id!; I did 
not get a ehanee to. 

Acting Clmiriiiiin Aisiirox. Wiiiit was tlie general eliaraeter of llie men. and 
conduct, that were brought In tliere ns police? 

Mr. PiEHCK. Well, now I want to say (o you Hint I have not got anything to 
say about them. Tliey arc no iK'tter or worse lliiiii Hie rest of tliem; tliey are nil 
of the same eliaraeter. 


Acting Chalniuin Aisiitox. Whal iiHompts were made by the company to 
bfeak np the organlzntion'' 

Mr. PiEBCE. Why, by discharging tlie men. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Tlieir activities were eonflned to discharging the 
men that belonged to the organizations? 

Mr. PiEBCE. I say tliey illsehnrgi'd (hem; If joii will hstk In their report there, 
In their relief report, you will see where tliere TJ.OiK) meu left the service of tlie 
company In 1(114. 

A^iig Chairman Aishton. Have you any kmiwlmlge- 

Mr. PiEBcE. (Interrupting). Just a moment. I do not want to say that tlwse 
42.000 men were all members of the organization, bwause they were not; but 
there came on a lull lii business nnd that gave them an opportunity to discharge 
the men, and they took advantage of that. 

Acting Chairman Akshton. Have you any kuoivleilge of Intimidation of the 
strikers by the. company, or by the officers of the company, to learn the secret 
of the organization? 

Mr. PiEBci. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. State what It was. 

Mr. PntacE. They would tell the men—now. I want to be fair about this mat¬ 
ter; I do not want to infer that Mr. I-cmg or Mr. Atterhnry did this, but the men 
that worked under them did. They have the finest system In the world 
forgoing that kind of t|vork, and you have to hand It to, them. They are cer- 
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ailnly past nuusters of the art. Now, this Is the way they arraaged that affair. 
Fhey knew who the fellows were that were agitators and active fellows In the 
Krganhuitlon. That Is the easiest thing in the world to find out, because they 
but these Pinkerton men In the shop and they watch everybody, and they could 
^11 who were signing up. They would suspend a lot of these men, and then tell 
[them that If they would give the names of others of the men who .signed up 
[they would got their Jobs back, and a great many did give the names of others. 

: Acting Chairman Aishton. What has hnppene<i since the strike In regard to 
these men that went out on strike? Have they got their Jobs buck, any of 
them ? 

Mr. PiKRCE. Yes; some of them have gone buck. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. What proportion, do you know? 

Mr. PiEB< E. I could not tell you. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Do you know what It cost the men? 

' Mr. PiEBt'E. It cost a good many of them their Jobs. I do not know just what 
it cost the men, the storekeeiier, Ibe railroad, or themselves. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. What has bwii the attitude of the comiiany 
■ toward tho.se men that are ont of their service now, that went out on strike? 
Can those men get Jobs—that Is, If thin-e arc any? 

Mr. PiEBcK. Some of those fellows have had hard work to get positions. They 
would go to .some place and seek cuiiiloymont. and have been turned down 
simply because they worked for the Pennsylvania Hailroad. A great many 
of those men feel that they are blaekllsted, and I presume to say In some 
of tbe subsidiary corporations of the Pimnsylvania Itnllroad that they know 
that lbe.se men—and you know they have many of tho.se subsidiary corporatlon.s, 
there Is hardly a corporation along the line they are not more or less dlrwtly 
inter»*sted In, and when those men seek employment nt those coriwratlons they 
' are denied work for some cause or another, 

f Acting Chairman Aishton. Are there any further statements (hat you desire 
to make In connection with this matter? 

Jlr. PiEBCE. Well, I am ready to answer any questions you want to ask about 
the unrest or about the situation as a whole. I will say to yon frankly that 
I do not blame the Pennsylvania Hailroad for the defeat of this project; I 
have not got a thing In the worlil against (hem hisaiuse they did defeat It; 

; It was a natural consequence of the industrial conditions of this country 
to-day. I have no animosity toward any of the officers of that road. I am 
big enough to know' that they did that to keep up their dividends, and they are 
In-the business for dividends, and If they had paid those men In those shops n 
living wnge the same a.s they have to pay their transportation men they 
would have to stop Increasing the wages of the transiKirlatlon men or slop 
paying as big dividends and Issuing more stock—that Is, their surplus would 
he cut down. 

Commissioner O’Connbxl. I would like to know, Mr. Pierce, if you are 
familiar with the actual wage earnings of the men. 

Mr. PiKBCE. Mr. O’Connell, It is almost Impossible for anyone to beisime 
familiar with that, because It fluctuates .so. This week the men are sniisfled 
because they are working full time or overtime, and next week (hey do not 
have any work and tliey are dl.ssatlsfled. To-ilay they have men working In 
those shops for less than 90 cents a day. They have what Is called the “ on 
and off” system, and the men have to stay there all day whether they have 
anything to do or not, and they may get four or five hours’ work In a day. 
If a man works on the piece system and he knows that he Is only going t<p get 
that one Job, he will rush through It to get as mnch money out of the time as 
possible. They have mechanics working in Altoona, and have had for more 
than a year, who have not averaged $11 a week, while we have common laborers 
that have got twice that amount. I could tell you something about that If yon 
wanted to know. It Is a very unfair system, and Mr. Crel^ton, If he wanted 
to, could tell yon much more about It than I can. 

But 1 know of a specific case where an engineer up there who was very 
prominent, and I will give his name If you care for It, bt'cause I have nothing 
to conceal In r^rd to this matter. There Is an engineer up there very promi¬ 
nent who had a brother, and this brother wanted to get In the transportation 
department, so that he goes to the master mechanic there for a position In the 
shops, and he tells this man that he did not expect anything but laborer’s pay. 
which is 16J,' anti he finally gets this man a Job as a laborer In the shop, and 
the first two weeks he draws $52. 
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Actliiff Cliiilriiiim Aisiiton. At this point the coininisslon will stand adjourned 
iiiitll JO o’ths'k to-morrow morning. 

(AVhcreupon the commission luijourned until 10 o clock to-morrow morning, 
TliUrsdiiy, JIiij' fi. lOl.o.) 

TESTIMONY OP ME. W. H. PIEKCE—Continued. 


U'AsiiiNUTo.v, O. C., Thursduy, May O', linH—IO a. m. 

I’lvsont: Chiilnuiui Wulsli; Commi.ssloncrs Curretson, Ilarrlnmn, Ix^nnon, 
IVehwtock, liiillard, Aisidori. 

(Ihairman Wm.sii, .Mr, I’Icrcc. take tliat chair, please. Wr. WeinstiRk would 
like to ask you a O’W (|ueslions. 

Mr. I’li iicE. Yes, sir, 

Oumaissloncr WioNsroci;, You were telling us yesterday. Mr. Pierce, that 
you did succeisl In gelling a hall in Altoona't 

Mr. PiEBCK. Yes, sir. 

(lomailssloaer Weisstock. And tiatt you Inul overtlow meellngs? 

Mr. I'lKUCK. Yes, sir. 

(loiinaissloner Wta.NsrocK. Ami how large an allendance did you liave at 
your me<-tlags'! 

Mr. PiEKcK. VVi'll, we had tlieni every night, you understand; .some nights 
larger than olliers. 

(;ommi.ssl(mer W'hin.stock. What was tlie caiiacity of your hall? 

Mr. PiKKcE. Six or seven hundreii. 

(lommissioniT Wei.nstock. And it was generally full? 

Mr. I’lEitcE. Yes. sir. 

(kiinmissioaer WniNsrocK. IVhat was tin.' cliaracter of tiie people tlmt com- 
jiosed your nu<lience? 

Mr. PiEia'K. t’liiclly shopmen. 

(lominlssioiaT Wkinstock. Kmployees of the Pennsylvania? 

Mr. I’ncncE. Yes, sir, 

t'oimnissioner WELssrocK. Pi’actically all railroad pcsiplc? 4 . 

Mr, I’lKiicE. All railroad |«H)ple, witli perhaps an lndlvl<lunl straggl<'r, came' 
In. (If course, 1 could not tell every individual nirn who came in. 

(Jominissloner W'eisstock. Wlial was liie nature of tile nieelings, Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. PiKitcK. Por organising purposes, 

Oommisslouer Weisistock. Were tlie doors open In tlie pulillc? 

Mr. PiEitcE. Yes, sir. 

Commlsshiner Wei.sstock. And who would tlie sisaikers he. generally? 

Mr. PiEiicE. Well, us a rule, myself; sometimes I laid otla>rs; 1 had otlier 
organizers tliere. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In hrief, what was the nature of the niiiicul you 
made to iiie andience? 

Mr. I’lEuert I wanted them to organize. 

Commissioner Wei.n.stixk. Did you |iolnt out what the advantage.s of orgaui- 
lintlon would be? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wei.n.stoi k. .tad can you hrief Iheni; .lust wlint, in .substance, 
yon would say? 

Air. Pierce. As a rule, iiieii who are organlzoil get from $1 to $1.25 a day more 
for the same chis,s of work tli.iii the unorganied, and they receive better treat- 
uiciit at the liands of the employer. They have more fre^ora. 

Commls.slouer Weinstock. Did tliose men wlio attend^ your meetings, Mr. 
Pierce, and who you say were Pennsylvania employees, as far as you know, did 
they value their Jobs? 

Mr. Pierce. They were very afraid of them; they valued them so highly 
that It took a long while to educate them to a standard of realizing the worth 
of organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In fact, they valued them very, very highly? 

Mr. Pierce. I think I said on yesterday, so far as Altoona is concerned, It 
Is a typical railroad center or town, and I donbt but what 95 per cent of the 
people who live In that town who are working for a llvellliood but what are 
dependent either directly or indirectly on the Pennsylvania llallroad for a 
livelihood, and not being any manufacturing to any extent there it is awful 
hard to get a job. 

Conimlsstoner Weinstock. And the loss of a Job- 

'Afr. Pierce (Interrupting). The loss of a position means moving. 
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Commlswlowr WeiihStoik. It would be in the iiiiture nlinost of a dilemma (o 
lose a Job? 

Mr. PiKHCE. Yes, sir; It woidd. I would like to eorrect a statement, so far 
as I saw It in Altoona, about the men owning their liomes tliere. There are 
a (treat many railroad men own their homes, but ns a rule It Is the boss and 
men in the transportation department, and there nre hut a small minority of 
the men that labor for a llvellhootl own their own homes. 

(iommlssloner Weinstotk. You were also lelllnt; yesterday, Mr. Pierce, about 
being shadowed and followed by detectives. 

Mr. PiEBCE. Yes, sir, 

tVanmlKsIoner Wei.nstock. Pid these detectives attend your meetings? 

Mr. Pierce. Why, yes, sir; sometimes they would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What was their function, so fur as you know? 
Why did they attend the meetings; what was their purpose? 

Air. Pierce. To find out who else attended. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did they make a note of tliost' In al tendance? 

Jlr. Pierce. They would not make any notes, because if tiiey did they would 
gi't thrown out, yon know. 

(\immlssioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Pierce. They came there and would attend those meetings in the guise 
of an employee. The real detective was on the outside, and tlu'y would re|«)rt 
to him wlien they went out. This elaborate spying sy.steiii that they have—there 
might be a doaen on the insidi* sitting in ilitTeri'nl (larts of llie hail and across 
(he street would be the other fellow, and when they went out they would reiiort 
to idm. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. The purpose was to find out wlio attemled tlie 
meetings? 

Ml-. Pierce. Yes, sir; they got their names that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that headipiarlers would get those names? 

Mr. Pierce. You can readily see that a Pinkerton detective would not know 
John Brown from Jim ^imitli unless .some one told him. I doiilit if (here Is a 
detective on the Pennsylvania but what Is now carrying my picture in his 
'pc'cket. They nre very dumb, some of them, and they look at a picture and 
then at you to see if they can distinguish It. 

Commissloni'r Weinstock. I think you have testified nlimit in siihstnnee that 
It was tile iRiliey of tiie company to dfscliarge men who either joined the union 
or encouraged unionism? 

Mr. Plkrck. Oh, yes, sir; they discharge them for Joining llie union. I don't 
think that the offleers themselves would deny thnt statement if yon asked tliem, 
and tliey will tell you honestly, ber'uuse I have the direct evideilce of why 
tliey dill do It, and I can produce It if you wisti. 

Cominlssloner Weinstock. Of course tlie men idl understand Hint to liecome 
a union man means diselmrge? 

Mr. Pierce. Those men have tried to he organized many times, and each 
time there has been Internal dlsseaslon and dl-sruptlon and strikes lake place, 
1ml this time I met with greater success than my predeecssors had, to an extent, 
beeaii.se they felt that the organization in the transportation department would 
stay with them. 

Coinniissloner Weinstock. Just excuse me a nilmile; I want (o look iit some 
of your testimony. Have yon yesterday’s testimony here? 

Mr. Crandaei, (ofRclal reixirter). It was turned over to the offiee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Undoubtedly there Is a difference between your 
testimony and that of Mr. Atterbury’s. 

Mr. Pierce. In regard to what? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your contention Is that men were discharged 
because they joined the union and they would not employ union men knowingly ? 

Mr. Pierce. I would not say they would not employ union men; I know 
iiiiion men that work for them, but ns soon ns they b^rae active—the greatest 
asset that the Pennsylvania road has to-day Is the unorganized men, and they 
know It, and they don’t want them organizeil. There nre two specific reasons: 
III the first place they would have to pay them more money, and In the second 
place they could not use them against the transportation men when they request 
an Increase In wages. The greatest asset th^ have is to tell them to go on 
strike, that they have men that will fill their places, and they have a system 
of calling those men Into the office and getting them to sign up as engineers, 
firemen, signalmen, trainmen, or bulls or crooks. 

SSSlfi”—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-7 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Whnt do you mean by bulM? 

Mr. Pierce. They are detectives. 

Coimulssloncr Weinstock. I think that I cun not nltoaether reconcile In my 
own tntnd, and perhaps you can make It cicnr; on the one hand we learn from 
your statement that the men valmal tladr jobs, ami to lose their jobs under the 
circumstances was almost In the nature of a dilemma, because other employ¬ 
ment was not ea.slly found; second, that they knew that the company dis¬ 
approved of their Joining the union; and third, that at these overflow meet- 
Infrs there were detectives present, and the men knew they were present, who 
recorded their mimes and handed them to headiiuarters, and they knew that 
was a serious menace to them. Now, I can not quite reconcile that situation. 
If men valued their jobs very highly, and knew that to attend these meetings 
might mean to them disaster, I can not understand why they would go, and it 
they did go It would ho evidence seemingly that they had nothing to fear. 

Mr. PiEBeE. Well, maybe I can set you straight on that to a great e,vtent. 
I don’t think that the Pennsylvania Itallroad otllcials objeet to 5 iier eent o( 
their men becoming organised, you understand. Maybe abiuit JO or 15 per cent, 
but when they coinmenee to show any great strength, thev overthrow their 
system, and they ean wipe them out of existence. It takes quite a while to 
get their machinery going, although they have it In goml repair all of the 
time. They wait until the proiier time comes, and in my case, or In this case, 
the proiwr time did come on account of the great calamity and depression la 
business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long did you make votir headiiuarters In 
Altoona? 

Mr. PiEUcE. That was just a branch olllce T had there. 

Commissioner Weinstock, And about how nnich of \onr time did vou tmt 
In there? 

Mr. I’lERCE. Oh, probably alamt two or lliree months, 

Oommlsshmer Weinstock. OIT and on? 

Mr. PiEitcK. Practically all of tlie time, night and day Ihcie 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, during that time, flow manv inoiahors did 
you sign up? 

Mr. PiKiicE. Woll, I think at fho time I wont thcro lliorc nas .•.m lelhing be¬ 
tween 12,OOP ami l.’hOOO men there. 

Commissioner WEiNsTorK. Uallroad men? 

Mr. Pierce. I mean siiopmen. Tliere were more than that iiamlaT of em- 
ployct'S, but Ihore were between 11,(MX) and 14,0(K). I can not giie jou ilie 
numerical strength, hut 55 or (10 per ceid of Iheia wei-e oigamzed. 

Commissioner WEtNHTocK. Uetween 55 and (10 [ler cent? 

Mr. Pierce. I would say so. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Well, is it not a snlllclently large iK'nvntage from 
the railroad point of view to make It seem to lliem as a menace to their la- 
teresls? 

Mr. Pierce. They ei'rlulnly do feel It that way. I hoy not only uso their em¬ 
ployees as spotters, but they useil (he elerg^men. aial (he hoaiil lit trade, and all 
the luBiientlnl rltlzens of tlie town to eriish the organization. 

Cominl.sshaier WEiNsTOric. TUirlng what period acre ,miu ihcre? 

Mr. Pierce. About the middle of Novemlier— .Mm aiiderstand wheu I first 
went there I was In the employ of the Brotherhood of Isicoinotive I'lremeii and 
Kngliionien, and I carried on the work of organizing both orgaidzathais. There 
were a good many nonunion tiremon and enginemen In the elty of Altoona, whirh 
Is the largest terminal In the world for a single railroad, and in oi’ganlzlng these 
Bremen, of course, you eotilil not organize the shopmen In the daytime. I could 
organize the Bremen In the dn,vtlnie, but the only chance to see the shopmen 
was at night, and we would hold meetings at night. Now, the shopmen almost 
exclusively attended those meetings, but many of the transportation men would 
attend them too, because they were enthused with the Idea of having the 
shopmen organized, and they had been told It was a gotsl thing and to give me 
all the assistance possible, and they dtd give me all the assistance possible, and 
that Is what made it a menace to the whole proposition In the end. So they 
were encouraged to organize by the men In the transportation department, and 
when the critical time came the men in the transportation department vanished t 
like fog In the sun. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coming hack to my question, what perlotl were 
you there? 
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Mr. PrencE. I wMiftliere alonji alxmt tlip mUldle of October or let <if No¬ 
vember. 

Commissioner Wexsstck'K. Octolier of wliot jenr? 

Mr. Pierce. 191S. 

Commissioner \Veik.stock. Oi-tolier, 1913? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ami you reinainoil tliere nlMiiit iiow long? 

Mr. PiEKCE. Excuse me a moment: I ciime imek to Harrlslmrg Imlf n (ior.en 
times up to tlie 1st of NovemlM*r, ami tlien I went limk tliere ami wonlil lie 
tliere four or five or six days a week, and maybe one day n wis'k in llarrisimrg 
or some other town on the line, oix'ning up new places. l,'p until along In 
March- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). March, 1914? 

Mr. Pierce. I think it was later than tlmt; I think, the l.st of April; and Iheri 
I was away more or less until the Isl of May, when things began to gel .serious 
and they began to discharge men In large uumliers, and I had to go from plaixi 
to place to make investigations to find out why they were dischargeil or on fur- 
Imigb. I take no exceplion to the furlough, except the furloughing of old men 
who had lieen in the service 2ti or 30 years In some cases, and in other cases 10 
or 13 or 14 years, and leaving young men only hired a few months in the .servici* 
didng the same class of work; in fact, they would furlough their mechanics, 
machinists, and boiler makers and allow the apprentices of those men 1o run 
their nincldnes for them for two reiisiais. and one was that the apprentice 
got 90 cents a day and the oilier .$3 or $3..T0 a day. 

Commissioner \\'eixstock. Were you able lo keep tab on lliose discharges hi 
(■nler to dotermliie what pereeiitnge of them were union men? 

Mr. Pierce. They got pnietlcally nil of the union men that they found out 
iilsmt, but many of thmu they never did know; the detwtlves were not small 
(•noiigli fo lind fliein oiif. There were some of them who would come and Join 
and pay their dues on tlie quiet, or send the dues through the mail, that thiw 
did not find out about, but they got all that attended the meetings; (hey did 
not miss any of them. 

Conimlssioiier Weinstock. Can yon explain In nhiit respect (lie orgniilxation 
you were eiuhaivorlng to bring into life dlfCereii from the Debs organisation of 
311 years ago—the Amerlean Kailway Union? 

Mr, Pierce, q'hls was a home-rule affair, while the other was not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Explain what you mean by that distinction. 

Mr. Pierce. I will try to. It had the same prlnciiile to a certain extern, only 
it went furlher. 

Comini.ssloner Weinstoik, In order that wo may belter understand it for the 
purpose of the record, will you give us a brief outline of the aims and purpose, 
of the American lluilway Union, and thou an onlline of your union? 

Mr. PiERiE. The American Hallway Union was an organization that nas 
iiewr perfeeteil. It had this sole purpose, the organization of the men Inlo one 
craft Instead of inlo many. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very much as tlie I. W. W. advocate? 

Mr. Pierce. No; I think you have a mlsconceiition of tlie I. W. W.. so far as 
the Industrial union in the 1. W. VV., It is imieh different. Tlie I. \V. W. believes 
that all people ouglit to belong to the same union, wlille we believe tlial all 
people who work at a certain trade should belong to a eertain iiniou. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You hellove In craft union? 

Mr. Pierce. No ; they are nothing but coftlii clubs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I may be l onfused. 

Mr. Pierce. I will set you right. You understand this is a new movement. 
You understand what the United Mine Workers are, and how they are orgiiu- 
Ized? From the engineer to the boy who picks slate, every man that works 
in the mhie belongs to the same union; but they do not go out and take in the 
farmer, but every man that workeil hi the mine In any capacity belongs. Now, 
we believe, I bqlleve, and many of us lielleve, 90 per cent of the men on our 
railroads to-day believe, that all of the men who work for railroads ought to 
belong to one union, so they could have power and strength. We aee the amal¬ 
gamation of wealth, and w'e see 110 railroads whicli coraprlseil originally the 
♦I'ennsylvanla system—used to be 110 Individual railroads, with 110 presidents 
and 110 superintendents and general managers, and all that; we see them amal¬ 
gamated into a large system, and it was only done for two speclflc purposes; 
that is, so that they might have a system goveriilug those roads that was uni- 
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form; iiml It wns uIhd clii'iipor to flity Jlr. Rea $75,000 d^'ycar than to pay 110 
(llffpivat pri'slOi'iits $10,0<I0 each, and tlio iKilicy could be carried out easier and 
luiicli tnore systeinatlcally. 

\Vc l)cllc\c that ir labor la ever (roliij: to accompll.sh anything going up against 
that mighty t\oulth, that Ihey must he organize*! In some way. That Is what I 
belicM', and many others—IK) pi’r cent of the tnen working on the railways—but 
they are not allowe*! their freedom. Don’t think It Is all the railroad com¬ 
pany’s; It is nol. 

t'onimls.sloner Wkinstock. Now, l(‘t me make sure that I clearly catch your 
point. I'rom what yon now say I would understand that there were thr*'o 
tlUfftfent Ideas along Ihe llni’ of labor organizations; the Amorn-an Federation 
of labia-, for *-'cani|ili', belleii' Ibid in railroail work the machinists should have 
a nidiai anil Ihe boiler makers should liavi- a union- 

Air. PiKKCK (interruiaiiig). Ih-Iteve in autonomy; y(*a. 

Commlssliaier Wkismoi k. Yes; and helleve all these unions should be ftsler- 
nleil. Your Idea Is that the men employed In railways should have one loint 
utdon- 

Mr. I'lKHiK (lnferni|itlng). You understand- 

(Jonindssloner Wki.sstoi k (lnl<‘rruiiling). Pardon me a moment. I think we 
Mill make time lo sei- if I liave got your thought eorrei tiv. 

Mr. I’lnni k. Yes. 


Commissioner \VKi\.sro( K. lYhere ,v<ai and the American Fedi-ralion of Labor 
dlirerentiate, as nearly as I can make oiil, lind they would have Ihe machinists 
organlzi- a wparale ... and vvonld iiave the holler makers organize a sepa¬ 

rate union, and you. on ibe oilier hand, wouhl have all the men emploved lit 
the railway si'i-vh-e In one eoinnaat union? 

Mr. I'lt.ncK. Yes, sii-. 

'>'''-’"i’'''''ss of liow thi-y arc employed, and so with 
the other larg*' imlustrml bodies ol eniiilovi-es 

stnmlp,!lnt“'''" Industrial 

f Now, was that undertaking on the iiart of 
jourscOf Hint ,\<iur sucfi“<'<riiiv 

.Mr. PiKKi'E. les. It was a great sueeiws to start with, until the eUunents "ot 
to workliijj. ^oil wluit 1 iitonii by **(*!cni0nts”? ^ 

Coiniiiissloner Wkinskh-k. Xo. 

Air. PtEKCE. I men.. railroad ollieials, with the .spy and bull system -d Ibe 

vDth''The ndlroi'l.'"''"'^ - ‘"-'Ydiately'coop, 

(’onnalssloner Wei.nstoi k. Yes. VYliy') 

the'^gShm'Utir"'"" 

"" ‘'“‘"■■•V umler .vour plan there 

unions " bllu-ers where there are now many sets <d’ ollleers of these 

Mr. PiEiK'K. Why, there were 111 dlirerent crafts—craft unions or larm. ..o 
paclty, faking in railroad employe.-s. w ith d.’! vh-e presidents ami Pi graml o, go 
h(>n.l<)uarters to support, and rent to pay ami clerks t*. hire, If they ha 1 Iieen 
under my jilan they would have been only mie ' 

unmn'IIlhel'als?’ ‘'“'t antagonism of the eraft- 


Mr. PIEIICK. 1 imagine that groen-eye<l h'alousv crept In 
•• fMtnmtsslotior YYn.Nsd-o* k. Well, I ,suppose i’or the same reason that anl- 
tnated the craft-utiimi otlh-ials to oppose your niovemetit von and vour associates 

ssc:,.:!!;.', s "■ '"•» .... 

see where a man who Is 'wor’k'lng'on'’a sWeet-ear'' 00 ^ 0 ^ 0 ”™™^^^^^ ‘’"'J n* 

bulhling has anytlilng lo do with a man in the iViRoad wort ^ outshle 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what wouhl the same workman in tt.e snii 
road employment have to do with the loeomotlvc en^ncer’ ^ 

Mr. PtEseE. Because he paints his eah 

Wirt rCroXTnS^r?'''^"’ O'”- olerts have to do-* 

Air. PtEKCE. Because he makes out his time 

Oomml^loner AVein.stock. Yon think there Is an interloeklng of Interests? 

Mr. Pierce. Can not help but he. They are working for the .same company. 
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Commissioner WhWbtock. Let me furthoT understand. Was It your under¬ 
standing to have simply the emplo,vees of one eompany organized in a union 
or all the railway employees of the country or_gnnlze<l as a union? 

Mr. PusBCK. I believe the railroad employees ought to be organized into a 
national organization. There can never la* .suewss or Iramiullllty amongst em¬ 
ployees until that is done. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In other worils. If your plan had Ix-en carricsl out 
you would have railroad employees of the Pennsylvania organized lido one 
union and llie Southern Itallway employees organized Into another union, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sli’. 

Commissioner WeinsT(X;K. And then have these unions allilialtMl? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would he your scheme? 

Mr. Pierce. That would lie my plan. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is the present status of your organization, 
your union? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I want to say to you Unit they pretty near fought me lait 
of my clothes. 

Coinmlssioner Weinstock. Is the organization still in eNlsteme? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes; but it Is going out of exlsteme shoiTly. I am going to lurn 
It over to another organization. 

Cominissioner Weinstock. And yon do not atli'ilmle Its failure to any inher- 
enl weakness In the underlying principles? 

Mr. Pierce. None whateior. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You attribute the failure (o Ihe antagonism lai 
the part of the railroad eonipanies and the craft unions? 

Mr. Pierce. Absohitoly. The men want it, hut the fear of I lie railroails and 
the domineering effect that the craft unions have ovor their eonstltnency makes 
it too much of a tight. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. That Is all. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Mr. Lennon would like In ask yon .some (piestlons. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Pierce, does the miners’ organization, to your 
knowlwige, belong to the federation? 

Mr. Pierce. The American Federation of Labor? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. Do they deny their right 1o an Industrial 
organization? 

Mr Pierce. They would not dare to. They would break lla" federal ion. 
They are stronger than the federation itself. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Are there any other organizations that are Industrial 
in clinracter in tlic .American Fmleratlon of Labor? 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir; not entirely; hocanse us soon as Ihey do, Ihe same as 
the steam titters or the car workers, linmcdlatol.v Mr. (lomiHTS revokes their 
charter. They would not have a dual orgaalzallon, .lust Ihe sana* as Ihe two 
organizations here of the railroad telegrnidiers—the O. It. T. and the o. It. T. 
D. A. & S.—could not atllllate with the American Fcsieratlon of Labor hecanse 
it is a rival organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. .\ro you aware of any oharlers whhh Mr. (imiipers. 
President Gompers, ever revoked? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir; the International Association of Car Workers. 

Commissioner Lennon. You say that was done by I’resldent Goiiiikms? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, I was present and did not see it that way. 

Mr. Pierce. Weli, maybe you were not looking that way. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, tliat may be. Did any strike or lockout take 
place nnder the auspices of your organization during its continuance on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I said It was more of a lockout than It was of a strike, 
through their spying system. I explained that yesterday. They laid off Ihe 
men and suspended them until there was practically no one working. 

Commissioner Lennon. The result of It was that a large number of men at 
a number of different points vacated their Jobs. Was that either because they 
were discharged or because of their own volition? 

Mr. Pierce. There were not so very many men dlschargeil. They would be 
furloughed. They would say you are furlougheil. The supervisor would tell 
the trackmen, and the master mechanic and superintendent would tell 
the machinists or boiler makers that they were furloughed, and they would say 
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tliey w«re going to rotrenoli, mid so ihero woiiUl be 600 men fnrlougbed at Har¬ 
risburg and 2,500 men at Alt<»ona; and so <»n, over the system. • 

ConnnisHioner Lennon. I>I«I you ever encounter any evidence that would 
indicate that nie/iihers of your organ/zat/on were hrl/)ed to turn down your 
orgiudzatioii or (o uw their hdlnence against its extension, or anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. rtKHCE. The word “hriln'”—just make it a lUtle clearer. 

ComniisslotKT Well, paid money or given better positions- 

Mr. IMehck (internipfingi. Well, they got tindr JoIk hack, if you call tlnit 
bribing—If n inan's poMliion Is worth ai»\thing, you can cal) it bribing. I never 
knew any money boing puid to the iiKanbers of Ihe organization. Tliey don’t 
have to. Tliey jiaid that to the (ransportation representatives. 

Coininlssloiu'r Lkwon. Ih» uai still ladong to tin* brotherhood- 

Mr. iMEucK. Of Loeomoti\<* Kiromen and Kngineinen? Yes, sir. 

(!oiriinlssioner Ll\m.\. M’hjit Is all. Mr. Olmirman. 
tthairinan W m.su. Mr. <Jarr«*lson would like lo ask you a question, 
(loinml.ssioner (J\i!ia,iso\. You nd'erred a ni<»iaent ago. In re.spon.se to a ques¬ 
tion as to tlie appi’eiiensjnti of men In r(‘giir«! to losing their po.sitions—in your 
contact witli men, esp(><-i;i||\ nnor;;aniz(‘d iik’H, liave you or have you not found 
Ilnit the average lalioiing man does have intmisi* apprehension in regard to 
losing bis Job (ir ins <Miiplo\ meat, wllhont any r(‘g!inl to whether the job Is 
goml, bad. or iadilTermit. and dreads nonemployment? 

Mr. PiEiK'E. Well, if there l.s a fellow outside tin* door Ibere knocking to have 
your job, vun are goin^ to loek the door ami kei'p him out if you ean; and when 
busines.s is go<Kl tliat is oidy one time to organize men; I have l^en in the 
game a long time, and It Is wlu*n business Is good; and if Im.slness i.s bad a 
flie!lm>r organizing, becanso (here is a fellow outside knocking on 

roinmlssloner flAimiTsox. Tla> veal value of a joli. whetl.er it is good wages 
or a reasonabl(‘ wage or g(M.d or bad cotidltion.s. cuts little tlgnre in it’ 

.* "•“••i'ingman is too dumb to realize what he is being 

paid. It Is tile wile tliat Is running things, anyway 

Aisin„N. 1 tliink joit saul'in n.|il,v l„ „ l,v Mr. 

Mclns(o<’k Miiif .M.iir orKiiiiizi.Hoii was .sii<ves-:ful 1 k-«uiv.. it felt thiit It hiid 
the transportation cmpl<».\tvs laiek of It? 

Mr. PiKiicr.. Yes. sir. 

rommissloner Aish ION 'I’lait is. tite men felt that’ 

Mr. Pierce. Yes. sir. 

^mraisaloner Aisirrox. How did they gm their i(P>a Mr Pierce’ 

Mr PiEKCE. \ye!!. by word of mouth, they told everyone that‘was there 
\v‘J**’, I *hui’t b(s-ause it is a disgrace. 

\V. G. Lee. president of the Protlierbood of Uallroail Trainmen, come to Hnr- 
rlHburK on t ,o 30th Om.v of Novonihor. 1013. nn,l ll„-ro ot u joint mming of , I 
dnssea of triinsportatlon iiii'ii nui.lo this decliiriitloti; ho snvs- '“Now In 
refmrd to Iho shoj.nion's orpinizatioii, If ovor the IVniisylvanhi ll.illroiid’co 
dlsoharKM ono ol tho.^o inoii. no hovo 13.-,.0IK) mon In the Brolhoihood of 
Il(ill"n.\ Truliinion; no lino lliroo iind a half milium dollars in our troasiirv 
and we w 11 use ovory dollur of 11 iiiid ovory man iiirnlnst thorn if thov daiv 
dlsoharRo Ihoso mon.” That was In tho ufti'rnoon. In the ovonlng. nt an non 
nieellnK In Whllo Mull, whoro Iho slioiuuon wore present, lio reltonitod those 
word.s. and sa d that while ho oould not speak nuthonticuMv C e 

iTimt ' ‘“i i' "■"■".f'"''' .sentiment; and “ they w" 

sttml h} you And I ndll .say to you, Sfr. Alshton, that It l.s the oause of 
all this unrest and all of this trouhle. hwause Mr. Ixies own men brth s 
doclarnt on they wont out and onomirastsl Ihe shopmen to orVnlze and en 
TOurawl them to -strike. T was the one element ami one man that sto^TwUh 
them for tlajs pleading with tliein to not strike, but the trainmen 

nothlnK hold them; and If there Is a man ever guilty of high treason to his 
country and fdlow man It Is W. 0. Lee. and If he voiced the sentSt" of h s 
grand loilge officers they are equally guilty and aotskisorles to the crime He 
hfm caused suicides and the loss of property, and the breaking up of homes 
Commissioner .ktsHTON. Mr, Pler<s>, at the time of this orgauizatl m 1 be- 
lleve you iwild you were an orgmnlzov for the B. of L. F. & E ? ^ ^ 

Mr. PiKRCB. I wTis: yes. sir. 

Comrolfflioner Aishtox. Were .iny representations of that character made 
^hfnd you? ‘^““«P<>rtatlou men were 
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Mr. PiEBCE. I made many dcclarnHotis along tiila line: That If they would 
organlae there was no que.stion hut what they would have alllllatlon and 
federation with others In the laoveiuent, and I had the' greatest assuruuee In 
making that declaration. 

Couiinlssioiier AisHTO.'t. That was the real one or the most iwteut uiguuieiit 
you used, was It? 

Mr. PiEBCK. I can not say the most iioteiit. hut one of them. 

tlommlssloaer Aishton. You can not Judge of that? 

Mr. PiEarE. No, sir ; I eotdd not read the other fellow’s ndud. 

(lominlssloner Aishton. Now. Mr. I’Uutt. Just for the matter of (he ns'onl. 
iiri‘ you still engaged in the work as organizer of the U. 1.. K. & 10.V 

Mr. PiEBcE. No. sir; I am not. 

(ionnnissioner Alshton. You severed your eonneetiou with tliiit work? 

Mr. PiEECE. On the 23d day of March. IIIM. they nsiuested me; tliey wrote 
and made me an offer; tliey wrote me two letters tliat day. one to inereaso my 
wages, to have me come hack and take charge of the IsudsvHle & .Nashville 
llailroad; our organization was not recognizmi on the L. & N. situv tlie 1804 
strike, as you well know, and tliey Insisted on my returulng to (lie service 
of tlio organization; but, Mr. Aishton, I never ran away from a lire yet ulien 
I wa.s holding tlie ho,se, and I did not in tlds case. 

('ommissioner Aishton. Now. Mr. Pierce, tliis organization of yours takes 
Jn all classe.s of emidoyccs tat tlie Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PiEBCK. Yes. sir. 

(loinmissiouer Ai.shton. Brakemen? 

Mr. PiEitcE. Yes, sir. 

Commi.s.sioner Aisiirox. ficrlvs? 

. Mr. PiERCK. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Aishton. Telegraidi operalors? 

Mr. PiERi E. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Aisiito.n. -Vnd ail llie various slio]i irades? 

Mr. PtEitcK. Yes, sir. 

(Comniissioner Aishton. And. as 1 understand from your reply to Mr. 
WeiiLsiock. If there is a differenci' hetwecii the company and any class of these 
emplo.iees wiaild iie a mailer for tlie uliole; llnit is tlie underlying principle? 

Mr. PiEUtE. It was to give llieni power to cop(> with tlie powers that lie. 

(Commissioner Aishton. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Mr. Pierce; you may be excused perinanenlly 
now. 

(touimissioner Aishton. Before Mr. Long is placed on the stand I would sug¬ 
gest that the record In tlds case uUackliig Mr. U>e be handed to Mr. L«>, an 
ollker of one of the traiLsisirtation organizations, as he Is referred to In It. 

Clialrnian Walsh. Mr. Stenographer, make a copy of that part of the IcsU- 
inony referring to Mr. Iwc, and si'C that he gets a rojiy of it. 

Take the chair, Mr. Long. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. S. C. IONS. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please? 

Mr, Long. S. C. Long. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your hu.siness? 

Mr. Long. General manager of Ihc Pcniisylvniiia llailroad. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied that iiosition, Mr. Long? 

Mr. Long. Since March of 1011. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is your olBee? 

Mr. lyONO. Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. What other positions have you held wllli the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Co.? 

' Mr. liONo. I was chalnraan, rinlman. thim levelman, tramdt man, and nsslstnnt 
engineer of <»nstructlon, assistant sufiervlsor maintenance of way, supt'rvisof 
maintenance of way, division engineer, division superintendent on different 
divisions, general superintendent of the western Pennsylvania division at Pitts¬ 
burgh, and In 1911 general manager at Pittsburgh, and In that position since 
then. 

Chairnuuj Walsh. What has been the general attitude of your company 
toward national labor unions, Including those affiliated with the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Iaino. I don’t know that I can add anything further than was stated 
yesterday In this book, which I should say is a composite opinion and statement 
of facts. 
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Clmlriimn VVai.sii. TIio liool; infroiliiml Ry Mr. .Mfpriitir.v? , ^ 

.Mr. Iji.'.c. MkI on iniftf .'>S. imilfr flic fonrl/i ni'lidc wTilcIi lie read to the 
Iioiioi'iiIjIi' (■oimnl.’<.':/on .iI'slcnla.i', is flic iiosilion fnkcn in regard to the policies 
III' llic coniiinn.v, anil I don't In•(^^nnlc .ion care to have It read affaln. 

c'lialrinan U'li.sir. That contains .lonr opinion, docs It? 

.Mr. I.oNo. Vos, sir; It wa.i put In I lie record. 

Ulnilrnmn Wii.Mi. It is in flic rccmil. 

■ (.'oininlssloncr Ainiiton. It was In tlic painplilct in flic record, and SO was the 
|iart flint Mr. Atfcrhiir.v rcjiil. 

Mr. IsiMi. That fiill.v expresses in.v vieii.s, onr views, I will .say. I am only a 
hrick in a Mj; wall, you iiiiilerstainl. 

Clinlnmin Wii.sii. I will iisU .ion some of llie siiecilie ipiestlons that wc want 
a little llfilit on. 1 ulsli yon uoiild ylve tis tlie details, Mr. Long, of your police 
system, inclinllng the deleciives; that i.s, liow lliey are oinployeil, what sort of 
an eyiiminallon is held of rheiii. iihat imiairy into their character, and the 
formation of tliose nlio are nniiorna'd police, and the duties that they perform, 
elllier Ihose wlio are priiale, and llie diilies tliey perform, and the office out of 
wlileti they Mork, your ollice, or ivliaiever it is? 

•Mr. l.oMi. You will iindeistand, Jlr. Wiilsli, that necessarily I must have 
assisfance to do some of llie work In lids hig corporation, which has over 12,000 
miles of railroad and I.IU.OOO eniplo.iees, wlien we are doing noriiml huslnes.s, 

and eons(s|nciilly a areal .. of lliese tilings have to be carefully prepared 

and .set I'ortli and assigned to some (dlier person, and these particular duties 
Unit .von are asking me alioiit, as to tlie detail.s, were antiidpated as being the 
Information desired by tlie commission, and for tliat purpose we brought with 
ns our superintendent id' police, who is also siibpouiaed by Mr. (Tienery, to give 
you In l•onms■tion wilh lids hoidr \iluit is llie (wgiini/.alion of tlie police serv- 

' ' . ' ‘ iilimd tliat as an exliiliil. 

Mould r.illier lake it up iiitli tin' man that has the 


ice. If .ion care, I Mill 
('lialrman IV.si.sii. W'l 
Knowledge. 

Mr. l.o.Mi. This Ldves the organizalion of the police s.istem, and renulrements 
for employnauit and tides anil l•egnlalions and instructions and admonitions 
vonr'.d'ihr'" dml work directly through 

Mr. Xo, sir. 

< halrinan M.ii.sii Do yon havi' kno\ili'dge of the preparatimi made bv the 
eompaiiy lor liidns rial iiartare -that is, ihe ammiinition ion liave .m hand f 
lin.i, Iheaims or otliiT weapmi'. iihere Ihe.i are kept, and tlie like of that—or’do 
you have wane one else Imn' tliat kiimis that? 

-Mr. Lo\u. The superintendent .d' iiohce. 

.( hatrmiin \\ .ii.sit. \\ lint iias the I.idamw encampment of lOtl'I? 

Mr. l.oMi. I d(uil knm, it under that particular nann 
heard that particular name. 

Chainiian IViisti. I will ask s,,me .me el 


I don't rf'cail having 

nmiluZ imnioulany; lom? 

nn.syivanla system). If he is 


Mr. IIahi'Kk (suiKd'inteiideiit id' poli.-i on Ihe 
In the dark as to that (piestion, 1 lan assi..| him 
rhairnmn Wmsii. do ahead. 

Mr. Hyiirnn. That was Ihe time tliat Me gailiered tlie men ..t 1 

Mr. Lo.mi, The .strike of IIM ft ' H'ln'lsliurg. 


picnic of 

I never heard 
as .some character of 


.strike of 1P11? 

the employes: "" """ "'«« « 

Mr, Loni! f was in (lie nark ris to tl,,. jAiknmv Hicniimnent 
the term hoforo. I arjitheroil from ymir qnosttnn that It w 
u strike. 

Uhalrman Walsh, I will ask the nuestlon of some one else 
Mr. IxtNO. Yi.s, sir: Mr. Ilnriw Indleates knowleilge of the affair 
Chairman Walsh. Now, do yon have any organization hv wi.nm 
sought to be had upon legislation, particularly I would Hke to Inmdre ® 

«lgn for the repeal of the full-crew law? HoV\rere U.e"2e^’uion?cfr^: 

Mr. I. 0 N 0 . Everjdhing was done openly and In a fran way, to solicit nnhiie 
op nlon In favor of a law which we felt was very unfair and unjust anTthe 
only way to have It repealed was to acquaint the people with what it wo 
recognized the fact that In a matter like that the layman won’t read the detnthL 
lie won’t read the law, and we felt It was about the only weapon we had to 
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pe.nl to the public, anil we npiwnletl to the public in an open, frank, ami five 
manner, without any concealment of any kinil, or with any mystery alanit the 
matter at all. Simply myself and every other eniployi'c asklns his nelKlibor, 
after e.YplulninB the situation to liini thorouKlily, from his viewpoint, ami liiii 
present knowledge, after having the matter explalneii to him. If he could not 
hiaiorably use his influence and vote against it, and if he said "no," that was 
the end; It had to be; but If he .said “ yes," we felt we had iierfornicil our nds- 
Sion well, 

(flialrman Walsh. Well, were circulars gotten out from your ollice? 

Mr. Long. No, sir. 

('Iialrman Walsh. Do you know who circulated them? 

■Mr. Lo.xii. The facts are that the rallroails in tlie State of I’cnn.sylvania- 

('liairmun AValsh. Pennsylvania Itailroad, did they employ people to clreulati" 
tliose iietillons? 

Mr. Long. No more than any other railroad in llie Stale. 

('laiirman Walsh. You employed people, then, did you? 

Mr. Long. The railroads offered tlie .services of olllcers, ami I tldni; lliere arc 
11 or 1.1 railroads in tlie State. 

(ihalnnnn Walsh. In c(ainniai with the others? 

Air. I,om;. And tliey met together and decided one representative from each 
road would make too large a committee to deal wltli tlie pulilic, and to give Hie 
iiiforniatlon, so a smaller committee was fornieil, representing tlie 14 railroails. 
Tliere was no individual railroad doing il. it was all done over the signature of 
Mr, O'Donnell, cliairman of the conimlttee. Tliere was tlie Lehigli Valley 
Itailroad. tlie lieading, Lackawanna, tlie Italtiiiiore & Oliio Itailroad, and otliers. 
i’erliaps some one else I'ould name the otlier. 

Olialrnian Walsh. Tlien. I gather tliat Hie PennsylMinia did not do Hiis in 
its own conKirate capacity? 

Mr. LoNit. No, sir; it was done by every railroad in the State, and 1 think, 
including a lilHo railroad down in York t'ounly aliout I! iiilles long. 

Chairnian Walsh. Did your company Issue any Instructiiais to its nieii to 
May iinay from the State Capitol at any time nlien legislation was up affecting 
Hiem? 

.Mr. Long. Stay away? 

('Iiairnian Walsh. Yes; remain away wlien iiuesHons were up--leglslatiie 
matters were np Hint might nfl'ect them? 

Mr. Lo.nu. I cotild not say that any instructions were Issued for Hieiii to go 
tliere or stay away. 

Oluiirinan Wai,sh. Do you know of any Instances where the company or its 
otliiers ever discipilned men for expressing sentiments not in accord witli its 
jiolicy with reference to the full-crew hill or nny legislation? 

.Mr. LoNo. No, sir; that would be unfair. 

t'lmirtitan W.alsh. Dik?s the company in any way interest itself In Hie policies 
of the men—that is, in regard to tlieir own matters—.so far as legislation is 
concerned ? 

.Mr. Ia)ng. I should say, no, sir; unless II was well known to be the iiiovenieiit 
of a very large body of citizens endeavoring to pass a law which might lie 
thought too exitenslve or an unfair law—not particularly so to the employees - 
DO more so to the brakemen than to the farmers living alongside of the railroad. 

<'Iiairnian Walsh. Wliat sort of a law do you have in mind? 

Mr. Long. Well, the headlight law. 

Cliairman YValsh. AVliat was tliat. briefly? 

Mr. Long. Well, they wanted a particular kind of headllglil, whicli the ex¬ 
perienced doctora and experts demonstrated was not sclentitlc and was not 
worth much to us, and, therefore, we told ever.vho<l.v. Hie farmer, tlie butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick nialccr, that we did not think it was a gwid 
law. and that we would be glad If he would ask his representative to help 
repeal It. 

Chairman Walsh. How did yon do that? How did you get to the biitclier, 
the baker, the candlestick maker, etc.? 

Mr. Long. We Just told our officers, Just lold our neighbors. I (old iiiy 
neighbors all around me In my community. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any order issued or any concerteil action on 
the part of the company’s officers toward It? 

Mr. Lotto. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You Just acted as Individuals and- said you did not 
think it was good, and just told any other citizens, but did the company take 
any action? 
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Mr. I would md suy iiny ruilioHd compniij did. but so far as I know 

not tlio I’ennsylvaiilM or tho Koadliia. 

CImIrnian Wai.sii. Wliaf ac tion did your oouitiaiiy take? 

Mr. Long. All of tlie railroads came to lUe coucluslon that the headlight 
bill should be mcMlilied. or. which in it.s i)roi)o.s<'d form, was unnecessarily ex- 
laui.slve Mach rullidad had ils motive power olltcers make an Investigation to 
ascertain whether thal headlight, rellected too much candlepower and whether 
II wa.H or was nol scicidilically a gecod headlight, 

(Ihainiian Wm.hu. IMd your ... do anything speciflcally with refer¬ 

ence to lhat hc'iidlight Ic.gislalion; did you i.ssue any orders or circulars to 
your men? 

Air. IscNO. No. 

Chairman Wa/hh. lUd yon address any meetings of the men? 

Mr. Long. I lldidt nol, so far as 1 know. It was simply a matter of eon- 
versalion at eicsiial imvIingB. We lidd our railroad neighbors thnt If was not 
a good law; tliorc was iiothlag lliut wu.s not open iiml aboveboard, and no 
mystery about It at all. 

Chnirmaii Wm.su. Did .voar company |ia,v any part of the expenses of the 
D. It, T. D. .\. A .d. during any of the early years <d' ils existence or at any time? 

Mr. ImNii. To the best of my knowledge, no, .sir: but it was formed a good 
many yt'ars ladorc* 1 eaine to Pliiladelplda : but I novc*r .spent a eeiit. 

Chairman Wmsu. Did your (sanpany pay any pari of Mr. Austin’s salary? 
Sir. lONO. To the iM'St of my knowledge, no; blit sinee I have Iwen general 
manager, absohdely no. 

Chairman W.mjui. Did Ihe company or any of the officers of the eoni|>any 
gnanudeo to pa.c or poy any iiarl cef the printing bills of the organization? 

Mr. IxjNU. To Ihe Iwst of my knowUslgo, never a cent. 

Chairman Wvi.sit. Did lhe.\ coidrilade or havi‘ Ihey from time to lime eon- 
trihutc'd to the nmga/.lne known as ilio Ilailroad Wlr«> and Signal? 

Mr. Long. If tliere was ewer a eoni spent in lhat way, 1 never heard of it. 
Ohiilnmtii Wai.su. Is the Mutnid llenelil .\ssociallon favored by your com¬ 
pany ? 

Mr. Lono. It la an emplo,\ees as.socialion, .von nnder.stand, with which, so far 
us I know, vc'ry few officers lire eonnecicd: lliere may he .some, hut if there are. 
I do not know wlio liiey nri‘. 'I'iie mosi I can .say about it is thnt we have not 
iintagonizc'd It; 1ml. to I lie liest of my know'lisige, oiihside of the employees 
themselves, it has not Iss^n favonsi—I would say it Is no baby of the railroads. 
Chairman Wai.hii. IMoasi' stale* wind sort of an organization it is. 

Mr. Lono. I eould not leli ,\oii, exeopt It is a mntmd iM'iielU organization 
In wldeli the Insurance feature's and the heiielits are giasl so far as I read 
the by-laws. The organizidlon is Just wbat ils name indicules—a mutual aid 
ftssocliitlon. 

Chairman WAtj^it. Wiieii was it fornieel? 

Mr. Iainci. I dee not know ; i Iliink aleoid live years ago. 

Chairmiin Wai.sii. .\i'e men pi'riiiitied lo work for it on (ho company's time? 
Mr. leONO. No, sir. 

Chairman W.m.kh. Do yon kneiw liie atlitiide of the transportation hrotlicr- 
hoods toward It? 

Mr. IxiNO. I can not say thal I do: lad I lielievi' there are quite a number 
111 It; I am so udvlsed, liiit I Imve no facts. 

Chairman W.msh, Wliat is .vemr allilude toward mediation and conciliation 
In matters of dispiilo la'tween Hie coiniiany and its employees? 

Mr. IxiNO. IVell, Air. Walsh, if jon had us many worries alwut labor, you 
would welcome almo.st any kind of mediation, good, bad, or Indifferent. What 
we have to-day is very exiellent la its way. but I do hope the result of your 
combined wisdom, gi'idlemen. will be to Improve on It. because the railroad 
offidnls throughout Hie eountry to-day, with their long years of eiperlemxi 
they have waded tliroiigh to aeldeve Hieir pnsltlon.s, can not exercise their wit— 
can not use their time and give proiier eoiislderntion to the questions pertuln- 
Ing to the professions they love, on account of these questions. It we had a 
htgh-clasH board of mediation and conciliation on whom Job could unload his 
burden, all would welcome It very mucli. 

Chairman Walsu. When did you have .vour la.st strike ou the Penasylvuniu 
road? 

Mr. Lono. Well, If yon would enll the efforts of your eleemosynary friend, 
Hr. nerce, a strike. It was In 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time, when? 
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sir. I..OKG. For the Information of the eommis.'ilon In the event of their asking 
ju.st such a (luesHon a.s you have now a.skeil me, we preiiarol-- 

Chairman WAt,8H (Interrupting). If yon eouhl just give that offhaml, It Is 
leading up to another question and might Illuminate that Did you have a 
strike In 1913? 

Mr. laiNO. November, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, at that time- 

Mr. IjOng (Interrupting). You under.stand, Mr. IValsh, In asking me wli.Mlier 
there was a strike in 1914, I said that if you eared to so denominate tlie elTorts 
of Mr. Pieree in acldevlng what was ai)parently a Ilourisidng organization, 
whicli he admitti'd was not very Ilourisidng now, as a .strike, tljen that was a 
strike in 1914. 

Chairman W.vlsii. You mentioned tlml; we are now speaking of 1913. 

Mr. Long. We hud a real strike In 1914. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. What page is that found on? 

Mr. Long. Page 29. 

Clmirman Walsh. How many men wore Involveil in limt strike, pleasi'? 

Mr. IA>NG. To 1)0 preeise as I know liow, and I was on ilie gronnd at tin- 
time, there were (iCo. 

Chairman Walsh. From what department? 

Mr. Long. Tliere W'ere OC.'I road and yard freiglil imm on llie .Moiamgida'la 
division; I tlilnk 14 of them were siek. or repirliHl slek, and would lea\e tsil; 
I think about 0.")1 of tliern left tlie servleo. Kvery nain left tlie service, exe(‘pt 
tliose tliat were sick. May I ask to be corrected as to wlietlior it was one 
man or not? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Long. Do yo\i remember whether one man was left, .Tolin? 

A VoicK. [Mr. Harper, superintendent of [silieel “One man.” 

Clmirman W.VLsii. WImt page Is tliat found on? 

Mr. Lo.no. Page 29 In this other book, wliieli we have prepared and from 
wldeli 1 will read, “A History of the Labor Troubles on tlie l’eniis.\hania Kail- 
road.” 

Chairman Walsh. Have wo been )>rovid(>d witli copies of this before, “A 
History of tlie Labor Tronldes on tlie Pmins.viMinia Kailroail "V 

Mr. Long. I am not sure about tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlien you may refer to this liook and answer tlie question. 

Mr. Long. This Is given in detail and with preclsmiess, and gires the meal of 
the whide thing on p.ages 29, .30, 31, .32, 33, .34, 3r>, and to tlie middle of page 30. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the result of that strike? 

Mr. Long. Tlie result of tliat strike was lliat to-day, to the best of my knowl¬ 
edge, outside of the 14 men that were siek at the tiim‘ tliese men walked out, 
a more elUeient force Is operating that division to-day, notwlthslanding the 
fact liiat among those who walked out—wlio refu.sed to work, I will say—.some 
were in tlie service 15 or 20 years. 

Chairman WAL.sn. Did any of them return to work? 

Mr. Lo.ng. Only those wlio were ill. F.\ery Individual man was advised, after 
repeated warnings, that after 2 o’clock a. in. of a certain day—and my niemory 
is tliat it was Monday morning—wo had pa lienee with tiieni from Friday and 
over Saturday and Sunday by reason of onr nhillty to hold liaek freiglit. loii 
understand no passenger men were iin'olved in lids and the passenger trains 
run as usual, and no passenger si’lieduli* was nils.s(sl. Notice was given to 
every Individual man of the 050 or 0.'2 tliat tliey must come to work at 2 o'eloik 
or report for duty at 2 or 6 or 8 o’clock, whleliever hour it was, and that if they 
(ltd not report at that time by their uctlou they Im'l severeil their service with 
the company. 

Chairman Walsh. With what organization were these men aflillnted? 

Mr. Long. So far as 1 know, witii none. It was one of those unfortunate 
things which seemed to liave no rliyme or reason. You may recall In tlie Bible 
when Moses went up Into the mountain and came buck and the people wor¬ 
shiped a serpent. No one could find out how It came about; and It did not Inst 
long, either. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean they did not give any list of grievances? 

Mr. Long. No; I do not think they even thought of them until three or four 
days afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. You received no complaints at all? 

Mr. Iajno. Absolutely none. A couple of them got hot under the collar and 
quit, and It spread like lightning. 
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niuirumii Waimi. You cioo tliom until iifortnin time on Monday to return? 
Mr, I,oN<i. Yok; I (hliik It wus Monday, if iny lueinory serves me right Do 
toll care If I read IliatV 

Cliiilnaan Wai.nm. You inlglit rcait that part „ , 

.Mr. l,OMj (rcadlnj;) : "Traltuucu'.s vtrdtc, Monougaheln division. Because of 
the gciicral ... throughout the country the Pcnnsylvanhi Rail¬ 

road Co aial allilialcd llnis hcaau lii Novciuhcr, lltUI, to reduce operating ex¬ 
penses wherever iiossihle without detri.. to the sort lee, so as to otfset, SO 

far as praeliealde, the eoiilinued decrease In tralllc and consequent reduction 

ili p'oss ^ , , , , ^ 

1 iiivKuiiu' \<.u n'lntMiilxT flint iu<t aliout (hat time imt only our business but 
all the husiness in llic eiauilry hegan to get “on the tohoggan,” and we had to 
prepare ha- it; we lould not naike a dollar and tried to save a doHar. 

"Tliese redia lions in evpeiises were effeeled. very largely, Ity ilropplng from 
the service eiaploy,-es nol aeliiallv necessary for handling the redticed truffle. 

* As a means ef se. iiriiig tiirlher reditelioiis in exiienses the otilclals of the 
Monoiigahela division d.•elded .ai March IS. 1!M4, to take oft one braketnan 
from yard (■r,■ws wh.'ii iiossihlo lo do so without dotriinent to the service. This 
redtietioii lelt an engineer, lireiiiau, eeiiduetor, and two brakomen to constitute 
till' erew.'’ 

You iioiiee Hint we -till adiiered to llie I'eiiusylvaiiia law. 

" Follewiiig ilie regularly re.-ognized method at the Thirlloth Street yard, 
riKshiirgh, oiii' hrakeinaii's n.iiiie was taken of three crews. When tho 6 p. tn. 
yard crews two id ihose a Heeled-reported for duty iiiid found that they 
were to work wilh one less hrakeiiiau Ihe eoiiduetors and hrakeinen refused to 
work. I.ider two road (ri'ws which were ahotil ready tn leave the Thirtieth 
Street yard refused lo laKo oul llaur Iraiiis, heeaiise Ihi* llagmen and hrakeinen 
rol'iisod to work nidd lh.‘ third hrakeiaaii was reslorcd to Ihe yard crews. The 
eiaidiielor and hrai.eiueii of Hie 7 p. in. yard crew—the third crew affected—at 


the Thirtielli Sireel .Mini also refused to work.” 

To give ,\ou a little heller idea of that peetiliar situation, Mr. W'alsli and 
geiilleineii. Iho ri\er hero Hows from south to north; it Hows into the Ohio 
Ither 111 I’dlshiirgh. This railroad Is on Ihe west hank of the Monongahehl 
River lor ahoitl till tiiile.s. and Ihe Thirtielli SIreet yards are at I'ittshurgh. 
The hulk of Ihe Iraihe originates up in Ihe coal anil coke reglon.s, nml the 
ears are hreiiaht down loadoii and the eni|itie.s go up. That is done by the 
road crews, iho-e lhaf run fr.uu I’ltishiirgh up lii the coal and coke region and 
return. 

“q’hls freiu tlie railroad eouip'.in.v's standpoint, was the actual eatise of the 
strike which followed, although Ihe iiieii involved in the strike claimed they 
hud other grlev.lines which had been iiink*r eoiisideratioii with the eompaiiy 
for Koiae time (last and wlneli were ilieii in jiroeess of iiiljustment, but whleli 
taitild hot lie limilly adiii'leil lieiaiiso iliey were, in a measure, depeiideiit ttiioii 

rules and regulathuis ... in aihitration awards handed down by iirhl- 

trators appointed to adjust peiiliens made liy tile eiigliieers, tlreiuen, con- 
diiefor.s. and Iraiiiiiieii uii.m easieiu railroads for Inerenscs In wages and Im- 
proveineiit in worliing eoiidltions.” 

Chairman Wai sii. Could .von spite at tliis iioint what Ihose latter grievances 
were? 

Mr. I.o.Mt. 1 ree.ill one. the others liavo gotten away from me. 

Chniriiian Wvisn. IVliat was tiic one? 

Mr. I.oN'd. Tiiere was one grieviinee; you understand that while this Is a 
brief or siiiuniary or syuo|isis. necessarily all of the details euu not bo In¬ 
serted, hilt one of Ihe grlevaiiees wlileh they claimed afterwards—this was not 
(lone until three er four days afterwanls, when they happened to think there 
were other gvicvunces which were In course of adjustment In tlie regularly 
piwrihed wa.v—teas lhaf of freighf eouduelors, eng/iieors, and liremen, In 
which they chiiiued liie rates of laiy for road work which was being paid on 
the hiisls of yard work. The eomluetors and trainmen Insistetl that we pay 
them yard wages, heeanse they are higher than road wages. The engineers 
and liremen, tiirough tlieir eintivman. eluinnai that 1—this question was brought 
up wliile 1 was genend sn\wvintoudent—insisted that I treat their work ns 
road work, la eause a road onginiH'r and a road fironmn got more money than 
a yard engineer; iii other words, the train erew waiiteil a yard proposition while 
the engine erew wiiiited a load proposition. That was one of the grievances. 
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OiiiBiisslmier O.iBBETSoN. Slioitld thnt not be eorreeted, niiil was it not that 
tlie trainmen deinandetl .vardmen’s pay and the conductors, enKliu>crs, and 
liremen demanded road pay? 

Mr, liONO. Ye-s; you are right; it is a penny an hour higher. 

Chairman Walsh. So there was a grievance growing out of taking one incni- 
ber of the crew off, and also about the compensation of the menV 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; a grievance about the compensation of the men, but 
tiiat was being adjusted In the regular way ; it was being adjusted or attempted 
to bo adjusttxl by tlie chairman of the O, It. C., tlie It. It. T.. the 1!. L. b'. A H., 
and the IS. L. K.; those four chairman a few montlis previous laid taken lliis 
up and it was that time probably before the general superintendent, Itut 
tlircc! or four days after the strike tliey had to Imnt up a reason and tbey 
i)rouglit in this grievance, wliich would have been adjusted in an orderly way. 

Chairman Walsh. AVitii reference to the nn'oting you speak of there, wlieri' 
tlie division otiicials mot 30 or 40 of tlie trainmen; when was Unit, before or 
after the strike? 

Mr. I.ONG. That was immediately—it was right wlien tlie men went olT; it 
was right at the Thirtietli Street yard, and tliey called tlie men right in. 

Chairman Walsh. That was before tlie 30 or 40 wont out? 

Mr. Long. Yes; this traasplrcd possibly the first few hours. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you gave llioni until a certain time to eonio 
liack, and tliut if they did not come Inuk tlmir places would be lilU'd? 

.Mr, Long. Y'cs; I will come to that in a minute. 

"The dlvl.sion otiicials met tlie men involved for a discus.sion of the que.slion 
of removing one brakoman from Hie yard crews. Aliout 30 or 40 Iriiininen, 
consisting of members of the Order of Itallway Conductors, Brotherhood of 
Knllroad Trainmen, Switchmen's ITiion of Nortli America, and nonunion men 
were iiresent at this meeting. They insl.slod that they could not he represoiileil 
liy a committee, but tliat each man should act for himself. Beeiuiso of tills 
attitude, no definite arrangements with Hie men could he made, and noting that 
a number of the speakers wm-e members of the llrolherhiaid of Uallroad Triiiie 
men Hie general chairman of llmt orgunisatlon on the Pennsylvania lines east 
was communicated with by telepiione. lb' advised Hie ri'pre.sentatives of Hie 
Brotherhood of Hailroad Trainmen that they were violating the regulations of 
that organization In refusing to W'ork and that they should return to Hu'ir 
aecustonied duties and take up. with their suiierior ollieers, tlie (piesHon of ad- 
justing grievances in the usual and orderly manner. 

“The men, however, refused to abide by ids advice or any Influence he could 
liring to bear.” 

I will state right there that these chairmen, naturally, have in each of their 
lodges a certain number of men who stand above Hie rest—eonserviiHve, lare- 
fiil, loyal employees—loyal to their organization and loyal to Hie company; and 
these chairmen call on that class of men to help tliem cool off the liot-lii'aded 
ones who w’lll not listen, and that Is what Is meant by "any inlluenee lie could 
tiring to bear.” 

“Later, however, they agreed to reliirn to work with a full crew of three 
brakemen, as before, and have the subject considered at a meeting to lie held 
on March 19—they to be represented by a <■ 011111111100 —with the uiiderslandiiig 
that the members of the 6 p. m. yard crews who originally refused to work 
would not be allowed to work Hint night. The meeting with the men. scheduled 
for March 19, was not lield until Manh 20, because of the Inability of the 
general chairman of the Brotherhood of Hailroad Trainmen to reach Pittsburgh. 
At this meeting the men contended that the White Hall branch crews could 
not safely operate with less than a coniluctor and three hrakenien on account of 
the numerous grade crossings and heavy grades, and after some discussion the 
superintendent decided uiion the following Instructions: 

‘“In the case of crews consisting of five mcui, cars pushed ahead of engine 
northward between Twenty-second and Twenty-llrst street yard should be lim¬ 
ited to five loads or eight empties. When pulling down or>pulling up any num¬ 
ber of cars should be hauled with crew consisting of five men. 

It Is the Intention to operate the White Hail branch with an independent 
crew, day and night, consisting of the same nurolier of men as at present—that 
is, four men besides englneman and fireman—but If a crew consisting of only 
three men besltles engineman and fireman—that is, a five-man crew—then cars 
should be limited to live loads or eight empties northward; but southward any 
number of cars.’ ” 
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I might «tute to vou, In order to got llie geographical peculiarity of this White 
Hall Kiillroail, (hat the iiilhoiid is one-hiilf of a mile troni the river bank at 
Thirtieth Street. This White Hull hraeh l.s a hranch connecting the main line 
of the Monoiigaliela division with the industries Immediately on the bank of the 
river. The railroad Itself iha's not exewsi a mile or a mile and one-clghth long. 

(Ihalrmun W.vi.sii. Were you present at this conference with the men before 
the strike? 

Mr. laiNo. No, sir. 

(The iiamphlet from which the witiu'ss read, entitled “History of Labor 
Troubles on the I'ennsylvunlu Itallroad, ’ was submitted In printed form.) 

Chairman W.m.sh. .Mr. Long, 1 .‘im g<ang to ask you .some questions, to see 
If I can ind .shorten- 

Mr. Ig)N() (InterruiUlng). If von will permit me, I will soon be through 
with It and antieipale anylhing you can say on the subject Itecause this Is 
the whole story. 

Chairman W\I'.it. I.el me se(‘ if I can put a few questions here and if I 
cun not save you-- 

flir. Lose. I preler bj answ’er my own way. 

Chairman Wu.,sii. 1 pnU'er In ask you a few que.stions that will he very 
short, and may .save lime. 1 was going to ask ,vou some questions about how 
tiH' hook was gotli'n up, and save you perhaps soua‘ little lime. If you Insist, 
however, you may- 

Mr. Lovu (inlerrapliag). Yes; I jirefer to read it aial get it 111 the record. 

Chairman Wvisii. How long is it going to be? 

Mr. lai.so. 'I'ltree minutes 

Chnlrnnm W,\i..sii. Co ahe.ad. 

Mr. laiNo (reading): 

“This was iieee|ited by the men. who then look lip Hie question of operation 
In flat yards. <'(aitendlng for a fall crew, the same as on the White Hall 
branch, but as similar (vmdltions did not prevail, the company would not agrei' 
to restoro the braki'men lai crews In Hat yards. T’he general chairman of the 
BrotherhniHl of Itallroad Trainmen, recognizing the prerogative of the superin¬ 
tendent to determine the niiiiiber of men in a crew, again advisefi the men to 
return to work. In Hie meantime effort.s were miid(> liy division offiolals and 
others to iH>r.simde Hie men to eonllnue at work and later adjust their griev¬ 
ances upon the merits of the ea.se: liiif when the men reiiorted for work 
on the night of Mareh 3). and found that the third brakeman was not to he 
placed on crews opetaliiig In flat yards, they again refused to work aud 
dei’hired a si l ike. 

“The strike spread rapidly on the night of March 20, and prnetlenlly all 
points on the .Monoiigahela division were affected by the following morning. 
The general ohalrinan for the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburgh, of the 
Order of Ualivvny Conductors. BrotherlioisI of Railroad Trainmen, Krotherhoisl 
of IxH-oinotlve Kn,gineers, and Brotherhood of LiK’omoHve Firemen and En- 
glnemen went to PIHsliiirgh and hsiiod noHees to all Iheir mombers that the 
strike had been Illegally enlled. since the rules of their organizations, as well 
as the organization of the Svvitehmen's Union of North .\merlea. provided that 
n strike could only be eiilled after a referendum vote of all inemlwr.s, in which 
at least two-thirds must vote in favor of a strike, and such strike could only 
be called by the chief executive of the organization voting. 

“The strike .spread to other da.sses of employees, and many engineers, 
firemen, signalnieii, clerks, and yardmnaters were strongly In sympathy with 
the strikers, some of whom left the service and others reluctantly rendered 
the least service they could. 

“On March 24 a committee of engineers and firemen voluntoeretl to Inter¬ 
cede with the suiierintendeiit in behalf of the striking trainmen, and the 
superintendent agreed that If the men, then out of .service, would report for 
<)nt.v during the day of Jlaroh 24 they would be called for service when trains 
were ready and woutd lie restorisl to their former positions without prejudice, 
and that their grievances could be taken up by their regular organization 
committee, In the usual way, for prompt consideration. The reply of the 
strikers to this offer was that they could not iicoept It until after a" meeting 
had been held, nithongh it appears that the offer was not generally promulgated 
among the trainmea After the committee of engineers and firemen Inter¬ 
ceded with the suiierlntendeut in behalf of the striking trainmen, the en¬ 
gineers and firemen made no further efforts In behalf of the trainmen’s cose, 
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but on the other heud, nssisted wherever possible In teaehtnc the new men 
their duties. 

“At the start of the strike, efforts were made to recruit trainmen fron\ other 
divisions of the system who had been relleve<l on account of reduel Ion In 
force. In this way many men were secured to fill the posltloms vacated by 
the strikers. In fact the president of the Brotherhood of Kallroad Trainmen 
advised members of that brotlierhoisl who were out of work to go to IMIts- 
htirffh to take positions vacated by the .strikers. A mtniher of so-called strike 
breakers were also employed, hut because of their lack of knowh'dpe of train 
operation were of very little use to the company. Adequate conmils.saries 
were <«tabllshed at various points for fecdluK and housing the men. and 
meals and lodping were furnished free at these coniinissaries tintll Slay 1. 
when a charKc of .$4 for 21 meals and 5 cents per bed iht day was made, all 
commissaries beln;.' discontinued by July 1. 

“Because the company secured experienced trainmen from otlaw dhlslons 
of the system, the strike really ended on March 28, after which there wa.s 
little interntption to the service. 

“ During the progress of the strike the sympathy of the citizens, tradespt'oplc, 
and borough ofllclala along the division was strongly In favor of the strlkiq-s. 
In some cases the merchants refusetl to sell goods to employwa who had taken 
the plare of strikers, and a favorite method of harassing both the company and 
the new employees was to stop trains within the borough limits by getting on' 
the cars and setting hand brakes or turning the angle cocks of air brakes. 
When the trains would come to a stop the borough olflclals would arrest the 
trainmen for blocking the crossings, and at the hearings the men would he 
heavily fimsl. I’pon advice of our solicitors these cases were appealed, and in 
many of them the decision was reversed and the fines remitted. The strikers 
and sympathizers also Interfered with the handling of traffic by releasing haml 
brakes on cars on sidings, perndttlng them to move toward main tracks and he 
derailed. In one case a s('rlous accident resulted in which a fireman, enginw. 
and a trainman were tnjurt>d. Various attempts were made to wrc'ck trains h,\ 
setting signals Incorrectly, placing material in frogs and switch points along the 
tails, hut very little damage resulted from the.se attempts. 

Members of the rallroatl company’s police department were sent to the Alonon- 
gahela division to maintain order, protect the conipany’s prop(>ity and the men 
on duty. 

“ Oonslderahlc hostility was shown toward the train-service organlza(lon.s 
from I he start. When they refused to help the strikers and took action to expi‘1 
them from their organizations and later hel|>ed to fill their places, the sirlkers 
organized the Industrial Hallway Union, with the Intention of disrupting the 
fmir train-service organizations. This new' union embraced all clas,sea of rail¬ 
road employees, except those who have aulhorlty to employ and discharge nien. 
The new union published a weekly paper called “The Hailroadcr.” in whhh 
they attacked the olflclals of the railroad company, oflicets of the Order of Hall¬ 
way Conductors and Bndherhood of Hallroad Trainmen, or any other Inilivlduals 
who held the HI will of the strikers. The new organization was short-lived and 
was practically defunct by November 1 Itecause of nonpayment of dues. 

“ On May 7 a committee consisting of nine of tlie strike leaders calk'd upon 
the general superintendent to ascertain under what conditions the men on 
strike could be re.stored to their former positions. They were advised that, 
Inasmuch as they had originally refused to work, had repudiated the ohllgatlons 
of their organizations, and had also refused to rettirn to work wlien the opiwr- 
tunity was offered, they could not bo restored to their former positions. 

“In this connection It la only fair to state that this strike removed from the 
railroad company’s service a number of men who were disloyal to the cotupan.\. 
and that the new men within a few w'ceks after their employment pt'rfortm'd 
more efficient and satisfactory service than the employees who went on strike, 
some of whom had been in the company’s service for many years. 

“ Below Is given a copy of a letter from Mr. W. G. Ijse. president Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, to officers of Brotherhood of Hailroiid Trainmen lodges 
on the Penn.sylvnnia lines east, showing the attitude of the brotherhootl with 
respect to this strike. 

“ CI.EVSXAND, Ohio, March 2J, 19H. 

“To the Prmident, Secretary, and Treasury of aU It R.T lodges, Pennsylvania 

Lines East: 

“ Stas AND Bkothebs : As yon are probably aware, a fetv members of the 
O. R. C., B. R. T., and Switchmen’s Union, with a number of “ No-bllls," eni- 
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Iilii.vi'il In llu' \lr-liilty of PiKshnrfli by (ho P. R, R., hnvo soon fit to leave the 
Korvli’o of tliiit coinpiiiiy, iriillvIdniiMy or collectivoly, anil are now claiming that 
a Hti'lko of train ami yard inon la in olTiH't on (hat line. 

‘■Till! O. It. 0. and It, It, T. have for a nnnilior of years negotiated rules and 
rates of pay tlirough (heir general eoirimittei's with tlie Pennsylvania nianagi>- 
nient, and are at this time handling certain wage and working conditions per¬ 
taining to that and other lines with the hoard of arhitration. 

“(letiorid Chairman .1. It. Hendricks, of the O. it. C„ and H. A. Knocks, of 
the It, It, T.. for (he I’, It. It, lines east, are now at the Colonial Hotel, Pitts¬ 
burgh. handling the situation in so far as it apiiiies to those two organistntions. 
They hate Issued pnhiie slaletnenis Ihroiigh the pre.ss and have forwarded 
telegraphic instructions to eoimuilteemen and olhers on the line, copies of 
uhieh have hisai foruardisl to this olliee and which have my approval. 

strike can not he declared iegalh hy cither the It. of L. E., B. of L. F. & 
K.. (I. It. C., or Kwilhtiteti's ftiioii until after it referendum vote of the member¬ 
ship on a Hue has been taken, showing that two-thirds or more of the employees 
of each organizalion liiieresied hate voied In favor of a strike, which must 
aflerwtirds he approved hy the chief executive of the organization voting. No 
such action has heim lakeii on Ihe I’emis.ihaiua In .so far as the 0. U. 0. or 
H, It. T. art' ctmcerueil, and wliatt'ier r.tiantit's exist tin the Pennsylvania sys¬ 
tem a-l a result tif this llh'gal slnltt' tan he lilh'ti h.i mt'mht'rs of the brotherhtiod 
tir tilliers regartlless irf Hit' tlaini t»f a ft'w irrt'sponsihlt* per.stins that a strike is 
in t'lTm t. 

" I'aich td you kiitui htwv a strike tif tin' Iraiispot’tatit'ii tirganizations must be 
dt'claretl. anti tillict'rs aial mt'mht'rs of iht' hrothi'rhotitl are cauflonetl ngtiinst 
vloliitirig gt'iii'fiil ridt' No. II, jiagt' (>-l, td' the ronstitiilitin anti gt'iieral rules now 
in t'lit'ct, anti .itai art* liereh.i iitsiriirlt'tl to prt'ft'r charges against all members 
of the hi'tiiht'i'hot'd iitnler Iht' jnrisilictioii tif your Ititlge violating the rule re- 
ferred to, furnishing tiiis olliee names tunl tail inforimition pertaining to the 
BUine. 

" Fratt'rniilly, jours 


Iiistory of (he 


“ \V. G. 1,E3!, President.’’ 

T^thank yon very niiich, Mr. AValsh, ftir in'rniitting me to tlo it. 
tthalrman Wii.sii. I was going to ask \oii who wrote this Ids 
labor tronhics on Hit' Pi'misylvaiiia Railroatl? 

Mr. I.OM1. Well, I tlon'l think it is liie result of any one iien, Mr. Wahsh The 

inforniatlon, nt'cessarily- 

Chairman Wvi.sii. \Vlio hail chargi' of it? 

Mr. 1.0.M1. I'ossilily Ihe maior portion of it (ien. .‘Supt. O'nonneil. of Pltts- 

hnrgh. superinlt'nilenl of ilie ilinsioti: ilu' tr.iiiimasti'r. ids .-tssistants myself_ 

Chalrnmn Wri.sii (lnlerru|itiiig). Is hi' a witness here? 

Mr. l.oNo. 1 tlilnk not. 

Ciiairman M \i.sir. t\as Hit' m.iti'rial collectt'tl titnl given to .some t'ne nt'rson 
to put In form? ‘ 

Mr. l-o\(t. Ihe niatevial, i think, was colii'cteil hv half a ilozen or more em- 
plo.vei's; for llistani'i', Hit' Iraimiiasicr at \Vc-t ihiriit'stille—hv reason of this 
strike we asslgni'il an assistant siiiieriiiteitilcnt at the other enil of the road 
where formerly there was onl.i a ardma-tor^-he wrote Ids version ns did the 
assistant trainimisli'ra at other placi's, .\|| ,d' ihese versions were rovisetl by 
the superliilcnih'iit and again hy (he geiu'ral sii|)erlntenileiit, and again bv 
myself and stall' tilflcers, anil tlually hy Vice I’ri'slilent Myers. 

Chairman M’lisii. Who jnil this hook in the I'lnii It is heri' tlnallv’ 

Mr. l.o.N’ 0 . The Isiok, 1 think, was put in this form hy the pithlicity'at’ent 
Chairman W.Msti. What is his numi'? " 

Mr. Loxo. Mr. l.ee. 

Chairman W.vlsh. He Is a witness here? 

Mr. Lono. Yes, sir. 


Cliairinnii W.m.sii. It looks to he vi'i-y concise; as far as I am concerned 
I am going to say 1 would accept it as your statement, anil If there arc any 
commissioners that wish to ask .voit iinestions they may do so. 

Mr. Long. It was a couiisislie statement, anil rather than liave ■40 men 
state in Iiere In tht'ir rambling way. as I do at times, and tell the story we 
thought it could be told in better language that way. ^ 

Chairman Waish. I was going to say If yon desire to make any statement 
outside of that we would lie glad to hear it, but that we would accent this 
as your statement us far as it went. 

Mr. ItONO. That is the whole stoi^. 
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Commissioner VVeinstock. You heard the testimony of Sir. Pierre this 
morning? 

Sir. I.S)Na. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard him make the statement that In his 
opinion the reason why his efforts to organize a federation of a broader rail¬ 
way men’s union failed was due to tlie Jealousy of the officers of the craft 
unions, as well as to the Interests of the company? 

Sir, Ia)ng. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Inference, of course, left upon my mind, and 
doubtless upon the minds of the other commissioners, was that the oltlci'rs of 
the craft unions were seltlsh and did not want to hwe their Jobs ns officers of 
the unions, which might happen if they were to amalgamate Into one union, 
an<l that infcrentlally, of cour.se, that Sir. I’Icrce himself was unselfish In his 
work and that he did it for tlie love of the cause. Now, my altenlion lias lieen 
called to a statement here on page 30 of your pamphlet entitled “ History of 
Labor Troubles on the Penn.sylvania Kallrond," Lot me read it and let me ask 
you if, so far as you know, it states tlie facts in the case. It says here at 
page 88: 

“The strike of shopmen and others at Harrisburg was due to the agitation 
i-onducted by W. H. Pierce, formerly connected witli tlie Ilrotlierhood of Loco¬ 
motive Firemen and Kngineiuen as a national organizer, anil wlio, after being 
unsueeessful In ids efforts to be elected vice president of tliat organization at 
Its convention In Washington, .Tune 2, 1013, offered ids .services to tlie Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad Co. to handle legislative matters in tlie interest of llial com¬ 
pany. Falling to secure tlds position, lie iinmedialely startl'd to organize all 
classes of employees under an organization called IlrotherhiKHl of Railway 
Employees. . His efforts, while diris tcsl iiarticularly against tlie Pennsylvania 
Railroad, were not confined e.vcluslvely to tlie employees of Unit eoiiiiiany, Ind 
extended to other railroad companies, iiarticularly tlie Pldladelphla & Reading 
Railway.” 

This, you see, would cast a very .serious refloellon upon the methods of Mr. 
Pierce. The frame of mind that this would leave me In, If it stales the facts, 
is tlnit it is now the result of disappointment and in a spirit of revenge; not 
having been elected vice president of the Brotlierliood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Etiginemen, he offered his services to tlie Peiinsyhanin Railroad Co. to 
handle legislative matters in tlie Inlcresls of that company, was out of dis- 
iippointment merely, and In a spirit of revenge, and not liavlng secured Unit 
position, with a view of InJiirlng the company, lie Immediately started to 
organize all classes of employees under an organization called the Brotherlioial 
of Railway Employees. If those are facts, it would largely discredit the testi¬ 
mony of Mr. Pierce. It would with me, of course, and 1 think it would also 
with my fellow associates. 

Mr. Long. Well, I don’t presume, Mr. Weinstock, that you could say that 
if It was the oplnlou of 100 of our officers that Mr. Pierce did this liecaiise lie 
was disappointed that that would make It a fact. It would lie rather dillicnit 
to say that any di.sappointment of Mr. Pierce’s wa.s’ tlie real fact. You can 
readily see that. Now, It may be, perhaps, ns to tiinnaterlul conclusions here, 
it may be somewhat unfair to Mr. Pierce to say that It was entirely due to 
disappointment, but it is a composite viewpoint. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are those two statements made as to Ids failure 
to be elected vice president and failure to secure a Joli with your company, true? 

Mr. IxiNG. The failure to secure the vice presidency, you know very Well is 
true; as to the other, I don’t know whether we can establish Unit as an aliso- 
lute fact or noL 1 think possibly we might, but I would uot be willing to say 
that we can right off-hand. I would be willing to give Jlr. Plei'ce the bcnellt of 
the doubt on that one hand. 

Chairman Walsh. What point is that? That he aptditsl for a job willi your 
company? 

Mr. Long. It might be dlfBcuit to present the exact facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that contained In this statement that you .submJttetl 
to us? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you put a thing In a formal statement of that 
kind that you could not be sure of and could not present the proof on? 

Mr. Long. I say 1 can not; I think possibly If you give me time I can produce 
the papers, but It might be dlfffcult to find them. 

38818"—S. Doe. 413,64-1—vol 11-8 
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(^juiniissloner 0’<V»N\Kf.i.. M'ns an upplifiitioii made; do you know, per- 
sorirtUy ? 

Mr. Lono. Not to me. 

Chairman Wai-sh. We can A'et that )!)f<»rmatloii from Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Lono. Possibly .Mi‘. Lee <‘aii jilve it. 

('hnirmati Walhii. You (I<»n’t know anything; about it? 

Mr. Lo\«. That lairticulnr fact; m. Hut the otlmra; yes. These are the 
facts and vi<'‘ws us we could a.sc(‘rtain llumi, tfie result of composite minds 
eudeavoriiiK to be as fair and free and frank as we possibly could. 

CommKsioner VVkin.stoi k. In the course of your remarks this morning. 
omon« other thlntcs, >ou conveusl the hlea that while you regarded the present 
plan of mediation ntid (om'lliahon—that Is. tjie Federal plan of mediation and 
.conelllaflon—a.s elllcieiit, that I Judged that you did not foci it was sufficient, 
and you would like to si^e It ladtered and improved, (^an you suggest to this 
commission whereby the Ketloral .s.\^tein of nuslialion and conciliation can be 
linpro\ed and betieredV It can, we will apprei late It very much. 

Mr. L(inu. It w'ill tak»‘ a grcjit many impartial minds to reach even a partial 
conclusion on sncli a big proldem as I his. If I could do It I should have it 
pHtenb'd. and thereafter I would not worry again about anything; It w’oiild 
u great boon to < ai»ilal and labor, and mankind In general. If the disagree¬ 
able illsjnues between tlM»se lhal earn a living by tlie sweat of their brow' and 
tliose that [aiy them Iheir li\{ng could be settled amicably like father and 
luorher and brotiter and siMer, ii would be a great boon; but I think we 
can look at (liat Ido* the millenium, which we are working toward. I think 
we are w'orking towanl it; I think. If I may so express It, that tlie kernel or 
the meat we will get out of tliis (onnnKslon will tint us a step further toward It. 

(’oimnlssioner Wunsmm a. Lo .\ou ri'gard, as an old railroad man with long 
expmience, (hat wltli (lies<‘ lalmr tri)nbl(‘s, do you reganl the relationship 
existing to-day on the wliole het\\ei‘n railroad managers and employers, on 
the one hand, and railroad workers, oti the other hand, as better or worse than 
10 years ago? 

Mr. <)h. innnilely better. 

roinmlssioner Wi-i nshk k. Intinitel\ ladter? 

Mr. Lom;. Yes. sir. 

roimnlssioiK'r Wi in.viock To what do yon attribute that improveil feeling? 

Mr. Loxn. Well, llu* trend of the times, [ au(‘ss: It Is rather dltticult to explain 
why the moral sen.se in Inisitu'vs Is imu h more acute to-day than 10 years ago, 
find much, much nmre acute than 20 years ago, while there was none at all 
80 years ug(» In lno.•^t iin''im‘ss. Any newspaper reading person will admit that. 

Coimnls.sloner Wkixsuk k. Then Miere ha.s h(*en great progress along the 
lines, ami in the railroad world, irt bringing about a more cordial and more 
friendly relationship bt‘in.M*n the workers and their employers? 

Mr. Lo.vo. I think tln‘re is, Jmiging <»thors by ourselves; W’e set up at nights 
to And out how to get next to our men. 

Cominissbmer UKix.snx k. r>o \ou reuanl the good will of your rank and file 
as a valuable asset? 

Mr. Long. Me certainly do. and wo lm\e it t(> a large extent. If we can 
gel the residue, we are all rl::ht 

rommissloner Mfinsmkk. Now, do \ou think that this better relationship, 
this more cordial feeling between the two parties, is due at all to the employer 
having btvii Irainetl |w‘rhap^ b\ hanl knocks and hitter exianlence to look at 
tlie situation not only through his own e.ves. htir through the eyes of (he 
worker, and the worker likewise through hard knocks and bitter experience has 
been trained to look at the situation with tlio eyes of the employer as well as 
hl8 own eyes? 

Mr. Lono. I think s(». The wood sawyer, after becoming the boss of the waanl 
sawyers, sympathizes more with Ids men than if he had never been a wo(hI 
sawyer. 

Commissioner WirwsTorK. Is that y<nir feeling In the matter? 

Mr. IiONO. That Is iny feeling In the matter; I was a worker myself, 

Cotamlssloner M'ei.nstook. On that particular point, evhlen'tly you don’t 
agree with onr friend, Mr. Garretson; he took the opposite view yesterday? 

Commissioner Gakketsox. Tiet me correct you. day l>efore yesterday, 

Coranilswionor WEiNSTOt’K, The ajwlogy |.s accepteil. Ills View is tliat usiinlly 
tlie worst slave driver Is the one that was once himself a slave. 

Mr. Long. I %vou!d say that Is true to only n limited extent If the man 
who Is fl slave and has only the kloas of a slave can become a slave driver, 
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he I* a terrible taskmaster; but In beoomlng the master of the slaves he nlwi 
imprbves his mind with his positlun, and it Is dlfCereiit. 

Commissioner Wkinstoik. Then, from your point of view, Mr. Long, I take 
It that we are minimizing industrial strife as tar as the railrmnls are eon- 
cerned 7 

Mr. Lono. I am a big, large optimist. Certainly we are moving alieail in 
every direction, morally and every other way. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. You think to-day is better than yesterday? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; the day of Croesus is eomlng to an eial in the next 
generation. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Now, do yon tidnk tliat the motiiod that has been 
In operation In the railroad world along the line of mediation and eonelllatlori 
could be broadened out .so as to take in the other industrial Helds successfully, 
and relatively the same happy situation, the same more conlial and more kindly 
and more frlemlly feeling between tho.se on the two sides of tlie is.sue couht 
be create<l In other branches of Indu.stry? 

Mr. Long. I think .so; but we will know in two or tiiree .years conclusively. 
Henry Ford Is trying It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He Is trying it on a basis uidike any olher em¬ 
ployer, and tliere are many that contend that wliat Is po.sslhle with him is not 
possible with the generality of employers, that he is an exceptional <'ase. 

Mr. lavNG. The principle is the same; if Ibniry gives tliein $.'> bonus, some¬ 
body else will give them a penny, but the principle is the same. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Do you think the remedy lies, of whatever in¬ 
dustrial friction may exist, along the line of profit sharing? 

Mr. Loko. No, sir; I do not naain that; you asked me If It could be extende<l 
to commercial and Industrial uplift as well as the railroads, and I sahl It 
possibly would be solved by Henry Ford. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Henry Ford Is using an entirely different policy 
from tlie railroad companies. That Is. tlie rallnsnl tsunpany as a rule in many 
branches of tlielr work deal wllh organized labor, certain forms of organized 
labor? 

Mr. Long. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take the transportation form, you diail witli (he 
engineers and firemen and bralcemen and conductors gtmerally. and Mr. Ford 
does not recognize or <leal with organized labor. His pidtcy Is entirely different 
from the policy In the railroad work; he absolutely refuses to recognize i>r ileal 
with organizeil labor. 

Mr. Ia>Nu. The object and the purpose, however, are the same. Tlie purpose 
Is to get more work units, or whatever you want to call tliem, out of labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean higher effiiiency? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; and as tlie result, more profits; and he gives part of it 
back to the man for “ hotfooting It.” as the ruilrisid man cnll« it. We do it in 
another manner. If our railroad men are efiicient. tlicy get lietter results In 
wages, becaase it gives better profits and we can afford to iray tliem. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstock. That is, with your unorganized people, you have 
the piecework system? 

Mr. Long. Oh, yes. In many cases; very largely so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the theory is tliat in the piecework .system 
the most efficient man earns the most money, and the less efficient nmn the less 
money? 

Mr. Long. That goe.s without saying—tliat'lt Is wages and solely wages makes 
the higher-class workman, otherwise there Is lu) Incentive. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'K. That Is your way of bringing out the highest 
efficiency of the workers. The Ford way. as I recall it. is to offer the worker 
as the result of his record—he mu.st first make a reiord, and having made the 
record, he gets a certain maximum wage from It, and at the end of a given 
time, I think a year, he gets an added bonus lii the way of a share of the net 
earnings of the enterprise. That only applies to earning power, and there are 
other factors that enter Into the relations between the employer and worker— 
the question of hours, of conditions of labor, etc. If we imrsued Mr. Ford’s 
plan, the workers would liave absolutely no voice, but would have to depend 
upon the generosity of tlie employer, as they do In the case of Mr. Ford. Mr. 
Ford of bis own voiltlon says, “ I will make you these concessions,” and the 
worker must accept or not. But with yon. It Is different. The employees have 
a voice with you In fixing the hours of labor and in fixing the working coodl- 
tiOQS and their compenc^lon. Tbey are two widely different policies and 
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cnn not lx? hroupht topctlior. Now, the question Is, does the future lie slong 
the line of Mr, Ford's metliod, in fiMng the employer the ateidute voice and 
sole voice In dealiuft with his worker, or tloes it lie iiiohg the line of the four 
transportation orfrinlzatlous and the general inana pTs? Do I make myself 
clear? 

Mr. Isi.No. I think you Ijave, As I .said hefore, we will see how this works out. 
Coninil.s,sinner IVki.nsok k. Your answer is to Unit question that if Mr, Ford's 
plan proves a success lluit tluit is likely to lie tlie plan of tlie future? 

Mr, Lo.vo. Very generally in Industrial and maiiufaeturlng concerns.' 
Comml.sHloner VVkinh™ k. If that is to he the plan of the future, then the 
worker will have no voice? 

, Mr. lai.vo. I douht wliether Henry Ford, himself, however, can tell the 
inensure. Iliuiry Ford don’t know liow to make cotter pins, but he pay.s so much 
for cotter pins, and If a man makes so much money per thou,sand, say 10 per 
ci'nt of llieir value, lie pajs so mueli piT llioiisaml. He may set that rate. 
He knows how many colter pins a man ought to make in 10 hours. He does 
that by the opinion of tlie 1,000 cotter piii makers, and after ail, the men are 
setting tlie pace. 

Comnilssloner WEmsToeit. Itiit tliev have no voice; your engineers and your 
conductors can come ami have a eoni'erence with ,iou, and can rtlseuss with 
you the (spmllly of a certain «age. or certain working coiulltlous, and you 
have to listen to what tlicy have to say. 

Mr. laiNo. We gladly listen to what they Inive to say. 

Commissioner WEt.ssT'ocK. You not only gladly listen, but you are In a po¬ 
sition where you have to listen, because jou can not afford to ignore what they 

say, beiaiiise they have behind .. Ilic sli'enatli and pmier, and tliey can not 

be Ignoreil. Now, In the case of .Mr. Fmil's work, he walches the results and 
estubllshi's rates largely hy the residt. hut after all they have no voice. 

Mr. Lono. I know; hut lie esiahlMies llii‘ result.s, Mr. Weinstock. I don't 
see Hint lie neeepts the cotter-pin makers or-— 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Itiit suppose he llxed it at less than what he 
thought they were enlllled to recehe, they would have no voice, and when they 
Would go to Mr. Ford and say we would like to diseiiss this matter with you, 
he would say, “ (lentlemeii, 1 am .sorr,\. hat 1 am not preinired to dlscus.s with 
you. I reserve tlie right to tlx the price, and If yiai don't like my price you 
cnn quit." You sis> there is a Idg ditli'i'eiice there. You would not say tliii't to 
your engineers. You would give tliem -wonld acknowledge they had a right 

to dlwuss the matter with you and Unit .voii must consider- 

Mr. laiNO. Well, we enter Info a contriiet or nrrnngenient to do It with them; 
but I must say 1 don't Know llenii Ford's nictlioils in full. I know only wliat 
I rend In the newspnia'rs about Ids alTairs. l!ul he Inis started off on a new 
plan of prollt sharing. Now, whether Henry Ford, who I think is a mechanic 
himself, reserves to lilmself the su|irenie authority to dielile tiow many of each 
piece of the Ihotisand plwes that enter Into eacli machine each man can 
make eiieli day, 1 don't know. But 1 doiihi very iniieli that It is not the result 
of ohservathm and not the result of le tinil iK-rl'orinance, and so in fact after 
all the men have a voice, since they can all -.ly " Sou we are not going to make 
more than fk) pln.s a day." 

Comnilsslolner OToNNUt.i,. Is It your Impression. Mr. Long, Mr. Fonl Is 
payltig all Ids erapio.ve<'s .$.1 a iliiy? 

Mr. l.oNii. No. 1 was under the itiqiresslon tliiit he lixeil It just as Mr. 
Weinstock said, " Mr. Alsldoii. you can make in pn, hers a day, ami you wdl 
get 10 emits a pitcher, or I will make 40 bmiks a day, and wlli get 10 cents a 
iKKik." or anotlior niim makes .soiiietlilng else and lie gets 10 cents a book or a 
box. That lie re.serves to liiinself tlie aiitliorlty to say how maiiy I must make 
to earn Now. If 1 make 10 a day rigid along for six inoidlis,' 10 a day fixes 
the wage; and If I make 111 make more, and if I make 9 I make less. 
Ooilimlssioiier <i'<'onnej.i„ That Is not tlie system. 

Mr. Los'o, 1 WHS under the impression that It was, 

Commissioner O’OiN.NKtu We had Mr. Ford liefore us. 

Mr. lai.NO. Very well, then you know a great deal more about Mr. Ford than 
I do. But getting Into the realm of piecework—It is the day's work and the 
hourly work which Is generally recognized as the leveler. That Is generally 
adndttisl hy craft organizers. So that the worker Is paid for time and not for 
service; and In that way we believe that piecework is a better proposition, 
in that not only If the man wishes to earn more money he can, but he cnn show 
his capacity; and If you desire to go into that I want to refer you to our 
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general superintendent of motive power, Mr. Jmne.s T. Wuilaee, who eon toll 
you more In a few minutes alooit tliat than I could in a week, and we liave 
him here so you can develop that if .vou so desire. 

Commissioner Lexxon. Do you njudy tlie piecework system in the pa.vnient of 
the president or the vice presidents or tlie treasurer or llie hoard of directors? 
Mr. Lo.no. I think not. It liardly could be callwl tliat. 

Commissioner Len.nok. This is the olllclal document submitted by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad Co. (referring to pamphlet presente<l by tlie witness]. 

Mr. Isj.vo. As a comprelieusive statement of the facts. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. You were present yesterday, Mr. liong. when Mr. 
Atterbury was questioned about the Ifederal workmen’s conipensallon law? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Are you iu accord with his view.s? lie favored a 
Feileral compensation law. 

.Mr. Lo.vg. Well,, we have all been thinking over I hut a great deal ns to Just 
where we are coming out. It is not going lo be an easy thing to draw up a 
compensation act that will be exceedingly Just to the parlies who have to pay 
In and at the same time not pauperize those who are to receive. I presume, If 
I may Inject this Into the procei'dlngs, that if all the pmnhouscs In the (!(• 
counties of Pennsylvania and all (he money that goes to maintain them--the 
county connnlssioncrs and everything of that kind that goes with the matter of 
supporting Indigent isior In each one of the 60 counties of Pennaylvunln--were 
to be put Into one fund and lie distributed by some really wl.se party, that more 
relief to destitution would result—more of it bo eliminated than now obtains. 
,\ow, after all, isn't the underlying thought in a conipen.sallon act to reward 
the indigent poor, in the first place? 

Commissioner M’eixstock. No; It has no ridation to that iirohlem at all, .Mr. 
Long. 

Mr. I.ONO. M'ell, it will have ultimately. 

Commissioner \Veinsto(K. No; a workmen's cmiuiensntion act--— 

Mr. la).NG (Interrupting). Permit me to carry out my tliouglit, if I may. 
Commissioner Wei.nstock. Very well. 

Mr. latNG. The poor and injured WN)rkman—the injured workman—bwitmes 
indigent poor it his employer does not look after 1dm, don't he? Now, the 
greatest disgrace that cun befall a man, even beyond (hat of going to Jail, Is 
going to tlie iioorhouse. Why, In the country districts there are lots of peoiile 
tliat go to Jail and are not looked down ui«in as much as the person who goes 
to the poorhouse; therefore the poorhou.se Is not an elevating proposition. But 
the workmen's compensation act that Is going to tal;e care of Indigent nien and 
women, made so by reason of accident in industrial plants, and who can las 
taken care of under the compen.satlon act, that looks a little more honorable, 
and there would be a little more pride go with it. Therefore compensation acts, 
no matter If ttiey are isiorly framed, are bound to result In some gisid, and If 
we kw>p on at them and wipe out the iiiKirhouaes and the corruption accused 
of going with the most of them, and all Unit money Is put to wise purpo.se, I 
believe compensation acts could be evolved tliat would be of great good to tlie 
emiiloyer and employee. 

Commissioner Weisstock. As you pointed out u moment ago, Mr. Long, there 
is a differentiation betwesm the indigent poor wlio become indigent by virtue 
of industrial accident and the indigent [loor who become poor from other 
reasons? 

Mr. IsiNo. Yes. I was thinking of the poor ni.in who Is an employee and 
gets his leg sawed oft in the liarvest field, and any compensation act so far 
promulgated leaves that poor fellow to look out for himself.; but if he loses a 
leg under our railroad train we have to take care of him the rest of his life. 

Commissioner Wkisstock. Now, a workmen’s compensation act confines itself 
exclusively to workers Injured while at work Industrially. Now, It Is a very 
acute problem—no question about It—to define equitably; and while that was 
rtill more difficult a few years ago. It la becoming less so, because we are get¬ 
ting experience all along, because we have got some twenty-odd States wlilcli 
have adopted workmen's compensation, and where the law has been operating 
in some one year, some two, and some three or four years; and this is giving 
us an accumulation of experience hitherto unknown. Therefore, under existing 
conditions, it is easier to formulate a wise and equitable and workable com- 
Jiensatlon law than ever before; and the point I am interested in Just now is 
IK '*'•'•>4 Is the attitude of great employers—Interstate employers—toward 
the Federal workmen’s compensation act, whether such a proposition would be 
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U]x>ii l» 3 ' (hoii) Crifnill^'i nr tlu*y would it & lueas- 

un* of timt kind slmuM prcs(*m‘‘<l to Ooiif'ross. 

Mr. JvONo. (di. I (iiink omt) wIm* ciiiplo.vor of Iidior would promote some wise 
coJiifM’nsntio/i art. one of Jj/e evjfloiiws of ;>j’o;^res.s 1: tliat 10 or 15 years Bgo 
U would have 5h‘U laughod out ttf ciuintviiniKv. Tinluy everybody is thinking 
A!>out It aiul trying tn ai'vne at siuiiothiiig lair, 'lliv hiinjHiiituriSD sense is 
growing', uiul (he liuuiunitarUm /'auiil.v is every day. 

f want to say in uddiiion, /low, with relVronce to one question. You asked 
me about one of ilio cau'ios <if unrest, ami I was poinjj to say that it was due 
to the fart timt “a lilih- lojiinii:;^"--a'. \oij Iiavo (»l)serve(l in various hearings— 

“ a little learning Is a dangerous thing.” Tliendore, siieml your money and have 
more s<‘hoolhouM*s and iii<>ri' .st lioojinasl<T*<. 'Hie nioro s<'h<K)lhouscs and more 
BehmdmuHlerN. tin* more mlleges and uniwrsjlies. the faster this thing will 
move toward the eml we all lii>jie to a< lii(“\e. 

Ohuirmnn Walmh. Mr. Ganelsoii would like to ask you a question or two. 

Mr. lA)N<i. Ves, sir. 

(.’omiulsslcner ({akukisoa. Tonehing for a inonieni on Henry Fonl’s plan and 
on the plan that ohlalns in other luealilies, is mu (he result that lies ahead of 
the plan of Henry Ferd, and the result ad\o»-aled by men s])eaking on their 
own Ix'lialf as lid>orers, i.s not the objeer e.\aell.\ tlie same—the betterment of 
the worker in his relatnm to Ids outputV 
Mr. IxiNu. 1 (rust .s<». 

HominlMsloner OAUin/rsjiN. You speak, Mr. Long, of the fact tliat especially in 
20 years, from .\oiir own .standpoint. «m your own road, wndltlona were far 
better than they wen* \1U .tears ago, ami gave promise for the future. Within 
that lit) years j<»u >paii alMu*st (he entire ikmUkI <lurnig wliieli you have recog- 
ulTied tl>o right of a large )>o«ly of .\our I'lnplo.vees to have their voice in fixing 
rates of pay amt comliiions ol .v'lviie. isn't that irueV 
Mr. LoN(i, I Odnk so; sir. 

(h)inmissi(»ner <}\i!kkim)s. l>o .voii In'lievt* that Jin> degrw of that betterment 
in industrial (‘onditions that has jiri''i‘n on \oiir line has been tbe oiitgrowtli 
of the reeognilion of ihelr right in tlnii ilirei'tion? Hoar In mind that 20 years 
ago It wii.s elaluKHl that lli<‘ right ol the miiploytM* was inln‘i‘t‘nt to fix fho.se 
things. It bus iHHii reeogni/.ed since tliat ium‘, and (lie railway delegates that 
right or surrenders It to the na‘n to spc.ik bu’ thems<*U(*s in large degree. 

Mr. Lon«. In answer to the hrst pan of .\our question, I have great doubt 
^ tt» whether the same mul wouhl mu have lH“en achiev<*d In another way. 
In other words, jour wages luno laHui increa.sed by show of forev and numbers. 

1 think, j)<>sslbl.\. tlu' ^.ann* Hung would hu\<' Ikhui achieved pretty nearly, If 
not better ends achievi'il, ii moki.ssi>s h,.oii used instt*ad of vinegar very 
often. 

Comnili^ioner frAuuKisoN. Hui ii neiilicr mola-vses nor vinegar had l>eeu used, 
b^uae of the limblbty .if (be empi.n.v- -necau.se of want of organization to get 
either niolusst's of vinegar, wlmt then'/ 

Ur. IXJNO. That Is a li..i..iila'ii.al nua-^liaa aii.l I will have to Kivc a hypo- 
tlietlcal answer- 


ColMUiisslaner (i via!Ki>.'i\ (iiiten aiifia;:). 
himself what he has done far haasalf an.l 
dated with other lailhhlaaU, cnlleciivelv V 


Caiihl (ha iailhidanl have doue for 
av^.M;i:iles, bt‘cuase of being asso- 


Mr. Ia)NC. t’osslhly 1 will liii\e la na la 
would have had to drop out. aad he i- aa'w gaiaa 
Commissioner t'.AHUKrsos. The laaik iiiaa, as a 
have liel|Htl himself alone? 


Iliat. because the punk man 
alang, 

I'aregane ecaielusion, could not 


Mr. Is)NO. Hardly. 


Oomml&sloner (!.ikri5tw.\. .\iid aab (he ,s|»or((dl< iailivhlual w.rald have 
the strength to attain anything for him.self alone? 

Mr. Ix(KG. i will .say yes to (hat, if .\<ai will ehaage that “sporadic” to •' 
great majority.” 


had 
' the 


Commissioner OABBvraox. Well, no manor haw manv, unless he works enl 
lectlvely, he is only a sporadic case. ^ 


Mr. Igmo. I can not agree to that. He Is the great majority 
CJommiMloner O.vbbct.so.n. Well, you do not believe a great benclit has come 
to men through assoclathai ? ^ 


Mr. Ig>NO. Oh. I don't say it has not; It certninl.v has. But I sav I think the 
same tiling conid have been achieved In a better way. 

Commissioner Gabreisox. rxi yon lielieve tliat the result obtained fi-om 
railway operation—I heard the statement made here this morning that your 
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property Is composed of 110 component pnrts; nt nny rnte, we know ttuit I lie 
Pennsj’IvanIa Is » large number of formerly separate systems. 

Mr. Ix)MO. A brick wall made of bricks. 

Commissioner Oarbetson. And made Into a cobeslvc wliolej 
Mr. Lokq. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Ami better results come from tliat assembling of 
units? 

Mr. Ln.-so. That has been the history of all time. 

.Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there any reason to belii've that the same bene¬ 
fits do not come to the men from assembling the units? 

Mr. Long. As I stated a while ago. It just depends on the method you pursue, 
whether you do It by the method that has been followisl, or whether some 
other methixl might not have been better. 

Commissioner Oarbetson. Well, that Is a question of metlusl; but the fact Is 
that they need it to assemble. 

Mr. Ib)No. May I illustrate It by a story that I freiiuenllj use? A dii.sly 
Wiairy Willie came along a dusty road and slopped in from of a hmise where 
there was a beautiful shade tree, on a hot afternoon, and he said to the man al 
the gate, “ I am very tlrisl, and I am coming right In there under your shade 
tree and lie down." To which the man nt the gate said. “ If you come In I will 
knock off-your block. This is my property; I don't want you in here.” Hut he 
goes in by force and gets under the shade tree. The next dav another man 
comes along and takes off his hat and says, “ Jly dear sir. I am'very tlr«l and 
hot and dusty. May I come in and He under ymir shade tree for half an hour ? " 
and the man says, “Come right In." 

Commisslcaier GARurrsoN. That was a pure <iuestlon of manners; but they 
both got the shade? 

Mr. Ia)No. Both got the shade. 

Commissioner Gakrbtson. And probahly both claimed they had a right to it 
but they express«l it in a different form. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. The latter fellow probahly got a rm'klng-clmlr to ait 
in Instead of sitting on a rock. 

Commissioner Garket.so.n. This did not deal witli furniture; only with shade. 
In your dealings with your own men, .Mr. leaig. Hie question was ralseii 
yesterday as to leave of absence for men. Hate employees of the Pennsylvania 
Co., those who are acting as legislative representativi-s of their associates, ever 
been denied leave of absence for the purpose of performing those duties? 

Mr. I,oNr,. No; I think not. I think they are very much in evidence at 
Harrisburg. 

Commissioner Oarbetson. I have heard a few of them were. .\nd have aiiv 
of them ever been recalled or notified that they must report for duty and leave 
such work? 

Mr. laiNG. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretso.n. There are no lnstnm.i“s of that? 

Mr. Long. None that I know of. hecausi- it was isisitivclv dccideii that It was 
unwl.se to Interfere with that liberty of the man if he wanted It. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. Wluit Is the name of that organization yon re¬ 
ferred to- 

BIr. Long. X. Y. Z. (?) 

Commissioner Gabretbon. No; yon have so many there that I can not sort 
them out; that mutual-benefit organization that was referred to as a “ child of 
the company”? 

Mr. Long. Oh, the Mutual Aid Association. I don’t know whether it Is 
mutnal aid ” or “ mutual benefit." 

Commissioner Gabretson. Bfntiial aid and benefit, mnylx*; I don’t know. 

Mr. IjOno. I think it Is B. M. A; I don’t know whether it Is M. A. A. or 
M. B. A. 

Commissioner Oarbetson. Well, whatever the name of It may be, just so we 

understand the same one- 

Mr. Long (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oarbetson (continuing). At the time of the Inception of that 
organization were any men allowed time In their various capacities as con¬ 
ductors or brakemen or engineers or firemen for visiting subordinate Imlges or 
divisions of the organizations commending this to the men? Were any men 
detailed who were paid time for that? 

Mr. Long. I sbonld say no, Mr. Garretson. If anybody did do that and signetl 
the pay roll that the map did such awvlce for money re<)elv«l, It would be 
falsifying the pay roll. ' 
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Coiiiinlssionor f!,M:nCTsoN'. If ho was Inforriic] by (he officer of the company 
(lirocllv over him. Cor lostanco, timt ho woiihl bo nilofl'od to flo that and to put 
ill Ills tliiK* slifis oxiH'lly 11 !^ Ik* IukI wIipii at work, you could not chargo the mau 
vllh iimWinfr the [iiiy roll, coohl you? , j * 

Mr Ij)NO. Well, wo nilKht talco a coriiluctor and toll him that w'e wanted to 
liiiow’liow the (■oiirlii( |..rs on th(‘ North Wosicrn Railroad did and say, “ We will 
pay you Cor p'oliiK out tljoro and yolfina Hint iiiforinatlon for us the same money 
that ,YOU would earn if .\ou stayed at homo and worked, plus your expenses," 
Now,'to tlnd out how milch that money Is ;yo (muht to pay for that thinff, wo 
can't dolorndnc that without the lime slips, and if ho Is gone 10 days finding 
out how the conductors on the North Western do, and If he brought back the 
Information, whether It suited us or not, wo would pay him for the service. 

Commissioner (l.uumi.soN. Allow him straight time and cxpen.se.s? 

Mr, l,o.No. .Ju.st as much; but to say he performed that service for that 
money, that Is nor done. 

Commissioner (1,\iiiuctson. Rut on the pay rolls ho would appear as on duty, 
alMioiigh he was iM'rforming another sen ice, for Instance? How do you pay 
.\onr court men- men going to court? 

Mr. IsiNii, Wo do the same thing with passenger cmiduetors who are granted 
two wis'ks' ahsems' under pay, and tln-y appear on the rolls as exercising their 
right to leave of ahseneo. 

Coimidsshiner (1 uuu.t.son-. And if they were smit out for this purpose and ap¬ 
peared on the rolls, (he man wouhl not be chargouhio with padding the pay 
roll.s. It would hi' using him for liiat imrpose, tiien. 

Mr. l,oNii. I don't tiiink It would be on the laiy roll; It might be. I take It 
It wotdd ho vouchered then. 

Ooinndsslonor (Ixurkt.sov. Ho yon know whether anything of that kind has 
IhH'Ii done or has not hcen done? 


Mr. liONU. Well, If I] has T don't thiid; it has been done in accordance with 
our Instructions. While Ihe re^ull in money woidd he the same to the com- 
pan.v, the company prefers that it should he done in proiier, open, and legitimate 
wnys-'tliat is. If a conductor works 21) da.vs as a conductor on a passenger 
train and 10 da.\s for s|iechil work in Roslon or anywhere else to find out how 
the mnductors do this, that, and Ihe other, or Ihe engineer, or the fireman— 
that the money that he gets for that serxice should not be paid as wages, but 
that Ihe same amount would he paid, tif course. In the end, to the company 
It would mean the same amount id' tnoney, and it Is jiossible that. In order to 
avoid (laying that man for that seiwice wi(h a voucher, as it ought to be paid, 
It mti.v he they give liim Ihe money on Ihe (lav roll, because in (lie end it 
would mean Ihe same Ihiag to Ihe company, lint the proper and legitimate 
way that the controller. I Ihiuk, would Insist upon- 

Commissioner (I vinnersox. Well, lull if some otllcer of the company, though, 
was desirous of not drawing any atleiilioii to the fact that It was the case 
of the “ma.vlie"--! am using Ihe (ihrasc you used, yourself. In the testi¬ 
mony— 

Mr. l/ovo (liiterruidlng). Yes, 

Ootnmhssloner C..vaiiCT,soN. Tlie natural tiling to do would lie to put It In on 
the pay roll? 

Mr. T,onu. Well, you say Ihe natural tiling. I guess T would have to soy 
‘‘.ves’’ to that -it would he n dural, hut it would not be the (iroper thing In 
accordance with the Instructions of ihe com|ilrolier, who docs not care a rap 
whom it hurts If It Is not corrcit. He wants to know the facts connected 
With each exticudltiire, whether it is disagreealilc to me or to anybody else 
to tell him. We have to tell him, because it Is his business to know what the 
company’s money is s|icnt for. 

Commissioner (ivKBtrrsos. You would not deny the authenticity, then, of the 
man who had perforimal that service and as.sert It In justification thereof that he 
had done it for pay? 

Mr. laiNU. 1 think If It was made a part of the written record It would ex¬ 
plain Itself and show whether any collusion, mystery, or rascality was con- 
nectetl with It. 

Commissioner 0 vrrkt.son. Now. on this Monongahela strike—the real Im- 
(poHlng thing In the causing of that strike was the removal of a number of men 
from that yard crew? 

Mr. Lono. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner C,.\RRi7rsos. At the time of the removal of those men, wasn’t It 
a fact that there had lieen an award handed down by arbitration that had not 
yet hcen made effective? 
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Sir. Ix)SO. It limt not been mule effective In Its entirety; but I slioiibl siiy 
08 per oeiit of It hnd. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Well, that wn.s only a case of preillseonntln«? 

Mr. IjOno. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrctson. Ofllelnlly It bad not been made effective? 

Mr. Lono. Yes, sir; and wberever tbe conclusion reached at that late ilate was 
on Ibe basis of the award, the pay to the men was retroacllve us of tbe date 
that It became effective; so that they were not losing one cent even If they 
had to wait. 

Commissioner G uiretsov. Ob, It was not a question of waiting for that 
award. Was not the claim made—you are perfectly aware 1 bold ni> brief 
for the men who were In that strike—but isn’t It a fa<'t thal those men claimed, 
and with a certain degree of justlflcatlon. that a lessening of ibe mnaber of 
men under Ibe terms of that award In itself constitute;! a departure from the 
spirit of the agreement to arbitrate? 

Mr. Long. I think they .so claimed; yes. Possibly that Is quite true. 1 think 
quite a fair conclusion, but the claim was not Just. 

Commissioner Garrkt.son. That Is all. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. Mr. I.ong. tbe division of accounts Is very clearly 
outlined by tbe Inlerstute Commerce Commission's regulallons. Is It lavl ? 

■Mr. Long. .Absolutely. 

Commissioner .\isuToy. .And tbe rules? ' 

Mr. IjONg. Yes, sir; absolutely so. 

Commissioner Aishton. And your comptroller has to keep his accounts In 
riccordance uifh those rnles? 

Mr. I.ONO. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner .Aistiton. And be has to make a sworn statemeid at the end 
of every month accounting for all th<' division of accounts and moneys expendeil 
anrl what they were expended for and everything of that kind in accordance 
with the rules laid down by the Interstate tlommerce Commission? 

Mr. Long. Yes. sir; tiuit is tbe reason why be Is so exiuding about them. 

Chairman WAi.sn. Mrs. Ilarrlmnn wlshtst to ask you som(‘ questions. 

Commi.ssioner Harrim vn'. Mr. Long, are yon willing to go on re<‘ord as for 
or against the organization of labor? 

Mr. Im\o. oil. T think organized labor has ilone ns a gri'af di'al of good 

Commissioner Harriman. AVell, are you for It? 

Mr. Long. I am for It in certain forms. Orgaidzed labor T approve of very 
much. I think. If I may say a good word in favor of some organizations as 
against tbe others—and that possibly applies to the four organizations that 
have consideration on our railroad—that they have i)roinote<i thi' (diminatlon 
of intemperance by their actions just ns much ns Ibe actions of their oflicers. 
I think, as a matter of principle, that they are opposed to the use of ll(pa>r; 
and that If they had done nothing else but that, their reason for being would 
have been stifRclent, the achieving of that one good thing. 

Commissioner Rarriman. Then you are for If? You are not against It? 

Mr. I.s)Na. I am not against It. 

Chairman AV.AT.sn. Did your company oppose the passage of a workmen’s 
fompensatlon act. Mr. Long? 

Mr. IX)’to. I think not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or take any action on It? 

Mr. Long. If any action tvas taken at all. It was simply because some one 
who knew about enactments of that kind thought that a better one might be 
ilrawn. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was there some action taken for a different Iuav than 
tbe one that tvas pns.»ed? 

Mr. Long. Personally, my views were not solicited, hut my Impression Is 
that possibly some of the executives and—that the opinions of men In thc‘ 
legal department were asked as to certain cfmtemplntcd comitensatlon laws, 
and whether they were good. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Did you send out circttlars Avith respect to that—your 
company? 

Mr. Ix)No. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Or make any effort to creat public opinion? 

Mr. Long. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon see any of the arguments used against It by 
these gentlemen, the executives or attorneys? 

Mr. Long. Well, I saw sbme, and satv a good many In favor of It. 
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Uhiilrniiiii W.u.hii. ^I.v llumc'lit 'v.-ii ciinccnlrateil on that Iiy your statement 
alaiul t/ic ramjccH. Has llaa'a an effort ii?aile In have it include the fanners? 

Mr. L()a«. I iMiik them iiviv xnvrrnl jnenihers of the lefrislatnre of Penn- 
Bv/vanhi »lin Here endeai'or/oi,' In ehani/i/on Hint, hut they were rather from 
the Iniliistrliil dlstrlcta. ami, of course, the rural niemher.s, wantln/? the farmer 
vote, they wanleil to leave the fanner ami Hunted to leave the employer ivho 
has one wu-vant oat of the law. 

Ohairnian \V,u..s(i, Was that consideration urjted by those gentlemen that 
yon say may he opposed to this law? 

Mr, Ui.su. I don't think that affec ted them at all, 

Ulmirtnati Wvi.sii, t'hict Is cell, tliatik }ccn. 

Mr. Lo.mi. 1 tnight say. Mr. Walsh, that the piddle prlnl.s were full of the 
fact that the pas.sage oi the law dependcsl entirely upon eliminating domestic 
servanls and farm ladp. of ccenrse, we are not, as a coriionition, Interested In 
eliminating domi'slie help or I'ann help, because we don’t employ domestic 
help or larmers on the railroad. 

Uhidrman Wm.sii. That Is all, Mr. Long. We thank you, and you -will be 
exeiised permanently. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. E. B. HUNT. 

(lhairm.in Wci.sit. Will you please .stale your name? 

Mr. Hc.nt. K. It. Hunt. 

Uhalrncan W.vrsii. What Is your business, please? 

Mr. Ili's'r. 1 am .saperiatcnidc'td of the' redid dc'intrlinent and agent of the 
IXdislon deparlmc'id cd' llic‘ Pemisylvania Uttilrmtd. 

(lhairman Wm.sii. IIoh long have .vent bis'ii In Itiat position? 

Mr. IIi'M. 1 have hcvii saisTinteacieiit sinee .little, Itlll. 

(lhairman Wvi.sii. Have yon held other iio.silions wiib the eompany? 

Mr. Ill'x'i'. I was a clerk ill Hr' relief di'parlmeiit from ISSC to ItlOb, when 
I was naide assistant superintendent, ami niion the dealh of the' suiatrlnlendent 
was made stits'i-iidendeid In 1911. 

(thalrmaiL W.m.sii. What projKirtlon of the employees of the I’enn.sylvnidii 
Itnilroad aie aa'iahers of the relief departmenl? 

Mr. Ml-si', Ninely-two iH'r cent. 

fUmirnma Wtisii. Is meadM'rship in Ihe relic'f deparlmeni compulsory? 

Mr, IlPiSr. As far as new c'aiplo.xc'cs arc' concc'rncd Ha'y arc all urgc'd to hc*- 
come memhers. In the' slatcmcnl thal I have pri-pared', and which 1 would 
like to read, Ihere is a p'lraaraph on thal iiarilriilar point. 

Chalrimiii Wmsei. Ver.v goml. What are you roadltig from? 

Mr. IlfNT. From the hook Hint was presented to yon ns the I’enn.sylvanla 
Railway's [adley toward Its emiiloyees. 

Chairman Wai.mi. II .von ulll kindly refer me to the page? 

Mr. Hunt. Page 'A" | reading I : 

“Ibs'ause of the regnlaliims oi Ihe pension itejinrtinenf providing for retire¬ 
ment of disidtied emplo.-.ees belueen Ihe ages of (I.', and fi!) years, if they have 
had .'«» years’ previous sen ire, and also I'ur the pcir|iosi' of o'hitilning emidoyees 
ph.vsleall.v titled for Ihe positions in Htdi'h they tire to work, new emplo.vees 
entering the service me rcYiidrcd lo undergo a physical e.xamiuatlon tmcl'are 
thcrehy pracHcally rcsiiilrcd lo hcconic niemhcrs of ilic relief fund, although 
they are at liltertj to withdraw their memhcrshiii at anv time after emplovmeut 
If they so desire. 

Chalrmnii Wai,sii, When employees are discliargcd or relieved through slaek- 
ness of work, what hecoiue.s of his eciuily in this department? 

ilr. Hunt. It eeiises. 

Chairman Wai.su. What proiKwtion of the 23.000 men who left the servlee 
of the company In 1914 were discharged? 

Mr. Hunt. Your representative called npim me a few days ago and asked 
me to prepare a st.atoment showing the imniher of members of the relief fund 
who had left the .service in 1914. which he nnilcrstixal was 41,412- the average 
length of service, the eau.se for leaving, and so forth, and the classification 
of the occupation. I prcparwl snch a statement, but I am very sorry that I 
did not have time enough lo divide the several groups of oecuputlons showing 
causes for their leaving the service; that is, the number In each occupation 
which voluntarily resigned, the number relieved on account of rcvluctton in 
force, and the number illscharged. 

Chairman WAi,sn. I'ou have not that classification? 
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Mr. Hont. I havr It as a whole, and would be glad to read It to vou 
Chairman Walsh. Give It to us as a whole. 

Mr. Hunt (reading). “The number of memher.'s of the relief fund who left 
the service during the year 1914 was 41.412. The |)ereentage and nuinhor of 
those who resigned voluntarily was 23,195. or .56 [ler cent; the pert'enluge anil 
uumiter of those relieved on account of reduction In force and through no fault 
of the employee was 14,494, or 35 per rent. The numher of those discharged 
for cause was 3,727, or 9 per cent. The average length of service of such eiu- 
jtloyees was one year and three months. The chLssilii-allon of (a-cupations; 
Oltiiers, agents, and clerks, 1.446. or 3.5 |a>i' cent: warehousemen, station labor- 
era, messengers, and so forth, 4,666, or 11.3 iK>r cent; telephone and telegraph 
o|a>rators and train dispatchers, 318, or 0.8 of 1 laa- cent; conductors on all 
trains. 307, or 0.7 of 1 per rent; braketnen, llngna-n. and baggage-masters on all 
trains, 8,169, or 7.7 per cent; locomotive and elretrical engineers, 31. or 0.1 
of 1 per cent; locomotive firemen and ehstrlcal engliuter helpers. 1 , 160 , or ;i.5 
per cent; yardmen, 1,162, or 2.8 per cent; shopmen, 9,.527. or 22.9 lau- cent: 
trackmen, 19,207, or 46.4 per rent; tloating equipment, 116. or 0 3 of l per eeni.“ 
I will file that with the commission for their Information. 

(The document so Identltled and offered in eviednee l)\ I he witness is printisl 
among the c,\-hlbit.s at the end of this SHb,iect—Hunt Kx'hibit No. 1.) 

Cliairinan Walsh. Have you the information us to how long Hie men have 
been inemlters of the relief department? 

Jlr. Hunt. No, sir; only as a whole. That Is, the aterage length id' service 
one jear and three nionth.s. 

('ommis.sloner Aishton. And 92 per cent of emido.vees iire in ilie iHSicliL 
a.ssoelatlon? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir; 92 per cent are members. 

Chairman Walsh. In what are the funds of the department Invested? 

Mr. Hunt (reading). “As of Oecember 31. last year, Coliimhla & I’orl De¬ 
posit Hallway Co. 4 per cent mortgage couiton bonds, par value .833i).iKld, «oat 
$330,000. 

“ Western Now York & Pennsylvania Itailwa.v Co. general mortgage 1 i«‘r 
cent couiKin gold bonds, par value $219,(K)0. cost $201,952 .50. 

“Chesapeake & Ohio llailway Co. general tuorlgagi' 4* per lenl coupon reg¬ 
istered gold bonds, par value $247,000. cost $265.,s.33.75. 

“Cambria & Clearfield Hallway Co, general morigage 4 per ceid coupon 
bonds, cost $47,000, par value $47,000. 

“Allegheny Valley Hallway Co. general mortgage 4 per cent Isaids, par value 
$.50,000, cost $.50,(KX). 

“Heading ('o. and Philadelphia & Heading Coal A Iron Co. general mortgage 
4 per cent coupon Itonds, par value $55.0(H). cost $53.4(;8.75 
“ Penu.sylvanln general freight eqtilpinent, tritst 4j |ier cent certificates, cost 
$87,038.20, par value $90,000. 

“ Southern Pacific 4J ixir cent c-quipraent trttst certificates, par value $100.IKKI, 
cost .$97,181 ..52. 

“Pennsylvania Hnllroud Co. 3} per cent convertible laind.s, cost $I81.78.5..5.5, 
par value $1,87,000.” 

That represents a total cost of $1,314,260 27. Thcie Is a balance on hand 
of cash on deitosit with the treasurer of $1.680,.55.5.67. for which the relief fund 
Is ri'celvlng 4 per cent interest from the company. l■omIH>unded semiannually. 
Chairman Walsh. Who pas.ses upon those investments? 

Mr. Hunt. The advl.sory commlttei*; the advisory coinmittre directs the 

Investment. 

Chairman Waush. Of what does that consist. Ihe committee? 

Mr. Hu.nt. It consists of eight members nppolntisl by the company, eight 
members elected hy the employees with the general manager ex-officlo ihalr- 
man. I am ex-oflicio sisTetary of the committee, hnl am not a member. 

Chairman Walsh. In the event of increase in the value of the securities held 
In trust by this department, how Is the Incrwise treated? 

Mr. Hunt. We have never had occasion to sell any securities; they are 
rarrled on the books the same as I read to you from the annual report. 
Chairman Walsh. In case of a decrease, how do you treat them? 

Mr. Hunt. The same as I read to yon. we have never made nnv change In 
Mir account. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never made any change In your account? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sH. 
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Cljiilriiiaii Walsh. IIu'^ thoro IxTn decrease in tlie real value of any of those 
.s<*C'iirlf ie.*^ ? 

Air. iit’NT. Not to any appreciable extent. I don’t recall ariy» such Is the 
fact. 

(Chairman Walsh. Does (he company guarantee these funds in any way? 

Mr. Hi nt. I’liey gnarantee lo make go(»l any deliclency a.s outlined In regula¬ 
tion 5. Uy tlie way. Mr. Cliainnan. I w'oiilil like to tile with the commission 
also a copy of the regulations governing the department. 

(Tlie ilocument so referred to. entitled “ Kegulationa Governing the Pennsyl- 
\anla Knilnanl VolniUary Relief Departnamt.” was .submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Ifr.NT. And aNo a copy of tlu* last annual report, for the full Information 
of tin* hoard. 

('rin* document referred (o. entitled “''J'Jie Pennsylvania Itnilroad Voluntary 
Ihdief Departinmit. thirty-niutli aiitiiial rejxirt for the year ending Dt*ceinber 
81. IJH-t.” was submit led in printe<l form.) 

Mr. Hi’m. We wish to jiut before the commission all the infonnation that we 
I>osHihl.\ can. 

(’hnirimui W.m.sh. Does (lie relli'f henetit guarantee suiK*rannuation pay¬ 
ments v 

Mr. Ili'N'T. No. sir; It does not. 

fhuiiruian Walsh, D(»es the company insist ui>on the surrendering of the 
employee’s r<*lief hciok hofon* (he ilnal payment of his wages is made? 

Mr. Hi nt. .Not that 1 know of. It may la* liislste<l upon by some employing 
ofllcer. hut not to my know’h'itge, generally. 

tUiairniaii Wxi.sir. Now. it has been 4-harged that this department put the 
oxiK'iist* <»f aechlents on workmen and relieves llie comiiany of paying the ordi¬ 
nary commori-luw lialality. I wish jou would give us a brief little discussion 
of (hat. will you? 

Mr. UcNT. Yes. sir. Thai was true. Mr. riialnnan, up to .Tamiary of this 
ywir. to a limifo*! e.xteiit. Wlu'n the reH(‘f department was put in operation 
there was no national 4‘niplo\»*rs' llahilil.\ law—only the laws of the several 
Stat<‘H. Dm* lo the fellow-scjwant theory and the assumption of risk and other 
<lef(*nses that !jn <‘mplou*i* had. \ei‘y f(‘w (*mplo.\4*es wlio were Injured or klllctl 
in (In* ser\le(‘ nmhl r^Mwer damages, and one of the reasons for establishing 
tin* reliel d<“pnrtmen( was to (ak<* care of all such cases; but as time went ou 
compensation laws have hc4ai )>as^(Ml in mwitmI of the Stales through which 
the railroad lines jinsv:, and tlu'ia* Is also a national employers’ liahlllty law 
In eflVet at tin* pr»‘scnt time; so that If an eniployt'o Is injured in intrastate 
conmieree he Is tn'ab'd ditT«‘rcntly from those Injured iii Interstate com- 
m<Tee. and tlu'refore It was thought unfair to treat tlie eniidoyee In one State 
different fiann (hose In another, or. again, those that were engaged In inter¬ 
state eommer<*e dlllcront trom (liosi* in inirastate conmieree. and tiie regulation 
of the relh‘f departiiH*nt containing tin* release provision w'as wiped out, begln- 

anil henetits are jiald now irrespective of any 
Hablln.\ ; in tact. \\v |jay the hein'lits and slate to the l)enetielarie.s that if t!n*y 
have any claim agaln-t the <'4nnpany. or think (hey have, they should take the 
matter up with their superintendent. 

(^luiirman Walsh. At this point we will stand adhnirned. 

,1 at PJ.IO (M-lock p. m., a rec(*ss was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of 

this Thursihiy, May 0. lt)!.».) ^ 


AI'TKR JUAn^SS--li l». M. 

Chulnunn W’m.sh, We will now resume. Please be in order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. B. HUNT—Continued. 

your^nmiwer "*** please resume the stand. I believe you had not finished 

Mr. Hunt. May I ask tlie stenographer to rei>eat the last question? 

Thp .Stenouraphek Tho sl.'nof;nn,li,.r who reported Mr. Hunt’s last answer 
is not at present in the rmnn. 

Ohiiiriimii W.4T..SH. you were !u ttie ml<lst of your statement In regard to the 
allegiHi shifting of liability for nceldents. 

Mr. Hunt. I think I had finished my statement on that, Mr. Chairman; that 
the regulations were changed by reason of the fact that there were changes In 
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t})e State nnd national laws, and in order to treat nil employees alike and 
fairly we had done away with what was kiuovn as regulation 58—aholished it 
• entirely. * 

Chairmen Walsh. Whnt was roguIoHon 58, If I may nsU, Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt. It provIcUni that tho lUToptain'e of boiiotits In (he relief f\inil 
would constitute n full discharge of linhillty on the part (»f the coniimn.v In 
case of accident; that Is, under that provision an eni[)loyw who was a ineiliher 
of the relief fund had an ele<‘tlon; he could elthiT accept the henetits and 
waive his right to bring an action or make settlement with Ihe comtiany, or he 
could accept the benefits, which automatically prevenle<l him from bringing 
suit or making settlement with the company. Now, that has all been aholhhed 
after January 1. 

Chairman Walsh. And the relief department cuts no figure in your pt'rsoiial- 
injury cases at all? 

-Air. Hunt. None whatever; a man gels his benefit, and If he fwls (hat he 
has any cause for action against the company or thinks he should have some¬ 
thing in addition, why, he presents the fads to his .superlulendent ami Ihe 
matter Is taken care of that way. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the law that affected It? Was there a law 
passed by the State of Pennsylvania that had a direct boring on it? Was there 
any provision in the workmen's comi)ensation act that afl'ected it? 

Mr. Hunt. There la no workmen's conij)ensatlon act in I’mmsylvaiiia nl Ihe 
present time; there is one In New Jersey, (here Is one in New York ami one 
In Maryland, and there is a nalioTial employer's liability act that has a provi¬ 
sion in it that if they accept benefits from the relief fumi it does not constllute 
a release, so we wanted to treat the employees in I’eimsylvanla, New .Icrsey, 
nnd those engaged In Interstate commerce alike, ami pul them all on Ihe .same 
basis, nnd the whole thing was wiped out. 

(fimlrman Walsh. Is there any other statement you wish to make that I 
have not asked you about? 

Mr. Hunt. No; only your investigator wants to kimw tin' total amount of 
henefits—total amount of contributions made' by the members, and llie total 
benefits paid—and I have made a stalcment from year lo yeai' which Is really 
a copy of our annual rejiort, giving all that Information, and I wonlil he very 
glad to file It with the commission. 

('hnlrman Walsh. Let It be filed. 

(The statement above mentioned is printed among llie exhlltits at (lie end 
of this subject as " Hunt Exhibit No. 2.") 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to say one iliing; we are making a special 
stud.v of these voluntary relief associations, irnd you will lie called on liy ri'prt'- 
.sentatives of tho commission, and if you will he kind enough to give them 
access to your books we will be glad. 

Mr. Hunt. I will be pleastsl to give lliem any information I can. 

Chairman Walsh. They will he given pmiu'r creilentlals. 

Mr. Garretson would like to ask some (piestlons. 

Commissioner G.vkhkt.son. Is tliere any rule, Mr. Hunt, in regard to (he char¬ 
acter of tho securities the .surplus funds of the department arc Invested in? 

Mr. Hunt. No; that Is, under the regulations tlic advisory committee directs 
their Investment. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It Is purely discretionary? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The securities of (lie comiiuny or of Its auxiliary 
companies are not burred us Investments? 

5Ir. Hunt. Oh, no. 

Commi.ssionpr Gabbettson. For how many years—I have forgotten the date 
of the institution. 

Mr. Hunt. February 15, 1886. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In the period from 1886 down to the passage of tin' 
liability act there never was a time when to any employee article .58 was not 
In full force and effect until the pa,ssage of the national employers' liability 
act, was there? 

Mr. Hunt. That Is true. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you ever made any estimate, or has any 
agency of the department made any estimate, of the amount that the company 
savetl in damage claims during the years between 1886 and the passage of tlie 
liability act? 1906 or 1907, wasn't It? 

Mr. Hunt. 1906, I thinks 
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> ' * 

(V»mnjiMsk>ner (» vrj:6.ts<>n. Tlie first one was passed In 1900 and the second 
In iOoS? 

Mr, ilr.vr. Vmi are iihoiif (hat. 

Connni.HHlotMT (f\KRKrso.\. Have yon ever ina<U* an.\ estimate of the prc^ble 
finiount tlnit was .save«l (o tJie ('»nniKin.v in damage siiit-s? 

Mr, lln.NT. It was ubso/undj to tell what the court would say as 

to the JIahJ/Jty on the part •>f (lie coinpany, so Unit it is absolutely—there is abso¬ 
lutely no way of tellina:. 

(ViimilsHhujer (J.vkukt.son. Wha( lots (lie comimiiy paid anniuilly, then, since 
JIHW, In <lariia;;e .sairs, if hnow? 

Mr. lit >r. 1 (It) not ktntw, 

<'oniniKsioner <1 \/:ia;i.-io\. Voii have jio means of knowing? 

Mr. Hi .sr. No; I wmjhl he ^lad Lu furnish Uie commission with the infer- 
tniitlon. 

(.'oniinlssloner Oak«kiso\. Will yon do so? 

Mr. Hi'.nt. Ves. indt^^'d. 

(The witness suhh«s|ijenil.\ senf In (lie da(a requested, and the same appeiu’s 
among (lie (‘xhihlts a( the eml tif ihis subject as “ Miiiit Kxhlblt No. 3.”) 

Cominl.'iHioiier (1 \uiikt.so\ When the Sutherland (commission was in exlst- 
eiMts was there aii.v tleimite opt)«»sifion to the proposed compensation act, except 
from coinpunie.s Ihal Inid a n'lief doparlmenl? 

Mr. Hunt. I do mu n‘cull that there was; certainly on the part of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Uuilroad (hiM-e was not oi)iM)sition to the €omf>ensation bill: In fact 
the (‘oinpaii) favonsi it. ’ 

C'orniidsslomT HMtimrsov. TIh' opiHisiiion vmis to that specific clause in It 
which specifically e\emt)fe«l nUlef funds from acting as a bar to recovery, was 
it riot? Won't the reconls of (hat commission show that? ' ■ 

Mr. I Hindi mu; I don't recall ir. 

C/Ornniissloner (iVRRicrsoN. Is it not (rue (hat the three <\)mi>aniea that havo 
mum relief funds on a largo scab w(‘n‘ (lie oid,\ throe that brought opposition 
to near on Unit f(*ature ol the compensation act? 

Mr. Hfnr. This cimipiin.v did not opjx.sp it. 

Coniminsionpr tt.vKiif-iso.v. \V hat wa.'s llio lai.ssioii of llie contpany's represeata- 
lives ii)er^‘; 

'K.llll'i/'i ‘V', 'Vi’ l’'■"Pl«ilion tliat tlip amount that the compuny 

^ntillndtil lo the (jpi'ralloa lliat is. in any amount that could be recovered 

tlm mrm Vr’'-TTn‘ ... '**' """"i''' t‘> *>« from "hat 

tin nail iiKuoil the propoilinii <>| the amount that the compuny paid. If the 

nm^ntX^harUi 

Mr. Hcnt. No. sir; it was n'»t 

asSi^lrnUm^honmh; 

Up'LV'Sdt'th^t^ndyhrocnm^ ‘“”1 “■><> 

Ooimnl.s.sloner 0 -Conm;i.i,. Wind is lli,. ,,,st ,>r operation? 

Mr. Hunt. Ihiw Imndred and fourteen lliousand dollara la-d year 
tloimnia.s|oner OCo.sxni.i .Inst a|.pn.\lniatel.v'' ^ 

Mr. llrvT. Thnv hundred and fonrf,.en tlmnsand. two hundreti und fortv- 
foiir dollnrs and sixtwm eents last year. .MinurTO unu lorty- 

CommlssUmer O’Coxnei.i,. TImt was in ippii 
Mr. Hi’mt. Yes, sir; and slmv that - 

Commi.s.sioner (VCoN.NKi.r. tinterruiitins:). .Inst before we -m mm inn. i 
to connect It with another tidna. What uas the amount'contrnmtmi 
employees into the a.s.soelation? nniount contributed by the 

Lost year It 

tmmpZj'lwW.txXiT*^''’'''■'"’"■'‘’"‘e'' ■'^2.079.000 and Ae 
Mr. HrivT. Yes, sir. 

OMumlsstoner (J-Coknki.i,. Now, these totals. If yon have tlwm 

contribution by the members since the fund onorsfion 
was $S0,570.‘J9.>.(3: the total contributed by the companv for rnwratlnff **t 
penses, and so fortii, $6,017,000. ^ Wratlng ex- 
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CotmnlasioDer CCoNsm.. Then, to follow up the question asked by Commis¬ 
sioner Gnrretson, the $6,000,000 and something apjiroprlated by the compnny 
would, apparently, be In lieu of the liability it would iissunie It the employes 
had not signed away their right to go to the courts? 

Mr. Ht’st. That Is correct. 

Comml-ssloner O’Conkeu,. That Is an as.miraiue for the company against lx‘- 
liig sued for accidents? 

Mr. HiTNT. That Is correct. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. Do the employees [lay their money direct Into this 
a.s.sm-intlou, or Is It taken out of their earnings? 

Mr. Hunt. It Is taken directly off of the pay roll. 

Comralssioner O’Connicli,. By the company? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir; the man giving his assent to It In the application for 
meml)ershlp. 

Commissioner O'Conneij.. If a man works only a portion of the moiith -for 
instance, a new employee—he Immediately Ix'comes a iiuMiiher of tin' !is.socln- 
llon, as soon ns he is furnishefl employment? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, str. 

Comnd.ssloner D’Connelt.. Suppose he does not work a month—only half a 
month or 10 days In the month—and quits; what is Ids pro|Hirllon i>f the con- 
trlhutlon—Is the entire contribution kept out? 

Mr. Hunt. Only his proportion, and for the day he left the service It Is r(>- 
tumed to him. 

Coininissloner O’Connei.i,. You say last year there were 41.000 changes? 

Mr. Hunt. There were 41.000 left ttie .service. 

Commissioner O’ttoNNEi.n. Tiiere were that matiy changes in the metnhersliiii 
of .voiir tissoclation? Yon said about 92 per ctmt were meinla'rs? 

Mr. Hunt. I can give you thi' number, in order tliai ,\ou may have full In¬ 
formation on the suhtect. The number of nicessions to memltershlp wins 
32.097, and the number that dltsl was 1,12.1: the number that left the .service 
from all causes, 41.412; withdrawals. 10; making the total 42,.')47. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.n. Does that same proportion of men l(>nving the 
service carry out from year to year? 

Mr. Ili'NT. I believe It was greater; I think about 00.010 the year before. 
The .statement that I filed with the commission glviN all that Information 
from the time the department went Into existence. 

Commissioner (VCoNNKr.i,. What nnmlier of men are drawing superannuation 
from the company? 

Mr. Hunt. I think !V) per cent of the pensltmera. 

Commissioner O’Connii.t.. What Is their average suiterannaation? 

Mr. Hunt. I can give you that; It varies, of courst'. with flic length of lime 
they were members. I can give you Unit as of December ,31, from .$3.40 to 
$17.30 per employee. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEt.r,. From $3.46 to $17.3fl per month? 

Commissioner G.vrbet.sok. Three dollars and forty-six rxmts? 

Mr. Hu.nt. Y'e.s, sir; up to $17..30. 

Commissioner C.tnaETsoN. Is .$17..30 tlie higiiest siiiierannnation, the highest 
yon pay? 

Mr. Hu.nt. Yes, air; not pensions. TTnderstnnd. pensions are paid by the 
compnny, and the superannuation comes out of the relief fund. That Is an 
additional amount paid to the man by the company who happens to lie a 
member of the relief fund. 

Omimissloner (lABaKTSON. I understand the pension Is paid direct from the 
company? 

Mr. HfTNT. Yes, sir; right from the treasury of tlie tsmipany. 

Commissioner G.vbretson. And the anperannuatlon 1« paid out of the funds 
of this ’association? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner GASKi?r.soN. And that runs from $3 and something to $17 and 
soi^thing a month? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner GABaETSoN..Now, If I understand the figures rightly, the com¬ 
pnny contributes about one-sIxty toward the general fund; that la, figuring .voiir 
expenses. 

Mr. Hunt. I think my statement shows, I can't give you Jnst the exact 
figures, but about 16 per cent. 

Commissioner W’einstock/ HomI Is that arrived at, that 16 per cent? 
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Mr. Hunt. Tho company paid about 10 per cent to the fund as a whol^— 
that is. the men paid 80 or 84 per (’(‘iif and tho company about 16 per cent. 

(^unmlssloiier Wkinstock. Out of wliaf? 

Mr. Ih^VT. In maliin;,' up tin' fund. 

(’omrnisshuH'r (P(’(f.vNKu,. Out of the dollar. 

(-’oiijiiilssiomT Wkin.stock. I don’t think \\v liave that rlijht. 

('<uumjs.sioner O’Oon.nkll. "I'lio company coiitrihulis 16 cents to the fund and 
the man 84 cents. 

<V»mmiss|t)ner Wkinskk’k. It does not seem to me the flftures work out that 
way. 

Mr. Hunt. It Is about that. The men have contributed .$30,570,000 since 
tlie ruiul was estahllslieil, and the o<impnny has contributed altogether, in 
oiMTallng exiH‘nse.s, d<*(i<'(<*ncieH, and so forth, .$6,027,000, 

(’(UnmissioiKu* (J\uaKTsoM. How long 1ms it been since the fund was solf- 
snpjMuUingV Wliere the company )nit in no contriljution except administration 
expenses? 

Mr. Hunt. Since 1900. 

<'(*mmisvii(,nor <;\in(Mso\. Is your cost of operutl(m (‘qual to 16 per cent, 
administration cost? 

Mr. Hunt. About that. 

(’(MiihnssioiUT Ot’oNNMi. II must ho that, lu'cause that Is all they con¬ 
tribute. 


(ioinmlssioner Oaiuiktsox. It scm'ius to me it is a high cost for administra¬ 
tion expenses. 

(’omm'^sio!i«*r \\’kjnsto( k. It is not lliat much, is it? What was tlie contribu¬ 
tion last year I)y the men? 


Mr. Hunt. The .$().(XK>.060 that I g 
pnid by the <*(mipnny. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Tnkin: 
mdrlhullon l>y the men? 


:a\e you Incpuh'd p.ast d(‘ficiencies that were 
g 101 i as a stamlard year, what was the 


Alt, ihnt. I wo miiiioii and ^(‘^cnty-nin^• tliousand dollars, and throe hun¬ 
dred aial louriccn thousand tiollars i>y th(* company. 

riiimii'.-isIdiKT \yKi\sT<M'u. Tnii million mid sovenfy-nine thousand dollars 
and Ihiii' liMiidi'od and Icnn-locn thousand dnilars’ 

Mr. Ili'\T. Vos, sir; .'f:!! I.IKK) li,\ llio oonipim,\. 

cent?"""'*'''""*''' """''I n little over 0 per cent, 6} per 


('onnnisslonor (rCovM.M. The imiiit I vant to inal«>-tho.se ftRures are 

em'ril(iVoos"of ti, ."'i.'""'" / i" that tlie superannuation of the 

,1 ploje S of the I onus, Irani,I Umlroad (’o, the omplovees themselves con- 
r hute in round hmiros, taking vmr tianr..s. ,S4 oonts .,n‘every dollar Ihid Ts 
paid of snpoi.iiiiinalKni. so iinii iiu. snporannualion carried on hv the Penn- 

*^ih'"{h-vr^'Il '* tlie men to each other, to theiii.selves? 

ail. Ill M. Oh, yes; Iho snporanmialion. liiii not tho pension 

■.. ... "■'i-».«.» 

Mr. IIiiNT. I SCO. 

an assiy ntlon tliat is providlmr for tho nhl m;o of iis mnphivoos I take It from 
HBiires It Is iho oniplo.OH's thonisolvos who are oondiiotinR tills dreiiXattoVnnrt 
by means of oonlrlhnlions me mvmnulntins funds Vo Vi^ c,a^of fhl.^uen 
that grow old In the eompany. "t®" 

Mr. Hunt. Tliat Is true. 

Commlsslolnei- O'OoNNKi.r,. And not the ooinpmiy? 

Mr. Hunt. 4es, sir; and to |)ny honelUs when tiiey are siek or hurt * 
Commissioner O’Cowkll. Win. if voii omi uive mo miv ioVLo .v 

regular pension .s.istem not carried oii with this assodatioi!? “"“’ 

Mr, Hunt. I am not the agent, as I mentioned nt tlio becinninff of mv 
testlmon.y; I am the agent of Iho ponsUm department; I kSp alf of the 
records; I report to (he hoard of ontoers of tho ptmalon ddpartSt ^ 
Commissioner O’Con-neu,. Well, does the isist of otierntin* . .. 

“ MriluNT.'ornT"' operating this departmS * 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is separate? 
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partme^”' separate, yes, sir; two separate and dtstlnct de- 

Comml^oner O’Conseix. How long must a man be In the emnloT of the 
. company to get superannuation benefits? employ or the 

Mr. Hunt. Well, he must first be pensioned by the company. 

Commissioner O'Connjix. First? '^u.ynujr. 

*’'’’**] y®®> s'e- In order to be pensioned by the comnanv he 

»0 ye«>^ of service, and ” be?wi^n 

the ages ^ and 70, he may be retired, provldeil he Is disabled either on 
hlmseH*°^***°'* ” employing officer or on the application of the employee 

to^l^^MloT?'' the superannuation In addition 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, yes. 

the salaH^T®" ”« «>e Pensions? What proportion of 

employmern:!' average wages during the last 10 years' 

^mmlssloner O'Connell. What per cent? One per cent? 

Mr. Hunt. One per cent; yes. For Instance, If a man began_ 

do&“L grt $W 

Jlr, Hunt. Oh, no; by tln^ number of years’ service 

$l(»'rmmh" of 

eao^'".;*1® "'®n*'l get $10; and for 30 years' service It wmdd be 
$30, and for 50 years' service it would be .$50, 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, ns I understand, a man must first he pen¬ 
sioned befoie he draws-benefits from the oilier fund? 

before he receives superannuation allowance he may he 
disabled and get accident or sick benefits. ^ 

Commissioner O'Connell. But I mean the pension; he must first be pen¬ 
sioned on his own desire or the desire of the company? ' 

JiLl’y'''.’’’ '•« ''■‘•uld go out automatically. 

Commissioner O Connell. Automatically? " 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

now rJS pmmloifhstT^ employees of the Pennsylvania Co, are 

Mr. Hunt. Three thousand two hundred at the end of last year, 
tlon?”™'** O'Connell. How long has the pension system been In opera- 

Mr. Hunt. Since January 1, 1900. 

Commissioner O'Connell. A man automatically leaving the service of his 
own accord or at the wishes of the company automatically teases to be a mem¬ 
ber of any of these beneficial associations? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Regardless of how long he has been paying Into 
Mr. Hunt. Regardless, yes- 

^mmlssloner O’Connell. That Is not taken Into consideration? 

Mr. Hunt. The relief department Is simply an organization where contribu¬ 
tions are collected from month to month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have no provision where a man, say, reached 
the age of 69 years and 11 months and left the service, or for some reason or 
other was out of the service, because of lucking that one month? No considera¬ 
tion would be given him In any way? 

Mt Hunt. I have never heard of a case of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am making It extreme- 

Mr. Hunt (interrupting). I say, an extreme case, where he had not had the 
80 years’ service? , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

to. Hunt. Well, he would not have any right of pension In that case. 
Commissioner O’CJonnell. He would be dri^iped for a little less thah 30 
years? 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, If he had 80 years’ service he would be paid a pension. 
88819°-^. Doc. 415,64-1—vol Ih-9 
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C-omml»*lonor OVoss-,ll. So the t>eue«t X 

tribiiMne hlni»t*lf—tluw various fuiuls—and confilbuting nis senice to me 
I'ennuylvnnla Co., and everyivliere tliey wprc 

served the otlier year wouhl not he taken into consaleratlon at alw ^ 

Mr. Hunt, lie vvould not be entitled to ii peti-sion; no. _ 

(tonmdssloner 0 ’(Jonnki.l. AerordiiiK to the law. B.v what method are the 
laws of this a.ssoclution ehnnKi'in 

Mr. Hunt. You meiiii tlie relief department, or the pension? , . , 

Conindasloner O'Connkil. Itellef department. The pension department, I 
understand, Is the eompan.v’s own. ....... * 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; the comitanj's own—mamiaed hy a board of omcers, separate 

^'commissioner O’Connkli.. Only the company would have the right to change 


tUosi’? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; only the company would have the right to change those. 
But, referring to tlie regulation of the rolief dciKirtineiit, if there is an amend- 
nient to the regulations. It Is pioposed tit a meeting of the advisory committee 
and acted on at a suhsispient meeting. 

Couunlssloner o’Connki.i.. By (lie inlvlsory conuiiittee? 

Mr. Hunt. Itv th<‘ advisory committee. 

(.lomrnls.sloner O’Connki i,. .Suppose' the employees on the system wanted to 
change the suiau’aunuatlon from $3 to .$4 —leaving out the cents or from $17 
to $20 a monlh? 

Mr. Hunt. I did not unite finish my other answer. Any amendment would 
have to be confirmed by the board of directors. 

Commissioner II'CoN ski i,. Well, tlie point I want to get at—to the members 
of this assochition—all tlie employei-s now, I take it—it being practically com- 
pulsor.v that they should belong—if they desired to change—if a majority of 
tho eniployt'es of the sysiem or the memhers of tliis as,sociattou voted to Increase 
the .superannuation to .$20 a inordh, would tliat prevail? 

Mr. Hunt. If the boaril of direclors concurred in it. 

Commissioner O't'oNMa.i.. The board of directors have the ttiinl word? 

Mr. Hipnt. llotli are concurrent. The board of directors could not make a 
Change without the consent of the advisory committee, and the advisory coin- 
ndttee could not make a change without the consent of the board of directors. 
It must be mutual. 

Comudsshmer O'Connki.i,. Then it yon shoidd have a unanimous vole of the 
memhers of tho assctciaiioti—it'ss, perhaps. th(».sc on the board of directors, who 
were In favor of changing the constitution .so tliat it might increase their 
allowanct'—It would not become elTective unless It hail the approval of the 
iKuird of illrts'tors? 

Mr. Hi NT. i\o, sir. 

(.'oinmlssloner O'ttoNNKi.i.. So, In tlie last woril, the board of directors are 
the men who can change it? 

Mr. Hunt. Not neci'ssarlly The hoard of direclors can not change It unless 
the advisory committee concur- 

Commissioner (I'Conneii, (inlerrnptlng). The advisory committee Is com¬ 
posed of how many? 

Mr. Hunt. Compisisl of 1(! memhers, ,S elected by the members themselves 
and 8 appointed by the com|tany, with the general manager ns chairman ex 
ofllelo. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEi.r. Then, how nmny in the board of directors? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t recall how many- 

Commissioner O’Connkm. (Interrupting). Equally os many? 

Mr. Hunt. The board of tllrectors? 

Commissioner OConnf.i.i,. The other board you spoke of. 

. Mr. Hunt. The board of directors of the company; that Is, not the hoard 
of directors of the managers of the relief department, but the board of direc¬ 
tors of the company. 

' Commissioner O’Connei.i.. They have to approve? 

Mr. Hunt. They have to approve or reject. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, with these 8 or tO members on the advisory 
board and the board of directors opptislng It, probably 20 or 30 men, as the 
case may be, regardless of the 150,000 or 200,000 employees who may be mem¬ 
bers of the association, these 200.000 employees could not change the laws In 
this association unless they had the appsoval of these 8 men and of the board 
of directors of the company? 
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Mr. Htwr. Not neoessarllj'. I am afraid I have not made myself quite clear, 
Mr. O’Connell. The advlsor.v board Is a separate and distinct board from the 
board of directors of the company. Now, they do not act at one time. Amend¬ 
ments to the regulations mu.st be proposed at a meeting of the advisory com¬ 
mittee and acted upon by them, and then later acted upon by the board of 
directors of the company. 

Commissioner O'Oonneix. Well, then, let me see if I make myself clear. 
Suppose all the employees on the Pennsylvania system wanted to increase the 
superannuation to a maximum of $20 a month- 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneu, (continuing). Supiwse by some means a vote was 
taken and all these employees voted for It- 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; that Is, the advisory board. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; 1 am siieaklng of all the members now; and 
they put that up to the advisory board and say, “We have vote<i unani¬ 
mously ”—I do not know how many nieml)er.s, but it dws not make any differ¬ 
ence whether It Is lOO.tHX) or 200,000—“ we have voted to Increase the su|)er- 
annuatlon to $20 a month as a ma.xlmum.” Now, It is within the power of this 
advisory board to veto tiie wishes of all these employees if they wish lo do so') 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And if the.v approve it, it is yet within the itower 
of tlie board of directors of the company to veto it. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Comndssloner Aishton. You say there are 3,200 pensioners? 

Mr. Hunt. Y’es, sir. 

ComniLssioner Aishton. Beneficiaries of the jiension system on the I’enns.vl- 
vaula Kallroad? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Commissioner ArsHTON. And tliat half of those also come in for additional 
benefits under this superannuation fund? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; that Is the number. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you tlie figures showing the amount paid for 
pensions clu.sslfi(>d us you did us to this superannuation fund that you would 
like to put in the record here? 

Mr. Hunt. No; only as it Is shown in the Ixsik that we filed. This book 
slanvs the amount paid In pensions [referring to tlie book entitled "The Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad; Its Policies Toward Its Employees.’’] 

Commissioner Aishton. Cun you state what tlie amount was for the year 
lOH for pensions? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. In 1914 it was $983,620.40. 

Commissioner Aishton. To 3,200 pensioners? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is in the record- 

Mr. Hunt. Y'es, sir; that is in tlie record as suinnitted to the commission. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. then. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just a moment, please. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a moment. Commissioner Weinstock wants to ask 
you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For the correction of the record, I figured out a 
little while ago that the company had contributed in 1914 to the pension fund 
or rather to the sick fund an amount equal to 16 iier cent. My attention has 
heiMi calleil to the fact that that Is an error; that the exact amount Is 13.1 iier 
cent, and I want this correction made In the record. 

Mr. Hunt. That Is what I roughly figured it here. 

Commissioner WnNS’rocK. Thirteen and one-tenth per cent? 

Mr. Hunt. Thirteen per cent. I did not get that far. 

Commissioner OAsiiBrsoN. One moment Mr. Chairman, may I ask one 
question? 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

ilommlssloner Gabsetson. How many employees are assesslble—136,000 nomi¬ 
nally? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; about that. I can give you the- 

Commissioner Gabbetson (Interrupting). Oh, well, I only care to approxi¬ 
mate It. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 
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Ck)ninil 83 ioner (Jaurktson. I only remember hearing It quoted several times, 
and wuntefi to fortify my own remembrance of tiiat. How mocb are those' 
men assessed under the su|)eruunuatiuu fund and the voluntary relief, because 
I suppose they are the same? 

Mr. IlirNT. Well, the full Information, the table. Is given here [referring to 
the pamiildet entllled "'I’be rennsylvanlu Railroad; Its Policies Toward Its 
Employes ” |, anil I will read It. 

(’oinnd.ssloner (Jabuktso.n. What Is the minimum assessment? 

Mr. Ill i.NT. Seventy-live cents. 

Clomnilssloner (jAKiiKT.soN. Per month? 

Mr. lle.N'r. Per month; .ves, sir. 

Coimuls.sloner (Iaiii(kt.so,\. Niue dollars a year? 

Mr. llr.NT. Nine dollars. 

(Vauiui.ssloner Oaiuikiso.s. Wliat is the maximum? 

Mr. Hi nt. Five doliar.s and Iwenly-tive cents [ler month. 

Commissioner (iAKiiK.i'.so,N. And the average amounts that you pay In suner- 
annuatiou run from $;{.4tJ to .fl7.45? 

Mr. Hunt. To $l7.:t(). 

Commissioner (iAiniKTsoN. In addition to that, for the same rate of $9_I 

KU|i|)ose the .$0 |R'r year iiiaii represents tile .fS.lC man? 

Mr. Ili'NT. Yes, sir. 

CommissioiHT (iAiiitKisoN. He jiays ,$() a year to get at the end of his period 
pre.sunmbly .$41) ikm- annum? 

Mr. llt'Nr. Yes; imi lie may have drawn out enormous amounts In benefits. 
MmiriiiHsioiuT (J.MJUKTsoN. Ycs; Imt ho may have drawn nothing? 

Mr. IIVNT. lie may have drawn nothing; yes, that is true 
Coniml.ssioner Cakiictko.n. Are you aware of what the 'men pay and the 
amounts that tliey receive in ilie organizations that have a qun.si pension or 
superunmialhm or disalillity system? 

‘'''V.’ liarrel.son. I have not that information, 

lommlssioner (.muikison, I know one (a-ganlzation that has, out of a total 
niembers I |i ot ,,I).ihk), l tliink .YIO, possibly, to-day men who are on Indigent 

aD(i dtMahllUy pension. ©vru., 

Mr. 11 (I.NT. 1 see. 

Cianmlsslouer (I.mikktson. At an annual cost ot .$.S per year to that mem- 
figures’ nmtl-asl T'''''''"’' Per month. How would you think those 

'y'.'"’ would be only a question of time 

w^n ttu'y would ciaiu* to the end of their resources 

Mr"‘‘i'i'.'Isy"'ei are paying within' their receipts, then? 

you r'efeMo,' MA CarretsIm'"’'' '^“at organization 

^iComnd-ssioner (lAioiKrso.v. Well, it is one that I have very definite knowl- 

Mr. Hunt. I see. 

mlSlC'’ccLt--\Ti‘‘t® n>e-your ad- 
Or was that corrected to 13^ ’ ‘ 

Commissioner Weinstoi'k. Tldreen per cent for 1914 
• Commissioner aARiiErsoN. Aren't voti hleher iWo ... ,s 
went cost? ^ the German Govern- 

or that he is Itttrf. We "dllicVtirinfoniari^^orTsIt a 

determine whether he Is disabled * ^ * ® ourselves to 

deSe”?'®""""' P®” ®f your administrative cost Is self- 

Mr. Hunt. Well- 

I am not using that In an offensive sense 
Mr. Hunt. In a broad sense; yes. “cuaive sense. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. What are vour fivnres nnu 

syS Of the Germans because they hate the LsTcrpr^enreXe^S 

Mr. HtiNT. Yes; that is true. 

figS^STtoW^'’’’'"™"”' the German 

Mr. Hunt. I Imveri’t those figures. 
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' dommltslORei: Qabestson. Right arouud 12, Isn’t it? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t recall. 

Commissioner. Aishton. If you simply took care of the superannuation and 
Hie disabled, Mr. Hunt, do you figure your cost would be as high as $8? 

Mr. Hunt. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. Cutting out the disability and everything of (lint 
kind? 

Mr. Hunt. It would be practically nothing. 

Commissioner Aishton. Practically nothing? 

Mr. Hi'NT. No. In other words. It would about equal the exiienses of the 
pension department which Is only about $.'),0(K) a year. 

Commissioner G\bketson. If that Is true, what Is going to put the other 
organization on the rocks? 

Conimhssloner Aishton. You would Judge they were making money on their 
rules, would you not? 

(No I'esponse.) 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Hunt, that Is all. 

Mr. lloyer. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. SAMUEL M. HOYEE. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name? 

Mr. Hover. Samuel M. Hoyor. 

Chairman Walsh. What la your business, please? 

Mr. Hover. Contractor. 

Chairman Walsh. In what line? 

Mr. HoYEa. Oh, house building, and that sort of thing. 

Clqiirman Walsh. Building contractor? 

Mr. Hoyer, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your occupation in 1911? 

Mr. Hoyek. Latter part of 1911 I was mayor, in 1911, at Altoona. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you take olllcc, and when dlil your office expire? 

Mr. Hover. I first took office In 1893, and next In 1902, and next In 1908. 

Chairman Walsh. And the terms are for how long? 

Mr. Hover. The first, 3 years; the fir.st two terms; and Hie last, 3 years 
and 10 months. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, were you familiar with the conditions in Altoona 
during the time of this labor trouble In 1911? 

Mr. Hoyer. I was there. 

Chairman Walsh. You were mayor at that time, were you? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be good enough to give us a description of Hie 
conditions there, beginning with the arrival of the organizers in Altoona, 
from the A. P. of L.? 

Mr. Hoyer. I remember some men coming there to organize the shopmen. 
I do not know of any disturbance brought about by It. I don’t know just what 
you have reference to. 

Chairman Walsh. What were their names? 

Mr. Hoyer. liet’s see—there was one by the name of Flynn, another by the 
name of Gallagher—I don’t remember; I think I met all of them perhaps once, 
but I don’t remember the balance of their names. 

Chairman Walsh. I will give yon the specific points that have been enumer¬ 
ated In complaints that have been filed with the comml.sslon. Do you know 
anything about the ejection of these organizers from hotels? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe that, please. 

Mr. Hoyer. They were refused admission to the hotels on the ground, as I 
understand It, that they made these remarks—that ls..to me, when I met them— 
that men were afraid they would be refused a license If they kept them. 

Chairman Walsh. Refused a license for what? 

Mr. Hoyer. Selling drinks. 

Chairman Walsh. Liquor. Do you have any Information on that, except such 
as you got from organizers? 

Mr. Hoyrs. That was general talk. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever talk with any of the officers of the company 
about It? 

Mr. Hoyer. No. ' . 
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(Jliulrman Walsh. Did you ever talk with any of the offlcepg charged with 
the adiiiinistratioti of the license law? 

Mr. Horn. No. 

Cliitirniun Walsh. WImt do you know about the treatment of these orgao- 
Itiens by the companies—by the company’s police—If anything? 

Mr. ilorita. They were folloMwi l>y tlie ia)liee everywhere they went. The 
day they came to see me, I remember, (liere wa.s a large window in front of my 
private otBce, and an o/Jieer kept parading back and forward on the outside, 
looking In. 

Clinlrman Walsh, Was tliat tlie mayor’s office at Altoona? 

Mr. Hoyek. ye.s; the mayor's office. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there some kind of a difficulty, In which Organizer 
Gallagher was a-ssaulted? 

Mr. Hoyek. Yes. 

Clialrmau Walsh. What was there about that? 

Mr. Hoyek. 1 do not know u hut brought about the assault, but he was very 
badly used up. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see him? 

Mr. Hoyek. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you get your Information? 

Mr. Hoyek. We had an Inve.stigatlon the following day—the chief of nollce 
and myself. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Weia* you at the head of the police department as mayor? 
Mr. Hoyek. Yes. 

Chairman W.vi.sn. What .sort of an investigation did you make? 

'‘Very iwrson that we thought knew anything about 
the^ trouble and took statemeids from thcju. 

Chairman VVhu.sn. Did you s(h> Mr. Gallagher after he had been assaulted? 

Mr. IioYKB. N<»t until nlitu* ^ot (uil of the lios|)ital. 

Clmlrnmn WALaii. How lon^^ was he In the hosnltul? 

Mr Hoykr. I don’t renieinbor. 

n '‘Ihbnnlze the cireumstanees as to this assault 

on this inan Gallagher Irom what you learned In your investigation? 

Mr. lUrvEK. I rememher an offieer by the name of Luther, a constable from 

^gan Township, assaulted him In the pre.sence of a county detective_Mr 

iinestlgation slmwerl th.it .Spangler stood looking on; in other 
^rde. kwpliiK otliers awiiy until the eonstahle would throueh with hi*; 
mnt?8 omc c iniinedlutely placed him under arrest and took him to an alder- 

Ohalrman Walsh (hUerruptitifi). Placed who under arrest? 

Mr. Hoykr, Luther, the constable, and took him to an alderman’s office- and 

Chairman 'Vm.sh. The offlcm- was not to he found who arrested him? 

Mr Hoyek. Mr. Luther. Spangler was the eounty detective 

Chairman Walsh. Spangler was the man that made the arrest and Luther 
was charged with assault? arrest, ana Luther 

Mr. Hovek. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was his ball forfeited? 

Mr. Hoyek. It seemed not; they nevm- cot tiim ___ . 

lag Ho seems to have left as soon as the^illmt wasM;; " 

Chairman ^^alsh. Do yon know about (!io rciiiiiur rvf u„ua *.u 
prevent organlaws from hoUllng meetings’ Tint i bm'™ company to 

Mr. Hoyek. Well, I hoard Mr CrelghI™ dFroc elthe’T Mr” 
to rent all of the available halls in Altoona, Holudavsburi—rnm 
Juniata was one and probably Gallltzin. Jsburg I am not sure— 

Chaimiau YYalsh. Who was Creighton? 

Mr. Hoyek. General superintendent of the P. U. U. 

Ohalrmnii Walsh. Do you know whether any action wn« tnton 
to the renting of these halls by the company? 

or^nlze^^might''"^’' that the 

imw “y hall m which to 

J ‘hey had one hall probably, I do not know how the. » 
or anything about It. I did not concern myself about thgt part of ItTl wmirymi 
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to “y b"'’*"®®': I was' 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, your business as mayor of the eltv? 

Itfr Hoykb Ygs. s.ai.j j 

tl.S!“ln”91l7^®“' Pf ‘he dty of Altoona at that 

Mr. Hoyka About 62,000. 

Chairman Wamh. Do you toow anything about the dlsoharge of comnanv 
employees for affiliating with the organisation that was gotten un? ™“P®“y 
Mr. Hoyeb. Nothing; only general rumor. 

itsdf?*™®" ‘''hat do you know with respect to the calling of the strike 

Mr. Hoyeb. What brought It about? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hoyeb. Well, as I noticed In this little pamphlet [Indicating]; first after 
the organizers were working for a .short time there wa.s an effort made to In¬ 
duce the men to stay out of the organization to save trouble, as I underst.aM by 
the railroad company. They had a large meeting In a theater In Altoona, which 
was attended by a very large number of people, almost all employees a vory 
enthusiastic meeting, that seemed to settle all trouble for tbe time but un¬ 
fortunately there was a ple<« card that the company clalnual was not Intend^ 
in the’shops"'’®’’'* P‘‘ ‘"e men In same w^y 

op™ hZe ^ toea'ter r*’ held In the 

Mr. Hoyeb. It was supposed to l>e the shopmen. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It a meeting of their organization? 

Mr. HO.YEE. No; Just general. 

Chairman Wai.sh. A mass meeting of the shopmen? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes; and It seemed to be a very satisfactory meeting, but the 
real tro\ihle hnpi)ened the f(dlowlng day. " ^ 

Chairman Walsh. What was there about the pl(>ce card? 
inerhaffira'^** *^***^** seemed to have cut prices as to some classes of 

Chairman Walsh. Piecework prices to be paid in the shops? 

‘he shops, If I remember right, that was running 
piecework, and that got noised about among the men, and 
being organized they at once appointed a committee to wait on 
inwhaX^®thy"^*’‘‘"i‘^’ ^ ‘hlnk, and while they were waiting on the master 
Twe ?th i . f®" hese ef It In some manner and got on the 

PennsvlvR^nm^r n'^*‘^o®’ ‘hf br^ge crossing between the main shops of the 
lahnroyl fi ““<1 began doing some talking that rather enthused the 

g veil them Wr.“^i®^®T’ “ i^PPP'® P‘ PPhP® P®'"® “'"“K »“'• I had 

o .Tnt ‘h®“ ‘® Berest any organizers that would speak at any other 

In a* ‘li’f " ‘h® ®“y- '''® designated an old public square for them 
point‘a^nri f “'®^ ®‘.®bb®‘' “‘ " hotel, they stayed at a hotel at this 

point, and I gave them instructions to arrest these organizers If they found 

of mir ®'^‘ ®®’ b'h*" ‘h®y began to speak from the bridge two 

along and placed them under arrest. At that a lot of men 
over aid were h®m ®"‘®‘bl® bridge and broke the railing and live or six fell 
olnL ?t ^ »“PPoae It was a blessing that this happened, be- 

rotoL ev 1 ^’'® “"'h more serious if this had not happened. If the 

yjere *^® '1*'® bad not broken. Then the men went back to work. There 

fhtm ““®® ‘hB‘ stayed out, and they would have a parade each dw 

anv b'as entirely orderly, and not a particle of disorder In 

‘h® ®*eeutlve committee, I remember, were ar- 
llke thi^ ® TOK ?*' ‘browing about some sort of literature, I think something 
Ortlnon^ constitutes a scab," and that kind of thing was against the 

®'^i?*lb®®’ ‘be ‘tro were brought Into my office, 
cnalrman Walsh. By the. city police? 

Mr. Hoyeb. That was the only disorder that we ever had. 

cnalrman Walsh. Now, what measures were taken by the comoauv with 
retorence to bringing In police? company wiin 

Mr. Hotml Well, the company had a great many police officers there. 
narii^T^™*® they have uniformed police officers In the dty ordl- 
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Mr. Hoyeb. No. There may have been about the depot, but their offlcers, tf I 
remember right, are not uniformed. 

Chairman Wai,bh. Are they required to obtain a commission from the police 
board or some State nntliorlly? 

Mr. HoYE*. I really don’t know; I think they get their appointment thron0» 
the judge of the court. 

Chairman Wai.hii. How many police were l)rought Into the city by the com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Hoykb. Mr. Ih’veroaux told ns that there were 61, Is my recollection, on 
the bridge. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who Is Mr. Devcreaux? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Ho was their su|ierlntcndent of motive power and has died Since. 
He told us, a bunch of us together, that there were 01 of their offlcers on the 
bridge at the time of this occurrence. 

Clmlrimin Walsh. And about how many, would you say, were In the crowd 
on the bridge? 

Mr. Hoyeb. I have no Idea; I went away that day for a little rest; I was up 
almost day and night. 

Chairman WAisit. Hid you receive Information by way of a report or any¬ 
thing about the number of men, approximately, that were in the crowd? 

Mr. Hoyeb. There were probably fcair or five hundred anyway; about as 
many as could possibly get on tlie bridge. 

Chairman W.m sm. How many police vvi're on the Altoona force at the time? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Ii'orl,\-one. If my recollection is right. 

Chairman Wmsit Was tile city able to preserve order up to that time; did 
they preserve order? 

Mr. Hoyeb. There never was any disorder whatever. 

Chairman Wai,sii. How long did the.se parades of the men continue that re- 
irtnlneil out on strike? 


Mr. Hover. There was jiaradlng for four or five days; something of that 
kind proliahly. as I remember. 

Clialrinan W,M.sit. Hid yon have any talks wltli the company officials during 
tnis timo? ^ 

Mr. UoYEH. Oh. yes. 

Chairman W.m.sii. Give tlie substance of them, rheir attittide toward von, 
what they hail to say. etc. 

Mr. Hoyeb. Well, Mr. Creighton always wanted me to arrest the strikers and 
prevent them from parading, and, of cour.se, I had no authority under the law 
TO no anything of the kind as long ns they were orderly; they had a perfect 
rtght and were allowed tliere to parade, of course, but would be cautioned to 
no disorder wlintever. and there, was not one particle. I 
to thp sHehtost (llsorrler of any kind. 

T fnr '^****^ requested to do that? 

siihstanop of tlie conversation, whatever It was. 
What was the choree, that those tjontloinen made apnlnat them? 

Mr. Hoter. Just on Kiaieral prlnoiple.s; Mr. Creighton wanted me to arrostt 
principles: oitlier the organizers or the men; Just so somebody 


Chairman Walsh. You refusi^l to do that? 

Mr. Hoyiw, TJndoubtedly: I .-lald to him on a number of occasions that the 
onmnlzera had as much right there ns he and I—I used our names because I 
w^mayor and he was superliUemlent of the road-so long as tto 

fnTn™‘’«eVo "lever" w\" Tny. “nduct about them 

Of tte'JTwb/rt H)erdesrr:d"Sc^7dyrrS a of the offleetu 

Mr. Hoteb. Yes, sir; there was. 

Chairman Walsh. Just .state what that was 

Mr. Hoyeb. Mr. CTOlghton on different occasions insisted on me arresting 
TOme pe^n, either the or^nlxer-he Insisted more freely that throrSSI 
be arrested, and I would always contend that we had no right whatever- 
they were keeping within their bounda I said to him on two different 
slons. " Supposing we arrest some person, then likelv it will be the can^of 
of life: we will start a riot,” and he said, “ Supposing we do start a riot” and^ 
said, "There will likely be loss of life," and he said, "80^1^ therrS." 
And he on one occasion sold, “ Don’t your officers understand when they take 
their oath of office that they stand a chance of losing their Uvea In the discharge 
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daty?" And I said, “They have no duty to perform other than what they 
are,” and I thought that he was very unreasonable. The gentleman is priwut; 
and If I am wrong he can correct me. He and I were not alone when that was 
Bald. 

Chairman Walsh. Who else was present? 

Mr. Hoyeb. The chief of police was along with me, for one; Mr. Devereaux 
and Mr. Preston were present, I think, on both occasions. I know Mr. Preston 
was once, and so was Mr. Devereapx, and Mr. Devereaux agreed with me and 
said I had no right to place those organizers under arre-st 

Chairman Walsh. Were any arrests ever made by your police force In that 
strike? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Never; only the two that I told you that were circulating little 
pamphlets. 

Chairman Walsh. That was from beginning to end? 

Mr. Hoyeb. From beginning to end. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a meeting In the schedule room of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad with some other gentlemen? 

Mr. Hoyeb. I was called to the schedule room—I had many meetings with 
Mr. Creighton, and he and I could not agree on handling a strike. I wantetl— 
remember I felt that my duty was this, I had no feeling against the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Co.; In other words, they always treated me elegantly, and I 
have the kindliest feeling; but he did not seem to want to .settle the strike; 
there seemeti to be something else back of It. 

Now, I would Instruct my officers every morning and every evening going 
on duty Just what to do. My position was to prevent trouble. I (lldn’l care 
anything about the organization, whether the men organized or did not, but 
I felt It was my duty to prevent trouble, loss of life, and loss of property, ami 
we succeeded very well In doing that, and I tbink any reasonable person will 
tell you that we did. Now, I was called Into the schetlule room in the pres¬ 
ence—I guess that la what you have reference to there—In the presence of 
a lot of gentlemen; I remember there was a representative of - each of the 
four newspapers of Altoona, and (luite a mimber of gentlemen, and Mr. 
Creighton there asked us, he said this, he said, “ I have called you gentlemen 
together, you gentlemen being a representative lot of citizens of the city and 
county, and the mayor. In order that we ndght determine some way of stop¬ 
ping this trouble.” I told him that he could stoj) the tro\d)le very quickly. 
Now, there were a number of men present at that meeting; there most have 
been 20; and I could name almost all, if yon wish; and I told him If he would 
allow the men to go to work the next day, that they wnnterl to go back to 
work, that they saw that they were wrong, that It would settle It; but Mr. 
Creighton claimed that they could not go back, because the time limit expired 
that day, In the morning, and this meeting was now probably 8 o’clock In the 
evening. I knew nothing of this meeting until I was cnlle<l and asked to come 
down light away to the office, and I found these gentlemen all there. Quite 
a discussion took place, back and forth, and some person suggested that I 
take a hand and settle the strike. That came up, I think, through a news¬ 
paper article that said that I had a delegation In my office and that I was 
going to try to bring about peace. The delegation I had in my office were the 
two gentlemen that were arrested, and I was advising them to get back to 
their work, and that they had surely made a mistake In striking, and that Is 
the way It was. They took their information from the newspaper men that 
1 was going to try to bring about peace. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was It after this strike was ordered that the 
men went out on strike that you had this meeting In the schedule room? 

Mr. Hoyeb. I don’t remember what day of the week the meeting was on, 
but I remember It was the same week. I would imagine about four or five 
days, probably, after the bridge broke down. 

Chairman Walsh. How many people were Involved In It at that time? How 
Jany wanted to go back? 

Mr. Hoyeb. I think almost all of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the occasion upon which about 600 went out? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Well, at that time Mr. Devereaux stated there were 573 out 

Chairman Walsh. They were In the main residents of Altoona? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes, sir; they were principally Altoona citizens. He took from 
a couple of slips that he had and said, “ These are Altoona shops and the Fourth 
Stre^ shops and the Juniata shops,” and on through, along that way, and added 
them up, and said there ware 5'78 out 
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ClmlrmBti Walsh. And you snld practically all of them wished to go bacRT< 
Mr. HoVeb. I think all of them would have been satisfied to go back If they • 
could have gotten back, but the company Issueii an order that any person 
that failed to report on that morning at 7 o’clock would consider himself 
discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that time in the day? 

Mr. Hoysk. The mt'eting was at 8 o’clock In the evening. 

Chairman Walsh. After the strke, did you have any conversation with the 
oflicers III regard to It? 

Mr. Hover. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Our attention has been called to an alleged conversation 
which took place between you and the oflicers of the company with reference 
to Immunity for the men that assaulted the organizers. Is there anything lu 
that story 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yea, sir; there Is. 

Chairman Wai.sii. .lust state what It was. 

Mr. Hover. We thought from our investigation that there was a great wrong 
done the organizer, and as mayor we felt It was a shame that such a thing 
should happen In the city without the person that did It being arrested, for 
from all iiiiiiearances the man was kicked to death. We thought he was dead 
when he was picked up. and. of course. I had the chief of police swear out an 
Information against the person that did it. It was no secret; a number of iieo- 
ple saw It. We Ihought all the time that he was smuggled aw'ay, and some 
time elaiiseil—ipilte a good while—I can’t say how long, but quite a good while— 
when Mr. Keiiding. who was superintendent of motive power, asketl me If I 
would not leave up on this man and leave him come buck; that he was sort of 
homesick for his family; he was a married man and has a family; I don’t 
kliow how large a one; and saying that they bad fixed the judge and the dks- 
trlct attorney and the alderman who took the ball and the countv detective, 
and I was the only stumbling block Now, I said, he was not our prisoner; we 
never caught him; we didn't have an opportunity; that we would have If we 
TOUld; but that he belonged to the Commonwealth, and it the Conunouwealth 

‘ ^ "" '>''jfction. We notified the 

fsi* ellect, and the next ilay he was on the streets. 

Clmlrman Wai.sh. Was he ever prosecuted or punished? 

Mr. Hoykr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ever have a trial? 

Mr. Hover. Never. 

Chairman VValsh. What was the date of the strike, Mr. Hover? 

H .b'l''’ y"" the exact date. I had all tile dates in refer- 

^ wliother I amhi m that one or not, 
Umlrumn Walsh. You have nol that with you? 

I ^ t know what you wanted. 

os not give the date that Mr. Creighton fixed 

as tte day the men should go liaek to work, If at all? 

Mr. Hoyeb. No. It was on Eriday. 

me?be"tnken haek? feflUfsted that the 

Mr. Hoyeb. I couldn’t fix the date exactly 

tlons^o'murl't wS"^'*- >'■«> -true 

^^^alrman Walsh. It was Friday that the men ha.l Instructions to return to 

to. Hover. Yes, sir; and (hey falUxl to return. 

^airman I^lsh. Yes; and you hud your meeting Friday night? 

to. Hoveb. Yes, sir; and I was ealkal into Mr. Creighton’s offiee on Frldov 

went^o™ on tolke? " "" 


Mr. Hoyeb. They were out then. 

Chairman Walsh. How long had they been out on Friday? 

Mr. Hoveb. 1 am not able to say. but I think on Monday. 

Chairman Walsh. It all iKcurred within the week? 

Mr. Hoveb. Yes, sir; and maybe Tuesday • they were only parading about fnnr 
days Is my recollection. ^ 
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Chatrmsn Wamh. And yonr recollection also is that U n-as on that same 
iilglit that you asked Mr. Creighton to take them back to work, the same Friday 
night about 8 o’clock- 

Mr. Hoybb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was the same day upon widcli Mr. Creighton Imd 
Issued his order that they were to return that morning at 7 o'clock or not at all. 

Mr. Hoyer. For that reason he said he could not take them hack, that when¬ 
ever they Issued an order they never retracted. 

Chairman Walsh. What had been your business prior to l)eing mayor? 

Mr. Hoyek. I had been In the coal business for luuuy years. 

Chairman Walsh. A coal merchant? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you been in the employ of the railroad comimny? 

Mr. Hoyeh. Never, No, sir; I never worked a day for llie railway company. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you given all the conversation that you can rei'oliect 
that was had in the schedule room? 

Mr. Hoyee. Well, I would not like te tell you all of it. 

(Hiairman Walsh. I think It might be well, as hnig us we have gone into it, a 
part of it, Mr. Hoyer, unless there Is some personal or legal objection, 1 wish 
you would go into it and give us tlie substance of all that was said there. 

Mr. Hoyer. Well, really. Mr. Crelgldon had handled the strike |)ropositlon in 
such a way that it had me worried. I had gone through one prior to that In 
18P4. We had a strike right outside of the city Hndts, and I settled that one 
In about two or three hours. But one of Mr. Creighton’s predecessors came to 
my assistance, Mr, Shepherd. That was a real serious one; they were then 
threatening to burn, and everything of the kind, so much so that I had two 
revolvers lying on my desk; and they were so tame and mild that there was no 
excuse for any particular excitement at all at this time. The men were as 
orilerly as men could possibly be. In reference to—I got In a bad humor when 
Mr. Creighton said that these men, these 573 men, were out, ab.solutely <mt, 
he said, to stay out. When some persoti made the remark that I be selectiHl to 
bring about peace, he says, “ That won’t do; we don't want any politics In this.” 
He seemed to look on me Just as an ordinary ward politician, Mr. Greavey was 
mentioned as a man to settle the trouble, and he said, “AI>solutely no; that 
would be equally as bad.” So the matter had been conducted In such a manner 
that I lost my temjjer, and I told Mr. Creighton if he did not allow the men to 
go to work the next morning that I would go out at the head of the strike, that 
then; was really no trouble, and that he was the man that could settle It if he 
would, Just by allowing the men to go back to work; and I left them for a few 
minutes, and when I came hack they decided to leave the men go to work, I 
told them very positively what I would do. 

Chairman Walsh. And so the men were permitted then to return to work? 

Mr. Hoyer, Yea, air; they went to work. Mr. Devereaux telephoned me the 
next day at 10 o’clock that very close to 250 men had gone to work on Satunlay 
morning of the 573, and they dwindled down until there was about, he told me, 
about ^ or 85, and he said he would like to discipline those men, and wanted 
it done In a friendly way, and I told him to do so, so what became of those 
fellows, I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe that Is all, unless some of the other commis¬ 
sioners have something to ask you. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just one question, Mr. Hoyer. You say Altoona Is 
a city of 62,000? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And the police force was 41 men? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Included the chief of police and patrolmen 
and all? 

Mr. Hoyer. Just patrolmen. 

Commissioner Aishton. They are divided, I suppose. Into a day and night 
force? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was any request made by any of the Pennsylvania 
people for additional police protection? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. Mr. Creighton.thought we ought to bring In the State 
constabulary, and I always contended that we could cope with the situation, 
because there was nothing startling, they were all iieaceable and quiet, as 
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quiet u» this room, an.v more than the noise of men’s feet walking the street 
The only disorder I heard of at all that you might call disorder were men 
In passing a newspaisn- that they thought had not treated them fairly, they 
Just said In a low voice, “ Scab, scab, scab, scab.’" Now, that was the only 
remark that I lieard being made. 

Ckmimlsslouer Aishton. There was one man, you say, that was assaulted? 
Mr. Hoybii. Fes, sir; he was an organiser. 

Commi.ssloner Aishto.v, lie was an organizer? 

Mr. Hoykb. Ye.s, sir. 

Coninds.sloner AisitTON. Were there any other eases of assault? 

Mr. floYEB. No, sir; there was uot even a fight. 

(/Ommlssloner Aishton. You said that the man that assaulteil this Gallagher 
was' a man by the name of laifher, a con.stable, of Isigan Township? 

Sir. Hoyek. Ye.s, sir; Altoona .sets In the very center of Logan Township 
Commissioner Aishton. Altoona Is a part of Logan Township? ^ 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes, sir. 

Chalrinan Walsh, Was there a petition gotten up by the citizens of Altoona 
asking Mr. (.reigliton to take tlie.se men back? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were tlie circumstances of that appeal? 

«ti "i" Altoona were anxious that the matter be eif 

r;rr,=.';;^'rr =ri-!.“Ss“ 

- -.. 

Chniiimin Walsh As an excuse for whom, for you as an officer? 

had giveu'orders tLV if Th*v*^ li’i''^ People taking back the men after they 
l!e dls^ar^Ml.*^ "’e‘'k that morning they woutd 

nHaaulli'd\lr.''(ianaKiaV,'\,l'H'’as'a''c(mll(v'^^^^^^^^ ^ understootl It, 

ploy of the I’ennsylvaaia Itailriridv detective and was not In the em- 

Mr. Hoyeb. lie was a ,'ounty detective. 

vanla Uailrmai?""'' ‘■''“neeted with the Pennsyl- 

tlie rallnaid e<aii|iaiiv .yTh') a^lav'^'lHai then ***** '* *^88 costing 

had gone by, at a mst , f ho h * ™'* '•e™wiiber now, 22 days 

temlwl then apiln tJuit (hore wu-f *n > ^^^ /*’** Altoona, and I con- 

tlioy needed thi'iii in |la>ir llm' of Paying them unless 

bought a gross of revolvers, lul exliih ted . said they had 

these fellows. exinhited one that was placed in the hands of 

revolver? 

1 think he gave tim cl.lmmotive power. 

(>>mn]|R8l<)n(‘r (Jaurktson i’hi» trouble was all over, 

by Luther, was that before the strike or Ihminc'’”" “““ Gallagher, made 

now,'reXv!*i can'not'sn.v.'"l' didn't pav‘‘anv‘ ''‘*'** 

of that matter; I think I could give vmi nH of ““ *® *’**®*- ***<* *•• 

body that knew anything abmiUt froiii til r?* * P** **’ s*'®*Ylng every- 

data the following day, iind Imtber Su" ?ah ***** 

the life out of liim. ^ ® ^ undoubtedly to kick 

Commissioner Gajuustson. Aftpr vm? *u 
the company who came to you trarranile fi/t ™'**®*'«**<*e with the officers of 

pro^ute him, what was your imm-^slon thon*^®E *''®“''* “°* 

Luther’s act? impression then, that the company stood for 

Mr. Hoyki. That undoubtedly was; ves sir 
vommlssloner Gabbetson. And that ti.ov koa > 
fte time? ***** Itnown of his whereabouts all 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes, sir. 
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CommlMloner O’CONNmi. Mr. Hoyer, thege 30 men you say that were .llx 
clplined in some way, I retber Inferred that they disappeared. You mean t ev 
were driven out of the city or something of that kind? 

Mr. Hovra. I know that some of them could not get employment in the oitv 
at all.. Just to show you, we had a fund to take care of branded neonh. nS 
would buy half-price tickets to get people that were stcrndeliav™? and 
remember their general superintendent refused me a charity ticket for one of 
the 33 who were discharged, and didn’t have a dollar, and he couldn’t «et out 
of town, and we had to put up the straight money and buy a ticket and send 
him—iny Impression Is to this town; that is, right to Washington, and from here 
I think he went to West Virginia to some ear shops. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were these men, any of them, old residents of 
Altoona? 

Mr. IIOYEB. Yes, sir; this man was, had lived there a long time 

Commissioner O’Connell. And did he have a home there? 

Mr. Hoyer. I think he was a renter; I know he was a resident there ami hail 
a small family. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. Were any of the men Interested In homes, of those 
that you say were refused employment ? 

Air, Hoybs. That I don’t know; only what came In my regular line; I didn’t 
pay any attention to the other matters, very little attention. I merely make 
this statement In the Interest of humanity. The way that strike proimslthm 
was handled there was really a disgrace, and a thing of that kind ought not 
to he allowed to happen again. 

Clmmlssloner O’Connell. Were you a candidate to resucceed yourself as 
mayor at the next election after this time? 


Mr. Moyer. No, sir; I ran for comrnlssloni'r a year or so ago. 

Commissioner 0’Conneu« Were you elected? 

Mr. Hover. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there any particular reason for being de- 
featcsl? 


Mr. Hoyer. Oh, yes; but It was not on account of the Pennsylvania Hallroad. 

Commls-sloner O’Connell Not because of any association with the strike? 

Mr. Hoyer. Oh, my, no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have heard statements made about Altoona being 
largely a one-shop town, that the company has rather a natural Influence ovit 
not only the lives of the people employed In their shops, but In the business 
world and commercial world of Altoona. What is the general Impression In 
Altoona as to the control of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., as to controlling 
them, the entire Inhabitants? 

Mr. Hoyer. The company treats the people very nicely, and while they may 
exercise some influence In various manners, why, they treat the people of 
Altoona very fair. 

Commissioner O’Connell Do they appear In the political arena In any way? 

Mr. Hoyer. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell Interested In who holds the mayoralty Job In the 
city and counselor? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell Did they enter actually Into the question of the 
election of certain people? 

Mr. Hoyer. I could not say that; they ore very heavy taxpayers In Altoona. 

Commissioner O’Connell Just assumeri the natural rights of citizenship? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes; Just as any other person would be active. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That la all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock would like to ask some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Can any candidate for political ofilce In Altoona be 
elected if the Pennsylvania Hallroad Co. Is opposed to him? 

Mr. Hoyer. Oh, yes. 

Cmnmtsstouer Weinstook. Then the Pennsylvania Railroad "Co. does not 
dominate the political situation In Altoona? 

Mr. Hoyer. Oh, no; In fact It Is very seldom that they ever take any partic¬ 
ular part, very seldom. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do they keep their hands off politically? 

Mr. hoyer. As I said before, not any more than the average person or cor¬ 
poration would do. 
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CommlHBloner Wisinstock. I have In my hand «, 
to tho Commission on Industrial Relations from the Order of Railroad Tel^ > 
raphera, by H. H. Perliam, president," in which charges are matte r 

against the Peniiaylvanlu Kallroad Co„ among others this charge on page 3, 
that the Pennsylvania Kallroad Co. aiipears to exercise so complete a domina¬ 
tion over all of the affairs, Indu.strlnl and governmental, over a larp area of 
this country that It Is siifflclent to overthrow legal and constitutional rights of 
persons not favorable to Us doniinntion. That within the area of the domlna- 
tloii of this conipuiiy liberty <*xlsfs ii<*t un(h*r law but only to the extent of this 
companv’H authorization. Its nu*n have no rl^rhts as men, but merely such 
rights (is it [lermlts. Now, ymi have been a citizen nnd a public man, mayor 
of Altoona, and what would he yi>ur comment on this charge? 

Mr, Hover. That seems to he the general Impression, but I could not say this 
Iminesslon Is correct. ^ * u « 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. What are the Incts ns you know the facts to be? 

Mr. Hoveb, I was In public ollice HI years, as councilman und mayor of 
Altoona, and I was never asked to do anything that was not entirely right, In 
Biy oiihdoti, exceplliig in this strike proposlttoii. and I suppose In my feeling 
for humunitv—I started as a hit of a boy m.vself at work—I talked a good 
deal. I sui)pose, at that time, and that is why, I suppose, I am here to-day: but 
I did If because I thought an occnrreni-e of that kind should not happen, If pos¬ 


sible, In my city again. 

(’ominlssioiaw W'ei.xstock. Wore your .sympathies In that particular strike 
With the strikers or with tlic coinpari.v? 

Mr. Hoyek. Neither; 1 was only iaieresfed, ns mayor of the city, in my ca¬ 
pacity of keeping order, jind that I was doing, and while I was doing that I 
was prevalhsi on to do things llial looked so ridienlous to me that I became 
sort of red-headed over It and lost iny teiniier, 

Oonnnissioner tVEiNsroeK. ih'ioailed on h.v whom? 

Mr. Hoyek. Mr. t’reigtiton. rreigliton wa.s the man. 

Conunlssloner Weinstock. Wlio was Orelgliton? 

Mr. flovEii. He was general superintendent of the road. 

Coninilssimier WEi.xsTor'K. t)f the Penn.sylvanin Kallroad Co.? 

Mr. IlinEK. Yes. 

Commissioner WEi.N'sroei;. Hut you did not coni|ily with his requests? 

Mr. Hovek. I did not. 

Comml.ssloncr Weinstock. Yon neted indeiiendently? 

Mr. Hoveb, I did. 

Coinnilssloner Weixstock, You had no politieni fears in doing that? 

Mr. Hover. I had not; no. 1 was doing niy duty. I made that remark, and 
I think Mr. Crelghloii Is here to-day nnd will bear me out in that—that if I 
have to leave town the day following the expiration of my term as mayor, 1 will 
do my duty ns 1 sw It. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. 'I'hen I should understand your position to be 
this; That while there Is a general imiiression abroad that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. does exerei.se doaiinatlon over governmental affairs within Its 
area, that that Is iiol a faefV 

Mr. Hover. AY ell. from self-e\perienee 1 eould not say so. I have been In 
office so long, inayhe. Hint lliey knew I am one of tlic fellows they did not need 
to look after: I do not know what they might do with other people. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Do you know of any Instances that have come 
under your ohservatlon nr knowledge? 

Mr. Hover. Yes; I do. 

Conunlssloner Wein.stock, Where they did control politically? 

Mr. Hoveb. Yea. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Please cite those instances. 

Mr. Hover. 1 could cite the inslmice of a contract that was let during my 
last administration, involving about S30.000, where another was $16,000 less 
than the one who w.ts given the contract. I vetoed the proposition, b^use I 
wanted to bo fair to the people who imid the bill, and then one of the railroad 
officials did call In men who asked me to veto this .same legislation and asked 
them to pass It over ray veto after that, after they had been In my private office 
and asked me. I said, “ Men, you do not need to ask me; I will do that regard- 
loss of whether you stand by me or not; It Is a matter of duty.” One of the 
railroad officials did get the men to change and do the other thing a day or 
two later. 

Oommssloner Weinstock. You mean members of the board of aldermen? 
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Mr. Hoyes. No; council. 

CotnnJlssloner Weinstock. How many were there?. 

Mr. Hoyeb. At that time we had a council, but at this time we have a board 
of commissioners. We had a council then consisting of 36 members. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. There were 36 members In the eouneil? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And It took 19, I presume, lo carry? 

Mr. Hoyisb. No; there were two branches. There were 13 wards and 13 
members of the higher branch and 24 members of the lower branch. So of 
the higher branch It took 7 members for a quorum. It took two-thirds to pass 
a resolution over my veto. They got the tw(sthlrds. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As I understand It, the council approveil of a 
cerlaln bid which was 15 per cent higher than a certain other bid? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On what grounds did they approve of this higher 


bid? 

Mr. Hoyeb. They did not have anything to say, oidy it was let to a home 
contractor. 

Comml-ssloner Weinstock. But it meant a 1.5 iwr cent loss to the iieoplo? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Fifteen thousand dollars, practically. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you tlien vetoed that measure? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And It was passed over your veto? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you say it was passetl over your veto boeanst* 
(lie I’enn.sylvanla Railroad Co., through its representatives, Influenced enough 
members of the council to carry It over your veto? 

Mr. Hoyeb. That Is where I am told the Influence came from by the.gentle¬ 
man who bellied do It. So that Is as near as I can get to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y^ou do not know it of your own personal knowl- 
eilge, but only from hearsay? 

Mr. Hoyeb. That Is correct; they would not let me know that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I>o you know of any other Instance where the 
Penn.sylvanla Railroad Co. was said to have used tlieir influence or power 
politically? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Oh, yes; but In rather minor affairs, you know. I would not 
Yvant to say very much about that, because, as I said to you, during all the 
years I was In public life no ofllcittl has ever asked nte to do anything that did 
not seem to be entirely all right, except this request of Mr. Creighton. 

(iommlssloner Weinstock. In order to make the thing still clearer, let me 
say that In my own State of California, for many years, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. absolutely dominated politically, and no man could get a nomina¬ 
tion unless It was with the approval of the Stmthern Pacific Railroad Co.; 
they ruled the destinies of the State politically and held that part of the State 
In the palm of their hand. Does that same condition prevail In your vicinity? 

Mr. Hoyeb. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It does not? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Not so much; I would not say that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do the employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
In Altoona, so far as you know, vote Indeitendenfly, or are they dlctatetl to 
by the company? 

Mr. Hoyeb. As councilman? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No ; voting as voters. 

Mr. Hoyeb. Emoloyees? . j * . n 

Mr. Weinstock. Yea; so far as you know, has the company tried to Influ¬ 
ence the vote of Its employees? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what way? 

Mr. Hoyeb. In trying to get them to vote against a certain candidate; but 
that generally acted as a boomerang against them as to the fellow that they 
were trying to defeat * 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would be their method of endeavoring to 
get their employees to vote as they wanted them to vote? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Generally through the foremen. „ 

Commissioner Weinstock. ,The foremen would pass the word down the line? 
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(iuBmSner WK.N.sTo<,K. Woul.l the men, so far as you know, comply with 
“'wrHovEB. Well, we have a seeret ballot In Pennsylvania, and It generally 

Just had the opposite effect. 

fk)iuinls.sloner Wkinstock. So that they really had no conWol? j . v , 

Mr Hover Not very much, I would not think so; no. If they showed their 
hand at all. It only hud the opposite effect, even with their own employees. 

Comml.sNloner Weinstock. That l.s, their employees seemed to resent being 
dictated to? 

Mr. Hover. Yes. , , 

fviiuinissloncr Wkinstock. And would exercise an Independent privilege? 

Mr. Hover. Yea, sir. , , ... 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Kcnlly, Mr. Hoyer, the only points of difference 
that occurrtsl between yon ami the odlcers of the Pennsylvania Railroad was a 
difference of opinion between yourself and Mr. Creighton, the general superin¬ 
tendent, ns to the ndvisnblllty of the arrest of a number of people? 

Mr. Hover. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstik'K. In the first Instance? 

Mr. Hover. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And in tlie last instance about the advisability of 
some 3(10 men being taken back into the shop in a body after their notice had 
expireil? 

Mr. Hover. Yes; betHcen m) and 0(K>—,'>73 men altogether. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. .'to those are ihe only points of difference that 


s 

Mr. Hovkr. Yes, sir; I have come in contact wdth the officials of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad at Altoona for many years, starting in 1888, and always had 
tile kindest treatment and no unreasonable requests made of me except by Mr. 
Creighton in this strike affair. 

Conmiissioiier Wkinstock. And ymir principal criticism of the handling of 
the striki'- 

Mr. Hover (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (eontinning). Is the failure to take those men 
back Immediately wlthnnt any question? 

Mr. Hover. From Interfering, yon mean? 

Coninilssloner Weinstock. No; I say- 

Mr. Hover. Ch, yes; I nnderstiiml; yea. 

Commissioner W’einstock. So (lie principal criticism you would have of 
hnndlln.g that strike was tlieir failure to take those men back to work after 
their time expired? 

Mr. Hover. Yea, air; there are a great many of them being punished to this 
day; I know - ninny of them to this day. 

Chairman W,m,.sh. Mr. hennon lias some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon, Mr. Hoyer, I understood you to say that you made 
the remark that you intended to perform your duty as you sav’ it even If It 
eamsed you to have to leave Altoona the day after your term of office expired. 
What put that frame of mind Into your head so that you gave expression to 
that? 

Mr, Hover. Well, I knew the powerful Influence of this great railroad 
isnnpany. 

Commissioner I.ennon. So that there was evidently some power that- 

Mr. Hover (interrupting). I knew that Mr. Creighton would not feel kindly 
to me, of course, taking the position I did, and I am sure I have felt very 
unkindly toward him for the position he took. 

Commissioner Ltonon. Yon mentioned another cause which seems to give 
some exhibition of polKlcnl influence or domination. I understood you that 
after this Mr. Luther had dlsnppeared—falletl to appear for preliminary ex¬ 
amination, some time thereafter some one came to you and asked that yon let 
up so far as the information which had been filed by your chief of police— 
that the Judge had been fixed, the the constable had been reached with the 
necessary Influence, and that the only thing that stooo in the way of the ' 
man returning to Altoona and his family was your position. 

Mr. Hover. Yivs. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do yon think that Is an evidence of domination In 
the affairs of a community that is commendable by a corporation? 

Mr. Hover. It is not. It la disgraceful. 
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Oommlssloner Lennon. I think that Is all 

Chairman Wamh Mr. O’Oonnell, did you have somethlna? 

Commissioner O’Conneh. No; Commissioner Lennon ask«l ti... i 

Chairman Wi^H. That Is all, then, thank yomX. Hoy r 

"m. ^o“h."no"fr; JXr > 

cr“wAn»™; “ rtaTnt"’ 

Commissioner Ajshton. Is there a record of any khul of any InveatlRatlon at 
Altoona into the circumstances of the Injury of this man lallaKher .v II e 
township constable? lasooi oj me 

^ ® "<’<’'>«nt of that, and I helleve If vou 

wanted It, I could send it to you, ' “ 

Commissioner Aishton, It is a matter amoiiR the records <if the citv of 
Altoona, Is it? 

Mr. Hovra, Yes, It might be out. There was ,some person askeil for that 
and I would have to find out whether It was ever returned. If It was not 1 
would not know where to find It. But that gives a full statement of the nnin- 
ber of people who came onto the scene while It was taking place, and that Is 
what made me feel so badly that that man was spirited away. 

(The witness later submitted a newspaper clipping dated'Altoona, .Iiinc 2.'i 
1911, heariefi “Early Sunday morning row—A.s a consequence Organizer .lohii 
J. Gallagher Is In the hospital—Is not seriously Injured—Alleged assailant 
was Charles Luther, of Juniata—.Stories of trouble conflict.’’) 

Commissioner Aishton. That was all, thunk you, Mr. ChairinaH. 

Chairman. Wai.sh. Now, In regard to the Influencing of these officers that 
you have mentioned, who was It told you about that? 

Mr. Hoyeb, Beg your pardon. I don’t- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). This matter that Commissioner lA'nnon 
just asked you about, where you stated that somebody came to you and told 
you about the judge and other officials had been flxeti, was the expression I 
believe, that you u.sed. 

Mr. Hoveb, Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Who was It that niaile that expression? 

Mr. Hoteb. Mr. Reading, superintendent of motive power at Altoona. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he say who committed this offense, who had spoken 
to these officers? 

Mr. Hoyeb. The man that he wanted back? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes; he asked me this, whether I would leave up on Officer 
Luther- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Yes; but did he tell you who fixe<l the 
Judge? 

Mr. Hoyeb. He says “we.” 

Chairman Walsh. “Wc”? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. He was no more .specific than that? 

Mr. Hoyeb. No more; no. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Hoyer. 

Mr. Creighton. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. 0. W. CREIGHTON. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. G. W. Creighton. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Creighton, I thought perhaps it might be that you 
would want to go on as closely after Mr. Hoyer as possible, so that some of 
these matters might be fresh In your mind that have not really been sub¬ 
mitted to you In the little questionnaire, so that If there Is any statement you 
have to make, I think it would be agreeable to the commission for yon to moke 
It now, because I have promised to let another gentleman get away; and when 
you have made the general statement covering anything you desire to make, 
I will then ask yon to stand aside-. 

Mr. CBEI 8 HT 0 N (interrupting). And then recall me? 

88819'’—S. Doc. 41.5,64-1— vol 11-10 
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Clmlmtin (C.iwh. Ami tlioii recall }ou. No; you way make yoar statement 

ww, If there la unythlriK ttromrig out of what this last witness said- 

Mr. CaaioHroK. Well, I want to thunk you tor your giving me the oppormalty 
for making a general explanation of this situatloa It Is Quite api^rent from 
' what Mayor Hoyor liiia told you that thoro wae a very wide difference of 
opinion In which the strike troubles should be conducted. 

We (*iin vory rwullly uiiderstnHd tluit a man occupying the position that I 
did, at tJie head of tim local organization, approximating sixteen or seventeen 
thoUHumI men. with probably forty or fifty million dollars at stake, was 
anxious timt there should be nothing left undone that would Insure the normal 
oi)orfltIon of the property—the running of trains and the normal conduct of 
the shop proposition. W(> had at timt time, as you will note by our report, 
approximately ll.dOO men- 

('hiilnimn Walsh (Interrupllng). Yes. My attention has been called to the 
fact that I have not asked you some general questions. Your name Is 0. W. 
or Q. W.? 

Mr. Crkiohton. G. W. Creighton. 

Ohalrinnii Walsh. And you are the general superintendent of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Uallroad? 

Mr. Creioiiton. From Altoona east. 

Ohainmin Walsh. And your residence is in Altoona? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And your headquarters are in Altoona? 

Mr. (^BKIGHTON. V(‘S, Slf. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Creighton. What I was going to say Is, with 11,600 men in our service, 
they are liable t(i be affected by a strike wlilch we operating people recognize 
would have panilyzisl the IVnnsylvania Railroad Co. I was required to take 
every action at my disposal to prev(‘nt. first, the strike; and If, after the strike 
occurred, any—to prevent anything that w<»ul<l, in my judgment, interfere 
with, as I .sjild before, the nornuil oi>eration of the road. 

My attitude toward the mayor 1 think he very clearly expressed In that 
latter statement he inad<“, namely, that at only one time during his entire 
carets as an otliec'r of the local government was tliere any difference of 
oplnlmi. I laul on immerous occasions olTere<l him and assureil him of the 
personal and official assistance of this railroad toward conducting the city’s 
atraii'N. That has nln’ays hecm the case at Altoona. There has been the most 
<*ordlal spirit h(‘tw(‘eM tin* city and the railroad jiiithorities. There has never 
been any effort at coercion. At times probably we had our preference for this 
or that person for otfict', and I am very glad that the mayor very aptly ex- 
prt^ssed our Imihility to control atValrs. The men are a very forceful and In- 
telllgimt hotly of men, ahl(‘ t() extn*<ise their own prerogative.^, and they do It. 

At the time this stj-ike was threatening this little volume that we have sub¬ 
mitted In (‘vldt'uce clearly indhal<‘s to you the fact that we did not rely on 
our own Judgment of tin' best methods to ptirsue. Personally I was very anxious 
that I should have the benefit of advice of everybody of consequence in the 
(^mmiinity; and this n*cltes In comunTlon with this particular strike—I would 
like to nud from it. witli your j>erinission, simply that vou may understand 
my own personal attitude toward this <|uestlon. I am going to read—I am not 
^ing to buwien you with a lot of informathm, but just simply want to mention 
this one iwlnt. page in of this history of the labor troubles we go on to 
l^ite the fact that the dllllcailty first originated on tlie western Pennsylvania 
division, which is that j>ortion of tla‘ railroad \\» st of the Alleghenies and west 
of my division and under another general supt'rintendent. In time the organ- 
Izers came to Altoona, as closcribed by the mayor, and endeavored to organize 
the shopmen at Altoona, without question recognizing, as anyone should that 
it was probably the most sensitive point in our whole operation 
On page 16 you will note here a statement to the effect that the general suner- 
intendent, meaning myself—this is a recitation, by the way, on the part of me 
general manager—called a im*etlng of the mayor of Altoona, representatives 
of the newspapers, president of the board of trade, and number of prominent 
citizens. He e.xplalneil to them all the facts In the case and the prospect of 
labor difficulties at Altoona, and their advice was requested as to the best plan 
to pursue. It was deoldetl that the general superintendent should pr^re for 
publication the facts with regard to conditions at that point. 

Then I go on to recite In detail the exact statement which was published In 
the morning and evening papers. We have four papers there, and, as I stated 
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the edlhMW of those four papers were there In person, and. as well Mr a n 
Clark, the Chief of po^ This article was ^ar^d and apTrov^ by tte 

(tentlemen ttat I referred to there, and was published. So that It was the art 

not of ourselves, but the act of the people Interested In the welfare of the coun 
niuDltyr 

Now, following that statement, I go oh to recite that the employees thein- 
selves. to the number of about 6,000, were dissatisfied with the action and 
purpose of the organizers who were present In Altoona at the time—so dis¬ 
satisfied that they actually went to the extreme of getting the opera house 
there and holding a meeting, at which there were a number of—it was an oiieu 
meeting—at which there were a number of speakers who protested In their 
own language as to this Invasion, so termed, and effort on tlic part of the 
organizers to disrupt what had always been, as stated In this article here the 
pleasant relations with the employees. ' 

Now, this was the condition of affairs at Altoona until about January, 1911 
when there was a revision of piecework rates under way In Altoona, and by 
one of those mysterious errors of operation, ns cited here on page 18 of this 
pamphlet, and without our knowledge, there had been extracted from the 
records placed In one of our erecting shops, we having three at that place, a 
rate sheet which had been prepared and was to have been submitted to the 
superintendent of motive power for his approval. Unfortunately. It had not 
been so approved, which was one of the necessities Iwfore putting the rate sheet 
Into effect. And It was discovered by the men first that there were In two 
of those shops two different rates In effe<'t—two dllTerent rate sheets, and 
on—I was trying to give the date; It was some time In May; I haven't got it 
here, by the way—It was discovered by the men, and they. In the usual way. at 
about noon, appointed a committee to call the attention of the master mechanic 
to It; and as the committee was In the presence of the master mechanic the 
rest of them were under W'hnt we know as the Twelfth Street Bridge. It Is 
* *”■*‘*8®—on'y a footwalk, probably 10 feet wide—crossing our shops from one 
side of the shop’s Inclosure to the other. And snmeho<ly noticed this .10 or (10 
Shopmen down there sitting around In one place or another, and the,v assumed 
at onw^tlils agitation having precedcsl It—that they were out on strike and 
carried the news down to what was known as the Senate Hotel, where these 
or^nlzers were living. Very promptly two of those men ran back to the bridge, 
and, as recited by the mayor, began to call upon these men down l.l or 18 feet 
below them to come out on strike; and he. In turn, very properly tried to pre¬ 
serve order by the arresting of these men on (he bridge. The men under the 
bridge, naturally, did not know what was going on. The crowd was gathering 
the shopmen, ran around to an exit which we had 
a ij” climbing the stairs to ascertain the cause of the trouble on 

if It 1 n there may have been two or three hundrwl crowded 

into tnat little 12-foot nreaway, and they burst the railing of the brldgt' and four 
or nve men fell down Into the shopyaril ari-a and were Injured and were taken 
to tne hospltiil. At the time that happened the committee had had their dlffl- 
ff ''’**^*’ master mechanic. Thirty minutes was all that was 

td hx that up. The error was noticed and the matter was 
correrted Immediately; and It was so quickly done—and I would like to mention 
VK of the seeming Importance of It. I had Just gone to my lunch 

lawn between my office and my house and ever.vthlng was 
ofa «^ went to lunch, and I certainly was not gone over M minutes; 
iff* » * f?'"® t''d«ble was all on our hands. Following that—I 

F^odlng this If I can, sir, because I think I can give you the 
w '® "yganlzers who were urging the men to strike were given a 
Bering before the mayor, and after they left his office they went to the city 
aqaare In front of the Senate Hotel, at which they had 
aaturally they had a very large gathering there, at 
o ^ « speevhea. and continued to make speeches, and finally held 

Sunday, March 28, In one of the public parks, at which there 
“ “®*'‘' dd”*** ascertain, about 8 per cent of the 11,800 of 

our employees. 

'W'hat park was that, Mr. Creighton'/ 
w. ihtEioBTON. I can't tell you the name; It was on the outskirts- 

at'^toM^Park?'^**' ****“ speaking 

^ another, different park, and at the other end 
or the dty. Now, In anticipation of that Sunday meeting—and I again want to 
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repeat the natural atixlety of the company represented by myself to bare 
order and to avoid dlffienlty and as well the principal matter of operating 
normally our railroad—and fearing that this Sunday meeting might result In 
a very large gathering, the end of which we might not know, and as stated 
in this pamphlet, I addri-ssei} a letteg to the pastors of the various churches 
In Altoona, explaining the fact, In connection with the agitation going on, as 
to the efforts of lahor organizers to induce the shopmen to strike in sympathy 
with tho.se of western Pennsylvania—the pastors were required to cooperate 
with the railway company In such way as they thought best. 

I will say frankly to you gentlemen that the point I had in view and the 
way In which I put It to these people was that here was a community dominated 
absolutc'ly by these railroad men. We have, counting our roadmen, our yard¬ 
men, and the shopmen, tietwism sixteen and .seventeen thousand men there, 
practleully repre.senting the entire community. An agitation that would affect 
one would nffwt all, and 1 endeavored to get tlieir Influence at my command 
to preserve order. And In re<niestlng these pastors to help us, I wanted them 
to do It from the pulpit Just as I wanted the mayor to do It from his office, 
nanjely, to u.se every effort at his command to avoid everything that would 
tend to |)re<'lpitnte an actual outbreak or strike. As I stated before, there was 

at that meeting only about 3 per cent of the shopmen- 

(Ihairman W,m,sh. Kxcu.se me. At this point I am going to ask you to step 
aside, as a gentleman who has a very i)res.sing engagement has asked us, and 
we have promised to try to dispose <.f him In a half hour, or I would not ask 
you to do It, except iirobably it will take an hour or more to finish with yon, 

and we have to a<'commodate our witnesses- 

Mr. (hiKKin roN. I would rather like very much not to have much time elapse 
before I have an opportunity to clear np ttie very unfavorable Impressions 
created by what tin' mayor has stattsl. He has been very kind In the latter 
part of Ids slateimmt, to explain and to .state that It was a difference of 
oplnliai ns to the slrlke- 

Chairman Wai.sh. We try to accommodate all the witnesses, and we have 
onl.v a half an hour, ajul you will be put on the first thing In the morning at 
10 <>’(*l<K‘k. 

Mr. (MtKKlHTON. At 10 o’clock? 

(Thiilrninn WAr.sH. Yes. 

Mr. Maurer. 


(At this lailnt Mr. .lames H. Maurer took the stand. His testimony 
be found under the subject •* I’ennsylvatda State Con.stabuinry.”) 


Is to 


Washington, D. C., Friday, May 7, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Curretson, lAtnnon, O’Connell, Har- 
rlnian, Alshton. and Weinstock. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. Q. W. CKBIOHTON—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Creighton, please. 

Now, Mr. Creighton, could you begin where you left off. I cut you off in the 
middle of a statement last night. ■' 

Mr. OlutionTON. Have you the testimony there? 

Chairman Walsh. \ on were Just at that point where you said you had ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the pastors at AIto.mn. and you started to say therewere Jwt 
8 per cent of the shopmen at a certain meeting. ^ ® 

Mr. ClaiEiQHToN. Yes, sir. This meeting was an onen meetino haiH «« 
afternoon. May 28, In the vicinity of Juidata, under ITcallrf^the organlzeSalffi 
as I stated yesterday, I sent a memoramium, or sent to the vIrS Sire in 
the community a statement explalidng the ImiKjrtance of having oAer^tS 
serv^ and to j.revent the gathering of any undue crowd that might VSiIt to 
trouble. . At that meeting, as I stated, about 3 ,>er cent of the s&ieTwere 
repre^nted, 8 per cent, which represented about 3,50 men out of 11600 On 
May !^or rather, at that meeting, I should have stated here-there was a 
^iffittee of 48 men selected to call upon me to go over the shop situation as 
P““>PhIet, which you ha.ve In your po^^n rail^ 
**** l-obor Troubles on the Pennsylvania BaUread.” [Bead- 
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“On May 28 this committee—18 men—called on the Reneral superintend¬ 
ent "—meaning myself. “ They were advised that, In accordance with the regu- 
latlODS of the railroad company, It would be necessary for them to present any 
grievance they might have to the master mechanic In direct charge of the aliop. 
If they failed to reach a satisfactory conclusion wltli him, they could then ap¬ 
peal to the superintendent of motive power and then the general superintendent. 

“Falling In their efforts to .secure an audience with the general superintend¬ 
ent, the committee returned to the organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor,” 

I would like to explain that point. The meeting of the so-called shopmen 
that were on strike was presided over by these organizers or representatlve.s of 
the American Federation of Labor. They had their room ami were the real 
factors In the carrying on of this agitation, and they were responsible for the 
resolutions passe<l and the committee of 48 which had been apiiointed on Sun¬ 
day. [Continues reading:] 

“Later they brought to the oflice of the general superintendent rcsidntlons 
adopted at the Sunday meeting, in which they referrcsl to the strike of the 
shopmen on the western Pennsylvania division and deelare<l that unless men 
then on strike there were taken back into the service immediately they would 
discontinue work until their demands were compllerl with.” 

The western Pcnasylvanla division Is the division west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, west of Altoona. [Continues reading;! 

• “ Upon receipt of those resolutions the eoiimdttee was advised that the settle¬ 
ment of the controversy on the western I’eim.sylvania division was a matter of 
which the suiterintendent ”—general siiperintenilent that should be—“of the 
eastern Pennsylvania division had no Jurisdiction or control.” 

My Jurisdiction ends at Altoona; there Is another general superintendent 
taking the territory west of Altoona. Now, in connection with the matter of 
publicity and the things connected wltli the strike, we state here that these 
facts were made known to the public through the newsiiaiters. As a matter of 
fact, the reporters of the four daily papers there were In constant consultation 
with us and had access to the same records we had ourselves; they were on the 
desk there, which anybody could come to and read. [Iteads:] 

“On May 31 the labor organizers called a strike, which on the first day 
was responded to by 712 men out of a total of 11,.515 shop employees. On the 
second day the number of strikers were Increased to 802, which number was 
gradually reduced ”- 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be kind enough to pitch your voice a little 
higher V tV'hen you go to read It strains us some to hear you. 

Mr. Cbkiohton (reading). “On the second day the number of strikers were 
Increased to 802, which number was gradually risluced, until on .Tune 7 only a 
few remained on strike. As soon us the strike begun notices were published In 
the newspapers and elsewhere that all shop employees absent without leave at 
7 a. m. June 2,1911, would be considered as having left the service." 

I want to call your attention, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commis¬ 
sion, to this point In connection with a statement made by Kx-Muyor Hoyer, 
to the effect I did not apparently give the.se men an opportunity to return to 
work; that there was no opportunity for them to recant or get back Into the 
fold again. The strike, as you will note, timk effect on May 31; my notice 
issued at 4 o’clock that afternoon gave them until June 2—at 7 a. ra. of June 
2 —and that was published In the morning iiapers of June 1. This date was 
determined upon In order td give the men ample opportunity to learn of the 
company's action and decide what course they would pursue. After the puh- 
liwtlon of this notice a number of the business men of the community, real¬ 
izing the seriousness of the situation, circulated a petition. And another phase 
I want you to note In that connection Is that this body of citizens were Inter- 
^ted about on the same lines, I think, ns the mayor. There Is no doubt about 
the attitude of the mayor toward the citizens of Altoona; anyone could appre- 
date his Interest In his people; we do. He Is a man of very good principles, 
out, unfortunately, In this particular Instance he and I did not agree on one 
phase of the work as to how I ought to conduct our operations In the strike. 

This petition, which was addressed to the railroad company, read as follows: 

“We, the undersigned citizens of Altoona, realizing that the men now ORt 
of the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. In this dty are out of employ¬ 
ment largely because they have been misted and deceived by the organizers of 
the American Federation of Labor, respectfully reuueet the management of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Oo. to gfive the applKatlons of former employees 
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preference In lining recnncles that novr exist or may occur In the shop*, U 
*nch applications are made within a reasonable period.” 

As a result of this notice and jietltlon the number of men who actually sev¬ 
ered their connection with the company on account of the strike was very 
small. 

My recollection Is that June 2, 1011, was on Friday, and that this notice 
practically meant, from an oi»rating standpoint, that the.se men would have 
until Monday at least of the following we<‘k; they would have .Saturday and 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday to think over their position. [Reads:] 
"Throughout the entire iirogre-ss of the agitation of the labor organizers and 
the strike which followetl the railroad company’s police department was aug¬ 
mented properly to prote<’t the company’s pro|)erty and to afford protection to 
those men who remained at work, and to follow the movements of the labor 
organisers.” 

That last paragraph la rather concise as to Just what we dhl. The methods 
adopted consisted ftrst In absolutely assuring ourselves of every movement that 
might be made by the organizers; we felt It a necessity to know In advance 
what they contemplated doing, and If It happened to be anything that Jeopar¬ 
dized our Interests necessarily we had to take action to take care of ourselves 
In a proper and legal way. We also had to have a sutllclently large force to 
police and protect the proiwrty. 

The situation nt Altoona Is p<‘<'nllar In that while we refer to the Altoona 
shops. It Is not the ordinary collection of buildings that one luay see In an ordi¬ 
nary community. We have practically an exis)sed front of about 7 miles. 
The main shop, In which there are about 5,(XX) men employed. Is In the center 
of the city, where wo do our lulscelhineous work and general locomotive re[>nlr 
work. Bast of that, about a mile, we have our car shops where there are, say. 
Close on to 3,000 einployeil. Two miles east of tliat we have our new loco¬ 
motive shop—the Juniata shop, as It Is called—wliere we have 2,500 men 
employed, probably; and a mile and oue-half or so east of that we have our 
large roundhouso, which handles the ordinary aial current t'reiglit business— 
locomotive freight business of the road. 

Ohalnimn Waish. Is that on both sides of Altoona? 

Mr. Obkiohton. No ; I am referring to the east now. Now, to the west and 
south we have a large wheel foundry, where at this time we were turning out 
about 1.080 car wheels a day. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of It Is outside the eity limits of Altoona? How 
much of the perishable property? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. The car shops and the machine shops are In the city; the 
other shops are outside. 

Chairman Walsh. How much frontage would you say? Yon say you have 
about 7 miles altogether? 

Mr. Cbeiqhton. Covering all our shops. 

Chairman Walsh. About how much frontage would he entirely outside of tlie 
city limits? 

Mr. CazioHTON. About 3 miles to the east—I might say In tlie city about 3 
miles. That whole front Is more or less exposed. We have some fencing, but 
not such a fence as might exclude anylxidy that might want to get uimu the 
premises: and the history of this strlko was that every now and theu tho or¬ 
ganizers and .strikers would get upon the premises and It was necessary tor us 
to have a rather active patrol to take care of the situation. We therefore. Inci¬ 
dent to the failure to get what he thought was the proper and sulflclent protec¬ 
tion from the city, we had to appeal to the county, and throtSgh the sheriff we 
got about jW deputies upimiuted. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, hud there been some aggressions of some sort or 
some effort to destroy property? 

Mr. Obsiohton. There was a constant Invasion of our property at some point 
or another In order to Interfere with current operation of the railroad. 
Chairman Walsh, tif what did that comslst, Mr. Creighton? 

Mr. CteiGHTON. It consisted very largely of where the bridges crossed our rail- • 
road yards and where the car r^alr men, trackmen, and men engaged upon 
locomotive work were Interfered with either by men on the bridges dropping 

articles on them or Interfering with them in the usual way that might obtain- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, what way was It there? 

Ur. CtooHToit. Throwing missies at them and preventing them going down 
Into the entrance Into the shop yards. 
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Ohatrman Waish. Well, I wanted you to draw the line, if you could. Was it 
made upon them—what they would call picketing, or some violence? 

Mr, OssiQHTOK. Oh, there was actual violence 

Chairman Walsh. Actual violence? 

Mr CmoHTON. And interference a number of times, and almost constantly, 
with their getting Into and from their work. There was a reference in Mayor 
Hoyer s remarks, I believe, or testimony, to our having automohlles in service 
at Altoona. We had automobiles there. I have forgottou how many—three or 
four. They were kept there day and night In charge of men at headquarters, 
where we had a force of these special officers, extra men that we had employed, 
for the purpose of moving that force to any point of attack, or expeetd attack, 
on this line of 6 or 7 miles. That we felt was a necessity, and, as a matter 
of fact. It wag proven on numerous occasions during the strike that without that 
we would have been placed In very serious condition and our work Interfered 
with. 


Chairman Walsh. Has there been any change In the wage scales In the yards 
and shops at Altoona since 1911, Mr, Creighton—any general increase or de¬ 
crease? 


Mr. Cbeiohton. There has never been what might be culled a general increase. 
Very seldom does It occur—wlmt we call a general Increase—except It Is a per¬ 
centage Increase such as 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is what I mean. Has there been any since 1911? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. No; I believe not; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you plensi> Indicate what the wage scales are In the 
different shops and yards at Altoona? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. On piecework? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Just describe It yourself—what the men have been 
paid and what their wages are. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Well, I cun not give yon the exact figure; but I assume that 
from 75 to 80 per cent of our work Is done upon the piecework principle. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, will you please tell what the net earnings of 
the men are? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I can give you some figures upon that subject; yes, sir. Here 
Is a statement I have had prepared, Mr. Chairman, a few days ago—a statement 
showing the average yearly earnings of employees of the several Altoona shops 
for the year 1911. Now, that takes In the division officers, division office clerks, 
machinists, and under the head of machinists It Includes blacksmiths, holler 
makers, molders, forge men, etc.; and then come carpenters, and so on, showing 
various occupations. It Is shown here—I want to leave a copy of this. 

(The statement submitted by witness Is to he found at the end of this sub¬ 
ject—Creighton Exhibit No. 1.) 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; we would like It; but. If you can, give me the heads, 
for instance, taking division officers and- 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Oh, there are 18 division officers; the total earnings—this, 
by the way. Is the 1911 we have under discussion? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Eighteen division officers, and they Include all the active 
heads, from siqierlntendent of motive iwwcr and the master mechanic down to 
the assistant master mechanics, and men of that kind. Those 18 men earn^ 
a total of $51,734.10, or $2,874.12 apiece. 

Chairman Walsh. IVhat Is the highest salary? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. The muster mechanic. I think he Is getting now $400 or 
$450. I find the rate was $325 per month. 

Chairman Walsh. A month? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what is the next? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I would not like to say definitely. I would say about $250 
or $275 or $300; probably $300 Is right. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them get that? 

Mr. CsEioBTON. Jbe master mechanic at the machine shops, I think, is get¬ 
ting either $400 or $450; the car shops, abont $800. I think I can get that 
for you accurately. 

(The witness subsequently sent to the commission a statement In regard to 
salaries of certain officers, which appears as “ Creighton Exhibit No. 2.") 

Chairman Walsh. 1 don’t care,’ really, so very much, except I would like to 
get that 
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Mr. C'BBioHTON. They are getflnff from J800 to $400. 

Mr'SL'^rThe are 172, the total getting 

$162,315.95. The average yearly earnlnga per man, $943.70. 

Chalrniati Walsh. What Is the highest salary of the clerks? 

Mr. (j’REifliiToN. I haven't got It here in that form, Mr. Chairman, but I 

will be very cltid to give It to you. i. w 

Chairman Wai,hh. Well, I wish you would, if you please. We will take 
that average, but I wish you would .submit that—.submit them, say. In thow 
various elassi's, the maximum, the mlidmuiu, and what might be called the 
meilium; for Instauce, 1h<* nuiuhor that t?et a hun<lre<l dollars a 
those that get .$75 a immth, ami so on. it don’t need to be refined to the last 
analysis, but what the hulk then* get, or a general statement of prices, or 
something of that sort. .... ^_ 

Mr. CREioitTON. Well, here, we have got It right here (referring to a document 
presented to the witness hy a gentleman later called Mr. Hoover], Is this the 
Interstate Commerce rejioil '/ 

Mr. lIiswEa. No; that is not. 

Mr. OitKUjtiTON. Mr, Ihiover, hy the way, I should like to explain, is our 
statistician at Altoima. and he seems to have something with him that I did 
not know we had here. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you get It for us? 

Mr, CiusioHTON, 'Ve.s. 

Chairman WAi.stt. Mr. Hoover can assist yon, then. 

Mr. Crkiohton. ’Phis shows we have mie man at $4tK) and one at $212, one 
man at $205, one man at $192.10, and one man at $128.2.'). Now, what was the 
other class, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. The clerks. 

Mr. CuKtoHTON. The clerks; we have one man $141.10. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is his title? 

Mr. Hooveb. He Is the shot) clerk. 

Chairman Walsh. Chief clerk? 

Mr. CtiEioHTON. Yes, sir; clni't' shoii ilerk. And we have 1 man at $128.25, 
1 man $109, 2 lueii at $IM!.20, 4 im'n getlnig .$89.80. 8 men $8,7.05, 10 men at 
$76.9,5, 17 men $70.,55, 1 imin at $09.25, 21 men at .$04.1.5, 33 men at $57.70, 1 
man at $54.05, 10 men at $51.7tl, l matt at ,$44.90. 

Chairman Walsh. In what eapacll.v? 

Mr. CiustOHTON. Now, hi adtiltloti to that, I might say, Mr, Chairman, that 
Mr. Hoover calls my alletilioti to the fact that a Itirge number of these clerks 
are working at an hotirly ritlt*. T'here are 107 of them earning $63.83 per 
month. 

Chairman Walsh. Olve us the largest tiiimber that get one specific sura per 


hour. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. In that list? 

Chairman Walsh. In that 107. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Twetity oiie getting 20.6 cents. They work only with the 
gangs at the shops In which they work. If they work on the 8-hour basis, 
the clerk works on the same basis, and If they work on the 12-hour basis, the 
clerk gets 12 hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho they s,)metimea work less than a day? Are clerks put 
on and put off less than a day? 

Mr. CBKtoHTON. Yes; they will go with the local force that they may have. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ha.s that system or development been In the 
shop? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. It is to be explained, however, that very seldom will a 
clerk work leas than a halt a day. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has that la>en In use in the shops? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. That the clerks work at the hourly rate? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; how long a time? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. So many years, so far as I know; we have had It an In¬ 
definite period. Now, the machinists, that Includes blacksmiths, boiler mak¬ 
ers, molders, forgcmen. There arc a total of those of 2,213=-thls is all our 
shops now; I am not differentiating between them; 2,213 of those men are 
earning $2,413,920.10, or $1,090.79 each. 

There was something said here yesterday, I believe, about the very low 
earnings, If I mistake not, of the blacksmiths. Now, I haven’t looked at this 
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d^eara! “e here to see what the blacksmiths 

We have a total at the Altoona machine shops; there are 16 blacksmiths who 

lowran^Go ahMd*' ^ ** *** ® 

Mr. Ceeighton. The lowest we have here on this Is 1 man, at 24.4 cents i«n- 
hour; 2, at 28.2 CCTts per hour; 1, at 20..6 cents per hour; 1, at 41 cent.s ner 
hour; and 8, at 48.8 cents per hour. The av(‘ra«e earnings per man—I uni 
giving you the hourly rates—are $88.41, the full earning per mouth In 
addition to those men working at the hourly rate that I have given voii we 
have 119 men working on piecework In that same shop. The average cariilnL' 
of a man engaged In piecework Is $123.20 per month. Carimnters, we have a 
total—and that Includes, by the way, cabinetmakers and car repairers—we 
have 1,388 earning $1,221,859, or an average of $880.30 per year. Then, (lie 
shopmen, that Includes all the various crafts not Included In' the above thev 
amounted to 6,338, earning u total of $4,073,423.75, or an average wage mw 
year of $738.26. Watchmen, 95 watchmen—that Is, the police organization 
which you may have heard of—95 watchmen, with a total earning of $66 255 T" 

an average wage of $697.43. Engine house men- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). What was the typical wage paid those 
men If you can gather from the purpose you have there? How much to each 
man jter month? 

Mr. OraiOHTON. There la, one man - 

Chairman Walsh. Is that a report of the Altoona shop alone? 

Mr. Creighton. That Is a report of the Altoona shop, and It Is typical, how¬ 
ever, of our other shops, the wages are jiractically the same. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the 97 watchmen—does It Include the Altoona shops 
alone? 


Mr. Creighton. They Include the Altoona shop, the machine shops, the car 
shops, the Juniata shops, and the South Altoona foundry. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering this territory you mentlomsl a while ago? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jive us the average. 

Mr. Creighton. We have 1 man, at 29.5 cents per hour; 2, at 21.8 cents ptw 
hour; 4 men, at 20.6 cents per hour; 4, at 17.9 cents per hour; 12, at 16.6; 
8, at 16.4 cents per hour, a total of 54, earning an average monthly of $.56,56, 
their average rate being 16.7 cents [ler hour. I don’t think I read engine- 
house men. We have 681, the total earning being $558,247.70, an average wage 
per man of $819.76. Fuel and water station men, 31; a total wage of 
$21,888.80, or an average wage of $706.09 i«‘r year. And car cleaners, oilers, 
and so forth—and that. If I mistake not, was mentioned by Mr. Pierce—wo 
have 52 of them, earning $30,2.30.45, or an average wage of $581.36. 

Now, all other employees are classified here under one lot that includes 
laborers of all kinds and miscellaneous employees. There are 981 earning an 
average of $748.41. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you run through the memorandum you have on the 
rheet, and give us the average wage to a common laborer; Just give us some 
of them? 

Mr. Creighton. We have here about seven clnsslflcatlons of laborers—la that 
the Interstate Commerce classification or our local classification? 

Mr. Hoover, Our local classification. 

Mr. Creighton. The great bulk of them are under the head of laborers, ordi¬ 
nary, so I will read that. One at 44.8 cents per hour; I at 42.3 cents per hour; 
1 at 41 cents per hour; 6 at 38} cents per hour; 2 at 37.2 cents per hour; 1 at 
84.7 cents per hour; 4 at 32 cents per hour; 4 at 30.7 cents per hour; 5 at 28.2 
cents per hour; 3 at 26.9 cents’ iier hour; 28 at 25.7 cents per hour; 34 at 24.4 
cents per hour; 24 at 23.1 cents per hour; 13 at 21.8 cents per hour; 85 at 20.6 
cents per hour; 31 at 19.2 cents per hour; 20 at 17.9 cents per hour; 229 at 16.0 
cents per hour. That Is a total of 492 ordinary laborers, earning an average of 
$52.83 per month. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many hours a day? 

Mr. Creighton. That would depend of course upon the manner In which the 
shop was working. It might be on an 8-hour day, a 9-hour, or 10-hour, or It 
might be some overtime Involved. 
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Commissioner Oabsktson, What amount of ordinary laborers do you pay; 
there was a very considerable nuiul>er of men there between 25 and 44 cents an 
honrV 

Mr. CutaoHTo.'i. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabketson, W'hat kind of an ordinary laborer do you pay $4.40 
U day on a lO-hour day V 

Mr. CBKioiiToN. 1 pn-Hiniie, Mr. Garretson—I couldn’t tell you, personally, 
what this ordinary labor la that sets 44 cents per hour. 

Conimlasloner Gabketson. That is the maxlmuin that Is named there? 

Mr. (;Kt:niin()N. Yes, sir; and 1 Ihink it la Inclusive simply of the classifications 
of men for convenience of the repf)rt. 

Commls.sloner Gabketson. There were a very considerable number of men 
above 25 tents [ht hour? 

Mr. Obkiuhton. Yes, sir, 

Ctmnnissloner Gabkctson. And all the way up to 44 cents per hour? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. Yes, sir. 

Conimlasloner Gabketson. That Is an utterly unusual rate for an ordinary 
laborer. 

Mr. Ckeiohton. It don’t seem to he here; here la the report, sir. 

Commissioner Gakbethon. I am not taking your situation; I am taking the 
situation In general. 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. Well. It deixmda on- 

Commissioner Gabketson (Interrupting). What Is It you pay your highest 
skllliHl miK'hanic laborer, 44 eenis? 

Commissioner Weinstock. May they not be gang foremen? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. Oh, no; the men are all classllied. There Is no question about 
them being laborers of some kind or another. 

Commissioner Aihhton. Are any of them laborers on piecework basis? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. No, sir; not (hose that I mentioned. 1 have some there; If 
you desire I can reail It—an ordinary laborer- we have 87 pieceworkers earning 
$69.47 a month. I would like. If it Is I he desire of the commission, to file with 
you a statement showing exactly the character of service performed by these 
laborers at their various rates. 

(The wltm'ss lati'r snbinilted a statmaent In regard to laborers, which Is 
printed ns “ Creighton Kvhlhlt No. 3.”) 

Ohalruain Wai.sh. In limes of retrem'hment. Mr. Creighton, what governs the 
selei'tlou of the men that are laid olT? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. WIkmi there Is a reduction of force we .scan very carefully all 
the lists uud retain In the service the most loyal and efficient employees. 

Chairman Walsh. In mailers of discipline. Is there any appeal from the 
action of the spi'clfle foreman who discharges tlie man? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. fi’lieri' Is always an appeal on the line of the Pennsylvania 
Hallrond In that every emidoyee. whether represented by an organization or not, 
can apiieal to his superior, and in turn. Ihrmigli the various ranks until he 
reaches the general manager. There is no restriction whatever on the matter 
of appeal on the part of an employee, the best evidence of which Is that the 
general manager Ju.st now, through Ids labor board, is entertaining appeals In 
some 00 cmses on the pari of one of mir organizations, some of them having been 
decided three times, bat they are introducing new evidence, and we rehear them 
whenever they have new evidence. There Is really no limit to appeal on the 
part of any of the employees. 

Chairman Wash. Coming up to the strike of 1911, what arms or weapons 
did the eoiupany have on hand. If any, at Altoona? 

Mr.. Cbeiuhton. I do not remember that they laid any on hand at all. 
Chalnnan Walsh. Did they mannfaeture or purchase any, Mr. Creighton? 
Mr. Cbeiuhton. No, sir; not as far as I recollect. My recollection Is—and 
this, of course, will have to be verified later by evidence probably of Mr. 
Harper—but my recollection of that circumstance Is that we .secured those 
weapons from the purchasing agent's offlce in Philadelphia, who keep.s them 
during times of iieace or stored In Philadelphia for use whenever they may be 
needed. 

Chairman Walsh. What do the weapons consist of that you got from the pur- 
cbBSIng agent? 

Mr. (SiEioHTON. Revolvers. 

Chairman Walsh. And clubs, or anything else? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. No. The ordinary club Is simply a policeman’s club, which 
can be turned out at any shop In a moment, and Is only to be used for the 
purpose of defense, and they are furnished to watchmen on the premises. 
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ObalrouiQ Walsh. Did you maaufacture any preceding or during the strike 
of 1911? 

Mr. Cbbiohtok. They are always manufactured. They are just ordinary 
maces or clubs about that long [Indicating], and It la cheaper for us to turn 
them out of the timber that we have about the place, and they are used like a 
policeman uses bis club in the hand. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any Increased manufacture of them at that 
time? 

Mr. Gbeiobton. No; there Is no manufacture, except at a time like the strike 
of 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were manufactured then. If you know? 

Mr. Cbbughton. Oh, I don’t know. There could not have been very many, 
because I would assume that our total police force there would not have ex¬ 
ceeded 200 or 260 men. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask to havi- the State constabulary brought In 
In 1911? 

Mr. Ckbiohton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make that suggestion to anyone? 

Mr. Ceeiohton. I did. I told Mayor Hoyer at the time of this particular 
excitement—and that, by the way, was during the strike, when the crowds were 
surging through the streets In front of our office on Eleventh Avenue, In the 
heart of the city. In such numbers that the street cars could not run, and 
there still seemed to be the feeling on the part of the mayor that there was no 
real reason for anticipating trouble, and yet one could not get across the street 
without being carried off his feet. I told him that If he could not take cure of 
us that there was. we hoiied, a remeriy in the State constabulary, and that I 
would have to appeal to some one to take care of the property. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard the statement of the former mayor In regard 
to this Luther-Gallagher matter. I want to ask you a question or two about 
that. 

Was Luther, who was charged with assaulting Gallagher, an employee of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. In any capacity at the time It occurred? 

Mr. Ckeiohton. I would like to read a little statement which I wrote last 
night which, I think, will In a very few words- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Could .von answer that question yes or no? 

Mr. Cbeighton. He Is an employee of the Juniata shops, us an officer In 
no way connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. This sqimhhie. or what- 
evor»lt might be termed, was entirely foreign to the strike, and Its introduction 
was entirely wrong. In so far as we are concerned, the officers of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Rnllroad Co.- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). One moment, pleasp. Was Luther a county 
detective at the time? 

Mr. Creighton. Luther was a duly elected constable of the borough of 
Juniata. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he do In the Juniata shops? ' 

Mr. Cee/ghton. I can not tell you. If I mistake not, he was a laborer. 

Chairman Walsh. An employee? 

Mr. Ceeiohton. Yes; an employee In the Juniata shops. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And had been constable tor .some time at the time this 
occurred, had he? 

Mr. Cbeighton. For I year, I think. Constables are elected for a year. 

A Voice. For five years. 

Mr. Cbeighton. Whatever It may be. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed and read any statement you have, Mr. 
Creighton. 

Mr. Cbeighton. I have Just written a number of little explanations here, 
which I feel I would like to call to your attention In connection with the mayor’s 
evidence of yesterday [reading] ; 

“There are a number of Mayor Hoyer’s comments which, so far as I am 
concerned, need correction, or explanation. In order that their true Import may 
understo^. ,. . 

“ With reference to the Gallagher case, I wish to state that It should be 
clearly understood that this case should In no wise have been Introduced Into 
this testimony. The man Luther charged with the attack was an ordinary 
employee of our Juniata shops, and was not a merolier of our police force, 
although he was a duly elected constable of the Borough of Juniata. The man 
Spangler referred to as standing near at the time, was a county detective. He 
was not ih the railroad com{iany's employ. 
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•‘The attack upon Gallagher was attributed at the 
He charged It to the railroad company’s officers. Mrs. Luther It was re^r^ 

in the papers, copy of which I herewith submit In l ^^^‘^’husband he 

gher had In.sulted her. When this fact was made Jnown to l^er husband, he 
took his wife to their home In .Tunluta and return^ to the Smate Hotel aM 
attacked Gallagher, no doubt using him up badly. The P*''* 
on the pavement and In the vicinity of the Senate Hotel within sight of this oc¬ 
currence Is rea.illy explained by the fact that under my orders, for tte pur¬ 
pose of knowing every movettamt of the organizers, some of our officers kept 
the organizers under surveillance all the time, and were there for that purine. 

“ You will note that Mayor lloyer does not charge our men with participation 
in the assault; as a matter of fact, so far as the P. It. K. was concerned, the 
occurrc'iU'O was nothing of Interest to us, and was the ordinary street brawl 
following a personal s(iuahl>le." 

That Is strictly true, . 

Ghalrman Wai.sh. Have you tiiose newspapers to which you have referred? 

Mr. Ckbiohton. Yes; they are liere. 

Coinmlsslotu'r O’Oonnk.m,. Is Hint tlie conclusion of that portion you want to 
rend? 

Mr. (ittBiQiiroN. No; I want to rea<l some more, hut I want to make some- 
comments on s(une other statements made hy the mayor. That Is the end, 
however, of this particular Instarn'e. 

Gommlssloner ()'Connei,i„ Do yon know tliat Mr. Gallagher died shortly after 
that Incident? 

Mr. (liiKmiiTON. I do not. 

Gommlssloner Aisiiton. It was statisl In some of the papers this morning 


that Gallagher did get well. 

Mr. Chbiohton. I really <lon't know whether he did or not. 

Oomndssloner Aisiiton. The fact is that he did die shortly after that time. 

Mr. Orkiohton. It may he .so; I am not clear; I really do not know a thing 
about It. 

Commissioner O’Oonnki.i.. If the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. were not Inter¬ 
ested In that particular incident at all, what about the statement made by this 
ex-Mnyor Hoyer, that the olllcera of the Piuinsylvauia Railroad Co. came to him 
for the j)urpo.sB of Interesting him in “ letting up,” ns he termed It, on the 
prosecution of the men who hail assaultisl Gallagher? He referred to the 
master miM'hanlc or superintendent of motive [siwer of the Altoona shops, com¬ 
ing to him personally, and saying that the .judge hud heim fixed, that the dis¬ 
trict attorney had bemi fixed, and that the prosecution was fixed, and everything 
fixed but the mayor. Now, why should the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s officials 
Interest themselves, If the statement Is true that th(>y had fixed everybody but 
the mayor to " let up ” on the assailants of Gallagher, If they were not Inter¬ 
ested In It at all? 

Mr, Crkiouton. I rend that portion of the testimony last night about 8 o’clock 
when we got our transcript of the notes, and was then Impressed by what the 
mayor had said. As a matter of fact, I had not iiersonnlly notrxl that. I must 
have lieen out, because If I were here I certainly would have asked to have 
gome questions put to him at the time. I immediately called Mr. Reading on 
the long-distance telephone and read to him this portion of the testimony of 
the mayor and he stated unqunllfitxlly that he had never said anything of the 
kind to Mayor Hoyer, and both of us who know the Judge know very well that 
a person who would have endeavonxl to do anything of that kind would have 
received very short shrift. lie Is an exceedingly upright man, and no one In 
the community would think of charging him with being a party to any “ fixing.” 
I am Inclined to think that the " fixing,” or the use of that term on the part 
of the mayor, was an Inadvertence and really not intended In the sense that one 
would ordinarily atti’lbute, or use that term. It sounds harsh, and It reads very 
harshly In the minutes, I will admit: but certainly Mayor Hoyer would not 
for a moment think of accepting ns true a statement of that kind from any¬ 
body, and I can assure you that there was nothing of that kind possible. Sec¬ 
ondly, there was no attempt, nor have we ever attempted, to fix the court or fix 
any officer to settle any dkspute we ever had with labor. 

Commissioner O’Ccnneil. Do you think that the mayor, on a matter of such 
great Importance as agreeing to discontinue any efforts of prosecution of a 
man whom he says personally was a criminal liecanse of the vicious treat¬ 
ment of a man he felt was viciously treated, that he would have said before this 
commission that a certain person—a well known officer of your company. In 
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eber^ ot the Altoona shops, the superintendent of motive power, ami known 
by everybody—that the mayor would have been mistaken to the extent of 
raying he had come to his oflice. If he had not? 

Mr. Cbkiokton. I do not know what reply to make to that, sir, except to 
say, as I told yon, I called my office on the phone last night, long-dlslatice 
phone, and read the notes to him. Just as they appear In the—just as he stated 
there, and he unqoalifietlly stated that he never said anything of the kind (o 
Mayor Hoyer. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnell Did he Indicate that he did not make an apiieal 
to the mayor? For Instance, If not to “let up," to let the man isime hack 
to town, or that he did not call up the mayor at all? 

Mr. Cbbiohton. There were constant intervtews with Mayor Iloyer, as Indi¬ 
cated In his evidence yesterday; there was not a day that passed hy-during 
this agitation that I did not have the mayor and his chief of ttollce, A. I). 
Clark, the representatives of the newspapers, and prominent citizens In my 
office. There was constant Intercourse with the mayor, and It was not unusual 
that they appeared there twice a day. At those times It Is possible that any 
matter of that kind might he up for discussion. I can assure you iwrsonally 
that I never had any discussion with him about the I.uther case; It did not 
Interest me, except that I regretted It occurred at the time of this disturhance. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Might I suggest, as we expect to close on this suhjecl 
to-day, that you take that statcmient of Mr. Hoyer and have this genlleman 
who Is Involved make an affidavit covering that matter? And state the sub¬ 
stance of It as he remembers it and let It he flhsl here. 

(See Chenery exhibit at end of this subject.) 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. Luther was never tried after he came hack, 
was he? 

Mr. Creighton. That la In the report; I can not tell you of my own knowl¬ 
edge whether or not he wR.s. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to have come Into the record from some 
source whether Luther was tried, and If not what disposition was made of tla^ 
Information that was flletl ngnln,st him hy the chief of isillce; how II got out 
of court. 

Chairman Walsh. The court record shows that the prosecuting witness 
falling to appear the case was dismissed. 

Mr. Cbeioiiton. I personally do not know anything about that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who was the prosecuting witness? 

Chairman Walsh. Gallagher. 

Commissioner Aishton. He Is dead; that Is not a matter of record ns to 
Ills death ? 

Chairman Walsh. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is not a matter of record? 

Mr. Creighton. It Is not a matter of record with us; he did not die imme¬ 
diately after the accident, and apparently did not die for some time after¬ 
wards. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you look after that matter I suggested, Mr. Creigh¬ 
ton? 

Mr. Creighton. I did not have anything to do with that. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you might like to have procured the affidavit 
of the gentleman who was Involveti in that and liave It put in the record. 

Mr. Creighton. Yes; but I would suggest. In order there may be a fair 
presentation of the case to you, that you n.sk the mayor to get his; they tell 
me there were two. In talking about this to Mr. Reading lie told me there 
were two charges against Luther; one was the ordinary city charge for—I 
can not tell you what the (Charge was. 

Chairman Walsh. Fighting, the paper says. 

Mr, Creighton. And he was fined; and then the Commonwealth charge. 
He was brought before a magistrate. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything aliout a charge that any officer of 
the Pennsylvania police hid the defendant away from the officers? 

Mr. Crsigrton. I know nothing about this case other than what has apiieured 
there In the newspapers and what I have already stated to you. 

Chairman Wamh. How many of the men of the 573 were still out when the 
meeting In the schedule room took place? 

Mr. Creighton. What meeting do you refer to? 

Chairman Walsh. There was testimony by the mayor that you had a meeting 
In the schedule room. In which he made certain requests of you. 
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Mr. CBitQHTON. That Is the reason I asked you to ask him those auestloiw 
ymoerlay. I couldn’t nnderstand from bis testimony ivhat date he referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. X.et us assume that the strike started on Monday. 

Mr. CBKroHioN. I think It started Wednesday. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, maybe we can not get at that at all. 

Mr. Cbkjohton. May 31. 1911, If anybody knows what day that was. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall a conversation that you had in which Mayor 
Hoyer was present, In which he asked you to take back the men, and that con¬ 
versation iKrcurred the evening of the day Indicated by your company, after 
which none of the men would be taken back? 

Mr. Cheiuhton. Then that was on Friday. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remsmlsjr such a conversation? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I remember of such conversations with him there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of one of Ihc evening of that day? 

Mr, OlunoBTON, I would not like to say, becau.se, as I told you, at this time 
we were together sometimes until 1 and 2 o’clock in the morning, and we were 
almost In each other’s company constantly. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of the 573 men returned to work? 

Mr. CaEiflHTOtt. I don’t know that I have any detailed statement to that 
effect. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate It? 

Mr. Obeiqhton. How many retnrneil to work? 

Chairman Wai,sh. Yes, sir; of the 573 that went out. 

Mr. CBEioH'roN. I think In total, at the end of the trouble there, there were 
about 260 that did not come back. 

Chairman Walsh. I’leu.se tell us what you know of the movements of those 
men after leaving your company. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I diai’t know anything about It. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what became of them? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. It siaans that we have had aiipeals from a number of them 
that desired to be restored to the service of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yourself or any olllcer of the company to your knowl¬ 
edge make any effort to prevent them from .securing employment elsewhere than 
Id Altoona? 


Mr. Cbeiohton. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When they sought employment In other States or other 
Cities, what answer did you naike when they referred to you or when you were 
called upon to give them a service letter? 

Mr. CsEiOHTON. I cun not say that It ever come to my knowledge that any 
of these men asked for service cards to be ])re.sented to employers elsewhere. 

Chairman Walsh, ido you recall, Mr. Creighton, having answered Inquiries 
in other places, or would you do that? 

Mr. CaEiflHTON. It would not he me; some one of my subordinates possibly, 
or the man In charge of that particular man. 

Chairman Walsh. Wtuit would the service card show In a case of this kind, 
of do you give any specltlc dlnsdlons in res|iect lo that? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. No, sir; 1 give no directions whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. What would the ordinary service card show, that they 
went out on a strike? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. It would show exactly the cause for being relieved. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What would It show? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. In this case? 

Chairman Walsh. latft on n strike or resigned, or what? 

Mr. Cbeiuhton. 1 don’t know In this case, berause I don’t know what we 
would attribute the man’s leaving the service to. There are a number of causes 
assigned for leaving the service under tlie general head of a strike; there are 


lota of thihgs Incident to the strike. A man might have been extremely belig- 
erent, or done something to the company’s property, which might be speclfl- 
eally designated under some particular head. We have always been very truth¬ 
ful^ our Statements of the reason of a man leaving our service, leaving him 
bis service card as he desires. 


Chairman Wash. The Information that you have on these cards, with refer¬ 


ence to these men, Is It given to anyone else—any other corporation or person? 
Mr. Cbeiuhton. No, sir; they are given to the employee himself upon his 
, request, or. If he signs an application with an employer with whom he desires 
sfto secure work, that Is received by us In the ordinary mall and we reply to It, 
Upon the feeling on our part that bis signature Is his veritable signature. 
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* CtominlssJoner Oabhetson. Under the reference system, Mr. Creighton, If these 
men apply to another railway company—I am not carrying It further than a 
railway company—for service under their system of reference. If they come 
back to you for a verification? 

Mr. Ckeiohton. We give them no Information whatever unless the Individual 
himself requests It. We do not furnish Information to any other railroads, Mr. 
Garretson. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Does not the ordinary form of application blank 
u.scd In the transportation service In itself request of you to furnish that Infor¬ 
mation? 

Mr. Cbbiohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And In every case, then. It Is given? 

Mr. CREtoHTON. It Is not, sir 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It Is not? 

Mr. Cbeighton. Not on our railroad. We do not furnish information of that 
character except upon the personal appeal of the applicant. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Transmitted directly through you or- 

Mr. Cbeiohton (Interrupting). Left with the employee. If he asks that his 
record be transmitted, we transmit It. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Does not the standard form of application embody 
that request that the man signs? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I can’t tell whether It does or not: it depends entirely upon 
the railroad to which he la applying for employment. There are different 
forms for It; If his signature Is on his application for employment requesting 
us to furnish his record to this railroad, we will, of course, furnish It; but If not, 
we would not do It. We do not comply with requests of an officer of any rail¬ 
road for the service record of an employee unless that employee asks for It. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The Idea being that Is a legal relief? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. It Is certainly not customary; I can not tell you whether It 
Is illegal or not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Did you use brake clubs on your division? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What resemblance Is there between a brake club 
and these wooden billies? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Personally I can not tell you, unless it is a little longer than 
the mace or club that Is here designated as an officer’s club. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. A brake club would make an excellent riot club? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I Imagine It would. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. Now, in the statement I notice, as well as In the 
verbal testimony of yourself and Mr. Hoycr, you Issued a letter to the pastors 
of the town In regard to exercising, according to their Judgment, their efforts 
in a certain direction. Do you believe that the Influence of the pulpit, regard¬ 
less of what the faith may be. Is a legitimate weapon In either political or 
Industrial trouble? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Mr. Garretson, under the circumstances that existed at that 
time, we felt that we were acting proiierly In using or attempting to use any 
influence at our command to avoid trouble. We had, as I recited yesterday, 
and I desire to repeat It to-day, endeavored to keep In touch with every Interest 
in the city of Altoona in this trouble, and the action taken was largely the Joint 
action of the various Interests Involveil. It was not Just publicity features and 
the Issuing of statements and appeals to the public, and this appeal to the pastors 
was not my personal conclusion entirely. It was the result of these meetings 
which I had with these people in the community. I say frankly to you that I 
don’t believe that there was a strike conducted with a greater deference to 
public opinion than that was. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Deference on whose part? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. On my part. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How about the other party, the strikers them¬ 
selves, did they show proper regard for public opinion? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. You know what my opinion of that would be, of course- 

Commissioner Gabbetson (Interrupting). IM's follow this pastor business 
through a little bit further. In one case that appeared before this commission 
it was made perfectly apparent that unless the preachers In communities domi¬ 
nated by the corporations preached the gospel according to the tenets laid down 
in the manager’s office he ceased to preach. Would you consider that legiti¬ 
mate? 

Mr. CmisBTON. By no means, sir. 
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Commissioner Gabsetso.n. What Is the dlflereuoe, except In degree, between 
attempting to influence by communication the pastors of the churches or to be 
In a position where the screws could be put on? 

Mr. Cbeighton. I would answer that by saying that had I been a pastor and 
appealed to In an Instance of that kind, I should have represented to my 
parishioners what I thought to l)e the possible outcome of an unusual gatliering 
such as there might have been Incident to this agitation. We were probably 
more Interested and more fearful—I use that term In the proper sense—that 
something might hapiien. Here was a holiday or Sunday when there was noth¬ 
ing going on and there were nearly 12,000 shop employees who might attend a 
meeting of that kind; anil, with the possibilities of some excitable Individual 
starting trouble, there Is no limit to what might happen. We had the experi¬ 
ence of 1877 at Pittsburgh. It was oidy a matter of five minutes that the 
whirlwind struck Twenty-eighth Street and then on down to the Union Station, 
and we had more at stake at Altoona than In 1877 at Pittsburgh, and a very 
small Incident started the troubli! tliere. Now, I asked these gentlemen to use 
whatever Inlluenco they had at their coniiuand with the parishioners not to 
gather at these meetings aiul to he iwaceful and orderly. I talked to some of 
them on the tclcplione and 1 u.sed every persuasion at my command to accom¬ 
plish what I was after to avoid trouble. I felt It was right, and I still feel It 
was right. 

Commlsshaicr (iARHKT.soN. Would you have considered It right If those organ¬ 
izers had used exa<’tly tlie same tn(dlc8 and had been able to Influence every 
IHistor In the city to advl.se Ids parishioners to go out on strike and to go to 
these meetings? Wliat, tiam, would have been your opinion? 

Mr. (hiKtoiiTON. I would linve used more strenuous efforts to have overcome 
their i)ersuu8lon. 

Uonunissloncr (Jarketson. You would have called on the mayor to do some 
luore arresting? 

Mr. Ubeiouton. I would have done everything I could to offset It. 

Oommisslon(>r Harrktso.s. In other words, we had before this commission a 
minister of the gospel who h'sldic'd that ho did not have a single laboring man 
In his ccaigregation, liut lliut lu' was approached by a business association of the 
town and notllied Unit unless he Hlthdrew a certain statement that he had made 
In a sermon In regard to a lalaa- dilllcully that was on In the town that he 
would be driven from ids ]iarish. Would that be the next step that was Justl- 
flable. In your opinion, in attempting to Inlluence the pulpit? 

Mr. Creiouton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Oakueison. Y'ou would not have any sympathy with that? 

Mr. Cheiuhton. I certainly would not. 


Commissioner Oarretson. You would not go any further, then, than moral 
pressure? 

Mr. Creiouton. I would not go any further than asking for the moral sup¬ 
port of the people of the community. We nctwl very largely upon the advice of 
these people that 1 have already mentloneil as being In consultation with. I 
made no effort to make a move without first having some—having the same ap¬ 
proved by tliese peojile. If you recollect, in my original te.stlmony yesterday I 
mentioned the different Interests I had swured for this meeting. I wanted to 
make certain that I would not be placed in the position which apparently the 
mayor tried to place me yesterday. I say this very frankly. I don't say I 
don’t think he was doing right from ids standpoint, but I do say that I had 
here the representatives of the board of trade and had the newspaper men and 
had the mayor and the chief of isdice, and I had In addition to the representa¬ 
tives of the board of trade a number of buslne.ss men wlio were not on the 
beard of trade, and nearly all the walks of life were represented In that pre¬ 
liminary meeting and, I may say, any subsequent meetings. This Initial mW 
Ing was simply a representative meeting of the meetings that were occurring 
every day In my office. 

Commissioner Oarretson. There were no elements In that meeting either 
press or business, who were In any way Influenced by your company or whose 
interests lay along the same lines as your company? They were Just as open 
to Influence by the other side, were they? 

Mr. CmaoHTON. Yes; certainly. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Both the press and the commercial Interests? 

■ Mr. Creiouton. Certainly, sir; but It Is well to state what you can readily 
appreciate. Mere Is a town that Is practically dominated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in thiv sense that It Is all Pennsylvania Railroad. There is not an 
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Influence there but what ought to be with ua In sentiment and fei'ling and to 
work with us. 

Commissioner Gabsetson. That Is, In your opinion, they ought to. 

Mr. Ckeiohton. Why, certainly; they are our own einjiloyees, and they ai'e 
loyal If left to their own devices. I would like to say In this connection that 
here Is an Instance—there were 11,000 men peacefully ptirauing their work In 
the city of Altoona, and as a matter of aggression about 15 organizers came lo 
our town for the sole and express purpose of crippling us at Altoona In order 
to make successful the strike at Pitcairn, on the western division. That was 
the whole scheme of operation. Now, here was a peaceful cornmnnlty, lifly 
some thousand people practically represented by our employws. We have at 
least 6,000 more employees than the shop employees—that Is, tlie tralunieii 
living In the town and men engaged In the yards, and so forth—that are not 
Included In our shop employees. Here were fifteen or sLxteen thousand men 
Invadtsl by that small body of agitators who endeavoretl to create the unrest 
which has been discussed here, and our effort was to prevent that for business 
reasons, at least. lu the normal oiM'ratlon of the railroad we are requlral to 
maintain and have our duty to the public, and we in this case fortunately were 
able to carry that out; but we used only legitimate means. So fur as In¬ 
fluencing the commuidty is concerned, here Is a itccullar situation at Altoona, 
and you cun readily see that In a one-industry town certainly every Industry 
or every walk of life Is interested with us, or should be If we are operating 
properly, and we hope we are. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Therefore you took no chances In associating these 
two elements with you to receive your desires? 

Mr. Creighton. Which two elements? 

Commissioner Garbetson. The business element anil the press. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I should—I say we had them right with us. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Well, I say you were perfectly sure of their agree¬ 
ment with you? 

Mr. Creighton. Certainly; bw’nu.se they were all advisers In this course. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And they were advising you for what you con¬ 
sidered and what they considered their own Interest In the course you took? 

Mr. Creighton. Generally, you know, we are selfish. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Sure; that Is the only certain thing you can 
bunk on. 

Mr. Creighton. In life; yes. 

Commissioner Oaeret.son. Now, you say the.se men came and created unrest. 
Is that correct, or was the unrest there and these people simply furnisheil the 
channel for Its expression? 

Mr. Creighton. There was ab.solutely no unrc.st in the city of Altoona. It 
was peaceful there then as to-day. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Isn’t there one difference? To-day It may be like 
the peace of God—It pusseth all understanding? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes. 

Comndssloner Oabretson. Or the kind you find In a cemetery? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes. 

C,ommlasioner Garbetson. But was It the same kind of peace before 1911 ? 

Mr. Creighton. It certainly was. It Is best evidenced by the statement made 
In one of these books—I have forgotten which one—that during this strike 
there were 5,000 of our own employees oiienly and publicly protested against 
the presence of these agitators In our community, and of their own volition 
hired the opera house and had a meeting, openly protesting, by personal speech 
and otherwise, the presence of these people In the community. The men were 
not dissatisfied. 

Commissioner Garbetson. None of that was Inspired by the foremen? 

Mr. Creighton. Absolutely none of It. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Absolutely spontaneous? 

Mr. Creighton. Absolutely spontaneous; I want to say that. 

Commissioner Garbetson. They had no trouble, then, getting a meeting place? 

Mr. Creighton. Who? 

Commissioner Garbetson. This meeting for spontaneous expression? 

Mr. Creighton. Certainly not. Our campaign had not b^n started. If It 
had been, they would not have gotten any meeting place contrary to our 
authority. 

aSSlD”—S. Doc. 415, &4-1—vol 11-11 
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CommlHslODPr Garhetson. That la all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Alshton would like to ask yon some questions. 

Comml-ssloner Aihhton. Mr. Creighton, your official position Is general super¬ 
intendent of the I’ennsylvarila Hallroad at AIKsaia, Is It not? 

Mr. CaEroHTON. Yea, sir. 1 hav(> six of the superintendents of divisions of 
the lines east of Altoona, Philadelphia to Pottsville, and the coal branches. 

Cominlssloner Aihiiton. .\nd you are the recognizeil authority of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Itallroarl In that teijitory on all matters pertaining to the operation 
and conduct of the railroad company’s affairs? 

Mr. CmitaiiTON. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aihiiton. I'oii heard Mayor Hoyer’s testimony yesterday? I 
think he sahl that one pidnt of differenci' ln'twcsm you, where you first got 
crosawl.se. was on the mailer of your trying to Incite a riot In Altoona by 
requesting him to arrest |M*o|ile wllhoiit a waiTunt when they were peaCBably 
conducting their business. Have yon anything to say In answer to that? 

Mr. CaBioiiTON. Yes, sir. I. In a general way, ns previously expressed—Mayor 
Hoyiw and myself dlffereil, as the testimony in the case shows, very widely on 
the po.sslhllltlcs of dllllcnlty at Altoona. .At the time of the strike, the after¬ 
noon of the strike, there were gatherings In unusual numbers on the streets. 
The strikers were In—they ai’lnally oeeuiiied the street In front of my office 
from ciirh to curb, .so that the street ears could not run. The mob carried every¬ 
thing before It between the Senate Hotel for four blocks east, and the meeting 
place- 

Commissioner Aihiiton I Interrupting). What do you moan by “ carried every¬ 
thing before it,” Mr. Creighton? 

Mr. OaitiGm'oN. Why, Just simply rusheil- 

Commissioner Aishton (Irderrnpling). Wi|ied the people off the street? 

Mr, Cheiouton. Wipisl I he people off the stret't. 

Commissioner Aihiiton. Stopped the street ears? 

Mr. Cheioiii'on. Stopptsl the street ears; and they filled the streets from house 
line to hou.se line. Now, this Is no romanee; It Is the real fact that I am telling 
you: what actually did oicur- 

Commissioner Aishton (Interrupting). I think that Is what the commission 
desires to know. 

Mr. Obbjohton, I do not care to invi'st it with any Inflammatory language 
at all. I am simply stating the facts ns they were. At that time, as soon ns 
we saw that condition of affairs, I aslicd the presence of the mayor and the 
chief of police, Mr. (ilark, and after a little while they came to my office; came 
In through the back way. heeatise they would not have been able to get through 
the front: and I calhsl their attention to this eondltlon of affairs—that If It 
was allowed to go on there was no limit to vvliat miglit actually occur—and we 
had a gotal many men to protect lair property, hut we were, as I stated before 
vulnerable, Itwaiise of the large front we had to protect; and I felt that we 
ought to have .some action on his part. 1 was not able to get any action, ns 
previously expres,s<sl. It was ilearly a case of lack of appreciation of the 
dangers incident to the gatluTing of tlie large crowd and the poaslblllty of a 
spark Igniting the whole ptsiple. 

Commissioner Aishton. What were these men doing that were gathered in 
the street? 

Mr. CsKiuHTON. Well, the usual things that a crowd of that kind do. They 
were following first the organizers, who were lending them from point to point 
In deflnnce of the mayor’s command not to speak on the public .streets. 

Commissioner Aishton. Had the mayor l.ssued such a command? 

Mr. Cbkiohton. He had notlfled them that they could not speak. He Informed 
me that he had notlflt'd them that they could not speak on the public streets- 
and, notwithstanding that fin t, they crtHded stands and they spoke on the public 
streets. He notified them they could not parade, and they defied him and 
paraded. We requested—these parades were participated In by 600 to 1,000 
or 1,100 people on several days, and they would gather outside of the city on 
the public thoroughfares and then march Into the city In formation. And I 
begged him that he would meet them at the city line and tell them to disperse 
or disperse them, because of what I again repeated that I thought It was a 
very serious menace to the peace of the community. He refused In every 
Instance, stating It wms a peaceful parade, and so forth. Fortunately, It did 
ultimately develop that no difficulty occurred, but the possibilities were there. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. During all this parade. In your opinion and In 
your Judgment, and under the circumstances, there was danger of a general con¬ 
flagration and riot? 
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Mr. Obeiohton. There was that danger; and my appeal to the mayor was 
■Imply from the sentiment and appeal of citizens I have just mentioned to you 
who were all to my ofBee at the very time. There was one night when things 
were extremely acute, and I begged of the mayor to Issue a riot order and 
disperse the people who were on the street, and he continued to refuse; and 
that was the night I told him we would be forced to call on the governor for 
some help If he could not take care of It himself. 

Commissioner Aishton. What action was taken by the mayor then? 

Mr. Creighton. Well, finally he Issued some sort of notice and had It posted 
throughout the town, and they did disiierse—that did disperse the crowds, along 
about 2 o’clock In the morning. Now, my appeal to him was the apjieal of 
these people with whom I was then In consultation. It was not a personal 
matter. This thing, I am frank to state to you gentlemen, it was not my own 
thought. It was the combined effort of’everybody with whom I was In con¬ 
sultation and who at various times every day were In my office. 

Commissioner Aishton. That la, citizens of the town? 

Mr. Creighton. Citizens anil representatives of the newspapers and board of 
trade. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Hoyer testified yesterday, I believe, that Altoona 
had a population of !>2.000 people, and that their police force consisted of either 
42 or ,51 men, or something like that. 

Mr. Creighton. Say. .50 men. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was there any Increase made In this police force 
during all this time of apparent public disturbance? 

Mr. Creighton. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. There were no men emiiloyeil? 

Mr. fiREIGHTON. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. Any request made on the mayor to Increase the force? 

Mr. CBf;ioiiTON. Yea. sir; I made that request. 

Commissioner Aishton. That he afford additional police protection? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was any furnished? 

Mr. Creighton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. None was furnished by the city? 

Mr. Creighton. None was furnished by the city. No, sir; no Increase to his 
organization. 

Commissioner Aishton. No; this 42 or 61 men, whatever it was. was the only 
protis'tlon? 

Mr. Creighton. That is all there was. 

Commissioner Aishton. The only protection affordeil by the mayor and tlie 
city to your company? 

Mr. Creighton. That Is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. I believe you stateil there were 7 inlli-a of fioid— 
that is, that .vour shops extend all along the river there, or valley-- 

Mr. Creighton. Along the railroad. 

Commissioner Aishton. For a distance of 7 miles? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. How much of that 7 miles Is In the city limits? 

Mr. Creighton. About 3 miles of It. 

Commissioner Aishton. Leaving about 4 miles of it outside the city limits? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That, I suppose. Is the usual shop layout, buildings, 
repair tracks, .switching tracks, and everything of that kind? Is it cro.ssed by 
grade crossing providing an outlet and access? 

Mr. Creighton. No ; no grade crossing. 

Commissioner Aishton. How many bridges are there? 

Mr. Creighton, Two bridges east of the city and three street bridges and 
one footbridge In the city. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are those bridges owned by the city, crossings from 
outside to the shop ground, or owned by tbe Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr, CBmoHToN. The bridges themselves are owned by the city, and we have 
a right to enter them from our premises to the street. 

Commissioner Aishton. From any city public bridge there Is a right of exit; 
that Is, an elevated structure? 

Mr. CsEiaBTON, Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, I understand there was some trouble on some 
of these bridges; I think the mayor testified there was trouble on one bridge, 
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and till- (inostlon was askt-d by Uia chairman this morning about this plcketioft 
and wliHlwr thi-se im-n were making requests. Now, at the time that these men 
crisifisi the tilHtiirhnure on the itrhlge, the whole shop operations were in progress 
on the gnaiial andenieatli, were Ibey not; on your repair tracks, and so forth? 
Mr. CaEioJi'io.v, Ve.s, sir. 

tiomnil.sxloner Aisirro.v. How many men were working in there without 
tliougtit ol' striking, or wKiiont striking, not counting the conductors or train¬ 
men or engineers? 

Mr. C'Bi.aniJTo,\. Tlie.sc men Unit we referred to were the employees In the 
eri>ctlng slioiis. 

CuminIssloner Aishton. I don’t refer to tliat partleular shop, but in your 
entire slio|) proper; liow many men were going on witli their usual work? 

Mr. tiRKioiiTON. I snpiio.se twelve or iifteen liundrecl in the yards at different 
places. 

Commissioner Aihh ion. 'I'liere wore twelve or flftei'n hundred in the yard? 

Mr. CiiKiiiJiTON. Yes, sir; and on tlie repair track and where they sorted metal 
and places of that kind. 

'Commissioner Aish'io.v. And also in your .shops; does that Include your ma¬ 
chinists and boiler makers, and .so forth? 

Mr. (Jhkiohtox. Oh. no. 

Commissioner Aisiiio.s. TIk-si- men were working at this time? 

Mr. Chkiohton. In the shops? 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chkiohton. (Hi, we had IL.'kk) men working In the shops. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is what I wanteii to bring out; you had 11,S00 
men working In that 1 I tnile .stretch at their usual occupation? 

Mr. CiiKiniiToN. Yes, sir. 

Coniml.sslotier Aishton. How many strikers were tiiere, approximately? I 
think you said SOO. 

Mr. Cbbuihton. Yes, sir; about SIK), 

Cominl.sslotier AtsirroN. 'I'he men that were on the bridge, that were making 
these riHpiests and taking this other action, were the strikers or their representa¬ 
tives? 

Mr. CitEKiiiToN. Tliey were there in sympathy with the orgatilzers, and upon 
the organizers appealing to Ihem they preached to them over the ralllug of this 
footbridge. This Is a footbridge that has been spoken of. 

Commissioner AisitTON, What did these men on the bridges do? You said 
they threw some missiles’' 

Mr. Cbekihton. Now. this particular Instance was a little diirerent from the 
Others, but on tlie.se bridges we had as nmny as live or six liuiidred men collected 
at times. Wtdl, wliere we have our easthmind repair yards, and at a point where 
the stairways went down from the bridges. 

Commissioner Aishton. Were tin-y milking [leuceable reque.sts to those men to 
stop work? 

Mr. Creiohton. Not very peacealile. 

Comiulssloner Aishton. Kxphilii to the coniiiilssloners; some of then-, are in¬ 
experienced in that kind of things, and 1 wc.iild like to have tlieiii know. 

Mr. CKEtoHTON. Tlie bridges were public thoroughfares, and (he men wotlbl 
gather on them and fill tlie bridges and congest tlieni .so tliat mir iiicii could not 
get to their work ; could not use the stairways that led down to the ground where 
they were employed In the car repairing, and trackmen, and so forth. 

Commissioner Aishton. Had they used any abusive language to your knowl¬ 
edge? 

Mr. OtusiOHTON. Oh. yes, sir; it la what is ctistoiiiary. 

Commissioner .Aishton. Old they call them scabs and scriitcli on their arms? 
Mr. Creighton, ftoiiietln.es. 

Commissioner Aishton. And when those names were usi-d they would lead to 
personal assault? 

Mr. Crewhton. Possibly. 

Commissioner Aishton. That actually tixik place, did it, on this occasion? 

Mr. CaEtoHTON. Yes. sir; it had taken place constantly, and this force of 
deputies of about 50, which I had as a mobile force to be moved from one point 
to anotlier, was the only force I had at ray command to disperse this crowd of 
people, outside of the city limits. 

Commissioner Aishton. These occurrences—I just want the commission to 
have a mind picture of what was really going on there, and as evidencing the 
necessity or the wisdom of your requesting the mayor for some kind of action 
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to Atop that kind of thing, and If there Is anything more on that line tlmi (he 
commission ought to know, I would be very glad to hare you state It. 

Mr. Cbmohton. ! want to state, as far us (he outlying conditions were con¬ 
cerned, we did get ultimately the active support of Sheriff Orr, who swore 
In at our request nfty-.soiue deiaitlcs, and he peivsonally was In charge of (hose 
deputies at our headquarters at Twelfth Street, holding them there In readiness 
to take them In our automobiles, which have been referred to, to any iioint of 
expected attack, and he was the man that we largely dependetl uimn for pro¬ 
tecting us at points outside of the city limits. We got no protection whatever 
Inside of the city limits except the customary passive protection on the part 
of the mayor, who would send to our shop gates, of which we hud probably 
].') or 20. a immber of his otlleers, who would stanil by placidly and say nothing 
or do nothing actively to protect us. We, on our part, had to preserve at those 
gates an extremely large force, because we could not go out In the streets and 
could not get to our work, but In the outlying thoroughfares this force that I 
have spoken of. It would be taken to a place such as has been indlcattsl. where 
a crowd was gathertal, and Interfered with our men, and the sheriff with his 
deputies would clear the way and allow the men to go to and from their work. 

Oonimlssloner Aishton. During all of this iwrlod of disturbance, there were 
approximately 11,.5(10 at work In your shoits? 

Mr. Ckeiohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And there were 800 men—that would make about 
10.700 men peaceably at work? 

Mr. Ckeiohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And 800 men that were out trying to Inlluence the 
other fellows by such means as they thought bi>st? 

Mr. Ckeiohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The mayor yesterday laid a good deal of stress on a 
conference in the schedule room, and I think you testified that you could not 
recall Just what time that took place, but my recollection Is that you hud Issued 
a notice that on June 2, at 7 a. in., all (he men Hint wanted to return to work 
must be In their places, or were out of the service? 

Mr. Ckeiohton. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Aishton. And this meeting was on .lune 2. in which the mayor 
endeavored to have you extend that time and let the men go buck to work? 

Mr. Creioiiton. That was the difficulty, of finding out what date the mayor 
had In mind. 1 would like to explain about this schedule room. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Hoyer was right about that. It was the evening 
of the same day? 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is the mayor's testimony, I think. I Just 
wanted to dear It up so that Mr. Creighton might refresh his memory from 
the record and submit to the commission Just what took iilace on that day. 

Mr. Creighton. There Is no doubt of what took place that day, because It was 
taking place every day, because In what Is known ns my schedule room meet¬ 
ings were held constantly. We were constantly in conference with our fellow 
officers, or our surswlntendents or subordinates. We have a room known as 
a schedule room, but the name Is a sort of misnomer. It doesn’t mean what It 
says, because we make up no schedules In that room any more, but It Is a large 
room and has a long table that we can gather around and have a meeting, and 
this Is the room that I Invited those men In to this conference, and other 
conferences. 

Commissioner Aishton. On this occasion, June 2, you Invited the mayor to 
this conference? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The meeting was not solicited by (he major or chief 
of police? 

Mr. Ckeiohton. No, sir; It was at my solicitation In every Instance. 
Commissioner Aishton. But at that meeting the mayor brought up the ques¬ 
tion of extending the time? 

Mr, Ckeiohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And giving those men further time? 

Mr. Ckeiohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The mayor made a statement yesterday- 

Mr. Ckeiohton (interrupting). In that connection I would like to empha¬ 
size, Mr. Aishton, that notice of appeal made to us on the part of the citizens. 
Commissioner Aishton. I was Just coming to that In a minute. The mayor, 

I think, left an Impression on the minds of the commission that yon were averse 
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to cxtoncllng the time, but that you made the proposltlou to the mayor that. 
If there couUl be a petition circulated, that was as he expressed It, “ to save 
your face”? 

Mr. Cbbioktos. Save my face? 

(;oiiiiiils.Hloner Aisiiio.v. Yes. sir: I think that Is In the record, at least that 
Is the Impression 1 got, that you would he willing to consider the matter on 
something of that kind. What are the facl.s In reganl to that? 

Mr. CaEinUTON. Merely as stated in this refsrrt. The first notice was Issued 
on the afternoon of lh(> strike, on May 31, In which notice I told the men that 
they would he requIrt'd to rejiort on .lane 3, 1011, at 7 o’clock a. m., and failing 
to do so, they would he considered ns having left the service. Now, those gen¬ 
tlemen with whom I consulted thought that they would like to have us be a 
little more generous, and they of their own volition circulated or prcsentetl us 
with this isdlllon, whh h I read to you, asking us to extend the time past .Tune 
2, and I recollis t as staleii a while ago, I think it was on Friday. We paid no 
attention to that nolice in the returning of the men, and allowed the time to 
lapse, and we took nien hack until, I recollect, on Monday. 

» Commissioner Aishton. So that Ihe naiyor’s understanding about the way 
that imtltlm] was circulalisl does not agree with your knowledge and understand¬ 
ing of the inanTaM’ In whicli it wais started? 

Mr. CBKiuiiroN. No, sir; not at all. I didn't have to save my face, he has no 
reason for saying tliat at all, because I was acting In consultation with tlie 
others. 

CommIsslomT Aishton. I sliupiy wanted an opisu-tunity to have It put in the 
record as contrary to Ihe mayor's stalenient. Mr. Ueadlng was the master 
mechanic la' siiperiidendcnt of niollve power at Allismirt 

Mr. Ckkiiihton. Yes, sir; Mr. Ueadlng was. 

Commissioner Aishton. And T don't know' that it is necessary to raise any 
further question on that aecomit, to call attention again to the mayor’s state¬ 
ment yesterday hefore this commission to I lie effect tliat Mr. Reading had stated 
to the mayor that they had had tlxed, "Tiiat we had "—that Is the language he 
used—“ we have tlxed the Judge and pro.secuting attorney, and It Is up to you." 
Now, Mr. Reading Is your siihordlnale? 

Mr. CiiKimiTON. Yes, sir. 

Comml.ssloner Aishton. You as general superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are resiionsihle for ilie policies of the Pennsylvania Railroad and for 
the carrying out of (he policies of ihe Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona and the 
territory you havi' eharge ofv 

Mr. Chkighton. Yes. sir 

Comml.ssloner Aishton, If any iiiovemi'nt of any kind Is made. It could not 
be made except throiigli you? 

Mr. CsKioHTON. It could not. 

Commls.sloner Aishton. And there was no such move made, as I understand 
from your testimony? 

Mr. Ciiriohton. There alKsoliitely was nol. 

Commissioner Ai.shton The Pennsj ivaiiia Railroad or you, yourself, had no 
interest in this man l/iither? 

Mr. Crkiuhton. It is all merely incident. There Is uo reason whatever for 
bringing it up in this at nil. 

Commissioner AnsirroN. Uutlier was not an employee of tlie Penn.sylvanla 
Railroad, was not In your employ in any <-apacll.\ V 

Mr. CSKIOHTON. No, sir; and was not on our police force. 

Commissioner Aishton. He was a eoiistable of .luriiatn Township, and had 
been elected .some mouths iirevlous and had a lerm of five months to’serve? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I don’t know how much time he had to serve. We had noth¬ 
ing to do with his election, and the matter was one of his own volition from be¬ 
ginning to end. 

Commissioner Aishton. If It Is not understood, Mr. Chairman, I wish It would 
be understood that Mr. Creighton will furnish an affidavit sworn to by Mr 
Reading as to the clrcurastanees referred to, and put It In evidence as a matter 
of record. 

(See Chenery exhibit at end of this subject.) 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. I want It also understood that the mayor Mr. 
Hoyer, be asked to furnish an affidavit in addition to his testimony, as to what 
he has stated was the clreninstanees. 

Chairman Wamh. Mrs. Harriman has some questions to ask. 
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CJommlssloner Habbiman. Mr. Creighton, there ha-s been a good deal said 
•bont conferenoes that you held with city offlclnla; now, I very much wish to 
know whether before or after the dlaturbanct' you have descrlheii with the 7.10 
or 800 men marching through the streeta, If, on the part of the railroad offlclala, 
there was any attempt made to confer with the labor organliers or representa¬ 
tive conunlttees of the men? 

Mr. OBEiaHTON. There certainly was not They were Intruders, and we had 
nothing In common with them. They came there with the express puriaise of 
disrupting our organization and creating unrest and creating a strlk<‘ for the 
express purpose of requiring us to settle a dispute 100 miles west; aial under 
the circumstances we did not deem It our duty to consult with this character 
of men whose presence In the community was simply for thal purpose of dis¬ 
turbing our usual and ordinarily normal prosecution of the is)mpHny’s duty to 
the public. 

Comml.ssloner Habbiman. Did you feel that this 750 or 800 men were abso¬ 
lutely satisfied with conditions before the organizers came In? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Which men? 

Commissioner Habbiman. The men that went out on the strike; the men who" 
W(‘re lufiuenced to go out on a strike by the organizers; were they perfectly 
satisfied before? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. There was not one iota of discussion of a strike until those 
men arrived there. They were not all there during the entire time. At one 
time the majority of them were there, but during this strike at one time or 
another 15 of these men were there. They came In singly and In parties of two 
or three; as they needed support, they would send for a man of peculiarly 
persuasive Influence In order to get results. 

Now we, as has bi'eu developed at this hearing, used all the means at our 
command to ascertain the real facts connected with the current conditions on 
our railroad; there was ab.solutely no Intimation or Indication of trouble east 
of the Allegheny Mountains until this trouble at Pitcairn; then, finding Ihem- 
selvi's unable to accomplish anything at Pittsburgh for the settlement of the 
dllllculty to their .satisfaction, this weapon was used of sending their organizers 
Into Altoona so ns to create unrest ami discontent at that jmlnt. We natuiadly 
would not, Mrs. Harrimnn, feel It was our duty to at all consult one or more 
men of this character In order to have quiet and order where there already was 
quiet and order; and the whole object of our having these meetings In iny oHlce 
was that we could get these citizens to use their means of not allowing any 
lmpro)ier action on the part of these people, we being entirely clrcnm.scrlbi‘d 
In our actions within the confines of the railroad company’s property. Our 
whole scene of operation was, jtju might say, within the fence lines of our 
own domain. 

Oommissloncr Habbiman. If you had right so completely on your side, might 
you have not been able to persuade those leaders, if you had given them a 
chance to air their side, to convince them that they were In the wrong? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. It did not so appear to me. 

Commissioner Habbiman. What dill you say to them ? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. There was nothing to dtscuss with them; we had nothing In 
common. They came there for the purpose of creating disorder In our ranks, 
and I (11(1 not feel it was the proper thing for me to do to ask them to destst. 

Comml.ssloner Aishton. Have they presented to you any demands or refiuesls 
of any specific nature; have you ever to this day received any demands or 
request of a specific nature from organizers or heads of this organization? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Only In this way I spoke of; this self-appointed committee of 
48 who were appointed by these organizers at the meeting held on that Sunday 
afternoon at Juniata. 

Commissioner Aishton. You would hardly feel at liberty, as an officer of a 
railroad, to negotiate with these 800 men regarding the affairs of 10,700 men, 
with no knowledge on your part. In view of the fact that those 10,700 men were 
peaceably at work and had nothing to do with the other 800 men? 

Mr. CBEiaHTON. Those 760 or 800 men, as I stated. In no wise represented the 
general organization of the Altoona shops. At the time these meetings were 
held there were close to 11,000 men peaceably at work carrying on their dally 
work, and these other men were creating the disorder In the streets and In 
the vicinity of our railroad, and endeavoring to get more of the peaceable em¬ 
ployees out on strike. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Arising out of the replies to some of the questions 
that bare been asked you by Mr. Aishton, I find It difficult to reconcile some 
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Of thp stntpinpnfs mndc or to umierstaml Just what your viewpoint was; you 
may reconcile It without any tllfflculty. To start with, you stated there was 
no unrest anioiu; the employees until It was created, and that the organisers 
were only able to crcale It In SOO men. Then you stated, in reply to questions, 
that there were 11,.'(Kl men who were absolutely loyal and wlio remalnetl at 
work all the time without unrest; and then you stated that on account of 
your Intense appn’hension as to what the.se men that were out might do you 
insisted on the mayor arresting these men; that you had deputy sheriffs sworn 
in; wantnl the jkiIIcc force of the city Incrmi.sed; and stated you would have 
to liave the const.ilmlary. How could that take place when there were only 
8(H) men against 11,.'HH) men that were loyal? 

Mr. ('HSKniro.v. 1 could answer that hy staling that if you had been in the 
city of Altoona and seen the effect of 800 men parading, with the organizers 
at tlielr bead, followed hy a band, followetl by the usual crowd that consorts 
with a body of that klnil, you could readily understand that the possibilities 
of trouble were there. You know. In dlOkadtlcs of this kln<l, that in 0 cases 
out of 10 we are told, you know, that the striker creates no trouble; it is the 
‘mob tbat goes with It; and that «as our anxiety In this case. The 800 men 
parading the street.s—that act of Itself creattal disorder in the city, and it 
carried with It the usual mob of boys and men out of employment who were 
not themselves actually engaged In Ibis .strike, but they were part of the mob 
that tilhal the stri'cts. 

Commissioner (!arhktsox. W'lna-e illd this mob come from. If there were 
11,.')00 einplo.vc<‘s loyal and at work In a town of .')2,0<H) population? There you 
have got close to the family unit. 

Mr. Crhioiiton. Y'es. 

Commissioner (Jabbktsos. Are the sireets especially narrow in Altoona? 

Mr. CBEIOtITON. No. 

Commissioner Garhktsox. This mob of S<H)—for how inatty .squares did it fill 
the streets, from curb to curb, and atop all foot traffic, velilcles, and street- 
railway traffic? 

Mr. CREioirroN. I would .say that for three blocks the streets were so block¬ 
aded the stewt cars did not run. 

Commissioner (lARRSmoN. Until the parade walkcsl three blocks? 

Cotnndssloner Aishton. 1 thought you said they stood in front of your office? 

Mr. Cbeioiiton. They did stand In front of my office; anil. In addition, it is 
quite apparent, if one will think a moment, that a parade tnay gather a crowd. 

Commissioner Oarrktson. 1 have paraiksl, 

Mr. CREtOHTON. You have iwraded and know what I mean, and perhaps have 
gone tbrongh some of these ex|ierlences we have been discussing, and you 
know the character of the iw'ople tbat usually assemble; they come from every 
nook and corner of the community. 

Commissioner Oarretson, With this army of 11,.')00 loyal men of your own 
do you wonder that the mayor was not Impressed with your intense appre¬ 
hension? 

Mr.CREioiiToN. Thell.lHK) men—or ll.lHKtmen, to he a little more preidse—In an 
agitation of that kind there Is always an element of uncertainty as to what 
others of them ndght do. You recognize, Mr. Garretson, as well as I recognize, 
that an agitation of this kinil at any time Is likely to draw out this gang or 
that gang, and they might go out at different hours of the day, a few here and 
a few there, and our effort was not to permit those things and to avoid the 
effect of more men withdrawing from the service. 

Commissioner Garretson. I can readily umlerstnnd that If there was unrest; 
but if there was no unrest I can not understand it. 

Mr. Crkioiiton. Well, Mr. Garretson, the fact that there were 800 men— 
which Is, of course, a relatively small number—on the streets of Altoona fol¬ 
lowing organizers, making speeches on the open streets, that might of itseU 
constitute a very serious condition of affairs in any orderly community of the 
size of Altoona; and certainly we, and particularly myself, representing the 
Interests of tlie Pennsjlvanla Railroad Co., had to recognize anything that 
might in any sense contribute to the tllfflculty of that situation. 

Again I repeat what I said about Twenty-eighth Street. No man who lived 
through—any man who lived through that knows very well it was not the 
force of numbers at all; It was a local Incident that created all the trouble 
there and pn-clpltated the fire and riot and great loss of property and paralysis 
throughout the entire State of Pennsylvania at least. 
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Commissioner Garristsok. It spread a preat deal farther. I was in the tall 
of It out farther west. 

Mr. Oekiohton. That Is exactly what I, as a representative of the railroad 
company, was endeavoring to prevent at Altoona, and I want to say again that 
notwithstanding the mayor’s effort to minimise all this dllllculty, there was 
a real difficulty there, or why should the citizens of Altoona have been with me 
on rep»>ate<l occasions? 

Commissioner Garrktson, I suppose If their interests were in common with 
yours It was perfectly natural they should be. 

Mr. Crbiohton. That was the sltviatlon exactly, and ahout the only one that 
did not take any real live interest at all was the mayor hlm.self: I say that 
frankly, I think he had the wrong conception of the effect of 800 or ],0()0 men 
parading In a community of that kind behind those organizers, and that It 
would not create dhsordcr of one kind or another, 

Cominlsslouer Garrctson. I can understand your position hi'cause I have 
seen the time when I thought that the 20 general managers I was dealing with 
were the most unreasonable and most apathetic men I evi'r saw, when they 
did not agree with me. 

Mr. Crkiohton. That Is one of the difficulties we have. We ilo not always 
agree with each other. 

Commissioner Aishton. As an officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., deal¬ 
ing with large numbers of men, .voii make a siicclal study, do you not, to dis¬ 
cover the causes of unrest, and attempt to remove them. If possible? 

Mr. Crkioiiton, Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton, Yon feel, ns an officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co„ that one of the principal assets of the road Is the good will and loyalty 
of Its employees, do you not? 

Mr, CnEioHTON, Yes; we prize It very highly. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you take every means that you know of to 
remove causes of unrest? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is all. 

Chairman Waiah. Commissioner la'nnon has a few questions to ask. 

Mr. CREiaiiTON. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, at this point, that I 
have some comment to make here, and I hope you will not drive me away 
before I have had a chance. 

Chairman Waijih. You will have a full opportunity; hut as long as this 
iliscusslon has started, we had better let the other commissioners tliilsh; but 
you may make the comment you desire before you close. 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. Mr. Creighton, did any violence—did any in.1ury take 
place to Individuals growing out of these parades, so far as you know? 

Mr. Creighton. I could not cite any, Mr. Ixmnon. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is It still your judgment that had the mayor pursiieil 
the policy that you advised at the time and had iiseil the force to drive these 
people off of the streets, that the city of Altoona and Its citizenship would have 
been better served than by pursuing the policy which he did? 

Mr. Creighton. That was my view at the time, and I think so to-day; I think 
we would have had a settlement of the difficulty probably some days In advance 
of the actual settlement That question, of course. Is just my judgment and 
question of opinion. I exercised my judgment in appealing to him to have 
certain things done, and he simply did not agree with me. 

Commissioner Lennon. These parades and assemblages of men In all cases 
evidently dispersed without doing Injury? 

Mr. Creighton. Well, they each had their Influence toward the possibility 
of creating disorder; I know we feared that more than anything else. 

Commissioner Lennon. No substantial disorder occurred because of the carry¬ 
ing out of the mayor’s policies, did there? 

Mr. CREtoHTON. Except the particular thing that I mentioned where the 
streets were very badly congested on several occasions. To any the least It 
was to the discomfort of the community, and what I feared was that It was 
Uable to precipitate this difficulty at our shops. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of occurrences on some of the bridges 
that crossed the track; were you present? Do yon speak from your oivn 
observation? 

Mr. CXEioRTON. Yes; I rode about In an automobile and saw those things. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you consider It a crime for men to quit work, or. In 
othCT words, to go out on strike? 
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Mr. Cbeiohton. Not a bit, glfc 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that men have a right to organize? 

Mr. Cebiohton. Yes. 

ComnilHSlfuier Lennon. Do you permit them to exercise that right if they 
remain In the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and In the shops at 
Altoona, where you are the principal offlcer In charge? 

Mr. rHKKOi'ioN. ye.s, sir; (jualitied by the c<omrient that was made by Mr, 
Attcrbury, that our Interests are not Jeopardized by any discussion of the 
(luestlon of the closiil .shop and alllliatimi with organizations that may approve 
of sympathetic strikes with Interests that are In no wise connected with our 
own oiwratlon. But so far ns the organization of our own men Is concerned, 
we sis-nd a great imrtlon of our time In consultation with these men. Their 
committees are In we(‘kly conference, I will say, with our officers at all points 
on the system. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Did Ihese organizers that came apparently from out¬ 
side of Altoona behave them.selves. In so far as their personal conduct was 
concerned? Did they keep sober or engage In brawls? Were they profligate or 
did they behave themselves disently while In Altoona? 

Mr. Okkiohton. I prefer nol, unless you—there were some things connected 
with their personal eouduet which 1 do not think It would help us to mention 
here. Our means of aseertainlug facts eonueeted with what they did there were 
comjdete; they did do a good many things that I hardly think would amount to 
anything for me lo mention here. So far as their work connected with organiza¬ 
tion was conct'rned, that was conduetisl In the usual business manner; they useil 
eniLssarles of all kinds, and were on their part, I know. Just as earnest to 
organize the men as w(>, on onr part, were to prevent It, considering the ulti¬ 
mate end and aim of this character of organization. 

C’omndssloner Lennon. Then, .so fur us this particular Incident was concerned, 
you did use what influence yon Innl to prevent the men from organizing? 

Mr. OuEmitTON. Yes; In Ibis ca.se. hecaase it was the expressed intention on 
their part to use It for the pui'[>ose of sellling a dispute elsewhere on our rail¬ 
road, and we were askisl to meet representatives of organizations known to be 
favorable to the closed shop atnl sympathetic .strike, and that, of course, con¬ 
sidering our ohilgalion to (he lafldli', we f«'l ought not to be Involved in any 
wise in our labor questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you hold that the principle which underlies the 
aympatlndh' strilo', that which actuates labor in entering ui)on a sympathetic 
strike. Is reprehensihleV 

Mr. Cheiohton. Yes, 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. Von thltd; It reprehensible for men to help each 
other? 

Mr. Cbkiuiiton. That is your way of expressing It; but to those of us who 
are charged with <lotng things, It certainly seems wrong that men with whom 
we have uo dispute shotdd be ealUsI otit, to our detriment, to settle a dispute 
that may occur hundreds or thousands of miles away from us, simply In order 
that tho grievance of some one else may be settUsl by force. We do not ferfl 
that we onghi lo snil'er In that way; it la a dilferent viewpoint. The sympathetic 
strike Is approved generally by wrtaln organizations; but we have never felt 
It was a fair thing lo the employer, ami that, again. Is a different viewpoint. 

Comndssloner Lennon. Dih's not the same principle exist to a greater or less 
extent In the cooiierathm of corporation.s and large moneyed Interests; I mean 
this same spirit of helping each other? 

Mr. CaEroH'roN. We all ought to help each other, Mr. I.ennon. I quite agree 
with yiai In that. Anything that will help one another, but will not disturb any 
Interest In the whole body politic, we feel Is a good thing. 

Commissioner Lennon. One matter came out in your testimony I want to ask 
one question about. In those conferences that were held and called by your¬ 
self, or by your representatives, of the editors, and chamber of commerce repre¬ 
sentatives, I did not hear that you mentioned an Invitation to any wageworkers 
to attend these conferences. Why was that? Were there wageworkers la 
Altoona that were not Involved in this controversy at all? 

Mr. Cbeighton. Yes; we had 11,000, 

Commissioner Ijcnnon. I mean were they not employees other than those em¬ 
ployed by your tximpuny—carpenters, bricklayers, waiters, and such; clerks? 

Mr. OBEtoHTON. No; I did not ask them; I do not think there would have been 
any objection to it. Here were employers of labor, and that thonght never 
occurr^ to me. I would not have had any objection, however, to It 
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CoramlMloner Lbnnon. That Is, you were, employers of labor, and you In- 
vlted other employers whom you believed were In sympathy with you to 
coop©rftt07. 

Mr. OSEIUHTON No; I would not say that, Mr. Unnoii; I wait not aware th.it 
these 0 her pettple were lit sympathy with me prior to my Invitation Umt th w 
meet with me to discuss this sltuaHon. It was a perfectly frank and open dls- 
cHsslon of what we ttought was an Impending difficulty, and which Mtuullv 
later on occurred, and they were called In without reference to whether or not 
they agr^ with me. I hoped they might be sympathetic to the extent that 
they could assist me In avoiding difficulty In our community. 


heart, that were as much interested In Justice and right, ns were the proprietors 
of newspapers and representatives of the chamber of commerce, and who could 
have been called Into such conferences? 

Mr. Crkiohton. I believe there was any number of them, but It never oer urred 
to me. It Is one of those things that at the time did not appeal to me, 1 Just 
slmplj’—that phase of consulting with those people never occurred to me’ I 
would not have objected to it at all; I would have been very glad to do It if I 
had thought of It. 

Commissioner Lennon. It mis not prompted by a feeling, perhaps not panic- 
nlarly considered as a fe<diug, that they earned their living by working for 
wages, and they might prove to he in sympathy with the men on .strike? 

Mr. CaEioiiroN. No. sir; I would have selected men In Altoona that were not 
at all la sympathy with this movement. I would like at this point to say that 
my attitude toward labor and toward the welfare of labor Is exactly that of the 
Penn.sylvanla Kallroad Co. I always was Interested In the betterment of mme 
kind In various ways. Our history Indicates that. We have endeavore<l to 
recite here the various things that can be done tor the welfare of otir men. As 
far as I am personally concerned, I have spent a great portion of mv life in 
wort of that character, and simply mention It in order that you may understand 
that we are not so tyrannical In our views In reference to the pursuit of labor 
because they may happen to be an employee. We respect labor, and personallv 
I have the greatest respect for It. I have, as I say, been personally lnterestc;i 
in welfare work for 20 or 30 years. I am to-day the chairman of the State 
organization of Young Men’s Christian Association In the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, carrying on the work of helping mankind In one way and another to 
better methods of living, and I only mention this to Indicate to you that there 
is no <li.sposltlon on our part to encroach on labor to Its discomfort or annoyance. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that welfare work; Is It not promptetl largely with 
* offsetting the efforts of the working jieople for organization? 

Mr. Ceeighton. It Is not, sir. I am speaking per.sonally, for ray.self. It Is not; 
It Is an Interest in the man himself. 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. Well, we will say, suppose I come to Altoona and en- 
deavor to organize the men, tried In a gentlemanly wav, would there lie any 
Interference, direct or Indirect, with my carrying on that work If I wanted to 
carry It on for a year. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. It would depend entirely on our Information as to what your 
ultimate end might be. 

Commissioner Lennon. My ultimate end would he to raise wages and decrease 
‘•'J hours of labor and better the conditions of the men In (he shops. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. That Is all right, as long as there are not along with those 
laudable endeavors the proposition of a closed shop and sympathetic strike, with 
po,ssibl.v one or two other matters. The main thing we fear In operation Is the 
closeil shop and sympathetic strike, they are the two drastic matters that the 
railroad man is In constant dread of. We know what it means, we have had 
it In the West recently, and all over the country at various times, and have 
absolutely Insisted always upon the open shop and the absence of any effort to 
m^e our system otherwise by strikes of men at other points. 

Commissioner Lennon. If I was to appear there in Altoona for the American 
Federation of Labor, to which you ascribe certain hleas of organization, then 
you would oppose In so far as you might be able the possible canwlng on of that 
work? 

Mr. Ceeighton. I would repeat what I did In 1011 by every proper and legal 
means, and endeavor to prevent the organization under the auspices of the 
American Feilerntlon of I,ab<ir for the reasons expre-ssed. feeling that I was 
doing my duty by the company. 
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OommlttHloner Wbinstock. 1 took it that while on the one hand, Mr. Oretgl^ 
ton, you believe that Individuals ought to aid Individuals and groups of men 
ought to aid groups of men, that when such aid Involves Injury to a third Inno¬ 
cent party you regard It us unrighteous? 

iMr. tbiEioHToN. lltirlgldeous? I hardly know whetlier I would apply that as 
a term In the business sense: I would say It was wrong and something to be 
avoided. 

(kimndaslonep Weinstock. If It was wrong. It would be unrighteous? 

Mr. (jKEioicroN. Kroiri the standpoint of an offlcer, I would certainly oppose 
anything of that character Unit might prevent me carrying out my normal work 
us an olliccr of the railroad. 

(loiiiiidssloner Wei.vsiock. In other words, your objection to a sympathetic 
strike Is that If some group of workers and sonjc einplo.ver have trouble—have 
a dispute—that It Is unrlglitc<jus for them to Inflict Injury on you as an Inno¬ 
cent employer? 

Mr. (JaEiuiiTON. Yes, sir; to use me ns a means for correcting trouble at an¬ 
other point. That was e.vactly the situation in 1911. We hail no Interest In 
the controversy at Pittsburgh; they were purely local to that point, and conse¬ 
quently I felt that It was entirely wrong to he subjected to the annoyance that 
we were, and to the very large ex|iendilure that we were called ution to make 
simply that those men might satisfy that grievance over a hundred miles west 
of us. 

(/'ommlssloner Weinstock. And there was lnfllcte<i injury on an innocent 
jairty, and whenever that Is done It is wrong? 

Mr. (Ikeioiiton. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the sympathetic strike, In your opinion, does 
inflict Injury on Inmaent is-ople? 

Mr. Ceeiuhton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstis k. .\nd you oppose It? 

Mr. Creuijiton. Ves, sir. 

tJommlssloner O'Connhi.i.. Oo y<iu <'onslder that, for In.stnnce, If the machin¬ 
ists on the western end of the Pennsylvania were on a strike and the machinists 
at the Altmnia shop went out on strike, do you consider that as a sympathetic 
strike for the same employer? 

Mr. Creiohton. That Is not the point. Here Is the case: We might have been 
just as well two shops on dlft'erent railroads. Tin- information we liatl was 
precise and to the iH)int -that these organlEers were to come to Altoona for 
tlie express purisese of (a-ganizing oar men In order that they might paralyze our 
railroad at that point. In order to make their strike at Pitcairn effective, which 
It was not. They had pursued their opposition there to the ultimate end with¬ 
out exactly getting the results, and laahlllly to ix-rform Its functions, and they 
thought then they would come to Altoona and by creating a strike at Altoona 
that they could hr' suec<!s.sful at Pitcairn. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. That you would consider to be a sympathetic 
strike? 

Mr. Crkiohton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEt.i.. If the machinists, for Instance, at I’Ittshurgh—we 
will use the cities that we know—suppose your largest shop was at Pittsburgh— 
I am simply using that mime hecause It la well known—that the machinists 
were on strike In Pittsburgh agtiinst a retluctlon of wages In Pittsburgh shops, 
and they had to go on strike against a risliictlon of wages, and they went on 
strike, and that the company moved the hx'omotive.s, or the locomotives were 
taken from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, saying It was the next largest shop, 
for repairs, and If the nmchlnists In Philadelphia should refuse to work on 
those englnre, yon would con.sIder them on a sympathetic strike? 

Mr. Creiohtob. I certainly would, for they have no local grievance. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They are "orklng for the same employer and the 
same company. 

Mr. CsBaoHTON. Yes. sir; the same employer; but It might extend from Chi¬ 
cago to the seaboard, iiud It ought not to be started at some other point 

Commissioner O’OoNNnt. Then, all the employer would have to do would be 
to move his rolling stock from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, and that would 
settle It? 

Mr. OmsioHTON. Your comment was that we had men that were dissatisfied 
with the conditions of employment at Pittsburgh, without any reference to the 
conditlon.s at Philadelphia? 

Commissioner O’Connsul Yes, sir. 
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Mr. OsnaBTOir. And then 1 would say frankly that 1 would consider tlie In¬ 
troduction of that trouble by organizers Into the city of I’blladelphla Just 
simpl; as a synHMitbetlc strike. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. Now, Mr. Creighton, I want to read to you some 
of the testimony given before this commission yesterday by Mr. Maurer, (he 
president of tlie Federation of Labor of the State of Pennsylvania, and to In¬ 
vite your comment on it. It reads ns follows; 

" Q. You say that you and the State feileratlon of labor are opposed to the 
State constabulary?—A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. Are you also opposed to the National Guards?—A. Well, to tell you the 
truth, nil organized labor Is opposed to the National Guards In the pu.st. It 
has been opposed. 

“ Q. Now, are we to understand that, as you know the situation, that It organ¬ 
ized labor had Its way it would wipe out the National Guards?—A. There is not 
much to wipe out any more. Poor little tin soldiers that they are; I can not help 
but pity them as I look at them. 

“Q. May I ask you to answer my question?—A. Yes, sir; If I had my way 
about it, my dear sir, there would not be a soldier on earth. I think it Is a 
disgrace to our twentieth century civilization that we are still at each other's 
throats murdering each other. 

“ y. How would you protect life and proiterty from the lawless?—A. Quit 
pursuing people and they will be peaceful. People that are not robbed never 
revolt. 

“Q. Then you don’t believe there are such things as criminals?—Ob, yes; 
sure. 

"Q. How would you protect yourself against the criminal?—^A. Oh, the 
criiuluai? The criminal that we don’t lind is all right; you cun not bother with 
him, because we cun not catch him, but the fellow we catch he is too dumb to be 
a criminal, and that Is why we catch him; he don’t have the quallllcatlons of a 
criminal. 

" Q. I don’t suppose you profess Ignorance of the fact that In labor troubles 
labor representatives do violate law and resort to crime and blow up houses and 
bridges, and how would you protect the employer and his property against condi¬ 
tions of that sort?—A. You have reference to the structural iron workers? 

“ Q. Yes, sir.— A. That is a condition entirely. Tlie one responsible for that 
condition was the employer, or those who exploit labor themselves. They advo¬ 
cate today, we beard it here, we ahvays hear it, of no organization, that they 
believe in dealing with the individual, and they teach people that way; that Is 
the theory of the individual, that he can work out his own destiny. Tlie 
McNamaras were strict Individualists, In so far as they believed In iiallvidual- 
Ism, but not in political action, and tliey bellevetl that tliey could do as they 
pleased. The ixtwer was used against them, and tliey used the same weaism. 

“ Q. If you were an employer, how would you jirotect yourself against the 
McNamaras?—A. If I was an employer, I would be like any other If I expected 
to succeed in business. 

“Q. Please answer my question. If you were an employer, how would you 
protect yourself against the McNamaras'?—A. I told you I would be like most 
any other employer. 

“ Q. How would you protect yourself? If they come and blew up your prop¬ 
erty?—A. They would blow it up; I couldn’t stop it. I don’t know that I would 
do anything else than what the other men are doing now. I would try to protect 
my own Interests. The individual Is not to be blamed; you must get the system 
and not the individual. 

“ Q.- If you were an employer, and you had a dispute with your workers, and 
you would not agree with them, and they blew up your premises and killed a 
lot of innocent people, would you try to prevent a repetition of those circum¬ 
stances?—A, I might answer you if I cared to be untruthful that if I was an 
employer I would not have such conditions. 

“Q. Suppose the workers ask what you felt was an unjust demand, and a 
thing tliat you could not meet at all; you know that workers are sometimes 
human, and are made out of the same sort of clay as the rest of us, and they 
are as likely to be as unreasonable as employers; suppose the employee asked 
what you thoui^t was an impossibility, an unfair and unjust position, conld you 
submit or not?—A. If I thought It was Impossible, I could not do IL 

“Q. You could not agree with your worker then?—A. No, sir. 

“ Q. Suppose they resorted to violence?—A. I never knew of one yet that did, 
unless they were goaded on by the men that wanted them to do violence.” 
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I want to invite your oonjinent on these two points: First, do you asree with 
Mr. Maurer fn his statement that he never knew of a worker that did resort to 
vIoIei»*e unless he was goaded on by the man tliat wanted him to do violencej 
ond second, I want to Invite your eouinieut, as a man of broad etiperienTO in 
labor matters, as to what In your judgment would be the condition In the State 
of Peniwylvauta, for example, in times of labor troubles, if the State eonstabn- 
lary and Natloiiul (luards were wiped out? 

Mr. Crkiohton. 1 w<ni!d hesitate very much, Mr. Welnstock, to attempt to 
make much comment on Mr. Maurer’s testimony. I am familiar with Mr. 
Maurer’s history, and 1 don't aitree with liis policy; I heard his testimony yes¬ 
terday, and In no sense would 1 agree with his views on the labor question. In 
my Judgment- 

Commissioner Wei.nhtock. .lust a moment, Mr. Creighton. Mr. Walsh calls 
my attention lo I he fact that the hour of adjournment Is at band. Will you 
defer your answer until after lunch? 

Mr. CaisioiiToN. Ve.s, .sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. M e will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whercuiwn at 12„‘iO p. m. Friday, May 7, 191.5, the commission took a recess 
until 2 o’cloi k in tile afternoon.) 


AfTKR UKOENS—2 P. M. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. Q. W. CEEIOHION—Continued. 

Oommisaioner IVaiNsrocK, You will remember. Mr. Creigliton, my last ques¬ 
tion. My hast qui'.stlon. In siilistanee, was an invitation tor your comments 
on the attitude of Mr. Maurer when he .said tlmt he had never heard—that he 
never knew of a labor man yet tluit had resorted to violence unless he was 
goaded on by the men tliat wanted them to do violence; and his other point 
was that he, in common with organizod labor, beliovwi that the State con- 
stabnlary and mllllia sliould be wlptsl out. And your comments on those two 
statements were Invlteii. 

Mr. CiRKioiiTON. .lust at the moment I do not suppose I could recite any 
particular experience of llie iietmil commission of an offense at any particular 
point; but tliere Is no doiilil In my mind thal we could—almost anyone of us 
could—discover evidence of an offense of that character directly by those 
engaged in the strike. We do know lliat was the wholesale dlfflculty in 1877, 
when there was a general nssunlt upon the property of the riillrond company; 
and In our own ease our oflkers were praetlenliy driven to secrete themselves 
for their iiersonul proteetion, to avoid serious consequences at the hands of 
the strikers. Tlmt wa.s one exiierieiiee. 

Commissioner Whuvstock. Were those strikers members of organized labor? 

Mr. Crkiohton. Well, tlie men were all engaged at that time In tills work— 
striking. They were nil strikers, and somebody rend—the history here recites 
that all the means nt tlie command of tlio State were necessary to ultimately 
secure order. For some days ilicre was no order. Tlierc was disorder of the 
worst kind at very many points on tlie system, and I can hardly conceive of 
what tlie general conditions socially miglit be if a dlfflenlty of that kind would 
arise again and there lie no legally eonstitiihsl means sucli as the Nutlounl Guard 
or the State constaliulary to protect the public. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you tlilnk the wiping out of the constabulary 
or of tlie National Guard would make for jieace and law and order? 

Mr. Crkiohton. I do not, sir. I think rntlier to the contrary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was the State constabulary brought Into this 
trouble that you have been telling us about this morning of 1911? 

Mr. Crkiohton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you know, has the State constabulary 
been brought Into labor troubles In Pennsylvania In recent times? 

Mr. Creiohton. I personally have no knowledge of that, sir. They have been 
used generally throughout the State for the preservation of order. They have, 
BS far as I know, headquarters at different points within the State where small 
bodies of these men are located In charge of a subordinate ofiBcer, for the pur¬ 
pose of patrolling and looking after a prescribed area and seeing that peace 
is preserved, Just as the ordinary local police officer within any communl^. 

Commissioner 'Weinstock. You have seen the State constabulary In action? 

Mr. Creighton. Personally I have not, sir. 
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Oommlssloner Wwnstock. So that you can not speak from personal knowl¬ 
edge?' 

Mr. Cbeiqhton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As to how they cttnduot themselves when called 
upon to render a service In a public disturbance? 

Mr. Cbkiohton. Not from any personal knowle<ige, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What la their general reputation In the State as 
fur as yon know, In every respect? Are they looked down upon as an unde¬ 
sirable lot? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. It has been my Impression that their reputation has been ot 
the very highest order. They are a very carefully sclecteil lot of men; they 
arc men w'ho have probably had more tlian the ordinary advantages In the 
way of education; some of them have served In our Army; they are men who 
probably prefer a life of that kind, as some do. Their conduit, as far us I 
know, Is above reproach. I never heard It crltlclzeil, except in a general way 
that It was In Mr. Maurer’s testimony yestenlay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you heard Mr. Maurer’s' testimony. You 
heard the sweeping manner In which he condenmt'd the State constabulary us 
being unfit and undesirable. What Justification, ns far as you know, for that 
sweeping condemnation on his part? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. None whatever, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think he does the State comstabulary an 
Injustice? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. A very grave one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know what the general public’s opinion 
Is In Pennsylvania about the State constabulary ? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. The general public, 1 believe, have the very highest opinion 
of the general morals of the service, and of the Individual mcanbcrs In that 
service. The officer In command, Gapt. Oroome. Is a citizen very much respectwl 
In the city of Philadelphia, his home town. Ills reputation as an olficer in that 
character of work Is probably second to none In this country, and I believe that 
has hren attested to by the efforts of other States to secure his services to 
organize a similar force. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Maurer, among other things, made this state¬ 
ment; He said in the American Cossack, referring to a little book that he said 
he had written himself, proved that they were—that Is, the constabulary- 
partial In their conduct and use<l to break strikes, and used by the Lehigh 
Traction Co. ns guards and ns attorneys for the strike breakers; paid strike 
breakers’ fines and arrested men on truiuiied-up charges and railroaded them to 
jail; that they Invaded the homes of foreigners and searchetl tladr holm's under 
the pretext of looking for firearms, “and I was Informeii, and believed my In¬ 
formant, that they robbed some of these jieople under the pretense of loiiklng 
for firearms. They arrested them and took them to the steel company’s property, 
and locked them up and held their court there. They paraded the streets, heat 
men right and left, trampled old people down, and rode to the Majestic Hotel 
and shot through the doors and shot one man to death and other men down, 
and trampled people down with their horses, and did everything possible to 
incite and create a reign of terror and fear and thereby break the strike.” 

Has any knowledge come to you, Mr. Creighton, as an old citizen of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, that would corroborate that statement? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I would say nothing about that testimony, as the trouble 
occurred a good many miles from my home, and I know nothing about It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He goes on further to say [reading]: 

“ I might add that so unpopular has this department become In the State 
that notwithstanding the fact that the press of other States have been trying 
to laud It and eulogize this department to the extent that the other States would 
adopt It, to show you that It Is not as popular as the press would have you 
believe, for the past four years they have tried to Increase this department, and 
1 happened to be a member of the Pennsylvania I.ieglslature for the past three 
sessions myself, and know whereof I speak.” 

According to this witness’s testimony, one would be led to believe that the 
constabulary was extremely unpopular In the State ot Pennsylvania, Is that your 
judgment? 

Mr. Oeeiohton. Not as far as I know. There has been opposition on the part 
of certain people of the character voiced by Mr. Maurer, but that does not rep¬ 
resent the sentiment of the whole community by any means. I would say It was 
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rather a small minority, neither does It represent the sentiment of the large part 
of the community In any large degree. 

(Jummlsslouer Aibuton. Just one question and answer, In answer to one of 
the questions regarding your attitude toward a sympathetic strike. I think you 
said the obJe<’tlon was that It Interferal with the railway company’s transaction 
of buslucHS and with the employee. Now, Mr, Attcrbury, In his testimony, said 
that the objection on the part of the Pennsylvania Itallroad to a sympathetic 
strike was on account of a grievance they had, that they had no control over, 
and which they had no power to remedy them-selves; (hat the service of the 
railroad and the welfare of the public on its lines would be seriously Interrupted. 
Is that the reason that you have for an objection to the sympathetic strike! 

Mr, Ckeiohton. That is the uuderlying point Involved in all labor questions. 

Commissioner Aishton. Then an Issue over which the officers of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Uallroad hud no control? 

Mr. Obkiohton. That Is the primary reason for our objection to the sympa¬ 
thetic strike, that It Interferes with our duty to the pubHc to operate our prop- 
I'rty In a normal way. In other words, our duty is primarily to the public, and 
a sympathetic strike in a very large degree would interfere with that public 
function. 

Commissioner Aishton. That la all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wamh. I believe you have a statement that yon wish to read? 

Mr. CimioiiTON. If you will let me glance at .some notes I have here, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, In that evidence given by Mayor U<iyer, he mentioned one 
Incident In which, In Ids exiHTience as mayor of the city of Altoona, an offi¬ 
cer—I do not think he mentioned directly who—an officer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad had attemptwl, or had succeeded In Interfering In some of his official 
actions. I have thought <ivor that matter Inst night, and, as nearly as I could 
place that Incident, he imist have rebured to an incident in connection with a 
paving contract which created a great deal of discussion In our city. A large 
number of our reputable pimple, including myself as a reprivsentative of the 
Pennsylvania Bnllnmd Co., a very large taxpayer, felt that the Investigation 
as to several kinds of paving had not been properly pursued, and we asked 
for a little further cxtiioltatbai of the whole problem, but the contract was 
Ultimately let, and In furtherance of that scheme we—and when I say “ we" 
I mean this committee of cltl/,ens, which ijicliided a dozen or fifteen prominent 
people, owners of property—we 0010111111 x 1 together and employed an expert of 
the United States Government on riaving—I have forgotten his name, but con¬ 
nected with the department here—to examine paving In various cities and give 
us an opinion. Having obtained which we asked his presence In the city of 
Altoona and had a meeting of councllmen, ami we simply insisted on being 
heard, after which bearing oar case was so clearly proven to the body that 
we reversed their fornmr action ami we advertised for the work; and possibly 
I think that Is the one matter referred to by the mayor that he may have 
been annoyed about—by that insistence on our part; but we were acting then 
only as one Interest, we paying our proportion of the charge for this extiert 
on paving. I cun give you a history of that, If you desire; I Just at present 
have not got the fact In my mind. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yon may submit anything further you wish on that 

Mr, Cbeiohton, There are soaie notes here which I a'ni Jmst simply looking 
overt I do not want to read tliem, lKx*an.sc I thiak I have covered these notes 
in the testimony I have already given. 

Chairman Walsh, Unless there Is something more, Mr, Creighton, which 
you wish to say, I believe we will close now n Ith you, because there Is such 
an Insistent demand to get through with this subject this afternoon, because so 
nnmy of the witnesses want to get away, 

Mr, CmttoHTON. If you will permit me, Mr, Chairman, I want to say one thing 
further with reference to the question of service card, and so forth which you 
asked me about this morning, I would like to state for the company that 
everyone leaving the company Is given a service card clearly Indicating his 
term of service and stating the cause of the severance of his service with the 
company, I have been trying to post myself since I left the stand this morning 
Upon receipt of Inquiry from other railroads we pass to them a form upon 
which the Individual Is asked for certain Information. In asking Mr. Hoover 
who looks after that In my office, he said we have probably had half a dozen 
last year, and I want to say we have no so-called black list; nothing of that 
character. 

Chairman Walsh. That will be aM. Thank you, Mr. Creighton. 
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TEanKOBY OF XB. J. W. U£, JB. 

Chairman Wai^h. State ^our name please. 

Hr. Lra. J. W. Lee. 

(Biairmaa Wamh. We have been over the general topic of this pretty well, 
and I know that you are one of the ones who wishes to get away, and we will 
ask you to make It as brief as possible; we have a number of special topics 
that we would like to conclude this afternoon. I believe you were asked for 
a general statement of the publicity organization and the scoite of your 
activities? 

Mr. Lee. Yea 

Chairman Walsh. In as brief a manner as you can and still make It com¬ 
prehensive enough to throw light on It, pleiuse tell us about that V 

Mr. Lee. 1 will read this statement, If you will allow me. 

Chairman Walsh. All right; do so. 

Mr. Lee (reading): “The object of the publicity bureau of Uie Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Is to keep the ])ul)lie advised of the company’s activities, In 
short to take the public Into Its confidence. Where matters are In t-on- 
troversy we endeavor to see that the company’s position Is thoroughly under- 
stfKsl by the public. The company startetl Its publicity work some nine years 
ago by first Inaugurating a plan of full publicity regarding all accidents on Its 
lines. Since that time the work has been extended to cover the activities of 
all departments. 

“ In the matter of accidents we make public the exact reports received by 
the general manager, and we make them public Iiuincdlately on re<'eipt of 
them, very frequently before the newspajiers have even heard of the accident. 
As a Inatter of fact a carbon copy of the actual report sent to the general 
manager Is shown to reporters who come to our ofilco and a copy of It Is sent 
to the. newspapers. We give newspaper reporters and photographers the run 
of a wreck, assisting them In every way to get all of the Information they 
desire. We do not endeavor to conceal anything. We are willing to be judged 
by the facts. In this connection we have from time to time l.s.sued notices to 
the press telling of our policy of publicity concerning accidents.” 

1 have those here. If desired. 

Chairman Walsh. You can submit them In the record as exhibits. 

(Two circulars Issued by the Pennsylvania Rallroiul entitled, respectively, 
“ Notice to the Press—Relative to MetlUHl of Making Public Uetntls of Acci¬ 
dents,” dated Dec. 18, 1911; and "Methods for Supplying Information to tho 
Pre.s,s.” datetl .Tan. 10, 1914, wore submitted In prlnte<l form.) 

Mr. Lee (continuing reading) : " If people are injured or killed, we announce 
It as soon as we learn It, and give the names of the jicople ns soon as we can 
get them. If the cause of an accident Is stated In the report re<-'clvcd by the 
general manager, it, too. Is made public at once. In the same way. If we go 
a year, or two years as we Just have, and do not have a single one of all tho 
181,000,000 passengers carried killed in a train accident, we make that tact 
public. 

“ We make an effort to see to It that what the press publishes about the rail¬ 
road shall not consist of complimentary notices about the railroad or oiir 
offices, but real facts of consequence. We endeavor to see to It that In all 
matters tiie public learns what the railroad believes to be the truth. We 
take special pains that It learns those facts which show that the managi>' 
ment is doing Its job as best It can, and which will create the idea that It 
should be bellevqd In. We tell our story, tell It frankly, tell It fully, tell It 
often, and tell It with a view to Its being understood and carrying conviction. 

“An essential principle back of the publicity policy of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road is this: If It Is going to be able to work out Its problems properly It has 
got to be beUeved In. It must get embedded In the public mind what Is, In all 
truth, the supreme fact of the situation, namely, that It Is doing Its work as best 
It can, and doing it, In the main, exce^lngly well—doing It as well o®, “ not 
better, than the railroad business is being done anywhere else In the world. 

“ In short, we endeavor to secure the help of the public In working out our 
problems. To do that we must acquaint people with our problems. 

“The first plan of distribution we worked out was to give Information ver¬ 
bally and In printed form to the press In Philadelphia, and then to send, when 
we had ttoft copies of that Information to tlie papers throughout our system 

88819*—S.Doc.415,6*-l—volll-12 
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direct There were some very citrtous results of that. 
on one occasion having sent it to the papers direct 

that some of our officers at outlying points were asked the ne^<tay the mron 
Ing of a particular article, ami they didn’t know anything about it. It then 
became perfectly obvious that the local representative of the compaM in each 
city must of necessity know what was being given to the papers In his district. 
We then develoissi the plan whereby repre-sentatlves of the company at various 
points were appointed to deal with tlie press in each place. In some cases it 
was the general suijerlutendent, in oilier ca.sc.s the superintendent or the agent 
or some othiT employee, us the case might be. 

“We consider that this Informatloii that we send out Is in the nature of a 
report to the iiublic on how we are performing the obligation we have to give 
the public good and efficient service. Wo never pay any newspaper anything to 
print anything as news, or us an editorial, regarding our service. We want the 
papers to feel that if we give tlieni any Information they can do as they wish 
wltii it—publish it or throw it in Itie wasiebasket. What they do does not affect 
In the slightest the attitude of the company toward them. This policy of the 
railroad has been commended by llie press as a broad one. 

" Mr. Rea said, shortly after lie liecanie president of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road : ‘ lio not ever ask anv newspaper not to print anything that is so. If It Is 
bad, let them print it, because In that way tlie matter will probably be brought 
to my attention, so ttuit we can luive II corrected. The only thing we want to 
ask of newspaian'S Is tiiai wiien lliey do luenlion tlie Pennsylvania llallroud 
Co., or they mention rallioad niatlers generally, they publish the truth in small 
matters, as well ns great.’ 

"I might any that tlacse instructions given by Mr. Ren are typical of the 
principles the coui|iany foilows in i(s publicity w'ork, as well as ail of its other 


activities. 

"Having perfected our system of dlalriliuting matter through local repre¬ 
sentatives, a scheme wlilcli we have now enlarged so Ibat it now covers the 
entire Pennsylvania iliiilroad sysicm. we liave yet found that it is not wise to 
depend entirely upon tlie newspaiiers; tlial tliere is a very much broader field 
to cover, and that we mnsi stiiiiy nietliods of gelling the attention of people, to 
get Into their inliids Ideas widi ii we could not get to tlicm through the news- 
paiiers. We la»gnii to study our own ooii.stituencles. We found that we had 
85,000 sliareholdcrs—tlie conipaiiy lias now over 02 , 000 —who are certainly di¬ 
rect constituents of tiic Penns,vlvnnla llailroiid proper. The subsidiary lines 
have about 20.000, so tliat it can lie said Hint Hie Pennsylvania Railroad system 
has approximately 112 ,(KKl sluii eliolilers. Hoiidliolders we estimate at something 
over 200,000, tliougli a great many of tliera are not registered. We have, also, 
our eniplo,vees. of whom Hicie are liciween 200,00fi and 250,000 on the lines east 
and west of Pittsburgh, Of emnse it is a very difficult thiug to get at so many 
men. We have often lliougid of imlilisldiig a ningazlne, but that would be n 
very large undertaking. We lliereforo liave started out by publishing leaflets, 
giving certain details of operation. We don’t semi tliem to everybody; but we 
get out one, for example, and send it almost entirely to the men on a certain 
division; in another eiise we will send il very largely to the men on a grand 
division: In another ease we iiiiiy semi it to tlie locomotive engineers. The Idea 
is to get lietore our euiidoyees facts of interest wliicli the management feels will 
be instructive and of benertt to these particular men. 

■ “ In addition to our eniploytH's wc liiivo mir passengers—about 150,000,000 a 
year. This ineiins that every day of Hie year some 500,000 people take our 
trains. To get them Interesteil Is a large undertaking: therefore we are start¬ 
ing out on a plan of puhllshing liiilletliis to be posted on our station bulletin 
boards. The tlieory Is that In publishing lliese, with more or less frequency, 
and getting even a small percentage of these iiOO.ocK) people a day that take our 
trains to read them, we will be able to implant In their minds thoughts and 
fg 0 tg_DOt to heavy—which will cause them to think and to discuss the affairs 
of our company and railroads generally with their neighbors. 

" We shall begin shortly placing In tlie cars of our trains small folders con¬ 
taining Information of Interest to passengers. 

“ We feel that we are Just beginning In our publicity work. We are con- 
tlnnally bring to find new angles from which to amiroach the public with In¬ 
formation about the work the railroad la trying to do. 

« The publicity bureau is in charge of the publicity agent, who has sufficient 
assistance to carry on the work. At the present time there are eight other 
people In the department besides the publicity agent." 
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Ohalrmaa W*mb. Are yon the publicity agentf 

Mr. liKi. Tes. 

Ohairman Wal 8H. What Is your staff? 

Mr. Lei. I bare one man who assists me in the preparation of material; 
ihlef clerk, who handles accident reports, the general-matter distribution, and 
rho has charge of the stenographers and clerks In the office. 

Chairman Waish. Are the documents presented to this commission gotten 
ip under your supervl.slon? 

Mr. Lee. No; I couldn’t say that they were. I had charge of the printing of 
hose documents—the two brown books. They were prepared after a series 
(f meetings In the general office, at which all the facts we could get together 
vere assembled, the points that the company thought pertinent and of interest 
0 the commission were turned over to me to have put In printed form. I 
itteiided all of those imtctlugs. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Oarretson wants to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Mr. Ijte. a very well-known publicity man testlfleil 
)efore this commission some time back that the mission of a publicity man was 
0 place before the public that which the Interests which he represented wuiUihI 
die public to know. You do not agree with that? 

Mr. Lkk. Well. I think I will bank on what I have Just said here. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell—— 

Mr. Lee (Interrupting). I was going to say that I have hound copies—some- 
hlng- 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; anything you desire to submit may be put In. and 
ilso anything we have not asked that you think you ought to put In you are 
it lllierty- 

Mr. Lee. I will be glad to give you anything you wish. 

(Witness here presented two bound volumes entitled “Information for Km- 
ilo,vees and the Public,” vol. 1, 1913, and vol. 2, 1014, Issued by the PeniLsyl- 
■ anla Railroad.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Lee, when Mr. Atterbury was on the stand— 
[ think Mr. Atterbury—he was asked regarding this statement made on page 
16 In the History of the Labor Troubles on the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Ij;e. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Referring to Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In this statement he says that Mr. Pierce made 
application to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to handle Its legislative matters, 
which was refused—the application. We asked Mr. Atterbury If that would 
oe confirmed- 

Mr. Lee (Interrupting). Mr. Long, 1 think It wa.s. 

Commljsloner O’Connell. Either one; and I think they referred to the fact 
that you would probably know. 

Mr. Lee. Well, I might .say that In the preparation of that book there were 
30 many incidents that happened on different parts of the line that the officer 
who had general charge of assembling this matter assigned to the men on these 
illfferent divisions those who knew about the different troubles to get all the 
facts that they could. Reports of these different facts were then asserableil. 
We have here with us all the supporting data for everything that Is In those 
IxMiks. That particular point to which you refer was bas^ on Information' 
supplied by Mr. J. 0. Johnson, superintendent of telegraph, who, I understand, 
Is to testl^ before you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He tjflll be a witness here? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; I understand so. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. J. C. Johnson. 

TESiniOHT OF MS. J. 0. JOHITSOH. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, Mr, Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. J. 0. Johnson. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Johnson. Philadelphia. 

Obalrmao Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Johnson. Superintendent of telegraph for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Chairman ’Walsh. How long have you held that official position? Also, 
please Indicate what other positions, If any, you have held on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad, and a little history of yonr service. 
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Mr. Johnson. I came with the Pcomsylvania Railroad Co. as telegraph opera¬ 
tor In January, 18S5, and was promotetl from time to time from tele^ldi 
operator to train dispatcher, chief train dispatcher, assistant train master, 
and division operator and assistant train master, and chief clerk to the super¬ 
intendent of telegraph, and In lOU) was made su[)erlntendent of telegraph, and 
1 have held that position ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that, pardon me? 

Mr. Johnson. 1810. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would address yourself to the inquiry of Mr. 
O’Connell, just put to the last witiu'ss, concerning the reference to the dllllculty 
with Mr. Pierce. You know Just what he asked? 

Mr. Johnson. Yea. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Cover that hefore I g<‘t to your regular questions, please, 

Mr. Johnson. Sluirtly after the corHenllon of the II. L, F. & B., I think It 
was. In Washington, in 11112 or llll.'l IIMS, I helleve It was—Mr. Pierce wrote 
to Mr. Ismg that he would like to have an Interview with him, and, as Is the 
custom, that was refernsl to me. Mr. Pierce was then in Harrisburg, and In 
order to llnil out what he wanted to sto him about I sent one of my men up 
to see him, and he sahl thitt he had sotiie matters of Importance he wanted to 
talk over with him In rt'ganl to legislative matters; and I told him then that 
he could come tiown to itiy ollice tttid sec tiie; and after talking over the labor 
situation for .some little time he said he wouhl like to handle the legislative 
mutters for the Pennsylvittila Itallroud. lie thoitght he was thoroughly ca¬ 
pable of doing it, considering his knowledge as a national organizer for the 
firemen; and I asked him uhat he <'\iMs-ted, ttnd he nametl his salary, and 
wanted that, anil In addition to that Ids expenses—— 

Chairman WAt.sii. What salary did he name? 

Mr, Johnson. Four lltoiisatid ilollars a year; and I told him that that was 
a' pretty big inalltu' itnd would retptire some consideration, and If he would 
keep me advised as to his wherealiottls I wotild write him and state whether 
we wttnted his .services, lie told trie then that lie was going West to see some 
insuraiKs' company. If I remtanlxM* right; hut I never receiv^ his address, and 
never liave giveu an oillclul answer timt Ids services in that respect were not 
wanted. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Hid .voii gitc‘ llic informatioii yon wanted In there? 

Mr. .loiiNSON. Yes, sir. 

Chairnnin Walsh. Yon gave il l.j Mr. Long and lie had It incorporated? 

Mr. .Iohnson. Yes, sir. 

Chairinun Walsh, stale liriellv wliat the general scope of your duties are 
ns .superintendent of tclegraiilicrs? 

Mr. Johnson. I am. In adillllon lo llial, a stalT ofllcer of the general manager, 
and an.v matters ttiat tm mtiy want nu' to look after are asslgnetl to me. 

Cliairman Walsh. 1 tlilnk yon were Hie gentleman that was |)Olnted out as 
In charge of the ixiliee deteetlM' department? 

Mr, Johnson, 'rite police department Is tinder Hie charge of the superin¬ 
tendent of jMillce, who n'ports lo me and rweivt's hi.s Instructions from me. 

Chairman Walsh. I liclieve wc liavc Hie superintendent of police here—that 
Is, Mr. HiinsT—and I will not go Into that with you, hecau.se, you tinder- 
4 kand, we are trying to get through with this mutter to-day. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Just desi-rihe the organization of your detective depart¬ 
ment, please—as lo the miiiilicf of men, how you employ them, and all about It. 

Mr. Johnson. There Is no eonneetion whatever between the confidential de¬ 
partment anil the itolli’C department, 'riuil Is entirely separate. While they 
b^i come nnder my direct charge, they are entirely .separate. 

Tlhalrmun Walsh, We are neeepting Halt, iitid will go to Mr. Harper nBOUt 
the police. Will yon please proceed? 

Mr. Johnson. Now, the confidential work Is entirely In niy hands on the 
whole system. It Is my business to gather and keep myself Informed of any 
Information In regard to lalwr matters or any other matters that need confi¬ 
dential Investigation, and when the Investigation is made 1 give the general 
manager, or such officers of the coinpany as require It, such Information as I 
think will be of Interest to them. We have our force In that respect—It varies 
with the exigencies of the service. We may have IS or 20; we may have 40. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you now? ■ 

Mr. .Johnson. At the present time I would say about 36. • » 
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'’'** y*" th® befflnnlng of the 

trooble In 1911, or Immediately prior thereto? * 

Mr. Johnson. I think about 36—1 mean 25. 

Ohalrman Waiah. And did you Increase It during the trouble? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Ohalrman Walsh. To what extent? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I suppose we addeii alwut six men 

partlculnr reason now, without going Into 
the details of It, for having 85 now Instead of 25? * 

Mr. JoHNWN. I can not say there Is a reason now except that we arc maklne 
some nv^tlgatlons looking after the drinking question; we look after that 
periodically pretty severely. 

choSil'rt'fa * "■•sb you would go ahead and give us the details of all 

the work that tliese men do for your company. 

Mr. Johnson. You understand I don’t handle them; thev are not rav men 
When I want anything done I simply confer with the superliitemlent or gem-rai 
suiwrlntendent, or possibly if the ciise is very Important 1 may confer with the 
general manager of the IMnkerton Deter^tive Agency, and I teil him wimt I want 
Chairman Walsh. Do you use IMnkerton men altogether? 

Mr. .foHNSoN. Well, at times there may be some local detective on a local 
matter that we may have attend to It. 

Mr* JtmN 80 N^*No s^" employ of your own company? 

Chairman Walsh. Either know’u or unknown detectives? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t want to interrupt you. Go ahead with vour state- 
immt and explain it In your own way, and we will iirobably get along faster 
Mr. Johnson. We have many friends of ours In (he railroad that tell us 
things, but they are not considered In the light of secret men 
Chairman Walsh. Are they paid for the Information? 

Mr. .IOHN.SON. No, sir; not any more than they gel wages as employees 
Chairman Walsh. Do they ever get any gratuities or rewards of anv kind? 
Mr. Johnson No, sir; If we .send a man to make InvestlgalUVfw us-for 
histance, a conductor we may send him to some other railroad to s(>e how they 

C?aZnfwl^H.Trreed! """ 

klr. Johnson. Now, (he contldentlal work, you understand that covers a arc it 
deal more than keeping yourself Informe*! on the labor question. At the IrmmJ 
ties *''** Oovernment togiMlicr, on some Black Hand uait- 

that dire,.lion. 

Choking up all the time, and watching things closely. 

Chairman Walsh. Men that check the conductors? 

things of”hat kind**’ *'*’ ***^ baggage-masters and watching 

any wXTSci wUh «,er?" -'‘’'‘■"'y- 

Mr. .loHNSON, No, sir. 

liheer’v ^ '"tc-—I don’t know that I am ai 

liberty to divulge anything for the Pinkerton Deieetlve Agency 

doyt™rthTrw1mnsyour“co™ 

of me/wrhTve, H^t^Vrori^^to $7rmaV‘’*'“’ “ *'*"*"''* 

Chairman Walsh. Per day? 

Mr. Johnson. Per day. ^ 

CTialrman Walsh. That Is, *4 a man? 

hava depends on the number, I say, the number that we 

It ^fbe W^r^T '**'**' number determines whether 

we^TO°S.'*,S*v ^ “"ytblng under 30 men, I think It Is, 

^ ^ ^ ’ above that the scale sildes. 

^ ^ Pinkerton Ageocy? 

rt^^'r^d* **** <3etecttve8 deal with yon personally after they come 
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Mr. JoHKSON, I don’t know any of them at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have Pinkerton men In the different depart- 
ments of the railroad acting as employees? nonnio 

Mr. .loiiNHON. There may be; yes, sir. All I ask 
Is to bring me the Information needed. They have to get It the best way they 

^Chairman WAt.sH. How Is Information transmitted to you? 

Mr. .loHNSON. By reports. 

Clmlrraan Walsh. Do you meet the operative at all? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. , j 

Chairman Walsh. Du any of the.se detectives do what might be called police 


duty? 


ItffM T/\U«rO/MLT 


iriey can inuKtj urrwin. 

ConimiHsinner (Jarkktron. Have yon any roi*ps, Mr. Johnson, witn which you 
are In direct conneotbm among your various classes of employees which con¬ 
stitutes a regular bureau that furnishes you such information ns may be of inter¬ 
est to you? 

Mr. Johnson. Among otir own employees? 


Commissioner Garkktson. Yes. sir; In all clas.ses. 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir; us I slated to the chairman, we have among our em¬ 
ployees men who are our friemis, that tell us things that happen; but we have 
no regidar corps. 

Comudssloner Oaructson. Yon ilon’t have any of the operators that report 
what takes place over llu' wire, or baggagemen that make examination of 


transit mall or comimny mall? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Oaubktson. That Is all done by the Pinkertons? 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t know imythlng about examiimtlon of the malls. Their 
Instructions arc to see that mall earried by the railroad Is purely railroad mat¬ 
ter, and that comes undt'r the geniual superlideiideut of transportation, and I 
don’t know what method Ihey have any more than they expect a buggagemaster. 
If ho gets hold of any mail Unit he don’t think Is right, that he should turn it 


in to be examlmsl. 

Commissioner Garketson-. .And his curiosity may ho quite wide, to know what 
the men In sending letters |o earh oiher may he writing? 

Mr. Johnson. He has no auUiorlty to open mall. 

Oommlaaloner Garretson. Is II done without authority, to yonr knowledge? 

Mr. Johnson, Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Then, if a man (‘ume into possession of a list of 
names, of course. In u purely legiiimate way, that gave a list of 7.5 employees, 
giving their iiumlaT, the nnioiinl ot mom'v they received, how that money was 
paid to them, the method of their reporting there for Instructions or transmit¬ 
ting their Information, they would he I’lnkertons, and the men occttpylng posi¬ 
tions with you ns conductors or englms'rs, firemen, brakemen, baggagemen, 
yardmen, and shopnien of thoir < lass. they would not be under your direct 
supervision, but under the Pinkertons? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. sir. 

Commlsstoner Aishton. .Inst one question, Mr. .Tohnson; I understood one 
o^our officers to say that these men were used simply to develop the situation, 
that the ofBeers made the Investigation. 

Mr. Johnson. That la entirely so. 

Ohairnian Walsh. Do you have charge of any arms or ammunition, or other 
weapons the company might own? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who would have them—Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Johnson. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who would? 

Mr. Johnson. I heard the question asked here two or three times. I do hot 
know of any place on the system where we have anything stored for that punt- 
pose. At the times we have had our troubles in the past we have got through 
our purchasing agent a supply of revolvers. 

Chairman Walsh. So far as you know, there are no anna or ammunition k^ ■ 
on hand? 

Mr. Johnson. I want to explain. After the trouble was over they were re- 
tun^ to the purdtaslng agent, and I understand be has a lew hundred, Idoa^ 
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5'*S*i*"*'^ many, Juat a few hundred, lying there In a safe same place In Phlla?- 

‘Chairman Walsh. Who would know of that, if anyone, who is Uerel 

Mr. Johnson. I do not know of anyone; I think that Is entirely in the hands 
of the purchasing agent " uuuua 

tlon*^' S’®*! to St'^e you that luforma- 

(^mmlssloner Aishton. They are kept stored, In the general pracUce of the 
railroads, with the purchasing agent or his subordinates, the storekeeper who 
keci»s the general stores of the coinj>any? , 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

CominMoner O'Connell. Do you know whether the Pinkerton people in 
hunting this Information, or any Information they might desire, us to imv activ¬ 
ity on the part of organized labor on the system—whether the men emnloved on 
the system are men of the particular trades that are liable to be Involved In 
trouble? 

Mr. Johnson. I underHtuud so. 

Comndssloner O'Connei.l. For Instance, if the telegraphers were active on 
the system, would the men who would be put on the system llkelv be teleg¬ 
raphers? j V ,.s 

Mr. Johnson. I understand so; yea, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Do you supiiose. If It was essential to have Pinker¬ 
ton men there, they would try to place them In the national organization of the 
telegraphers to .secure Information? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not know about that; If they wnntcil Information I sun- 
pose they would. ' ' * 

Commissioner O’Connell Do you get Information that Is Indicated as coming 
from the general officers of the organization? 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

Commls-sloner O’Connell. Your Information would not Indicate that It comes 
direct from the national organization? 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do yon pet Information of anv kind to Indioate 
that the Pinkerton people are reportlnj? information secured at the headquarters 
of the various organizations, such as the AnuTicun Fe<Ierutiou of Labor? 

Mr. .loHN.soN. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. If there is anything further you desire to say, Mr Jolm- 
son that we have not asked you about, you are at perfect liberty to do so 
^Ir. Johnson. There Is nothing; I want to he frank; there Is nothing to con- 

Chalrraan Walsh. That Is all, thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Harper. 

’ TESTIMONY OP ME. J. 0. HAEPEE. 


Wialrman Walsh. Please state your nanie. 

Mr, Habper. J. C. Harper. 

Chairman Walsh. What la your business? 

Mr. Habpek. Surierlntendent of police of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

tmuirman Wai. 8H. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Habpek. At Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resnled there? 

Mr. Harpeb. Since February, 1907. 

Chairman Walsh, I wish you would sketch a little history of your service 
with the railroad company, please. 

Mr. Hakpee. Or the purpose of the organization? 

Chalnuan WalsB. No; your own service. Have you always been superin¬ 
tendent of police? 

■ Mr. Habpeb. No, sir. 

Chalman Walsh. I mean your personal service with the company. 

Mr. Haapeb. I came from the telegraph department; I have been with the 
company 80 years. 

Chairman Walsh. How does It happen that the police department should 
be under the telegraph d^artment? 

Mr. Hakper, It is an awful handicap, but, nevertheless, it is a fact The 
public do not understand the importance of the superintendent of telegraph: 
he tea bigger man than his title indicates. 

Obairman Walsh. He is on the staff of the general manager, is he? 
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Mr. Haspek. Yes. 

Chairmun .Walsh. Is that how he comes to have charge of the police? 

Mr. Hakpeb. Yes, because the general manager Is too busy a man to handle 
my matters, which are trifling. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would be brief and give a little history of 
your iwllce orgunlzatlon, and begin with the classification. I believe It has 
been submitted to you; the number of uniformed officers, the number of plain¬ 
clothes men, the number of special-duty men. 

Mr. Habpee. The organization of the police service was effective November 1, 
1907. You understand as a general proposition that until that time It had been 
purely divisional i each division had Its own police, and one division did not 
know what the other was doing In that re.spect. Do you want the figures col¬ 
lectively? 

Chairman Walsh, The number of unlforme<l officers, plain-clothes men, the 
number of special-duty men. If there arc such; that Is the way I have classi¬ 
fied my que.stlon. 

Mr. Habpeb. The number of men with flfate authority, 361; number of men 
with city authority, 33. Incidentally I might mention that the 33 men with 
city authority are located within the confines of Philadelphia. We have but 
one actual policeman on the road without authority. This makes the total of 
actual policemen 39.'). In addition, the police rolls are burdened with 291 
men known as wat<dnnen, without any police authority. 

Chairman Walsh. Cros.slng men ami the like? 

Mr. Habpkb. Th)>.v arc crossing men—men who have been Incapacitated In 
other departments hy reason of injury, lo.ss of arm or leg, or defective sight; 
and they are used as crossing walclimen, watchmen at freight houses, gates, 
or they follow a tour of clocks for lire prevention, and so forth, 

Chairmun Walsh. .Inst describe the anihorlly these Tiien have and the terri¬ 
tory In which they act—whetla'r or not I hey setth- at one place, or whether 
any number of them are transferred from place to place along the road, or how 
that Is. 

Mr, Habpeh. As T have already outlined, lh(‘ State authority to the police¬ 
man Is Issued by the governor of the t’onummweaith. 

Chalrnian Walsh. Directly hy the governor? 

Mr. Habper. Yes. sir; a connnlssion from the State of Pennsylvania; and 
that commission gives the Hidlvidmd police authority for a period of three 
years, and must he renewo'd every Ihnv years. 

Chairman Walsh. Are Ihey removed every three years? 

Mr. Habpkb. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are there any others that may operate In other iuris- 
dletions? 

Mr. Habpkb. Yes; In the State of New York for a good while we did not 
make any effort to obtain police authorlly from that State; but when we 
opened our terminal In New York City we did. It was a very large proposi¬ 
tion, and In Ihe meantime wi- operated under city authority. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hav<' you in Ihe city of New York? 

Mr. Habpkb. Now, I can not give minute figures on that, hut I can give you 
approximate figures as of Decemher 31. 

Chairman Walsh. We do not want that much detail. How many have you? 

Mr. Habpkb. I will have to give you the New Jersey division, which takes 
In that territory. 

Chairman Walsh, You have that In documentary form there? 

Mr. Harpbk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So you can submit It? 

Mr. Harpes, Yes. 

Ohalnnan Wai.sh, Very well; please submit It, and we will not go Into that 
detail now. 

(The Information requested Is prlnterl among the exhibits at the end of this 
subject as Harper Exhibit.) 

Carman Walsh. How are the men armed? 

Mr. Hakpkb. These unlformt'd men are armed with a .32-callber revolver. 

Chairman Watsh, Clubs or other weapons? 

Mr. Habpkb, If a man feels he Is not physically capable of taking care of 
himself—-and, of course, mentality goes with the physical—he Is furnished 
With a leather chib about 10 Inches long; we do not furnish our men with handy 
billies or blackjacks. A blackjack puts a hole in your head, whereas the leather 
don’t do you any harm, but temporarily stuns. 
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"« y®"'- lecher ones made, or are they pur- 

ha^ * ““ ten you on- 

poKX «“" ftotage at any 

Afi* Hajspes* 7g 8 sir 

Ch^lnnan Walsh. Just describe their character and where they are locat.>d 
Mr. Harper. In a safe In the department of the eenorai i 

at Philadelphia Broad Street Station; there arfgo ^ns there Th^ 
purchased for the purpose of arming officers on divisions where a mZ)eT.^ 
post-office safes In our stations had been blown by bandits In the u.|nt!a r 
1907 I went to Phlladelphla-Just as an Illustration, betwSn Phi Xnhl Lh 
P aoli, a distance of ^ tulles, there was not a safe ’ that was no blown up "h 
least once during that winter. uiuwu up at 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the safes in the stations? 

Mr. Harper. Y(«, sir In one place, Wynnewood, the safe was blown flirec 
times, and so on down the line. There is absolutely no use of the police going 
after that element with revolvers, and that was the purpose of buying Clese 
frofe, wlu protected.''® “owing any more thereafter. Those guns are in 

thS'sS al m^‘pla™?““ ’“'y 

have two or three hundretl revolvers that were pur- 
chase<l In bulk In order to get a low rate of cost. You understand that wc arc 
H XInm ho principle that If you are going to give a policeman a revolver 
iL Ih a go()d one, us an Inferior make is a dangerous thing; so that 
for the sake of safety and uniformity we adopted the Colt revolver, which Is 
tlic sfuiitlurd siDull Qrni of tho ITiiltod Stiitos Arniy, 

Chairman Walsh. And those are kept where? 

Mr. Hakper. In tills same place. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you trains equipped for imllce service? 

Mr. Harper. Any what? 

Chairman Walsh. Any trains or cars or engines? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir. 

('Ilmirman Walsh. You have nothing of that kind? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There was a reference made to Lucknow, the Lucknow 
encampment. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Explain that. If you will, please, Mr. Harper without 
being asked any direct questions. 

Mr. Harper. A policeman i.s on duty 24 hours a day, and 25 hours If possl- 
me—I have been on duty 2.5—and he Is not docked It he Is off a dav n<a- is 
he granted a vacation for extra time on duty. We believe that our isdlcemen 
are exceptional men, and wo try to treat them as such; so that Lucknow en- 
wmpment was an arrangement with the comiainy to give these men a vaca¬ 
tion to get them together to become better aaiuulnted with each other par¬ 
ticularly the captains. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they consist of your uniformed police, those with 
the Lucknow encampment? 

Mr. Harpbs. Those with uniforms had such e<|ulpraent with them, and those 
who did not have them went In civilian clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were there? 

Mr. Harper. We split IL All told, we had 340 men, half the flrst two davs 
and the other half the next two daya 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed, now, Mr. Harper, please, where I Interrupted 
you. 

Mr. Harper. I was going to give you the number of uniformed men. 

Ghairm&D Walsh. I do not core for that; just complete your answer. Just 
give us your answer about the encampment—as to the whole matter. It wuh 
reported to onr Investigator that the Lucknow encampment was held at a 
time when an agreement was being entered Into between some of the union 
iHWnIzatloiig, or being settled by some union organization with the officers; 
and they were encamped and drilled at a place where they could be seen by 
we people going back and forth, and the Inference was that It was telng 
done for the purpose of Intimidation or having some effect on the making of the 
csntract; did you undershtud It that way? 
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Mr Habpeh. If Is possible that something was going on with some of the 
tnla-serriee men. There Is something going on practically every day; but 
I pay no attention to It. That does not enter Into my manipulation of the 
police service. Tour other statement, that these men were gathered at a point 
where they could be noticed by travelers or the men- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). That is not my statement. 

Mr. Habpes. Anyway, that Is all wrong, because they were camped In the 
most obscure place that you could find. They were sent out there for two 
or three days’ vacation, and they were eneamrwd along an old canal bed south 
Of the Pennsylvania line, where they were not seen from the railroad; In an 
old cornfleld, and this obi canal bed has a row of trees down-tioth sides. 

Chairman Walsh. And the a.Msembllng of them at that point at that time 
had no significance, so far as any labor trouble was concerned, so far as you 
know? 

Mr. HARpica. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What date wa.s that? 

Mr, Haupek. .lune, Ifil.S. I think; I do not know positively. 

Chairman Walsh. Now,-Mr. Harper, unless you have some further state¬ 
ment yon desire to ninke you will he excuswl iierinanentl.v. 

Mr. Harper. I have nothing to say, except to reiterate - 

. Chairman Wai.sh (Interrupting). With ait due resiwct, do not reiterate. 

Mr. Harper. I have nothing further to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well; you will be excused. 

Mr. Auston. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. R. T. AUSTON. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Auston. ,T. U. 'P. Auston. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlierc do .vou live? 

Mr. Auston. At I’hlladelphia, I’a. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is .vour business? 

Mr. Auston. President of tlie Order of Itallrnad Telegraphers, Dispatchers, 
Agents, and .Signalmen. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have .vou occupied that ottlclal position? 

Mr. Auston. .Since 1010: I was grand secretary from 1907 to 1910. 

Chairman WAi.aH. Are you a telegra|)licr: were you originally a telegrapher? 

Mr. Auston. A telegrniih o|>erntor since I was 11 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you hapiK'n to come to the Minneapolis Con¬ 
vention? 

Mr. Auston. The Mlnneaimlia convention of May. 1907? 

Chairman Wamh. Yes. 

Mr, Auston. I was In the employ of the Denver & Rio Orande Railroad Co., 
but previous to the convention I was with the Western Union at Denver, and 
took a leave of nbaenci* and went to Minneapolis as a visitor or member In 
good standing, with up toulaie card lo .hine iiO, 1907, which represented 20 
continuous years of memherslilp. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pay your exixmsea to that convention? 

Mr. Auston. Yes; my own exiKUiaea and those of my wife. 

Chairman Walsh. Did ni\ybody pay the exiwnses— any of your exjtenses dur¬ 
ing the period of that convention? Or any of the e.xpenses of that eouventton, 
that yon know of? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. IVliat salary did you receive during the early part of the 
existence of the organization? 

Mr. Auston. At Minneapolis, when the division or spilt, as we call It, oc¬ 
curred, I was asked my rate and I told them I eould get along, I thought, on 
$180, and they thought they could not pay that, and they were all friends of 
mine, and I said. “ Make It $100, and I will wme and help you anyway,” and 
my salary to 1010, If I reraeml)er right, was $100; then I believe It was raised 
to $125, and now It is $150 a month. 

Chairman Walsh, ftas your salary always been paid by the members of the 
organization? 

Mr. Auston. My salary has always been paid, when It was paid, out of tite 
revenues of the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. I gather from what you say that sometimes your salary 
was not paid. 
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Jir.Avmov, In the first years of the organization—In 1807, when we leturned 
from Minneapolis, they handed me ,$65; and I also used finances of inv own In 
financing the organization. 

Chairman Wamh. Did the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., either directly or In¬ 
directly, pay your organization expenses or guarantee them? 

Mr, Auston. No ; under no circumstances whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been suggested that they guaranteed your credit with 
a printing concern to the extent of $1,000. 

Mr. Acston. That Is an absolute falsehood, which can be proven by the nlll- 
davlts of the printers. I told them I wanted a $1,000 credit, and It was up to 
them whether I could have It or not, and they gave me cretllt; and I run an 
$800 credit. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the Pennsylvania Kallrond Co. approved of your or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr. Auston. That Is a rpiestlon I could not answer. They have done business 
with us, but whether they approve of our organization or any other, I do not 
know: I never asked them. 

Chalrn)an Wai.sh. Tell us what business you did with the company? 

Mr. Auston. When the controversy came to a head on iho Pennsylvania llne.s- ■ 
understand I never worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. In my life, and 
I never was In their .service—the whole general nuninlttee, with the cxivpllon 
of one man, members of the O. R, T., of St. I.onls, changed their buttons and 
came to our organization. In 60 days we had over 800 meintx-rs In good stand¬ 
ing. The committee kept right on with Its transactions just the same ns It did 
before; In fact, when the disturbance arose In 1905 after the general ch?ilrrnan 
was out of favor, the committee still kept on doing business with the company 
without any organization at all behind It, and |add dues to their old sw.Telnrh's, 
two in Philadelphia; the committee kept right on doing business, and If the 
time was not so brief I could bring In a comjilete schedule of the dates of the 
meetings, and their results, and so forth; ns all general committee work Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a threatened strike lai the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road in 1912? 

Mr. Auston. In 1912, If I remenjher right, ahout In .Tune, there was a move¬ 
ment made by Mr, Perham’s organization, who kept a large (“orps on the Penn¬ 
sylvania all the time to disrupt It, arranging to bring a eominlltee l)cfore the 
management of the company and force offieial recognition, which they had 
never enjoyed at any time from 1907 to that date, 1912. It resulted in the 
committee being brought Into Philadelphia, headed, as I understand, by Mr. 
McOraill, of the Pittsburgh division, and Mr. Perham himself; and I believe 
you have all the data in regard to that controversy between Mr. Perham and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, at that time did you undertake to secure telegraphers 
for the Pennsylvania to take the places of the men who might go on strike? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir; no, sir. The statement was made by these men, the or¬ 
ganizers of Mr. Perham, that I malntalneil a labor bureau on K'llbert Street In 
Philadelphia and sat behind the desk and enrolled men for such positions. 

Chairman Walsh. Did .you send any operators to the Pennsylvania during 
the time this strike was going on? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir, no, sir; 1 maintained a neutral position. 

Chairman Walsh, Now. Mr. Auston, If there Is anything else yon would 
like to say, about which you have not been Interrogated, you may do .so. 

Mr. Austin. I would like to read a brief statement and pass It Into the records 
of the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Can yon epitomize It for us and tlien submit It, and we 
will take It up as a whole? 

Mr, Auston. I believe we would save time to Just let me read It, 

Chairman Walsh. Does It cover any point I have asked you about? 

Mr. Auston. No; other points. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, please omit any points you have been asked about. 
If you can, Mr, Auston, and read anything now that yon want to put In, but 
please omit these matters that I have asked .von about. 

Sfr, Auston. I will start right In [reading]: 

“The new organization In 1907 took over the existing general committee, 
Pennsylvania lines east, and Its ofilcers, and contioaed doing business with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad management, the same as It bad for several years 
ptevtoBS. 
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“After we organlzeil, President Perham, of the 0. R. T., appealed for an In¬ 
junction to debar us from using ‘Order Railroad Telegraphers’ In our tltl9i 
The appeal was denied by Judge Holland, of the superior court, Philadelphia. 

•’ Immediately after the close of the Minneapolis convention. In 1907, the new 
organization was called company organization by Mr. Perham and his agents. 
A number of organizers were placed on the Pennsylvania system to disrupt the 
new organization. The work of attempted disruption and the sowing of false- 
bootl and prejudice by the circulating of scandalous reports, while not injurious 
to the O. R. T., D., A., ami S., or retarding its progress and growth, might be said 
to be the direct causes of unrest among the telegraphers employed on the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad east of Pittsburgh and Rrle, who have been misled and 
deceived by the specious statements and despicable untruths. 

" The general committee, working under the guidance and supervision of our 
organization, has had many conferences with the managements of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad, the Philadelphia & Reading Railway, the I-ong Island Railroad, 
the St. Louis Terminal, and that of other systems, and at the present time has 
important matters pemllng final niljustment on some systems. 

“Our general committees have be<>n very soccesaful in securing additional 
compensation, better regulations, and improved conditions, and In no Instance 
is there any indication of a lack of harmony between any of them and the rail¬ 
road managements whom they have conferred with. 

“As the Pennsylvania Rnilmud east appears to be the system now being 
Investigated, I desire to state that the general committee, guideti by our laws, 
can conclusively prove that from a financial point of view wages of telegraphers 
and other employ<!es represented have been increased thereon since 1907 to a 
greater extent or percentage than the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, of St. 
laiuhs, Mo., has obtalnisl in the same period on any railroad in the United 
States.” 

In connection with this statement I desire to tile with this honorable com¬ 
mission some data showing the rates of pay on the Hnltlmore and the Delaware 
divisions of the Pennsylvania system anil on the West Jersey & Seashore divi¬ 
sion ns they exlsteil January 1, J014. This is made necessary because Mr. Per- 
liam (pioled rnto.s on those dIvl.slon.s which have hetm wiped out to a considerable 
extent by wage Increases secured by our general committee. Also, because 
the rnti>a quoted were mlnlmums ouly and rates paid at position.? where the 
resiKinsIbllity was not very great. 

(The statement referred to by witness is printed among the exhibits relating 
to this subject as Aiiston Kxhihit No. 1.) 

Mr. At’stox (conlinuing resiling). “Mr. Perham stated to this commission 
that the total membership of his organization was 4.1,000 and that the total 
number of telegraidiers In the Iinited States was .13,000. To my knowledge his 
organization has very few members on the Pennsylvania lines cast, although I 
am aware there is a claim made that It has .sometliing like 1,100. Information 
secured by me Indicates that many delinquent members are still carried on 
their system division No. 17, Pennsylvania Railroad, and also that a fair esti¬ 
mate of the total member.slilp would not exceed 400 In good standing up to the 
end of 1914. 

“On the Philadelphia & Reading; the rentral of New Jersey; the I,ehlgh 
Valley; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; and the Erie the membership In the 
O. R. T. Is, practically, small. Keiwrts received from soutliern and western 
systems exhibit a lack of complete organization; therefore it is evident that if 
his organization has 4.3,000 members it will be nece.ssary to find more than 
68,000 telegraphers to increase the total of nonmembers and properly man the 
railroads I Imve mentioned, upon which his organization is partially represented. 

“Mr. Perham has brandeil me ns a company tool and the organization I 
represent us a company organization. He has done this at meetings. He has 
done this in his eomplalnt to this commission when he stated that the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, Dltspatchers, Agents, and Signalmen were fostered and 
financed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. He repeatedly stated the past few 
years that he had evidence, and that at this hearing he would prove his asser¬ 
tions and put the 0. R. T., D., A., and S. entirely out of business. I am sur¬ 
prised that up to this time nothing has been openly presented to this commission 
in support of Mr. Perham’s allegation. He has failed to meet the issue openly 
and fairly, as 1 have repeatedly challenged him to do. He has failed to prove 
up publicly. The charge atfecls my personal character, the repute of the or- 
ganlxatlon I have the honor to represent, and the good name of its membe^ and 
It seems to me that it is cowardly procedure for anyone bolding such a high 
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position in the labor world—the ranks of organized labor—fn 
character and tten pass alleged evidence to tWs commM^^ndw a 
secrecy, Instead of giving It out publicly, even though he did w ithhoi.M sL 
of any person he might think would b^ persecXl fir giving h^ T"' 
The only conclusion possible for a fair-minded inau to afrlve^if iT- v!® i "t 
did not have sufficient confidence In his alleged evulencnnV re^^^^^ """ 

It submerged In the voluminous data he has filed regarding ‘ gum I ™ ml -i 
■bulls' in whom he ^ms to be greatly 

proving openly and publicly that I am a corporation tool and the orgmilza 1 i 
represent a company association. urgauizaiiou l 

tt so-called general committee polled a strike 
vote on the Pennsylvania lines east and made a demand on the nan, r 

official recognition, I filed a protest against the management of lT«, n^ 
recognizing .said general committee. This protest Is filed herewl«i ” 

j'lhe document prosented by witness Is primed as A.ist.m Exhibit No -1 
My rca.son for filing the protest ju.st read was that If the coni m y rtwivasl 
Mr Perham’s commltt^ It meant our general committee would have trretire 
and give the Order of Kallroad Telegraphers the rlglit of wav. " 

At the time of filing the protest I hud no knowkslge as to what might be the 
decision of the lennsylvania Railroad management, but I did know the opinion 
and fwling of our members regarding the matter; therefore It was my dutv lo 
pul our position plainly before the officials. ^ * 

I'At this time we had some important mailers pending adjustment and nnv 
to disturb our harmonious relations with Ibo company would have 
been disastrous to the best Interests of the employees, not only oiir own mem- 

... 

...;inSK4r;r,"i;',rs\£ 

‘’•nfspoftotl'm business If Ids demands were not 

stiiijr.'siir,:?'.. "* "■ ”■ ■■" *■ "■“ •« 

r a; as sis 

to have sucli benefit features. The dues are $1) per year, payable quarterly VVe 
have distributed over .$10,000 since 1908. ® 

The methods of procednri' we favor have Increased wages, secured belter reg¬ 
ulations governingscuiorlly righl.s and promotion and other conditions of servlie 
We have never found It necessary to call a strike vote on the Penusvlvanlu 
Railroad or appeal to any governmental board or commission. We have bad 
s^e difficulties on other systems, but through the exercise of diplomatic tactics 

offlcfal'rkaHatlon***'^**^ exciting any spirit of 

Our organization has a strike clause in its laws ba.sed on a two-tldrils vote 
of members interested. 

understood that we have no apologies to make for our plan 
j 1 objects to injunctions restraining or preventing the 

holding of meetings. So do I, but I extend my objection still further. I do not 
believe that there should be a high court of organized labor In this counlrv—a 
wurt pos^s^ of actual or assumeil prerogatives to say to all the workers of 

‘■“'ers of your destinies, and there shall be 
Mafof^approva?’^^'^ organization permitted to exist except those bearing our 

“Such Is the position taken by the American F«leration of Labor, of which 
Mr. Perham Is a vice president. It must be its position or Mr. Perham would 
never have spnt thousands of dollars since 1007 In a futile effort to disrupt 
the organlzttlon I represent Such position Is, In my opinion, a sort of Injunc- 
tlon served on labor to prevent any part of that great army from stepping 
a S? *2^^ “***' trying new methods and now proceilure. 

So the Injunction served on me Is that I am a lender of an Irregular organl- 
zatlom and ttat the only regular organization of railroad telegraphers Is the 
2,“®.,*^-..^’'.®™ represents. And still It Is ‘regular’ for the Brotherhood of 
^iroad TOalnmen to have conductors and baggageipen as members and the 
IMer of Railway Conductors to have conductors, too, and for the Brotherhood 
of IsKomotive Firemen and Englnemen to have engineers and the Brotherhood 
of locomotive Engineers to have engineers only. 
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“Whether regular or Irregular, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, IMs*, 
patchers. Agents, and Signalmen asked no one how It should establish Itself 
or what classes of railroad employees It should make eligible to membership. It, 
however, will always try and respect the rightful jurisdiction of any other 
organisation that Is really honestly and practically representing labor; but In 
the case of Mr. Perham’s organization, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the 
organization from which many of us withdrew for causes too many to enumer¬ 
ate, we do not recognize its right to be the e.vcluslve labor organization for 
railroad telegraphers, or, in fact, recognize It in any way under Its present 
official management for the reason It 1ms dremed proper to vllllty and abuse 
and made efforts to disrupt the 0. R. T. D. A. & S. ever since It was organized 
In 1807, Instead of seeking some means to harmonize ill feeling and dissension 
caused by Its own official errors of Judgment. 

“Our organization represents train dispatchers, directors, towermen, signal¬ 
men, signal inalntalners, telegraphers, levermcn, linemen, clerks, agents, and 
electricians who are employed on a railroad. We have no ‘ laborers,’ as Mr. 
Perham stated In his testimony. 

“Under our plan each class represents Itself directly before the supervising 
officials through Its own local cliairmnn and division board of adjustment. 
Mach local chairman, regardless of class, forms the general committee, and the 
Chairman of that conimltlee can be elected from any class by the local chair¬ 
men tbemselve.s. Onr Idea Is to .get the best men in the lend. 

“ In conclusion I wish to rejxmt that I do not believe any coterie of labor 
leaders has a patent on every plan of (a'ganlzntlon. I have no apology to make 
to u<lherents of the class Idea for promoting an organization of railroad labor 
composed of different classes—three departments. 1 am pleased to be able to 
state our suecs>ss has proved the plan to be feasible. The object of labor unions 
Is to promote the welfare of those represented. We are doing that, and take 
considerable pride In the accomplishment. 

" We began life with $85. In a ra,aith we had 7(X) members. When expenses 
press too hard, owing to organizing expenses, the organization was fo.stered 
and ftnnnce<l. I plead guilty to that charge, but I desire to state that Mr. Per¬ 
ham accused the wrong party. It was not the Pennsylvania Railroad or any 
other railroad; uot the Steel Trust, as some of his organizers once reported. 
It wns .T. R. T. Austou, the pre.sent national president <ir the order, the writer 
of this statement. 

“ Respectfully. 


•T. R. T. Auston, 

"Aiiliiinal PrcuiAmt Order of Railroad Teloffraphers, 

Dispatchers, Af/ents, and SUjnalmen.” 


Mr. Auston. I thank you for permitting me to read that. 

Commissioner O’Connku. What Is the total luembership, Mr. Auston, of year 
organization? 

Mr. Auston. At the present time In tlie nelghborhocal—we have n quarterly 
MStem—and, taking It approximately, I would place tile membership on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad- 

Commissioner O’Connkii.. I am uot speaking of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
but the whole orgaiilzallon. 

Mr. Auston. We have a little over 3.000. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. What Is the membership on the Pennsylvania 
system? 

Mr. Auston. Well, somewhere about, possibly, twenty-three or twenty-four 
hundred. We have not brancheil out much. 

Commissioner 0’Connei,i.. And out of your total membership you say 2,400 
are on the Pennsylvania system? 

Mr. Auston. i’es, sir. 

Oommlssloner 0'CuNNEi,r„ Does that mean the entire Pennsylvania system? 

Mr. Auston. The Pennsylvania lines east. We have not touched the lines 
west. 

Oommlssloner O’Connei.i.. You have no membership In the West? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir; on the Milwaukee & St. Paul and on other roads. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. 1 mean the Pennsylvania lines west. 

Mr. Auston. Not but very few; we have a few In Pittsburgh, but I doubt 
whether any of the western lines are In there yet. 

Commissioner 0’CoKNKr.L. Does your organlz»tion have printed monthly re¬ 
ports or a Journal of some kind? 
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iSt. Atistom. We have an official Journal called the Railroad Wlremen Signal, 
pnbllahed monthly. 

Commiaaloner O’OoRNtax. Does that contain reports of your Income and dis¬ 
bursements? 

Mr. AtrsTON. No, sir; neither does yours, perhaps. 

Commissioner O'Conneix. Yes; It <loe8. 

Mr. AtJSTON. Yes; I think you are right. Our laws don’t require that; and 
another thing, an organization that Is growing up under dllHciilt clrcnmslances 
and surrounded by enemies will keep Its Inside business very close. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Does your secretary and treasurer, or secretary or 
treasurer, as the ease may be, or yourself. If you arc the officer, publish a state¬ 
ment that goes to your membership direct? 

Mr. Auston. The local lodges are furulshctl statements and the books are 
audited once a year by an auditor. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Does your national organization furnish to your 
lodges the income and disbursements of your national body? 

Mr. .Auston. We do at the biennial conventions. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. When was your last one? 

Mr. Auston. We will have one this coming May 17. 

Comrakssloner O'Conneli.. Then you have prepared a statement to present to 
that? 

Mr. Auston. I have not yet, but I will If I can get away from here a few 
days. 

Commissioner O’CosNET.r.. You expect to prepare one? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELt.. Will you furnish this commission with a copy of 
your statement to the next convention? 

Mr. Auston. Ye.s, sir; but It Is a little bit Irregular. Ordinarily, If ours was 
the only organization, I would say “yes,” frankly; but, as I say, I will have to 
get iiermission from the convention—the delegates, at least. 1 am under oath 
of office to protect my organization. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEt.t,. I ask that that request be made. 

Mr. .Auston. If It was put In the form of a (leiuund, we would probably have 
to comply. 

Commissioner O’Connbli. Let me ask this question; You have made through 
your organization an agreement of some sort, or arrangement, covering the 
employment of your people with the Pennsylvania system east? 

Mr. Auston. Mr. O’Connell, when I came to Pittsburgh along In 11)07 they 
had the seniority rule on a piece of yellow pat)er. called “ the yellow kid,” and 
we kept Improving on that until we got It In book form, and we now have the 
rules and regulations, the rights of employees, and we have enlarged- 

Commissioner O’Conneix (Interrupting). I am not speaking of that, Mr. 
Auston. You entere<l Into some sort of negotiation with the Peimsylvania 
whereby you agreed upon rates and wages for telegraphers? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir; there was a mutual understanding and ugreeineut. 

Commissioner O’Connexi.. Now, you say there Is In your con.stltutlon a strike 
provision? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir; a two-thirds vote. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you are not an antlstrlke organization? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir; I would not pay 50 cents Into an organization that 
would not strike. You know for 35 years I have carried a union card. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Having that clause In your constitution, of course, 
means something to tlie membership. Suppose your members were in complete 
control of the telegraph situation at the Altoona station, on the eastern divi¬ 
sion, and one of your members was discharged In Altoona, on the Altoona forct', 
for what you would consider an unjustifiable position, and yon attempted to 
have those men reinstated and the company refused, under your law, If you 
made that two-thirds vote you could order that strike of your members for the 
reinstatement of those men. Do you hold that under that rule you have a 
right to call your members out at the Philadelphia station In support of the 
contention of your members at Altoona? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have that right? 

Mr. Auston. Sure we have. 

CommlMioner O’Connell. Then your organization does, as was alleged this 
morning, have a sympathetic clause? 
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Mr. ArsTON. No, sir; we have no sympathetic clause; we simply claim the 
right to represeat all of the men on the PennsylvaalB lines east of Pittsburgh 
and Brie that are organized. If such—which I hope won’t occur—we will sup¬ 
pose such a case comes up with us, all of the ordinary pressure for harmony 
would be brought about to avoid a strike, an<l the membership, and If It comes to 
B strike every labor union must support the men that are discharged. 

Commissioner, O'Connell. Then you are, as I understand the statement made 
this morning, you are not the kind of an organization just exactly the Penn¬ 
sylvania ofBcers would want on their system? 

Mr. Auston. I don’t think so; I was told In the anteroom hy a gentleman I 
Just met this morning, “What you want a hearing for; you are oppose<l to 
labor organizations,” and I said, “ You don’t know me; you don’t know what 
you are talking about.” 

Commissioner O’Connkx. The point I am trying to get at Is, for Instance, 
the general superintendent who was on the platform here just before noon¬ 
time stated that they were not opposed to an organization of labor on the sys¬ 
tem, provided they were organized along certain lines and without any en¬ 
tangling alliances, and were not In favor of a sympathetic strike; that a sym¬ 
pathetic strike meant that the men, for Instance, at one station, speaking of 
shopmen, that the men on strike al I’ittsTiurgh—there is a contention with the 
company—and the men .struck at Altoona, or If the men go on strike at Altoona 
It would be looked upon us a sympathetic strike and not In accordance with 
their Idea of an orgatdzatlon. 

Mr. AtisToN. The opinion of anotlier witness Is not always my opinion. A 
sympathetic strike In my Idea Is this, that If the telegraphers were oat on the 
New York Central, and callcil on thetn on the I’ennsylvanla lines to assist In 
order to drive them Into a sympathetic strike to aid the Ni'w York Central men, 
that that would bo a sympathetic strike. The illustration of a sympathetic 
strike given this morning betwtH-n two shops on the same system Is not an ex¬ 
ample of what I would term a sympathetic strike. 

Commissioner O’Oonnei.i,. You don't agree with that Idea at all? 

Mr. Ai'bton. No; not at all. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. Suppost' the New York Central, as you spoke of it, 
you had a strike on the I’enusylvatda roml and the New York Central fur¬ 
nished operators to take your meinlu'rs’ plac<>s on strike on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, what would you do In ca.se of the New York Central If you had mem¬ 
bers working for It? 

Mr. Auston. IVe would tell them tiot to come. 

Commissioner t)’(toNNEt,L. Supimse they did come; would you allow your men 
to work for the New York Central't 

Mr. Auston. How about the members that don’t come? The few that do 
come to the Pennsylvania line, you know as well us I do that they violate their 
obligation to the union. 

Commlssloucr O'IIonnell. But supposing the New York Central line, through 
Its telegraph system. furnlshtHl the Pennsylvania Co. with men to take the 
place of your memlrers who had gone on strike, ofllclally, and done that, what 
would you do with the New York company If you had members working for 
them? 

Mr. Auston. We would have a grievance against the New York Central. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you would strike that? 

Mr. Auston. Yea, sir; If necwsary, because they Interfered with the Pennsyl¬ 
vania line. Just what we are against; we .say we won’t Interfere sympathetically 
with other lines. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. On account of the limit of time, I will ask yon to 
answer my questions Just as briefly as possible. I have In my mind a docu¬ 
ment flletl with this commission by Mr. H. B. Perhani, president of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, In which he makes certain charges against the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad. I gathered from your testimony that you had bwn doing 
business with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and therefore you can probably an¬ 
swer some of these. The first Is that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. denies the 
right of organization to all employees except those directly engag^ In trans¬ 
portation. Is that your Idea and your experience? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The second charge Is that the Pehnsylvanla- 

Mr. Auston. Let me modi^ It It Is not true as far as my organization, or 
our orgunlzatlon’s activities are concerned, because we are organlx^ ctoke at 
the present time on t'le system, and have large locals. 
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Oommlasloner Wkinstock. Do you represent primarily the telegraphers? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir; three rtepartments—telegraphers, signal, and agents 
departments. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The second charge Is that the I*ennsylvantn Rail¬ 
road Co. makes a practice of discharging men for the reason that they have 
joined a labor organization; also that It coeri-es anil intimidates men who are 
suspected of having Joined a labor organization and habitually discriminates 
against men who endeavor to exercise their right to organize. Have any of 
your members beeen dl.scharged? 

Mr. Auston. I know of none of ours or any other telegraphers being dls- 
churgerl for belonging to any organization. 

Commissioner Weinstopk. The next charge Is that the I’ennsylvanla Rail¬ 
road Co. brings Into existence and fosters sham labor orgatilzallons for its 
employees which are lidtor organizations only in name and arc merely formal 
organizations and the subservient tools <if the inunageincnt, deslgncsl to obstruct 
the progress of legitimate labor orgaidzutions. 

Mr. Auston. The only one I know, the only organization that I w<nild 
apply that to, would be the recently orgnnlztHl mutual benellt association of 
Pennsylvania employees, which I have attacked in our oHlclul journal and 
endeavored to work against. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. As far as your own organization Is comerned, 
this would not be true? 

Mr. Auston. I don’t think so. 

Comml-ssloner Wkinstock. The next Is that the Pennsylvania Railway re¬ 
fused to mediate or arbitrate Its recent dlllicultles with Its telegraiihcrs and 
deliberately arranged Its affairs to meet a strike by placing Inexia'rlcncisl nasi 
In readiness to take charge of the signal towers without regard lo publh; 
safety. 

Mr. Auston. You have the data In regard to that controversy; It is lail 
necessary for me to enlarge on It. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What Is your point of view of It? 

Mr. Auston. I do not see how the Pennsylvania inanagciia'iit could do busi¬ 
ness with two factions; they were recognizing one, ns 1 stated in my report; 
they must put one out of the hack door and leave the other fellow In or shat 
the door and not allow them to come in at all. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. Did the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ever refuse 
to metllate with your organization? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiiuetson. You heard Mr. Creighton’s definition of what con- 
stltiitwl a sympathetic strike. Did you ever hear such a definition of a sym¬ 
pathetic strike at any other time? 

Mr. Auston. I wlU admit it Is the first time I ever heard that sort of a 
definition of a sympathetic strike. I have been In several strikes myself and 
am pretty familiar with the different kinds. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. You are familiar enough with the four train- 
service organizations to know that If that Is a proper defiuitlon they arc all 
sympathetic strikers? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. The four organizations having contractual rela¬ 
tions with the Pennsylvania system? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be permanently excused. I have been askisl to 
announce that the only other witnesses that will be called on this Pennsyl¬ 
vania matter are John Guyer, J. T. Born, H. L. Grimm, and W. H. Pierce. .Ml 
other witnesses on that particular subject will be excused permanently. 

Mr. Mtebs. May I say a word as to your investigation as to the hearing 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the taking of their testimony? As Mr. Atfer- 
bury, who spoke for the company, one of Its highest ofllclals, has had to leuve 
to meet an appointment In Philadelphia, I wish to thank you and the members 
of the commission for the way in which you have conducted the Investigation, 
and I wish to assure you that we stand ready at any time to put at your 
service any information that we may have which can serve to help you to 
solve this question that you are Investigating. As very large employers of 
labor, and as men who have devoted our whole lifetime to this question, we 

88819”—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-13 
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art* Intensely Interestetl In It, and as good citizens we want to aid you with 

every means in our power to reach a proiier solution. 

Chairman Waosh. We tliauk you, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. ttuyer, will you plea.se take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN P. OHTEE. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What Is your name? 

Mr. Ouna. John P. (Juyer. 

Chairman Waj.sii. What Is your business? 

Mr. Guyeb. Newspaper man, at tlie present I am engaged as social worker 
and clerk for the directors of the poor for Dolphin County, Pa. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What Is the county seat of Dolphin County? 

Mr. OuYEB. Harrisburg. 

Chairman Walnii. Now, I wish you would state in your own way, Mr. 
Ouyer, what you call the mobilization of the Pennsylvania ixillce at Lucknow 
In 1913, which has been testllled to here? 

Mr. Gvykb. About May, 1913, I was city editor of the Patriot, and there came 
to Harrisburg, into what Is called the Lucknow field, or end of the road or yards, 

I tliink tliere were 17 cars, and in them were said to be I.IO railroad detectives. 
These men were there I believe fotir days. I think Mr. Ilariier referretl to it 
as a picnic, and at that picnic they used Iheir automatics or revolvers In target 
practice on the National Guard rltlo range. They were In sight of the north 
central and lines east and west of the Pennsylvania—the lines north, south, 
west, and east. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, did I understand that there was .some arbitration 
going on at the time between the company and certain of Its employees? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes, sir; at that time there was a question iiendlng in New 
York In conference with the managers’ association and representatives of the 
B. R. T. and O. It. C., representing about 19(l,(HK) men, and they agreed to arbi¬ 
trate under the provisions of the Erdman Act, and the day following the agree¬ 
ment to arbitrate I noticed—1 had been up to sisi those men practice tlieir 
target shooting—and I notlcisl that the picnic left the next day. 

Chairman Wacsh. When you went up there, Mr. (Juyer, were you told that 
the men were there on aii excursion? 

Mr. Guyeb. No, sir; I was told that they were there because they w'ere 
expecting a strike. 

Chairman Wapsh. Who told you that? 

Mr. Gtiyeb. The people living In Ihc neighborhood with whom I talkeil. 

Chairman Wapsh. Did you talk to any of the men thal were there? 

Mr. Guyeb. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To any of the oincera? 

Mr. Guyer. No; I heard reimrts. Due of our reporters talked to Mr. Har¬ 
per—Mr. White, I believe—and got Ihe reason they were there, and we pubitshcsl ~ 
a series of articles in the newsjmiier and told about their performances, etc. 
^Chairman Wai.hh. What statement did Mr. Hariicr make at tlic time with 
reference to what brotight them there? 

Mr. Ouykb. If I can recall it, and he can correct me If I am wrong- 

Mr. Habeer. I will correct you very emphatically. 

Mr. Guyer. According to tlie reporter’s story, what Ihe men were there for, 
was, I believe, an outing, and It was the first assemblage of this kind that the" 
police department had had on the I’ennsylvanla. 

Chairman Walsh. He made substanllally the statement that he made here? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. On the statement that lie maile here? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, were you there during any strike on the road? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What strike was that? 

Mr. QtrYER. The strike of 1013. or 1914. I guess it was. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hat was known as the strike- 

Mr. Guyer. That was known as the Pierce strike, according to the common 
talk around there, Mr. Pierce led tlie strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you w'ould give us the general conditions as pre¬ 
vailed and- as concisely as you can, lending up to tliat strike? 

Mr. (iuYEB. It would take quite a little time to do that. If you gentlemen 
worn care, I would just as leave write out a statement of the conditions that 
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I know about, and baaed upon uiy observation there as a newspaper man there 
at that time. 

\ Ohairman Walsh. I would be very glad to have you do that? 

Commissioner Aishton. Tour observations at Harrisburg? 

Mr. Guyeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And the statement will be confined to conditions 
that you actually saw? 

Mr. OoTEB. Yes, sir. I will relate some of them, If you wish, to-day. 

Commissioner Aishton. I don't think It Is necessary to take up the time, Jlr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. If you can state what you saw yours<'lt hrietly, do so; 
but If it will take some time, us you say, perhniis you had belter nol. 

Mr. Goyeb. It would take some time. I was admitted to mei'tlngs of the 
meu most any time I wanted In, and. In view of all that I attended, I saw ii 
great deal; and I saw the police of Pennsylvania crowd around the halls, so 
much so that they had dlfflculty In entering the hall, and the local police were 
called out. I don’t think It Is the regular Pennsylvania force, but this was an 
unusual force that they employetl. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe anytldng about the blockading of tin- 
hall by the company police In which the strikers desired to hold nu'ctlngs? 

Mr. Gityeb. The railroad men said they were company detectiv<w, or, rather. 
Imported men, who were about White’s Hall ou one evening that I endeavorwl 
to enter there, and I had to wait there until they scatterial out. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men went out on strike at that time? 

Mr. Guyeb. It has bwn variously estimated from 70i) to 2.t)00. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Were these men brought In to take their [daces? 

Mr Gxjveir. Yes sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 'IVhat was the relation between the strikers and the men 
brought In to take their places? 

Mr. OirYEB. Occasionally there was bitterness exchanged, and at other tlini's 
the strikers and strike breakers would come to strike heaikjuurters and reiiort 
the conditions that they saw In the yard limits and in the shops. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything about attempted bribery of strike 
leaders? 

Mr. Guyeb. Nothing of my own observation. It was so reimriial. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you know anything further than you have testltleil 
about the policing or the use of detectives In the strike? 

Mr. Guyeb. I know simply what I heard a number of times; Mr. Grimm was 
followed a number of times and I was followed a nundier of times by men I 
presume were Interested In the Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been stated that you personally had some informa¬ 
tion as to what was called company domination over employees and economic 
pressure brought to bear by the company on citizens not directly connected 
with the company. 

Mr. Guyeb. That Is quite extendeil. Mr. Chanery, your agent, spoke regard¬ 
ing the connection or control that the Pennsylvatda exercised over courts and 
the machinery of the county government, and In that connection I think I told 
him that these employees, these police, had acci'ss to the Jail and could Incar¬ 
cerate a man without the formality of a commitment and take him out without 
anjt more formality than to walk In and siieak to the warden and take him out. 
They were In evident control. I think I mentioned the matter of Sheri IT 
Wells, one of their shopmen, who was a candidate on the Democratic ticket for 
sheriff. He brought a letter to me at one time showing, or purporting to show, 
a letter written by Mr. Donohue, a clerk, to Mr. McCaleb, the superintendent 
of the division, in substance requesting him to get off the ticket or he would 
be dismissed, and I think I said to Mr. Chanery that the result was that Mr. 
Wells continued his candidacy and was elected by an overwhelming vote on 
the Democratic ticket, although Dauphin Is nominally a Republican county. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would do as you suggested to Mr. Akshton, 
that you furnish a statement covering any facts in regard to these matters 
that might be of Interest, of w'hlch you have personal knowledge. 

Mr. Guyeb. Mr. Chanery Inquired regarding the full-crew law and the 
methods used by the Pennsylvania In creating public sentiment. In that con¬ 
nection, Mr. Chanery got from Mr. Maurer about one-eighth of the mall that 
he reertved on that subject, and with some clerks we tabulated It, and we 
found 19 form letters mimeographed, and amongst 2,600 letters that we exam¬ 
ined we found but 7 which bore any resemblance of originality. A number of 
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thesfl were upon the stationery of the Pennsylvania, and I can submit them 
to yon, possibly several thousand of these mlmeographetl tyitewrltten letters 
with the names of Mr. Maurer written on It and signed. In some Instances tinted 
I’lltsbiirgh and signed by .lohn .lones or some one In a little suburb outside of 
Pittsburgh. 

tlhalnnan Wai.sii. Just submit a few of llieni, and vve will take tbe names of 
tl«' fither-s. 

(!onmilsslotier Aisiiton. Yon have no per.sonnl knowledge of what these police 
were for? 

Mr. (liiYEB. No, sir. 

(lonimlssioner Aisino.v. In the Lucknow encampment. 

Mr. (invEB. No, sir; I didn’t t.ilk to them. . ' 

Commissioner Aishton. You were city editor at that time of a newspaper? 
Mr. tliTYEB. Yes, sir. 

Cornmlssiontw AtsirroK. And an item of news that they were there for 
roohlllEatlon, and from tlie raliway, ami lids practicing, would bo of greater 
value as news than If you would say Ihey were on a picnic or an annual drill? 
Mr. OiiYtut. Yes, sir; no tpit'slion ttinnd It. 

tlommlssloner (Iakbktson, Was not liu' imtlre jjre.ss, especially the eastern 
territory, full of a strlki' up lo the day that the agre<'ment of arbitration 
under the Krdman, not the Knlman Imt Ihe Newlands Act, was reache<l? 

Mr. OuYEB. Yes, .sir. 

Comml.ssloner Aismton. Was it not a fori'gone conclusion bv the prc.ss that 
that would be reaclKsI? 

Mr. (luYEB. There was a very strong hope evtiressed that it would be 
Commissioner Aisiiton. Was it not id’ general knowledge on the part <if the 
press that that result would he ri'ached? 

Mr. Ili'YEB. There was no way of telling l)eforehand that it would be reaelusl. 
(-onimiHslonop (Jaiiuktson. llsivr you jiri.\ knowfrom tho press reports 
oiul flu* ottier sources tliul w(*re avnl!nhl<‘ to \ou. us to wl.o the pressure lunl u\ 
be nioui^Iit on fo ^(‘t them to utiiu'c to arbllruflou, jlie men or tlio conipunv"^ 

Mr. (trvKK. 1 do iu*t huvo nnytldutr oflicliil ou tlmt lliu*. hut all sorts of 
rma(a-s were about. 


Comnd.ssloaer Cakketson. You ought to Imve done like a lot more of 
did that eame to me. I was there. 

Tlmt la all. Mr. Cliairmaa. 


them 


flhairman WAi,sir. That is all, tliank ,voii, Mr. Oayer. 

Mr. OIIYEB. Do ycai waat lo make an Impdry i'a regard to this matter or 
snaTI I include It lu my sfalemeiit that I am to furnish In regard to the 
pressuire brought to hear oa the |)aiiers to prevent the piihllcatlon of news 
favorable to the men? 


Chairman WAi,.sti. Yes; you may tell us ahotd that. 

Mr. (IIIYEB. I eovered tim strike tiews, although 1 was acting In the onpneitv 
of clerk, but I <*ovor(4| the strike news, am! Mr. (Irimm xs'us at that time city 
etlltor, and I was fold by soiiu' men who claimed there was an effort being 
made to have the news clmngcsl ami made favorable to the company, or sotiie- 
thtng of that nature; and later on tnen In the new l)rotherh(M>d reported to 
me that they Inul heard that tlie chntnber of O(mimerco and offleinls of the 
Peniisylvaida, Inehidlng Its attorneys, had held a meeting with (he three dtv 
etlltors of the local iiaisms In an endeavor to have all the news pnhllsheil 
favorable to the eompany—to the eompany’s Interests—and Mr Grimm of 
course, suhsetpiently told me sucli had Iveen tlie ease, but he is here ’ 
Cominls.sloner AisitTON. I want to ask tlmt any statement submitted bv Mr 
Guyer, a copy of it be furnished to Mr. Long, general manager for the 'Penn¬ 
sylvania, for any reply that he aces fit to make to it. 

Chairman WAi.sti. Yes. Tlint is all, tliank you, Mr. Guver 
Mr. Born. 


TESTIMONY OF MB. J. T. BOEN. 


Chairman Waijiii. Wliat is your business? 

Mr. Horn. I am iiost muster of Wllinerdiiig, Pa. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How long have yon lived at that place? 

Mr. Bobn. Sixteen .vears. 

Chairman Wausii. What husiness—what was your business prior to being 
postmaster? 

Mr. Born. Machinist. 

Chairman Wai.sii. By whom were yon employed? 
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Mr. Bobn. The last two years that I worked at my trade I was employcil 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Chairman Wai-sh. I wish you would state, Mr. Born, what imrt you took, 
tf any, In the strike of 1911 at Pitcairn. 

Mr. Bosh. Why, I was on the grievance committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what? 

Mr. Bokn. Of the shopmen. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How long were yon employed by that company altogether? 

Mr. Born. Well, five years; but I had left—was out of the company’s em¬ 
ploy for two years. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And when this strike came on you were with the company, 
were you? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what was your record with the company? 

Mr. Born. Well, I guess It was good, because after I left they were after me 
to come back—that is, the foreman—to return there when I left the place that 
I was In; to go buck. So it must hav(‘ hcmi good or otherwise they would not 
have asked for me to come hack to the Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come to finally sever your connection with 
the company? 

Mr. Born. I was dlstiiarged. 

Chairnmti Walsh. For wlial reason? 

Mr. Born. For being a member of the union. 

Chairman WAt,sir. Did you nitetnpt to return to the employ of the company? 

Mr. Born. Not after the strike. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was the cause of the strike in 1011? 

Mr. Born. Well. I was a memlier of tlie International Association of Ma¬ 
chinists before I knew that tlie sho;) was being organized. 1 wa.s oidy a nu'in- 
ber of the sliop orgtinization about two weeks in'fore. The company si‘eme<l to 
think I wa.s a member a longer time, but I wa.s oidy a member two weeks wlicn 
I was dischargeil. They had organized tlie shop long befoi'c 1 knew anytlilng 
of It. The reason I wa.s not asked to join tlie union—that is, tlie slioii imion- 
or that they did not lot me know there was such a tiling was on account of 
me being friendly witli tlio superintendent of the plant and they thinking 1 
might give away something said or done; hut the cause of the organization was 
due to the “oft and on” system that the coniiiany adopteil. They liad a new 
system tliere that when a man got throiigli wllli a Job ho was to re|Hirl to tlie 
clerk. It he w’n.s on good terms with the clerk he might get a job Immediately 
wlien he reported It. It not, he would have to stand around and he would lose 
tlie time. They had the piecework system. Now, that was the caujc of tlie 
organization of the men In the Pitcairn shops. 

fihalrman Walsh. Was there or was there not substantial unrest among the 
men on account of that? 

Mr. Born. Well, that is what started it; but later, when the company Idicw 
that they were being organized, the old hands were discharged—the old em¬ 
ployees. Now, that Is what we tried to work with the company, timt they 
should reinstate the old employees. The strike would not have come off tit 
the time If they had not discharged the old hands. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those had been discharged? 

Mr. Born. Quite a number; not only at Pitcairn but all along the line. I 
think It was done more to scare them from organizing. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate the number that was so dls- 
chargetl ? 

Mr. Born. Well, I could not. I judge In the machine shops, the shop that I 
was employed In, there were In the neighborhood of—you see, at Pitcairn they 
employetl about 5,000; that Is, all classes, laborers, car men, blacksmiths, pat¬ 
tern makers; they worked In the cabinet shop, and different men working at 
different work. 

Chairman Walsh. How were grievances adjusted between the employees and 
the management? 

Mr. Born. There didn’t appear to be any adjustment at any time. That Is 
what created the trouble. If they would have recognized them- 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any machinery for bearing the complaints of 
the men? 

Mr. Born. No; not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there or was there not any complaint about the 
wages? 
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Mr. Bobn. Well, there Is where It was; It was on this " off and on ” system 
is what made the wages so small. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now. Just sketeli the trouble In that respect. How 
small were the wages, or how large—the earnings? 

Mr. Born. Well, If they worked through—had no trouble In getting their 
work—some of them made go(«l money; that l.s, for not being mechanics. A 
man on the Pennsylvania at Pitcairn that was not a mechanic could make as 
high as a hundred dollars a month—and I thought that was good wages—pro¬ 
vider! he had the work. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was there any considerable iwrtlon of them that did not 
have the work that got the rate? 

Mr, Born. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, what proportion? 

Mr. Born. Well. Just at that time, or for six months. In fact, from the time 
they adopted that up until the strike there were a great number of them made 
a very small wage. 

Chairman Walsh. Widl, what was the wage and about what did It net 
them? 

Mr. Born. The greatest part of It. 

Chairman Walsh. How dlil It run, generally? 

Mr. Born. Some made less than a ilollar a day : some made good wages. Now, 
with myself, I had no complaint with the Pennsylvania Railroad, personally; 
they paid me good wages. I was a day ratei-. I was not on the “off and on” 
system. They treute<l me good. I cinddn’t say anything myself, personally, 
Imt good for the Pennsylvania; but their ('initloyees as a wia)le were not treated 
right; and that is the reason I went with Ihem and heljied tight their battle. 

Chairman Walsh. Any complaint about the voluntary relief association? 

Mr. Born. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that cipinplaint? 

Mr. Born. Why, they were compelhsi to Join the voluntary relief association. 
I don’t call It " voluntary,’’ because you were coinpelhal to Join the relief asso¬ 
ciation, You were In the Pitcairn slupp pit the time. I don’t know how about 
the others. 

Chnlriuan Walsh. Was there any objectiipn tip Joining It? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie ohjection? 

Mr. Born, Well, they did not care ahoul Joining It for the reason that they did 
not know whether they would stay with the PeniLsylvania Railroad; there is 
where the biggest part of It was. Now, Hie company took that money out and 
the employees, so far as we umierstipod. Unit 10 per cent of that money went for 
the pension fund. Now. we may have liis'ii wrong- I may have been wrong— 
but we used that as an argument, tiuit 10 iier cent of that money paid In went for 
the pension fund. Well. If a man did not stay there until lie was 70 years of 
age, all the money he put in that relief he would lose. Now, that is the rea-son 
why so many objci'teil to tlie relief. I for one objected to Joining the relief, 
and I was compelled to Join tlie relief. I was told so. 

Chairman Walsh. By wlioni? 

Mr. Born, By the foreman. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the attitude of the company toward labor 
organisers? 

Mr. Born. Why, It was not good. It showed that by the discharging of 
the men. 

Chairman Walsh, That Is what 1 was going to ask you. Did they discharge 
the men who Joined? 

Mr. Born. Yes. 

Chairman Waiah. Well, now, how many, and what were the circumstances 
connected with that? 

Mr. Born. Why, I venture—I believe there was one-third or over one-half 
bad been discharged by the time the strike was calleti. Now, I was discharged 
February 27, 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. You .said you were discharged for Joining the union. Why 
did you say that? 

Mr. Born. I was told If I would drop the union I could be held. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Born. By my foreman. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that? 

Mr. Born. Mr, Stelnbui'g. 
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Chairman Walsh. Were new men einployotl to take the places of these men 
Uscharged prior to the time of the strike? 

Mr. Bosn. No; not until the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Did seniority rights exist at any time while you were 
here? 

Mr. Bobn. No, sir—well, they did up to that time. 

Chairman Walsh. What attempt was made, if any, to establish contractual 
•elatlons with the company? 

Jlr. Bobn. You mean, what measures were usihI? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bobn. Well, we went before—well, we had correspondence with the 
tfliclals of the company, the superintendent, the general superlnteialent, and 
he manager, for to have a hearing, that we could coiae to a i«‘aceahle settle- 
nent; and we were hear<I by the general superintencU'nt, the su|)erl!\tendent, 
md the general manager. They treated us courteously, ami I coiddn’t ask for 
)etter treatment; and they consulted with us; but they believed they had a 
•Ight to discharge men if Indirntrlal conditions so exlstiai, and that they had 
i right to use their own Judgment. Now, they wantisl us to go hack to work 
ind settle It afterwards—wanted us not to strike; but It was out of the question, 
IVe could not; the men compelled the strike unless the old men were relu- 
itated. 

Chairman Walsh, And who actually called the strike? 

Mr. Bobn, The men did. 

Chairman Walsh. By a vote? 

Mr. Bobn. By a vote. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men? 

Mr, Bobn. Well, each organization—I gues.s there was In the neighborhood 
)t 5,000 men brought on the strike—more than that, between 5,000 and 10,000. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long were they out? 

Mr. Bobn. From the 1st day of May until the 15th day of June, I believe 
t was the 15th; I couldn’t say positively the day they went out—they went 
jack. 

Chairman W'alsh. What was the conduct of the strikers? 

Mr. Bobn. Good; could not be better. 

Chairman Walsh. Any casualties there or disturbances? 

Mr. Bobn. There was trouble there the first day of the strike. There were 
letcctlves, and we thought they were the I’ennsylvania detectives. Since I 
have been lii here I have been Informed they were Pinkerton detectives. They 
marched through the borough of Pitcairn—for what reason I don’t know. I 
went before the council, the Pitcairn council, and asked them if they would 
jot put on an extra police force and place men that were out on strike 
jn the police force, as I believed that would keep better order than by put¬ 
ting strangers there; and the borough council agreed that they would, after 
[ had explained ways of keeping order, and they Immediately put on a bunch 
jf policemen that were connected with the strikt*. There w'as no trouble In 
ETtcalm until the company—of course, the shopmen had pickets. They would 
try to prevent men from going over to work by sjieaklng to them, and the 
kjmpany brought In a bunch of detectives and they came over to the borough 
to escort men to work, and that day there came nearly being a riot, but they 
tept It down. The extra police kept the detectives over on their side and 
from that day on there was no more trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. You say there came near being a riot. Was there anybody 
jurt? 

Mr. Bobn. No, sir; nobody hurt; no blows struck; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Or missiles thrown? 

Mr. Bobn. No ; but there would have been If there had not been restraint. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, were there police or not brought Into the city? 

Mr. Bobn. No ; not In the borough. The company tried to get the Cossacks 
here after that date. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who did? 

Mr. Bobn. The company did—tried to persuade the sheriffs to bring the 
State constabulary on the scene. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the State constabulary brought In? 

Mr. Bobn. No, sir; the sheriffs took h<dd of It aft(‘r that and appointed 
leputles that were out on the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is workingmen that were on strike? 

Mr. Bobn. Workingmen that were on strike. 
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Chairman WAUiH. And were there any police brought In by the company— 
any uniformed police from outside places? 

Mr. Horn. Not In the horouf,’li. 

Chairman Wamh. Not In the borough? 

Mr. Horn. No; hut there were In other boroughs where we could not get 
tlie council’s help to put on men who were connected with the strike. 

CJialrmun Walsu. You mean there was no blow struck, during the strike, 
at all? 

Mr. Horn. Only one case that was at Wall, and that was controlled mostly 
by the company—a borough calli'd Wall. 

Chairman Walsh. How far Is that from Pitcairn? 

Mr. Horn. Bight across the railroad yards. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. Well. thou. Pitcairn Itself was ab.solutely without trouble. 

Mr. HtaiN. Without trouble. Well, there was trouble one night with a tight. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid aiiyiaie get hurt? 

Mr. Born. One man got hurt by ti (lel(‘ctive—one of the company detectives 
or Pinkerton (lote'dives. 'riiey are the i>ta's tlmt tried to agitate trouble. 

Chairman WAt.sn. Well, were there atiy arrests made growing out of this 
strike? 

Mr. Horn. In V'llmerding there were two (O' three. 

Chairman WAt.sit. Were the per.sons convicted? 

Mr. Horn. No. sir. 

Chalritjan W.m.sii. Or Irled'f 

Mr. Horn. Vt's, sir. 

Chairman W.u.sit. Before a Jury? 

Mr. Horn. No; hefm'e the burgess’s court. 

Chairmati WAisti. Now. hrlelly, a little of the aftermath. What became of 
these men that were discharged? 

Mr. Horn. Prom the Peuu.sylvanla Btillroatl? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. HotiN. Why. scidtereil to various parts of the Tlnlteil States. 

Chairmati Walsh. How many of them failed to get hack? 

Mr. Horn. Well, about oi’e-thlrd. 1 inlerceded for two or three, tried to get 
them hack. I went to Mr. O’Oonnell. and he turned me down, would not rtkiog- 
nlze them. One man In particular; he was on the committCL—two men were on 
the cmmnitU'e—and they were both hurt by the company, aud they did not have 
any part In calling the men out mi the strike. They handled themselves prop¬ 
erly during the strike, only they were on the committw. They tried to adjust 
grievances. And I could not si‘e why the company could not accept those two 
men. They asked me to Intercede for them, and 1 did, hut they would not take 
them, and Mr. O’Honnell told me that we caused the Pennsylvania Kallroad Co. 
to spend over a million dollars, and they did not think that it was right to take 
men hack who were the causi' of the railroad company being at such expense. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any change In the status of the men that were 
returnetl to work, either In wages or conditions, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Horn. I don’t think so; 1 have not learned of sta h. 

Chairman Walsh. When were you apiioinleil liosimaster at AVllnierding? 

Mr. Born. Last September. 

Chnirnian Walsh. Y’oh said you were a member of the machinists’ union? 

Mr. Born. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Ami then spoke about an organization of the shop 
crafts. That was a fi“deratlon, was it? 

Mr. Horn. It was a federation; but I .still hold my membership with the 
Internntlonal Association of Machinists, and still do—am still a member. 

Commissioner Aishton. And your eonnecthm with the matter of meeting with 
the Pennsylvania was acting as rcpre.sentatlve of the men of the shop crafts? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner .Aishton. And the Involved laborers? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And helpers? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And all the classes of employees? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir; and tai that coiiiniittee there was one representative from 
each croft. 

Chnirnian Walsh. That Is all, thank you. 

Mr. Grimm, please. 
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TE8TIH0NT OF US. HESBEBT I. OKIHU. 

Chairman Wai.8h. Please state your name. 

Mr. Orium. Herbert L. Qrlmm. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is yonr business? 

Mr. Grimm. State cilltor of the North Anierlfan, Pblladelphla. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the Philadelphia North American? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state yonr newspuix*r experleiur, running hack 
from this time. 

Mr. Grimm. Well, In 1913 I was city editor—you nieun iny entire experience? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; please. 

Mr. Grimm. Last fall I was acting managing editor of the (h'ttyshurg Star 
and Sentinel, and prior to that time city eilltor of the Palriot for a year at 
Harrisburg. Before that I was New .Jersey eilltor of the North .\iueriean for 
two years. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you act ns representative of the Palrlol at the 
inct'tlng called by the Penn-sylvania Itallroad Co. and atteialed by the rcpic- 
sentatlvi's of four Harrisburg papers, members of the chamber of conancrce, 
and the Perimsylvanla Itallroad ofliclals? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes; three Harrl-shurg papers. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would briefly state how that call was madi', 
and what took place at the mwfiug. ’ 

Mr. Grimm. The call was made for one of the owners of the Patriot, I thini;. 
The I’atrlot is owned by the McCorndi^ks, Vance C. ami II. P. McCornih'k. 
And Mr. McCormick was out on the primary campaign; he was then running 
for governor of Pennsylvania; and I was askeil to represimt the Patriot. 

The meeting was called for the purpose, us I understand it, of making tin' 
I'hamber of commerce inendiers and the newspam'rs aciiualnled with the 
situation with regard to the strike from the railroad point of view. 

I do not recall tlie date of the conference, hut It was In the aft(>rnoon. 'I’liere 
were present about 10 members of the chamber of comiaerce, whose nanu's 1 
do not recall, but one was Mr. Mus.ser, the iiresident, tind for the railroad 
Mr. Creighton, general manager of the inhidle divlsloti of tht‘ Pennsylvania 
Ilallrond; Mr. McCaleb, superintendent of the Philadelphia division; and two 
of Mr. MeCaleb's assistants, Mr. Dennehew and Mr. Sweeney; and Mr. Charles 
Bergner, local corporation counsel of the I’ennsylvanla Ilallrond Co., and a 
couple of others, whose names I do not recall. It was a closed meeting, atid 
nothing was ever printed about It. 

Mr. Creighton was the first one, I think, to make an address. The meeting 
was held In the oltice of Mr. McCaleb, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
division, In the station at Harrisburg. 

The impression I galniHl at the time, soon after Mr. Creighton began to 
talk, was that the meetitig was called for the primary object of winning over 
the members of the chamber of commerce and using them as a club to whip the 
newspapers, who were standing with the strikers. Into line for the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Co. One of the parts of Mr. Creighton’s address, I recall, he 
said he was at Atlantic City a couple of weeks la-fore that, I believe, and thal 
he was walking out on the board walk and picked up his Patriot and read 
across the top of the column “ Terrible labor conditions in Harrisburg,” and 
he said that was giving the city a black eye and was creating the geni-rul 
feeling that Harrisburg was a very poor town to work In, and so forth. Some 
of the chamber of commerce members would put In once in a while with, “Tliat 
Is right; that Is right.” And Mr. Bergner made an address along the same line. 
. Chairman Walsh. Who Is he? 

Jfr. Grimm. Bergner was local counsel of the Pennsylvania road. He accu.seil 
the Patriot of dellterate lying. 

Chairman Walsh. Had It? 

Mr. Grimm. No; I do not think so; I told him it had not. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. , 

Mr. Grimm. Mr. McCaleb made an address along the same Hue Mr. f.relghton 
did. And then addresses were made by a couple of members of the chamber 
of commerce, who agreed that the news ought not to be used In the local papers 
because it would create a feeling of unrest generally. That Is about all. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have anything to say? . , 

Mr. Grixim. I only tried to show Mr. Bergner that the Patriot had not lied. 
There were representatives of the other newspar-ers there, and they all made 
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addresses or made replies and said they would be glad to nse everything that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. submitted, and they also agreed to give them 
front-page space. 

Chairman Walsh. What had the attitude of the papers been prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Gbimm. Well, Harrisburg Is essentially a railroad town and about 6,000 
of the 12,000 voters ore, I think, railroad men. Of course, we cover these 
railroads, and we had one man on the local staff whose duty It was to “do” 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and call on the heads of the different departments 
every day. lie always had dllUculty In getting anything, and frequently, de¬ 
pending on the humor the railroad olllclals were In, he was curtly dismissed. I 
have knowledge of that. We had a story—I do not recall what It was about— 
one evening, and as It was the pijlicy of the Patriot—If It was attacking, 
printing any story about a man In jaibllc lift? or any corporation—to always 
give the party concerned a chance to give their sale of the proposition, I 
called Mr. Dennehew out bwl at 11 it'clock. The I'atriot is a morning news- 
paiKtr. I called Mr. Dennehew at the late hour. In order to let him give the 
railroad side of the story. 'I'lu! next day he culled my chief and told him if 
unythlug like that ever ha|jpened again they, the railroad company, would 

never give us a line of anything.I that he would take It up with the owners 

of the puiier. That was ahoiit two weeks iirior to the strike. 

When the strike took phoe Mr. Dennehew and Mr. Sweeney and other rail¬ 
road men tame arouial lo niy desk In the evening to know what I had on the 
strike. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was there any change in the attitude of the Patriot? 

Mr. Gkimm. There was not. Tlie Patriot Is owntsl by men of wealth, who run 
it more as a hobby and to give e.vpresslon to their personal principles and 
beliefs, rather than from nu'rcenary motives. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlien you continued to print the news on both sides as vou 
had done before? 

Mr. Gbimm. Well, we always gave the l>ennsylvanla Railroad a chance to 
State their side, and the only difference was that we gave the strikers the best 
position. It was a big story, and we playtsl it up every day. We gave the 
strikers the lead of the story and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s side of it at 


Commissioner Aishton. In your Judgment there was no undtie influence u.sed 
by the I ennsylvanla Railroad Co. to control the iittbllcatlon of news In the news- 
paiier, was there? 

Mr. Gbimm. Yea; there was. They tried to Influence chamber of commerce 
members, mostly merchants, to withdraw their advertising 

Commissioner Aishton. Two weeks prior to the strike, at the time you got In 
the row with them over culling some one up at midnight, tliere was nothina of 
that kind, was there? 

Mr. Gkimm. After lliat W'e always hud trouble getting any news whatever out 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliey were a cold proposition, in other words’ 

Mr. Gbimm. They were that. 

Commissioner Aishton. I'liat Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Cmnmlssloncr (iarretsoii would like to ask a question 

Coiimilssloner Gauketson. Did you hear the testimony of a witness here in 
regard to how the inibllclty department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co works 
and the spirit that impels it? " ’ 

Mr. Gbimm. I did not hear that testimony. 

Commissioner Gakkkt.son. You did not hear that testimony? 

Mr. Gbimm. No ; I was In the back part of the room. 

^mmlssloner Gabketson. It was to the effect that absolute knowletlge on all 
subjects of Interest was given to the public. Now. if that was the atUtude of 
the publicity department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., it was not worked 
overtime in Harrisburg during your experience, was it? 

Mr. Gkimm. They probably gave what they thought was news. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Have you any information as to the mission of 
publicity men in general? Is it to tell tlie truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but Uie truth, or is It to tell what their employers want them to tell? 

Mr, Gbimm. It depends on what newspaper you are working for. 

Clialrman Walsh. Tliat is ail, Mr. Grimm; thank you; you will be excused 

Mr. W. H. Pierce, please resume the stand. 
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TESTWONT or HE. W. H. PIEECE—Eeoalled. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been reealled, ns you undorstunil, to make a 
reply, at your request, to make a reply to a statement contained In this publica¬ 
tion with reference to your applying to the Pennsylvania Uallrond Co. for a 
position, and so forth, 

Mr. PiEECK. If you notlcwl, I .lust called the offlclals of the Pennsylvania Itnll- 
road Co. outside and requesteel them to stay until I made this statement, so that 
If I said anything that was not absolutely so they could contradU t It, and 1 li,>pe 
the commission and the reporters will pay strict attention when I go over It. 
and If I don’t throw more light on this thing In the next in minutes than you 
have heard here In the Inst week I will Jump out of that window. 

Chairman Walsh. Please get down to the matter. 

Mr. PiKBCE. I see in this report complied and filed hy the Pennsvlvaitla Unil- 
road Co. the following [rending]: 

“ Strike of shopmen and others at Harrisburg and vicinity.—The strike of 
shopmen and others at Harrisburg and vicinity was due to the agllatlon eon. 
ducted by W. H. Pierce, formerly connectwl with the Brotherhood of Loco 
motive Firemen and Englnemen, ns a national organizer, and who, afior 
being unsuccessful in his efforts to be elected vice president of that orgni\lza- 
tlon at Its convention In Washington, ,Tune 2, 1013, offered his services to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to handle legislative matters In the Interests of 
that company.” 

I understand that was compiled by the publicity agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and that the eminent gentleman who complied It hn<l nothing 
to do with It. I never met him In the world until I met him here, although 
I dealt with him from a fireman’s standpoint for a long period of timi'. as 
I have been a.sslgned to that system for 3 or 3} years, and I know the taelh s 
of the entire system probably better than any man outside of the otlUlal 
family of that railroad. 

Mr. Creighton, sitting here In this chair, did he act ns though he wa.s 
piqued In any way toward the Pennsylvania Railroad? No, he was a loyal 
employee of that company, and still he was overruleti by Mr. Atterbury and 
Mr. Long, who ran around him with seniority rights. Why should I as 
president of our organization be plquwi because I was not eiccteil vice presi¬ 
dent of that organization? I want to contradict that statement, however. 

Now, during the convention, when I was defeate<l, I was on a number of 
boards of appeal, which had all of the cases appealed from the decision of 
the president to this board, and the decision was hande<l down to the con¬ 
vention to approve of tlie decision, and three were members of the euginiM'is 
who appealed their case; the matter was appealed from the decision of the 
president to the board of directors, and It was brought out at that hearing, 
which lasted for more than a week before the boanl of appeals, th.at there 
was crooked work going on on the Pennsylvania Railroad. We knew that 
those things were going on on the Pennsylvania Railroad, but w'e did nol 
know to what extent, and no one had been able to find out, so one man who 
we expelled from the order accused the general chairman of the Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Englnemen, A. I. Kaufman, from Conemaugh, wdth receiving 
$300 from the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. In the shopmen’s strike In Pitts¬ 
burgh In 1011, and Kaufman sat right there and heard this accusation and 
never denied It. That night Kaufman came to my room and said, “ I want 
to see you on Important business.” I had a private room and a public room 
also at the Hamilton Hotel up here. He started In to make a confession. 
I should say he was very much w'orrled, and he started In to make a con¬ 
fession of receiving this money, and the gentleman is here who paid the 
money, J. C, Johnson, who has testified here as the head of the police de¬ 
partment of the railroad company and also superintendent of telegraphs of 
that system. But Kaufman did not get a chance to complete his confes.slou 
to me before other visitors came Into my room, and It being the last days of 
the convention, the convention adjourned before the confession was com¬ 
pleted, but I got enough to know there was crooked work going on. I went 
aw'ay on a vacation for a week or 10 days, and on my return I got a message 
from W. S. Carter to come to New York, and It was 1913, and Mr. Carter 
called me Into his private room and said: “ There are two men on two general 
boards,” naming them, and the Pennsylvania board w'as one. “ That Is the most 
corrupt system I have ever seen,” and I told him of this partial confession Kauf¬ 
man had made, and he told me what he was going to do and for me to keep 
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It to myself - he sahl, "We will ferret It out afterwards." I had never said 
anything up'to this time, so when I met him In New York and he told me 
about these leaks, and he said, " I am only allowed $1,666.66 a year for a 
contingent fund to Ilnd out those things, and every time I put a Pinkerton 
or other agency man on, and they get the gtaxls and get the evidence, they come 
to me and say It will cost me $4,000 or I.YOOO, or $6,000 if I want the evidence, 
and If I don’t get the money, they take it back and sell It to the railroads.” 

I asked him to go to Itavmond Hums, a son of William Burns, and he said 
no. It wouldn’t ilo, and he said, “Don’t you know where there are men on 
the Pennsylvatila Railroad you can put in who will get this stuff?” I said, 
“Yes, there are plenty of men with that incentive, who will do It,” and he 
said, “ You go back and you can agree to pay them $600 for their services, 
and we will keep them satlslksl with giving them a job.” So I went back 
home and I found many men. If there Is any doubt about the veracity of 
this I hope the commission will go into the Innermost secrets of It to find 
out about It; I am a frw lance and lunc nothing against any man In the 
world, but I am giving this to you to clear up the stigma that hangs over both 
parties In this transui-tion. 1 hope that i law Is pas.sed that will make It a 
prison offense for a man to receive or giv* a bribe, ami if you do not do that 
you will always have trouble and unrest iu the labor world. 

Upon ray return to Harrisburg I could not find a man that would, for $600, 
go Into the ollice of the railroad and timl ■mt the system and the railroad crooks 
on the Pennsylvania r<jad. Bi-iag .somewhat handicapped In the money line, 

I figured out that Umg was in New York; I knew that .lohnson was the head 
of the bull department. I kmnv he handled all of the crooks. I said to my- 
•self, " If I am fortunate enough to get in communication with this gentleman 
and get In there to see .lohnson mjself, I will learn something before he gets 
onto my game—I will learn something,” and I will tell you how he got onto 
my game a litth' Inter. 

1 wrote a letter to Mr. l.on-g, and 1 thought if it became public the words 
“legislative matters” would be <-asy t() explain, and 1 said I would like to see 
him, lasause I was about to sever my eonnectloii with tin- B, of L. F. & E., and 
I wautetl to st-e him on “legislative matters.” I maiksi that letter in the 
moridng anil waited for resiilt.s. 1 had a meeting Just outside of Harrisburg, 
and whi-n 1 came back to the hotel from that meeting I found a card in my box 
slgneil. 1 think, by ,1. K. I,Inn, or .lames K. Diun, and It was a funny Incident, 
.lust a few days before that a fellow had told me about ,1. K. Linn; he was a 
man who was llstoil as assistant station agent at Harrisburg, hut wa,s never 
there. He was a direct repre.senlative of Mr. Long, and he said he had called 
on me and would return at!) o'clock In the moridng. I did not know Mr. Linn, 
and I was In the lobby of the hotel, and |a-etl.v .soon I heard some one call my 
name, and I got up. and it was Hun. and he said, “ Let’s go somewhere private 
and talk over some matters.” and we went to my room, and he told me he got 
this letter and Mr, Umg was very busy in New York, but that he was going to 
arrange for a meeting betwism me and Mr. Johnson, and I lamented the fact 
that I could not see Mr. I.ong. biH-ati.se I was anxious to see him; but that was a 
lie. and I waided to sis- Johnson. He told me he thought he could arrange It 
all right, and he called on the telephone and said he would let me know in a 
few hours. He said he was going to Wflliamsport on spi-i inl business. So I 
waited there a short time, and he laiiie back and told me they would meet me 
at 10 o’clock the next day, tliat Mr. Johnson would meet me, and so I gets on 
the train and goes to Pldiadelphla and am ushereil into Mr. Johnson's ollice. 
He read this letter and then conunencisl to talk legislative matters, and In regard 
to fostering legislation in Wa.shlngton, and we talked Icgbslatlve matters, and 
he said, “ It will only take lairt of your time for legislation, for the legislature 
meets only once In two years: what would you he willing to do outside of legis¬ 
lative matters”? I said, “Anything honorable.” We got Into the labor move¬ 
ment, and he condemned (Yirler and .Stone and Garretson for their activities, 
and slileil with him more or les.-; In that proposition. 

Now, If I make any misstatenu-nt, Mr. Johnson, w’hy you correct It. He told 
me they wore a menace In one way or another, and I agreed with him to a cer¬ 
tain extent, and finally he came down to getting a man that he could depend on, 
and I mentioned .loi- Gompton. We all knew he was a crook, and he said that 
Compton could not; be deiH-nded on. and I said, “How about Kaufman”? I 
knew he had paid Kaufman this money, and I wanted to know what he thought 
of the article he had bought, and he said he was a dub and no goml, and he 
said the only man he could deiiend on to pull off a job was Enoch, the general 
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manager of the tratnmeu. I thought that was pretty good. And about this 
time he said, “ If you accept employment, will you tell Carter "7 And I said I 
certainly would, and he closed the Interview there. He said, “ I will take this 
matter up and drop you a card, where will you be In a week or ten days”? 
that he was going on a vacation, and he told me to drop In In a week or ten 
days, but I never did, and I never got a card from him. I was Just as honest 
with him as I am here; I never Intended to aeeeiit employment. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has not mon<*y enough In the world to hire me, 
nor to buy one hair In my head, nor never had. My efforts up there were to 
find out who the croaks were; and I can sit here and tell you Unit aftm-wards 
Kaufman confessed the whole matter of rectdvlng this $3(K). I can tell you 
the bank he deposited It In. He deposlteit $2!W In the Oonemaugh Savings 
Institution. There was a mortgage there on a piece of proiH-rty in Oonemaugh, 
and he paid $2,'50 out of this $.S00 he received to that bank. ,\nd he went to 
Turkey’s trunk store in Baltimore and bought a grip that cost him $10. The 
other $34, he went up to Baltimore with two fellows and had a good time, and 
came back to the Windsor Hotel and lost $10 playing poker. I ferreted this 
all out. Now, Mr. Parks, tl.'> general chairman of the engineers, confessed that 
he received $300 at the same time. Tlicre was $1,500 siient. If you could be¬ 
lieve the clerk In the pay..iaster's department, they sjx'Jit $1,.’)(K); Kaufman 
told mo. He says, “ I got mine,” he says; “ Park got his,” ho says: '• Hendricks, 
I know, got his; and Capp, I know, got Ids, but I have no proof of It. That 
was culled otit at length. 

Now, to tills commission 1 wish to say this: So long us men will reivive 
bribes, and so long us the fieople are able, like .Toseph (Simon) Legrm', or sell 
them on the block, like Joseph Legree did the negro, the country Is going to 
have this unrest. I stand here to-day In the cause of liumanlty. I have not a 
chestnut In the fire—nothing to imll out and nolhing to put In. I want lo say 
that tills unrest Is not causeil altogether by the general manager, hut it is 
cau.s(sl by men like Warren K. Stone, who went into PiUsbnrgh In 1911 and told 
the stiojmien and Brother (Irimm down there, wlio lias just testified pris ed lug 
me, will vouch lor this statement, when Slone said that tliey had a wonderful 
inacldne, and if tlie Pennsylvania Kailroad Co. didn’t gel right Unit tliey 
could oil up their machinery and give them a spanking. Isa; comes on In 1913 
and tells the men In Harrlsbtirg and convitned them that he was going to 
stay with them and siiend a lot of money, and he led them on. Don’t you 
know that Inspires those men to arm, to organize, the tridnnien and firemen 
and engineers, to Just assist them to a certain e.vtent, and then wlien they get 
ahead to where the engineers’ time came they withdrew all tliidr support and 
left their own men up In the air as well as the shopmen. Now, I will say to 
you there Is the lowest lot of crooks on tlie Pennsylvania Kailroad Unit there 
Is on any railroad In this country. Those officials down there know the several 
different men they can use, and I am not afraid to name one, Milton Uohiuson, 
at Harrisburg, who will either work for tlie company or the organization, 
whichever he thinks to his Interest, and steal from the trainmen’s organization 
first with one hand and then the other. He is a sciifiegoat and ought to he shot 
at sunrise. He Is only one of a few Just such crooks on that system, and until 
those men are eliminated off of that system they are never going to dispel 
unrest on that system. I want to say to you I could go on from now until 
morning telling you- 

Chairman VVapsh (Interrupting). Mr. Pierce, that may all be very Interest¬ 
ing, but really what you were recalled for was to answer this one question, 
and I deem it fully answered. 

Commissioner Aibhton. I think It has been fully answered. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask one question of Mr. Pierce? What be¬ 
came of Kaufman and the other railroad workers whom you charge with being 
grnftei-s? 

Mr. PiEKCE. There Is a point I want to touch on. I went and found this out, 
and when he came for reelectlon I took the floor and said he la a crook and 
do not reelect him to office. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What happened? 

Mr. PiEBcE. He was defeated. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was he expelled from the union for being a 
grafter? 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir; he was not expelled. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any of these men- 

Mr. Pierce. He transferreil his membership, to keep from being exjielleil, 
from the Oonemaugh, No. 881, to Altoona, 282 (?). 
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Comniliislouer Weinstock. Do you know of any men who were guilty of 
grafting on the employers who were expelled from the union for grafting? 

Mr. PiEKca. I know of men who betrayed the union and were expelled. There 
was Milton Koblnson and Derrick (?), and a fellow by the name of Huber (?) 
that were expelled for that and afterwards were reinstated by the national 
president. 

Commissioner Wkinstook. What I want to know is were men expelled for 
grafting on the employers, not on (tic union? 

Mr. I'lEKCE. Do yon mean aeeoptlng money? 

Commissioner Weinstis’K. Yes; accepting bribes from the employers? 

Mr. I’lEKCE. Why, you know it is iiniiossible to expel them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. WliyV 

Mr. I’lEKCE. On aeeonnt of (lie system they Inive there. Why, if those offi¬ 
cials wanted to tell you, they have got a iiiiiJoiTty of luenibers they could put 
Into all those lodges. They cun elect ahout any niiin (hey want In a local 
lodge by manipulation. 

Commissioner I.ennos. Mr. I’leree, do you know- 

Commissioner Wein.stock. I have not (iiiished my question. 

Commisslom'r I.knnon. Well, 1 wiiiK iiiy ipiestioii to follow yours here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I wiiiii to (hilsh niy qm'stion and get his 
answer. Do you know of any siiecitie ea.ses when' men have been exiadled from 
the union they have heen adiliatisl with for grafting on the employers? 

Mr. I’lEUicE. Yes; I ilo. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You can answer that question then. Name them. 

Mr. I’lEKCE. Not the I’eniisylvaniii. hut on other roads, 1 could tell you; hut 
we are not Investigating other rotui.s, 1 uiider.stiind. 

Commissioner I.ennon, Do you know of any employers that have bought, or 
are nllegeil to have hoimlit, union men or other men for dishonorable service 
that have lost their employment with tin' lonqiany bei-ause of so doing? 

Mr. Pierce. Now, I would have to give that some thought. That Is a very 
broad question. You mean on the Pennsylvania Itallroad? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. I’lEKCE. Oh, you know the Pennsylvania Itallroad has got no more use for 
a sucker than you and 1 have aflm- they get done using him. They despise him. 

Conimbssiouer Lennon. 1 mean the oilicer that does the buying? 

Mr. PiEKCE. Of being diseliiirgedV Do you mean to ask me, do I know of an 
officer who has tssui discharged from the service for buying men? 

Commisslom'r Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Pierce, oh, no; If (hey did that, they would discharge Mr. Johnson, be¬ 
cause he bought men, and he Is still In their employ. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman W.ii.sii. That is all. You may be excused. 

Mr. PiEKcE. I want to thank you, Mr. Commissioners, for allowing me to state 
this, because I felt that I was In a sense lit u very compromising iKisItion before 
this board ami before the imhlie, being accused of trying to sell out my organiza¬ 
tion; I wanted the aetnal facts known, and they will stand the elo.sest Investi¬ 
gation, And should you desire the men whom I went to to get them to do the 
Job, and are 'inahle to get them because Ihi'y don't have the nerve, I will bring 
them here to yon. 

Chalriuau Wai.sii. 'Phe eommissioii will now slam! ailjourneil until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

(Thereu|W>n, at 1.4,') p. m,. Friday. May 7. IPl.'), the pris'cedlngs were adjournwl 
until the following morning, Sal unlay. May 8. 191.I, at 10 o’clock.) 


W.i.sMiNuTON, D. C., Uniurday, May 8, 1915—IIM a. m. 
Present; Chalrimin Walsh. Commissioners Garretson, Harrlman, Weinstock, 
Lennon, O’Connell, and Alshion. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF KB. S. 0. LONQ. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, 1 have been requested by the commission to read 
publicly into the record a eommiinleatloii from Mr. S. C. Long, general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Itallroad Co., addressed to the chairman of this commission. 
[Ueadlng;! 

Deak Sir; Referring to the statement made to-day before your body by Mr. 
W. H. Plen'e that Mr. J. C. Johnson, superintendent of telegraph of the Penn- 
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BylvADla Railroad, had paid $300 to certain men connected with the train organi¬ 
zations on the Pennsylvania Railroad, we desire to submit the following so that 
there shall be no misunderstanding in this matter; 

When the strike was declareil at Pittsburgh In May, 1911, the company was 
fearful lest some of the members of the transportation brotherluKsIs might Join 
the strikers. Accordingly the general chairman of each of the four brother¬ 
hoods, Messrs. A. I. Kaufman, general chairman. B. L. P. and K.; William Park, 
general chairman, B. of L. E.; J. B. Hendricks, general chairman, 0. It, 0.; and 
E. V. Kapp, general chairman, B. of R. T., were rcfiuested by the general manager 
to go to Pittsburgh and see that the members of their brotherhoods lived np to 
the agreements with the company and remain at work, with the distinct under¬ 
standing that the men should not be asked to do any work other than that 
which they always had pt'rformed in the positions which they held. 

These men did this, atid their efforts were .successful In preventing any of 
the members of their organizations from leaving the service of the railroad 
company. After the strike was over as each of these general chairmen had 
occasion to come to the otlice of Mr. .Tohnson, who was chairman of the latior 
board, In the performance of tlieir duties as general chairmen, he thanked them 
for the very efficient service they had rendered the coiniainy and the orgaidza- 
tlons and told them the company desired to sliow siane appreciation of their 
work, and accordingly they were each given .$300, wldcli they were tidil could 
be used toward defraying their expenses or any other purposes they might 
choose. 

Nothing was asked of these men In return. What was done was entirely In 
keeping with the action of the company toward a large number of other em¬ 
ployees. as set forth on page 14 of the “History of l.ahor Troubles (pu the 
Pennsylvania Railroad,” a copy of whlcli has been filed with your commission. 

Yours, very truly. 


S. <t. l,o.\<p. 


General ilamger Pennsi/leania Railroud Co. 


Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May U, 11115—2 p. m. 

Chairman Walsh. We will be In order. 

I have been requested by the commission to rend publicly into the record two 
additional letters from Mr. S. C. Long, general manager of th(> Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 

In the letter read the other day naming four men who were siihl to have re¬ 
ceived $.300 each under circumstances detailed in that letter was mentioned 
Mr. William Park, general chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engl 
ueers, and we have these two further commuidcntions from Mr. Long: 

PHii.ADKLi'ni.i, May II, 11115. 

Hon. F. P. Walsh, 

Chairman United States Conmission on Industrial Relatiom, 

Wasliinyton, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We desire to make, a correction In our letler of May 7 mailed to 
you after the hearing before the commission clost'd on that date. 

We And, after reaching home, that the amount given Mr, William Park, gen¬ 
eral chairman B. of L. E., Pennsylvania Railroad, was .$2IK) instead of This 
money was paid Mr. Park after the strike, was over and everything cleared up 
and was to cover expenses and compensation In connection with his efforts 
during the shopmen’s strike In Pittsburgh In 1011, to prevent employees, and 
particularly engineers, from leaving the company’s service, urging them to re¬ 
main at work and maintain our contractual relations. 

We also desire to say that this money was returned to us by Mr. Park, with 
the verbal statement that the men he represented had paid him hla eipen.ses. 

You understand that the total number of employees rei'elving payments after 
the strike was over was 511, while 295 other employees were given letters of 
commendation. 

Yours, very truly. 


S. C. IgING, 
General Mnnayer 
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And also the following letter; 


PniLADEXPHiA, May 11, 1915. 


Hon. Fkank P. Walsh, 

Chairman United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : In connection with our letter to you of this date, requesting to be 
permitted to correct statement In our letter to you of May 7, regarding pay¬ 
ment of .5200 to Mr. William Park, general chalrnain B. of L. E.. Penn.sylvanla 
Ttallnaid, to cover expenses and coiniiensatlon In connection with service ren¬ 
dered during shopmen’s strike at Pittsburgh In 1911, as an act of fairnc'ss and 
justice to Mr. Park, may we sugg('st that you send a copy of our letter, or have 
its contents conveyed In your own language, to Mr. Warren S. Stone, grand 
chief engineer Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vours, ver.v iiniy. 

S. C. Lomi. 


General Manager, 


Washington, D. . Thursday, Mag 21, 1915, 


AKTKR.MKIN SESSION. 

STATEMENT OF ME. C. T. CHENEEY. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will suliinlt into the record now all of the data with 
reference to the furl her invi'stlgation made liy Mr. Clienery In the allegeil 
giving of bribes and taking of hrihes in the Pennsylvania Ualiroad Co. strike. 
That Includes the letters from tlie olllcials of the Pennsylvania Co., the state¬ 
ments of the men Involved, atid thi' stalmnent of the local organlKatlon of the 
workers as to the aetimi taken in regard to tins alleged hrihery, together with 
the letter fnan the general manager of the Pennsylvatiia Railroad, stating the 
amount of arms aiai amnninlthm kept <m hand in Philadelphia. 

(The letters and statements here referred to are printed among the exhibits 
at Ihe end of this subject as " Cheia'ry Exhibit.”) 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM PARK. 


Chairman Walsh. The slatements just referred to, which will not be read, 
will he merely llleil. I'hat does not aiiply to letters from Mr. Park, who desires 
that the same puhllcity he given to his letters as was given to the charge that 
he had atvepteil and retaliasl this mimey, or the charge that he had accepted 
without explanation hut returned It. llere is the further record of the case 
of Mr. William Park: 


Phh.aiieli’Hia, Pa., May 11, 1915, 

Mr. William Park. 

General Chairman B, of L, K,, No, 9’il Railroad Avenue, Sunhury, Pa, 

Pear Sir: Referring to the statement made before the tinited States Com¬ 
mission on Industrial Relathms at WashitigPm mi Jlay 7 to the effect that you 
were given .‘WdO to cover expenses and compensation In your efforts during 
the shopmeti’s strlki' at PItlshnrgli in 1911 to iirevent empioyees, and particu¬ 
larly engltieers, frotn leavltig the company’s service, and urging them to re¬ 
main at work and malntaiti our contractual relations, which expenses and 
compensation were paid you after the strike was over and everything cleared ttp. 

Iti order that the fints may he known to whomsoever they concern, and 
particularly Ihe locomotive engineers, this is to certify that the amount paid 
was $200 Instead of $.S00, ns stated, and this amount was returned to me by 
you with the verbal statement that the men you representpil had paid you. 

We regret this was not made clear In the original statement. 

In order that you may be fully Informed, I am attaching a statement made 
to the commission. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. C. Johnson, 
Superintendent Telegraph, 


[Inclosures.] 


Next Is a letter from Mr. Park to Mr. Chenery, our Investigator, reading as 
follows: 


[Personal.] 


My Pear Mr. Chenery : I am Inclosing a copy of Mr. Johnson’s letter to me 
answering my letter to Mr. Long of the 9th. 
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TKbi letter Is a fair and plain statement, and If Mr. Johnson wants to be 
fair and not try to discredit the train organizations he should have made tills 
same statement to yon rather than muddle It us lie did by trying to tell what 
I have said the many times he has trleil to have me take this money all In 
one short paragraph. 

Note he says “ in order that the facts may lie known to whomsoever they 
concern.” 

I feel that the men I represent and myself are very much concerned, and 
that the people who saw the letter appearing in last Sunday’s papers may see 
this letter from Mr. Johnson. May I ask you to have the press print the same, 
us a correction of his former letter? 

I expect to go to Cleveland In a day or two. If you desire to reach me 
address B. of L. K, Convention Hall, Cleveland. 

W. Pabk. 


Next Is a letter from Mr. Park to Mr. Ixmg, reading a.s follows: 

Sr.MiURY, Pa., May 9, 19IS, 

Mr. S. C. Iaj.no, 

Qcneral Manager P. R. R., Broad Btrcci Btatiou, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir : I note by to-day’s pnixirs in the procwdlngs or testimony before the 
Industrial Labor (toninilsslon, that a letter had been siihinltted by you. In reply 
to the charges by W. H. Pierce, that the chairiiK'n of the four brotherhomls had 
been bribed. In which you are quoted ns stating that when the trouble started 
In 1911. In Pittsburgh, the four chairmen were asked to go there and urge 
their members to live up to their ngi-ec'ments and that their efforts were suc¬ 
cessful, and on their return to Philadelphia they were presented with $309 to 
reimburse them for their expenses, quoting the names of the four men who 
were then chairmen. 

That letter in the form It is quoted surely places me In a very had position 
with all organized men, and particularly so with the men who have recently re¬ 
elected me for their chairman for the following reasons; 

First. I was not askeil to go to Pittsburgh by the company, they having only 
asked me to get into communication with the local chairmen, which I did. and 
hold (sipies of the wire 1 sent them. 

Second. I was called to Pitcairn hy the local representatives from that iwlnt, 
and later ordered there by Grand Chief Stone. 

Third. I have once had charges liinccd against me for a similar charge 
wherein I admit that at this time (1911) I was handeil a letter hy Mr. Johnson, 
not knowing what It contained at the time, and Inadvertently placed It In my 
pocket to discover after I left the city tliat I hud accepted an envelope con¬ 
taining $200. 

Fourtli. Your statement. If correctly reported, states that I was given $300, 
The men I represent will naturally coneluile and will liave Just reasons for 
doing so, that I did not make a truthful statement when I was tried on this 
charge, or that I had been given money more than once, and did not make It 
known. 

Fifth. In the published report of your letter to tlie commission you did not 
state that I returned tills money to Mr. .Itdinson, telling him that I had been 
paid by the men I represent In this case, and could not accept It from the com¬ 
pany. 

In view of these facts, together witli the wide publication In this evidence, I 
can not allow the matter to stand as it does for the public to-day, if for no 
other reasons, on account of the taunts that may be thrown at my children by 
their companions. 

I would therefore ask, can you and will you correct this statement that I 
was given $200 instead of $300, as quoted, and also that I returned the money 
to Mr. Johnson, the man who had handed it to me, giving this correction to the 
commission that It may be as widely published as your former letter? 

I had hoped to leave home for the convention In the city of Cleveland not 
later than Tuesday evening. May 11, but I can not do so with this matter stand¬ 
ing ns It does, and if you can not make this correction I, shall surely be com¬ 
pelled to seek an audience with that commission for the purpose of getting this 
question correctly before the people for my own protection. 

88819*—S. Doe. 416,64-1—vol 11-14 
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Anxiously awaiting an early reply and hoping that you will see your w^ dear 
to promptly correct your former letters, and In such a way that It will reacli 
the public as widely as before, _ 

Yours, truly, Wiiaiam Paek, 

Chairman Engineer! Committee. 

Accompanying the letter Just rend is an affidavit or supplementary statement 
Signed by William Park, reading as follows: 

SUm,EMJCNTARY STATEMENT TO Ql’KSTIONS VSKKO AND ANSWERS GIVEN BY ME TO 
MB. CHENKIIY, M\Y 13, l»lr,. 

In Mr. Johnson's statement of May 11 he quotes several remarks, and In 
such a way that they would appear to have all been made by me at the time 
I returneil the money, which is not the case. 

Mr. Johnson has asked me on several occasions since I returned the $200 
to come In and get It, stating that It was Intended to reimburse me for time 
lost and expenses while at I'Ittshurgh during the shop strike during 1911, and 
each time advanced some rea.sou for me doing so, which I have always answered 
with some argument as to why I should not. 

I win not attempt to deny this statement In general, but I must try and dis¬ 
connect It to some extent, that the commission and the public may know and 
understand. 

When I returned the money he (Johnson) took exceptions to it and ex¬ 
plained what It was for, as formerly stated, and, among many other remarks 
made, I did say that It woidd not he understood In the way he put It, and If 
the question was ever raised a different construction would be placed on It 
from the way he understooil It. 

I had very goml reasons to believe that the question would be raised, for I 
made no attempt to ke<‘p It an absolute .seiuet. I had told many of my members 
all about It long before I ever heard of it through other sources, and before 
W. H. Pierce used It In his speeches to discredit the train organizations, and 
I told the members of my own organization all that he produced when he 
brought charges against me and had me tried before our general committee. 

I do not recall e\er saying anything about reelection but on one occasion, 
when I was aske<l to come In and try to get the money; among other things, I 
did say that I had charges against me now over that money and would have 
to stand trial at our next meeting; at Ibis time I had no rea.son to say anything 
about reelectlon, for we were not to hold an election at that meeting. 

After this trial, at which I had but one vote against me, or one vote for 
conviction, and one member refused to vote, I was again askinl to come In and 
get the money or isu-mit it to be sent to my wife, with the remark that it was 
all over now (meaning, 1 pr(>sume, the trial I had Just gone through). 

At this time 1 replied that It was not all over and that the question was likely 
to go to the convention before It was over. This was the only time the con¬ 
vention was mentioned to the best of my knowleilge. 

Wm. Park. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 14th day of May, A D. 1916. 


AD.IOURNMENT. 


C. O. Sherman, 

Notary PuUio. 


Chairman Walsh. The hearings of this commission will now stand adjourned 
without day. 

(Thereupon, at 6.06 p. m., on Thursday, May 27, 1916, the hearings of the 
Commission on Industrial Itelatlons were adjourned sine die.) 


ASnmONAL STATEMENT OF JOHN P. OinSE. 

Harrisburg, Pa., May J2, i91S. 

Commission on Industrial Belations, 

Waihinyton, D. C. 

OEqTLEMRN: Herewith I submit a written statement of those conditions 
affecting the employees of the Pennsylvania Ballroad Oo„ of which your 
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reiffwentatlTe, Mr. C. T. Chcnery, made Inquiry, and which you directed 
should be sent you. Copy Ig also sent to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., as 
directed by Chairman Frank P. Walsh. 

The following letter was received by me after Mr. Chenery had made In¬ 
quiry concerning the dismissal of employees for joining the Brotherhood of 
Federated Railway Bhnployees: 

'■ Your name was given to me to hand my evidence or testimony to In the 
case of being discharged from the work train at Huntingdon, which Is under 
J. M. Kinkade. On March 14, 1914, received a note from Mr. Kinkade to 
come to his office that evening. 

“ I accordingly went to his office as supervisor at Huntingdon on March 14. 
1014, at 7.15 p. m., and after a short conversation he said to me: ‘ Have you 
heard about this Brotherhocal of Federated Bmployes Union that Is being or¬ 
ganized?’ I said I had. He then said to me, ‘Do you belong?’ and I said 
• No.’ He then said, ‘ I am certainly glad you do not.’ He then said that 
John Galbraith, the present foreman, belongs to the brotherhood and that he 
would be relieved from duty after to-day, ‘ and I want you to take charge of 
the train.’ 

“ I then told him, or rather asked him, If be was sure that Galbraith be¬ 
longed to the brotherhood. He said he was sure and he said further that there 
is several more who belong to the brotherhood and ‘ I am going to get rid of 
them, to.’ I asked him If he had the names of any others that belonged. He 
said, ‘Yes.’ I said, ‘who are they?’ and he read the following names: David 
Prough, W. F. Rhodes, Preston Coffman, W. H. Sutton, Chester Pelghtel, all 
of Huntingdon. 

“ He asked me If I knew of any that belongs, and I told him that was my 
business, and told him to put my name to his list of men who would be gotten 
rid of because they belonged to the brotherhood. We were all discharged and 
have not since been employed by the P. R. R. Co. 

“ I would like If you would place this before the commission as strong as 
you can, and If they need any or all of us let us know. A man dare not b^ 
long to any organization or political party that tends to better conditions for 
the mass of people. Socialists are hounded like dogs and have to be careful 
or they will lose their means of making a bare existence. I think It Is high 
time for the Government, who assures to the people life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness, to get to work and to look this matter of serfdom and wage 
slavery up. Men have no eh II ;ind ijolltical rights at all. It seems. The rail¬ 
roads of this country, and the Pennsylvania In particular, do as they plea.se 
and all the so-called courts of Justice are back of them. 

“ Hoping that this will be of benefit to men who are and want to be better 
men, I am, yours for a more sane civilization. 

“Wm. L. McElwain, 

“Huntingdon, Pa." 

Regarding the matter of the “Lucknow Encampment” of which you In¬ 
quired. I find that the newspapers examined by myself and Mr. Chenery give 
the following accounts of It: 

[From The Patriot. Saturday, July IZ, lOl.'i, front page.l 

“ Preparations are being made by the Pennsylvania Railroad In this city 
for the strike which Is expectetl to occur In the near future among the train¬ 
men, according to reports. A special train carrying a number of officials of 
the road and policemen from the Philadelphia division la said to be coming here 
to be stationed on a siding near the Llnglestown road above Lucknow, where 
It will remain until all rumors of a strike have dl«l out. 

“A train arrived early this morning which consisted of five sleepers and 
two dining cars and a number of commissary cars. In them the officials and' 
policemen will make their homes for an indefinite length of time. Upon Its 
amval In this city the train. It is said, will be equpped with Winchester 
rifles and other paraphernalia, which will be used to protect the railroad 
property In case trouble should arise among the men. 

“ Arrangements are also being made for providing water for this train 
during Its stay on the Llnglestown siding. It Is said, and yesterday several 
thousand feet of two-inch water pipe was laid temporarily from the Lucknow 
shops to the place where the train will be stationed. Lavatories have been 
built and other arrangements made. Forty gallons of milk have been ordered 
to be loaded on the train upon its arrival In this city, and every effort Is now 
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tS!fiaTexpffi to arrln fB ^s W early yesterday ,«ornins. but 
. . i tnfJhMt had pu/led lotd the Vaha Station, where guns ami , C 
ataiW It, along with a number of colored porters Z' 
^ZT wbJ wiTcare for the ofBcials and policemen while they are stiitimmi 
io ttiis city* 

“ It was denied last night at the train dispatchers oIBce that there was 
such a train coming to this city to protect the railroad property should trouble 
arise among the trainmen, but according to persistent reports the train Is 
coming, and It Is expected here early this morning. It was learned early this 
morning that the special trains carrying officers will be rushed here from all 
parts of the Pennsylvania system. 

“ Coming as far west as Chicago by Sunday night It Is believed that fully 
500 special policemen and olHciuls will be in this city. It Is proposed by the 
company to make this Instruction camp to teach these men how to protect their 
property, and if trouble Is started they will be sent to their respective divisions.” 

July 14, 1918, first page story: 

"The large force of Pennsylvania Railroad police that came in to Harris¬ 
burg Friday and Saturday and set up camp along the Llnglestown road near 
the railroad tracks laughed yesterday when asked If their mission to this city 
was to protect the railroad In case of a strike. The men stated that they 
were In Harrisburg on their annual outing and that they had nothing with 
them but their revolvers. 


"There are about 450 men In the camp and they come from all points on 
the eastern division. Yesterday In full-dress uniforms they drilled under the 
burning sun. The officers stated that, should a strike take place, It would be 
their duty to protect the railroad. 

“ The drill yesterday took place before hundretls of spectators. 

“ It Is customary during these annual encampments to take the men out 
one or two times and drill them, so that when troidile of any kind arises they 
are able to handle the situation. This Is also done to keep the uniform system 
over the Pennsylvania lines from New York to St. I,oula. 

“ It was denied by both the officials of this city and the members of the 
force that they had either Winchester rifles or ammunition. So far, the men 
have not done any target practicing and It was stated will not, as they have 
nothing to practice with. 

“ In the face of these denials, however, it Is said that boxes of rifles and 
ammunition and riot clubs have been received In this city. 

“ The men represent the police force of the Pennsylvania Railroad of the 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. They represent all capacities of the railroad, 
from the superintendent to the cop. The men arc under command of Supt. 
Harper, of I’hlladelphla, who Is head of the police of the eastern lines. They 
came from all the terminal points on the eastern lines. Including New York, 
Philadelphia, Camden, Baltimore, .lersey City, Williamsport, Henova, Potts- 
town, Altoona, Pittsburgh, Erie, and many other cities. 

“ In quartering tlu»se men the company Is using l.S Pullman sleepers, three 
dining cars, and two commissary cars. It was said they will leave Tuesday and 
Wednesday.” 

In same Issue of Patriot, July 12,1913, first page heading; 

“ Say railroads must recede to prevent strike—I.eaders are authorized to de¬ 
clare formal strike any time—At Washington to-day—Interest will center at 
Capitol la conference with Wilson.” 

One-column box rend: " What the railroad strike would mean: 

“ Railroads affected, 52, operating 50,(XX) miles of tracks In 18 States, Includ¬ 
ing New England, Middle Atlantic States, Michigan. Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Indiana. Total gross Incomes, $9.57,190.000. 

“Annual pay roll, conductors and trainmen, on pn'sent basis of pay, approxi¬ 
mately $^,000,000. Increase men now ask $17,000,000. 

“Annual pay roll, conductors and trainmen. If strike Is won, $102,000,000. 
The employees affected, 90,000. 

“ Number voting for strike, 75.734. Conductors, 11,808; trainmen—referring 
to brakemen and flagmen—60,829. 

“ Number voting against strike, 3,077—conductors, 1,448; trainmen, 1,031. 

“ Their chief demands are 20 per cent wage Increase and adjustment of work¬ 
ing hours. 
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^“OrgAUftimona Itivolved: Order of Hallway Gondactora and Brotherluaxl of 
Baihray Trainmen,” 

' Inly IS, 1013, front page; 

“The second force of armed policemen of the Pennsylvania Railroad east of 
the Ohio River arrived In this city yesterday morning to receive Instructions 
on how to protect the railroad property In case of trouble. They procee<le<l to 
the Instruction camp, which la sltnated along the Unglestown road near Rock¬ 
ville, where they will remain until to-night, when thev will leave for their 
respective divisions and the camp will be broken up. 

“There were nearly 400 men with the force which arrived here ye.sterday 
morning, and while they were coming Into camp about lialf that number were 
returning to their homes. The latter force arrived here early Saturday morn¬ 
ing, and have received their instructions. 

“The Instructions consisted of the handling of riot guns, target practice, 
and drills, and during the three days since the camp has be<>n opened about 000 
railroad policemen from New York, Buffalo, and from as far w-est as (Ihlcago 
have receiving training. 

“ The entire day was spent at pistol practice, which was held on the l.uck- 
now rifle range and was under the direction of Ifleut. IT. O. Olsen, of the Pitts¬ 
burgh police force. Lieut. Olsen Is a crack shot and Is one of a team of four 
who during their service In the United States Army held the world’s r(“Cord 
as pistol shot. 

“ Nearly the entire force which arrived yesterday morning were Instructed 
by Lieut. Olsen on how to handle their guns In case of trouble. He also demon¬ 
strated to the men bis art of shooting by placing stwen shots In the centiT 
of the target at a distance of 25 yards, out of as many trials. This gave the 
Instructor a perfect score. A number of the policemen watcheil the lieutenant 
handle firearms, and before the day’s practice was over nearly all of the men 
were making high scores. Pistol practice <'ontlnu<sl until 6 o’clock last evening, 
when the men were ordered to the dining cars for supper. 

“Immediately after the evening meal all the patrolmen, attired In blue 
uniforms and white-top hats, proceeded to an nd.1olnlng field, where a dress 
parade was held. This drill was under the command of Capt. Robt. Cuslck, 
of the superintendent of police headquarters at Philadelphia. 

" Snpt. of Police Harper confesseil yesterday that the camp was held In 
order to tench the railroad police how to protect the company property. 

“ ‘ I knew that this camp was to he held at Harrisburg,’ said the superin¬ 
tendent, ‘but I did not know when. I was on my vacation when the messenger 
came to me Friday morning stating that T was to prepare for the Instruction 
camp. It was a very short notice, but until Saturday morning everything was 
In readiness, and on Saturday morning breakfast was eaten there. 

“* When the train pulled Into this city early on Saturday morning thi're were 
about .311 policemen on It, of which 120 were former Army men. Some of the 
cars, sleepers, and dining cars which were In the train had to be brought all 
the way from Chicago. 

‘“We have now In the service of the railroad force east of the Ohio River 
525 uniformed men and 750 regular offleers, Including superintendents. In¬ 
spectors, captains, and lieutenants. They are the best men we can find. We 
protect our police force to the best of our knowhslge and equip them with the 
best firearms and ammunition which can be gotten. If we find any flaws In 
the revolvers or nnimunltion, we will throw them away and get new, for we 
do not want any accident to happen to the policemen which could be nvolde<l. 
Just toslay we found at least 10 revolvers among the men who participate*! 
In the target practice which back-fired, and I ordered them throw away and 
new ones secured.’ 

“After the day’s instructions were completed the policemen were entertained 
by a baseball game, which was played on an adjoining field between men 
picked from the main-line force and Baltimore division, the latter copiH>rs 
losing to the score of 19 to 4.” 

On the same day’s paper, same page (first), appeared the heading; “ Railroad 
men will arbitrate under new bill-inference at Washington ends In agree¬ 
ment with trainmen—Bill to be law to-night—^Railroads and brotherhoo<la agree 
to armistice until to-morrow.” 

The commission will notice that the Interview with Superintendent Harper 
was published almo.st two years ago, yet no denial of Its authenticity or accu¬ 
racy has been received by the newspaper publishing It—the Patriot. The nnm- 
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ber of men employed In police work was given freely by the superintendent, ea 
was the entire Interview. As stated before your commission, the police WW( 
withdrawn after decision to arbitrate was arrived at by the board of managers 
and the officials of the brotherhoods. 

During his testimony Mr. Atterbury said, In effect, that the various superin¬ 
tendents see only the bad men who come before them for discipline. There, 
have been reported to me details of conferences which men have held with 
various superintendents over grievances, In which the superintendent is said 
to have given out false information to one set of committeemen, charging. In 
detail, other members of the brotherhoods serving on grievance committee 
with having taken active Interest In brotherlussl matters only when their own 
class was affected. One man has told me how he forced one of the Pennsylvania’s 
superintendents to retract such a statement, though not until some time had 
elapsed, during which time the Injured man was obliged to suffer the odium 
of suspicion resting upon him In his brotherhood as a result of charges made 
against him. The charges were preferred by men to whom the superintendent 
is said to have given the false Information. 

Names of these men will be furnished the commission, but not for use by the 
company, which would doubtless dl.sclplliie them for daring to tell of condi¬ 
tions. 

Bxcepting for one brief Instant when one of Its superintendents “ slipped up ” 
end gave a partial exhibition of cbaracter as It really Is, the commission has 
seen the Pennsylvania “ with Its gloves on.” I have seen Its bare hands reaching 
out for the jobs of men who disobeyed Its requests for aid of various kinds to 
further Its own ends. 

One young man who had just been dismissed or furloughed without cause 
Mng assigned, according to his statement to me, had his relief taken away. 
His wife had Just been condneil. Sliortly afterwards one of the company's rep- 
resentatives came to him and asked him to “ break strike ” on the Monongahela 
division, though they didn’t use that term. His wife urged him to keep away 
from that division, which he did. He has never been employed by the Peansy, 
nor has he received his relief. 

Another man who was furloughed before the 1914 strike was told by a con¬ 
fidential employee of the company to turn In the names of his friends who had 
joined the new brotherhood, suggesting that by so doing he could be given his 
work again. This man’s wife was pregnant at the time, according to both his 
Statement and that of the wife, so he turned over the names of all the men he 
knew were In the new organization. Ii’inally his wife learned of it and made 
him stop, but he had tnrne<l in idi lie knew. He never got his job and Is not 
now working for the company. 

An employee of 12 years’ experience, with wife and large family, told me 
how he was treated by the company wlien the first talk of urging seniority 
rights was heard. Ills foreman was notifying him that he was to go on fur¬ 
lough. His “huddle,” working on the sanu' line of work, was a single man and 
owned some property. This friend offered to take the place of the man with 
family, to prevent the family’s suffering. Tlie foreman refused to permit It, 
and the men say it was mainly because the married man was a brotherhood ad¬ 
vocate. The married man has secured work wltli the company again. The un¬ 
married one has left the company’s employ. Both these men told their stories 
to me shortly after the incident happened and both have repeateii it since Mr 
Chenery Investigated conditions here, telling it to Mr, Chenery in my presence 

In his testimony Mr. Atterbury said that, owing to the great number of em¬ 
ployees, It was Impossible for the superintendents to know personally each man 
or to be on such friendly terms that they naineil their babies for them yet 
these foremen certainly have opportunity to know of the conditions of the 
families of the men employed, and in the Instance cited, the foreman was told 
of conditions, yet intimated he was acting under Instructions. 

It is such lack of knowledge or of realization of the fact that all men are ouf 
brothers, whose welfare Is our own, which makes for tlie industrial unrest 
Sincerely, 


John P. Otma. 
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Thk New Wiuaed. 

Pennsylvania Averce, Foukteenth anb F Steeets, 

WatMuffton, D. V., May 7, 1916. 

Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chainnan United State* Committion on Indvstrial Relation*, 


M'ttthington, D. 0. 

Deas Sib; Referring to the statement made to-day before your body of Mr. 
W. H. Pierce, that Mr. J. C. .Johnson, superintendent of telegraph, Pennsylvania' 
Railroad, had paid $300 to certain men connected with the train organizations 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad: 

We desire to submit the following so that there shall be no misunderstanding 
in this matter: When the strike was declared at Pittsburgh In May, 1911, the 
company was fearful lest some of the members of the transportation brother¬ 
hoods might Join the strikers. Accordingly, the general chairman of each of 
the four brotherhoods, Messrs. A. I. Kaufman, general chairman B. U F. & E ■ 
William Park, general chairman B. of I,. E.; ,T. B. Hendricks, general chair¬ 
man 0. R. C.; and B. V. Kapp, general chairman B. of R. T., were requested by 
the general manager to go to Pittsburgh and see that the members of their 
brotherhoods lived up to the agreements with the company and remain at work, 
with the distinct understanding that the men should not be asked to do any 
work other than that which they always had performed In the positions they 
held. 

These men did this, and their efforts were successful In preventing any of 
the members of their organizations from leaving the service of the railroad com¬ 
pany. After the strike was over, ns each of these general chairmen had occa¬ 
sion to come to the office of Mr. Johnson, who was chairman of the labor board. 
In the performance of their duties as general chairmen, he thanked them for 
the very efficient service they had rendered the company and the organizations, 
and told them the company desired to show some appreciation of their work, 
and accordingly they were each given $300 which they were told could be used 
toward defraying their expemses, or any other purpo.se they might choose. 

Nothing was asked of these men In return. What was (lone was entirely In 
keeping with the action of the company toward a large number of other em¬ 
ployees, as set forth on page 14 of the history of labor troubles on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad, a copy of which has been filed with your commission. 

Yours, very truly. 


S. 0. IxiNO, 

General ilanager Penn*iilrania Railroad Oo. 


STATXXBNT OF ICB. W. 0. lEB. 

[Oeneral offlcM Grand Lodge Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen.] 


Cr.EVELA.xu, Ohio, Hay g, 1915. 

Mr. John H. Cbandali., 

Secretary Shorthand Reporting Co., 

Room 720, Shoreham Hotel, Wa*hingt<m, D. C. 


Dear Sib; I am In receipt of your communication of the 6th advising me 
that, at the direction of Commissioner Alshton, of the United States Commls- 
^n on Industrial Relations, you Inclose extract from the testimony of one 
W. H. Pierce before the commission, for which I thank yon. 

I do not believe It will be either possible or necessary tor me to appear before 
the commission to refute any statement made by Mr. Pierce, but would be very 
glad to have yon hand this communication to Commissioner Alshton If you 
care to do so. 

As stated by Mr. Pierce to the commission, I attended a Joint union meet- 
Not'ctnbcr 30, 1913, at Harrisburg, Pa., held under the auspices of the local 
lodges of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomo-^ 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railway Conductors, and Brotherhood' 
of Railroad Trainmen. There were present at the meeting something over 
1,000 members of the four organizations named, all of whom heard my state¬ 
ment referred to by Mr. Pierce. At that meeting Pierce attempted to have a 
ntolutlon passed before the meeting was really organized permitting mem- 
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berg of the Brotherhood of Federated Railway Employees not affiliated with 
either of the four transportation organizations to be admitted to the meeting. 
The chairman ruled that only members of the four organizatons would be 
permitted to remain in the hall, and as a result of this ruling Mr. Pierce left 
the stage and stood during the greater portion of the meeting in the rear of 
the hall. 

I wag reliably informed that Pierce was a self-appointed president of the 
organization known as tlie Brotherhood of Federated Railway Employees, and 
that he had repeatedly in public made the statement that he was supported 
or backed by the four transitortatlon organizations. I said to those present 
ttat while my sympathies w(‘re with the unorganized employees the organi¬ 
zation I had the honor to represent could only lend ita moral .support to them 
until properly organized In one of the various organizations already In exist¬ 
ence, such as the carmen, shopmen, frelglit iiandlers, malntenance-of-way em¬ 
ployees, etc. I state<l idalnly that 1 did not proiKise to antagonize bona fide 
labor organizations afflllated with the American Federation of Labor by even 
encouraging Pierce to admit to membership employees eligible to the organi¬ 
zations above referred to; that in order to secure tlie support of the transpor¬ 
tation organizations it would he necessary for him to secure authority from 
the chief executives of tlie carmen, shopmen, maliitennnce-of-way men, and 
other crafts to admit to memherslilp in the Brotherliood of Federated Railway 
Employees tliose classes, and that if such autliority was secured or permission 
given for these classes to alllllate with the Pierce organization I would be only 
too glad, in conjunction with other offleers of the transportation organizations, 
to Join in any honorable attempt to assist them. 

I made it plain to all concerned tliut under no circumstances could either 
of the transportation organizations be expi'ctcd to strike in sympathy with any 
class of employees. 

To prove conclusively tlie foregoing let me call your attention to the fact 
that the strike Inaugurated by Pierce and ids followers took effect at noon. 
May 7, 1014, and tiuit under date of ncccmlier S, 11)1.1, tlie attached circular* 
of Instructiong tvas mulled to all lodges and divisions of the engineers, con¬ 
ductors, flremen, and U-aimuen on the Pennsylvania system over tlie signatures 
of tlie chief executives of tlio.se organizations, and particular attention Is called 
to the last two paragraphs of the circular rcforriHl to, which ileal entirely with 
the Pierce organization. It must appear slrange that in view of the fact 
that ail lodges of the four transportation organizations on the Pennsyivanla 
system liad such instructions in Ihelr possession they did not know the position 
of their chief executivi's several montlis later when tlie strike referred to, 
called by Pierce, became effective. I also attach liereto .special circular No. 
20,* under date of April l.'i, 1914, dealing willi an illegal strike on the Monon- 
gahela division of the 1’. It. It., which clearly defines the position of the Brother¬ 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The policy of the brotherhood is so well known, 
and so much literature has been sent out over the signature of the chief exec¬ 
utive dearly defining such policy, that it seems unrca.sonable to suppose that 
even Pierce, who was, and I understand Is. a member of the B. of L. P. & E., 
would not know the position tliat would Ire taken in case of a strike such as the 
one under couslderntiou. 

Accusations made against the underslgiu'd by Pierce are unworthy of answer, 
and I learned many years ago tliat it is useless to attempt to lock the door 
against a liar or defainer. Notlilng. In my opinion, has Injured labor organi¬ 
zations more than men of the eliaraeter of VV. H. Pierce, whose only object seems 
to be to live without work and to deceive or impose ns far as possible upon his 
fellow workers. If it were ileemerl necessary or advisable I have no doubt 
of my ability to place on the stand several hundred ntembers of the four trans¬ 
portation organizations who attended the meeting of November 30 at Harris¬ 
burg, and who would corroborate the foregoing statement made by me at that 
meeting. 

Tranklng you for furnishing me the Information, 1 am. 


Very truly, yours. 


W. G. Lee, President. 


Will the commission he kind enough to wire me date I could appear before it 


a few moments? 


Lee. 


' gubmltted In printed form. 
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STATBKXHI OF XB. 0. B. BOWIAITD. 


[State lezlBlatlTe board Brotherhood of Uallroad Trainmen of I’cnnaylranla, Rooma 603- 
50e, Franklin Building.] 

Uabsisbuho, Pa., iftiji H, 19tS. 

Mr. John H. CBANDAit, 

Secretary SkorthanU Reporting Co., 

Room, 720, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 1). C. 

Dkab Sib : I note tlirough the Associated Press news of the statements made 
by one W. H. Pierce before the Federal Industrial Coniinl.sslon at Washington, 
I). C., tlie following statement by l^leree: 

“ W. G. Lee came to Harrisburg and addressed a joint meeting of the shop¬ 
men and transportation men. I-ee said to these men Unit If the Pennsylvania 
Railroad discharged one of the shopmen for Joining the union, ‘ we have i:i5,000 
union tramsportatlon men and $3,500,000 In the treasury, and will use evei'y 
dollar and every man against the railroad If they discharge those shopmen.' ” 

I wish to say that the above statement of Pierce Is absolutely untrue, as I 
was present at that meeting and remember distinctly the statements made by 
W. O, Lee to the shopmen’s trouble In Harrisburg, which was: 

“ That he could only lend his moral support to the Foilerated Railway Km- 
ployees until such time as Uiey hud attllialed themselves with the respective 
bona flde organizations representing their crafts, sncli as the carmen, shop¬ 
men, freight handlers, maintenance-of-way employees, etc,” 

There was at no time during his remarks that he promiserl them the siipiiort 
of the 13,5,000 brotherhood men or $3,500,000 in their treasury. 

He also stated that "under no circumstances could either of the transporta¬ 
tion organizations strike in sympathy with any class of emiiloyees. 

Yours, respectfully, 

O. B. Row AND, 

Chairman Pennsylvania State l.egislaiive Board, 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 

(Copy sent to W. G. I-ee.) 


STAIEUXHT OF HR. W. H. PATRICK. 

[Keystone Lodge No. 4g, Brotherhood of Reilruad Trainmen.] 

nAiiHiSTiURO, Pa., May II, 191,5. 

Mr. Frank P. Walsii, 

Chairman Federal Industrial Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Deab Sir: Recently there appeared in the dally iiapers some mallilous 
statements made before your commission by one -Mr. W. 11. Pierce against one of 
the members of Keystone IvOdge No. 42, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
namely, Milton T, Robinson, of Harrisburg, Pa„ and also the grand president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, William G. Is*, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

By action of the above-named lotlge I was Instructed to Inform you that the 
statements made by Mr. W. H. Pierce have been refuted by the Ualge, and that 
they are not true. 

Trusting that you will give this affair your consideration, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 

[SEAL,] W, H, Patrick, 

Secretary Lodge No. 42, No 2S11 N. Sixth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


STATEKEITT OF HR. H. T. ROBUTSOK. 

(State Legtelatlvc Board of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen of Penneylvanla.] 

HAKRisafRO, Pa., May 17. 1915, 

Mr. John H. (Dbandall, 

Secretary Shorthand Reporting Co., 

Room 729, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dbab Sib: I have noted by the Associated Press news of the proceedings brfore 
the Federal Industrie Commission, sitting at Washington, D. C., of statements 
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made before the commission, and wherein my name has been mentioned bp one 
W. H. Pierce, and to which I take exceptions an<' wish to file with the commis¬ 
sion my reason for so doing. ,> 

I note his statement In reference to a visit to Harrisburg by W. G. lee, presi¬ 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and of which organization I am 
also a member, and attended the meeting at which the following statement, 
quoted by Mr. Pierce, Is supposed to have been made: 

“ W. G. Lee came to Harrisburg and addressed a joint meeting of the shop¬ 
men and transportation men. Lee said to these men that if the Pennsylvania 
Railroad discharged one of the shopmen for joining the union, ‘ We have 135,000 
union transportation men and $3,500,000 In the treasury and will use every 
dollar and every man against the railroad If they discharge those shopmen.' ” 
This statement is absolutely Incorrect. Mr. Lee did say “ that he could only 
lend his moral support to the Federated Railway Employees until such time us 
they hud affiliated themselves with the respective organizations representing 
their crafts, such as the carmen, shopmen, freight handlers, malntenance-of-way 
employees, etc.” At no time during his remarks did he promise the support of 
the membership of the Hrotherhocsl of Railroad Trainmen, either by member¬ 
ship or by capital. He did say that “ under no circumstances could either of the 
four transportation organizations strike In syniiwthy with any class of em¬ 
ployees.” 

As to myself ^ note under date of May 7, where Pierce said that I, “ Milton T. 
Robinson, of Harrisburg, ought to be shot at sunrise.” 

If I may Interpret the meaning of his statement I should say that the state¬ 
ment should be reverstsl and applied to Mr. Pierce, as he Is the only man I know 
who has not only tried, but has misled many good, reliable, and Industrious men 
to follow him In a movement In which he as an experienced organizer of men 
knew tliat he was telling them something that was simply Irapo.sslble to do. He 
knew as an organizer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men that the transportation brotherhoods could not under any consideration 
strike In sympathy with any other class of employees, and yet he has stead¬ 
fastly maintained that they would, and thereby induciMl many employees to join 
the Brotherhood of Fe<tprated Railway Employees. If the term “ traitor ” 
should be applied to anyone, it la my opinion It Is he who should be “ branded,” 
When he says that the trainmen promised to go ont on strike with the mem¬ 
bers of hts organization, there la nothing to his statement, as no one was In 
authority to apeak on that matter other than W. (}. I.ee, but there was a few 
persons unauthorlzeil and of the same disposition as Pierce, and who are of the 
stripe who would do anything at the wrong time and nothing at the right time, 
who made such statements, hut no one should have known the truthfulness of 
such sayings better than Pierce from his experience as an organizer, yet he con¬ 
tinued to deceive his followers. 

Very truly, yours. 


M. T. Robinson, 

P. 0. Box No. 598, HarriHburg, Pa. 


STATEMENT OE HE. E. B. EITBEB. 

[Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, general grievance committee, Pennaylvanla lines east.] 

H.mhusbuko, Pa., May 20, 1915. 

Hon. I-Kwis K. Bbown, 

Seoretary United Statet Commission on Industrial Relations, 

M’ashington, D. C. 

Dkab Sib : I have been an Interested reader of the press reports of the testi¬ 
mony presented to your honorable commission during Its many sittings through¬ 
out the Nation, but particularly Interested In the testimony offered by one 
W. H. Pierce, president of the so-called Brotherhood of Federated Railway 
Employees, who, according to the Associated Press report, under date of the 
6th Instant, testified in part us follows; 

“Mr, W. G. I.«e, president of the trainmen—I should call him brother, but 
don’t, because It’s n disgrace—came to Harrisburg and addressed a joint meet- 
Ingiiof shopmen and transportation men. I.ee said to those men foat If the 
Pennsylvania Railroad discharged one of the shopmen for joining foe union, 
* We have 135,000 union transportation men and $3,500,000 in foe treasury, and 
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Kill u«e CTery dollar and every man against tlie railroad If they discharge 
those shopmen.' 

The trainmen said to the shopmen, ‘ Strike, and we’ll go with you.' But 
the trainmen didn’t strike with them. If ever a man was guilty of high treason 
against his fellows It Is W. G. He i.s Uie cuusi> of suleUles, great loss of 
property, and the breaking up of homes." 

The meeting referred to by Pierce was held lii Harrisburg on Novsmls'r 30, 
1913, and I was one of approximately 1,000 transportation men who were pres¬ 
ent at this meeting—the term “ transportation men " referring to members of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Ixx'omotlve Firemen 
and Englnemen, Order of Hallway Conductors, and Brotlicrhoo<l of Uallroad 
Trainmen. The meeting Itself was one of what we railroad men term “ fifth 
Sunday " meetings, which are usually held in some large railroad center on the 
fifth Sunday of any month In which such occurs, and the attendance at such 
meetings Is generally limited to transportation men, practically the only excep¬ 
tion being when members of the Order of Uallroad Telegraphers are admitted. 
Officers of these organizations are Invited to address these meetings, as well as 
men prominent In public life. At the inwting In question President Lee, of 
tlie Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, was an Invited guest. 

Pierce, the president of the so-called Brotherhood of Federated Hallway Em- 
ployc'es, was present at the opening of the meeting In his official capacity, hut 
not as an Invited guest, to the best of my knowledge. Pierce—who, by the 
way, was a defeate<l aspirant for a vice presidency of the firemen's organiza¬ 
tion at their Washington convention In 1913, and whose commission as an 
organizer of that organization expired at midnight, November 30, 1013, sought 
to have the meeting thrown oiten to the members of the “ ftslerntlon." After a 
short discussion It was decided that, in view of the fact that the meeting had 
been called for transijortatlon men only, the members of the “federation" 
would not be admitted. Pierce imiuetllately left the meeting In a “ huff,” but 
shortly returned In his individual capacity as a member of the firemen's 
brotherhood, and later on, at the request of the chairman, addressed the 
meeting. 

I was an attentive listener to the address made by President Lee, but at no 
time in his discourse did I hear him make any statement that could be con- 
strmsl as Inferring that Pierce or his organization could, at the least, b<n>e for 
the support which Pierce testified President Lw promised would be given If 
the 1’enn.sylvnnia dismissed any shopman for alllllating himself with the “ fed¬ 
eration.” President Lee did make a statement, which In substance was that If 
Pierce was organizing the shopmen and other employees and affiliating them 
with his organization with the i)ermlsslon of the different craft organizations 
already In existence and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, then 
he could no doubt meet with the heails of the four transportation organizations 
and talk the matter over. Pierce did not then nor has he since, to the best of 
lay knowletlge, clalme<l that he had permission from any of the craft organiza¬ 
tions representing other than transportation men In railroad service, such as 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of Hallway 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Car Itepairmen, Internal lonal Oar Inspectors' Union, 
etc., to affiliate this class of employees with his organization. He has repeat¬ 
edly announced that he would not affiliate his organization with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that Pierce was promised physical sup¬ 
port in his then threntenetl strike by members of the transportation organiza¬ 
tions acting In an Individual capacity, but this was an assumption of authority 
on their part that was contrary to the general rules of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and similar laws of the other traasportatlon organizations. 
The president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Mr. Lee, acting In 
his official capacity, can not call a strike of his own Initiative, the general rules 
only giving to him the authority to approve or disapprove the action of a gen¬ 
eral grievance committee who, having received the approval of at least two- 
thirds of the membership on a railroad as the result of a referendum vote, can 
authorize or order a withdrawal from the service. Pierce, as a member and 
deputy officer of the firemen's brotherhood, was well aware of this fact. 

The transportation organizations accept the open-shop policy; their members 
work side by side with others In their respective classes who do not belong to 
their organtutlons on the condition that these nomnerabers work for the Mae 
Tates of pay and upon the same conditions; and these organizations neither 
believe in nor practice the sympathetic strike. 
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It might not be out of place to suggegt to your honorable comralsslon that In 
considering the testimony presented by Mr. Pierce that you consult the report 
of Messrs. John A. Mofnt and James A. Smyth, the commissioners of concilia* 
tlon of the United States Department of Labor, submitted to the Hon. William 
B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, under date of July 1, 1914. This report covers 
the work of the honorable commissioners of conciliation In their efforts to 
avert the—at that time—Impending strike of Mr. Pierce’s Brotherhood of Fed¬ 
erated Railway Employees. 

Respectfully, yours, 

H. B. HtTBBti, 

North litrcct, Harrisburg, Pa, 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 20th day of May, A. D. 1913. 

(SE Irwi.n M. Cassei.l, Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 25, 1917. 


STATEMENT FKOM BARBISBIIEO (FA.) PATRIOT. 

ITrom IlarriHbnrK I’afriof, Ix-c. 1, lOl.'l.] 

CoNCEKTEn Move CIkeat voii ,Mk.n'— Scikit ok IUrmony a Necessity to Success, 
Says Lee—Pierce Racs (Companies. 

A thousand railroad men intended the ri'gtilar joint fifth Sunday meeting of 
the four brotherhood orgunir.ntion.s yesterday at the Board of Trade Hall. 

William O. I/ce, preslilent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, tvho 
has Just finished the etistern arbitration iiroceedings, was the prlnciptil six-aker 
on the (xtcaslon. He said he knew of no ditTerettci'S between the various 
brotherhoisls. The esja'cial need of alliliation of tlie four organizations on 
the Pennsylvania was urged. Lee declari'd that la* worked for federation and 
harmony between the cnginwr.s and firetiieit In the Harrishtirg and St. Paul 
conventions. All wottld sttind by tbe tiew brolla'rlaMHl with money and other¬ 
wise, he said. He dwelt on spies atid gtitn-slioe ilien and Sitiil It was Impossible 
to keep out the traitor. “ With small favors they tempt employees with 
pns.ses,” he said, (lovertimetit figures were itsed to show the high death rate 
on the railroads. For 1912, one killed evin'y live and one-half hours, and those 
Injured, Including the killed, average oni' every 12 minutes. Rallroiid men 
can never get Just comitensatlon In eonsldi>ration of these fatalities. He spoke 
on arbltratiton, concerted movements, anil wage si'ales at great length and 
Intimated that concertwl action was one of tbe most valuable. 

Senator E. B. Beldlemen extended an address of welcome to the visiting 
members. 

G. O. Boran, chairman of the State legislative board of the Brotherhood 
Railroad Trainmen, spoke of legislation and the wiadc of the legislative board, 
dwelling principally on the pubih'-servh'e commlssliai act and commented on 
the fact that emplo.v(*es and families will not be granted passes. 

J. O. Blarney spoke on behalf of the B. of L. E. and took occasion to com- 
raeraoratc tlie fiftieth anniversary of the organization, which Is the pioneer 
of tho railroad brotherhoods. He alludixl to the concerted movement ns one 
of the grandest things and urged a .spirit of harmony to prevail among all 
railroad employees and the four organizations. 

W. H. Pierce, organizer of tbe B. of L. F. and B., who recently organized 
the Brotherhood of Federated Railway Einployt'cs, told of the achievements of 
organized labor as monuments of the brotherhoods, and, as he Is from the 
rank and file, his heart Is with those who earn their living by the sweat of 
their brows. The expense of handling grievances Is much greater now than 
formerly, he said. One hundred dollars Is now spent where 5 or 10 years 
ago |10 or $15 was sufficient to handle a case. “ Petty grievances are now 
carried to the higher officials. Years ago they were settled In the yard- 
master’s office,” Pierce said. "This Is done to create excessive assessments, 
discourage tbe men, and make them quit the brotherhood.” 

fhe brotherhood meeting held yesterday afternoon In the Board of Trade 
Auditorium was continued last night at White’s Hall, Broad and James Streets, 
under the auspices of the B. of F. R. B. 
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Most of Hie speakers at the afternoon session were present, all speaking a 
■word of encouragement for the new organization. Among the speakers were 
W. <3. Lee, pmtdent of the Brotherhood of Itallroiid Trntmuen, and \V. H. 
Bierce, organizer for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen ami Fngliiemen. 
Both men extendetl hearty cooperation of their brotherhooila toward the new 
organization and offered support at all times, 


STATEKENI OF MR. P. I. SMITH ANJ) OTHERS. 


[(■rand I.odge Brotherhood of Federated Hallway Kmplo.vees.] 


tlAimisurKu, I'A., Mail tl, 

To whom it may concern: 

We, the undersigned members of the different railroad hrotherhmMls, did 
attend a meeting In White’s Hall on the 30th da.v of November, 1013. which 
was addressed by Mr. W. G. T>ee. president of the Brotherhooil of Uallroad 
Trainmen, and heard him make this declaration: 

(By W. fl. Lee.) We have 1.3.5,000 memhers and $3,500,0(K) In our treasury, 
and every dollar and every man will be use<l against the I’ennsylvanla Itail- 
road If they discharge one of you men for belonging to a union; and be further 
said It we stood by W. U. Bierce that he, IMcrce, would lead us to a victory. 


B. L. Smith, 

2010 (Susqnehamia KIrret, li. of L. F. atid K. 

Oko. F. Hoffman, 

Oil Dauphin Klreci, B. of F. if. F. 
U. 11. Stkvknson, 

1215 Front Street. B. of F. R. F. 
J. Q. Yookb, 

621 Harris Street, B. of L. F. and F. 
M. I). Hendebson, 

1911 Foster Street, 11. B. 0. B. of F. U. F. 


STATEMENT OF MR. R. B. SHEELY. 

[William 11. Morne Lodge. B. of L. F. & B., 87.1.] 

Hahiusburo, Pa., May 22, 1915. 

-To whom it may concern; 

I. It. B. Kheely. secretary of William JI. Morne Lislge No. 07.3. Brotherhoisl 
of IsicomotIve Firemen ami Knglneinen..Harrisburg. Ba., do hereby swear that 
I was In attendance at a meeting hehl In the city of Harrisburg, Ba., on the 
30th day of November, 1913, and heard W. .(1. la-e. president of the Brotlier- 
lasid of Uallroad Trainmen, in the course of his address, make this statement, 
to wit: 

“The BrotherlHsid of Railroad Trainmen has 1.3.5,0(kl members and llir(*e 
and a half million In their treasury, and that they (the Brotherhooil of Fed¬ 
erated Railway Kmployees) would have the backing of the entire organization 
If one of their men was discharged for Joining the union." 

R. B. Sheei.v. 


Mat 24, 1915. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this day above -written, May 24, 1915. 
(8EAi_] Fritz Kramme, 

Alderman. 

My commission expires the first Monday In January, 1920. 
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BBPOBT OP COMMISSION ON INDtJSTBIiL BKUiTIOlfB. 

ADDITIONAL SIATEKNNT OP VN. W. E. PIEB.CE. 

[Orand Lodge Brotherhood of Federated Rallwa; Bmloj'eee.] 


Hakbisbbbo, Pa., May 27, 191S. 


Lewis K. Bbown, 

Seoretary Cmnmitsion on Induttrial Relatiom, 

Trangportatiim Building, Chicago, III. 

Deah Sib : In answer to your request regarding Information In regards to the 
Brotherhood of Federated Hallway Employees, I hereby make an official state¬ 
ment covering the question asked me by your honorable commission. 

A. I. Kauffman, who w'u.s general chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Englneinen In 1913, made a partial confession to me that he re¬ 
ceived money from the Penn.sylvanla Kallroad Co. In the early part of July, 
1918, and a full confession In the month of August, 1918. This will, I think, 
answer the two finst questions. 

No; the knowledge was not known generally. I had Informed two members 
of Kauffman’s own lodge at Altoona. Pa., and one member who lived In Harris¬ 
burg, and also W. S. Carter, national president of the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Firemen and Englneinen, of Peoria, III. 

It did become known In June, 1914, in a general way to all members who at¬ 
tended meetings, and most of them were displeased with the action of the 
general chairman, and I atteniled the annual meeting of the. joint protective 
board In the city of Philadelphia, Pa., and there told the joint board that 
Kauffman was crooked and not to reelect him to office, and they defeated him. 

I was then a member and am still a member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Englnemen. I belong to lAidge 477, located at Oale.sburg, Ill. 

Mr. W. O. Lee, pre.sldent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, did 
make a statement at a meeting held In the board of trade hall In the afternoon 
of November 80 and In White’s Hall that same evening. In the city of Harris¬ 
burg, Pa., that the Brotherhoial of Railroad Trainmen had 13.7,000 members 
and Iil3,5()0,000 In Iheir tri-asury and that they (the BrotherhiNxl of Pederateil 
Railway Employees) would have the backing of the entire organization of the 
Brotherhmal of Railroad Tralmuen If one of the employees of the P. R. R. was 
discharged for joining the union. 

He also said In White’s Hull at the evening meeting that If the shopmen would 
follow W. H. Pierce, he. Pierce, would lead them to victory. 

W. H. Pierce. 


State of Pennsylvania, County of Dauphin, »s; 

Personally appeareil before me the iimlerslgned, an alderman In and for the 
said State and county, W. H. Pierce, of the city of Harrisburg, State and county 
aforesaid, who, being duly sworn according to law, doth depo.se and say that 
the facts above set forth are both true and correct. 

Sworn to and subscribe*! before me this 15th day of June, A. D. 1915. 

[SEAL.] J. William Batles, Alderman, 

My commission expires first Monday In .Tanuarv, 1916. 


STATEMENT OP CHARLES UEBAII. 

Habbisbttbo, Pa., ,Iune IB, 1915. 

To whom « may concern: 

At a regular joint fifth Sunday union meeting of the railway brotherhoods 
held at the Board of Trade Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, November 80, 1918, 
Which I attended as a member of Ixidge No. 673, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and I5nglnemeu. I personally heard W. Q. I^ee. president of the Brother¬ 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, distinctly state In the course of remarks. In speak¬ 
ing of the shopmen’s organization, that the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
bad 186,000 members and three and one-half million dollars In Its treasury, 
which would be used to back up the shopmen If any were discharged for joining 
the union. 

The above Is a true and correct copy. 

IL. s.] 


OBAS. LiSBAtl. 
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State of PtNN8Yi.VANiA, Coimtv of Dauphin, >»: 

Personally aitpeared before me. the undersigned, an alderman in and for the 
said State and county, Charles Llebau, of the city of Harrisburg, State and 
county aforesaid, who, being duly sworn according to law, doth depose and say 
that the facts above set forth are both true and correct. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of June, A. D. 1915. 

[BEAL.] J- William Bayleb, Alderman. 

My commission expires first Monday in January, 1916. 



EXHIBITS, 


?£EHAU EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

An Aokeement. 

The (Inly authorized n’presentativeff of the Oom-nercial Teleip-aphers’ Union 
of America and the Order of Itailroad TelPBraphera, for the purpose of more 
clearly deflnliiK their relations to ench other and for the further purpose of 
avoiding disputes and securing harmonious cooperation In Joint defensive action, 
do hereby agree; 

1. That for the purpose of this ngrca!inent a Joint board shall be created, as 
follows: The president and the general secretary-treasurer of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America and the president and the grand secretary and 
treasurer of the Order of Itailroad Telegraphers. 

2. That the Joint hoard may adopt rules of procedure In the conduct of busi¬ 
ness that may properly come before it which shall not conflict with this agree¬ 
ment or the laws of the organizations parties hereto. 

8. That meelings of the Joint hoard slndl he held upon the Joint call of the 
presidents of the two orgnidzatlons. 

4. That the presiding ollicer at meetings of the Joint board shall be elected by 
a majority vote at each me<Hlng, provided that should a tie vote occur any other 
method mutually ngretsl upon may he adopted. 

.1. That three voles In the allirmatlve shall be U(>cessary to adopt any propo¬ 
sition before the Joint board, and when so adopted shall be binding on both 
organizations parties hereto. 

d That each organization parties hereto shall bear tajually the Inchlental 
expenses of the Joint board. 

7. That when a Joint (hnnand Is made by committees representing members 
of both organizations parth's hereto Involving either questions of wages or 
hours, all eonferenees and business with the employer r(‘latlve thereto.shall be 
conducted by Joint committet-s of the organizations parties to this ngrcHtment, 
and In case a strike or lockout shall result each organization shall bear its own 
expenses. 

8. That when a strike or lockout occurs where a Joint demand has not been 
made, hut where one of the organizations parties to this agreement shall be 
Involved, It shall be comrmisory, without further notice, for inemhers of the 
other organization to pro((>st against handling telegraph business other than 
that handled before the strike or lockout occurred, provided that nothing herein 
shall be construed to mean that a sympathetic strike can take place before being 
constitutionally legalized. 

9. That telegraphers employed by a railroad company shall not be admitted 
to membership In the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. . 

10. That telegraphers employed by a commercial telegraph company, broker¬ 
age firm, or press association shall not be admitted to membership In the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 

11. That the olflcers of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America shall 
Insist on all members of that union now In or hereafter entering the railroad 
service .Joining the Order of Railroad Telegraphers without delay. 

12. That the offlc(-rs of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers shall Insist on all 
members of that order now In or hereafter entering the commercial telegraph 
service Joining the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America without delay. 

13. That nothing contained In this agreement shall be construed to mean that 
any telegrapher shall be prohibited from continuing membership In both organi¬ 
zations parties hereto. 
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14. TKat upon proof being -furnished that a member of either orgnnlxnlion 
party to this agreement wortced for a firm, association, or corporation during 
the continuance of a legal strike charges shall be preferred against such mem¬ 
ber by the offlc-ers of the organization In which he holds nieiiibersliip, and such 
member shall be tried In accordance with the laws of that organization. 

15. That this agreement shall be effective on and after the date of Its signing. 
Approved. 

C. E. I.AVM.tN, 

(lEo. O. Foubes, 

A. (). Sines. 

Board of Directors, Order of Kailroiul Teleqraphds. 

It. .1. Fowi.kii. 

•S. .1. KoNKN KAMI’, 

.lOB. M. Si'I.I.IVAiN, 

M. .T. Ukmiy, 

C. E. IIii.i,, 

Grand Brecidire Board. 

Agreed: 

H. B. Pebuam, 

President Order of Railroad Teleiiraphers. 

S. J. Smai.t,, 

President Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. 


This agreement became effectlvi’ on October J. lOOC, 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

MioDK-rowN. Del., ./«!;/ 12, J!>t2. 

Mr, .T. It. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wilmington, Del. 

Dear Sir: I am called on committee work for ,lul,v 15, and I would be glad 
if yon will kindly arrange to relieve me from .July 15 and until further advlseil. 
Tours, truly, 

T. W. Truitt, 


ITolegram.] 


Wilmington, Del,, July iL 1912. 

T. W, J-RuiTT: 

Will relieve you July 16; advise your address In order that we may reach 
you if luRMleil. 


S-N., 4.31 p. m. 


.1. K. D. 


Wilmington, Del., Avgust (I, 1912. 

Mr. T. W. Truitt, 

, 14 /J North Tiventy-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sir : On account of the unusual number of men on our sick list we are 
unable to further extend your leave of absence, and It will be necessary for 
you to report for duty at once. 

Please arrange accordingly and acknowledge receipt. 


J. It. Donovan, 
Division Operator. 


s. 


3415 North Twenty-second Street, 

„ . _ _ Philadelphia, Pa., August 9, 1912. 

Mr. J. R. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wilmington, Del. 

Dear Sir: On account of death In family I have been out of town, and Just 
received your letter. I am sorry you ore In need of men at this time, as It is 

38819“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-15 
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Impossible for me to return for duty at once, owing to the fact the telegrapben’ 
committee is expecting an audience with the officials any day, and It Is neeaar 
sary that I shall be present when this audience is granted. I will report f«f 
duty as soon as I am relieved, which should be in a short time. 

Yours, very truly, 

T. W. Tboitt. 


Mr. T. W. Tbuitt, 


WiLMiNOTON Del., August 191$. 


SilS North Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your leave of ab.senee granted July 15, my letter to 
you dated the 6tli and your nn.swer of the 9tli, will advise this leave of absence 
Is tcrmlnateil, and It will be necessary for you to report for duty Monday, 
August the 26th, or else you will be dropped from the rolls and your position 
advertised. Please acknowledge receipt of this letter. 

Yours, truly. 


J. R. Donovan, Division Operator. 


Headqwabteiis ok Oknekai, Committee, 

3415 North Twenty-second Street, Tiooa, 

Philadelphia, Pa., August $4, 1912. 

Mr. J. R. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wilmington, Del. 

Dear Sir; Your letter of August 23 received. I regret to have to say that I 
am unable to report for duty on Monday, August 26, as requested, for the 
reason that I am a member of the telegraphers’ general committee, which Is 
now in session and endeavoring to establish a schedule and wage scale on the 
Pennsylvania lines. I hereby protest against being dropped from the rolls and 
my position being advertised, and I notify you that such action on your part 
will cause me to make It one of the grievances we have against the company. 
Yours, truly, 

T. W. Truitt. 


Wilmington, Del., August 2.S, 1912. 

Mr. T. W. Truitt, 

Operator, Middlctoum, Del. 

Dear Sib: Yours of the 24th Instant received. As you have been working 
for this division for 24 years and received your living from them, I consider 
your first duty toward them when you are needed In the service. Any em¬ 
ployees given leave of absence are likely to be recalleil at any time when the 
service requires, and you, of course, understand the ri'.sult of refusing duty 
end insubordination. 

.1. It. Donovan, Division Operator. 


Middletown, Del., .tanunry 10,191S. 

Mr. J. R. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wilmington, Del. 

Dear Sir: Having about completeil my duties as committeeman for the 
operators I am now ready to resume duty, please advise at your earliest con¬ 
venience when I shall report for duty at my position here, and oblige. 

Yours, truly. 


T. W. TRum. 


Middletown, Del., January 18, J91S. 

Mr. H. B. Perham, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother : I am attaching herewith a copy of the lett« sent to 
Mr. Donovan on the 10th,’ as per your instructions. You will notice I did not 
recognise that I had been discharged. This was due to the fact that Mr, Dono¬ 
van has never officially notified me to that effect 


Printed In thin eiblUt 
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’Tltis lettm was sent to Hr. Donovan tbroogb tbe United States mail, and I 
anrvery sore that he received It 0. K., but up to this time I have received no 
reply from him. Would you advise that I make a second request or let It stand 
as It is? 

W'lth best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. W. Tanirr. 


Mr. T. W. Teuitt, 

Middlctotfii, Del, 


St. Lotus, Mo., Januaru HO, WtS. 


Deab Sih and Bbotiieb: I have received your favor 18th Instant, toRother 
with the communication addressed to Mr. Donovan, division operator at Wil¬ 
mington, Del., and in reply will state that In my opinion It will be well to 
write Mr. Donovan another letter, calling his attention to your ccanmuulcatlon 
to him dated ,ranuary 10. and Inclosing copy of same. If you do not hear from 
him within a reasonable length of time kindly advise to that effect. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Yours, fraternally, , 


11. It. Pkrh.vm, President, 


Middletown, Del, January 23, 1913, 

Mr. J. R. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wibnington, Del, 

Dear Sib: On .Tannary 10 I sent you a letter stating that I had about com¬ 
pleted my duties as committeeman for the (narrators, and was now reaily to re¬ 
sume duty. Up to this time I have received no reply from you. Not being sure 
that you hud recelveil this letter, I am attaching a copy herewith, and would 
be glad If you will give me a reply at your earliest convimlence, and oblige. 
Yours, truly. 


T. W. Tbuitt. 


Mr. H. B. Bjirham, 

i^t, Louis, ,1/0. 


.Middletown, Del., February 3, 1913, 


Deak Sir and Brother: As per your letter of .Tannary 20, I made the second 
request upon Mr. Donovan to be put back to work, and up to the present time 
I have received no reply to either letter. To make sure that Mr. Donovan 
would get my last letter I registered same to him and am attaching his receipt 
herewith.’ 

From what I can learn from the other men they are being treated In about 
the same manner as I am. I hear that all the division operators have their 
orders, and could not make a reply to us If they so desired. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. W. Truitt. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., February 6, 1913, 

Mr. T. W. Truitt, Middletown, Del, 

Dear Sir and Brother: Y'our letter of February ,8 received. It Is sufflciently 
conclusive to establish the fact that you were discharged from the service for 
representing your fellow employees, us you Imd a right to do. We now have a 
very good case against the Pennsylvania Railroad on many counts. The delays 
have berai very annoying, but it has given ns an opportunity to get ready that 
otherwise we would not have had, and It may be all for the best. 

The situation at Washington has interfered with us and our plans consider¬ 
ably, but we are not alone In that respect. 

The organization on the Pennsylvania Is standing up wonderfully well, and 
we certainly ought to win on that account alone. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Tours, fraternally. 


H. B. Pebhah, President. 


‘ B«El8tered-lett*r receipt Rttached. 
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[Organizstion coiiiniltt«e Federated Railroad Trades, affiliated wltb the Amerloan Ped> 
eratlon of Labor. Pennsylvabla lines.] 


PiTTSBUKGH, pA., March 4, 1911. 

Mr. Frank Morrison, 

Secretary A. P. of L., Washington, I). C. 

Dear Sir and Rrothkr: Tin* Pennsylvania Co. contlnue.s to discharge the 
active ofllcei's of the new locals. Their present policy can not help but be to 
our dlsailvantage unless .some change Is made at once. Along these lines we 
have arranged to hold a special conference with delegates from the points 
affected, and they are principally on the Pittsburgh division. Men being let 
go at Twenty-eighth Street, Pitcairn, Youngwood, and Derry, Pa. 

Up to now our efforts for ud.|ustlng these grievances have not proven success¬ 
ful, local shop oftlclals not giving the committees waiting upon them any satis¬ 
faction. When the casra are taken up with higher officials the same treat¬ 
ment Is accordeil. What course the company will pursue when the general 
committee of each organization waits upon them Is not known. It’s easy to 
surmise that little show will be given to these men let go, who are practically 
all old employees. 

Meanwhile organizers are making arrangements for meetings In Altoona, 
Harrisburg, and at (kdumhiis, Ohio. It may be necessary that some of the 
International officials naike an effort to meet the higher officials of the road 
and make an effort to have this discrimination stoppi*!!. 

Vice President Olovcr, of the blacksmiths, has been assigned to work in 
conjunction wllh llic oth<*r organizers, and for the time being will be located 
In the Pittsburgh dl.strict. 

With host wishes, I am, 

Fraternally, yours. 


A. E. Ireland, Secretary. 


[Telcgriiiii.l 

PiTT.sBtrROH, Pa., Pcltruary 24. 1911. 

Frank JIokuison, 

HHI (I A11'., U'a.sliington, 1). C.: 

Company continues to discharge union men at all points. Trouble antlcl- 
patisl. .Sliould have two additional men to heli). Wire answer. 

T. H. Flynn. 


Mr. Frank MObuinon, 


PiTTsapRoH, Pa., March .}. Dili. 


Dear Sir and lindTiiEB: Please find Inclosed weekly statement for week end¬ 
ing to date. 

The work of organizing on the P. R. R. Is not ns good as It was some time ago; 
this Is due to the fact that the compaHy has starteil to dlscrindnate again.st the 
union men, widch has resulted In making some of the men refuse to cisiperate 
with us, but I think that this will not last long, and the men will see that they 
must make a stand .sometime. 

The blacksmiths have placed a man on the road, and the sheet-metal workers 
win ha\e one of their organizers here Monday. So, with best wishes, I beg to 
remain. 

Yours, fralernally, 


T. H. Flynn, 
Organizer A. P. of L. 


P. S.—Send cheek to my home address. 


T. H. F. 


Pitcairn, Pa., March 6, 1911. 

Mr. Frank Morrison : 

Dear Sir and Brother: The Federal Labor Union, of this city, was In-stalled 
on Saturday last, with a membership of 218. They will send to you for more 
due books and constitutions. 

The P. R. R. has discharged all the men who were active In the formation 
of this movement and I do not know how we will be able to stop a general strike. 
We all realize how impossible It would be at this time to win; but how to stop 
it Is also as hard. 
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Wyatt was in Pittsburgh uu Sunday. Uts r(>ports from Altoona ar« good. 
Our reports from Columbus. Denison, and otlier {Mints In Ohio are real good. 

Pierce Is In Harrisburg, but we have not received a reiwrt from him, but we 
expert one to-night. 

The blacksmiths have idaced two organizers on this road—Clover and Horn. 
I hoi)e that some arrangements will be made so the men will gel their trouble 
adjusted and not have to strike. 

I am inclosing you clippings from Pittsburgh leader which will explain liow 
It stands up to the pre.sent time.' 

So, with best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. H. h’LYNN. 


PiTCAlKN, Pa., March It. ihit. 

Mr. Frank Morrison, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Please find Inclosed weekly statement for ww'k 
ending to date, for whlcli yon will please send clicck to my Inane address. 

The conditions on tlie P. It. K. Is about the same, the coiniiany la discliarging 
and the men are orgaidzing faster than the company can dlscliarge, while the 
organizers are real busy keeping the men from striking, for as they say that 
If the men are all discharged then there will be not enough to strike when 


the time comes. 

The organizers sent to Columbus, Ohio, are organizing real fast, but Oallagher 
and Wyatt are having all kinds of trouble at Altoona, while we have not ri*- 
celved any information from Pierce from the time he left Pittsburgh for 
Harrisburg, 

I have worked all week around Pittsburgh and Youngwood with other organi¬ 
zers getting the locals Installed and advising against a strike. At the same time 
we <a-ganized another federal union at the 28th shops, and will make application 
for a charter .Sunday, also will go Sunday night to .lohnstown to form another 
federal labor union. 

We are working real hard to get a conference with the company, but uii 
to the pre.sent time we have not bt“en able to accomiillsh much along those 
line.s. 

Ireland will Is' in Washington Monday and will cull on you and exiiluln mat¬ 
ters to yon; s.) with best wishes I beg to remain, 

Kraternally, yours. 


T, H. Fi.ynn, 
Organizer A. F. 0 / L. 


tOrgiiDlzattoa commtttts* Federated Railroad Trades, affiliated with the Amerlean 
Federation of Labor. Pennsylvania llnes.J 

I’lTTsnuRC.H, Pa., .March SI, IIIJI. 

Mr. Frank Morrison, 

801 Q Street ^Ik., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: In connection with the organization work on the 
Pennsylvania system would state for the past two wet>ka since the last circiihir 
was Issueil much trouble has been exiKirleiiced on account of the company's atti¬ 
tude In discharging employees for their activity in organizing. 

At some of the Immolate {mints near Pittsburgh the company ofllclals went 
even so far as to discharge from one-third to one-half of their forces. 

For some time the situation was very critical, and in order to offset any at¬ 
tempt on behalf of the company to discourage our movement. It was arranged 
for a big general muss meeting, and same was held In Old City Hall, Sunday, 
March 19, when addresses were delivered by President .lames O'Connell, of the 
International Association of Machinists, and other organizers. 

The outlook at this stage Is much more promising, and arrangements are 
being made to carry on the organization work, particularly at all eastern {xilnts. 

At a meeting held Sunday morning at the headquarters In the Monongahela 
House, at which meeting President O’Connell was In attendance, the entire 
matter was gone Into In detail. It was then mutually agreed to arrange for 


_ ' Submitted Id printed form. They are entitled, “ Railroad men remain oulet," Feb. 
ni' “Bahroad men face Rtruggle,” no date; "Many abopnien Join federation," 

AfAFe Ivlle 
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a campaign of education by sending out circulars to the unorganised points, It 
being understood that the malls were to be used to reach this company's em¬ 
ployees. 

It was agreed as heretofore that the expense Incurred Is to be borne pro 
rata by each organization. 

Your representatives on the ground will be prepared In a few days to submit 
to you in detail what the share of your organization will be. Meanwhile 
every effort Is being put forth to further increase our forces. We have been 
In close touch with the officials of the company. Copies of communications are 
Inclosed. 

T. H. Flynn. 


Some Pebtinent Questions to Tkanspobtation Sebvice Men. 

1. Are there provisions In your agreements for the transportation of scabs to 
take the place of loyal union shopmen on strike'! 

2. Does It specify that you shall operate defective motive power and Jeopardize 
the lives of the traveling public, on account of Incompetent nonunion workmen? 

8 . Is there anything therein that says .you shall man your trains and mingle 
around the yards among armed thugs and scab herders and work under their 
protection? 

4. Does it say that you shall haul provisions, clothing, and other supplies to 
scabs? 

6 . Is It not true that these striking shopmen refused to he used by the com¬ 
pany w'hen you faced a serious coutlict less than a year ago? 

6 . There Is a principle Involved, stand by these stanch citizens and refuse to 
work until this company reinstates Its old employee.s. Don't be used as tools to 
defeat your fellow workmen. 

By order general committee striking sliopmen, Pennsylvania lines east and 
west. 


COrganlzatlou commtttw' Federated Railroad Trades, affliiated with the Amerhan 
Federation of Labor. I'ennsylvanla IlueM.l 

PiTTSBtnion, Pa., June 15, 

Mr. Fuank Morrison, 

Hcerclary .1. /•’. o/ HOI U street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Inclosed herewith find statements relative to meth¬ 
ods pursued by train-service men which are self-explanatory. Conditions re¬ 
main unchangetl, ami unless something is done smin In the way of benefits all 
men will return to work. Trusting to hear from you soon, I remain. 
Fraternally, yours, 

Om A. Noi.te. 


PiTTSBUBOH, Pa., June 6, lOIl. 

On afternoon of .tune 6. at Weber's Hull, Mr. G. W. Souser, member of Orinsby 
Isidge, No. 4tl.fi, B. 1,. P. & K., addressed about 800 shopmen, advising that If 
they would sever their connection with the A. P. of L., the Pennsylvania Go. 
would be willing to make some satisfactory settlement. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 8, 1911. 

The following recommendation was furnished by Mr. J. C. .lackson, member 
of E. B. Hawkins Division, No. 114, Order Hallway Conductors, to Mr. J. Jen- 
ney, foreman of Pennsylvania Co. 

recommendation. 


PmsBUROH, Pa., June 8, 1911. 

Mr. J. Jknney : 

The bearer la the man I was talking to you about at Howard. He Is a pipe 
fitter by trade. Anything you can do for him will be thankfully received, and 

oblige. , „ X 

J. C. Jackson, 

Order Railway Conductors. 
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PiTOAiBN, Pa, Jwne 13, 1911. 

We, the uuderstgoed men on strike, authorize this couimlttee ot five men, 
David Rodgers, W. C. Woomer, H. B. Baker, .1. E. White, and W. J. Harsh- 
berger, to meet the representatives of the various crafts of the A. of L, 
namely, Messrs. Ireland, Paquia, Flynn, Nolte, and Bork, and we demand that 
the said representatives of the various crafts meet In I. O. O. F. Auditorium, Pit¬ 
cairn, Pa„ Wednesday, .lune 14, at 2 p, m„ for the purpose of demumllng the 
strike beneflt or passing the settlement of tills cause Into the advice of the heads 
of the various operating crafts and If such Is not recognized and acteil upon 
according to this request, a message will lie sent to all iwlnts that Is out on 
strike, notifying them of the action we have taken and asking them to ctaqH'rate 
with us and unite with us and appoint their reiire-sentatlves with full imwer to 
act and bring this settlement about. 

No promise will be accepted. Imuieillate action must be taken. 

(Notk. —This petition had 1C9 signatures.) 


Bbotherhooi) of ItAti.wAV Gasmen of Amkuica, 

Pittuburgh, Pa., June IS, 1911. 

Mr. Thomas A. Jones, 

P. O. Box No. -ice, Pitcairn, Pa. 

Deis Sir ANn Brother: Inclosed herewith find letter from Brother Morrison, 
secretary of A. F. of L.. in which he rc<iuests sworn statement regarding the 
attitude of train-service einiiloyei's. What we want. Brother Jones, Is something 
to show the exact disposition on part of these men for future reference In their 
attempt to influence our men to return to work. 

We know that there are many instances in which they tried to bring ahont 
discord, of which no doubt you can furnish good Information, and it Is this kind 
of Information that we desire. 

If ,vou will also give the names, together with name of organization, number of 
lodge, etc., or. If in ense of grand loilge repre8entatlve.s furnish their name and 
title. It will Indeed he highly appreciated. 

W'e would kindly urge u|)on yon to furnish all Information In this connection 
po.s.slble and forward same to this office as soon ns convenient to do so. 

Assuring you of our best wishes, I remain. 

Fraternally, yours, 


Geo. a. Noi.te, Grand iMdge Deputy. 


P. S.—Kindly return letter of Brother Morrison’s without fall. 

These men have held two public meetings In Pitcairn for the purpose of doing 
the above business; Edward McGinnlss, I!, of L, F. & E.; Bob Jai’kson, B. of 
L. E.; F. 8. Tltmnn, B, of R. T.; Hendricks, 0. R. C. 


American Federation of I.abor, 

Washington, D. C., June S, 1911. 


Mr. George A. Nolte, 

Uonongahela House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Your several favors received and contents noted. 
Your last favor receiveil to-day In regard to the attitude displayed by the 
brotherhoods’ executives. I would like you to furnish me with the names of the 
representatives of the brotherhoods who are urging the men to withdraw from 
the American Federation of Labor. If you can do that, we can then take It up 
with the international officers. I will be pleaseil to have you wire, at our ex¬ 
pense, the names of these men and the organizations they represent. 

I also have In mind your postscript In your letter of June 6, In which you say 
you had a debate at Ormsby, at one of the large shops, with the representative 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and the company’s representative; 
but you do not furnish me with the name of the representative of the Locomo¬ 
tive Firemen’s Union. 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor will meet next 
Monday, June 12. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours, fraternally. 


Frank Morrison, 

Secretary American Federation of Labor. 
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[OrgantzatlOQ committee Federated Railroad Trades, affiliated with the AmericBB 
Federation of Labor. Penuaylvauia llnea.] 

Pi'iTHBUBGH, Pa., June 16, 1911. 

Mr. Fbank Mobbihon, 

Secretary A. F. of L., No. HOI 0 Street NW., Wathington, D. C. 

Deab Stb and Bbotheb : Inclo.sed find copy of proposition turned down by the 
general strike ( (minilttec at Pittsburgh, Pa., tliis date, whlcli shows conclusively 
that the Peniisylvunia Co. does not intend to act fair with its employees now on 
■ strike. 

I am sending lids by retiuest of Brotlier Flynn, wlio is actively engaged here 
at preHenl. 

With be.st wishes, I am. 

Fraternally, yours. Geo. A. Nolte. 


Proposition as a basis oi settlement from Mr. Sliroyer, superintendent Penn¬ 
sylvania Co. lines west; 

First. The conipan.v now has an ample force of men at work or en route, none 
of whom will he displaced. 

Second. None ol' the men now on strike can be reemployed at present. 

Third. However, if the strike Is called off at once the company will consider 
applications from the men now on strike, and such of them as It is found 
desirable to reemploy will he taken on from time to time us new men. 

The committee recommends its rejection. 


Altoona, Pa., June 30, 1911. 

Mr. Fbank Mobbison. 

Deab Sib and Bbotheb: Organizer Gallaglier, wlm lias In'en in the liospital 
for some days ns a result of a very liard beating, is to-day able to be around. 
We are hopeful tlint tliere is nothing serious. 

As I wrote to yoit some time ago asking yott to take tlie matter of continuing 
organizers in tlie Pemnsylvanla system up wltli tlie national organizers, 1 wish 
you would let me know at your earliest possilde convenience what has been 
done along those lines. 

There are now working on this system Organlzer.t Schmitt, Gallagher, Bork, 
and myself, with Ireland Iti Pittsburgh, which shows very poorly for the na¬ 
tional olllcors, wlio iiledgod tliemselves at the I’lttsburgh conference to cotitinue 
the work of organizing. Moreover, with this small force of organizers now on 
the system tlie company will again take advantage of our organizations and 
start to di.scrlralnate. wldcli will result in (tisbandlng and disrupting all that 
we have accomplished in tlie past six months. 

Hero In Altootia alone we have the following organizations: Boiler makers, 
838; blacksmith.s, 120; machinists, 4:1(1; carmen, 320; laborers, l.'iO. 

The laborers have not as yet applied for a charter. There are also several 
hundred applications front various craftsmen wldch we liave not segregated 
at the present time. 

The blacksmiths have taken their organizer away and the local union feels 
very hard about it. The same is applicable to the muclilidsts; and I might 
state briefly that the orgatilzers now on the ground will not be able to accom¬ 
plish very much effective work if the national and International organizations 
directly uffectcal do not manifest a more willing desire to jan-fect the organiza¬ 
tion of the entire system. 

So, hoping that you will bring this matter to their attention, and begging 
for an early reply, I beg to remain, 

Yours, very fraternally, T. H. Flynn. 

P. S.—You will please find inclosed weekly statement for week ending to date, 
for wlilch you will kindly mall check for same to my home address. 

T. H. F. 


PiTTSBDBQH, Pa., July 1, 1911. 

Mr. Fbank Mobbison, 

Wathington, D. C. 

Deab Sib and Bbotheb: Please find Inclosed weekly statement for week end¬ 
ing to date, for which you will please send check to my home address. 
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The conditions on the P. R. R. are getting bud. The ouniRuuy knowing lliat 
all the organizers except three were off the road has again started to disrupt 
the organization by refusing to reinstate the old men as per the agreement. 
This week 1 had to give up my work of organizing In Altoona and come to help 
the men at Pitcairn, Allegheny, and other places that have been on strike for 
a long time and are out of money and not one organizer here to instruct them. 
1 have arranged for an ox roast for the 11th and got all the stuff donated. We 
expect to get enough money to help some of the strikers. 

Now, If the national organizations will not assist In organizing to other shops 
on the road, the company will continue to discharge all union men. 1 will go 
back to Altoona on the 12th. So with best wishes, I beg to remain. 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. H. Plynn. 


American Federation of Labor, 

Mount I <7 ) 10 ) 1 . .\. V.. Morrinher a. J!Hi. 

Mr. H. B. Periiam, 

Uif/hth Vice I'rcuiilcnt, American Federatum o/ Lalmr, 

at. Louts, Mo. 

Pear Sir and Brother: Your favors dati'd October 2S and .SI received. 

I shall write, a.s you sugg<*st. to Mr. .1. 11. Marble, sci'retjiry of th(‘ Interstate 
Oommerce Ooimnlsslon, roiuestlng him to furnish me the report referred to ip 
your letter, or if a later n'lwrt on the same subject has been published, lo siual 
that. I thank you for thi' Information. 

Ueferring to your Inquiry concerning a statement issued by an oflicer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., I desire to say that on Sunday afternoon, April 2, 
ion, I was In Pittsburgh, for the purivise of aihlressing a meeting In the Inter¬ 
est of the Pennsylvania Railway employees who were thmi engaged In a strike. 
Prior to the meeting a local ollicer of one of the shopiiam’s uidons—1 do not 
remember Ids nuims—handed me a tyiiew-rlttcn statement, which he said was a 
copy of a letter Issued to the employees. In giving me the statement la.' ad- 
monisheil me to regard as absolutely contldeulhil the name of the Peimsylvanla 
oflicial attucheil to the letter. In rcailiiig tlu' I'ommuuicatiou at the meeting I 
did withhold the olliclurs name. 

I, of course, can lait vouch for the autheidlcity of this statement, and while 
I send a (sipy ,.f It to you, I suggest that you should iuvesligat)' before using It, 
and thus ascertain If It is really authentic. 

With best wishes. I am. 

Yours, truly, 


All foremen; 


(Inclosure.) 


John Mitciiei.i., 
Feeimd 1 i< <■ Frestdott. 


We have been necessltatetl to discontinue work iluring the past week to keep 
within our allotment because of the fact Hail the forc<- now on our section is 
greater than the money allotteil us can maintain. 

In order that wo may work our men regular and give them living wages and 
keep within out allotment, it will be necessary for us to decrease our force. 
Before making this reduction in the force, however, we desire to have an ex- 
presslon from our laborers as to whether or not they are members of labor 
organizations now being organized in this vlcinil.i. in this reduction of the 
force to live within our allotment, it Is our iiitenlion to lirst lay off the men 
who are members of the organization or who proisise to Join the organization. 

Advise us not later than Monday p. m. of the answer of your men to I he 
question, “Are you a member of a labor organization? If so, what? Is it your 
intention to Join one of the labor organizations now being organized in this 
vicinity? ” 

W. T. Hani.y, 

dupervisr No. lOt. 


PiTTSBUBOH, Pa., January Hi, 1913. 
Notes of P. U, R. Case. 

Joseph Born, Wllraerdlng, Pii., says as follows; 

That about the first or middle of February, 1911 Mr. .John Etelnburg, fore¬ 
man, P. It. R. shops, called on him and talki-d about union affairs, stating It 
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would be belter for Born to drop the union proposition. Born refused, explain¬ 
ing that while it was true that tlie company, as stated by Stelnburg, had treated 
him (Born) well, there were others of his craftsmen wlio had not been ac¬ 
corded such treatment and that he (Born) proposed to fight for those less for¬ 
tunate than himself. That on February 27, following this interview, Mr. Steln¬ 
burg said to him (Born) “ I have orders to discharge you,” and did so, giving no 
other reason for the action. Born claims he was discharged wholly because 
he was a union man and refused to accetle to the re<iue.st made by Stelnburg. 

That .W maces or clubs were manufactured hy the P. R. K. at Its cabinet 
shop, Pltcalran, Pa., prior to the shopmen’s strike In 1911, and Immediately 
after a comndttee hud notllUsl the company of the desires of the men. 

That .lohn (Jelger, Trufford City, Pa., knows all about these matters and 
would be a gixal witness, but at this time Is endeavoring to get back Into service 
with the P. It, R., therefore will probably be averse to talking on the outside. 

That K, P, Kcpple, I’ltcalrn, Pa., is also well posted relative to the case and 
will tell all about It at any time. 

Mr. Born says he Is perfectly willing to testify to all that he knows of the 
mutter, which Is somewhat limited on account of his activity on committee work 
during the time of some of the occurnmees. 

That general manager S. 0. Long and Mr. Morrow are men that will not stick 
to the truth, either regarding facts oi- the thjngs they have previously stated; 
that occasion made It netmsary for him (Born) to call each of them liars at 
Broad Street, and he did so; that while Mr, O’Donnell Is a fighter, he found 
him truthful. 

That all strikers taken back by the company lost all money they had paid 
into the voluntary relief and rights to a pension, the company claiming the men 
had “ left the service.” 

That he understands pension rates are determined by the average of the 
last one year's pay In the service of the company, but does not seem quite 
Clear on this, 

Mr, William Shenefelt, sr., 423} Westingliouse Avenue, Wilmerdlng, Pa., 
stiys : 

That ho saw clubs or maces manufactured In P. R. H. cabinet shops, Pitcairn, 
Pa,, prior to the strike of the P. R. R. shoiimen In 1911 ,that the clubs were of 
hickory timber, about Ifi or 18 inches long, a hole In one end with a strap 
through, that tliey were very dangerous weapons, that he cun probably supply 
on(‘ or two if it should become nece.ssary; that these clubs were .shipped from 
cabinet shop to P. R. It. storerooms, .about ‘200 yards distant and store<l there. 

Shenefelt further states that of his own knowledge the P. R. R. manufac¬ 
tured similar clubs at same place and for the same purpose, viz, arming " bulls ” 
(special agents) at the time a trainmen’s strike was looked for; he thinks It 
was during the year 1909. 

That men now la the P. R. R. storerooms, Pitcairn, above mentioneil, were 
also there when clubs were put there In 1911, that the manager, Mr, Nicholson, 
now, was also manager of the rooms In 1911. 

That Jacob Grcamwalt. Mast McKwsport, Pa., was om- of the men who turned 
clubs In 1911, ns was also Kdwin Cassady, now in the West somewhere. 
Oassady’s father reshh's in Duqui-sne, Pa. 

That himself and others who went on strike lost what they had paid into 
the voluntwr relief; that the relief Is but a “ graft ” anyway. 

That all who went on strike and were taken back do not get the passes they 
used to get nor that others get who are at work and were not strikers in 1911. 
Shenefelt was out one week, returned to work, and is still working for 
the P. H. R. 

That he did not assist In manufacturing the clubs, as he Is not a turner. 

T. E. Etiis. 


PiTTSBUBOH, Pa., January 20, 1913. 

Mr. E. B. Kepple, Inalth officer and Insurance agent, Pitcairn, Pa., says: 

That in February, 1911, he was employe<l as a blacksmith by the P. R. B. 
Co. at Pitcairn, Pa., and was a union man; that during that month the P. B. B. 
began “laying off” its old employees In the shops at above-named place; that 
the employees thus treati-d belonged to the union covering their craft, these 
men in most cases being Informed that when they left their union they would 
be placed back to work; that this procedure continued until a thousand or 
more of the employees were thus treated. 
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That aboot the first day of March, 1911, himself, Joseph Geiger, TraiTowl 
City, Pa., and Jacob Born, Wllincrdlng, Pa., as a committee, were sent to wait 
npon Mr. ,1. F. Coursan, general foreman P. It. R. shops, regarding altovo treat¬ 
ment of the employees. Born having been laid off. Just previous to this visit. 
The committee accused tlie company of discriminating against its old em¬ 
ployees who were union men, giving names and other evidence. Mr. Coursaii 
disputed the act of discriminating and stated llie comi)an.v would do no such 
thing. During the interview Jos<‘ph Geiger remarked to. Mr. Coursan. “ Ves; 
and I will be about the next one to go," implying Hint lie would be discharged 
for appearing before Coursan on a committee in belmlf of tlie lald-olf or dls- 
clmrged employees. Mr. Coursan said, “No, sir: you will not; you will not lie 
molested ”—words to that effiH.-t. That the next day, March 2, Ifill, Joseph 
Geiger and himself (E. B. Kepple) were both laid off, and neither liave been 
taken back into service yet. 

Kepple states that they were dlschargetl at noon, and that tlie men yet 
working when he left tlie shop were instructeil to not siieak to lilm until after 
he was outside tlie sliop. 

Kepple has printed copies of ailldavits by men wlio were treateil by tlie com¬ 
pany as above; that the comiainy told them tlicy were treated thus becanse of 
their affiliation with their union, and that wlien tliey would h-avo their unions 
they would be put back to work. He says tliere are thousands of living wit¬ 
nesses to all this, but that Sir. Ireland, of Plttsburgli, I*n., lias the original 
nifldavits, in cii.se they are desireil. The conversation wlili Mr. Kepple sug¬ 
gests that the trouble between the P. B. B. and its shopmen in 1911 was due 
to the discrlmiiialion de.scrilied aliove. Tlie first man laid off or disiiii.ssial 
from the service in this elimimitliig process was tlie swrelary of the Brother¬ 
hood of Blucksmths and Heliaus’ local lodge, Pitcairn, Pa., Mr. George Morgan, 
now residing at North Braddock, Pa. 

This cleaning-out process continuial from February until May, Kepple sa,\H, 
and that finally a strike W'us ordered, and If it hud not been ordered when it 
was tliere would not have b(‘en anyone li'ft to strike, as not one-third of Hie 
union men were then left in the shops, tliiis clalining the company forceil Hie 
men to strike. He says the company had lieen told a strike would be called lint 
paid no attention and kept on letting the men out. 

Ke|iple says one of Hie mcHiods tlie company used was to place bosses near 
meeting places. The next day or so after the meeting there were sure to he 
some of those attending laid off or, In other words, dlschargi'd from service. 

Kepple says the contract entered Into betwc'cn the employee and tlie com¬ 
pany when entering tlie voluntary relief is of such nature Hint if in case of 
death a Iteneflclary of the decea.sed enters suit against the company it voids 
Hie relief benefit and also bars prosiiect of recovering through Hie law. Upon 
being asked why eniplo.vees entereij Into such a one-sided contract, he said, 
“It’s that or no Job.” lie states some of the employees wi-nt to an attorney 
regarding this contract, lint the attorney told tlieiii it was so ironclad the 
employee had “no show.” 

Kepple also says, regarding the lay-off or discliarge feature, it was a metlusl 
of the company to get liold of a man it thouglit it would be able to bulldoze, 
call him into the office, and go after him roughshod. To such they did not 
mince words as to the unions and what would lie done, etc. 

Regarding the relief, Kepple ulso says Hie company is a gainer in case of 
demotion during the latter jairt of a pensioner's active service with the com¬ 
pany, as In such case the company’s donation to the fund would be materially 
diminished. This matter Is very coinjilex. ,See treaties on the subject. 

Kepple says the younger strikers wlio lime iiwn taken back Into service are 
taken Into the relief, but the older men are not. 

T. B. Er.us. 


I’lTTSBiTKOH, Pa., January 22, 191S. 

Thomas Jones, Pitcairn, Pa., to-day stated ns follows; 

That he was. Just prior to March 10, 1911, employed as foreman of a crew 
at P. B. B. roundhonse, Pitcairn, Pa., and that on March 10,1911, H. Cosgrove, 
foreman P. R. B. roundhouse, told him (Jones) that his services were no 
longer needed: that he had been in the employ of the P. B. B. for about 18 
years prior to that date; that, although Cosgrove did not say so, he was dis¬ 
charge because of his affiliation with his union; that hundreds of P. B. B. 
employees at Pitcairn were treated in like manner and for same reason during 
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February, Mareh, and April, In IMl. That as soon as the company became 
aware the men were organizing themselves the company began to lay off (dis¬ 
charge) men, and kept this up until a committee representing the different 
unions the men belonged to was sent to visit Mr. S. 0. Long, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The committee, after exhausting every reasonable means and after being 
advised that a lockout would be inaugurateel against the men, taking effect at 
10 a. m. May 1, ISU, told Mr. Long that unless all men who had been dis¬ 
charged (laid off) be put back to work within 48 hours a strike would be 
called, to take.efft'ct at 8 o’clock a. m. May 1, 11)11. 

That the committee received no response to this ultimatum, either In way 
of a reply or compliance with their request; therefore the strike was called 
ns per Information given Mr, Ix)ng. 

That there was no demand made upon the company for Increa.scd wages, etc. j 
that ns above stut(sl the whole trouble was caused by the company discharging 
men bitcause of tbclr union altiliatlons; that he (.Tones) was at the time of 
his dismissal by Cosgrove nsordlng s(>cretary of local lodge Brotherhood Rail¬ 
way Carmen; that he has never been ndnstated with the company. 

That when he drew his balance due from the company he .suggesterl that his 
dues in voluntary relief be deducted as usual, Man In charge refused, stating 
that Jones was out of the service, therefore out of the relief. .Tones called 
his attention that he had paid In much money to the relief, hut this had no 
effect. 

That some little time after his discharge the company began sending “hulls" 
to his home calling fiu" his pass. They were so persistent that Mrs. .Tones 
was much annoyed; that he tinally sent his pass to Cosgrove, hut close after 
he had done so a “hidl” came to wh(>re the men were holding a meeting In 
rear of a ,hisl Ice's olllce and demanded Jones’s laiss, and stated he was in¬ 
structed to take It by force unless he could otherwise obtain It. .Tones told 
him to attempt such a thing, hut it was not done. 

About the last men laid off were a bunch of 30. according to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, wdio gave this interview in each other's presence. ,\niong the 30 was 
Frank F’reenian, John ITalllnger, and others. w'hos<‘ whereabouts they are not 
aware of. They say all the.se men were told plainly the act was due to their 
union alllllatlon.s. That the P. Tl. R. Co. phas'd a much younger man In the 
service Into his (.Tones) position after his dismissal. 

That he saw the clubs that were manufactured by the P. R. R. Co. at Its 
cabinet slaq), Pitcairn; they wi're about 3 inches through, about 3 feet long. 
Were maile before his <lischarge, because he could nol have seen them other¬ 
wise; that he saw them where stored. In bins in lumber storerooms, open during 
day hut loekial at night; that there must have been 3.30 or more. One day he 
remarked about them to an emi)loyee nnme<l Harter. 

That at time of strike Mr. .1. If. Coursan held the position of president of the 
borough eoum il; thsit on one day the niayupr or burgess, Mr. M. T). Cameron, 
a physielau by profession, being absent, Coursan thereby became temporary 
burge.ss or mayor for that day; that on that day atxnit 20 of the P. R. R. 
“bulls” nmrehed U)) tin' streets of the borough of Pitcairn, Pa., and that this 
was the only day the “hulls” did this; that it was felt that it was for the 
pur[H)se of ex<'iling the citizens and thus bring about trouble. None occurred, 
however, but the np'xt <lay about 1.30 or 200 of the hulls lined up ju.st on the 
edge of the compaiiy right of way In a threatening manner, but were met by 
as many or a greater number of citizens who lined up on, the other side of the 
street. Tlie bulls did not encroach off 1’. R. R. right of way. That these 
bulls were loughs iplckwl up by the company wherever they could find such 
men. 

That In 1909, when the trainmen threatened to strike on the P. R. B., an 
official came to him (Jones) and sidd, “If we nee<l you, are you going to be a 
good fellow? May want you to either act ns a brakeman or as a policeman.” 
Jones told them he would do neither, 

Jones says Kepple aippeared O. K. to him; says no better union man than 
Ireland: says wrote you; says Gallagher called on him and he told Gallagher 
the whole story; that Gallagher knew It of his own accord. He seems to think 
Gallagher is t). K. Got heller Job now than with P. R. R.; la night foreman 
switching crew at Weatlnghouse’s. Lives In rear, corner Second Street and 
^ardwalk, up the hill. Milliner store In front. 

Says Jacob Greenwnet worked right along during strike. 

I have Jones's vohintary relief book. If you haven't one, will send It to you. 

T. B. Elms. 
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PiiTSBUBaH, Pa., January 25,1913. 

Jacob T. Born. Wilmerdlng, Pa., to-day, aniuug other things, said : 

That while we can not swear that he and others were discharged by the 
P. H. It. In 1911 because oj their union atlillations, there Is no doubt about that 
as being the fact 

That the coiundttee of which he was a luemlx'r made no demands uixm the 
P. It. It. except that the discharged men. or. ns tlie coinpany put it, the men 
laid off. be reinstated and put back to work. 

Tliat the wliole contention betwren tlie men and llie <‘ompany was the right 
of the men to afflllate with their different lal)or brollierlioods. 

Tliat Willie no particular man was put into his (Born's) imsitlon immediately 
after ids discharge, the work upon wliicli lie liad bi>en eiigagiHl was allotted 
to different men yet in the shop; this work was on tin' niacliliiery eiuiiloyeil in 
the different sliops and came under the liead of iiiainteimiice, over wliicli Mr. 
Coursan bad jurisiliction. 

That lie believes that no machinists were lilriHl by tlie comiiany to till the 
place of the men tliat were illscliurged or " laid oil.” but Immediately tlie strike 
was declared carloads of men were brought to Pitcairn by the comiiany; In 
fact, a greater number tlian bad bwn disebarged by the company. 

That men still einployisl In tin* shops before the strike was called told him 
(Born) that the machinery was ■'run down” and was In very bad condition 
on account of luck of men to do (be necessary work. 

That one day in May, 1011, but be has no record and can not cull to mind the 
date, he was notilied by telepbone from the commlttiH' headquarters, Pitcairn, 
Pa., tliat a lot of company bulls were inarching In the streets of Pitcairn. 

T. K. Ei-lis. 


PiTTstniBuH, Pa., January 25. 1913. 

Ucv. Father U. .1. Maloney, Pitcairn, Pa., to-day, among other things, stated 
as follows: 

That he sympntbizeil with the men on strike at Pitcairn P. It. It. shops in 
1911; that as near ns he can Judge from the procissllngs at that time (he men 
desired to bring about better conditions for tbemselves in the P. It. It. shoiis and 
began to ulfillate themselves with their labor unions. 

That when the P. R. It. found the men were organizing, the olllclals of the 
company began to dis<-barge or lay off those who bud Joined their unions; that 
this is absolutely true—that the P. It. It. discharged Its emjiloyees on this 
account; told them so plainly when they were discharged; In niiiny Instances 
the men were culled before the olficiuls and asketl to leave tludr unions; upon 
refusal the men were then and there dismissed from the service; Rev. Maloney 
Is very emphatic about this. 

That while It Is true the P. R. R. pays fair wages, yet the employees are so 
bound down by the company It amounts to near serfdom; that they are not 
entirely “free American citizens”—words to (bat effect; that the men are 
afraid. 

That there was absolutely no rioting nor material disturbance In the borough 
during the strike; that men did congregate and cmleavor to Induce other men 
from working; hissed sometimes when not successful, but use<l no force at any 
time; that the strikers conducteil themselves splendidly; that he said so then 
publicly, and told the truth. 

That he beard about the company detectives marcHlng In the streets, and, 
while it was a bad thing to do, because of the natural Railing and beatcHl con¬ 
dition of the men’s minds, tliere was no trouble that be beard of. 

That he understands before the shopmen struck they were assured of assist¬ 
ance from the road men, but after the strike came roail men would not Join 
them ns sympathetic strikers, account their contracts with the company. 

That old and young men were discharged—laid off. 

Father says It Is strongly thought there were union men In pay of (he com¬ 
pany during the strike to disrupt them. 

T. E. Ellis. 


PiTTSBUBOH, Pa., January 28, 1913. 

Joseph Qelger, Trafford City, Pa., to-day statetl, among other things, as fol¬ 
lows: 

That on March 1, 1911, himself, Mr. Born, and Mr. Kepple, as a committee, 
visited Mr. J. F. Coursan, P. B. R. shops, Pitcairn, Pa., for getting the older 
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men whom the company had laid off reinstated. Coursan said be bad no au¬ 
thority In the matter, thereby practically closing the interview. Geiger seems 
very uncertain as to Just what was said at this Interview with Mr. Coursan. 

That next day, March 2, about 10 o’clock a. m., Mr. Cosgrove, his foreman, 
called him In and told him he was also laid off, and said It was on account of 
“ the depression,” At noon Geiger again went to Mr. Cosgrove and asked him 
why younger men were not laid off Instead of the old ones. He received no 
satisfaction from Cosgrove, who reiterated his previous statement that It was 
on account of the “ (lepresslon.” Geiger states he was unable to notice any 
depression other than that which the company made by laying off Its men. 

That In January, 1912, he visited Mr. O’Donnell, 1*. R. R. general superin¬ 
tendent, at Pittsburgh, and asked why he could not be put back at work. Mr. 
O’Donnell told him he could not work for the P. R. R., offering no further 
information or satisfaction, anti has not heard anything from the company 
since then. 

■ That the first men laid off began with Mr. Morgan, a blacksmith; then Mr. 
Matson, a machinist, followed by other old employees, Occa-slonally one of the 
young men were also laid off, but as a rule the older men were selected first. 
This began In early February, If he remembers correctly, and contlnuetl until 
hundreds of men had been let out of the shops at Pitcairn. That practically 
all these men were union men. That the company seemed at first to pick out 
‘‘gang bosses,” he hlm.self being a gang boss. 

That while he was not told .so by company officials, men who were laid off 
told him (Geiger) the offlclals told them It was because they were union men. 

That he does not know who took his position at the time he was let out. 

That everything was quiet In Pitcairn during the strike, so far as he knows; 
that he heard of but two arrests during the trouble; two P. R. R. ‘‘bulls” were 
arrested, charge<i with being suspicious persons, seurche<l, and found to have 
guns on their persons; Ihey weno taken before Justice of the Peace Dewalt, 
Pitcairn. 

That he does not know why deputy sheriffs were brought Into Pitcairn. 

That he heard of a meeting Just before the wholesale return to work of the 
strikers, between the burgess of Pitcairn, representatives of the brakemen, 
firemen, conductors, and engineers' brotherhoods, and a few citizens of the 
borough; that he diligently and for some time endeavored to find out the nature 
of the mc'etlng, what was done, and by whom arranged, but was never able to 
do so. Geiger says he is a member of the B. R. T. 

That about the time of this meeting or a little after it (he’s not clear about 
time) the ministers of the different churches were asked to Intercede with 
the company offlclals; they did so; but all the company would offer was to put 
the strikers back as new men, and after Investigation determine what would 
be done about the cases of the men who had been laid off. Father Ward of 
Wllmerdlug represented the Catholic Church on this occasion, Geiger says. 

That during I he first time he worked for the company he belonged to the 
voluntary relief, but the second time, beginning in 1901, when he applied and 
was accepted by the P. R. U. for service, he was told to go to the relief doctor 
for examination; he did so, but told the doctor he was suffering from a hard 
cold, and was told to return when he had recovered from the cold. As he did 
not wish to Join the relief he never returned for the examination, although.he 
remalmsl In service until 1911, 10 years, and was not approached by company 
officials on the subject. 0<‘iger says he Is 41 years of age now. 

That so far ns he can remember there ivas no ultimatum given Mr. Long 
at Philadelphia by his commltte<‘, of which he was chairman, that they could 
not get any satisfaction from Ismg, and after returning to their hotel decided 
to write him for another Interview, which was not granted, and they returned 
home and put the matter up to the men for a vote, ns he remembers It 

That the P. R. R. at Pitcairn shops manufactured clubs or maces In 1909, 
when It was anticipates! the trainmen were going on a strike; that the clubs 
were stored In the storerooms at Pitcairn; that there are men now working 
there who made the weaixtns and assisted In storing them; that he does not 
know about clubs for shopmen In 1911, Jokingly adding that he guessed the 
company did not consider It worth while to bother about clubs for them. 

That Mr. Matson, of Roanoke, Va., was sick for several weeks after being 
laid off by the P. R. R. In 1911, and pre.sented a claim for his voluntary relief 
sick benefit, but thinks he never received any satisfaction. 
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Oelger stated that some of the disrharged men were In a position to talk, 
but that he was getting at an age where he must be careful, at present earning 
SO cents an hour. 

T. E. Elus. 


PtTTSBOEQH, Pa., March iS, tOU. 

This Is to certify that I, Robert D. McChrlstle, was sent from New York, 
understanding that there was no trouble on the Mononguliela division of the 
P. R. R. When I arrived there 1 was sent out as flagman without having 
passed any examination of any kind and was sent from Shire Oaks to ('onway 
witli a 42-car train as flagman. The head brakeman quit at Pittsburgh; the 
middleman never railroa<le<l In his life before, therefore knew nothing about 
railroading; the conductor did not know the road from I’Ittsburgh to Conway. 
The middleman was asleep from Avalon to Conway; the oondiietor was a.sleep 
from Ambridge and did not uw'ake till I was In the yard at Conway and the 
yardmaster took charge of our train In the yanl. Then I woke the conductor 
and told him that we were In Conway yards. There was no switch report made 
out, and I had to make out the wheel reiiort. Coming back we had 39 empties 
and had still the same middleman, the conductor, ami myself to run the train; 
run with three men from Pittsburgh to Conway and return to Shire Caks. 
When arriving In Shire Oaks I did not consider I had no protection and did not 
close main line entering the yard. Joe Sollesby was conductor, James Smith 
was engineer. 

Yours, truly, 

R. D. McChuistie. 


H. C. Sellers, 215 Vine Street, Elmira, N. Y., was sent here with his wife 
with the Information that there was no trouble here. After situation was 
explained he refu.sed to go to work and asked for transportation for himself 
and wife home, which was refu.se<l. He applletl for transportation at police 
headquarters and was told to leave town best way he could. 

P. C. Wills, New York City, occupation baker, had not done any railroad 
work for eight years; was arrested at West Elizabeth for blocking crossing. 
He did not have a watch, dhl not know engine number, nor how man.v cars 
In train; did not know where he was or what division ho was working on 
March 27, 1914. 

The following men were furnished .$1 watches (conductors and flagman); 
R. C. Smith, J. A. McNeil, O. S. Young, and C. W. Newingham. 


Altoona, Pa., April 1 , IDUi . 

To whom it may concern: 

On Tuesday, March 24, 1914, the foremen of the Cresson division was called 
Into the supervisor’s offlce by telegram and told Ihev should report and come 
In on train No. 709. 

This was done by the foremen, and the.v was ordere<l to withdraw their 
membership In the Brotherboo<l of Federated Railway Employees or resign 
their positions with the company, and gave them and all other employ(-es 
belonging to the brotherhood 24 hours, or until 3 p. m. March 25, 1914, to do so 
or leave the service of the company. 

The foremen and laborers was given a form of a written statement, to be 
copied In their own hand, the same a resignation or withdrawal of member¬ 
ship In the brotherhood, ■ 

These resignations had to be written by tbe men, and they was ordered by 
the supervisor to send same to his offlce. 

I w^ asked to withdraw- my membership from the brotherhood by my fore¬ 
man, P. A. Bertram, and I told him I w-ould not do so, and the next day I 
was told I was relieved from the service of the company on account of reduction 
In force. 

The foreman stated to the men that the supervisor, W. B. Groff, had told 
him that those who did not withdraw from the brotherhood would have to. 
leave the service of the company. 


Raymond M. Ecrbnbod. 
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Dilltown, March 88, 19H. 

Mr. W. n. Pikbce: Tills Is to certify that I have withdrawn from the 
Brotherhood of Forlerated Hallway Employees. The first letter that I wrote Is 
annulled. The company will send you my notice written with lead pencil—my 
own handwriting. Count me out of the order at once. 

L. D. McNutt, Dilltown, Pa. 


I’iTTSBUBOH, Pa., January B8, 191S. 

.T. J. Eovltt, Insurance agent, Irvin, Pa., to-day .stated ns follows, and declares 
he is willing at any time and ready to make oath to these statements: 

That lie Joined the Sheet-Metal \Vorkers’ Union atiout the 2,')th or lust days of 
.lunuary, IttlJ ; that tie was made a conimltteeinan to represent his craft In the 
P. It. It. sliops, Pitcairn. Pa., on Feliruary 2.1, that year. 

Tlint a day of so after tliat Messrs. Kepple, Freeman, and Born, others of the 
committee, had a meeting witli .Mr. .1. F. Coursiin, P. It. It. shops at Pitcairn, 
relative to the la.ving olV or dlseharglng men at the shops; that during this 
meeting witli Mr. Conrsnn the names of all the otlier committeenien were given 
to Mr. Coursan. 

Tlmt on Felnuary 20, liill, Jn.st liefore the noon hour, my foreman, S. A. 
Ebberts, sent Ids clerk out to me anil asked for my annual puss, making no 
explanation. I askisl what lie wanted It for. Tlie clerk said, “ Go and st-e for 
yourself." I went in and askial Mr. Ebherts. He said, “Want to give It to an¬ 
other man.” I .said, “The pass la In my name; others can not u.se It.” He 
said, “ I want it,” I walkeil out of the oflhai. Fifteen minutes later the clerk, 
while I was liusy at my bench, came and handed me an eve\o\)e. 1 asked him 
' what it was. tie said he did not know. 1 refused take ii, believing it con¬ 
tained my discharge. 1 went into the office and demanded of Mr. Ebberts why 
he was giving me my time. Elilierts said, “ On account of a siack time.” As 
I was the next oidesi man in llie slio|i, having been there 10 years, I said, 
“There are Ifi or 20 men here who were hirtsl long after I began. There is 
one here, .Tucoh Smith, who was hired but two or three days ago.” After some 
heated argument he gave me my time. I kept on talking about the reason of 
ni.v discharge. Ebberts got mad. Hitting tlie desk, he said, “ Well, if you have 
to know, it Is for Joining the union.” I told Idni that was Just what I wanted 
to know. Present at this time was William Ijoughrey, Mr. Ehherts’s clerk, who 
heal'd all of the conversation. 

The day following my dlsch.irge Mr. Ebberts sent George Saxaur, assistant 
foreman, to my house, demanding my pass. I refused to give it up. On the 
next day a party came to iny home in Irvin, Pa., and demanded my pass. I 
asked him who lie was. He said, “ I am a I*. R. It. oIIictT," throwing back his 
coat, which act exldldted a large hlue-steel gun strapiied to him. He said he 
would either take the imss back to Pittsburgh with Idm or take me there; tlint 
those were his instructions by his chief otiicer. I told him to go ahead and take 
me; tlint I would go with lilni and give the pass to the man who hud given it to 
me. I walked to the P. It. It. station with him. All the way and after arriving 
at the station tills man tried to coax and also to scare me Into giving him the 
pass. I refuseil to give it to him, and he boarded the train without either me 
or the pass. A few days later I took the pass to Mr. Ebberts, Pitcairn. He 
asked me why I had not given It to either of the two men who had come for It. 
I told him I did not consider tliose men had any rlglit with the puss. He said, 
“ Well, this will go hard with you if you ever want to work for the company 
again.” 

That Uevl Colien, a tinner, employed at Pitcairn simps, was told by S. A. 
Ebberts, P. R. R., us foUows; 

That he would give him good work If he remained out of the union and 
would endeavor to keep other Jews out; that if he Joined the union (meaning 
the Jews) “ We will send all of our work to Altoona and discharge you.” Cohen 
told Ebberts the Altoona men belongetl to the union. Ebberts disputed this, 
and said, “Tou had better get another Job.” The following day Cohen was 
discharged. Imvitt says he saw this conversation between Cohen and Ebberts, 
and that Cohen came direct to him and repeateil the conversation, as he (Lovltt) 
was a lender and the men came to him with their troubles. 

Cohen is now in Chicago, Ill., and a member of the Sheet-Metal Workers’ 
local there. 

That Charles Reese, sheet-metal worker, Pitcairn, Pa. P. R. B. shops said 
to him (Imvitt) as follows; 
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That Hr. Egberts came to him (Reese) and asked if be belunKcd to hia 
union (this was in Ebberts’s oflice). Reese told him, “ Yes.” Ebberts said 
nothing to this, but that evening Ebberts called Reese to his offlee and said to 
him: “ Yon will either have to keep away from those Jews, patting union ideas 
■ Into their heads, or get another job. You have been attending these meetings, 
getting this stuff into your head and spreading it among the Jews. It you 
don’t quit all this you cun hunt another job.” After some argument Ebberts 
discharged Reese on the spot. Lovltt says Reese is now with the Westinghouse 
people at Wllmerding, Pa. 

That at the Pitcairn shops the Jews were placed on one side In a colony by 
themselves; other men on the other side. A day or two after the discharge of 
Reese. Ebberts came in and found some of tlie other men tiilking with the Jews 
and told them If they did so again he would discharge them. Among these men 
were Phillip Lang, Pltc-alrn, and James McCrelght, whereabouts unknown to 
Lovltt. 

That the committee. hlm.«elf (I.ovltt) included, were to start for Philadel¬ 
phia on Monday morning to meet Mr. S. C. Ising. Tlie Saturday evening before 
this Intended trip, while he (I^ovltt) was eating his supper, a stranger came to 
his home and stated he desired to talk with him. I.Kivltt took the man Into 
another room. The man askcal If they were alone. Lovltt told him they were. 
The man went to a door of an adjoining room, looked In. then close<l the door, 
came buck, and said, after talking about the labor troubles, that he wanted to 
make some arrangements with I.ovltt: that he wanftsl Lovltt to go to head¬ 
quarters at the Monongnhela House and get the papers and the letters the 
committee were going to take with them to Philadelphia the next Monday. 
He said the P. R. R. would take good care of Tjovltt; give him a good position 
In sei'ret-servlce department, wtth goo<l salary and puss. Offered a sum of 
money on the spot and did give me $10. 1 was to bring the papers to the Union 
Depot at 8 o’clock, meeting tlie man there on Snmlay evening, next night. I 
promised to do all this. H(' lohl me how to work It; said I shoul<l give B’lynn, 
Ireland, and Paquln the best of whisky to drink, so I would not have any 
trouble In getting the pnis'rs; that it meant a life job for me with the com¬ 
pany. I promiS('d faithfully, but I went to Pittsburgh and told President Ryan, 
Ireland, and B'lynn what had taken place. It was tlxeil for me to carry this 
out by getting together a bundle of old letters and pap<»rs. I did this, and 
waited at i)olnt he had instructetl me to wait, entrance to smoking room. While 
standing there he passisl and said. " You have a gang with you.” I came out 
from I’lttshurgh on the last train; he came also; he mol me n<‘ar my homo and 
said, “You have douhle-crossed me”; that I had Matson and Mctlinnls with 
me at the station In Pittsburgh. He trhsl again to get me to do the Job. I 
jollied him and told him we would leave Pill.shurgh at 7.80 a. m. Monday, but 
we left on train No. 12. I have never .seen this man since. My sisler heard all 
of the conversation on the Saturday evening above mi'ntlone<l. She llsfene<l at 
the door, on account she was afraid I w'ould be harmed, due to the labor 
troubles. 

That he (I.s)vltt) was a gang boss when dlscharge<l by the P. R. It. and 
states there was to his personal knowledge at least three new men employed 
(hired) In his shop after his discharge and before the strike was called. 

That Charles Ree.se told him (Ixivltt) during the strike that he (Reese) saw 

piles ” of clubs or Uiuces In P. R, R. storerooms, Pitcairn, i’a. 

That he (Is)vltt) was injured on Thanksgiving day, 1009, by fulling .85 feet 
while working for the P. R. R., the fall severely Injuring his spine and bladder; 
™ i* 0 ‘^tor at Irvin, Pa. (Dr. Sowash), was called In that evening, 

and the next day he called found I could not urinate. He relieved me with an 
instrument. The next day he did not call. My sister went for him. but he 
hot seen. 'The next day, Sunday, I was suffering terribly, not having 
urinatM since the doctor had operate<l. My sister-ln-law went for him, but 
WM told ttat he was not at home. I was almost wild with suffering. Monday 
Miss Marie Balsimo went for the doctor, whose wife told her he was not at 
“®™®- Jt was afterwards found he was in. I then sent for Dr. Bowman, who 
said my case had been badly neglected. He drew my urine at once and took 
my caM, when I said I would discharge Sowash, which I did. After this 
^wash threatened Bowman with personal violence on the street because he 
* *'“•1 much correspondence with P. R. R. officials over the 
biil of Bowman, but they finally paid it; that he has never fully recovered from 
the injury j that he was unable to work for one year after the injury and drew 
38819*—8. Doc. AM, 64-l-.T«d 11-16 
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91 per day from the TOluntary relief, and this was all he had to keep htms^ 
mother, and sister oo. He put the case to the company, but could get no further 
relief from them. Lovitt has much mme of this matter If it is wanted. 

That he does not remember the exact date, but has at home a letter from 
Samuel Qompers that will fix the date. A stranger approached him In Irvin, 
Pa., after the strike of 1011, stating his name was Wilson, from the Illinois 
Central Railroad; that Lovitt had received a tough deal by the men during 
and after strike at Pitcairn, and that It was on account that be (Lovitt) was 
on the wrong side; that he (Wilson) had authority to give him a good Job 
with regular monthly pay to work on the quiet among the men on the Illinois 
Central, and so on and so forth, asking (Lovitt) to meet him at Hotel Henry, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., ne.\t day to sign contract. Being encouraged, he handed 
Lovitt $10. Lovitt did not go, but received a telegram hurrying him. Still he 
did not go nor reply. Then a special-delivery letter came asking him to come 
and sign contract, us previously arranged. Lovitt did not go, but sent both 
telegram and letter to Samuel Gompers, together with a letter explaining the 
matter. The letter to Mr. Gompers was answered, congratulating him on his 
stand In the mutter, but neither letter or telegram were returned to him. 

That at Philadelphia the committee told Mr. I..ong that If the discharged 
men were not put back to work they would not be responsible for what would 
follow, but says strike was not mentioned; that we would return to Pitcairn 
and put the matter up to the men; Long would give us no satisfaction, and we 
returned and put It up to a vote. Men vcpted to strike after listening to a speech 
by A. E. Ireland; that Ireland was In charge; that the shops outside of Pit¬ 
cairn wanted to go out at same time Pitcairn men did, but Ireland said better 
not—to wait till they were asked to come out, hut they did not do so and came 
out without being asked or onlered out. 

Then one evening at a meeting of strikers, and the hall was packed, a tele¬ 
phone came for the committee to hurry to Pltl.shurgli—(hat they were wanted 
at once. Shortly after this John McGinnis canie In and quietly said to the 
committeemen that the reproseulutlv<>.s of the oilier four organizations wanted 
to see them at the Colonial Annex Holel, Pitlshurgh, at once. They Imme¬ 
diately left the hall—a very bad procedure they afterwards found—and he 
feels there was something wrong about the call. Jacob Born was to speak 
that night. It being a very critical time during Ihe strike. That the committee 
leaving left the meeting without n head, and things were said and done that 
did the cause no gocsl, some of the men remarking afterwards It was the worst 
thing that could have happem'd. t'pon getting to Pittsburgh they were told 
the people there desired to meet them to discuss settlement of the strike. They 
refused till after the matter had been put to the men at Pitcairn. This was 
done, and Oie next day they met the peoiple at the Colonial Annex; that at this 
meeting Fitzpatrick of the trainmen stated, among other things, that their strike 
was an Illegal one; that the best thing we coidd do was to settle It as soon as 
possible; that Paquln and Fitzpatrick quarreled about the character of the 
strike, but there were other A. F. L. there who agreed with Fitzpatrick about 
the legality of the strike. That the following looked bad to him after a meeting 
with Mr. O’Donnell, of the P. B. R., was arranged, and they had met O’Donnell; 
almost the first words he said to the conimlttee were, “ Do you people know 
this Is an Illegal strike? You have heard It so stated In some of your meetings, 
have you not? I unilerstand It has been so stated.” 

That he heard of the meeting between the burgess of Pitcairn, some of the 
citizens of that borough, and the men of the four transportation organizations; 
had endeavored to find out about It, but has neviT been able to do so. 

That there was no rioting nor trouble at Pitcairn that would necessitate the 
bringing In of outside help; that he heard at different times of the acts of the 
P. R. B. bulls which were thought by himself and others to be an endeavor to 
Incite trouble, but the people were wise and nothing came from It. He also 
heard of the marching in the streets of the bulls, but knew nothing personally 
about It. 

T. E. Ems. 


PiTTSBUBOH, Pa., Febrmm S, J913, 

James 0. Baldridge, 105 Vannear Avenue, Greensburg, Pa., stated at his home 
to-night as folloMts; 

That H. F. Altman, his shop foreman, P. B. R., Youngwood, Pa., on February 
1, 1011, said to him that he was Indefinitely suspended, but gave no reason 
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wbatever for that action. At this time Baldridge says he had been In the em¬ 
ploy of the P. B. K. for 10 years. I was sure my suspension was on account 
of my aSUlatioD with my brotherhood and my position as member of our local 
board of adjustment, and so said to my wife that day on my return home, 
remarking that “ I had my head chopped oft on account ml.’c up with the 
A. F. L.” I kept after Altman for work after the men went back to work 
until he gave me work the 1st of August, 1911. I was asked to make no 
promises for the future, and did nut do so. I have again joined the P. It. It. 
voluntary relief, of which I was a member prior to the time I was Indefinitely 
suspend^. I can not see where the company would profit by its men going out 
of the voluntary relief at any time. I do not know whether there Is a break 
In my service record or not. Supixtae I could find out if I tried to do so. Of 
course, the P. K. R. lets old men out to make rmiin for younger men. That 
when he Joined the Brotherhood of Carmen he did not know It was aflillated 
with the A. F. L. until Ireland and Flynn sliowtal up at a meeting; then he 
knew he was in for It. That no one has ever tr)ld him that they were discharged 
because they joined the union, but all the men felt that that was the <ady 
reason why they were let out by the company. 

That before the strike the shopmen were told by the trainmen and englia'- 
men, all four brotherhoods, they would get their supimrt, but that when the 
strike went Into effect they would not assist the shopmen, and on that account 
all are very sore on that class of men. 

That Ireland and Flynn told the strikers they would receive benefits from the 
A. F. L. while on strike, but they have never received a cent, and the men are 
all sore on that account, and It would be Impossible to organize those men now. 

That It was common report among the men that Ireland sold out to the 
P. It. R. and started a gent's furnishing store on Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
with the money; that about nine months ago he was given a card a<lvertlslng 
such place; the curd was handed him by J. J. ls)vltt, Irvin, Pa. 

Asked what. In his opinion, brought on the strike in Kill, he answered, 
“That was a hard question to answer." He would not say what the cause 
was or what his opinion of It was. He says he Is making now the same as ln“ 
did before the strike, about ifSO per mouth; that he gets a trip pass when he 
asks for It. the same as before the strike. 

Mrs. Baldridge, hearing the conversation In another room, came In and said, 
“You had better come and eat your supper and drop this talk. If there Is to 
be any more ‘union business’ you can take the house. I supported this family 
all summer In 1911, and that will do me.” Words to that effect. .She is very 
bitter, and said the men were talked Into the matter, the orgatdzers got the 
money, and the men lost their Jobs; that the men got good wages, were tnaklng 
a living, and that w'as all she wanted, and again told him to go to snp[)er and 
then to church. After she left Baldridge admitted he did not like to talk much 
about the matter on her account. 

Baldridge Is afraid of both the P. B. R. and Mrs. Baldridge, ami, by hts-k, 
1 hardly blame him. 

T. E. Ellis. 


The CorxiNiAL Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., February 8, 1913. 

W. B. Smith, machinist, Franklin, Cambria County, Pa., among other things 
at his home, February 7, 1913, stated as follows: 

That on March 14, 1911, Robert Kiser, Smith’s foreman at P. B. B. shops, 
said to him and another machinist, Mr. Hill, “ you are laid off,” giving no reason 
for the action (It will be noticed this was six days after the meeting on March 8 
and four days after the mayor of Johnstown had dismissed Smith from charges 
made by Jones); that he, Smith, at that time was vice pres’t Local Lodge W, 
International Association of Machinists; that many men were laid off along 
about that time In like manner, everyone of whom were affiliated with their 
unions. 

That after the strike was over he. Smith, applied for his job back, and was 
put to work by the P. B. B. and Is still with them; that conditions are much 
better In their shop now than before the strike; that the men are given trip 
passes by the company when asked for; that he is no longer a member of his 
tuUon, Intimating the reason. (P. B. B. won’t allow It) 


T. B. Blus. 
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Daimatu, Pa., March 9,19H. 

To whom it may concern; 

This hereby certlfles that John Q. Radle, who has been in my employ for aboat 
four years is strictly honest, sober, and is an imiustrlous man, but has been 
honestly furlougheti on account of reduction of men on the railroad. 

The above recommendation was given to John G. Radle (member of brother¬ 
hood) who Is next to the oldest man In the gang, when he was laid off on ac¬ 
count of a re<Iuction of men on the railroad. The original copy of this is in 
the hands of John U. Kadle, of Pillow, Pa. 


Maech 26, 1914. 

STATEMENT OF BOCCO MFALCCI. 

I worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for seven years as a boiler maker, 
when they called me in the ollice and wante<l me to go into the brotherhood 
office at the brotherhcxsl meetings and .secure the names of all the men who 
joined the brotherhfSKl and turn I hem over to the office. I said that “I refuse 
to do it.” Six days after timt they laid me off on furlough, and liave not been 
returned to work. 

G. ROCCO DrFALCCl, 

J707 North Seventh Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Altoona, Pa., March S6, 1914. 

STATEMENT OP GIUSEPPI SPENAIA). 

I, Glnseppl Spenalo, was employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. as a 
night watchman. When I went to work on the evening of the 11th of March 
the foreman Informed me that the supervisor had telejilioned to him to discharge 
me. I asked the foreman why I was discharged, and he asked the supervisor, 
and the supervisor told the foreman that he could not tell him. The foreman 
then asked me If I belonged to tlie union, and I denied that I belonged. 

Giuseppi (his X murk) Spenalo. 

(He does belong to the union, Altoona, Pa.) 


STATE.MENT OF MATTEO DANELLI. 

I, Matteo Panelll, was em[ilo.\ed by tlie Pennsylvania Railroad ns a night 
track walker; worked fnaa I! j>, m. till fi a, m. On the 10th of March I went to 
Work and found that atiother man was working in my place, and I went to see 
the foreman In regards to this matter, and he told me that he had a letter from 
the supervisor to discharge me becau.se 1 belonged to the union. 

Matteo (his x mark) Danklli, 

Altoona, Pa. 


Mabch 27, 1914. 

STATEMENT .MAIIE av A (JANG LEADEB. 

I have been employed by the Pennsylvaida Railroad Co. in Altoona, Pa., as a 
gang lender for the past two yj'nrs. On the 27th day of March, 1914, at about 
6 o’clock, the foreman under whom I work informed me that he had received 
a telephone message to diseliarge me, as I was an undesirable employee to the 
company, I was a gang leader, having idmut 7Tt men under me, the majority of 
whom are younger men in the employ of the company than myself, but who 
were still allowed to continue working. I did not belong to the relief. 

J. E. VOWINCKEL. 


M,\bch 26, 1914. 

STATEMENT OP AN EMPLOYEE OP THE FBEIOHT SHOP. 

The assistant foreman of the above shop told me that if I did not belong to 
the brotherhood and could fix the matter and show that I did not belong that 
roy trouble could be readily adjusted and everything O. K.’d. This statement 
was made in the presence of myself and R. M. S. Bowser. 


6. a Wbatm. 
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BTATSUERt or EOWABP COBONO, SALVATORS TAPALUCCI, OIOACCHino SANUIOKQI, 
AMKDBO florfsELlJl, AND OIUSEPPI TAPALUCOI. 

We, the undersigned, worked for the Pennsylvania liallroad Co. as InlHirers 
on the work train up till the 18th day of March, 1914, when our foreuiaii In¬ 
formed us that he received orders to lay us five men off. We aske<i the fore¬ 
man the reason, and he said he did not know. We then went to the sujRjrvlsor, 
and he said he did not know any reason. We then went back to sec the super¬ 
visor. and he asked us If we l)elonge<l to the union, ami we said that we did not. 
The next day we went back to see him, and he told us that he might be able to 
do something for us If we would drop out of this brotherhood. 

This supervisor’s name Is W. E. Groff, Cresson, Pa. 

GiOAecHiNo Sanoiokoi (14 years’ service). 
Adoardo t^KONO (14 years’ service). 

Amedeo Gonnei.i.a (7 years’ service). 
Sii.VESTBO Tapai.ucci (5 years’ servlet'!. 
Giuseppi 'r.\p.SLUcci (13 years’ service). 


March 27, 1914, 

statement of another EMPtA>YEE OF THE FREIOHT SHOP. 

There were 10 men employed on the one track on which I was employetl—2 
single men and the rest marrietl. There were H men suspendt'd on this truck, 
and all of them were marrietl men, and the majority of the men kept on are 
yotinger men In tin' service than myself, and 1 have been employetl for two 
years. 

J. It. Mulholi.an. 

(Belongs to brotherhood.) 


Altoona, Pa., March 2B, 1.97.J. 

STATEMENT OF OIHSEPPI MIA NO AND NICtILA TANI 'REDI. 

We, Giuseppi Mlanti and Nicola Tancretll, were employed as track laborers 
by the Pennsylvania Uallroatl Cti. On the 11th tiny of March, 1914, we were 
Informed by the foreman that the suiiervisor hatl telephtmetl to him tti dis¬ 
charge us, anti In the morning when we went to work we gtU our that'. We 
then asked the foreman why we were dlselmrgetl, and he asketl us If we he- 
longetl to the union, anti wo said that we did, and he then tohl us that Is what 
we were discharged for. 

Giuseppi Miami. 

Nicola 'rANCiinui. 


March 28, 1914. 

STATEMENT OF AN EMPLOYEE AT FOURTH STREET. 

I have been employed by the Pennsylvania Uallroatl Co. as fireman on a sta¬ 
tionary engine for 11 years. On the morning of the 28th of March, 1914, I re¬ 
ceived a notice from my foreman that on account of reduction of forces 1 was 
relieved from service. I went Into the office and asked them the reastin for 
this release, and I was told that I was laid oft on account of belonging to the 
brotherhood. 

Uocco (his X mark) Mastdono.. 

March 28, 1014. 

To whom it may concern: 

That I. John de Oerolomo, this 28th day of March, 1914, attach my signature 
in the presence of these witnesses. 

I worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for about 10 years, up to the 
27th of November, when I was discharged by Mr. J. A. Beamer, master me¬ 
chanic of the 'Tyrone division. This was the next morning after I attended a 
union meeting held In the Red Men’s Hall In Tyrone, and to my belief I was 
discharged for attending this meeting. My position was given to a member of 
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the Tyrone shop band, who was a yonoger man In the 

than myeelf. I then atartetl in the grocery bastaesB at 83S Tweaty-arBt Stte^ 
Tyrone, Pa., and I also kept boarders. Mr. Beamer told several Italians who, 
worked under him that If they did not quit dealing nt uiy store they would 
get Into trouble. He also told one of my boarders that he would have to find a 
new boarding house or he would give him his time. I can furnish the names of 
these men if necessary. 

John on Qebolouo. 

Witness; 

L. A. Bbown, Investigator. 

I visited this town and saw this man’s store and the other men. It looks like 
a case of " boycott.” 

L. A B. 


FEBHAU EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

rtoTEr. Senate, .Mtoona, Pa., July 5, 1911. 

Mr. Pbank Mobbison. 

Deab StB AND Brotheb: I am sending you a <llpplng of Monday’s paper con¬ 
taining a rejMjrt of my action against live of the police. I expect they will 
have a hearing to-day. Luther, the constable who blackjacked me, they haven’t 
got. Now, If we can bind these thugs over to keep the pence and not follow 
us, the task of organizing won’t he so hard. Schmitt, of the holler makers, 
and Borke, the organizer, are on the Job, and we all expect. If we get favorable 
action from the court In relation to these thugs, to establish good, solid locals 
here. The men nt Jersey (Illy are l)ulldlng for a Polish organizer, as four- 
fifths of the men nt that point are l’olu<’ks. I expe< t to be there July 11, I 
would like If Borke, the PoIl.sh organizer, could go over tliere for several days, 
as I know from exi)erlence how easily he cun organize the Polacks, Slavs, and 
Hungarians. There are a couple of Pollsli organizers in New York City, but 
they are not railroad men, while Borke la, and a first-class machinist; again, 
he Is a Christian and belongs to most all the Polish religious and fraternal 
societies. He is a powerful man among these foreigners and I know that he 
could do more in a week in ,Ter.sey City, where he is also known, than several 
of us American organizers could do In months. 

With best wishes, I am, yours, fraternally, 

John ,1. Gaecaohee, Hotel Senate. 

(Newspaper clipping, witlioiit date, inclosed, entitled “ Organizer's new 
move—Gallagher inakea information against railroad and county policemen 
before Alderman Casey.”) 


HoTEr, .Senate, Altoona, Pa., July 19, 1911. 

Mr. Fbank Mobbison, 

Secretary American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sib and Brotheb ; The situation here Is this; We are dogged by “ bulls ” 
day and night. We have only one hall that we can meet In—Trainmen’s Hall. 
When a meeting la called the place Is surrounded by foremen and “bulls.” 
For my last two meetings I sent out over 600 notices and circular letters, and 
I saw at least 100 men go by the hall and would not come In. There Is more 
moral cowardice here than I have ever seen before. We have been responsible 
for the nonenforcement of the new piecework schedule, which meant an average 
T^uction of 40 per cent; and, further, for the first time In years there has been 
DO lay off, always from 2,000 to 8,000 being laid off. We have decided that as 
only the A. P. of L. and boiler-makers’ organziatlon have men on the Job, other 
crafts Indifferent (except the carmen), that the best thing to do Is to leave 
this place for about 60 days and give the P. B. B. a chance to enforce the new 
schedule and lay off about one-third of the men, and then drop back In here, 
and It may be some of the scales on their eyes may have fallen off and we may 
be able to do some business with them. We have dropped the injunction as 

P roposed by the attorneys. I expect to leave here not later than next Monday. 

am unable at this time to say Just where I will be ordered. I think some 
work can be done in the east end of this system. With best wishes and regards, 
regards. 

Tours, fraternally. 


J. P. ScHicrra, 
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PiTTSBUBOH, Pa., July SO, 1911. 

Hr. FbaKK Mwtusori. 

Dear Sib awd Brother; I have been In Freedom on the 29th of July and held 
a meeting there, end I would like to put the secretary under bond; his name 
is Jouan Gowlc, and I would like you to send him a blank for bond, so as I can 
get that local complete. . ^ 

I have about 80 laborers to be organized, but I can’t organize them Just now, 
because I wouldn’t like to see them lose their work, because Altoona Is full of 
railroad detectives, and watching our every step. I and Brother Smith have 
been talking about this, and we agrtvd to leave Altoona for about three or four 
weeks until the B, R. company takes In some of the detectives from there, 
beeaure it la very hard to organize a local without them knowing It and with¬ 
out them finding out the names of workmen that are organized; in many cases I 
was forced to organize in private homes on account of the detectives. I expe<;t 
to Ik' in Altoona In about three or four weeks, and then I will do my best to 
organize them. I am going to try to organize some of the concerns in and- 
around Pittsburgh. I will try It in McKeesport steel mills and the horseshoe 
makers In Shoenberg mills, of Pittsburgh, and hope that I will meet with 

success. „ 

Yours, truly, Wii.uam Bobk. 

I.IH1AN House, 

.iltoona. Pa., January S, 191S. 


Mr. H. B, Perham, 

/S78 Montclair Avenue, St. Lout», Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: For your Information, yesterday, the 4th, I got Into 
touch with P. R. R. rtetectlve Havld R. Jones, Howard Street, Altoona, Pa., 
who has been In same service idne .years. We had a special seance, lasting 
nearly two hours; when It ended he was lisping In good shape. 

He’exhibited a bank book in favor of P. R. R.; also a slip from the bank 
showing that he had same date deposited .$2,080 for P. R. R.: this exhibition 
was due to my doubting his word when he bad told me his name. He said the 
Instructions were to report my movements, no matter where they were mode, 
and asked me as a personal favor to come clean with them, so it would be easy, 
ns he wanted to treat me right, etc.; then upbraided me for sneaking Huff out 
of their way after I had told them earlier in the day tliere was nothing doing all 
day, as It was Saturday, and addwl, it will got me in bad with the company if 
YOU lo.se U.S. 1 luiigbe<l at him and told him ITuff had simply snoahed In order 
to sec some “skirt.” Finally he was convinced, and I told him he was a Jay if 
he reported to the company; that they had lost out; but to Just report nothing 
doing but loafing around hotel and town; that I was playing fair. 
less I had lost four of them and saw Henderson, as reported In another letter 
to your office. All this to give you a line on thi- situation here. 

Fraternally, „ „ 

T. E. Ellis, 

Oencral Delivcrii, Altoona, Pa. 


Ai.'rooNA, Pa., January 7 , 1913 . 

Mr. H. B. Pebhaji, 

President, 8t, Louis, Mo, 

Dear Sir and Brother: For your Information and record, if It Is neeiied. 


the following to you: ..... .v . __ 

To-night P. B. R. policeman “ Red,” after leaving him on Eleventh Avenue, 
where he had followed me Into a picture show, followed me through Eleventh 
Alley, which Is dark, for one block; thence down a dark passageway out onto 
Eleventh Avenue. We came out facing the P. R. R. gen. offices, In rear of the 
Ixigan House, on Eleventh Avenue. I took this trip to test out how far these 
people had instructions to go In my case. I said to him, after waiting for hint 
to catch up, “Red, this looks to me like pretty bad business; .you have made a 
record; seems as though you have orders to go the limit with me. He said, 
“ That’s It; the limit.” 

Fraternally, yours, 

General Delivery, Altoona, Pa. 
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The Coloniai, Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., January 7, 7973. 

Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

President, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Following as a matter of record, it It should be 
* 

Sunday evening, January 5, 1013, about 8 o’clock, I took Brother V. H. Huff 
with me and strolled out and up Eleventh Avenue here. The weather was 
extremely bitter; Ice over everything. Arriving near Fifteenth Street, 1 saw 
an opportunity to dash Into a street car, leaving Huff and a P. R. R. policeman, 
who was near us, in the rear. The conductor closed the door Immediately 
behind me and proceeded on his trip; neither Huff or the P. R. R. man knew 
of my Intention. 

I proceeded and, by circuitous route.s, held the interview already reported. 
The policeman then, I am told by himself, stuck so close to Huff that he became 
angry and. It Is said, had words about the mutter. I do not know, however, 
all that was said, us Huff made no reiwrt to me of the affair; that policeman 
told me of the matter to-night. 

Yesterday, before Huff left for I.cwistown, he held a lengthy Interview with 
another P. R. It. policeman—Heller. Huff reported to me, on my questioning, 
that Heller told him that the cause of the close watch being held over me was 
a result of my talk with .Spangler; that Spangler told me nothing that he did 
not want me to know; that they had orders to follow wherever we went, even 
though It was to Pgh. or Philadelphia. 

Huff was very an.xious to get away without being followed, but I told him 
that made no difference, ns he was going to do nothing but organize, etc.; 
bulls make him very nervous. 

To-day there has been but one man around, unless they have relayed again; 
but to-night there are two on the Job that I know of. 

These P. U. R. men, so this one tells me, are also State men and have com¬ 
missions from Harrisburg; are subject to the orders of the governor, should 
he need their services; they can arrest anywhere In the State of Pennsylvania. 
'When transferring operations to another part of the State they simply have to 
.“register” there, giving number of their commission, etc. 

General Superintendent Creighton has all these men on his division In charge. 
Fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis. 


Ai.toona, Pa., January 9, 1913. 

Mr. H. B. Pbbii.vm, 

President, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brothku: To-night at 11 o’clock, when I took last report to 
post olllt'e. 1 went to slump and general-delivery window, P. K. R. special agent, 
Russell Miller, called “ Red ” for short, crowded right up close, I backed away. 
He bought 30 cents’ worth of cards. I .said to him, “This Is going too far; do 
that again and I will take it up with Washington; I have treated you right; If 
you want to be dirty we will see what’s the redress ”; words to that effect. This 
Is the first time the attempt has been made. 

. Fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Couinial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., January 11, 1913. 


Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

St. iMuis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Perhaps the following may be of use: 

At 0.40 to-night I went to the post olliee for my mall, as the far West mail Is 
usually distribute*! at that time,; the clerk said they were late with It, and that 
It would be “ up ” at 10.15. I then went out onto Eleventh Street and up to 
Federal Alley, back of post office, walked through that alley to Ninth Street, 
“ Red,” Russell Miller, P. R. R. special agent, following me, about 60 foot be¬ 
hind. I tm-ned down Ninth Street to Eleventh Avenue and entered the Colonade 
Hotel, formerly the Gilbert, where In the presence of Wm. Gallagher, night 
clerk at that hotel, and D. F. McNeills, day clerk at the Cclonlal Hotel, who 
happened In, Miller admitted he had followed me as above, and that the alley 
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Is .^l> 80 latelF dark, no lights In It: that so far ns he knew I was a gentleman 
and law-abiding man; that he had no right to lay a hand on me: that he knew 
of no charges against me; that he was sorry that he had not met me under dif¬ 
ferent drcuinstances; that he did not like to follow me there, and indicated his 
instructions compelled him to do so; that he would not have my position for any 
consideration, indicating this was on account of the constant watch kept on me, 
and in an apologetical tone said sometimes we are placed in positions we do 
not like, this in speaking of his trip after me. 

I dellberateJy took the two men’s names, as above, in Miller’s presence and 
said to him, “ Bed, you have made another record to-night.” 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


As TO P. R. R. Espionage and the Characteristics of Its Spr-ciAi. Offtcf.r8. 

Ueauino, Pa., March IS, ISIS. 

Ex-P. R. B. Police Oflicer W. A. Rowers, 1110 Nortli Seventh Street, Harris¬ 
burg, Pa., stated on March 12, 1913, ns follows; 

That he served the P. R. R. for 23 years as siieclnl olllcer or policeman; that 
he was frozen out of the service In .lamiary, 1013; forcisl to resign because he 
failed to .spy upon employees, men whom he had known for years and who were 
among the most reliable employed by the P. R. U.; he refuseil to report them 
for visiting hotels, etc.; that during his service with the P. R. R. he would never 
shadow or report an employee or other [Kirson who was not guilty or suspected 
of crime. 

That graft is a big factor In the. niTesting of [leople on charge of trespassing 
on P. R. B. right of way or Jumping on train. 

That during the months of March. April, May, .Tune, .August, October, ami 
November, 1912, there were 589 arrests made by Philadelphia division spi'clal 
officers, principally on account of tre.spass and Jumping trains; that each arrest 
is sure to bring cost or a tine, the. size of which depends upon the amount of 
money the victim has at time of arrest; that he urges me to send a friend on the 
P. R. R. right of way with $15 or $20 on his person and see what happens; that 
a giKsl, solid fine and cost will follow, but If the victim has but a dollar or so he 
will he set free and the dollar taken from him. 

That he knows of his own knowledge that Captain of Police Shaeifer, P. R. R., 
Altoona, Pa., at the present time, while In Harrisburg took to his home a keg 
of whisky that had ijeim stolen from the P. R. R. and illscovered by Bowers; 
that after the thief had bei-n shot in the leg and arrested, Shaefter took the 
whisky home and used It. 

That he knows that Officers Shaeffer and Britton, the latter now in the em¬ 
ploy of the Southern R. R. in South Carolina as special officer, sold seven sides 
of harness leather to a harne.ss and saddle maker In Harrisburg, Pa., about one 
year after he (Bowers) had apprehendetl the thief and located the twelve sides 
of leather contained in the original lot. The party who bought the seven sides 
told Bowers of the transaction, and complained because Shaeffer and Britton 
beat him out of the eighth side. Bowers, being asked if the. P. R. R. knew of 
the sale of leather and had gotten the money for same, laughed and said, “ I 
should say not; they told me at headquarters the leather had been used In mak¬ 
ing belts and holsters.” Bowers says the real owner of the leather was never 
found. 

That in 1011 he was assigned to duty among the shopmen In Harrisburg; his 
instructions were to “ get among the men, talk with them, see If they are 
organizing, see what the men have to say about organizing, and that sort of 
thing, and report, giving names; also see that organizers do not get on right 
of way.” That other special officers had instructions to continuously follow 
organizers around the city and vicinity (Harrisburg), keeping them in sight all 
the time, and report their every movement; that his reports always showeil 
“ no Information about machinists organizing.” He exhibited copies of his re¬ 
ports February 25 to 28,1911, inclusive, all of which read as above. 

Bowers quotes numerous incidents where he claimed arrests were made by 
P. R. H. ^lecial officers simply to get the one dollar from so-called costs, but 
in 1908 this money was cut from the P. R. R. special officers, but that the 
aldermen get the same cost as before, and he intimates this " graft ” now goes 
to hlgber-up.s instead of to P. R. R. special officers. 
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Bowers cites Instances of the brutal characteristics of P. K. B. spet^l 
officers; one, that of Lieut. Towsley, of Harrisburg, Pa., In August, 1912. On 
this occasion a telephone message came to the ofBce that a drunken man was 
In a coach In P. K. B. yards, and to take him away. Bowers and Towsley 
proceeded there and found the man, who was so drunk he could not stands 
this IrrltaM Towsley, who with his lists beat the man up In an Inhuman way; 
the sight was sickening to Bowers, the man’s face and clothing In front being 
completely besmeared with blood. Bowers being asked If the man resisted 
arrest sold, “ Great Scott, no; he was so drunk he could not stand.” The 
man was locked up and next day paid his fine. 

That former Captain of Police Britton, who was brought to Harrisburg 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., on account of the reputation he made at Harrisburg as a 
drinker, gambler, and chaser of married women, had to leave Harrisburg, but 
the P. B. B. secured him a Job with the Southern It. B., and sent him there. 

That Lieut. Barr, Tyrone, Pa., Is of the same material us the others, and he 
has Incidents to cite along these lines regarding the man. 

That the superintendent’s private clerk at Harrisburg has charge of the 
Philadelphia division P. R. R. police force, and that all these things and more 
are known to him. 

T. B. Ellis. 


J. Franklin Miller, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he resides at 
2916 Huntington Avenue, Baltlmoi-e, Mil.; that during the year 1912 he was 
general chairman of the telegraphers employed on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie: that on or about .Tuly 16. 1912, he convened 
a telegraphers general committee Iti Philadelphia, Pa., having previously 
renteil for that purpose a house known as No. .S41.5 North Twenty-second Street, 
Tioga, Philadelphia, Pa., and that the said committee remained In session from 
July 16 to Seiitemhor 15, 1912; the said committee consistiHl of T. W. Truitt, of 
Middletown, Del.; O. T. Arendt, of Foxhurg, Pa.; A. L. Rex, of Mapelton 
Depot, Pa.; T. E. Fuller, of Lutherville, Md.; that durltig all the time said 
committee was In session between the dates aforementioned Its members were 
under constant surveillance by detectives (“mployed by said Penn.sylvanla Rail¬ 
road Co., there being from two to eight of them on watch at all times of the 
night and day. 

Deponent further states that all persons who visited the committee aforesaid 
were followed by one or more of the said detectives, and that he was Informed 
on reliable authority that each detective was furnished a considerable sum of 
money by the Pennsylvania Rallriaul Go. to defray traveling and other expenses 
that might be Inciirretl In following such persons. 

Deponent further states that from the appearance of the said detectives 
that he believes that all memhers of the aforesaid comndttei' and many of the 
visitors to said commltte<> were In danger of bodily harm while being followed 
by such suspicious characters. 

J. Kkanklin Millkb. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of December, 1912. 

[SEAL.] .John T. Pakdy, Notary Public. 


Atfidavit by G. B. Niohttnoale, G. S. & T. O. B. T. Genebal Committee, 
Division No. 17, Newfield, N. J. 

On the evening of October 8, 1912, a man callwl at my home and Introduced 
blmself as Mr. Payne, representing the secret-service department of the General 
Managers' Association. 

He stated that he had had me under observation for 10 years and he now had 
A position for me. I Inquired what sort of a position. He replied that it would 
be along the lines suggested by the association, with the general object In view 
of eliminating the loss of time and money now expended by railroads In meeting 
and discussing grievances with the general committees of the various railroad 
organizations; that I would be expected to attend important meetings not only 
of my own organization (the O. R. T.), but such others as they might direct, 
and .advise them promptly of any proposed legislation, either Industrial, or 
political, so that they might adjust the trouble In advance, and thus save the 
time of the committees and themselves. 
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■ I declWal the offer, but he refused to consider my answer as flnal, and spoke 
at'considerable length on the advantages to be derived, In effect; That I had 
served the O. R. T. ably for a long time without substantial reward, and now it 
was up to me to consult my o\yn interest; that I owed It to my family to place 
myself out of the reach of the uncertainty and unsatisfactory conditions of an 
or()lnnry workingman’s life; that I would be really helping my fellow working¬ 
men without their knowledge; that there was no possibility of detection, as I 
would never be addressed or known by my employers by my proper name in any 
correspondence; that he could get plenty of men right In my own division If he 
chose, but that they did not have the ability which ho recogtilzed In me and 
which he wished to retain In their Interest. 

I then asked what salary they would pay for such services. He said that 
that would depend upon my success In the future; but at the start I would re¬ 
ceive approximately as much us I now received from the railroad and the 
O. B. T. combined, and wouhl, of course, continue in my present positions. He 
warned me that should I enter their employ that it would be Impossible to 
“ double-<T08S ” them, ns they always had one employee checkeil by another; 
also reminded me that the association was very powcrftd, and any railroad 
employee that they considered objectionable could easily be gotten rid of. I 
asked him If he was threatening me. He said not at all, that he merely meani 
to convey the Idea that with them division officials were very small fry. 

He said that the cause of the O. R. T. on the I*. H. It. was hopeless, as It hud 
Iwen all “fixed "; that (lompers did not favor a strike and that Perham would 
not dare consider anything that (lompers did not approve. 

I told him that he was wasting time, as I had no Intention of trying to walk 
In two directions at the same time. He then proposed that I should come to 
Philadelphia the next evening and meet his superior, who, he felt sure, could 
convince me that It would be worth iny while to accept his proposition. 1 tolil 
him that I would consider the matter. He then left, having spent two hours 
here. 

When I told him that I would consider coming to Philadelphia, It occurnsl 
to me that I might be able to recognize his “ superior ’’ or gain some knowle<lge 
that might be useful; but, upon rellectlon, I decided that should I attend such 
a conference there might be a plan to comprondse me In some way and that I 
would not take the hazard, so I wired him that I would not come up, and to 
consider the matter closed. 

I received a letter the following day (attached), and on the evening of the 
Ifith he again called and rehashed some of his former arguments, and finally, 
when he understood that he was making no Impression, he warned me to say 
nothing to anyone that he had been here, as it could do no good and might 
result unpleasantly. 

G. R. NionriNOALK. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 2d day of April, 1914. 

Frank Morrell, Notary Public. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firkmf,n and Bnoinemen, 

Peoria, III., November S, ISIS. 


Mr. Prank Paqhin, 

First General Vice President Brotherhood Railway Carmen, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Sib and Bbotheb: Upon my return to this office I find your letter of 
October 80, and I am not surprised that you should be Interested In the situa¬ 
tion on the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Oo. (east). In order that you 
may know all that I know of the matter I will recite the situation as follows: 

1. For many years past the Pennsylvania Co., by a systematic employment 
of members of this brotherhood for “special duty service,” have succeeded In 
discounting or discrediting much of the brotherhood's work. While these men 
will not confess that they are “ spotters ” there Is no question In my mind but 
what they furnish Information to the officials, and discourage our members 
doing that which the officials object to, as a part of the services they perform 
and for which (^ey receive extra compensation. I mean by this that while 
these members of this organization are nominally “ air-brake Inspectors,” “ In¬ 
spectors of switching yards,” etc., they are expected to do “ dirty work ” on the 
side. The result of this policy has been that the brotherhoods have In past 
years been quite weak on the Pennsylvania lines east. 
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2. Notwithstanding the methods adopted by the railroad companies to 
weaken this brotherhood and others, as Just stated, within the past few years 
the members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order of Bailway 
Oonductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ^d Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Englnemen have acquired a degree of aggressiveness in wage mat¬ 
ters that Is surprising, not only to others, but to the officials of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Co. While this new characteristic of employees of the Pennsylvania 
lines east has not been so pronounced with the engineers and conductors, so 
far as the B. K. T. and B. L. P. & B. are concerned, I believe I state the truth 
when I say our membership have developed a high degree of courage In pro¬ 
tecting their own interests. During the year 1912 a temporary cooperation 
between members of the 0. R. C., B. B. T., and B. L. P. & E. (which cooperation 
the members of the B. L. B. refu.sed to Join) secured a very fair settlement of 
the electrical question and adjusted many grievances that could not have been 
adjusted otherwise. During these negotiations it became necessary to take a 
strike vote, and It appearwi at one time that nothing could avoid a srlke of all 
conductors, trainmen, switchmen, firemen, etc. The fact that the B. L. P. & R 
Included almost half of the engineers on the road would have made the strike 
a very serious one. Since that time the B. L. E. and B. L. F. & E. have agreed 
to cease their wrangling and have, so far as wages, working conditions, and 
grievances are concerned, become one organization. In that the two organiza¬ 
tions support each other In all such matters. 

8. Having regard for the wonderful changes In the work of the brotherhoods, 
as heretofore set forth, certain officials of the Pennsylvania road (east) con¬ 
ceived the Idea that the only way to weaken. If not destroy, the four railway 
brotherhoods was to Institute an organization of all employees on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania R. R. While the prospectus and the statements of the organizers of this 
new associntion would Imllcate that the officials of the road have nothing to 
do with It, the fact that the officials are approving the movement—In fact minor 
officials are acting as organizers for the movement—leads us to believe that 
this new organization Is simply an instrument adopted by the Pennsylvania 
lines (east) to destroy thc.se four brotherhoods. Among the advantages offeretl 
by the new organization for all employees of the Pennsylvania lines Joining 
It are that the expen.se will be less, wage.s, working conditions, and grievances 
may bo adjusted more readily by the friendship of the officials of the company, 
cooperative stores will be inslltutetl heretifter. cheap Insurance and pensions 
will be assured, etc. It Is not strange that the shop employees, track em- 
ployet'S, clerks, and other branches of service that have been coerced In the 
past, would gladly look to an organization of this kind, which they could join 
without fear of dismissal from the service of that company, and tlie result has 
been that the organization made wonderful strides for a few weeks, and It was 
claimed that whenever a majority of the employees of the Pennsylvania lines 
(east) were members of this new as.soclatlon all schedules and agreements with 
the four railway brotherhoods would he abrogated and the new organization 
would make schedules for every man in the service, etc. 

4. For the past two or three years Mr. W. II. Pierce, a special organizer of 
this brotherhood, has been doing excellent work on many roads, among which 
the Pennsylvania Co. has been a mo.st prolific field. AVhen he was confronted by 
the arguments of the organizers of the new organization, he found himself 
greatly handicapped In securing applications for membership from the young 
firemen who had ju.st entered the service and who had been led to believe that 
their best Interests lay In the new organization instead of In the B. L. P. & E. 
Mr. Pierce, being a very aggressive man, fought the new organization as best 
he could at public meetings, and, so I understand, at one public meeting where 
a large number of employees of the Pennsylvania lines from all classes of 
service (including some officials) were present, Mr. Pierce advised the shopmen, 
etc., that if they desired to form an organization, they should form one of their 
own, and not Join an organization intended to displace the railway brother¬ 
hoods. Such a suggestion was received with such hearty acclaim by those pres-, 
ent, that I understand Mr. Pierce secured the signature or approval of 700 men 
present who heretofore have been dented the privilege of Joining any organiza¬ 
tion. I understand from Mr. Pierce that he has no doubt that he can organize 
the shopmen, possibly the trackmen, and the office men In an organization of 
" Pennsylvania employees,” and that without very much opposition from the 
officials. I do not mean that they would approve the breaking up of their 
own scheme, but It Is understood that they would probably not dismiss m^ 
from service for Joining the organization referred to. I have advised Mr, 
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Pierce that he has nothing to gain by organizing these men for, not being in 
ti>at line of service, they would probably elect officers from among their own 
ranks, and after all of his own efforts he would have nothing, not even com¬ 
pensation, for his work. In reply, he has said that he was not looking for office 
or for compensation, but he wSs determined that the Pennsylvania Co. was not 
going to disrupt these railway brotherhoods by their new scheme, and he has 
been “lighting the devil with fire.” 

I am sending carbon copy of this letter to President Ryan, of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen; to President Perham, of the Order of Railroad Telegra¬ 
phers; to President Franklin, of the International Brotherhoo<l of Boiler¬ 
makers ; to President Johnston, of the International Association of Machinists: 
and President Kline, of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, and for 
that reason I have described the situation at length. 

I shall be glad to hear from all concerned, stating any objection they might 
have to the organization of the employees on the I'ennsylvania Railroad into 
one organization, with the exception of those crafts represented by the railroad 
brotherhoods, which will be exempted from membership therein. 

Tours, fraternally. 


W. S. C.\KTEK, President, 


As TO THE P. R. R. Pitting One Employee Against ANOTHKn, Assisting in 
Forming Dual Obganizations, and Fobteiiino Same. 


Philadelphia, Pa., August 5, 191S. 


Mr. H. B. Pebham, President, St, Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother; Mr. M. S. Samson, 4200 Olrard Avenue, Phlladclphln, 
Pa., in the presence of P. A. Wenrich, grand dlvLsIoii organizer, said at his home 
to-night, as follows: 

That In 1909 the Philadelphia Terminal P. R. R. Conductors’ Association 
was formed with a charter membership of i;t1 ; these men. In many Instances, 
came from the ranks of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of which Mr. 
Sammon is a local officer. 

That Mr. L. K. Man- was present at the formation of the association and 
attendeil a banquet given by it. 

That he (Sammon) begun warfare agaln.st the nioveraent, and was arresteil 
and placed In Jail through charges brought against him by some of the ring- 
lenders. 

That also he was summoned before officials of the P. R. R. and severely repri¬ 
manded because of his fight against the association. 

That he secunnl evidence with which he was able to bring about the ex¬ 
pulsion of numbers of the members of the B. R. T. on account of their connec¬ 
tion with the forming of the a.ssoclatlon. 

That he secured much correspondence pertaining to the formation of the as¬ 
sociation, which passed between the officials of the P. R. R. and certain of the 
employees connected with the organizing of the nssocintlon, and that he has 
all of this and other papers In connection wKIi the move; In fact, he has practi¬ 
cally all of the papers and paraphernalia belonging to the association; that he 
won the fight completely; the association was disorganized; that many of the 
expelled members of the B. R. T. have since begged for reinstatement to the 
brothCThood. 

Sammon is now local chairman for the R. R. T. on the Philadelphia Terminal 
Division, P. R, R., and an employee of that railroad. 

For your information. 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. E. Ellis. 


FEBHAH EXHIBIT HO. 4. 

G. R. Difaieg worked for seven years for the P. R. B. as a boiler maker. 
Was gang leader, and once during this time was suspended for five days on 
account of the actions of one of his men who was new to the work. 

About last December he was called into the master mechanic's office and 
found there, two P. R. R. bulls with the master mechanic Andrus. They accused 
Mr. Difaieg of belonging to the new brotherhood, but this he denied. They, 
however. Insisted, but told him that they had a good Job for him and to go 
with them that afternoon. 
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That atteruooQ he was toU that he was to go to the brotherhood meetings 
and find out what men were members and report them. That the compan; 
would take good care of him—that he would hare a life job, would wear good 
clothes, and have all of his expenses paid. 

He told the secret-service man who made this proposition that he did not 
care to earn a living that way. The buil told him to keep his mouth shut about 
the occurrence, and four days after his refusal to serve he was furloughed. 
The next day he reported on relief on account of injuries received, and 
remained on relief for two months, and then, In accordance with regulations, 
reporteil for work, but was informed that there was no work for him, nor has 
he been given work since. 

He has since then ui)plied to tlie master meclianic for a recommendation, but 
the master mechanic said that lie could not give him one, and told him that he 
would have to see the superintendent. Alsu asked him how was his friend 
Billy Pierce, the organizer and president of the new brotlierhood. He has 
made one effort to see the superintendent, but was not successful. 

J. G. B. Ditaijm. 

W. H. PiKBCE. 


State of New Jersey, 

County 0 / Hudson, city of Jersey City, ss: 

Walter A. Krnnz, of full age, being duly sworn according to law, upon his 
oath sayeth: I am employeil by S, (1. I.ong, general manager of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Uallroad Go., at a salary of ,$‘25 per day; my employment is to find out 
Information from the trainmen of the said Pennsylvania Railroad Go. regarding 
their transactions and doing at their meetings, and a.scertaln, if possible, the 
vote of the men and liow Ihe same is taken, and such other information which 
would work for tlie benefit of the company and be detrimental to the men, I 
was also specially instructed by J. A. Donnelly, chief clerk for Mr. Long, to' 
see and Interview one Edward McMahon, of Rahway, N. J., passenger con¬ 
ductor In the employment of the said Pennsylvania Railroad Go. I further 
state that Edward P. Glark, of Camden, N. J., is engaged by said company for 
the same purpose and with the same Instructions, and further state that at 
the same time these instructions were given to me there were about ten other 
men present In the same room and received the same instructions. I was 
especially instructed to obtain above lt\formatton at any expense. My age is 
20 years; my place of residence is Rldgwuy Hotel, Camden, N. J.; my home is 
In El Paso, Tex. 

Walter A. Kbanz. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me tills tenth day of June, A. D. 1912. 

[seal.] Edward Marklet, 

Notary Public, New Jersey. 


Mr. B. B. Perham, 

President, St. Twuis, Mo. 


The Portage, 

Akron, Ohio., December 2i, 1912. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Vours of the 21st recelvetl here to-day noon. 

Brother John Mitchell was mentioned in a very indirect and indistinct way 
by a couple of parties In Altoona, and in accordance with your first letter on 
the subject, this part of it will be worked out—perhaps the “ .John Doe ” or 
the “ and others ” in the “ Baker case ” may mean him—^however, we will see, 
as progress is made. 

Relative the $200 furnished “ bulls ” during the ‘‘ siege ” at 8415, I think you 
will recall that 1 gave you this Information. It was told me by a member of 
the Philadelphia city police department the night before I took up the location 
of Mr. Long. I will later on get hold of that party or another and get names 
and dates. One of the “ bulls ” told my man. 

Will ask that If anyone else is put into this ease you advise me In order that 
we may not get Into confusion. 

With best wishes, yours, fraternally. 


T. B. Elus, 

General Delivery, Indianapolis, Ind.' 


Dibtbiot or OoLtnaiA, ss :' 

John A. Brandon, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he resides at 
■Whitewater, Wls.; that during the year 1912 he was employed as a^traveling 
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orsanifler for 4l»e Order of Ballroad Telegraphers, and In that capacity It waa 
hla duty to visit as many of the telegraph and signal employees of the Penn* 
sylvanla Ballroad Co. as he could reach, with the object of Initiating them In 
the said organisation; that during the months of July, August, and September, 
1012, he was under constant surveillance by detectives employed by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Ballroad Co.; that on or about August 15, while on North Twenty- 
second Street, Tioga, Philadelphia, Pa., In the presence of another organiser 
named E. A. Compton, he was followed by two of the said detectives, one of 
whom was a negro. Deponent stopped and asked them why they were follow¬ 
ing him; the white man replied: “We will follow yon as much as we like, 
and we have got your measure.” The negro then placed his hand upon his hip 
pocket as If about to draw a gun, whereupon deponent proceetled about his 
business, not wishing to get Into an altercation under such circumstances; 
several times thereafter deponent was spoken to In a threatening manner by 
one or more of the said detectives, and he most firmly believes that all the time 
he was employed upon this W'ork he was in danger of being assault^ by said 
detectives, and constantly refrained from going out on the streets alone after 
nightfall on that account. 

John A. Bbanuon. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of December, 11)12, at Wash¬ 
ington. D. C. 

(SEAL.] Pauline M. Withers, 

Notary Public, D. C. 


[aenerni offices Brothorliood of Rallwny Clerks, affiliated with the Amerhan Fe<leratlon 
of Labor, Juo. J. Carrigan, grand president, 4011-10-11-12 Kiinsns City Life Rullding.] 


Kansas City, Mo., Oecember 16, 11112, 

Mr, II. B. Perham, 

President Order Railroad Telcffraphers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Replying to your favor of recent date, relative to 
Brother Riley being threatened with violence while he was working on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, when they commenced their discriminatory tactics 
against our brotherhood. Brother Riley advises as foilows: 

“ Referring to Brother Perham’s request for the name of the man who threat¬ 
ened me, or, rather, uttered the implied threat, on the ferryboat between Jersey 
City and New York, wliile I have every reason to believe that he represented the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and w'as acting under In.structions, yet I have no way of 
e.stabllshing that fact. He did not volunteer his name, and it did not occur to 
me at the time to ‘ feel him out,’ but later I regretted that I did not do so for 
future use. If the occasion should arise. I was watched so closely, every moment 
being under the surveillance of those whom I felt reasonably sure were eml.saarles 
of the company, that the Incident did not make the Impression upon me which it 
perhaps otherwise would. Prom the moment that I called our general commit¬ 
tee together In Washington to the time I left the line, I do not think I was out 
of sight of these supposed secret-service men more than a very short time, 
probabl.v for a period of two months. The only time I eluded them was when I 
left a fictitious address In the mall-forwarding book at the National Hotel at 
Washington. I had no more than turned away from the counter until I noticed 
a party who had unsuccessfully tried to engage me, as well as memliers of the 
committee In conversation, go to the counter, look at the book, and make a 
memorandum, I had, as soon as our committee met, warned them against talk¬ 
ing with strangers, advising them that I had every reason to believe that the 
company had their secret-service men on the ground for the purpose of trying 
to ascertain Just what we intended to do. However, some two or three days 
later they had again found me, as I recognized them from seeing them in Wash¬ 
ington. 

However, I do not think I had before met up with the man who uttered the 
Implied threats on the ferryboat. The facts of the case were as follows; 

I went aboard the boat about sundown and was standing out on the upper 
deck. It seemed that this man was rather 111 at ease. He passed me two or 
three times, evidently hoping to get me away from the crowd. I paid but little 
attention to him, and In fact would not have noticed him had he not given me a 
scrutinizing glance each time he passed me. 

As we neared the New York shore the crowds began to go below, and there 
was no one left near enough to overhear an ordinary conversation. This man 
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came up to me, and as near as I remember tbe follo\i4og Vtu tbe eiw^ cod> 
versation which ensued. He remarked; 

“ Nice evening." 

“ Tes; very pleasant.” 

“ Your face looks familiar. Where are you from?" 

“ From the West.” 

“ What business are you engaged in?” 

“ I am a traveling man,” 

“ Well, I thought probably you was interfering with the employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. I Just wanted to warn you that if such was the 
case, that there have been a number of mysterious disappearances of men en¬ 
gaged in the same manner, right here in New York. So if that is your game, 
look out.” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ I am generally able to take care of myself whether in 
New York or elsewhere. I appreciate your advice and the danger which you 
mention does not concern me In the least.” 

I then turned away .abruptly and left him. In the meantime the boat had 
reached Its slip and I joined the crowd and hurried ashore. 

He was a man of about 3.5 years of age. Heavy set, powerful build, had a 
small black mustache and a protruding under Jaw which gave him the appear¬ 
ance of being a rulllan or prise fighter with a bulldog tenacity. 

As before stated, I have every reason to believe that he was an employee of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, was acting for them, and was prevented from say¬ 
ing more on account of getting no chance to speak to me privately until the boat 
had almost reached Its dock. Furthermore, I am firmly convinced that I would 
have been In great bodily danger had it been dark and no witnesses had been on 
the upper deck. 

I regret very much that I did not give him a chance to speak to me after we 
landed, ns T would then no doubt have secured Information which would be 
valuable to Urother Perliam at this time." 

I, too, regret that Brother Riley can give no further Information, and that 
there is no way In which he can establish the fact beyond a reasonable doubt 
that this man represente<l the company. 

With best wishes for your success In your operations against the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Co., I remain, 

Sincerely and fraternally, Jno. J. Cabbioan, 

Orand President. 


Attempted Bbibeby op J. J. I-ovitt, Xbvtn, Pa., 1911. 

PiTTSBUBOH, Pa., January SI, ISIS. 

January SO, 1913, at Henry Hotid, Pittsburgh, Pa., J. J. Lovltt stated as 
follows: 

That on the first visit of the party he gave me a slip of paper with name of 
Scott and a post-office bbx number, East I.tberty, Pa., written on It, and told me 
that If I was not successful In handing the papers from our headquarters to 
him at the P. R. U. station, Pittsburgh, to mall them to the address given. 

That I got on same train with this man, sat In a seat a few feet back of him, 
and saw him exhibit his pass to the conductor; he went to Pittsburgh and I 
lost him In the crowd at the station. 

He was about 6 feet high, weight about 185, 26 or 28 years old, full face, red 
cheeks, and rather a blond, with short-cut hair. I would recognize him readily. 

(More of this.) 

T, E. Eiiis. 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 1$, 191S. 

Mr, H. B. Pebham, 

President, St. Louis, Uo, 

Dbab Sia and Bbothkb: Last evening Officer McFarland, thirty-ninth district, 
Philadelphia, Pa., said. In presence of J. Leven, shoemaker, 8444 North Twen¬ 
tieth Street, Tioga, Philadelphia, Pa., that he did not know what buflding the 
special officers were watching last summer on Twenty-second Street, but that 
he was Instructed they were all right; at first he declared that when citizens 
there complained of the suspicious presence of the fonr men, including i negro, 
he talked with one of tbmn, who exhibited written aaOMiity to be there; at. 
flrM McFarland said it was by a private detective agmey, and than Ms-Ban* " 
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tenant, Johnson, tltlrty-nlntli Oistrtct; und tUat he was tohl these men were 
ad right, therefore.he did not Interfere with them; that he did not bother to 
find ont who or what the people were that the special ofBcjjrs were watching; 
that they were there by Instructions of a private detective agency and were not 
einidoyed by a railroad company. 

When I asked him If Instructions from private detective agencies were sup- 
liosed to be good with city policemen he said, “ Who are you, asking so many 
questions? You will have to see the lieutenant.” 

Yours, fraternally, T. B. Ellis, 

drncnil Delivery, I'hUiiilelimm. I’a. 


PESHAX EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

•Vl.TOO.N.V, r.V., ./HIU' ‘ti, Dill. 

.St.itkmext Made bv Patrolman .Ioiin Hookukroer At rni Ueferemk to 

r.rTirKR-IiAI.I.AOIlEll .\HTIAY. 


At ll.riO p. ni. .Tunc 24, 1911, I was at Green .Avenue and Tenth Strei't. T saw 
(Tiarles I.ulher ami two women coining frmii County Deti-ctive Spangler’s resi¬ 
dence, which Is located on Tenth Street between Green und Chestnut Avenues. 
I went from there to Chestnut Avenue and Seventh Street to make my 12.15 a. iii. 
report at box 44. I left there and wiuit down to tiremi Avenue und Seventh 
.Street, then came up to Ninth Street: this was about 12.20. 1 heard some loud 
talk at Chestnut Avenue and Ninth Stiwt und went up that way; when I got 
there I saw Charles Luther talking to tiallagher and a man naiiUHl Itohlnson; 
they were standing in front of the Ilotel Senate oltice. When I came up to them 
Gallagher said that he was being abused by Luther and wanted a stop put to it. 
I said, “ Gentlemen It Is Sunday morning, you will have to cut It out.” Luther 
then said to Gallagher, “I would like to take you out on the hill and lick you; 
I could lick six like you.” Gallagher said, “ I would be a fiKd to go out on the 
hill with you. ns you are loadeil with tools and 1 haven’t anylhing.” Oidlagher 
said, “ Go at me here, man to man.” I then said to Luther, “ You are an offleer 
of the law; Instead of agitating trouble, you should help put It down.” By 
that time a car came along; Luther and a woman got on the car. As I.uther 
got on the car he called to Gallagher, “ I would like to trim you.” Gallagher 
said, “Go on, you are a four flusher.” I stood and talkeil to Gallagher and 
Itobinson until about 12..55 a. m., then went across the street and walked up as 
far us the Colonade Hotel; was there about a minute; I heard a crai'k; It 
sounded like hitting a man with a barrel stave. I ran down to the Senate and 
found Oallagher laying on the street, beat up and bleeding; Luther hud a hold 
of Robinson. At this time County Detective Siiangler rushed In und got hold 
on Luther. When I was at Glunt’s corner Luther was going down Ninth Street 
to Green Avenue. I said to Officer Spangler, “ Where is I.uther.” He said, “ It 
was not Luther; I got hold of the wrong fellow.” I then mot Fire Chief Alle- 
man; he told me that he hud ordereil the amhulance. Gallagher was still laying 
there; Officer Spangler got a hold of Gallagher and drug him up by the neck 
over to the curb, and held him there until the ambulance arrived. As far as I 
could notice, while in conversation with Gallagher, he was sober, and I could 
not detect any liquor on him. 

There was no complaint made to me about anything, except what Gallagher 
said about Luther abusing him. Luther said nothing to me, nor did any women 
complain to me. 

During the assault I noticed Capt. Shaffer, of the railroad police, rush in; 
he was in a position to make the arrest or assist Officer Spangler in making the 
same. Officers Shaffer, Spangler, and Luther were together a short time before. 
Shaffer and Spangler were on the scene when Luther assaulted Gallagher, anil 
were there after same took place, and asslsteil I.uther In making his escape. 

Others that I saw there were Joseph O’Neil, Fire Chief Alleman, Singer, Ekl. 

Onlel, 

SaSlD'—S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 11-17 
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With reference to attached affidavit, stories were circulated about J. J. 
Gallagher lasulting Mrs. Luther and a woman named Miss Graham, irhese 
stories were investigated, with the results as per attached memoranda. 

Statement in Regabb to a Pkei.kminarv Investioation Ooncbbnino the Atut- 

oATioNs Contained in the Afmdavit oe John J. Gamaoheb, and Otheb 

Cobkelatkd Matters. 

Editor Kelly, Altoona Times, Altoona, Ta., upon being interviewed by J. H. 
McGrail and T. K. Ellis, evening of December 6, 1912, at Times Building, 
Altoona, Pa., in relation to assault commltteti by Charles Luther upon J. J. 
Gallagher on June 25, 1911, stated that be (Kelly) was going home on a street 
car Sunday a. m., June 25, 1911; .saw the man, Gallagher, sitting on curbstone 
with face badly beaten up and in a used-up condition, and thought he had been 
hit by a street car. In conver.satloii regarding tlie affair Mr. Kelly stated 
emphatically that in his opinion the affair was a frame up against Gallagher. 
His opinion was expressed In presence of J. H. McGrail, Altoona, Pa., and 
I. E. Ellis. 

On December 7,1912, in .Tunlata, Pa., High Constable Joseph C. Norris, who' Is 
also street commissioner, statai, in jirespnce of H. B, Porhani and T. E. Ellis, 
that Charles Luther, who was at tliat time ward constable of Juniata, Pa., and 
who committal the assault upon the i)orson of Jolm J. Gallagher In 1911, was 
at that same time employal by the P. R. U. Co. as blacksmith at their Juniata 
shops; had been emidoyed there for some years previous to that time and is 
yet employed by the said P. R. R. Co.; that Luther's reputation In Juniata is 
bad; that all of the trouble occurring In Juniata, I’a., during the labor troubles 
In 1911 was caused by the P. R. R. detectives, and that Luther was the moving 
spirit or originator of all plans connected wilh the had work done by the detec¬ 
tives, enumerating many incidents occurring during that period. 

Mr. Norris states that in his opinion tiie episode occurring during 1911 at the 
Senate Hotel, Altoona, Pa., wherein a female employee of that hotel charged 
one J. J. Gallagher with Insulting her, and whose name Mr. Norris believes to 
have been Graham, was a frame up, or put-up job, for the purpr)se of getting 
Gallagher as organizer away from that hotel, and believes one Cliarles Luther, 
of Juniata, Pa., was also re.sponsible for that frame up, and that, without hav¬ 
ing direct knowledge upon tlie subject, a casli consideration was given for lu- 
ventlug the story against Gallagher. 

Mr. Mecklej’, proprietor of ikioI room and cigar store In Juniata, Pa., stated 
that It Is a matter of general opinion in Juniata that the occurrence at the 
Senate Hotel, Altoona, in 1911, wherein .1. J. (iallagher was accused of Insulting 
a female employee, was a put-up Jolt or frame up for tlie puritose of getting 
Organizer Gallagher to leave town. 

Mr. J. F. O’Neill, butcher, corner Ninth and Chestnut Avenue, Altoona, Pa., 
stated. In presence of H. B. Perlmm and T. E. Ellis, on December 7, 1012, that 
he was proprietor of Hotel Senate, Altoona, Pa., during the trouble between the 
P. B. B. and Its shopmen in 1911, and at the time J. J. Gallagher was accusetl 
of having Insulted a young woman by the imiue of Graham, who was 18 or 19 
years old; residence, Juniata, Pa.; employetl by .said O’Neill at Hotel Senate; 
that the morning the accusation was made Miss Graham came In late, end as 
he had been Inconvenlenceil thereby be asked her as to cause, and she stated, 
among otlier filings, that she made an affidavit against Gallagher and had re¬ 
ceived some money from a third party for making said affidavit. 

O’Neill said that both Miss Graham and her father received money for mak¬ 
ing the affidavit and that her father accompanied her to the alderman’s office 
to make the affidavit—Alderman I.«ak—and that there is no question In his 
mind but that the two P. R. R. detectives at that time boarding at his hotel put- 
up the Job against Gallagher. 

H. B. Pebham. 


tBobsrt A. Ilendersos, attorney at law, Altoona, Fa., Blatr County Trust BoUdlng.) 

Jri.y 31, 1811. 

Mr. PSANK JtoRRtsoN, IVnsftfnfrfoa, D. C. 

Mv Deab Sm: About six weeks ago Charles Luther, a constable In toe em¬ 
ploy of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., assaulted one of the labor oriihilzers, 
John J. Gallagher, here in Altoona, and' Injured him so badly that Oallagher 
was confined to the hospital for a week. Luther bad been a fugitive irpor 
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JWtlce uvtll A tew da;a ago, when he gave biraself up. In the meantime Oal- 
lai^ and the other labor organizers had left Altoona, and I am unable to 
locate them at present so as to notlfy.iOaUaglier of the hearing here. Will you 
please let me know his address. 

. Yours, very truly, 

K. A. UsNimasoN, 


Mr. R. A, Hemoebson, 

Blair County Trust Building, Attoom, Pa. 


Avavst 1, lOU. 


My Deak Mb. Hendebson : Your favor of July .31 received In regard to Mr. 
John J. Oallagher. I desire to say that Mr. Gallagher Is organizer for the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, and Is not directly under control of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of laibor, hence I do not know his address. I am writing to 
the secretary of the organization to-day asking him to furnish you with Mr. Giil- 
lagher’s address. I am also uTitlng to our organizer In Altoona. Mr. J. M. Iraler, 
asking him to call up Organizer Flynn over the long-distance telephone and 
try and arrange to have Mr. Gallaglier present at the hearing of tlie case, which 
I understuiul Is for to-morrow. 

Very truly, yours, 

Fr.w'k Mobwsox, 

.SVcrc/or// American Pcdcratim o/ Labor. 


Mononoahei,.v House, 
I’iltsburgli, Pa., August 22, V.>tJ. 

Mr. Fbakk SIoeuison, IVashington, I). ('. 

Bear Sib and Bbotiier ; In answer to your favor of llie 13th Inst., Inclosing 
clippings from Altoona daily pnt)er of July 28, revived, and contents carefully 
noted. In answer thereto beg leave to state ns f<illowa: 

If you would only look over your tiles you will tind wliere I have sniimitted 
to you a report, also inclo.sed clippings tlie same as you have Inclosed to roe, 
and prior to doing tliis I wrote you and informed yt)u that Brotlier Ireland 
would also call at your oflice and give to you in detail statement of tlie mutter 
In question. You later acknowletlge that Brotlier Ireland did so. 

■ From the time this controvei-sy started I have written to different people of 
Altoona, and from wliat Information I mil able to glean, Ihls said Clara 
Graham was not alone employed by llio I’ennsylvanla It. It. Co. to get tlio 
liartles In question In bad repute, but has also a iwlice record In the courts of 
Altoona, which leads me to believe that she will do most anything for a mone¬ 
tary consideration. This, of course, does not Justify the actions of tlie brothers 
In question In purchasing for her wines and liquors, or even mingling In her 
society. I think you are not unmindful of the good advice you gave to the 
both brothers during your stay In Altoona. I think you can also recall to mind 
my advice along those lines and the pitfalls tliat might await our agents or 
organizers, who with matured bodies and young heads miglit become victims 
M such pitfalls. But they heedetl not our words of warning, and I must say 
that Brother Bork acd I are not responsible f<»r the result. 

I 1 tave also written to our attorney, Mr. Henderson, and told him that anv 
^istance I could render in clearing up this case I would only be too willing to 
w. 1 have also written to Gallagher and Schmitt and recommended that if 
th^’ were Innocent of the alleged charges that they should accompany me Imrae- 
illately to Altoona and there prove their Innocence, and by so doing purify the 
Mlgma that has been plnce<l upon the movement by their alleged actions. As 
lar as l am concerned I know not tlie parties In question, have never spoken 
to them, and never associated with that class of people; and I can also say In 
all sincerity that Brother Bork Is equally as Innocent as I, who was not there 
on the date of July the 4th. 

So hoping this win be satisfactory, I beg to remain. 

Fraternally, yours, 

T. H. Flynn. 


ITitsbubgh, Pa., August S2, 1911. 

Mr. FikNK Mobbison, Washington, D. C. 

_ Bear Sib ako Bbovkeb: 1 had the pleasure of meeting Organizer Flynn to¬ 
day, who banded me your letter which contained inclos^ clippings from the 
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Altoona dally papers, and which Involved my name In connection with that of 
Gallagher and Schmitt, and which Mr. Flynn wrote to you some time ago about 
I beg to state as briefly as I possibly can all connections I had with the Altoona 
affair: 

First. According to the sworn affidavit of Clara Graham, the girl In ques¬ 
tion at the Senate Hotel, who alleges that I did, with Gallagher and Schmitt 
on the 4th day of July, 1011, buy her beer Is a falsehood. On the 4th day of 
July I first arrived In Altoona. Being a holiday, shops being closed, I took 
advantage of the day and associated with the Polish, the Slavish, and Rou¬ 
manians for the purpose of arranging a meeting and for organizing purposes, 
which can be clearly demonstrated by a meeting 1 held the following night, 
July 5, and which I reported to your office. It Is true that warrants were 
sworn out for the arrest of Gallagher and Schmitt, but I am Informetl that 
my name was never mentlone<l, nor was there warrant Issued for my arrest, 
other than I was a party to quietly getting Schmitt out of the city, which I 
thought was a duty I owed Mr. Schmitt, owing to the fact that I knew the 
sources that this prearranged conspiracy came from, and realizing that Gal¬ 
lagher and Schmitt were Innocent, and that the railroad corporation, through 
one of tlielr agencies, Mr. Jones, who was stopiilng at the said hotel, had en- 
lisM the cooperation of one of the bartenders to further the scheme to ruin 
the name of Gallagher ami Hchmilt. I not only advised Gallagher and Schmitt 
to be watchful, but I did go further and gave to Mr. Jones all that could be 
givwi In the manly art of sclfslcfense. 

In conclusion allow me to say that I am willing to meet you, or any agent 
yon appoint, or any man you wmild suggest, including our attorney, Mr. Hen¬ 
derson, In the city of Altoona and i>rove conclusively that I am In no way con¬ 
nected with the statement made hy the Associated Press or the sworn affidavit 
of the said Clara Graham; neither have T ever had the so-called pleasure of 
meeting her, and hoping that you will so arrange that I may go to Altoona and 
prove conclusively that all that Is cfuitained in the above statement are absolute 
facts. 

. With kindest and best wishes, I heg to remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 

Bock. 


.\i,TOON.\, Dcccmhcr 31, J912. 

H. R. Pkrii.mi, 

I'reitidcnt, St Louis, Mo. 

De-vr Sir and BnoTiinK; Reft'rring to inclosed report of interviews with 
Detective Spangler, Blair Co., Pa., and Ahhuinan Beak, I posed os a labor- 
tmion man, giving name, etc., In the interest of the cleaning-house proce.ss, that 
Oalinglier's emplo.vers desired to know facts regarding the matter; that honest 
union labor dhi not approve of men who wore not representative; that I indi¬ 
vidually thought It rather bad that Gallagher should not return and face the 
charges If innoeent, etc,, etc. A’ou, of eoiirso, understand this man Spangler Is, 
as I understand, virtually a P. 11. R. “bull.” I have heard this ever since 
coming onto the job in July last; hut he has estnblislusl the character of Clara 
Giuham and opened the way for the commission, if they eare to go for him. 

• After I rellretl from the scene last night he pitched Into the Colonial Hotel 
derk and tried to pump him. asking who I was and how long I had been 
h«e, ami this a. m., abont 0 o’clock, he came up and looked over the register 
and asketl for me. I told the clerk to send him up if he called when I am in. 

For your information. 

Fraternally, T. E. Elms, 

Oencral Dciiveri/, Altoona, Pa. 


Altoona, Pa., December SO, 19i2. 

Mr. H. B. Perham. 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and BBornra; This date. In presence of Alderman lA>ak, Altoona; 
Pa., Mr. James G. Spangler, Blair County, Pa., detective and constable, first 
ward, city of Altoona, Pa., statetl to me as follows: 

That he filed the complaint in case of Clara M. Graham vs. J., J. Gallagher 
et al. In 1911, afterwards contradicted this by stating that Graham’s father 
filed the complaint; that charges were filed July 27; 1931, . 
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* 

ClATB M. Oreliam was In a family way at the time those charges were 
flltdi' , 

That on July 4, 1911, all the girls employed at the Senate Hotel, this city, 
were drunk; that the proprietor and family of that hotel were absent on tliat 
day. 

Spangler first said Clara Graham was at that time 16 years old; afterwards 
at same place said she was not quite 18 years old at that time. 

That Gallagher and Schmidt were nothing but toughs and bums; that he 
did not have so much to say for Bork; that Flynn was a goml sort of fellow, 
nothing more or less than a “ boozer and chippy chaser ”; that Gallagher and 
Schmidt were disgraces to any labor organization. 

That flie P. H. R. is anxious to find Gallagher In the State of Pennsylvania 
In order to push the charges against him In the Graham case, and that he 
(Spangler) Is also anxious to get hold of Gallagher; that not long since 
Graham’s people asked him to push the matter. 

At same time and place (.Alderman lajak’s office, Altoona, Pa.) Alderman 
I,eak read to me In presence of Mr, Spangler, the charges Graham vs, Jno. J. 
Gallagher, Schmidt, and Bork; they are that malt lUpiors, beer, etc,, were 
given, etc,, to a minor, naming (tiara M. Graham—nothing said about Insults or 
anything of that sort. Leak did not offer the document for me to read. 

riuring.the conversation Aldciinan Leak corrohorated the statement by 
Spangler that Clara Graham was pregnant at time the charges were made 
against Gallagher et al.and said a couple of mnnth.s after that time Miss Graham 
swore (hat J. B. Green, Altoona, was respousihle for her pregnant condition 
and that Green .settled the matter for a tjiT.'j cash c(aislderatlon. That he sup¬ 
posed Green was considensi the hauillcst man In sight for the purpose, etc., 
words to that effect. I.eidc S('enied rather backward about showing up the 
charges made by Graham vs. Gallagher and was rather rellctmt, except when 
pushed a little. These charges, acc-ordlng to Leak, have not been hooked 1^ 
him, inasmuch ns no arrests were maile, hut are on file In original form. 

After leaving the alderman’s otlice Siiangler and I cante up toward the 
central portion of the city on the way, anil also after we had entered a saloon 
at his suggestion and where he semned Intimately acqiuiinted, and also where 
we met day clerk (folouhil Hotel, and until we iiartwl an hour later he said to 
me, without witness or witnesses, among other things: 

That during the P. K. It. shopmen’s strike In 11)11 one Welker was proprietor 
of a restaurant near the .Inniatn shops and took sides with the strikers 
placed a placard on his place of business reading. “ .\o scabs served.” He, 
Spangler, went to Welker endeavoring to have card ttdten doivn and for him 
to take care of P. It. R. employees, saying to Welker, “ They are not scabs; they 
are good mechanics drawing gixal wages and can pay ymi; the others can not 
pay you; you will lose out by your riresent way of doing.” But Welker would 
not listen and eventually had to get out of the business. That some time 
afterward Welker met Spangler; Spangler askisl what he (Welker) was 
doing; Welker said he had ju.st secured a goixl Job, nandng place or firm, and 
was gelling about .$100 per month; Spangler says this Job lasted one-half day 
and Welker was told he could not be retained, Spangler intimating to me that 
It was on account of his recorii during the strike. 

Spangler said that he went to General Superintendent Creighton’s office, 
R R. R., and talked over matter of taking the strikers back Into servlc-e. 
(^ighton did not feel inclined to do so, but Spangler said to him he thought 
If It was made known tliat the P. R. It. would take back the strikers, or cer¬ 
tain on« of them, many would go to work, ns they owned their homes here 
and at Juniata, etc. He said to me, as a res\ilt of the conference, such action 
was taken by the company, and many strikers did return to work. 

Spooler stated that during tlie trouble tliere were 70 armed men In Juniata 
P. R. R. enclosure; that he said to occupants of an automobile he and others 
wre using during the strike when some one onutloned about the speed: “ Oh, 
thats all right; If we bust her the company will fix !t all right.” etc., etc. 

S^nfi^er stated that Luther beat up Gallagher because Gallagher called 

Luther a ^ -s-ker In presence of Mrs. Luther; that Gallagher was 

druns at the time. Luther did not assault Gallagher when above expression 
was made, but after returning from Juniata and when approaching Gallagher 
near Senate Hoteh when Gallagher seeing Luther said there comes the son of 
J "^ That Luther went to New York and remnined one month because 
he Was afraid Gallagher was going to die. (See Henderson^s attorney's state- 
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ment.) Spangler mentioned an organizer, Horn, and spoke of him as being a 
gentleman and not mixed up with the others during all this fracas. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Eius, 

General Delivery, Altoona, Pa. 


REI.ATIVB J. J. GalLAGREB AND Cl.AKA GrAHAAC. 

The Colonial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., February 10, 19f3. 

Jerry B. Green, at Ids home, Wapsononnek Avenue Extension, Altoona, I’a., 
to-night stated, among other things, as follows: 

That he paid the Graham family of ,Tuu!ata. I'a., $7.>, as per agreement slgneil 
by the father of Clara Graham, on account of a charge against him (Green) that 
he was responsible for her alleged condition. That he saw no Indications at 
that time that she was em-einte, but Clara’s sister told him such was the 
case; that he hardly believes be was responsible for sncli condition if it was 
present. That he heard that a child was born to Clara afterwards, but never 
saw any proof of such an occurrimce. 

That Clara Graham told him (Green) that her father had made a charge 
against Gallagher on account of tlie occurrences at the Senate Hotel. Altoona, 
Pa.; If he remembers cori-ectly slie said it was on .Inly 4, and that she was 
drunk, but he (Green) paid very little attention to what she said about It, as It 
did not Intere.st him. 

A.sked why he was so allegeilly I'asy in his case with Gridiam. Green suhl that 
he did so in order to not idlow tlie matter to get into the didly pniw;rs; that he 
tlilnks the Grahams thought be was to marry another girl; that Clara was 
about 18 years old at that time. 


Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 


I’liii.AUEi.eHii. I’\., August S, l!>t3. 


Dear Sib and Bkotiier; 15y my directions Brother A. I., Hex tracerl and 
found Miss Eva Hofer, now residing at Avis, Pa., and on August 7, 1913, at her 
home she stated to Brother Ifex as follows: 

That In 1011 she was emi)lojed at the Senate Hotel, Altoona, Pa., as dining¬ 
room girl; also worked in the ollice; and at the time of the P. R. R. shopmen’s 
strike was still at the iiotel. She.says she was acquaintetl with the organizers 
Flynn, Ireland, Shelling, Smith, and Gallagher, while those men were stopping 
at the hotel; that at no time did the girls at the hotel drink beer or other Intoxi¬ 
cants in company with any of the organizers named, nor anv other organizers 
but did drink some beer at different times in the hotel kitchen, but the Iteer wast 
paid for by the women or girls themselves, but that (’lain Graham, being only 
16 years ‘ of age, never drank any beer either In the kitchen or elsewhere around 
the hotel so far as she is aware. 

That on the 4th of .Inly, 1911, Mr. and Mrs. O’Neill were away from the hotel 
but there was no beer drank at the hotel by the girls In company with the organ¬ 
izers; that the stoi-y about the organizers and girls Iteing drunk on that.day 
was absolutely false. No one around the hotel, so far as she knows, knew any¬ 
thing of such a story until it appeared In the Altoona Gazette about a week 
aftw the 4th. When the story appeared in the pata-r Organizer Smith chal¬ 
lenged Clara Graham In the prt>sence of Eva Hofer and Carrie Wallace, asking 
Clara why she had told that the girls and organizers were drinking at the hotel 
on July 4, when she know It was not true. Clara Graham replied to Smith that 
her father (who resUhsl In Juniata, Pa.) was being paid by a “railroad bull” 
for her to say this, and had told her If she did not say It her father would not 
allow her to come homo; that her father forced her to say this. 

At another time Clara Graham stated In the presence of Eva Hofer and 
Carrie Wallace, and Eva Is quite sure Mr. O’Neill, the proprietor of the hotel, 
was also present, that the railroad bulls had paid her father to have her swear 
the organizers had insulted her while working In the dining room as a waitress. 

Eva Hofer states that Clara Graham was “ flip ” and was hired at the hotel 
as a dishwasher, but sometimes acted as a waitress. 


Marginal note: Wrong—born 1802. See her statement Altoona papers. 
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BtS HMer stated that she overheard a P. R. B. bull by name of Junes, iif 
RterrMtars. Pa,, aay to the other bulls In conversation on the street at Altoona, 
Pa., after Gallagher had been hit, that If they (the bulls) would give the 
organizers a good slugging maybe It would scare them out of town. 

For your Informatltw, I am, with best wishes. 

Tours, fraternally, 

T. K. Eli.js. 

General DeUveru, riiiluih liiliia, l‘ii. 


Relating to Coniutions in Altoona HuitiNa .Siiop,mk.\'.s Stuikk, 1911. 

State of New Yobk, 

County of Monroe, City of Rorheatrr, »»: 

Frank Paquln, being duly sworn, deposes and says; That he Is first vice 
president of the BrotherhmHl of Railway Carmen of America and that he 
i'C.side.s at Chicago, III. 

That upon information and belief .several hundred men employed by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad lines of Pennsylvania and Erie were dismissed in the years 
1910 and 1911 on ac«mnt of their heeomiag lienofioiaries to the relief and iien- 
slon fund wliich the employees In the uieehanicul trades eomnieoce<l to organize. 

Deimnent further alleges uiwn information and Is'lief that employees were 
lUsmissed from the service of the company on account of their attaining the 
age and having ta-en In the company's employ a sufficient length of time when 
they and their bcneflclnrlps might he exiaa-ted to draw benefits from the relief 
ami pension funds that had been instituted by tliat company. That after the 
men had commenced to organize for the punaise of resisting the injustice 
aforementioned under tlie auspices of the various organizations having juris¬ 
diction over their crafts the company continued to dismiss men from its service; 
that this condition was the chief reason for the men going on strike In 
May, 1911. 

Deimnent further alleges on Information and belief that the comptiny refused 
to reinstate the men who had been dismissed, and also de<’lined to agree to a 
contract or wage scale. Tliat during the strike John J. (!allaglior, fourth vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, was waylaid 
and assaulteil by Sis-clal .Agtmt Luther, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in 
the city of Altoona. Pa., in ttie month of June. 1911. and left lying Insensible in 
the street; that lie was shadowed by Pennsylvania Railroad detectives, who 
were all the time engaged with these negotiations and conducting the aforc- 
mentionctl strike. 

Fbank I’AijriN. 

Sworn to before me this llth day of November, 1912. 

[seal.] Ema.nt'Ei. Kovki-kski. 

Commissioner of Deeds, City of Rochester, JV. V. 

COMAIISSTONEB'S AKKIOAVIT. 

.State of New Tobk, 

Monroe County Clerk’s Office, Rochester, N. Y.: 

I, James L. Hotchkiss, clerk of the county of Jfonroe, of the county court of 
said county, and of the supreme court, botli being courts of record, having a 
common seal, do certify that Emanuel Koveleskl, Esq., before whom the fore¬ 
going declarations or affidavits were made, was, at the time of taking the same, 
a commissioner of deeds in and for said city duly authorized to take the same; 
that I am well acquainted with his handwriting and verliy believe that the 
signature to said certificate Is his genuine signature. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set ray hand and affixed the seal of 
said county and courts this 25th day of November. A. D. 1912. 

^ [SEAL.] James L. Hotchkiss, Clerk. 

[iBtenMtloBSl Brotlierfaood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of 
America, office of intcrnatlooai president, room 9.J 

Kansas Citv, Kans., September 25, 191S. 

Mr. H. B. Perbam, 

Chairman RaRroad Employees’ Department, A. of L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Deab Sib anb Beotheb; Tour favor of the 20th Inst, from Washington, D. C., 
received and noted, and referring to the matter of Vice President Schmitt 
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being wnj’InUl In Altoona during the trouble on the Pennsylvania road will 
state that Brother Schmitt can give you enough history In connection with this 
jnntter to make quite a case against the Pennsylvania Railroad and their atti¬ 
tude toward organized labor. Brother Schmitt will he In Kansas City during 
the month of October, and I will have him make out the necessary papers If 
that will be early enough to suit your purpose. 

Trusting I may hear from you at your convenience and with best wishes, 
I am, 

Yours, fi'aternally, 

[sEai..] J. A. Fran'ki.i-n, IntcrniitiomI President. 


[International Brotherhood of Holler Maker'.. Iron Ship Huildera. and Helpers of 
America, .lohn F. Scliinltt, ninth international vice iiresldent, 1711 Offnero Street, 
Portsmouth, Olilo.j 


CiiK'Aco, It.I,., Xovemher 2,9, 1912. 


Mr. II. B. Pebham, 

Vhairmun Railroad Rmiiloyccs’ Departuieni. Rt. Louis, Mo. 

Deak Sib a.nd Bhotheb: tVliile at our exectitivo board meeting President 
Franklin referred to me your letter wanting .some iuformation In regards to 
the attitude of the I’tmnsylvaiila H. It. Co. toward organized labor. I was on 
the P. H. B. lines from .lanuary 3 until late In .July and In all that time was 
honndetl by 1’. K. K. iletectlves from the time I left my nsun in the hotels 
In the morning until I returned In the evening, and It would lake several closely 
typewritten pages to tell my ex[K>rienees on the P. It. B. Hues. I will tell you 
of a few. 

On June 17 Brother J. J. Gallagher, of the B. B. (t. of A., was brutally beaten 
In front of the hotel by Charles Blither, a constable, who was in the employ 
of the P. B. B. Co. at the time as a deleetive. James Spangler, a county detec¬ 
tive, stooil by and saw the dirty work done, and then hid l.uther In his home 
for 36 hours, and then took Luther out lu the country and placed him In hiding. 
An effort was made to get the city officials busy on the ,1ob, but only a bluff 
was made. Capt. Schafer, of the U. U. detectives, and three of his men also 
stood by and witnessed the slugging, and had it not bis'ii for a man and his 
wife who were sitting at the window and screaming tliey would have killed 
Gallagher. 

In this same city a public meeting wiis bold, which was composed of city 
ofliclals, merchants, ami B. B. i lerks, and foremen employed by the company, 
at which resolutions were adopted ordering us out of the < ily. The officials 
also had a meeting of the hotel men called, at which resolutions were adopted 
saying they would not take in any organizers and were elassed as undesirable 
patrons. We were stopi)lng at the .Mtamout Hotel, and after this meeting were 
requesttsl to leave; we then went to the Senate Hotel, which was one of two 
hotels that refu.sed to abide by Ibe resolutions as adopted at the hotel men’s 
meeting. 

'fhe company also got the old Indy who owned the grounds where we were 
going to hold a picnic to get out an Injunction against the man who had leased 
fhe park from her and prevent us from holding the plcnle. which they did. 

Many mornings on leaving the hotel was comfH'lled to submit to be searclied. 
I apiieab'd for protection, but never was able to get it; could not get pro¬ 
tection In the hotels; the II. H. bulls sit by the door of the room all night. 
The R. B. Co. st'emwl to be powerful enough to get anything done they wished. 

The yvorklng conditions on these lines are deplorable, and the workmen are 
not far removed from being slaves. On my tlrst visit to Altoona, when the 
officials learned of my being tbert', they made every man return to the shops 
and stay there until 11 p. m., with nothing to do, and receivetl no pay for 
this time; and In May they forced the men to put In 13 hours, with not work 
enough to keep the men Imsy more than 5 hours a day; all work Is done under 
the piecework system. I have seen time cards where men have been compelled 
to stay in the shops 10 hours and receive all of 8 cents; I have seen boiler¬ 
makers’ pay envelopes for the month of June, 1911, that had put in evefy work 
day, and two weeks of this month 13 hours a day, and receive $29.90 for same. 

I am surely pleased to see that some effort Is being made to get laws to 
curb such corporations ns the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and If I can be 
any further assistance to you In this work I will be pleased to do so to 
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the best of my Ability. I also wish to apologize for not talcing this matter up 
earner, unci hope this will reach you in time to be of some service to you. 

With best wishes and -success, I remain, 

Fraternally, yours, 

J. F. Schmitt. 


[Ofllce of goaoral president Ilrotherliood Rnllwny Onrraen of .Vmerlen, aDllhited wilh the 
.Vmerlean Fotlerutlou of Labor.) 

Kansas City, Mo., Oclnlicr .1 fOli. 

11. I!. Perham. 

Chairman Railroad Rmidoiircn’ Drpartmrnt, 

113 Star Ruilding, SI, Louin, Ho. 

Dear Sir and Brother; Your letters of Soptcinls'r 14 and 20, relative to 
Public, No. ,300. being House resolution 21094. an act to create a coinmlssloii 
on Industrial relations, received and contents fully noted. In reply thertdo 
will say that it Is with pleasure that 1 coniprcliend the great advantage of such 
a law and the opportunity that it gives the oflicers of labor organizations, and 
especially those engaged in railway service, to show up some of the dirty 
methods and tactics of railroad ofticlals to prevent their C'mployees from or¬ 
ganizing. 

So far ns presenting evidence of tliis character before a commission on indus¬ 
trial rtdatlon.s, will say that 1 certainly am In a jRisItlon to not only verbally 
testify my experience, but to submit documentary et Idence which will be beyond 
successful contradiction. 

In your letter of Septmnber 20. from Washington, D. C., you refer to one of 
our vice presidents. Brother .lohn .1. Gallagher, who was assaultetl In Altoona, 
Pa., about June, 1911, by one of the paid hirelings of the Pennsylvania Co. 
This Is true. There nevei- was a more cowardly assault tiistn a man than that 
made upon Brother Galiaglier. Please piu iutt me to say that when a hearing 
Is arranged by this industrial commission that I will be more than pleased to 
attend my.self, and also to have present Vice President Gallaghef and possibly 
one-or two others of our vice presi<lents who wert' handling tlie situation for 
our organization on the Pa. Ilallroail Co. during the recent uprising of their 
employees, which was in May and June of 1911. I would especially like to give 
Brother Gallagher the opportunity of telling to the Commission on Industrial 
Relations Just the tai ttes adopted and pursued by the ollicials of tlie Pa. Rail¬ 
road. I would also suggest that you get in touch with John F. Schmitt, 717 
Offnere Strebt. Portsmouth, Dhio. Brother Schmitt is international vice presi¬ 
dent for the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Helpers. He was with Brother 
Gallagher In .Mtoona at tln> time he was assaulted. Brother Schmitt would be a 
most valuahle man to give evidence to the above refiwred to commission. 

Assuring yon that you will have my most hearty stiiifRirt and cooperation 
with reference to tlu' subject matter ami with kind regards, I remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 

[seal.] M. F, Ryan, 

General Prenidenf. 


As TO Methods of the P, R. R. in Treatino Some of Its IO.mployees, and 
Especially Those on Strike. 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 19, 1913. 

Mr. H. B. Perham, rrenident, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: See attached letters by Brother A. L. Rex, Maple- 
ton Depot, Pa., w’ho is home for over Sunday. Tills refers to the recent strike 
among the P. R. R.’s section men. 

Tours, fraternally. 


T. B. Ellis, 

General nelirery, PhUa4elphla, Pa, 


Mapleton Depot, Pa., April 18, 1013. 

Mr. T. B. Ellis, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Since arriving home the following has come to my 
ears: A gang of P. B. R. bulls arrested some strikers at Altoona, Pa., and, 
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having these strikers hnndcnfteO. they hit them onto aM cot It 
o^n Khlgman Pursona wax watching Ibe bulla do the srrestinf, Imt Wheo they 
comiaenced to hit them H iCIi their clubs Parsons expressed bis opiniiw ta front 
ot the bulls that they were carrying things to extremes. Since that time Par¬ 
sons has received notice of SO days’ suspension for Interfering tvlth the btiJJs. 
This for your Information. 

Yours, fraternally, 

A. L. Bex. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Among the recor<ls and pro(epdlngs enrolied In the Court of Oonimon Pleas 
In and for the County of Blair, in the (Jommonwealtli of Pennsylvniiin, to No. 
749, Equity, is cantnlne<l the following: 

Oii’V or Eqi JTY I>ocket Exiuy. 

O. H. Hevvit. It. A. Henderson. 

ADNA W. BAKES (710) VS. IT. It. n.MlMCTT, . 1 . W. CBAH, ,TOTIN’ GALI-AGHtHl. E. II,OOD, 
T. H. FI.YNN, .1. W. SMITH, .10)1 \ IIOE, ANT) OTHERS TO THE Pl.AINTIFF VNKSOWN, 

defj:ni)ants. 

Plaintiff paid, 2..’iU; Slieritf Oi-r reeidvod, 8.10: Win. H. Orr, sheriff. Attorney, 
3; Prot L., 2.3.'5; .lune 14. 1011, reeeiveil, .j.it.l: tluy it. Lingafeit, Prot A. 3. N. 
Defendant’s iiili, 1.70; Prot. I... 4. 

Bill for injunction, iileil June 2. 1911. luuying for ndief, as follows: 

I. 

That an injunction Issue, temporary until final liearing and permanent there¬ 
after, enjoining and restraining tlie defendants, their agents and employees, 
and all other persons from asseml»liiig ii|s>n the premises of Ihe plaintiff de¬ 
scribed In the 1)111 or iiism the adjoining [Tremises of the jilaintiff containing 
five hundred (500) acres, more or les.s. for the purpo.se of holding a mass 
meeting or meetings to be adilres-sisl b.i' tlie defendants or others in the interest 
of the strike of emplo.vo(»s of the I’ennsylvania (tiiilroad Co. now in progress in 
the city of Altoona, couuty of Blair, or for any otlicr puriiose other than those 
of moral amusement. 

II. 


OICNERAI, KKI.IEF. 


June 2, 1011, injunction aflidavlts (2) fileil, 

ORDER OF COfRT. 

Now, June 2, 1911, the foregoing bill, together with injunctlonal nffldavits, 
presented to me, and same rend and considered, and it is hereby ordered, ad- 
Jiidgeil ami decreed that an injunction issue as pru.ved for In the bill, the same, 
however, to be taken to be dissolveii unless a motion to continue the same be 
argued at the courthouse on June 7 next, 1911, at the hour of 10 o’clock In 
the forenoon: an apiiroveil bond in the sum of $500 to lie fileil. 

By the court: 

Thomas ,1. Baldbioe, 

President Jndge. 

June 2, 1911, bond of plaintiff In the sum of $500 with Central Trust Co. of 
Altoona, Pa., as sureti- approved and filed. 

Sheriff returns: June 8, 1911, served the within writ of injunction upon 
H. H. Barnett, J. W. Crab, John Gallagher, E. Flood, T. H. Flynn, and others 
by reading and making known to them the contents of the within writ of 
Injunction, also by handing to H. H. Barnett, J. W, Crab, J. W, Schmit true 
copy of same. 

Now, June 8, 1911, this cause came on to be beard and was argued by coun¬ 
sel, and upon consideration thereof it is hereby ordered, adjudged, and de- 
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ere«d that the Injunction herein granted be. and the same Is hereby, dlssolred* 
axc^ that the defendants, H. H. Barnett, J. W. Crab, their agents, employees, 
and all other persons, be, and they hereby are, enjoined and restrained imtll 
further order of this court from assemWlng, or permitting to osseinble. and 
from bolding mass meeting or any meetings whatsoever where addresses or 
speeches are to be made In the Sylvan Lodge, as we regar<l that building 
unsafe and Insecure for tliat purpose. 


(See opinion filed.) 


Thomas J. Balokiuk. 

Vrenident JH/Iffc. 


June 12, 1911, R. A. Henderson. Esq., by writing filed, appears for defendants. 
June 3, 1911, answer to defeuihmts (printerl). original niul 10 copies me<l. 
July 7. 1911, plaintiff’s printed bill (4) copies filed. Septeml)er 5, 1911, time 
to be fixed later. SeptemlsT 5. 19tl, motion to dissolve prelimiimrv injunction 
filed. September 12, 1912, continued. 


CoMMONWrAI.TH OK PENN'SVr.VAXT \ 

Blair County, ss: 

I. Guy R. I/lngafelt. prothonotary of the court of common plc.as In and for 
said county, do hereby certify that the foregoing Is a full, tine, and eorrwt 
copy of the dwket entry of the case therein stated, wherein Anna \V. Baker Is 

plaiiitirr and 11. H. Barnett, .1. W. ('rail, .lolm Gallagher, E, El.1. T. H. Elyim, 

J. W. Smith, John Doe, and others niiknown to the plaintiff are the defemh’ints, 
so full and entire as the same renmiiis of reeonl before ti e said court at No. 
749 equity. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and nllKed the si'iil of 
said court this SOth day of December, A. D. 1912, 

[seal,] Gfv R. T.ivovKki.t. 

Brothoiioliirii. 


Mr. H. B. I’EnHAM. 

Prciidont, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Coi.oni \i, Hotki . 
Altoona, Va., February 10, I!)I3. 


Dear Str \xi) Broi her : Inclosed find enpv opinion of the court, case Anna 
W. Baker r, H. H. Barnett ct al., eoumion jilons court, Blair County, I’li., tem¬ 
porary and permanent Injunction. 

In couneclion with this matter I wish to state that Anna Henderson, secre¬ 
tary to Attorn(*y R. A. Henderson. Altoona, Ba., answering mv (piestion as to 
why Dr. Beckman, agent for the Baker estate, did not appear as plaintiff In 
this ease, said to me: “Altorne.v Henderson asl.ed Beckman Ibis question at 
the hearing; Beckman replied, ‘I don’t know.’” Anna Henderson also said 
there was no doubt but that Influences were brought to bear uiain Anna \V. 
Baker In the matter, .adding, “The BennsyUaniu Itailroad owns this city.” 

Although I can not state as a fact, I am of the opinion that it will be found 
that the temporary Injunction, which Included the entire .TlX) acres of that part 
of the Baker estate, answered all punxises desired tiy the prime movers In the 
procedure. 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. E. Ellis, 

General Detircry, Pliilaifetpliia, Pa. 


a B. P.: 


1’he (Jolomal Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., December 31, 1012. 


Attorney Henderson was in a great rush to get home to lunch to-day. I entered 
.lust as his wife called him on phone, urging him to come at once, etc. I there¬ 
fore thanked him for the short Interview and suggested that I would see him 
again during first week In January, when I hoped lie oonld give me more in¬ 
formation, In order to place Gallagher, Elynn, and others In a better light before 
their people, and that he should be reimbursed Ununcially for any trouble. In¬ 
convenience, etc. Seems an open, easy talker. 

Yours, 

T, E. B. 
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Developments Indicate this Is a very important matter, and on account of 
the tremendous power shown by the P. R. B. over this vicinity, Indlvldnally 
and collectively, it Is a difficult proposition and one that can not be rushed. 

T. B. E. 


Mr. T. E. Ei.i.is. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 23, 1912. 


General Delivery, IndiaiuiyoHii, Ind. 

DEAn Siu AND ISrotheb: This will acknowledge receipt of your special-delivery 
letter of Decembei- 21, which was received by me about 1 o’clock this morning. 
I Imd written you upon tills subject, and am glad to note that you had already 
gotten on tlie trail of a very interesting development. I want to Include this 
matter In my petition to the commission, as I deem it to be of more than ordi¬ 
nary imiiortance. When yi.u reinrn to Altoona I wish you would get a copy of 
the restraining order that, I assume, was Issued by the court and send It to 
nie at your very earliest convenience. 

I would like to know if this was the injunction matter that prevented Brother 
John Slltchell from making a speech at .Altoona in .Tune, 1911. I am Inclined 
to think that this is the one, but possibly there might have been two such 
actions. 

With iiest wishes, 1 am. 

Yours, fraternally. 


H. B. J’EKiiAM, President. 


■AtiousT 1, 1911. 

Mr. E. Wii.i.iAii Weeks, 

Secretary lirotherhaod of ftuiliray Carmen of .inierica. 

507 Dali Buildiny, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: .AttiuTied iind cojiy of a letter tliat I received from 
Mr. R. A. Henderson, the attorney wlio assisted in vacating the injunction 
against organized labor In .Altoona, Pa. If you cun, kindly furnish the address 
of Organizer Callaglier to him. 

Witli best wislies, 1 remain, 

Your.s, fraternally. 


Frank Morrison, 

Scerctary .Anicricuii I'ederation of Labor, 


AnitisT 1, 1911. 


Mr. .T. M. Imeeb, 

Organiser American Federation of Labor, 

U09 ll'CAt Ticcniy-sixth Street, Altoona, Pa. 


Dear Sir and Brother : .Atlaclied find copy of a letter tliat I received from 
Mr. K. A. Henderson, tin* attorney wTio assisted In vacating tlie injunction 
against organized labor in Alttsma, I'a. I received a communication from 
Organizer Thomas H. Flynn stating that lie was en route to I'hrlclisvllle, Ohio. 
If you would know wTiere to reacli him there hy long distance phone. I would 
suggest that you call liim uj) and try to arrange to have .Air. tiallagher present 
at the lii-aring of tlie case. 

Yours, fraleinally, 

Frank Morrison, 

Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


The Colonial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., Deccnibet 21, 1913. 


Mr. H. B. Perhaii, 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 

De.ar Sir and Brother ; Herewitli inclosed document, which may prove of some 
value and Information In the case. Same was handed me to-day by Attorney 
Robert A. Hender.son, Second National Bank Building, Altoona, Pa. Mr. Hen¬ 
derson was attorney for the defendants In said case and. states unhesitatingly 
that the P. R. R. Company was back of the move hy Miss Anna W. Baker, owner 
in part of the property mentioned, and that the temporary Injunction asked for. 
was effective inasmuch as the one meeting was alt that was anticipated. That 
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the pretext—comUtlon of the bulldliiK—was but a pretext, ns the building was 
nllsolutely safe for the proposeil uieetlng; that the bulldlug has since Ikh'ii de¬ 
stroyed by fire. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Eu.is, 

General Delircry, Altoona, Va. 


H. B. P.: 

Y’ou notice Miss Baker luclucle<l all the proiierty outside, and In (It belongs 
to the Baker estate) ; also she Included etcryone that eanted to talk to strikers 
P. R. R. railroad. 

T. E. K, 


PiTTsiiLKuH, Pa., Ueeemher /!>/.). 

H. B. P.: 

I do not know whether you are aware of the fact, bin 1 am told by different 
IsHiple that during the trouble at Altoona during the year 1011, General Sujier- 
intendent Greighton and Superintendent Preston, of the P. It. U., apimlntiHl a 
committee of railroad men to Interiiew the Socialists’ committis! at Altiamu 
for the puriiose of getting that party or organization to iirevail on I)el).s, who 
was billed to .siteak there, to abandon his visit, .stating to the cominltt<a> that 
on account of tin- strlki- it was feared that Debs’s talk would cause trouble, etc. 
The Socialists refused to take action. 

Then a conimlttis- of citizens and railroad men were sent to tVilliainsiwrt 
to .see Debs personally. He refused to cancel his date, and seat word back that 
he would appear as advcrti.scd, regardic.ss of the Pennsylvania Itailroad Co. 
At this time I’ili-ceut tickets were being sold In Altoona entllling holder to hear 
ia>bs and to 40 weeks’ subscription to Apiical to Iti'ason. Immediately after 
return of the committee from Williamsport the sale of these tickets was sup¬ 
pressed, but was afterwards curried on In secret. 

The night of the Debs meeting It Is said the P. U. U. Co. ortleriHl a large 
number of Us shopmiui to rejiort for work iimuediately after supper, and held 
them at work until 10.30. This had never been doin' before, it is said. How¬ 
ever, most of the men went to the place of nuH'ting and listened to Debs’s 
srieech, which had been postponed on account of the action by the company as 
above. It is .said the shopmen understood their .jobs deinuided upon their re¬ 
turn to work that night. 

The report goes that there was uo trouble from tlie Debs meeting In any 
sense of the word, but there were aVnait 1.) <’lty polict'iaen near the hall (.laffe 
Temple) ; also the mayor of tlie city attended the nu'ctlng. 

T. E. K. 


PZEHAM EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

.Al.r.Ef!KU Il.I.EOAl, AltmtST AM) IMPRISOXMEN'T OF Mil. W. E. S.MITII VI ./ollNS- 
TOWN, Pa., March 8, Ihll. 

The Cor.o.\iAr. Hotei., 
Ai.too.xa, Pa., fcliruari) H, 1013. 

The following copied from tlic records of jRilice cases In the mayor’s office, 
Johnstown, Pa., this date: 

“Case No. 1.'5004; defendant, W. E. Smith; charge, interfering with an offi¬ 
cer; arrested at 9.40 p. m. March 8, 1911, by Officers Jones anil Itoblnson, 

P. 11. R.; up for hearing March 10, 1011; plea,-; waiveil hearing and was 

discharged.” 

No testimony recorded. 

T. E. Eelis. 


The Coeoxiat. Hotee. 

Alloona, Pa., February 3,1013. 

W. E. Smith, machinist, P. R. R., Franklin, Cambria County, Pa., at his 
home on February i, 1913, said In parts as follows: 

That the night he was arrestetl and Imprisoned at Johnstown, Pa., there 
was being held In the Q. A. R. Hall a Joint union meeting for P. R. R. shop¬ 
men : that he was doorkeeper at front door; that he noticed the light In entry 
from back side door disappearing and coming on again. To investigate the 
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(rf this he passed <mt the ittmt (tow taonai to ifte side beet (lonr 
It There was no but he could make oot three pmoos la entry 
“Where is the switchboard? I will turn on the llghf Just tb&, ai> 
Jones grabbed him, pulled bis blllx, pushed him down the steps and took him to 
the Jail and locked him up. That as soon as Jones had pushed him outside the 
door he recognized the other two wen; they were P. B. B. Detective Bohiasoi, 
and Cliief of Cambria Steel Detectives Carney. On the way to the Jail Smith 
asked wliat such action meant; was given no satisfaction. He asked to be 
aiUnved to telephone his friends for bond; not allowed. Then he asked the 
detectives to teiepJione for him ; not done. Smith says there was no quarreling 
nor harsh words of an.v kind used before .Jones rusliod him away from the hail. 

That in about one liour .after he (viis locked up ins .stepbrother came to the 
jail and asked for him. The turnkey said, “Sinitli is not Iiere.” When the 
steward spoke to iiim, saying “There will be trouble about tb!.s ca.se; Smith had 
better be releasetl.” Then a CH.sh bond of ■fiO was accejited from Smith's step¬ 
brother and Smith released. That he was brought before the mayor, where 
Jones stated Smith was arrested for Interfering with an oftirer; that for some 
reason neither Kobinson or Carney, who were present, were calM on. He was 
immediately dlschurgerl and the returne<l. 

That officers Jones, Ilobinson, and Carney were .seen in the park facing the 
G. A. K. Hull In each others eompaiiy before the meeting began. 

That Chief D(‘te<'tive Carney of the Cambria Steel (jo. told him (Smith) that 
that day before the ni(>eting and arrest of Smith, Charles Robinson, P. R. R. 
detective, telephoned Carney to eonio over—that there were to be some of the 
Cambria employees at the meeting. 

Tlmt he hud Officer A, D. Jones arrested for assault and battery (.see copy 
Justice Trimbath's record) ; that after the ease went to comnion pleas court, 
County Detective S. J. MOjlinie was sent to .Smith’s stiiifather by Offl<’er 
Jones W'ith a view of having Smith withdraw the ease against him, promising 
to pay all costs, etc., if he would do so, stating In- was sony Ihe thing Iiad 
Itnppened and that lie (.tones) was In llu* wrong. On tlii.s aecoiint, also teentise 
of slckmes in hls family, also b*’lng sliort of funds, in- withdrew the ease, but 
that If lie had not done so it would have gone hard wijli Jones at the county 
seat. (Record in common pleas court, Cambria Countj.'l’a.) 

T. 10. Ellis. 


The CoutMAL Hotei., 
.UtooiKi, Pa., I'chrunrtt S, ISIS. 

Thomas Trlmbath, Justice of the iKSiee, borough of Franklin, Cambria County, 
Pa., said in part on February 7, IftKJ, at hls olllce a.s follows: 

That Constable and Chief of 1‘olice J. It. Slatos, Franklin Borougll, told lilin 
(Trlmbath) that I'oliccman Alfred 1). .Tones, .rolnistowii, Pa., told him (Slatos) 
that P. R. R. Ollieer Uohlnsoii had met him (Jones) liefore tlie meeting at 
G. A. R. Hall, .lohnstown, and rtspiested him to go wilh Inin, that he (.Tones) 
was sorry beenuso of the part he hud played in arresting and Jailing of Smith 
and could not understand how lie came to be liilUieneed to go tliere, as he 
hlm.self was a union man. Trimbath says he will take oath that Slates told 
iilm as above. 

Tluit W. li Smith withdrew ids eliarges against Officer A. D. .Tones only 
after the latter liud sent word to Smitli requostliig Smith to do so, offering 
to pay all costs, etc. This was done and lie (Trituhuth) receiverl costs due him 
when settlement had been made. (Record in common pleas court, Cambria 
Comity, Pa.) Also sec Justice Trimbath's record of the case in his court at¬ 
tached herewith. 

That It is a wonder tliat the treatment of Mr. Smith by the three detectives 
did not cause a riot In .Tolmstown, tliat It would have done so had a considerable 
number of the union men from the iHirough of Franklin been In attendance at 
the meeting. That ho (Trlmbath) believes that if Jones were a well man he 
would tell me the whole history without reserve. (Jones in hospital danger¬ 
ously IIL) 

That Mr. W. E. Smith Is one of tlie best citizens of the borougli of Franklin, 
strictly honest, moral in every way. 


T. E. Ems. 
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■Commonwealth v. Alfred D. Jonest Charge; Assault and battery. Warrant 
pnied to J. R. Slater, constable, Idarch 13,1911, on oath of W. E. Smltli. 
i^d now, March 1^ 1911, Alfretl D. Jones, defendant, arrested and protiuced 
bail In the sum of 3200 before Alderman J. W. Reese fur his apttearance at the 
June term of court 

Alfred D. Junes, Alex Wilson, ball, April 12, 1911. Returned to Uie court 
of Quarter sessions. 

Stxtb of Pbnhsvlvanu, County of Cambria, sg: 

I, Thomas Trlmbath, a justice of the peace in and for said county, certify 
that the above Is n true transcript from my dwket and that the i-ecognlzatices 
were duly taken and acknowledged before me us aforesaid. 

In witness whereof 1 have hereunto set my hand and seal at I’liinklln Bor¬ 
ough, Pa., this 7th day of February, A. D. 1913. 

[8E.tI..] ThOM.VS 'J'aiMBiTH, 

•/lislin- Ilf tin- Peace. 

My commission e.xpires llrst Slomlay of May, 1918. 


Tiik Coi.om.v]. Hotel, 
Altovim, Fchnidry 8, IVIJ. 

The Janitor G. A. R. Hall, .Tohnstown, Pa., this date corroborateil the state¬ 
ments made by W. E. Smith, Franklin Borough, Cambria County, Pa., on 
February 7, 1913, In all details, and says when he tedd the three iletectlves, 
.Tones, Robinson, and Carney, he would report their preseuee In the cellar of the 
building to the otlicers of the union nn'etiiiK upstairs be was threatened witli 
arrest, and told them to go ahead anil arrest 1dm. Tliey did not do so, and 
then retired to tlie rear door of tlje hull, where tliey arrested wltliout cause 
and took W, E. Smltli to the city jail. 

T. E. Ei.i.ls. 


The Coi.oxr.vL Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., February 8, J913. 

Attorney Frank P. Martin, Johnstown, Pa., to-day stated, amotig otlier tilings, 
as follows; 

That he was attorney for W. E. Smith iti 1911 when Smith was charged wltli 
interfering with an offleer; that when the <-ase came up for hearing Olliei'r 
Alfre<l .Tones said, among other things, that he was brought Into the matter by 
Ollicer Robinson, of tlie P. R. R., and tliat it was evident tliat Jones was re- 
Iientant for his part in the matter; that Mr. Smith was discharged of any 
offense by the mayor (then a,Mr. VV'ilson). Martin atliled, "You will likely 
find tliere is no record of what was idfered at the liearing” (evidence). 

Attorney Martin said there was no dou1)t but It was a lait up job by Roldn- 
son, of the P. R. B., in order to find out wliat was going on at the meeting of 
union men and to see who were there, for tlie puriaise of dlseliarglng llmse wlm 
attended the meeting; that there was absolutely no legal cause for tlie arrest 
of Mr. Smith. 

That If Offleer Alfrwl D. .Tones were lliing he would in all likelihood tell me 
every word just as events liappeneil. (.Mr. .iones dieil at 6 o'clock this morning 
as a result of an oi>erutlon performeil Fell. 6, 1913.) 

T. E. Ellis. 


1.00\N House, .Mloona, Pa.. February V, JflIJ. 

H. B. P.: 

Clipping from Friday, February 7, 1913, I’lttsburgh Dispatch., Harrisburg, 
Pa.; political news. 

For your Information V<\ E. Smith, Franklin, Cambria County, says lie was 
not physically Injured, but considered arrest and Imprisonment a greater In¬ 
jury, as it was the only time an offleer ever laid hands on him. I do not know 
how rumor of physical Injury came to you. I look at Ihe case as Imixirtant 
and Information conclusive. No wonder Alderman Lamberd was so noncom¬ 
mittal ; he’s one of those to whom the octopus has it “ cups ” applied. I, 13, 
received several warnings relative Interview with him. 

Referring again to Smith case, you will notice the ,Tohnstown police record 
shows he was " arresteil by Offiwrs .Tones and Robinson, P. R. R.” Imiiortant. 

Yours, T. E. Elus, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Likely leave here Tuesday noon, the 11th. 
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The low rate of wages paid by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, la one of the 
chief causes of dissatisfaction among the employees at the present time. 

The attached exhibit contains a copy of the proposed rules and regulations 
and wage scale, the original of which was filed with the various officials of the 
company by the employees’ committee in the year 1912. In the wage scale the 
first column shows the rate of wages paid, the second column the rate of wages 
asked for, the third column (ho amoiinl of the increase requested. The lowest 
nites are shown on the followijig dhlslons: 


Went Jcrsfi/ ami Sea Shore Divisiomi. 


Rat^* ppr month- 

|;:{0.00_ 

a7.io_ 

42.40 _ 

40.80 _ 

44.50_ 

40.05_ 


XiiHibor. 

_ 1 

. 1 

i 

_ 1 

_ 1 


Hate pur mouth— Number. 

$47.50_ 1 

50..M. 1 

51.00_ 2 

... 2 

57 70 . 50 


J)i'l<nr<tir ])ivision. 


Kate per month— Numhur. | Kate pur numth— Number. 

105.00. 1 $44.00... 15 

40.80 .. 1 I 51.00___ 5 

That situation Is without a luinillcl in Die United Stntes 


Fahiuit. 

PBOPOSRD RUCKS A.M) RKGT'T..\T10.\S l-OK THK OOVKKN.MKXT OF 'IIIK KMl’l.OYKES IN' THE 

TRLEORAl'H DKPARTMKNT, PKNN.SYIA .M \ JINKS KA.ST OK JM rr.sHfltOH AM) KRIE. 

No. 1. 

Ability, fitness, ami seniority eiilillc a tclegrapli ( 0 >eratoi' to promotion as 
opportunity may offer. The .superintendent simll decUle, after u fair and Im¬ 
partial trial, whether the candiilote <ir jip]»ilcunt is qnalitied therefor. 

Xo. 2. 

New i)osltlons and permanent vacaneies will be bnlleflned lo the various 
offices and tower.s, for a period (d’ ten da,\s, by circular lelter (or by "23” mes¬ 
sage when It can be done without burdening the wires), and at the expiration 
of that time, glwn to the operator making apj)lIcatlon in writing, If, in the 
Judgment of the superintendent, he is qualllletl (lu'refor and eligible by reason 
of seniority rights. 

All temporary and prolonged vacancies (of si.x inonllis or more duration) will 
b^ bulletined 111 the same manner as new |i<isltlous and permanent vacancies 
ami HIUmI by tlio senior oiieralor makiii}' application In wrilinjr, roRulatlon No. 1 
to govern. 

No. 3. 


An operator failing to make apiilication far a laisltloii forfeits to the man 
who accepts that position such seniority rights as tlie position may carry with 
H, but will lie given an opportunity to make application wlieii u vacancy occura 

No. 4. 

After an operator enters the telegrapli office of tlie superintendent, general 
superintendent, or general office, Philadelphia, and Is assigned to permanent 
service, he shall be In line for promotion therein from the time of entering sneh 
office, regulation No. 1 to govern. 

No. 5. 

In reduction of force, ttie service of tlie youngest employee (according to his 
seniority rights) will be dlsiieused with first; In reemployment, the oldest era- 
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ployee (according to Ids seniority rights) will l>e given employment first. When 
an office Is closed or reduction of force is made, seniority on the division entitles 
the employee affected to ask for any position held by another whose seniority 
is less than his own, ond employee affected shall have this right regardless of 
the rate of pay he formerly received, or the rate of pay of the position to which 
his seniority rights entitle him. Regulation No. 1 to govern in both cases. 

No. 0. 

Employees transferred from one division to another at the Instance of the 
company shall, when a vacancy occurs, be given seniority rights on the division 
to which transferretl. An emi)loyee transferred from one division to another 
at his own request shall have seniority rights only from date of transfer. 


No. 7. 

Overtime shall be paid at the regular pro rata rate; provided that the rale 
Iter hour shall not be less than 35 cents. In computing overtime, less than 31) 
minutes will not be counted; 30 minutes or more will be counted one hour. 
At stations or offices where only one oia-rator is stationed, overtime will be 
allowed alter the leaving time of the last scheduled train which he Is requireil 
to met't. When operators relieve cacti other at regular hours, it by lateness 
of train or any fault of the oiierator relieving, the operator to be relieved is cian- 
Itelled to work overtime, no overtime will be allowed. 


No. 8. 


Regular operators required to perform duty at wrecks, washouts, or slmilnr 
emergency otllces shall receive their ovtTtlme rate per hour for the number of 
hours from the time they are culled until their return, if held so as to be 
unable to work their regular tri<k the next day, they sliall receive pay fia- a 
full day, in which latter event pay ulll not also be allowed for overtime sjient 
at wrecks, etc. 

No. !). 


Employees who have received leave id' ab.sence shall 
rights. 


No. Jl). 


not lose their seniority 


Telephone operators who handle train orders or messages, block or report 

trains by teleplione in lieu of telegraph, will be given equal rights with tele¬ 
graph operators, ba.sed upon the time of their entering the service as either 

telegruiih or teleiihone operators, and the same regulations as now in efiect 

governing telegraph oijerators will apply to telephone o|K-rutora. When a tele¬ 
graph office is changed to a telephone office, it will not be considered a reduction 
In force and be openetl to adverti-semeiit unless the rate of pay or hours are 
changed. 

It Is understood that In filling new positions and permanent vacancies, either 
telegraph or telephone, in accordance with present regulations No. 2, both tele¬ 
graph and telephone operators will be given an opportuidty to make application 
for such positions. In case no applications for telephone positions are recelve<l 
from either telegraph or telephone oiwrators, such positions to be filled by the 
selection of the superintendent. An operator can not make application for a 
position he has ju.st vacated, but if the position is vacated by the man who fills 
his vacancy he may then make application and his appllctlon will be considered. 


No. 11. 

The word “ operator ” as herein used applies to telegraph and telephone op¬ 
erators, operator-clerks, clerk-ojK-rators, agent-operators, and relief-operators. 


No. 12. 

Operators called as witnesses In court In the interest of the company, coro¬ 
ner’s inquests, or railroad Investigations of any character will be allowed time 
for same with the minimum of one day, also traveling expenses and board when 
away from home. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-18 
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No. 18. 

Operators will not be suspended for minor offenses; pending investigation or 
decision witnesses will be examined separately, but In the event of conflicting 
testimony those whose evidence conflicts will be examined together. Operators 
will receive 10 days’ notice prior to the date suspension takes effect. 

No. 14. 

Operators, signalmen, and levermen whose duties compel them to work Sun¬ 
days, will receive two consecutive days vacation i)er month with pay. 

No. l.l. 

Kmi)loyeeM <'onslderlng that they have iM'en unjustly treated shall have the 
right to appeal, and at hearings In the cas<> may have an employee of their own 
selection to assist them. 


AI.LROIIKMY mVLSION. 


Btatlon or tower 

Tricks, 

Position. 

Prewnt 

rale. 

Rate 

asked. 

In. 

crea.se 

MAIN UNR 









in4.15 

t67.35 

$9.00 




04 15 

67.35 

9 60 




70 .W 

73.75 

6.40 


1 trick. 

HI'H’k station.’ . 

04 15 

67.35 

3.20 




76.95 

83.35 

6.40 



Blk stn K D. T . 

67 35 

70 55 

9.00 


....flu. 


M 15 

67.35 

9. <)0 



BIk. sU and E. 1). T. 

07.35 

70.55 

9 00 


.,lo. 


64 15 

67.35 

9. <0 


.do. 


64.15 

67.36 

9 00 



.do. 

64 15 

67.35 

9 00 

•Red Bank. 

. . .do. 

Jllk.shi L. (t.jct. 

70.55 

76.00 

13.35 




73 75 

75.00 

8.75 

Do. 

12 hours. 

McssllRCOf'! . 

70 55 

73.76 

3.20 



Hlk Stu and K. 1). T. 

67.35 

70.55 

9 60 




04.16 

67 35 

9.00 




64.15 

67.35 

9.00 




04 15 

67.35 

0.60 



tlo. 

04.15 

67.35 

9.00 




04 15 

67.35 

6.40 

Do. 

1 trick. 

lUk and elk. opr. 

67 35 

70.55 

3.20 


3 tricks. 


(H 15 

67.35 

9.W 


....do . 


7t) 55 

73.75 

9.00 




64 1.5 

67.35 



.do. 


64 15 

67.35 

9.00 




64.15 

67 35 

9.00 




73 3.5 

75.00 

1.65 

Do.. ". 

_do. 

Blk Rndcfk.opr. 

<■.; 3.5 

70 .55 

3 20 




i'A 1,5 

67.85 

3.20 


3 tricks. 



70.56 

9.60 




07 35 

70.55 

9.00 





73.75 

9 60 




57 70 

60.95 

9 TO 



Block ami K D T. and yd. .. 

64 15 

VO .55 

19.20 


do. 


57.70 

67.36 

28.95 




R't 90 






141 10 






62 45 

60.95 

8.50 




7(t.90 

83.35 

45.15 

LOW>ORADB BRANCH. 









67.70 

64.15 

13.90 




00 % 

67.36 

19.20 




57 70 

64.15 

10.35 




.5; 70 

64.15 

19.35 


2 tricks. 


57 70 

67.8.5 

19.30 




57 70 

64.15 

6.45 





7.5.00 

4.45 




70 .M 

75.00 

* 4.45 


1 trick. 


61.15 

67.35 

3.20 

Do. 


Block station...'. 

67. TO 

64.15 

6.45 


* Handle postal bmlneaa. 
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ALLEGHENY DIVISION-~roiitinu«a. 


Station or tower. 

Tricks. 

I.OW<ORADB BBANCB— 

continued. 








R»1l . 






Do. 
















Do. 

... .do. 

Do. 





Itrlck. 

Do. 

.. -do. 

Do. 




Do. 

. .do. 

Do. 

.do. 

*Bennezette. 

12 hours. 

Easlie. 

3 tricks. 

Driftwood. 

. ..do. 

SALAMANCA BRANCH. 




♦Bradford. 

12 hours. 



Do. 

2 trick. 



•Salamanca. 

.do. 

•Bed House. 

1 trick. 

Do. 

.do. 

Do. 




Do. 


Do. 






Do. 










♦Tldloute. 

12 IricLs. 





♦Tionesia. 

1 trick.. 

Do. 



1 trick. 

Do. 


Do. 


♦Rockmere. 

...do. 

Do. 

.do. 

Do. 






Oilt'lty. 





4 Position, 


Block station. 

.do. 

L. 8. and M. 8. Jet. 

Block station. 

Block and act. opr. 

Block and elk. opr. 

Block station. 

Blk. and msg. opr. 

Dispatcher. 

.do. 

Blk. and let. 

Block station. 

Block and y. m. ofs. 

Blk. and opr. 

Blk. and elk. opr. 

Block station. 

Blk. and agt. opr. 

.do. 

Blk. and elk. opr. 

Block station. 

Block and agt. opr. 

Block and elk. opr. 

Block station.. . . 

Blk. and agent opr. 

Block station. 

Blk. and clerical wk. 


Blk.sta. and term. 

Blk. and agent opr. 

Blk. and elk. opr. 

Block station. 

Blk. and pump sta. 

Blk. and clerk wk. 

Blk. and agent opr. 

Blk. and clerk opr. 

Block station. 

Blk. and ^ent opr. and pump, 
stat. 

Blk. and clerk opr. and pump 
sta. 

Blk. and pump sta. 

Blk. and agent opr. 

Blk. and clerk opr. 

Block station. 

Blk. sta. and Jet. 

Blk. and col’g sta. 

Blk. and elk opr. 

Blk. and pump sta. 

Blk. and clerk opr. 

Blk. and pump stu. 

Blk. and elk. opr. 

.do. 

Block station. 

Blk. and clerk opr. and pump 
sta. 

Blk.sta .pumpandelerkopr. . 
Blk an<l pump sta. . 

Blk. agt. opr. K. D. T. 

Blk. and elk. opr. E. D. T. 

Blk. and E. D.T. 

Blk. sta. phone. 

Train directors ... 

Train dispr’s . 


|pre«iit' Rate | In- 
rato. asked, crease. 


i 


$C4.15 

170.65 

16.40 

fio y.'» 

67 36 

19.21) 

fl4 1.’) 

70 65 

19.20 

r>7 70 

64 16 

19.35 

7(1 

75.00 

4 46 

(4 1.5 

67.36 

3.20 

67 70 

64 16 

6.46 

TO .55 

73.76 

9.60 

128 25 



121.85 



04 15 

67.35 

9.60 

64 15 

07 35 

9.60 

64.15 

70 56 

19.20 

70 .5.5 

76.00 

4.45 

(4 1.5 

67.36 

3 20 

67 70 

64 16 

6.4.5 

70 55 

75.00 

4 46 

70 55 

75 00 

45 

64.15 

67.36 

3 20 

67 70 

64.16 

6 45 

70.86 

75 00 

4 45 

64 15 

67 35 

3 20 

67.70 

64 16 

6 45 

70 55 

7.5.00 

4 45 

67 70 

64 16 

19 36 

64.15 

67.36 

9 60 

64 16 

67.38 

9,») 

70 56 

76.00 

4.45 

64.15 

67.36 

3.20 

67 70 

64.16 

13.00 

64 16 

67.35 

9.60 

67 70 

64.16 

19.35 

70. .56 

76 00 

4.46 

64.1.5 

67.36 

3.20 

67 70 

64.16 

6 46 

70,65 

75 00 

4.46 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 

60,95 

64.16 

3.20 

64.15 

70 55 

6.40 

64.15 

67 35 

3 30 

67 70 

64 15 

6 46 

60 96 

64.16 

9.60 

67 70 

54 15 

19 36 

64.16 

70 .56 

6.40 

64 16 

67 35 

9 60 

64 IS 

70.65 

6 40 

64.15 

70.55 

10.20 

64.15 

70 55 

6 40 

64 1.5 

07 35 

3 20 

67 70 

64.15 

12.90 

07 36 

70.56 

3.20 

64 15 

67 36 

3 20 

60 9.5 

64 15 

3 20 

70..55 

75 00 

4 46 

04 1.5 

67.35 

3 20 

60 96 

64 15 

3 20 

57 70 

60.95 

9.76 

*1,35 

S6 55 

9.60 

134.66 




* Handle postal business. 
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BUFFALO DIVISION. 


Station or tower. 


Builalo Bi) tower. 

BuHalo (}i) tower. 

Ebenozer Z tower. 

Spring Brook, E, D.T-DT tower. 

Elma M. 

Jamison Hood Ja. 

East Aurora AU. 


South Wales SW. 

UoUandHO. 

I’rotoctiw r. 

ChafTee CF. 

Arcade I>. 

Delevan DV.... 

MachiasCII. 

Machlos JC. 

Fraukllnvllle F. 


CatlIzCO. 

Ischua lA. 

Hinsdale EDT HT» 

Clean Al>... 


3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Isl. 

2n(l.. 

3rd. 

Agt.opr... 
Agt. opr.., 
Clerk opr.. 
3rd . ... 

Ist. 

2nd. 

3ril .. . 

Agent opr. 
Clerk opr.. 

3rd. 

A gt opr.. 
Clerk opr., 
ard . .. 

Agt. opr.. 
Clerk opr.. 
3r(l.. 

Agt opr.. 
Clerk opr. 
1st.. 

2rMl. 

at (I 

Agt opr.. 
Clerk opr. 
12 hours.. 

1st.. . . 

2nd... 
ard 

Lst. 

2iid... . 

ard 

12 hours. . 
l^t.. 

2n<J... 

3id 

Isl.. . . 

2n<l. 

ard 

lst.. 

2ud... 



Cleon EDT OW. 

PortvilleVA. 

Duim Mill SN. 

KldredCR. 

l^arabeo BK. 


Turtle Point K1. 

Port Allegany PY. 


Relay B1>T NR. 


01 u. 

Mi'ssngo ()[»r 
1st.. 

2nd... 

ai<t . . . 

Ist. 

2ti<l. 

aid . 

I'ay opr.... 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3ra 

1 av opr.... 

1st.. . . 

2n<l. 

3nl. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 


Heating Summit KS. 

SitervlIIe R. 

Emporium WB. 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd . . .. 
Agt. opr. 
Clerk opr 

3rd. 

Ist. 

2nd. 

3rd. 


$64.15 

$75.55 

$11.40 

04.15 

75,55 

11.40 

04.15 

75.55 

11.40 

01.15 

70.56 

0.40 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

W.15 

70.65 

6.40 

01.15 

70.55 

6.40 

01.15 

70.56 

6.40 

04.15 

70.55 

6.40 

07.36 

72.55 

5.20 

07.35 

72.56 

5.20 

07.35 

72.55 

5.20 

07.35 

70.55 

3.20 

04 15 

67.35 

3.20 

70.55 

75.1.5 

4.60 

04 15 

72.55 

8.40 

04.15 

70.55 

6,40 

07 as 

72.55 

5.20 

04 15 

70.55 

6.40 

07.35 

72.56 

5 20 

04.15 

70.55 

6.40 

(*7.3.5 

72.55 

5.20 

04.15 

70.55 

6.40 

'07.35 

72.55 

6.20 

61.15 

72.55 

8.40 

64.15 

72.55 

8.40 

01.15 

70.55 

6.40 

61 15 

72.55 

8.40 

01.15 

70.55 

11.40 

07.36 

75. .55 

8.20 

67 35 

75.55 

K.20 

67 35 

75.65 

8.20 

67.35 

72.56 

6.20 

67.35 

72.55 

6.20 

67.35 

72.65 

6.20 

01 15 

75.15 

11.00 

07.35 

70.55 

3.20 

07. 35 

70.55 

3.20 

07 35 

70.55 

3.20 

07.:« 

75.15 

7.80 

6 / 35 

75.16 

7.80 

67. 35 

75.16 

7.80 

67.;i5 

75.15 

7.80 

67.35 

75.15 

7.80 

67 35 

75.16 

7.80 

67. .15 

75.55 

8.20 

nr .15 

75 15 

7.80 

67 35 

75 16 

7.80 

67 3'i 

75.15 

7.80 

III. 15 

70. .So 

6.40 

61 15 

70. 6.5 

6.40 

01 15 

70. 55 

6.40 

64 3.) 

70 55 

3.20 

67 35 

75,15 

7.80 

n7 3.1 

75 15 

7,80 

r.7 3.1 

7.5.15 

7.80 

61 15 

70.5.5 

6,40 

04 15 

70.56 

6.40 

04 15 

70. .55 

6.40 

07.35 

70.55 

3.20 

01 15 

75.16 

11.00 

04.15 

75.15 

11.00 

64 15 

75.16 

11.00 

07.35 

75.16 

7.80 

67.3.5 

76.15 

7.80 

67. :« 

75.15 

7.80 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

: 04.15 

70. .W 

6,40 

! 61 15 

70.56 

6.40 

07.35 

70.55 

8.20 

1 67.35 

70. .55 

3.20 

1 67. .36 

7.5.15 

7.80 

67.35 

7.5.15 

7.80 

‘ 67.35 

75.15 

7.80 







































































































OOKDITIOHS OF LABOB ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILHOAD. 10S43 


BUFFALO DlVlSlON-CoDtinued. 


Station or tower. 


l^esent Rale In* 
rate, asked, crease. 


BOCIIE3TBR BRANCH. 

Rochester HF. Pay opr... 

Terminal RB. ls*t. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Goneaee Jet. GO. i!»t. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Bcottsville SC.\Kt.opr... 

Clerk opr.. 
3rd . 

Wa^ius WG. Ni>:ht opr.. 

Fowlervllle FW. A^t. opi.s. 

PltfardBN. A|.'t.opr... 

Clerk opr., 
.{rd. 

CnylervilloQ. Payopr... 

Mt. Morns MS. . 

2nd. 

;<rd. 

SonyoaSF. Apt. opr .. 

Clerk opr.. 

NundftJctJU. Kt . 

2nd - 

RossburgWe. Apt. opr— 

del k opr... 
.Hd. 

Iloiighton HN. Apt opr. . 

Clerk opr 

Belfast FA. Apt. opr... 

Clerk opr.. 
.>ril . 

Black Crook BK. NIphtopr . 

(JiibaOn. Day opr. . 

Deep cut PC. Dt. 

2nd. 

-ird. 


CHAUTAUQUA BRANCH. 


Roland CM. 

BlasdellGB.... 
Lake View KN.. 


20 Milo siding FS 


^ FS. 


Silver Crook CK. 
Brocton BN. 


Prospect OM.. 
Mayville MA¬ 


PI. 

2nd . 

3rd . 

Night opr. 
Apt. opr... 

ivt. 

2nd. 

;trd . 

I»ay opr... 

1st.. 

2nd. 

Clerk opr.. 

_do. 

.. .do.. 
Block opr. 


Summerdale 8J.. 
Sherman SR.... 


Panama BM. 
ClymerC- 


Corry Jet. EY. 


Spartansborg B. 


Clerk opr.. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 


CentrevUle 0.., 
Tryonvllle QN. 


HydetownRW.. 


2nd. 

3rd. 

Apt. opr... 
Apt. opr. . 
Clerk opr.. 
Block opr.. 
Apt. opr... 
Clerk opr.. 

_do. 

1st. 

2i)d. 

3rd. 


Miller Farm MB 



























































































10344 BEPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTBIAL BELATIONS. 


BALTIMORE DIVISION. 


Station or tower. 

Trick. 

Presenl 

rate. 

;{ Rate 
asked. 

In¬ 

crease. 



$64.15 

$70.56 

$6.40 



64.16 

70.65 

6.40 



04.15 

70.65 

6.40 



67.36 

73.75 

6.40 



67.36 

73.75 

6.40 



67.36 

73.76 

6.40 



80.15 

89.90 

9.76 

9.75 



80.16 

69.90 



80.15 

80.90 

9.75 

9.75 

9.75 

9.75 

9.75 

9.75 

9.75 

9.75 
9.75 
9.75 



80.15 

89.90 



80.15 

89.00 



80.15 

89.90 



80.15 

69.90 



80.15 

89.90 




89.90 



80 15 



80.15 

89.90 

89.90 

76.95 

76.96 
105.00 

95.00 

76.95 

76.95 

76.95 
95.00 
9.5.00 
95.00 

78.95 

76.95 
73.75 
73.75 
73.75 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
70.55 
70.55 
70.55 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.13 
64.15 
64.15 



80.15 



76.95 
70. .55 


M^ht. 

6.40 





89.90 
70 .55 
70.55 
70.55 

51.00 

6.40 


1st'.!... ‘. 




•Wd. 

6.40 

5.10 

5.10 
5.10 

6.40 

6.40 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 

B A P Jet. OU. 




89.90 
89.90 
70.55 
70.55 
70.55 
70.55 
70.65 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 

64.15 

64.16 
67.35 
67.35 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 


.Jrd. 




Ni/ht. 


1st. 




.ird... 

ls(.. 





wi;;;;;;;:;:;:; :;:;:;:;;:::: 



1st. 



211(1. 



.<rd. 



1st. 




3.20 


•ird. 

8D. tower. 

1st. 

2iid. 



.Ird. 






2iid. 



,lrd. 





3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 


2n(Ltrick.. 

ird trick. 

61 its 

67.35 
64.15 

70. .55 
70.55 
67. 

1 

2nd tri(‘k. 


.lid trick. 

64.15 

67iy 

3.20 


2tid trick. 





.ird trick. 

64.15 

64.15 

67.:t5 

64.15 

3.20 

MK. tower. 

1st trick. 


:ird trick. 

64.15 

61.15 

64.15 

64.15 


N. tower. 

2nd trick. 

2id (lick. 

1st trick. 

64.15 

64.15 

61.15 

67.35 

67.35 

67.35 

3.20 

a. 20 

3.20 


2ndtiick. 

3rd trick. 

67.35 

67.35 

M.15 

70.66 
70. M 
67.^ 

3.20 

3.20 

8.20 


2nd trick. 

BD. tower. 

3rd trick. 

64.15 

' 67.36 

3.20 

NF, tower. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

: 64.15 
64.15 

67.36 

67.35 

3.20 

8.20 

MP. tower. 

2iid trick. 

3rd trick. 

73.7.5 
7:i. 75 

64.1.5 
64.15 
64.15 

76.95 

76.95 

3.20 
3.20 
3.20 


2nd trick. . 

64.15 

64.15 



3r>l trick. 

Isttrtek. 


OR. tower...j 

2nd trick. 

8rd trick . 

64.15 

64.15 

70.56 

7(^56 

6.40 

6.40 












































































































































OOlTDmONS OP LABOR ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 10346 


BALTIMORE DIVISION-Coatinued. 


Station or tower. 


U. tower. 1st trick. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

BO, tower. Ist trick. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

BI. tower. Isttrlck. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

CO,tower.. Isttrlck. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

K. tower. 1st trick. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

tod trick. 

R.V.oiRce. Day . 


Lamoyne J., 


CO to KN. 

WD to WH.... 

NtoCO. 

K to DY. 

BAP Jot GU. 


1st trick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

ist trick. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

tod trick.. .. 

3r(i trick. 

1st trick. 

2im 1 trick. 

3rd trick . . . 

1st trick. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

2n(l trick. 

3rd trick. 

Ist trick. 

tod trick. 

3rd trick. 

KcJlpfoi>crators. 

_do. 

_do. 

.. ..do. 

Jst trick. 

2iid trick. 


roSOKlUCE BRANCH. 


61 office. Day , 

WN office. Day.. 

BN office. Day.. 

HA office. Day.. 

Qoafloe. Day.. 

WMoffice. Day.. 

WU office. Day.. 

FKoffice. Day.. 


Present Rate In¬ 
rate. asked, crease. 


164.16 167.36 $3 20 

70. hb Ti. 75 3 20 

64.16 67 35 3.20 

64.1.5 64 1.5 . 

64.15 64.15 . . 

64.15 64.15 . 

64.15 64 1,5 . 

64 15 64 15 . 

64.15 64.15 . 

67.35 70.55 3 20 

67. ,3.5 70 6.5 3 2tl 

67. .3.5 70.66 3 20 

73.7.5 80.15 6 40 

73.75 80 15 6.40 

Ti. 7.5 80.15 6 40 

70.55 76.05 (\ 40 

7a 55 76.05 6 40 

70. .55 76.05 6.40 

67.35 70. .5.5 3 20 

67.35 70. .55 3 20 

67.35 70. .55 3 20 

64.1.5 64 15 . 

64.15 64.15 . 

64.15 64.15 . 

67.35 70.56 3 20 

67.35 70.55 3 20 

07.35 70 55 3 20 

73.75 76 06 3 20 

73.75 76.05 3 20 

73.75 76.05 3 20 

67. .35 70.5.5 3 20 

67. ,35 70.55 3 20 

67.35 70.55 3 20 

67.35 70.55 3.20 

67.35 70.66 3 20 

67.35 70.55 3.20 

73 75 80.16 6 40 

7.3.75 80.16 6.40 

73.75 80.16 6.40 

70. *55 73.75 3.20 

70.65 73.76 3.20 

70. .5.5 73.76 3.20 

73.75 80.15 6.40 

73.7.5 80.15 6 40 

73.75 80.16 6.40 

76.05 89.90 12.95 

76.95 83.3.5 6.40 

76.9.5 83.35 6.40 

76 0.5 83.35 6.40 

64.1.5 70.56 6.40 

64.15 70.65 6.40 


60.96 64.15 3.20 

64.15 67.35 3.20 

60.05 64.16 3.20 

60.95 64.16 3.20 

60.95 67.35 6.40 

60.9.5 64.15 3.20 

57.70 64.15 6.45 

57.70 64.16 6 45 

67.70 64.15 6.45 

57.70 64.16 6.46 

57.70 64.15 6.45 

67.70 64.15 6.46 

67.70 64.16 6.45 

57.70 64.15 6 45 




















































































































10846 KEPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

ELMIRA DIVISION. 

• Pro> 

Office. Tricks. 

rate. 




IS.3.35 





83 a.*! 




3r(l trick. 

7fi 95 

$83.35 

16.40 



76 9.5 

83.35 

6.40 


f)th trick. 

70 .55 

83.35 

12.80 


flth trick. 

70 .5.5 

76.96 

8.40 



04 15 

76.95 

12.80 


2ji( 1 Irlek. 

61 15 

76 95 

12.80 


3r(l trick. 

01 15 

76 95 

12.80 

SJ Jet office. 

l.st trick. 

01 15 

70 65 

6.40 


2 ii(l trick. 

01 15 

70.55 

6.40 


:irfl trick. 

01 15 

70.55 

6.40 



00 ')5 




2iul trick. 

<;0 '15 





m 95 














;5rfl trick. . 

0(7 95 


















CX office. 

1st trick. . 

on 95 













DN office. 

1st trick ... . 

01 15 

70 .55 

6.40 


2nd tuck. ... . - . 

01 15 

70 ,55 

6.40 


3rd trick . . .. . 

Of 15 

70.55 

6.40 

ZO offloo. 

1st (rick. . - • • 

00 95 









3rd trick.... . 

on <15 














.“Ird trick. . 

on 95 



OR office. 

1st trU'k. . 

()(» 9r, 









3rd trick. . 

00 9.5 



C office. 

Isl tri<'k. 

01 15 

70. .5.5 

6 40 


2n<l trick. . 

61 15 

67.35 

3 20 











pc office. 

lsttrl<'k'. 

01 1.5 

70 55 

6.40 


2 n«l trick. ... 

01 15 

70 55 

6.40 


:ird trick . 

04 15 

70.55 

6.40 

ON offloo. 

l^f trick. .. .. 

00. 95 




2ii(| trick. . 





.’Inl flick. 

00 <»5 



K office. 

1st trick . . 

on 9.5 

67.35 

6.40 


2iid tiii‘k. ... . 

00 9.5 

67 3.5 

6.40 


3rd trick. . 

00 9.5 

67.35 

6.40 





9.60 


2nd trick. 

01 1.5 

76 95 

12.80 


3rct tiick. 

Ot 15 

70.95 

12.80 

NY office. 

Isf trick. . 

61 1.5 

67.35 

3.20 


•.'lid trick. 

01 15 

67.35 

3.20 



























*^11(1 trick. . 

60 9.5 








MS offloo. 

1st trick. . 

00 9.5 




2nd trick. . 

tkk 9.5 








V office. 


























3rd trick. . 

00.9.5 









2nd trick. 

67 3.5 

76.95 

9.60 


3rd trick. 

07.’IS 

76.95 

9.60 

HS offloo. 

1st trick. 

60.95 

70.55 

9.60 


2nd trick. 

00.95 

67.35 

6.40 


3rd trick. 

60.9.5 

64.15 

3.20 

VA office. 

1st trick. 

00 95 









3rd trick. 

60.95 




t Minimum. 











































































































































00»I>raOKS OP LABOR ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 10347 


ELMIRA PIVieiON-Conllnued. 


OJnce. 


Tricks. 


Ml office. 

MF office. 

RS office. 

FK office. 

CK office. 

UC office. 

8T office. 

Himrods HI. 

Ilimrods Jet 

MO office. 

I’Y office.. 

K office. 

H office. 

SM office. 

T’N office. , 

D office. 

CO office. 

ON office. 

OS office. 

JO ofllcojct. 

BX office. 

GN office. 

SB office. 


1st trick, agent operator.. 

2n<l trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

litul trick. 

3rd trick. 

Kt trjck. 

2juI trick. 

3rd trick. 

Isltrick. 

•Jml trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

2 nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

.Agent operator.. . 

1st tuck. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

tst trick. 

2ud trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

■2nd I rick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

Isl trick. 

■2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

•.’nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st (rick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

‘2nd trick. 

l.st trick. 

2nd trick. 

Agent operator. 

Isttrick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick.. 

1st I rick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

1st trick. 


Present 

rate. 

Pro- 

pi^ed 

rate. 

In¬ 

crease. 

m 95 



fiO. 95 



tV> 05 






«0 05 



07.35 

S76 95 

$9.60 

rti 15 

70 95 

12. HO 

01 1.5 

70.95 

P2.80 

00. 



Wl '♦.) 



00 y.') 


















(lO or. 



Cl ir. 

67 35 

3 'JO 

00 or. 

07.35 

6.40 

00 95 

61.15 

3.‘20 

00 9.5 

61.15 

3.20 

00 ttf) 

64.1.5 

3.20 

m 95 

61.15 

3.20 




00 95 






01 1.5 

. 





64 15 


















00.90 



67 3.5 

76.9.5 

9.60 

04.15 

76.95 

12. M) 

W 15 

76.95 

12. SO 










00.95 

67.35 

6.40 

00 95 

67.35 

6.40 

00.9.5 

64.15 

3.20 

70. .5.5 

76.95 

6.40 

64.1,5 












57.72 

60.95 

3.20 

57.72 

00.95 

3.'20 

67.72 

60.95 

3.20 

60.05 

70. .55 

9.00 

60.95 

67.85 

6 40 

60.95 



64 1.5 

76.95 

12 m 

6-1.15 

76.95 

12. so 




76.95 






WILLIAMSPORT AND SUSQUEHANNA DIVISIONS. 


Tower. 

Tricks, 













BC tower. 

3 tricks . 



VO tower. 


B8 tower.. 



Pres- 

ent 

rate 

Pro¬ 

posed 

rate. 

In¬ 

crease. 

$64.15 

$68.30 

$12.45 

64.15 

68.30 

12.4.5 

64.15 

68.30 

12.45 

64.15 

68.30 

12.45 

64.15 

68.30 

12.45 

70. 65 

75.02 

17.88 

64 15 

68.30 

12.45 

67.3,5 

71.72 

13.11 

73. 75 

78.40 

13.95 

67.35 

71.72 

13.11 
























































































































10848 BEPOET OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTEIAt RELATIONS. 


WILLIAM8POUT AND 8DSQUEHANNA DIVISIONB-Continned. 


r 

Towor I Tricks, 


OF lower. 

3 tricks... 

J tower.. 

. .do.... 

84 tower. 

. ..do.. . 

NC tower. 

...do.... 

BY tower. 

•do_ 



Klydofs. 

L'A tower,. 

.do..,. 

3 tricks... 

RO tower. 

. .do.... 

MU tower. 

. ..do_ 

YM tower. 

...do ... 

DE tower. 

. ..do.... 

Q tower. 

. ...do_ 

MO tower. 

..do.... 

MK elation. 

1 opr. 

OJ tower. 

3 tricks... 



B tower. 

do.... 

HN towor.. 

(I opr’.s... 

DY tower. 

3trlck.s.,. 

P tower. ' 

do.... 

BQ office. 1 

1 ccn'l yd. 

RF tower. 1 

3 tricks... 

OD tower .I 

...do ... 

RIJ tower. 

.. do. . 

RV towor. 1 

do .. 

BA tower. 1 

do. . 

FY towor. ' 

.do. . 

JN towor. ' 

do.... 

UR tower. 

..do... . 

CF tower. 

. do .. . 

VN towor. 1 

'.do . . 

D tower. ' 

. do... 

Z A tower. i 

00 supts office. 

-do 


Pres¬ 

ent 

rate. 

Pro¬ 

posed 

rate. 

In. 

crpase. 

167.35 

171.72 

$13.1! 

67.35 

71.72 

13.11 

73.76 

78.40 

13.96 

70.65 

76.02 

13.41 

73.75 

78.40 

13.95 

61.16 

68.30 

12.46 

70.56 

75.02 

13.41 

64.16 

68.30 

12.45 

73.76 

78.40 

13.95 

64.16 

68.30 

12.45 

64.15 

68.30 

12.45 

67.35 

71.72 

18.11 

67.35 

71.72 

13.11 

67.36 

71.72 

13.11 

64.16 

68.30 

4.16 

64.15 

68.30 

12.46 

67.35 

71.72 

13.11 

64. J6 

73.76 

28.80 

75.76 

78.40 

27.90 

70.55 

70.56 


73.75 

73.76 


73.75 
70.65 

78.40 

4.65 

70.55 

70.55 


64.16 

68.30 

12.45 

frl.15 

68.30 

12.16 

64.15 

68.30 

12.46 

64.16 

68.30 

12.46 

7a 56 

73.75 

9.60 

64.15 

68.30 

12.46 

64. IS 

68.30 

12.46 

64.15 

68.30 

12.46 

67.35 

70.56 

9.60 

70.66 

70.65 


80.80 

05.00 

16.20 


llEN'OVA DIVISION. 


onices. 


CU Honovayd.. 

AK Kenova. 

CT Keating. 

DF PrUtwood. 

HY Huntley. 

60 Sterling. 

FR Cameron.. 

JN Emporium.. 

Do. 

RM Emporium. 

OR iteuzlugor.. 

MA St. Marys yd. 

Do. 

AD Rldgway. 

UK Jo^’Dsonb'g. 

Do. 

OW WIicox. 

KZ Kane. 

KIDOWAY TO FALLS 
CKICKK BRANCH. 

CR Ooyiand. 

VE Brockwayville. 

KN Ludlow.. 

8H Sheffield. 

GD Clarendon. 

DW Wwren. 

FN Warren. 

VA IrYlneton. 

PF Pltefleld. 

OD Garland. 

SO Snring Creek. 

CY Corrv. 

DK Eldn. 

UN \ mon Citv. 

WR Waterford. 

OS Jackson. 

BV Rellevalley. 

8M Tower. 

OD Erie hbops. 


3 tricks.... 

... -do. 

... .(io. 

•do. 


.do . 
•do.. 
, .do.. 


do. 

12-hour msg. 

3 tricks. 

do.. 


.do. 

Ms 2 . mail. 
atrlcV.s.... 
•do.. 


Msg. man. 
3 tricks.... 
,... .do. 


1 opr. clerk 12 
hour**. 

2 operators 9 hours. 

8 tricks. 

_do. 

dn, 


Intcrlkg. 

^ d and Idk. 

.let uUlg. 

Vd. and Idk. 

K D.T. 

Intcrlkg... _ 

K I> T liitcrlkg. 
Inllg jet. 


liUlg. K. D. r.. 
. -do. 


IUo(k. . 
Inflg jd 


Intlg .. 
Yd. Oik. 


.do.. 

.do.. 

•do.. 


Clerk opr. 

Intlg. >d. 

nik. 

... .do.. 

•do.. 


.do . 
.do., 
.do.. 


do.. 
, do.. 
..do.. 
. .do.. 


.' Intlg. E. D.T., 

.1 Block. 

lut’lg. 

.> Block. 

.' . .do. 

.do. 


..do.. 
. .do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


-do.. 

•do.. 

•do.. 

.do.. 


.do. 

.'.do. 

.do. 

.j Yd. office wk.. 


Present 

rate. 

Rate 

asked. 

In. 

crease. 

$67.35 

$72.50 

$15.45 

64.15 

70.56 

19.20 

64.15 

72.50 

25.05 

04.16 

70.55 

19.20 

01.15 

70.56 

19.20 

64.16 

70.5.5 

19.20 

64.15 

70.55 

10.20 

70.55 

70.00 

16.35 

70.56 

83.37 

12.82 

64.15 

72.50 

25.05 

64.1.5 

70.55 

19.20 

70.56 

76.00 

16.35 

70.55 

76.00 

5.45 

64.15 

76.00 

29.55 

64.15 

72.50 

25.05 

64.15 

72.50 

8.35 

64.15 

70.55 

19.20 

64.15 

70.00 

27.55 

87.75 

64.16 

6.40 

64.15 

70.66 

12.80 

57.70 

64.16 

19.35 

57.70 

64.16 

10.35 

67.70 

64.15 

10.35 

67.35 

70.65 

9.60 

64.15 

70.66 

19.20 

67.35 

70.55 

9.60 

67.70 

64,15 

W.3S 

57.70 

64.16 

10.35 

57.70 

64.15 

19.35 

64.15 

70.66 

19.20 

67.70 

64.15 

18.35 

67.70 

64.16 

19.35 

67.70 

64.15 

19.35 

57.70 

64.15 

19.35 

67.70 

64.16 

19.35 

67.70 

64.15 

19.35 

74.70 

76.00 

8.00 


t Ter man. 






















































































































CONDITIONS OP LABOE ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILBOAD. 10849 


8UNBURY DIVISION. 


OfDce. 

Tricks. 

I'reseut 

rate. 

rro- 

posed 

rate. 

In- 

crease. 



$07 

$70 65 




e7 35 

70.55 


KD tower. 


67.35 

70.55 

0.00 



04 15 



BC tower. 

... .do..... . .. 

67 35 

70 55 

0.60 

CA tower. 

... .do. 

64 15 

67.36 

9.60 



64.15 

70.65 


AG tower. 

3 tricks. 

64 15 

70.55 

19 20 

RT tower. 

..do. 

67 :i5 

70 5.S 

9 60 

BM towor. 

. .do. 

64 15 

70 55 

19 20 



67 35 

70 55 


UC tower. 

.do. 

67 35 

70.55 

O.tlO 



64 15 

67.:i5 


UN towor. 

.. .do. 

67 35 

70 55 

9 60 



64 15 

70 55 

19 20 

NA tower. 

_do. 

64 15 

67 35 

9.60 

BD tower. 

.. .do. 

64 15 

67 35 

9 m 

BW tower. 

.do. 

04 15 

67 55 

9 60 

WN towor. 

. ..do. .. . 

64 15 

67.35 

9 60 


1 trick. 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 

KLSCOPKCK AND POTTSVTLLE 





BEANCURS. 







67 70 

64 15 

12 90 

RO tower. 

3 tricks. 

64 15 

67 35 

9 60 

OU tower. 

1 trick. . 

64 1.') 

70.66 

6 40 



67 35 

70 65 

9 60 



64 15 

67.35 

6 40 



67 35 

70.66 

9 ( iO 

Pm tower. 

.do. 

64 15 

67 35 

9 m 

OT tower. 

...do. 

64 1.5 

70 55 

19 20 



67 35 

70.55 

9 60 


...do. 

57.70 

60.96 

9 75 



64 15 

67 35 

6 40 

SlIAMOKtN AND LKWTSTOWN 





BBANCHES. 







67 3.5 

70 55 

9 60 


. . .do. 

60 95 

64 15 

9.20 

PO tower. 

... .do. 

60 95 

64 15 

9 20 

QR tower *. 

.. .do. 

64 15 

67 35 

9 20 



64 15 

70 55 

19 20 

BO tower. 

1 trick. 

64.15 

67 35 

3 20 



61 15 

67 3.5 

3 20 



60 95 

64 1.5 

9 20 

GC tower. 

1 trick. 

64 15 

67 35 

3 20 



67 70 

64 15 

12 70 



60 95 

64 15 

3 20 



67 70 

60 95 

6 .^>0 



57 70 

64 1.5 

19 35 

XA tower. 

2 tricks. ... 

64 15 

70 55 

19 20 


1 (rick. . 

60 95 

64 1,5 

3 20 

YA tower. 

. .do. 

60 95 

64 15 

3 20 

RD tower. 

. .do. 

60 95 

64 1.5 

3 20 

MR tower. 

.. ..do. . 

60 95 

64 1.5 

3 20 

AD tower. 


60 95 

64 1.5 

3 20 

Relief schedules, per man. 


76 95 

84 64 



PTTTSBUROn nrVISTON 


Office. 

Men 

flours. 

Rate. 

Want¬ 

ed. 

In¬ 

crease. 




S102.60 

1105.00 

$2 40 

Do. 


8J 

96.20 

100.00 

7 60 

Do. 


9 

89 80 

96.00 

78 on 

EX office. 


8 

70.65 

70.66 




8 

70.55 

70.55 


BV office. 


8 

83 35 

86.20 

8.5.5 



8 

96.20 

109.00 

88 40 



8 

8.3.36 

89.80 

19 35 

VI office... 


8 

64 15 

67.35 

9.60 

WK office. 


6 

83.35 

86.20 

9.60 



8 

83.35 

86.20 

9.60 



8 

83 8 5 

88.35 

. 

UJ office. 


8 

76 95 

76. W 



I Weigh scales. 






















































































































10360 BEPOET OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL KBLATION8. 


PITTSBURGH DIVISION-Oontinued. 


Offlre. 

Men. 

Hours. 

Rate. 

Want¬ 

ed. 

In¬ 

crease. 



8 

170.55 

$73.76 

$12.80 



8 

83.36 

83.36 




8 

83. .36 

83.36 


MF office. 

.do. 

8 

83 35 

83.36 




8 

83.36 

86 20 

8.55 



g 

83 35 

&3.35 


BW office. 

.. ..do. 

8 

83 35 

96.20 

38.55 

AX office. 

. .do. 

8 

70,55 

76.95 

19.20 

KR ofllco. 

.do. 

8 

76 95 

83 35 

19.20 

KR Ivev. 

2 men. .. . 

12 

(M 15 

0) 

64.15 

BV office. 

men. 

8 

76 95 

76.95 


BV Uv. 


12 

M 15 

(‘) 

64.16 



8 

83.35 

96.20 

38.66 

DR Lev. 

2 men. ... 

12 

M 15 

(') 

64 16 

DQ office. 

3 men. 

8 

70. .55 

73 75 

9 60 

HM office. 

.do. . 

8 

73.75 

73 75 


BU office. 

.do. 

8 

76 95 

86.20 

27.76 


do. 

8 

70 .5.5 

70 55 


VY office. 

_do. 

8 

70 .55 

70.65 


JD office. 

. ...do. . 

8 

76.95 

86 20 

27.76 

VK office. 

..do. 

8 

70 .55 

73 75 

9.60 

DP office. 

do. 

8 

r.i. 15 

67.35 

9.60 

NR office. 

.do. . . .. 

8 

73.75 

73.75 




8 


73.75 






67.35 


fix office. 

.do. 

8 

76 95 

86 20 

27.75 

SXlov. 

2 nien. ... 

12 

64 15 

0) 

64 16 

CTRdir. 

men. 

8 

83 35 

96.20 

38.66 


do . . 



76.95 

19.20 

Clev. 


8 


64.15 







HO office. 

men. . ... 

8 

64 15 

67.35 

9.60 






9.60 












BO lev. 




(D 






(i) 







27.76 






NY lev. 

2 mcfi . 

12 

57 70 

(•) 

67.70 





73.76 


LYlev. 

2 men ... . 

12 

57. 70 

(•) 

57.70 

MO office. 

3 men . 

8 

80.15 

80.15 


MO lev . 





19.35 


. .lo ... . 




UN lev. 

. . do. 

8 

67. 70 

64.15 

19. ,36 







8F office. 

do. . . 

8 

83 35 

86.20 

8.55 

AR office lev. 

do.. . . ... 

8 

57.70 

64.15 

19.35 






9.60 

KN office. 

do. 





do. .... 







L2 




FK office. 

3 men . . 

8 

121 85 

141.60 

69.26 

IS office. .... 

do ... 

8 

11.5 45 

115.46 








Do. 



U5. .55 

115.55 


lieUtfmrn 




OD to GH. 






OHtoKR. 

. -do. 

8 

76 95 

8:1.35 

6.40 

KRtoVK. 

.. <1o. 

8 

76 95 

83.35 

6.40 

VKtofiO. 

.do. 

8 

76.95 

8.3. .35 

6.40 

SO to GY. 






8W branch. 

1 and 12. 

1 A 12 

76! 95 

83! 35 

6.40 

6 additional relief o|>oritl or'- .. . 





600.10 

T. c. V. iinANcn 






BY office. 

3 mei\ . 

8 

64 15 

67.35 

9.60 

HD office.. 

2 men. 

9 

64.15 

67.35 

6.40 

SOUTHWEST URANni. 























0.60 

WU office. 





HJ office. 

. .do. 

8 

61.15 

67 35 

9.60 







TR office. 

3 men . 

8 

70.65 

70. W 



> W'onted 8 hours. 



















































































































































CONDITIONS OP LABOR ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 10351 


PITTSBURGH DIVISION~ConlInu«d. 


Office. 

Men. 

Hours. 

Rate. 

Want¬ 

ed. 

In- 

oreose. 

SOUTHWEST BRANCU^Ontinued. 

CN office. 

3 men. 

H 

t64.15 

$67.35 

$9.60 

NJ office. 

2 men. 

9 

67.35 

67.35 


DD office. 

... .do. 

9 

64.15 

67. :i5 

6.40 

GS office. 

.do. 

12 

70.56 

70.6.5 


RS office. 

3 men. 

s 

67.35 

67.35 


VA office. 

.do. 

s 

64.15 

67.35 

9.60 

LINEMEN. 

Liliomen. 

6 men. 

10 

Kl. 35 

8S. :i5 

30 00 

1>0. 

1 man. 

10 

SO. 65 

91.65 

5.00 


fONKM «U(J11 J)1VISI0N. 


Office. 

Triek.s. 

Position. 

SOUTH OF KISKI JUNCTION. 



AC. 

1 man. 

Sitpl's ofi-. 


.. <lo. 

... .do. 


.do. 

.. .do. . . 


.do. 

... do. 


.do. 

.do. 


.do. 

. . do. 


. . .do. 

..do.... 

I'gh 2ftth St. 

1 st. 

Signalman. 


2 nd. 

.. .do. . 


3id. 

. . -do. 

0 . 

Ut. 

A.sh’l 1 in. oiir_ 


2 nd. 

... .do. 


3rd. 

.do. 

('X intlg. 

1 st. 



2 nd. 



3rd. 

.do. . 

JO intlg. 

Isl. 

Ojir iiitrlkg. . 


2 nd. 

.do. 


:iid. 

. ...do. .... 

1)N. 

1 st.. 

Bloc k station. . 


2 nd. 

....do. 


;ird. 

. ...do . 







2nd . 

_do. 


3rd . 

...do. 

PN. 

1 st. 

.do. 





3id. 


VO.. 




2 nd. 

Opr. andblk stu. 


3rd. 

... .do. ... . 

im . 

. 

Block station. 


2 nd. 





GV . 

1 st. 

.do. 


2 nd. 

_do. 


3rd. 

.do. 


1 st. 






3rd. 

. ..do . 







WEST END. 




1 st . 


gheny. 

2 iid. 

— do. 


3rd. 

.do. 

C«. 

1 st. 

BIk. sia. and sig. 


2 rid. 

.do. 


3rd. 

.do. 

ON. 




2 ud. 



3rd . 

.do. 

BN . 

1 st. 

Interlocking... . 


2 nd. 

.. .do. 




VV . 

1 st. 






m . 

.do. 


|8».80 1100.00 
K.4. SO lOU. OU 

SO. SO \m 00 

so so ](K) 00 

m. so K^o 00 

sy so 100 00 

80 M(» 100.00 

M 15 70.00 

04 15 70.00 

04 15 70.00 

70.55 75.00 

7«) .55 75.00 

04 15 70 00 

8.1 3.5 03.00 

8:1 :i.5 o:i. oo 

h:i :i5 93 00 

7() 95 85 00 

70 9.5 85 00 

7<. 9.5 8.5.00 

73 75 SO 00 

73.75 80 00 

73.75 m 00 

04 15 70.00 

01.15 70.00 

04.15 70.00 

64 15 70 00 

64.15 70. (W 

iA 15 70.00 

M 15 70 00 

70 55 80 00 

04 15 70 m 

64 15 70 00 

64.15 75.00 

64 15 75.00 

M 15 75 00 

61 15 70.00 

04 15 70 OO 

64 15 70.00 

70. .55 80.00 

70.55 80.00 

70.55 80.00 

83.35 93.00 


70.55 76.00 

70.55 75.00 

70.55 76.00 

70.66 75.00 

70.56 75.00 

70.65 76.00 

70.55 75.00 

70.65 76.00 

70.65 76.00 

«1.35 93 00 

83.35 93. (JO 

83.35 93.00 

8:i 35 9X00 

8:1 .16 93.00 

83.36 93.00 


111 - 

CIOU.S«. 


110 20 
10 20 
10 20 
10 20 
10 20 
10 20 
lU 20 
5 85 

5 k5 
5.85 

4.45 
1 4.5 
5.85 
9.fN5 
9.65 
ft <i5 
8.05 
8 05 
8.05 
6.25 

6 25 
6.25 
5 8.5 
5 85 
5 85 
5 85 
5 85 
5 85 

5.85 
ft 45 
5.K5 

5 86 
10 86 
10.85 
10.85 

6 85 
6 85 

6.85 

9.45 
9.45 
9.45 
9.65 



































































































10352 BEPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTBUL SBUTI0N8. 


CONEMAUaH DIVISTON-Cimtlnued. 


Oflice. 


Tricks. 


Tositiun. 


WKMT tNi>—continued. 
HR. 

YX... 

RO. 

HI. 

HY. 

BA. 

QN. 

RX. 


KG.. 

UR.. 

KS.. 


BJ... 
A AJ. 


Rotitif operator “ 
Rellof oiKtrotor ‘ 


1st. 

2n(l.... 
3r(l.... 
1st.... 
2ti(l.... 

:{nl. 

1st ... 
2ihI .... 
3 rd.... 
1st.... 
2 li<l.... 
3 rd... . 

IM. 

I 2m<1 .... 

:inl. 

1st. .. 
2 ml.... 

aid.. .. 

1st. 

2 nd.... 
ard .... 
M ... 

2 nd_ 

anl. 

1 man.. 
—do. 

1st. 

2 nd.... 

ard. 

M. 

2 nd... 

aid. 

1st. 

2n<l.... 
ard. 


Opr. leverman. 

....do. 

—do. 

....do. 

....do. 

—do. 

....do. 

_do. 

....do. 

Blk. sta. und opr. L.. 

_do. 

—do. 

Block opr. 

....do. 

—do. 

....do. 

....do . 

_do. 

....do. 

—do. 

-do. 

_do. 

—do. 

-do. 

Clerk und opr. 

. ..do. 

Block operulr. 

—do. 

....do. 

... 

....do. 

—do. 

IntlK opr. und Iv’m.. 

_do. 

-do. 


T)A. 

LSI. 

Operator. 


ard. 



1st. 






ard. 

.do. 

FR. 



01. 

Ist. 

Block operator. 


2nd. 

_do. 




VO. 



NS. 

do. 


AP lutlK. ... 

Isl. 



2 nd. 



ai d . 


RN. 

Isl. 



2 n<l . 



ard. 

.do. 

S. 

Isl. 



2nd. 

.do. 


aid. 


AN. 

1 niiin. 

Operator and elk. 

UN. 

Ivl. 




. ..do. 


3rd. 


FG. 



S2. 

ist. 







... .do. 

ZA. 

M. 






3rd. 


B1. 

Isl. 



2n(l. 

.do. 


3id. 

.do. 

DX. 

Isl. 











PD...... 

1st. 






ard. 

.do. 


Rate. 

Rate 

asked. 

In¬ 

crease. 

$83.35 

193.00 

$9.65- 

83.35 

93.00 

9.65 

83.36 

93.00 

9.66 

67.35 

80.00 

13.65 

67.35 

80.00 

12.65 

67.35 

80.00 

12.65 

76.96 

85.00 

8.05 

76.95 

85.00 

8.05 

70.96 

86.00 

8.05 

67.36 

75.00 

7.66 

67.35 

75.00 

7.65 

67.35 

75.00 

7.66 

67.36 

75.00 

7.65 

67.35 

76.00 

7.66 

67.35 

75.00 

7.66 

64.15 

75.00 

10.85 

64.15 

76.00 

10.85 

64.15 

76.00 

10.86 

64.15 

70.00 

5.86 

64.15 

70.00 

5.85 

64.15 

70.00 

5.85 

67.35 

75.00 

7.66 

67.35 

76.00 

7.65 

67.35 

76.00 

7.66 

70.65 

75.00 

4.45 

61 15 

70.00 

5.85 

64.16 

70.00 

5.85 

64.15 

70.00 

6.85 

64.16 

70.00 

6.85 

73.75 

86.00 

11.25 

73. 75 

8.5.00 

11.25 

73.76 

85.00 

11.25 

70.56 

80 00 

9.45 

70 66 

80.00 

9.45 

70 55 

80.00 

9.45 

83 35 

03 00 

9.65 

76.95 

86.00 

8.05 

67.35 

75.00 

7.65 

67.35 

75 00 

7.65 

67 35 

75.00 

7.65 

67 35 

75.00 

7.65 

67.35 

75.00 

7.65 

67.35 

75 00 

7.65 

61.15 

75.00 

10.85 

64.15 

70.00 

5.85 

64 15 

70 00 

6.85 

64.15 

70.00 

6.85 

61.15 

70.00 

5 85 

61 15 

70. (X) 

5.85 

67 35 

75 00 

7.65 

67.35 

75.00 

7.65 

67.35 

75.00 

7.66 

61 15 

70.00 

6.85 

64.15 

70.00 

6.85 

61 15 

70.00 

5.85 

61 15 

70.00 

6.85 

61 15 

70.00 

5.85 

61 15 

70.00 

5.85 

61.15 

70.00 

5.85 

61.15 

70.00 

5.85 

61.15 

70.00 

6.85 

64 15 

70.00 

5.85 

04.15 

70 00 

5.85 

64.15 

70 00 

5.86 

61.15 

70.00 

5.85 

61.15 

70.00 

5.85 

61.15 

70.00 

5.86 

61.15 

70 00 

5.85 

64 15 

70.00 

5.85 

70.55 

76.00 

4.45 

70.55 

75.00 

4.45 

70.55 

75 00 

4.45 

73.75 

85.00 

11.25 

73.76 

85.00 

11.25 

73 75 

86.00 

11.25 

76.95 

85.00 

8.06 

64.15 

67.00 

3.85 

64.16 

67.00 

2.85 

64.15 

67.00 

2.85 















































































































































0O2Sri>m0KS of labor on PENNSYLVANIA RAILHOAO- 10353 


CONEMAUQU DIVITION-Oontlnued. 


asked. | croase. 


BtTTLER BEANCU. 

WR. Ut. Block operator. 

2nd.do. 

XN. Lst.do. 

2nd.do. 

Kl). 1st.do. 

2nd.do. 

VO. 1st.do. 

2nd.do. 

3rd.do. 

Ba. 1 nittu. Opr. and clerk. 


INDUNA BEANCU 


$64.15 107.00 
04.15 67.00 


Block oiwalor. 


MONON(JAHKLA ]>1V1810>J. 




4 tricks. i Supt. ofs... 

3 tricks.j Intlg. 


.!.do. 

. Blk.sta ... 


WO .do.:.do. 

EJ.do.I.do. 

WN .do..do. 

H3.do..do. 

MC.do. 1 .do. 


I)N.. . . . 

80 . 

FI. 

OX. 

WB.I 

BF. ; 

BZ.' 

PH.1 

WU.I 

VJ.I 

NE.1 

One relief operator. | 

HB opr. and clerk.; 

MN ojir. and clerk.! 

AY messa^ operator_ 

My opr. clerk. 


do. I .do. 

..do.I.do. 

do. j .do. 

.do. I .do. 

•do. i lllk. »nd insR . 

-do. I Blk.Ptft 

.do. .do. 

•do..do .... 





















































































10354 ' 


BBPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INOUSTBIAL 


MARYLAN/) D/VISJON. 


BELATiairS. 


BX. 

lU. 

B.T. 

Bl. 

Kll. 

KI. 

K1. 

KI. 

Ii(’. 

1U\ ... 

IK'. 

Nn. 

Nil... 
NH... . 
n-'.... 

VF.. . 
i'F . ... 

l‘N. 

rN. 

VN.. . . 

VY. 

VY. 

V . 

V . 

V . 

I)E. 

<IC. 

QV . 

OC. 

<J().. . 

00 . 

00 ... 

AR. 

AR...- 
AK... . 
PY.. 

PY. 


Tower«. 

Pr<sent 

Pay. 

Rate 

asked. 

In¬ 

crease. 

9’owers 

MO. 

$70. .55 

$76.95 

$6.40 

PY. 

MO. 

73 7.5 

70.95 

3.20 

nu. 

MO. 

73. 76 

76.95 

3.20 

uu. 

KN . 

70. 05 

76 95 


BU. 

KV 

7r». 0.5 

70.9.5 


J) V . 

KN. 

76.95 

70.96 


DV. 

MX 

64.15 

73.75 

9.00 

f>A. 

RW. 

0-1 15 

73.75 

9.00 

M . . ... 

RW. 

6<l, 16 

73.75 

9.00 

M . 

nu. 

73. 75 

KI. 35 

9.00 

M . 

HU. 

70 05 

83.35 

0. 40 

CA. 

HU. 

73. 7,5 

JCJ. 35 

9.00 

{’V. 

WO. 

7n 65 

76 95 

0 40 

(’\ . . 

wo. 

73 75 

70.96 

3. 29 

M.S. 

wo. 

7(1. .5.5 

70.95 

0. 40 

MS . 

V . 

70. .55 

70 95 

0 40 

MS . . . ... 

IT. 

73 75 

70 95 

3.20 

nv . 

u. 

70 .5.5 

70 96 

0 40 

KI . 

HA. 

70, 66 

71) 96 

0 40 

HU. 

HA. 

70 66 

70 96 

6 40 

NI . 

HA. 

70. 66 

70. 95 

6. 40 

N1. 

HD. 

70. .56 

70. 96 

to 

NI. 

HI). 

61. 1.5 

?•) 95 

12. SO 

|)S. 

AY. 

70 65 

70.95 

0 10 

1)S. 

AY. 

04 15 

70 '16 

12 .SO 

UN.. 

IlM. 

0-1. 15 

73 75 

9. OO 


CU. 

70 .55 

7(1 .55 


UN. 

VV . 

70 56 

7<i .55 


KN.. ... . 

CU. 

70. .55 

70 .55 


KN. 

WA. 

70 05 

M. 35 

0 10 

KN. 

WA. 

M 35 

81 .15 



WA. 

S3 36 

KI .15 


VN .. 

PJ. 

70 .56 

70 95 

0 40 

VN 

PJ. 

70 66 

70.96 

6 40 

S\ . . 

PJ. 

70. .5.5 

70 96 

0. 40 

8\ . . ... 

SO. 

01 15 

70. .55 

0. 40 


SO. 

61 1.5 

70. .5.5 

0 10 

N \. 

SO . 

Of. 15 

70 .56 

0. 10 


PI. 

01 1.5 

70 .5j) 

0 to 

N V 

PI. 

01. 16 

70 .5.5 

6 40 


PI. 

04.15 

70. .56 

6.40 


N. 

70 6.5 

70.96 

fi «j 


N. 

70 56 

70 96 

6. 40 


N. 

70 .56 

70 96 

6. 10 


8X. 

05 .16 

70 96 

9. <)0 


SX.i . 

<►7 36 

76 9.5 

9 60 

y 


(.7 ;r. 
<17 It.'i 
<17 il.'i 
•17 :ir) 
(W. If) 
To .VI 
70. .V) 
7(* VI 
7'' .S') 
70 ‘‘..I 
70 :,r, 
(.7 :i.') 
(.7 .r* 
<17 U.1 
<)4 1.1 
04. If) 
W. l.'i 
70. .0.7 
70. .7.') 
70. 6.7 
70. .V> 
01.1.7 
n 76 
7;i 7.7 
711 7.7 
64 15 
70 56 
70 5.5 
70 .W 
70 55 
70.5.5 
70. V> 
6-1 15 
04 15 
61 15 
64.15 
64.15 


70 05 
70. 75 
7;i 75 
7'1. 7.5 
7o .V5 
7<1 05 
70. 05 
70.06 
70.05 
70.05 
70 0,5 
70 0.5 
7<; 06 
7l> 05 
70.55 
70. ,55 
70. .5.5 
70.05 
70.05 
76 05 
70.0.5 
70.75 
83 35 
83.;i5 
KI. 35 
70 55 

70.95 

70.95 

70.95 
70 95 
70.06 
76 95 
70 55 
70 .55 
70 55 
70 95 

76.95 



Present 

pay. 

Rate 

askciJ. 

Ta* 

crease. 

$64.16 

176.95 

$12.80 

64.1.5 

70.65 

6.40 

61 1.5 

70.65 

6.40 

64.1.5 

70.55 

6.40 

64 1.5 

76.96 

12.80 

64 15 

76.95 

12.80 

64.15 

76.05 

12.80 

64.15 

76.95 

12.80 

61.15 

76.95 

12.80 

61 15 

76. W 

12.80 

64.1.5 

70.56 

6.40 

64.15 

70.56 

6.40 

64 15 

70.65 

6.40 

61.15 

76 95 

12.80 

61 15 

76.95 

12.80 

61.15 

76.95 

12.80 

61 15 

70.55 

6.40 

61 15 

70.55 

6.40 

61 15 

70 55 

6.40 

70 55 

76 95 

6 40 

70 65 

76.95 

6.40 

70 55 

76.95 

6.40 

61 15 

73.75 

9.60 

64 15 

73 75 

9.60 

76 95 

89 80 

12.85 

M 35 

89.80 

0.45 

76 95 

89.80 

12.86 

76.95 

83 35 

6.40 

76 95 

83.35 

6.40 

76.95 

S3.35 

6 10 

70 55 

76 96 

6.40 

70. .55 

76 95 

6.40 

70 55 

76 95 

6 40 

70 .55 

83 35 

12.80 

70 .55 

83 35 

12.80 

70 55 

83 35 

12 80 

70 .V5 

76 95 

0 40 

70 55 

76 95 

6.40 

70 55 

76 95 

6 40 

67 35 

73 76 

6 40 

67 35 

73 75 

0.40 

67 35 

7:i 75 

6.40 

67 35 

70 95 

9 60 

67 ;» 

76 95 

9.60 

07 35 

76 9.5 

! 0.60 

67 .15 

73 75 

6.40 

67 35 

73 75 

6.40 

67 .15 

73.75 

6.40 

70 .55 

76.95 

6.40 

70 .56 

76 96 

6.40 

70 55 

76.95 

6 40 

64 15 

rj 75 

9.60 

70.55 

1 76 95 

6.40 

70 55 

70 95 

6.40 

70 55 

76 95 

6.40 

61 15 

70 55 

6.40 

61 15 

70.55 

6 40 

64 15 

70 55 

6.40 

67.35 

76 96 

9.60 

67 36 

76.95 

9.60 

67 35 

76.95 

9.60 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

64 15 

70.65 

6.40 

70 55 

76.9,5 

6.40 

70 65 

76.95 

6.40 

70 56 

76.95 

6 40 

64.15 

70 55 

6 40 

64 15 

70.56 

6.40 

64 15 

70.55 

6.40 

67 35 

73 75 

6.40 

67.3.5 

73.76 

6.40 

67.35 

73.7.5 

6.40 

7:1 75 

83.35 

9.60 

76 95 

83.35 

6.40 

76 95 

83 35 

6.40 

73 75 

76.95 

3.20 

76 95 

76.95 

3.20 

76 95 

76 95 

3 20 

64 15 

70.65 

6.40 

64.15 

70 66 

6.40 

64 15 

70 65 

6.40 

64.13 

70.65 

6.40 
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10356 BEJPOST OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


DELAWARE DmSIOS-Cotttlniud. 


Tower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

'breenwo^. 

J>o . 

Brn^eville. 

Tower. 

Do. 

Do. 

,CMmon. 

Tower. 

Do. 

e Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Seaford. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

^ Laurel. 

Do. 

* Tower. . 

Do. 

1)0 . 

Delmar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Golt. 

Massey. 

Do. 

liUllngton. 

Do. 

SfidlersvUle. 

Do. 

Barclay. 

Price. 

Do. 

Centreville. 

Do. 

Lamitson. 

Black. 

KonnedyvlUo.... 

Stillpond. 

Lynch. 

sWorton. 

Cheiiiertowit... 

Do. 

Stockley. 

MBlsboro. 

Do. 

D^boro. 

Frankfovd. 

BelbyviUe. 

SUowoll. 

Berlin. 

Queponco. 

Soow Dill. 

Do. 

GIrdletree. 

Do. 

Federalsburg. 

Do. 

Do. 

Williamsburg — 
East New Market. 
Linkwooii.. 


Call. 


H. 

11 . 

U. 

Z . 

z. 

z. 

GD... 

OD... 

OD..., 

CU....! 

CU.... 

BM... 

BM... 

B. 

B. 

B. 

CO.... 
ON.... 
CN.... 
CN.... 
R8.... 
R8.... 
RS.... 
8F.... 
SF.... 
8F ... 
BD... 
BD... 
BD... 
AU... 
AU... 
HD.. 
RU.. 
HD.. 
DU.. 
DU.. 

DH. . 
DU. 
00 
MS... 
MS .. 
O.M . 
OM.. 
SD . 
HD... 
BY. 

CS. . 
CS . 
OV.. 
cv. 
BS.. 
KS... 
Dl.. 
UN. 
F... 
\VR.. 

nr . 

DU... 

KY. 

MO.. 

MO.. 

OA.. 

FU.. 

V.... 

iro.. 

BU.. 

CV... 

oi>.. 

oi>.. 

(JU.. 
OK . 
FU.. 
FU 
FU.. 
WB.. 
MK.. 
KD.. 


Position. 


Blk. opr. 1st trk. 
Blk. opr. 2nd trk. 
Blk. opr. 3rd trk. 
Blk. opr. 1st trk. 
Blk. opr. 2Dd trk. 


Blk. opr. 3rd trk. 
A|jt. and opr.. 


. and opr. 


Blk. opr. 1st trk. 
Blk. opr. 2nd trk.. 


A^. and opr. 


. opr. 1st trk. 


Tkt. elk. ami opr 
Blk. opr. 1st trk 
Blk. opr. 2nd trk.. 


Blk. opr. 1st trk. 


Agt. audopr.. . 

.do. 

DIk. and opr 
Agt. an<i opr 
(')k. an<l opr . 
Agt. ami opi.. 
DIk and Oj>i 
1 Agt. and opr. 

__do. 

, DIk. ami opr . 

1 Agt. and opt 
I DIk. and opt 
I Agt. and op!.. 

!.do. 

_do.. 

....do. 

_do. 

. .do. 

. .do. 

Clk and opr.,. 
Agt and opi. 

_do. 

Clk atid opt 
Agt. and opr. 
_do. 


... .do. 

.do. 

_do. 

Clk. and opr.. 
Agt. and opr.. 
CiK. and opr... 
Agt. and opr... 
' Clk. and opr... 
do. 


.i Agt. and opr.. 
' do. 


...do. 


a. 

Character. 

Pres¬ 

ent 

rate. 

Pro¬ 

posed 

rate. 

Amount 
of in¬ 
crease. 



1^.15 

165.35 

11.20 



(D. 15 

65.36 

1.20 



m.l5 

66.35 

1.20 


Elcc. tower_ 

64.15 

67.36 

3.20 


....do. 

64.15 

67.36 

3.20 


....do. 

64.16 

67.36 

3.20 



67.35 

70.65 

3.20 



67.35 

70.65 

3.20 



67.35 

70.66 

3.20 



70.55 

76.95 

6.40 



67.70 

64.15 

6.46 



64.15 

67.36 

3.20 


.. .do. 

61.30 

64.45 

3.16 


Blk. tower.... 

64.16 

65.35 

1.20 



64.15 

65.35 

1.20 



64.15 

65.35 

1.20 



61.30 

54.45 

3.15 


Blk. tower_ 

64.15 

66.35 

1.20 


....do. 

64.15 

65.36 

1.20 


.do. 

64. IS 

65.35 

1.20 



64.15 

66.35 

1.20 



64.15 

66.35 

1.20 


. .do. 

64.15 

66.35 

1.20 


Pas.s. sta. 

70.56 

76.95 

6.40 


...do. 

04.15 

65.36 

1.20 


.do. 

64.15 

65.36 

1.20 


Blk tower.... 

64.15 

65.36 

1.20 



64.15 

65.36 

1.20 


do. 

64.16 

65.36 

1.20 


Boss, sta. 

70.55 

76.95 

6.40 


.. .do. 

61.30 

54.45 

3.16 


Blk lower.... 

64.15 

65.36 

1.20 



64.15 

66.35 

1.20 



64.15 

65.35 

1.20 


1‘iiss sta. 

70.56 

76.95 

6.40 


.. -do. 

64.16 

70.65 

6.40 

r 3rd ttk... 

. do . 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 


do . 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 


Blk agency... 

67.70 

60.50 

2.80 


... <lo. 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 


. .do. 

44.90 

48.40 

3.60 


AKoncy. 

67.70 

60.50 

2.80 



51.30 

54.45 

3.15 


Blk agency.. 

67.70 

60.50 

2.80 


. .<ld . 

44.90 

48.40 

S.-W 


Agency . 

44.00 

61.30 

6.40 


Blk. agency... 

57 70 

60.50 

2.80 


.. .do . 

44.90 

48 40 

3.50 


Agency. 

7t>. 9.) 

78.95 

2.00 


. ...do. 

57.70 

60.50 

2.80 


Blk agency... 

57.70 

60.50 

2.80 


Agency. 

44.00 

51.30 

6.40 


, Blk. agency... 

57, 70 

6U.50 

2.80 


Aycury. 

44 90 

61.30 

6.40 


.do . 

44.00 

.51 30 

6.40 


Blk agency... 

57 70 

60.50 

2.80 


Agency. 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 



44.90 

48.40 

3.50 


do . 

44.90 

51.30 

0.40 



57 70 

60.50 

2. NO 


. . do. 

44.00 

48.40 

3.50 


.do. 

67.70 

60.50 

2.80 

.. .. do. 

57.70 

60.60 

2.80 

.i ... do. 

64.15 

67.36 

3.20 

.' dn_ 

44.90 

48.40 

3.50 


. do. 

76.95 

78.95 

2.00 


..do. 

51 30 

64.45 

8.16 


• do. 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 


.. do . 

57.70 

69.70 

2.00 


_do. 

64.15 

67.36 

3.20 


.. .do. 

36.00 

44a00 

9.90 



64.15 

67.35 

3.20 



44.90 

48.40 

3.50 


.do. 

44.90 

48.40 

3.60 


_do. 

61.30 

64.46 

8.15 


. ..do . 

67.70 

60.50 

2.80 



' 57.70 

80.50 

2.80 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


uses to be Increaseii approximately 10 per cent o( the pay roll and moreaaes to l)a apportioned aa may 
bo agio^ upon between tno olliclals the company and ihe telegraphers committee. 





























































































































CONDITIONS OP LABOR ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

' 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION 


10867 


Office call. 

Kind of office 

TriokB. 

UD. 


14 

UP. 


3 

DE . 


3 

FI .. . 


6 

01. . . 


8 

MQ . 


8 

TOWERS. 



WU. 


3 

R . . 


3 

8Z. 


3 

PA. 


3 

FZ. 


3 

GH. 

_do. 

3 

DN. . . 


3 

C8 . 

_do. . 

3 

HO.. . 


3 

VA. 


3 

CV. 

. ...do. . 

3 

PO. 


3 

NI. 

. ...do. 

3 

0 . 

... do. . 

3 

klA. 


8 

NZ. 


3 

WM. 



E8. 



CG. 


3 

CA. 

_do. 

3 

DV. 

_do. 

3 

KK. 

. . .do. 

3 

NV. 

—do. 

3 

8A. 



FN. 



KU. 

.do. 

3 

BN. 


3 

NA. 


3 

U. 

.. .do. 

3 

MB. 

. .do. 

3 

H8. 

.do. . 

3 

DF. 

. .do. . 

3 

BI. 

. . .do. . 

3 

DO. 

. . .do . . . .. 

3 

FlI. 



H . 

Station master... . 

3 

HO . 

Block oflipc . 

3 

R1. 

.do. . 

3 

FB . 

Train diiocior.s. . _ 

3 

a\ . 



EY. 



CM. 


3 

MY. 

....do. 


m . 

... do.. ... .. . 

3 

SM. 



BO. 

.do. 

3 

CF. 



AR. 


3 

SH . 



MH. 


3 

WA. 



GU. 



WV. 


3 

AK. 


3 

MO.. . . 


2 

KN. . 

do 


Q. 



8F. 

..do. .... 

3 

CO. 



L042. 

.do. 

3 


Now paid. 

Wanted. 

IM9.80 

1100.00 

95.00 

105.00 

70 55 

80 15 

83.;}5 

90.00 

70 65 

80.16 

70.56 

80.15 

76 95 

83 35 

7:{ 75 

76.95 

76 95 

83.35 

83 35 

83.35 

73 75 


73 75 


76 95 


70 55 

76.95 

73 75 

80 15 

73 75 

80 15 

7t5 95 

80.16 

«> 1.6 

83.35 

76 9.6 

80 15 

70 55 

76,95 

70.55 

76.95 

70 .66 

76.95 

70.55 

70.55 

7.3 75 

80 15 

73 76 

83.35 

70 5.6 

73 75 

76 95 

80 15 

61 15 

67 35 

67 35 

76 96 

61 16 

67. .36 

67 35 

73.75 

67 35 

73.75 

64 15 

67.36 

67 35 

73.75 

61 1.6 

67.35 

76 9.6 

80.15 

70 .65 

70.56 

70. .66 

76 96 

70 .65 

73 76 

76 96 

80 15 

64 15 

70 56 

70 55 


76 95 

7tl 95 

a3 35 

83 35 

70 .6.6 

80 15 

67 35 

73.76 

07 35 

76 9.5 

76 95 

80 1.5 

61 16 


70 66 

») 15 

67 35 


61 15 

67. ,3.5 

67 35 

70 ,55 


70 55 

61 15 

67 35 

tVl 16 

67 ;i5 

70 .'»5 

73 76 

64 15 

67 .V> 

64 15 

67 35 

70.65 

76 95 

64 15 

67. .35 

64.15 

67 36 

64.15 

67 .35 


67 35 

64 15 

67 36 

64 15 

67.35 


LEVRRMKN 


RJ. 

HG 

FB. 

W8 

DO 

UB 

DB, 

CV. 

PA. 

FZ. 


Interlocking. 

_do. 

_do. 

_do. 

....do. 

_do... 

_do. 

_do. 

....do. 

_do. 


3 64 16 

3 76.95 

6 64 15 

3 64.15 

2 64.15 

3 64 1 5 

3 64.15 

2 64.15 

3 64 15 

3 64.15 


76 95 
76.95 
76 95 
70.55 
70.55 
70 .55 
70 55 
70 .55 
70 65 
70 .6.6 


































































































































































10358 HEPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

BEDFORD DIVISION. 


Station. 


State line. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hyndman. 

FossUvtlle.. 

BulTalo whs.... 
Manns Choice.. 

Colfelt. 

" DC ” Junction. 

Mt. Dallas. 

Do. 

Do. 

’‘Oessua. 

Flshertown...». 
Reynoldsdale.. 

Ofltorburg. 

Imlor. 

Qiioen. 

CiayabufK. 

East Freedom.. 


Ist,... 

2nd... 

3rd... 

Day.. 

.do 

..do 
.. . .do 
... .do 
. ...do 
1st.. 
2n(l... 
3rd... 
Day.. 
.do, 
.do 
..do 
-do 
..do 
.do. 
.do. 


Tricks. 


Rate 

pay. 

Asked. 

In¬ 

crease. 

$57.70 

$64.15 

$6.45 

67.70 

64.16 

6.45 

09.00 

75 00 

6.00 

70.55 

76.05 

6.40 

03.60 

70.56 

6.05 

63.60 

70.65 

6.05 

70.00 

76.95 

6.95 

67.70 

70.65 

12.85 

67 70 

70.55 

12.85 

57.70 

64.15 

6.45 

57.70 

64.16 

6.46 

57.70 

64.15 

6.45 

6.3. GO 

70.66 

6.05 

57.70 

70.65 

12.86 

6:1.60 

70.65 

6.05 

63.60 

70 55 

6.05 

67.70 

70.55 

12.85 

63 60 

70.55 

6.05 

70.66 

76 05 

6.40 

70 65 

76.95 

G.40 


TYUONR DIVISION. 


Sliitlan. 

Bollefonte .‘'tu_ 

TOWERS. 

RTT. 

KU. 

Call. 

Voaltioii. 

('haraeter. 

Pres¬ 

ent 

rate. 

164.15 

64 15 
64 15 

Pro- 

posed 

rate. 

In¬ 

crease. 

BK... 

Opr. and lift, clerk. 

Blk. and opr. 

Tkt. oibce. 

lUk oinco. 

$70.55 

70 55 

$6.40 

6 40 

UU. 



...do. 




NO. 


.do. 

do. 




NO. 

. 

.... do. 


67 35 



NO. 


do. 





vx 



.do. 




FX. 


. .do. 

.. .do. 

64 15 

67 :45 

3 20 

FX. 



. .«lo. 




UN. 







IIN. 



.do. 




RN. 


. .<lo. 

.do. 

64 15 

67 35 

3 20 

MW. 


do. 

. ..<U). 

64 15 

67 35 

3.20 

MW. 







MW. 


.. -do. 

.. .do. 

64 15 

67 :i5 

3 20 

MD. 


.do. 

. .do. 

64 15 

67 :i5 

3 20 

MD. 


. . ..lo. 

. .<lo. 

64 15 

67.35 

:4 20 

MD. 


.do. . .. . 

.. .<lo. 

64 15 

67 35 

3 20 

NA. 


.,lo. 





NA. 


.. do. 





NA. 


.. .do. 

. .«io. 

61 15 

67 35 

3 20 

BA. 


.do. 

. .d<.. 

64 15 

67.35 

3 20 

BA. 


do. 

. . .do. 

64 15 

67 35 

3 20 

BA. 


.. .do. 

.d(). 

64 15 

67.:i5 

3.20 

SI. 


. . <lo. 

. ..do. 

67 35 

70 55 

3 20 

81. 


. . .do. 





BI. 


. ...do. 





BA. 



<ln 




8A. 


.. .do. 





8A. 


....do. 





BF. 







BF. 





70.55 

3.20 

MX. 





cx. 







cx. 



. do 




CX. 



.do. 




WD. 







WD.. 







WD. 







CK. 







CK. 







CK. 







MO. 


.. .do. 

... .do. 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 

MO. 







MO. 







kn. 







kn. 







KN. 



.do. 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 




























































































































CONDITIONS OF LABOR ON PENNSYLVANU RAILROAD. 10369 


TYRONE DIVISION-Contlnu«d. 


Station. 

('all. 

Posltio 

TOWER.s~-continued. 



ON. 


Blk. and oper 
•do. 

UI. 


VI . 


.do. 

N . 



N. 


..do. 

OA. 


.. .do. 

OA. 


.do. 

BN. 


.do. 

RA. 


. .<lo. 

8N. 


.do. 

I). 


.do. 

Relief oiiorators, east 



end of division. 



Relief oi>erators, wo.st 
end of division. 






Character. 


! Blk.onu*. 

' .do. 

.(lO. 

.do... . 

.do. 

' .. .*io. 

I . ..do. 

.. dn. 

!. do. 

... .do. 

... .do. 


Pres- 

Pro- 

Tn- 

creiue. 

ent 

rate. 

posed 

rate. 

%r>7 7n 

Kto .W 

$2 SO 

:>7 70 

00 50 

2.80 

70 

00 50 

2 80 

.*>7 70 

50 

2 80 

f): 70 

<)0 .'lO 

2 80 

(.7 If* 

70 .Vk 

H 20 

1*7 .15 

70 5.5 

8 20 

r>7 70 

(>0 50 

2 80 

.'■>7 70 

<W ,50 

2.80 

.^T 70 

f>0 .71 

2 80 

.'■>7 70 

ftO 50 

2 80 

M la 

70 55 

0.40 

M ir. 

07 :i,5 

:l 20 


•SCHUYLKIIJ. DIVISION. 

lo Ik* Increased approxinunelv 10 j)or coni of the my roll, and increases to bo apjKirtionod as may 
be agreed upon between the oiltcials of (ho company and tlio lolegraphers’ conimillee. 


MIDDI.K DIVISION. 


Tower. 

Prcscnl 

p.iy 

Pav 

w.inlerl 

In¬ 

crease 

Towel. 

Present 

pay. 

Pav 

wanted 

In- 

Cte i-.e. 

PR. 

$70 55 

$H0 40 

$9 S5 

'cB... . 

$70 95 

$.''1 8.5 

$6 (H) 

PR. 

7(1 r,r, 

SO to 

9 S5 

CB. 

70 95 

H3 k5 

6 90 

PR. 

70 5.'. 

SO 40 

9 S5 

Ml. 

7() *'5 

K1 85 

6 5K) 

NC... . 

70 05 

.S3 sr, 

6 (K) 

( Ml... 

70 ".5 

83 >5 

6 90 

N(’. . 

7(> 

S.{ S5 

l> ‘H) 

Ml. 

7(v '.5 

Kl S.5 

6 'K) 

NC. 

70 05 

.S3 N) 

0 90 

FX. 

70 55 

70 ' 0 

6 3.5 

WA. 

7(1 .V) 

7i> no 

6 35 

FX. 

70 .‘).5 

76 ' 0 

6 35 

WA. 

<0 i>5 

70 no 

6 35 

, FX. 

70 .55 

70 (0 

0 35 

WA. 

70 55 

7(> 'M) 


WK . 

73 .55 

80 to 

6 65 

JO... . 

7! 7:, 

SO 40 

6 65 

: W K.... .. . 

7.1 75 

.80 40 

6 61k 

JO. 

7 ) 75 

SO to 

6 (V) 

, WK. 

Vt V.'> 

80 40 

6 65 

JO. 

73 

SO to 

6. ('5 

J. . . 

70 95 

K3 S.5 

6 90 

A(). 

70 .« 

76 <K) 

6 3,'. 

J. 

7(« 0.5 

K1 K") 

6 90 

.'y. 

70 5.5 

76 90 

0 3.' 

J . 

70 95 

83 8.5 

6 90 

AQ. 

70 55 

76 00 

6 35 

liW. 

7ti 9.5 

83 85 

6 (H) 

BD. 

73 75 

SO 40 

0 65 

KW. 

70 95 

S3 ^.5 

6 'M) 

BD... . 

73 7.5 

SO 40 

6 65 

' UW. .. 

76 05 

83 '*5 

6 90 

BD. 

7.3 75 

SO 40 

<> (i.5 

M'X... 

70. .55 

7(. 90 

6 3.5 

BW. 

70 .55 

80 40 

9.N5 

, i‘X.. . 

70 .55 

70 *H) 

C 35 

B\V. 

70 55 

80.40 

9 8.5 

1 I'X. 

70 .5,5 

70 (K) 

(>. 35 

BW. 

70 55 

so 40 

9 8.5 

I.F. 

73 75 

SO to 

6 65 

MR. 

73 75 

SO 40 

6.65 

1 KF. 

73 75 

so 40 

6 65 

MS. 

73 75 

SO 40 

6 6.5 

1 LF. 

73 76 

SO 40 

6. 65 





: 7. . 

73. 75 


6 (>.5 

. 

RK. 

73 75 

SO 40 

6 6.5 

i 7, . 

7:1. 75 

80 40 

6.65 

UK. 




1 7. . .. . 

73. 75 


0. 65 

RK. 

73 75 

SO 40 

6 ('..5 

1 UY.. . 

70. .65 

70 90 

6.35 

PN. 




R Y. 

70. .5.5 

7t». W) 

6 35 

PN. 

70 55 

76 (M) 

6.3.5 

; RY. 

70. .5.5 

76 90 

6 35 

PN. 



6 3.5 

I VF. . . 

73 75 

80.40 

6.65 

VE. 

70 55 

76 90 

6 35 

1 V F. 

73. 75 

80.40 

6.65 

VK. 

70 55 

76 90 

6 35 

VF. 

73.76 

80.40 

6.05 

VK.... 




NH.. 

73.75 

83.8.5 

10.10 

RE. 




1 NJI. 

73.75 

83.85 

10 10 

RH. 

70 .55 

76 90 

6 36 

NIX. 

73. 75 

83 85 

10 10 

RE.... 



6 3.5 

MB.. .. . 

73.76 

83.85 

10.10 

PV. 

73 75 

80 40 

0.65 

MU... 

73. 75 

83.85 

10.10 

PV. 

73 75 

80.40 

6 65 

MU. 

73 75 

83.85 

10.10 

PV. 

T.i 75 

80.40 

6.65 

BP. 

73.76 

80 40 

6.C5 

M. 

76 95 

8.3 86 

0.90 

BP. 

73.75 

80.40 

6.65 

M. 

76 95 

83 86 

6 90 

IIP. 

73.75 

80.40 

6.65 

M. 

76 95 

83 85 

6 90 

JC. 

Pa. 75 

80 40 

6.65 

NA. 

70.55 

76.90 

6.35 

JC. 

73. 75 

80.40 

6.65 

NA . 

70 55 

76.90 

0..3.5 

JC..... 

Ti. 75 

80.40 

6.65 

NA.... 



0 35 

CH. 

70.55 

76.90 

6.36 

OZ. 

70 65 

76.90 

6.35 

CH. 

70.55 

76.90 

6.35 

oz. 

70 55 

76.90 

6.35 

cn. 

70. .55 

76.00 

6.35 

OZ . . 



6.35 

Ill). 

73.75 

8.3.85 

10.10 

CB. 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

nu. 

73.76 

83.85 

10.10 





























































































10360 KEPOET OP COMMISSION ON INDUSTEUL BBLATION8. 


MIDDLE DIVISION-Contlnoed. 


Tower. 

Preaent 

pay. 

Pay 

wantM. 

In¬ 

crease. 

Tower. 

Present 

pay. 

Pay 

wanted. 

In¬ 

crease. 

oc. 

176.95 

18.3.85 

$6.90 

8J. 

$64.15 

$70.55 

$6.40 

GC. 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

8J. 

64.15 

7a 56 

6.40 

OC... 


83.85 

6.90 

BJ. 

64.16 

70.56 

6.40 

HM 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

F. 

64.15 

70.66 

6.40 

HM. 

76.95 

83.86 

6.90 

F. 

64.15 

70.66 

6.40 

HM 

70.95 

83.85 

6.90 

F. 

64.15 

70.66 

6.40 

WG. 


76.90 

6.35 

DM. 

64.15 

70.56 

6.40 

WG.. . 


70.90 

6.35 

BM. 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 

WO. 


76 90 

6.35 

AD. 

64.15 

70.56 

6.40 

PO. 

76.95 

88.85 

6.90 

AD. 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 

PO. 


83.85 

6.90 

WI. 

70.55 

7a 90 

6.35 

PQ. 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

WI. 

70.55 

76.90 

6.36 

QX.. 




WI. 

70.55 

76.90 

ass 

QX.. . 



6.35 

8N. 

64.15 

76.90 

12.75 

QX.. . 



6.35 

BN. 

64.15 


12.75 

8C. 

73.76 

80.40 

6.65 

8N. 

64.16 

76,90 

12.75 

SC. 


80.40 

6.65 

EL. 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 

SC. 

73.76 

80.40 

6.65 

EL. 

64.16 

70.65 

640 

QY. 

70. ,*>5 


9.A5 

EL. 

64.15 

70.65 

640 

QY. 

70.65 

80 40 

9.85 

AY. 

64.16 

70.55 

640 

QY. 



9.85 

AY. 

64.15 

70.66 

640 

UE. 

70.55 

76.90 

6.35 

ay. 

64.15 

70.55 

640 

UE. 

70.66 

76.90 

6.35 





UE. 

70.55 

70.90 

6.35 

SKUEF TBICKS. 




FR. 

76.05 

83.85 

6.90 





PR. 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

1. 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

FR. 


8.3.85 

6.90 

2. 

76.96 

83.85 

6.90 

RM. 


83.85 

6.90 


76.96 

83.85 

690 

BM. 

76.95 

8.3.85 

6.90 

4. 

76.96 

83.85 

690 

RM. 

76.95 


6.90 

6. 

76.96 

83.85 

690 

PH. 

70.66 

80.40 

9.85 

6. 

76.96 

83.85 

6.90 

PH. 

70.66 

80.40 

9.A5 





PH. 

70.65 

80.40 

9.85 

LEV£RM£N. 




BQ. 

76.95 

83.86 

6.90 





BQ. 

76.95 

A1.85 

6.90 

NC. 

64.15 

70.65 

640 

BQ. 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

NC. 

64.15 

70. .55 

640 

Dr.. 

73.75 

80.40 

6.65 

M . 

64.15 

70.55 

640 

DI. 

73.75 

80. 40 

6.06 

M. 

64.1.5 

70. .W 

6 40 

DI. 

73.76 


6.U5 

J. 

64.1.3 



EF. 

73.75 

80.40 


J. 

64.15 

70.55 

640 

EF. 




(SO . 




EF. 



0 ( >5 






70.65 

76.90 

6. 3.5 

V(1. 

64.15 

70. 

6.40 

Do. 

70.55 

76.90 

6 35 

VO ... . 




Do. 

70. .55 

76.90 

6.35 

KM. 

64 15 



Do. 

70.65 

76.90 

6.35 

KM.. . . 




Do. 

70.55 

76.90 

6. 35 

\Vl. 

64 15 

70.55 

6.40 

Do. 

70.65 







Do. 

70.65 


6.35 

DU. 


70. .5.5 


Do. 

70.65 

1 76.90 

6. 35 

DU. 

64.15 

70,55 


Do. 

70.65 

76.90 

6.35 

DU. 

64.15 

70.66 

640 

OD. 

76.95 

83.8.3 

0. 90 



QD. 

76.95 

A3. A'. 

0 <)0 

.SUl’T MK.SSA<3E OFUCE. 




GD. 

76.95 

Al. 85 

O.IM) 





FO. 

83. .35 

90.00 

0.A5 

FA . 

89.80 

95.00 

5.20 

FQ. 

A3.35 


6.66 

F\. 




FO . .... 



6. 65 

' F \ .. . 




JK. 

76.95 

90. (H) 

13.65 

F.\. 

89.80 

95.00 

5.20 

JK. 

76.95 

90.00 

1,3.05 

F/V. 

89.80 



JK. 

76.95 

90.00 

13.65 

F\. 

8*3.80 

95.00 

5.20 

DO. 

83 35 

90.00 

6.66 

FA . . 

89.80 



BO. 

8.1.35 

90 00 

6.65 

FA. 

89.80 



BO.. .. 

83.36 


6.65 

FA_ 

89.80 



AF. 

64.16 

70. .55 

6.40 

FA. 

89.80 

95.00 

5.20 

AF. 

64.15 

70,55 

6.40 

FA. 

89.80 


5 20 

BS. 

64.15 

70.5.5 

6.40 

FA. 

80.80 



BB. 


70. .55 

6.40 

FA. 




KZ. 

64.15 

70. ,55 

6.40 

FA managers. 

96.20 

100.00 

3.80 

KZ.... 

64.15 

70,65 

6.40 

Do. 

96.20 



KZ.... . .. 

64.15 

70. .55 

6.40 

Do. 

96.20 

100.00 

3.80 






































































































































CONDITIONS OF LABOR ON PENN8YLVANU RAILROAD. 10861 


WEST JERSEY A SEASHORE R. R. 


Offloe. 

rau. 

Position. 

Present 

rate. 

Pro¬ 

posed 

rate. 

In¬ 

crease. 


HN.. 





l>o. 

HN... 





J)0 . 

HN.. 

3rd...‘. 





RH.. 




$3.25 


CO.. 





HI.. 





Do. 

HI... 






HI... 






Q. 





Do. 

ci. 





Do. 

Q. 




8.90 


RU... 





OD... 










8.90 


Wfl... 




Do. 

WS... 





Do. 

W8... 





Do. 

W'S... 






u. 




.26 

Do. 

u.... 

Operator-clerk. 

M.15 

64.15 

Do. 

F. 





Do. . .. 

F... 




8.25 


WF... 




Do. 

\VF... 


60.95 



Do. . 

WF.. 






RA... 


67 70 

60.95 

8.25 


R.... 


70.55 


Do.... 

B.. . 





Do. 

B. 





Do. 

B. 






GO... 


90.10 



Do. 

GO... 


64.15 

64 15 


Do. 

GO... 
])... . 







64 15 

64.15 



11. 


81.60 

81.60 



H. 


57 70 

60 05 

8.25 

Do. 

H.... 


57. 70 


3.26 


JS.... 





A. 





Do. 

A.... 


67 70 

60 9.5 

3 25 

Ho. 

A.... 


67 70 

60 95 



BR... 





Do. 






Do. 

BR... 






KA.... 



100 70 


Do. . 

SA . 





Do. 







SA . 



64 15 



UR... 


70, .5.5 

75.00 

4.4.5 







Do. 

UR... 


67.35 

70. .55 

3.20 


RN... 



HI.00 


Do. 

]{N .. 



67 3.5 



WC... 





Do. 

wc... 



67.35 


Do. 

wc.. 











Do. 

KO... 











Woo<!bury.'. 

GH... 

... .do. 

100. 70 

100.70 


Do. 

GH... 



64.15 



W.... 


70.5.5 

75.00 

4.45 

Do. 



70.55 

7.5.00 

4.45 

Do. 

W.... 


67. .35 

70.55 

3 20 

Do. 



67 70 

60.65 

3.25 

Woodbury Heights. 

DU... 

Agent-operator. 

.57.70 

60.95 

3.25 




7f) 95 

7«;. 95 


Do . 



64,15 

64 15 





76 9.5 

76.95 


Do. 

BO... 


60.95 

64 15 

3.20 

Do. 



60.95 

64.15 

3.20 

Do. 

BO... 

3rd operator. 

.57,70 

60.95 

3.25 


PG... 



81.60 


Do. 

PG 


67.:t5 

67.36 


Do. 

PO.,. 


61.15 

64.15 



9Y ... 



90.10 


Do. 

BY.... 


70.55 

70.65 



n ... 


70.55 

70.56 


Do. ... 

(1 ... 


70.56 

70.56 


Do. 



67.35 

67.35 


Do. 

0. 

1st leVerman. 

67.70 

60.95 

8.26 












































































































































































































































10362 KEPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

WEST JERSEY A SEASHORE R. R.-Contini»(I. 


Office. 


Glassboro tower e. p. »• —C-ontd. 

So* Ola.s8horo M. Int. 

Po. 

Po. 

Clayton. 

Po. 

Po. 

Fraiikllnville.. .. 

Po. 

Iona. . . . . 

Malaga. 

Newflold 0 . p. Int. 

1)0 . . . - 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. 

North Vineland. 

V^elaiid. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po.. 

So. Vineland. 

Po. 

MUlvlIlos. tower. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. 

Manuinuskln m. Int. 

Po. 

Po. 

BoUeplain. 

Po. 

1)0 . 

Woixlhliio. 

Ml. Vloasimt ni int. 

Po. 

Po. 

Seu Isle Jet. in. int. 

Po. 

Po. 

SeaviUe. 

Swain. 

('Ape May ('t. House. 

Wildwood Jet. 

Po. 

Po. 

Rio (Jrando. 

Hennott. 

Cape May tower m. int.. 

Po. 

Po. 

Cai>o May. 

Do. 

RiirleiiJii tower m. int. 

Po. 

Amilesea s. t. • • 

Po. 

Anelc-sea. ••• • 

Wlld\\ood. 

Po. 

Holly Boach. 

Do. 

Avalon. 

Stone Harbor. 

Ocean View. 

Sea Isle City. 

Po. 

OoeanCity. 

Po. 

Port EUr.al>oth. 

Mauriootowii. 

Leosburij.. 

Maurice River.. 

Po. 

Forest Grove. 

Buena. 

lilnotola ra. int. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 


Call. 


G .. 

(iS.. 

GH.. 

GH.. 

CN.. 

CN.. 

CN.. 

JO.. 

JO.. 

NA. 

MS.. 

■wi 

Wl. 

WI. 

WI 

Wl. 

z... 

V... 

V... 

V... 

V... 

V... 

VP. 

VP. 

\i. 


M. . 

M 

M. 

M. . 
MK. 
MK. 
M K. 

nv. 

HV, 

lUI. 

WN. 

M V. 

M V. 

MB. 

.IN. 

JN.. 

.IN.. 

S\ . 

M I) 

C.. 

PO. 

PO. 

PO. 

K(i. 

IIS . 

I'K . 

I’K 

I'K 

CM. 

CM. 


JJI 

.lU 

115.. 
WO. 
WO. 
HU. 
IIU. 
PA. 
NU. 

cv.. 

51.. . 
SI... 

oc., 

oc.. 


Position. 


2nd leverman.. 
1st operator.... 
2nd operator... 
3rd operator.... 

Agent. 

1st opr -elk. 

2nd opr.-clk — 

.Agt -opr. 

Opr -elk. 

Agent. 

Agt -opr. 

Agent. 

1st operator.... 
2nd operator... 
3rd operator... - 

Leverman. 

()|>erator. 

Agent. 

Clk.-opr. 

1st opr.-elk. 

2nd opr -elk — 

3rd opr.-oik- 

Agt.-opr. 

Opr -elk. 

Frt. agent. 

Passr ugt. 

Isl opr. 

2nd opr. 

3rd opr. 

A gt -opr. 

1st opr -elk— 
2nd opr.-<*lk... 

Agt -opr. 

Isl oiir -elk.... 
2n(l opr.-clk..- 

Agt -opr. 

1st operator... 
2nd operator.. 
3rd operator... 
Ist operator... 
2nd o|)erator.. 
3i(l operator... 

Agt -opr. 

do. 

.. .do. 

..do. 


ls(. opr.-<‘lk.. 
2n<l ofjr -elk. 
Agt-oirr..-. 
.do. 


MN. 

BIl. 

UV. 

UV. 


MW. 

MW. 

MW. 

MW. 


l--t o[)erator... 
2n(l operator.. 
3rd operator... 

Agent. 

Opr -elk .. . - 
Isllovennan.. 
2 n<l leverman. 
1st operator... 
2nd operator.. 

Ag' -opr. 

. ..do. 

Gpr -elk. 

Agent . 

Opr -elk. 

Ojwrator. 

. ..do. 

Agt.-opr. 

Agent . 

Opr -elk. 

Agent. 

Opr.-clk. 

Agent. 

Agt -opr. 

.do. 

Agent. 

Opr.-clk. 

Agt.-opr. 

Agent.. 


.do. 


1st operator.. 
2nd operator.. 
3rd operator.. 


Present 

rate. 

Pro- 

posed 

rate. 

In¬ 

crease. 

$57.70 

$60.95 

$3.26 

67.70 

60.95 

3.26 

67.70 

60.95 

3.26 

67.70 

60.95 

3.26 




64.15 

64 15 


64.15 

04.15 


64.15 

64.15 


60.05 

64.15 

3.20 

40. HO 

50.55 

9.76 

6.1.60 

64.15 

.56 

75.25 

76.25 


67.35 

67.36 


67.35 

67.35 


64.15 

64.15 


57.70 

60.96 

3.26 






















64.16 









70.56 

70.56 








64.15 

64.15 


57.70 

60.95 

3.25 

57.70 

60.95 

3.26 

04.15 

64.15 


64.15 

64.15 


57.70 

60.95 

3.25 

70.00 

70.00 


61 15 

64.16 


61.15 

64.15 


57.70 

60.95 

3.25 

67. 35 

67.35 


67.35 

67.35 


M 15 

01.15 


til 16 

04 15 


57.70 

60.95 

3.25 

61.15 

61.15 


61.1.5 

67.35 

3.20 

64.15 

64.15 


57.70 

60.95 

3 25 

57.70 

00.95 

3.26 

. 57.70 

60.95 

3 25 

57. 70 

60 9.) 

3.26 

57.70 

60 95 

3 25 

. 57.70 

60 95 

3.25 

. 101.00 

104.00 


. M.60 

81.60 


. 42.40 

51.00 

8.60 

. 42.40 

51.00 

8.60 

. 64.15 

64.16 


. 64.15 

64.15 


. 81.60 

81.60 


. 81.60 

81.60 





. 114.50 

114.50 





. 57.70 

60.95 

3.25 

. 67.70 

60.95 

3.25 










. 95.40 

104.05 

9.66 

. 64,15 

75.00 

10.85 

. 30.00 

44.50 

14.60 

. 64.16 

64.15 











47.50 

W.95 

13.25 




. 51.95 

60.95 

9.00 

. 60.95 

64.15 

3.30 

. 60.9.5 

64.15 

3.20 

. 57.70 

60.95 

3.26 
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WEST JERSEY A SEASHORE R R.-Cootinued. 


Office. 

('all. 

! 

Position, 

Present 

rate 

!‘ro- 
' po-«ed 
rale. 

In- 

crei»e. 


DY 


157.70 
71 20 
57 70 
57.70 
57 70 
SI. 60 
70 55 
7(( ,55 
64.15 

seo 0.5 

71 20 
(K) 95 
60 05 
60 05 
K1.60 
70 55 
. 70 .55 
6( 1.5 

■ 

Mays Landing. 

MD... 

MO.. 

Agent. 

I3.2& 

Do. 

MO... 
RF... 
PJ... 
VJ.... 
PJ.. . 

2nd opr -elk. 

Agt -opr. 

Agent. . 

1st opr. . 

3.25 

3.25 

McKee CItv. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

PJ.... 

3rd o^MT. 





.57 70 

60 95 


Do. 


2nd le\orman. 

1st operator. 



CA... 

CA.... 

fi'V Y 



Do. 

m. 3.5 
77:«) 
70 ,5.5 
70. .5.5 
64.1.5 
61.15 

83.35 
77. 30 
70 .^5 


Do. 

Do. 

CA.... 

CA... 

3rd ojierator. 

istleverman. 

2nd loxo-rman. 

1st le\erman. 

2nd le\erinan. 

3rd levcrman. . 


Do. 




64.15 

61.15 


Do. 



Do. 




RF... 
RF... 
K... . 
K... . 

6'kOO 

67. 

07.35 
76.9.5 

4.35 

4.35 

Do. 

2nd operator. ... 

1st operator. . .. 

2nd operator. 

Agent. 

Istleverman. 

2nd Icvernian. 

Atlantic City. 

7(> 0.5 

Do. 

So. njassboro S T. tol. 

Do. 

167.00 
51.00 
51.00 
•12.10 
61.1.5 
SI.00 
41.50 

167! 1KI 
61.00 
51.00 
60 95 

!. 

1 I S .55 


MY. 

MR... 

...".do’. .... 






01 00 
6o!9.5 
60.95 ' 
44. .50 
61 15 ! 

, 16 40 

' 3.25 


nu. . 

1 

' vf.... 

RN... 

RN... 

RN... 

A 

Finloy. 

.. ’’ .do. . . 

44. ,50 
64.15 
114.,50 
: 70.5.5 
' 70.55 
51.05 
57.70 

64.15 i 
37.10 ' 
90.00 

69.9.5 

61.15 
SI. 60 i 
.57.70 
.57. 70 ' 
57 70 j 
.57.70 ! 

il.5.(M) ' 
70 5.5 i 

70.5.5 
64. 15 

61.1.5 
SI. 60 
90. 10 
.57. 70 
61 15 




Do. 

Islo})r-elk.. - . ... 

2nd opr -cik. 



Do. 

7(1 ' 


Daretown. 

Otiof) i 
, 60 95 ! 
; 67.35 i 
1 r4». 5.5 1 
! 00.00 ! 

69 9.5 ' 
i 61.1.5; 
1 81.60 ! 

9.00 
3. 25 
3.20 
13.15 

Yorktown. 

Clarksboro. 

Mickleton. 

Swedesboro. 

Do. 

irarriflonville. 

Woo<lstown. 

Do. 

JY.... 

( K.... 

MC.... 

SO.... 

SO . 

SN .. 

WD... 

WO... 

WD... 

RJ. .. 

JC.... 

_do. 

.do. 

.do. 

Agent. . - 

Opr -oik. 

Agt -opr. 

Agent. 

tstoi'r-clk. . 

Do. 

' iio.ori i 

I 60.95 : 

60 9.5 • 
n.5.(K); 

70. .5.5 ' 
70 55 

61 1.5 
61.1.5 
81.60 

3.2.5 
3. 25 

RIddloton. 

Alloway Jet. 

Salem. 

Operator. 

Agt-opr. 

Do. 




Do. 




Allowav. 

Quintoii. 

I'aulsboro. 

WY.. 
QN... 
R[., . 
MY. 
MY. . 
RB... 

Agt-opr. 

_do. 

.. .do. 

...do. . .. 

Opr -elk. 


Do. 

60 95 i 

61.15 

69.95 
81.00 1 

60.95 
60.95 
89.80 
68.76 

64.15 
90.00 
80.00 
60.95 

3.25 

I’edricktown. 



Penns Qrove. 

or 


SI.00 

57.70 
57. 70 
SO. 80 
68.75 
64.15 
00.00 
76.95 

67.70 


1)0. 

Do. 

or.... 

0(' 

Ist opr-elk... . . 

3.25 

3.25 

Train-uire operators. 

Coopers FT. 

I’hlla , Mkt. St. 

KN... 


MF... 



Extra agents.I 






3.05 
3.25 

Extra op^tors.1 



1 




10 per cent commission on Adams Express liusiness for agents who handle same. 


NEW YORK DIVISIOV 

Wages to be Increased approximately 10 per cent of the pay roll and Increases to be apporuonca as may 
be agreed upmi between the officials of the company and the telegraphers committee. 
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BELVIDERE DIVISION. 


Station office or tower. 

Tricks. 






























Day. 

^ Do . 



1st. 


2iul. 

3rd. 

1st. 



3rd. 



2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 




Isl. 


2ud. 





3rd. 

1st. 

8K tower. 


3rd. 

1st . 

2nd . 

.tni. 


F3 tower & Jet 


Flemington tower 

Rlngoes. 

FII station. 

VI tower. 


MO lower. 


Wr tower.... 


BU tower. 


DK t.<jwer 


Q tower 


MS tower. 


FR frt. house ofs. 

Relief schedule No. 3. 

Relief schedule No. 4. 

FO flupts. office, Tronton, N. J , mp'. 

FQ supts. office, Trenton, N. J. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1st.I 

2iiil .! 

;irii . •.j 

Phone blk , day only.' 

Plume hlk. ofs., day'only. 

n.vy only. 

1st ttiric . 

2iid trick. 

•Irdlnck. . 

1st trick. 

2 ml trick. . 

.hd trick. 

1st trick. 1 

2 iid trick. 

3rd trick. I 

Isf trick.I 

2iul inck. I 

3rdlri<'k.i 

l.sl, trick.! 

2nd trick. i 

3rd trick.' 

1st trick.' 

2iid tiick. 

3rd trick. 

1st. trick. 

2nd trick. 

3rd trick. 

Day only. 


7 A to 4 P.. 

8 to 6 Pm 
I PtolOP. 

. . .do. 

10 P to 7 A. 


Present Rate 
rate, askod. 


104.15 


04.15 


70. 


0-1.15 

00 as 
60 05 
60.95 
60.95 


70. 

70. 

67. 

67. 

67. 


00.0.5 


70. 


60.95 
60.95 
64.15 
60.95 
60.05 
60.95 


70. 

70. 

67. 

67. 

67. 

67. 


60.95 
60.95 
70. .50 
70.60 
64.15 
70.50 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 

64.15 
60.95 
60.95 
60.95 
00.95 
60.95 
60.95 
60.95 
60.95 
60.95 
60.95 
60 95 
60.95 
GO. 95 
60 95 
60.05 
60 95 
60 95 
60 0.5 
00.95 
60 95 
60 9.5 
60 95 
60 95 
()0 95 
.57.70 
57.70 
67 35 
60 ‘*5 
60 95 
69 95 
60 95 
60 95 
60 95 
(>0.95 
00.95 
60 95 
(U).95 
60 9.5 
60.95 
60.95 
60.95 
60.95 
00.95 
60.95 
60.95 
70.50 

61.15 

60.95 

76.95 
76.95 
76 95 
89.05 
83.35 
83 .35 
83.35 
83.35 
83.35 


70. 

70. 

76. 

76. 

72. 

74. 

70. 

67. 

67. 

67. 

67. 

67. 

67. 

70. 

70. 

70. 

70. 

70. 

70. 

70. 

70. 

70. 

70 

70. 

70. 

70 

70 

70. 

67 

07 

67 

67 

67. 

67 

64 

64. 

67 

67 

07 

67 

67 

07. 

67 

67 

67. 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67. 

67. 

67. 

67. 

72 

70 

67. 

76. 

80 
80. 
89. 
85.10 
85 10 
85.10 
85.10 
85.10 


Total amount of increase, $525.60. 
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AMBOY DIVISION. 


Station. 

Tricks. 

Vosition 

Pre.seut 

rate 

Fro- 

posed 

rate. 

Tn- 

orease. 



Operator. 


$85.00 
75 00 

$H 05 

FS Fish Hous#. 


(V4. \r, 
76. y.> 
70.55 
(Vi. 15 
64.1.5 
64 15 
76.50 
76 32 
72 80 
74.20 
70.54 
76.:i0 
76.:iO 
76 :io 
64.15 
70.25 

76.95 

60.95 
64 15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
76 .30 




8 05 
0.45 
10.85 

BU BurltogioD. 








(iN East Burlington... 



75.00 
7.5.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 

WR Kusling. 

NW Newtown. 

DR YardvUle. 

HN Hightstown. 

CY Cranbunr. 

. -do. 

.do. 

—do. 

.. .do. 

... .do . 

. ..do. 

..do . 

.do ..... 

10.85 
8.50 
8.68 
12.20 
10.80 
14.46 
8.70 
8.70 
8.70 


3 o|)erators.. 



Agent. 

.. .do. 

. . .do. 


80 Spotswood. 

Old Bridge. 

CQ South Amboy. 

.do. 

—do. 

85.00 
85 00 
7.5.00 
80.00 

BA South Amboy. 

.do. .. . 

.. -do. 

Agency . 

Block office. . . 

. .. (io. 

do. 

— do. 

9 75 
8.05 
9.05 
10.85 
10 86 
ID 85 

JN Mount Holly. 



BJ Mount Holly. 

NC Browns Mills Junction. 

VA lAavallette. 

1 man. 

...do. 

. ...do. 

75.00 

75.00 

75.00 

75.00 

85.00 

F Freehold. 









*i>**^®*^f^*'*^‘‘'* a mintaium rate of $65 mr month for operators, and apply same to positions reoolvine 
then this amount not hereinbefore stated in itemized schedule. 

To establish a minimum rate of 176 per month for agents that have telegrophJc or telephone train work 
to attend in connection with their duties as agent, and to apply same to positions receix ing less than this 
amount not hereinbefore atat^ In itemized schedule. ^ 

To establish a minimum rate of 165 per month where agents exclusl\e of telegraphic or telephone train 
MhMide^ apply same to positions receiving less than this amount not hereinl>efore stated in itomlz^ 

To grant 10 per (»nt increase In wage.s to agents, operators, .signalmen, and levennen in those positions 
which are not affected nor Included in the foregoing schedule and re<iuest. 


I‘niLADKLrniA tkrminal. 


Towers. 

Tricks 



FW tower. 

....do. 

I) tower. 


(K’ tower. 


K tower. 


Z lower. 


iiV tower. 


62 lower. 


OB tower. 

. ..do. 


Position. 


Tresent 

rale. 


Dlrectw. 

! (>i)erator and levcrman. 

. .. do. 

,.do. 

I Directors. 

.do. 

I 0|K*rator and leverman. 

do. 

—do. 


$H9 80 
89 .SO 
89 80 
89 80 
.SO 80 
89 SO 
n. 7.5 

sk 80 


Vro- 

posod 

rate. 

In¬ 

crease. 

$102 80 

$13 00 

KH). 00 

10 20 

100.00 

10.20 

100.00 

10.20 

100.00 

10 20 

100 

10 20 

89.80 

16.05 

89 HO 

16 0.5 

100.00 

10 20 


All positions to have two days off each month, and two W6ek.s vacation each year 

grand dDi'iInn lates of present pay in some instances have bwn increased since nego¬ 
tiations were commenced August 21, ivi i. 


The following markeil iiaragniph In a Pennsylvania Kallroad Po.’s whedule 
was submitted in this exhibit: 

“ Uniform parcel porters wearing red caps are In attendance at the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Station, New York; Broad Street Station, Phllailelphla, We.st Philadelphia 
Station, North Philadelphia Station; Union .Station, VVashIngton; Union Sta¬ 
tion, Baltimore; and at Union Station, Pittsburgh, to carry parcels and hand 
"Aggage for arriving and departing passengers.” 


Red-Cap Pobtees’ Tboubles. 


„ PirrsBUBeH, Pa.. January 23, 19 tS. 

Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

President, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib and Brother : Attached statement on Postal Telegraph message 
blanks from which headings had been taken was slipped Into my overcoat 
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pocket to-night at P. R. It. Union Station, Pittsburgh, Ea„ by red-cap Porter 
H. U. Jenkins, 1410 Bedford Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. See former report re- 
ganllng this matter. 

Fraternally, 

T. E. Ki-us, 

General Delivery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

[IncloBurc.l 

Hours of work, 12. We are comi)elled to sign our names on a time sheet. A 
report of 10 or more minutes late means the loss of a day or more. The uni¬ 
forms cost, complete, from nine to twelve dollars. The tlrst uniform Is given 
tree. There are 6 men who get $ir) a month, which they lose If they quit the 
company or get dlscharge<l. There are 24 men here at present, who get any¬ 
where from 30 cents to $1.75 per month, from which fees for the relief fund are 
taken. In case of sickness or Injury the 6 men get from 80 cents to $1 a day. 
The other men get something like 40 cents a day. The rules under which we 
work are almost unbearable. The average that a hustling man can pick up 
around here Is from $30 to .$3.5 In certain months of the year. We got up a 
paper once and signed our names to it, asking tor a salary, about a year ago, 
from which we have never received an answer. There Is more evidence If 
neetled. 


riin.Ai)Ei.eniA, Pa., February 22, /111,!. 

One of the 41 " no-pay ” red-cap porl<>rs al Broad Street Station states that 
ho, with the other 40 of this class of employees there, are conqa-lle*! to belong 
to the voluntary relief, and have to hustle as best they can to pay the assess¬ 
ments, which are 75 cents per month. It Is same case with the uniform propo¬ 
sition. This looks to me like an outrage. 


Fobt Pirr IIotei., 
PiUshurgh, Pa., May tblS. 

Mr. II. B. Periiam, 

PresUle.ut, Ft. Louis, Jfo. 

I'EAU Sill AND Brotiier: Red-cap Porter .Tenkins, P. It. It. Station. Pittsburgh, 
told me to-night tiiat on March pay day it was circulated among the porters 
" there was a surprlsi' for them,” and when they went to the stationraaster’s 
otlice for their stipend, or to “.sign mi.” as usual, all white men present except 
tho.se on duty there were asked to retire, and the jiortcrs were all paid wages 
arranged as follows: 'I'en men at $15, 10 at $10, 10 at $5. See .lenldns’ first 
stalement .sent you In .lanuary. Jenkins also staled to-night that he drew a 
pair of trousers since I first saw him, and that the $3.10 has not yet been taken 
fi’om him. Another drew a I'ap, hut the $1.tK) has not been taken from that 
porter. Another drew a cap and pair of trimsers, hut the $5 has not ta'en taken 
from that man. This never occurriHl before, he says. Jenkins also slates that 
he knew of cases where $1.5-per-month men had been taxed $l..50 pi'r month for 
voluntary relief association. This was before he lirst met me. lie does not 
know about this at the present time. Jenkins thanked me profusely “ for what 
I had done for the porters.” 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ei.lis, 

General Delivery, Indianapolis, Ind. 


H, B. P,: 


Eagre Bridge, N. Y'., .tune 7, 191S. 


Thought mnylie this would Interest you. 


G. A. Johnson. 


flnclosure from New York World, June 7, 191.3. entitled " Porter Gets .$1 a 
month—‘ Gutrageous! ’ Says Court, and Paroles Negro Who Stole $5 from Pas¬ 
senger."] 
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Mr. H. B. Pebhaji, 

Pretident, New York. 


PUILADELPHIA, Pa., .lUllC 12, tUIS. 


Deab Sib and Bbotheb: Note attached, editorial Philadelphia Times, .lune 
10, 1913, relative “red-cap” porter, Pittsburgh, Pa, I will see the editor. 


[Iiiclosure entltletl “The I'rlce of a Tip, ’] 


T, E, E, 


Pitii.ADELi'niA, Pa,, Pchntniil J~. J!>IS. 

Mr, H, B, PUBHAU, St. TjOUU, Mo. 


Peab Sir and Brother: Ecbriiary 11, eii route Altoona to Philadelphia; train 
No. 44, New York express, P. B. It. Train Portei- Siiumons. New York, said, 
among other things, us follows: That he runs between New York CIt.v and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and makes 10 round trips monthly; his wages are .$40 [ler 
month. 

There are 12 of these colored iiorters on these run.s; all receive same wages. 
They have been trying for five years to get the company to pay tbem a living 
wage and have been promised from time to time, hut notbing has come from It 
Simmons has been on the runs for six years. 

Not long since Simmons discovered en route a broken truck that would h.ive 
causwl disaster, very prohahly. His boss called him in and congratulaUsI him 
on account of his watchfulness, and iluring the talk remarked to Simmons; 
“ You are making plenty of money.” Simmons told him “ No; nothing doing,” 
Simmons says the public does not tip them, as It concludes they are paid a 
living wage, and the porters have to hustle outside their duties (at New York) 
in order to keep even with the world. On some of the runs hetween New York 
and Pittsburgh and return the men scarcely liave time for tliree hours’ sleep, 

The porters are all compelled to buy their uniforms from the P. It. K. (to. 
They would be thankful for relief from some dln'ctlon. 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. E. Er.i.is. 

(Iciural Driirrry, Philtulclpliin. Pa. 


Piiii Miia.riiiA, Pa., Pchniaru /), l9tS. 

On February 13 Ited-cnp Porter No. 11, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Pa., .said among other things; That he had been at the hiisiness 14 years and 
is getting $15.85, less 75 cents i«,‘r month voluntary-reli»>f assessment. 'I'hat 
there are 50 of these porters at Broad Slrwt and 15 of these an- iiaid the 
same as he is and is a.shamed to say tlie other 40 gel no wages at all. All are 

required to belong to the relief. Tlie company gives each ni>iilicnnt for tlie Job 

a suit and overcoat. After that they are laspiinsl to buy tliese uniforms from 
the company when the company designates they sliall buy. 'I'hat the [lorters 
who do not receive wages were In the habit of making enough by extra work in 
running the elevators to pay their volunlary-rilief assessments. Since that has 
been changed he does not know how they manage the inatliw. No. 11 says there 
are Just double the number of ]»orters at Broail Stns't that should be there. 
Added to this Is, on account of the comiiany advertising them as a fe.ature, 

lieople think they get fair wages and do not lip as they would otherwise. He 

recounts an experience occurring two or three wis'ks ago when he escortisl 
a white gentleman around for about two hours and during that time told the 
gentleman all about these conditions and says tlie man was astonished and 
indignant. In speaking of the advertising part, he sahl, “ 'They are talking of 
cutting It out.” 

T. E. Ei.i.is. 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 2'i. 1913. 

Sir. IT. B. Perham, 

President, St. Louis, ifo. 

Deab Sir and Brother; 'The following letter received from Brother Elliott, 
Elmira, N. Y., this a. ra.; 

Elmira, N. Y., February 2t, 19l.i. 

Mr. T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Brother Eu.ib; Your favor of the Iflth instant at hand. Beg to ad- 
vise that I am informed by several of the shopmen that the system you refer 
to Is in effect here. 
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* * 

Ttie men, as I underatandilt, are under the piecework plan and remain at 
the shops whether there Is work for them to do or not, getting paid for Jnst 
what work Is performed. 

One of the men stat<-d that he had recently spent one whole day at the 
shops and made hut 7 cents. He also stated that unle-ss the party affected reg¬ 
istered a very vigorous kick he would be compelled to put In a great deal of 
time with no corai)en.sntlon. 

I am pleased to advise you that at a Joint meeting held here Monday evening 
last with members from the other roads entering Klmlra the Chemung Teleg¬ 
raphers’ Club was launche<l, with about .W charter members, officers cho.sen, 
and we will push the movement for all It Is worth. Have no doubt but that 
It will be a success. 

Matters are taking from hereabouts and we ask that you watch us grow. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 


0. It. Kli.iott, 
Local V hair man. 


You note nmchinerv I i)Ut In motion last November has been kept going In 
good shape. Have nskiHl Brother Klllott to return to you constitution and 
by-laws, Queen City Telegraphers’ Club, borrowevi at that time. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ei.r.is, 

Oencral Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FFKHAU EXHIBIT NO. 9. 

Favorino Comfany Ckoanization. 

[The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. General eonimitlee. Pennsylvania lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Krle. G. K. Nightingale, general secretary-treasurer.] 


Mr. H. P. Pebham, Prenidenl. 


Newfield, N. J., .4pril SB, 11112. 


Dear Sir and Brother; C. It. Williamson, whose adtlress is Pnlm.vra, N. 
told the agent here, Mr. A. Beckett, that the company was Interested in the 
O. It. T. D. A. & S. 


He Is making desperate efforts to organize the W. J. & S. and Amboy divi¬ 
sions without success, although many of our nieinbers are becoming very Im¬ 
patient at the delay, and to Increase I heir discomfort the 0. It. T. U. A. & S. Is 
flooding the road with their pamphlet. As none of them are subscribers is this 
not a violation of the postal laws regarding serimd-class rates? 

My superintendent calleil me In on the 24th and attempted to browbeat me 
for a half an hour for appealing over Ids head to the general suiierintendent, 
although he did not deny that my loiter to him had not been answered, that he 
would not meet our commitlee, and ho asserted that the company wms doing 
business with another committee. When 1 askeii him If it was his Idea of Jus¬ 
tice that the complainant liad no right to choose bis representative or attorney, 
he changed the subjtsd, and said I had been sending eggs to Atlantic City im¬ 
properly, and he was con.shlerlng referring it to the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, and asked me how a few days behind the bars would suit me? I told 
him that 1 was not worrying aboul it. How about It? Some bluff? The egg 
business Is one dozen which I ilellver to the railroad station here without 
Instructions. 1 do not know who takes them down, but It seems that that Is 
up to the agent or baggage master. In fact. It is my opinion that the Inter¬ 
view was simply to frighten me If possible. I trust that, with your help, we 
may be able to return the favor. 

Yours, fraternally, 

6. E. Nightingale. 


South Sbaviixe, N. J., May fj, 1912. 

Mr. J. P. Miller, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sib and Brother : On being In conversation with Brother J. W. Thurs¬ 
ton, agent, of Ocean City, N. .1.. am Informeil by him that Mr, Andrews tried 
to Induce him to Join their order, O. B. T. D. A. & S. Mr. Thurston says he can 
produce evidence to bear him out lu this statement. Have asked Mr. Thurston 
to write the matter up in full and mail to you or hold for future reference. 
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You will recall, this is the party I spoke to you. about In Philadelphia on 
10th Instant, being called upon to pay his respects to superintendent after 
being visited by Andrews and Wllllaras. 

Hoping the situation may have Its final In a sweeping victory for Miller and 
bis gang, I remain. 

Fraternally, C. B. Bixenukeuee. 


The r>AtjPHiN, 

HAEEisBtiBQ, Pa., December S, 1912. 

Mr. T. B. Ellis. 

Deab Sie and Bbothee: I was told by Operator B. E. Erlie, Ijinenster 
Avenue, Lanca.ster, Pa., that he made application for position on Manhattan 
Terminal, New York, and was told by some of the P. R. R. ofilcei's that he could 
not be placed there unless L. K. Marr says .so, “and the understanding they 
gave me was that L. K. Marr would not put a man there unless he was a mem¬ 
ber of the 0. R. T. D. A. & S., and not being one I did not get the position." 
Praternally, 

T. B. Fiulkb. 


PoxntiKo, Pa., Auffunt IS, 1912. 

Mr. O. T. Abendt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oeab Bbothee: W. II. K. was over the road yesterday, anil on account of 
being laid out by wreck he stopped at Bmlenton and was giving Oainphell a Hue 
of “ B. S.” Told Campbell there would probably be a strike vote taken this 
week and for us not to sign It, but to turn down the O. R. T. and Join the (). R. 
T. I>. A. & S., so as to be recognized; and also that they had something In store 
for the O. K. T. D. A. & S. members. So, you see. If you fellows fall down 
we can Join W. H. K.’s order and still have something. 

Have heard several of the boys talking, and so far they are all on your side; 
but when it ioraes down to the fine point there may be some who will not 
stick, but all the members who amount to anything are with you. This is too 
big a country to hang on to one Job when tlie chance comes to get out. and 
here la one that is going on the first Jump and get a good Job, 

.SnpiKise by this time you have things in such shars’ that your Job tlune will 
soon be ended. 

Yours, fraternally, R. V. Robinson. 

W. H. K. was over the road Sattirday on sp(>cial. Made stop at Phlladelplda, 
and when talking to Risl McCoy gave him a “Jacking up" for paying his dues 
for the coming term, and wnnteil him to drop It and take up the O. It. T. I). 
A. & S., but Rei] said, “Notlilng doing.” 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 

'I’EMPLETON, Pa., .i ugunl 26, 1912. 

Mr. O. T. Akendt. 

Dear Bbothee: No doubt you will be somewhat anxious to hear from lids 
vicinity to know how the boys stand. As you are aware, Brother Conijiton 
lined up three from this point, making both e.vtra and regular men solid. Also 
had a short talk with Mr. W. H. Karns Saturday. He culled me out of olllcc 
and asked me if I was a member of the O. R. T'. I said, “ Yes, sir.” He said, 
“I understand the boys are talking of polling a strike vote In the near fiilure. 
and my advice to you is to vote against a strike, as you are married and living 
here, and I would not like to see you get Into any trouble. Are your brothers, 
E. O. and B. S., members, too?” I said, “ Yea; they all are,” “ Tell them what 
I said, as I .shall not likely see them. I have been telling all the boys In North 
End I see the same; and If It does come to a showdown, I will fight It to the 
bitter end.” I .says, “Yes; I do not wish trouble; I will so.” 

He also asked several south of me about the same dojie; but all his talking 
was in vain, as they all seem firm, and am sure will stick with you boys till 
the bitter end, knowing that we shall win and everything come out O. K. 

I am, fraternally, yours, 

H. C. Hooks. 


Bmlenton, Pa., August 26, 1912. 

0. T. Abendt. 

Heab Snt AND Beo. : I Just received your letter last p. m., and In regard to 
W. H. K. asking me to join the O. R. T. D. S. & A., yes; he said, “Why don't 
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you drop the O, K. T. and join the O K. T. D. S. & A., which will do you some 
good," and that they will not recognize the 0. R, T. He has been to two-thlrdg 
the men on the division with the same spiel, and wanted to know If It would 
come to a strike vote, which he thought It would. If we would vote against It 
We had quite a talk at Bralenton. I am now working second at S. K,—lost my 
happy home at J. S. I have been posting all the boys I can get to see, and 
they are all very strong In favor of It. If they do not come to terms they will 
stick by you. I say go to It; now or never. W. H. K. appears very uneasy 
the present. He was putting a big spiel that we would all lose our pass, and he 
said he would know who all voted W and against; that he would get the ballots. 
He said, “ What will you do If they come out on a strike? ” I said, “ I was darn 
sure I would not scab.” I suppose you have no Idea when you will be back. 
Well, sth'k to her; we are all with you. 

Wishing you success, I remain. 

Your friend and brother, 

P. A. CAMPBEI.L. 


Wool) Hnx, Pa., ingust 27, 1912. 

The following statement was muiie to me by Mr. W. H. Karns, division op¬ 
erator, Allegheny Division, P. R. It.: 

There are about 3,200 oiierators on the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 
Of these about 900 are 0. It. T. men and about 700 are O. U. T. D. A. & S. men, 
and the remaining half do not belong to either order. He suggesteil that we 
all Join the O. It. T. I). A. & S. 

15. A. (lEOKOE. 


Mosgbove, Pa., .ingust 27. 1912. 

0. T. AimNDT, 

3)/5 North Twenty-second Street, Tioga, Tliiladctithia, Pa. 

I)E.AK Sib ano ItKoriiER: On the 24th Inst. Mr. W. H. Karn.s, division operator, 
callctl a( this oflice and asked me If I were a memtier of the O. U. T., and when 
I replied that I was he said he understood that we were going to take a strike 
vote, and that he would advis(> me to vote against any trouble. I told him that 
I wasn’t aware that it had come to that yet, and If it did I would consider what 
to do then. Ho .said, “ Well, that’s my advice to you,” and went out. 
Kespectfully yours, 


(!. J. Mooke, First Trick. 


0. T. Auendt, Philadclghia, Pa. 


Tidioute, Pa., August 27, 1912. 


Dear ItnoTiiEH Auendt : Your letter at hand. I have been told by several that 
W. 11. K. has Iritsl to coerce all the nous and younger men to Join the other 
organization, and have requesled T. W. Pringle to come up to sei> me so I cun 
get his written statement, but if he does not come I will go down on No. ,30 
and rhle u]) with him from Engle Rock to Hickory and talk with him, as he 
told Itrother Cridler that Karns called him In, telling him that the O. R. T. 
had secured all the Increase the oiierators had so far received and asking him 
to join them. Mr. Pringle refused to commit himself by either [iromlslng or 
refusing, but stated to Itrother Cruller that he would Join the (). R. T. as soon 
as he got a steady position. 

In relation to Mr. Karns’s talk to myself he did not commit himself In plain 
words, and the following Is his exact conversation as nearly ns I cun remember 
It; On train No. 34, August 23, Just after leaving Irvlneton, Karns approached 
me, and the following conversation took place: 

W. H. IC.: “Hello, Cross. Are ,vou a member of the 0. R. T.?” E. O. C.: 
“Yes, sir; I am.” W. H. K.: “Well, well, how’s that?” E. G. C.; “I have 
been a member since becoming one In April.” 

W. H. K.; “ My brother belongs, too; but maybe you won’t believe that, and 
I am going to say the very same thing to him that I am now saying to you. 
The fellows around Oil City are getting very much excited. Do you know 
about It?” E. G. C.; “Perhaps I may.” W. H. K.: “I understand there will 
» soon be a strike ballot out, and I presume some of the men will, during the 
excitement, sign for a strike, and I want to caution you that if you do yon 
will, when the excitement dies away, be sorry; but It will then be too late, 
for If you once sign that ballot your name will go on record, and, whether 
there Is a strike or not, you lose.” 
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Then followed a conversation about my hearing, and I successfully climiKed 
the subject, as I did not wish to commit myself In any way. .lust before reach¬ 
ing Thompson Kama asked me if Frank Mascaro, a student by perniLsslon 
from Brother Perham to Brother Kenneily, was a member. I said, " Not yet." 
He said, " It's a wonder. If you fellows were wiser you would drop this f(K)l- 
Ishness and get Into some order that would get you what .you want without 
this friction,” to which I made no reply, having reachetl our station. 

On August 20 T. F. Hilliard, supervisor sulalivislon No. 12. enterwl my 
office, and the following cvnversatlon took place, hut I was under the wrong 
Impression that he meant Brother Compton: 

T. F. H.: “ Have you seen the organizer? ” K. t!. C.: “ No.” T. F. H.: ”1)0 
you belong to them?” 13. G. C. (supposing he meant the O. It. T.) : “ Y(>s.” 
T. F. H.: “ W. H. K. ought to be .salislied, then.” 13. G. •' Win ? ” T. F. II.: 
“Didn’t the company send the organizer around?” 13. G. C. : "No; do caai 
think the company wanis to organize labor unions to buck against them?" 
T. F. H.: “Oh, yes; they did. He travels on a pass, and I heard him talking 
to the bunch In Ulehards’s office.” 


I tumbled then and know he must mean the other organization, and .said, 
“That looks funny to me, for I can't see why (oir employers wish us to or¬ 
ganize.” He said, “You better get the other fellows into it. too." Ills train 
then ptilled out and he left. 

Will say further that W. 11. K. seems too wise to make stntemems in winds 
that will commit him directly to those whom he has rea.son to fear; ami. wldle 
I do not dare write and ask those whom 1 know he has approached for fear 
they might give the game away, I will eialeavor to see them personally and get 
a statement. 

Brother McGill, now relief agent, told me W. H. K. hail seen neaily locry 
man and threatened them against signing the ballot, and W. 11. K. tohi me he 
Intended seeing every one. 

Will learn all 1 can and try to keep you Informed. 

Fraternally, your friend. 


13. G. Cross. 


Tiinesassa, N. Y., AkiiiihI :?7, 

Mr. O. T. Aeendt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sib and Beotheb; Your letter of Aug. ‘23 and others prior In this ri>- 
celved, and I will now try and write you a few lines in answer to tids and 
thank you for writing to me and wish you success. I see tlmt Ihings are 
serious, and I think now or never, and there are others that think Hie same. 
As near as I <'an find out all the meinhers are sending in their dues jirelly well 
and mean business, If they will only stay that wtiy. 

I saw Brother Compton a few minutes tlie 23d while train No. 33 stood liere, 
and I understand he has to be iiretty careful, but the other men of the other 
organization are going over this division, 1ml so far guess with poor results. • 

Yes, W. H. K. has been going over the division seeing dllTerent operators, 
but so far he has not iK'en here. And in regard to W. 11. K. and what I can 
find out, he tried to llnd out from Brother IJrown, second Vaiidalla, if he wa.s 
in favor of a strike, and if he would vote a strike ballot, and W. H. K. Jumped 
off 33 one night at Bed Hou.se and asked Brother F. (toodrich how the O. It. T. 
was getting along. And 1 heard, tim. that Brother Lamb, first NB tower 0 (!., 
was up In W. H. K. office, and he tried to gel information in regard to tlie 
O. R. T., and then he said that he wished he would Join the O. It. T. D. S. A A., 
but Lamb said he guessed the <). It. T. was good enough for him. 

I will now close for this time, hoping this will flml you O. K. I remain. 
Yours, truly, 


Walter Linue.n. 


Tadioute, Pa., August 31, f,'t/2. 

This certifies that I am a telegraph operator on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and that on Tuesday, August 20, I was approachtHl by Stiiicrvlsor T. F. Hil¬ 
liard In behalf of the organization known us the O. R. T. D. A. & S., who 
Informed me that the officers of the Allegheny division of the P. B. It. Co. 
had on that date sent an organizer out over the Salamanca branch of the 
Allegheny division for the purpose of securing members for said 0. It. T. 

38819°—S. Doc. H.l, 04-1—vol 11--20 
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D. A. & S. That (luring my conversation with said T. F. Hilliard he stated 
that all who wished to hold or continue their positions would be required to 
afflilate with the above-mentioned organization. 

B. Q. Oaoss. 


Tamoutb, Pa., Augmt 31,1012. 

This certifies that on Friday, August 23, 1912, I was approached by Division 
Operator W. H. Karns while en route from Warren to Thompson on train No. 
84, and that during the conversation that ensued I was Informed to the effect 
that should I vote In favor of the strike my name would go on record as having 
so voted; that I would be sorry for so voting whether the strike was won 
or lo.st, giving me to understand tliat I would be blacklisted, although not 
saying so In plain words, but In such manner that his meaning was plain to me. 

E. G. Csoss. 


Atjocst 31, 1912. 

This certifies I am a telegrapher on Allegheny division, P. 11. U., and that 
I was held in conversation with a “traveling organizer” of the O. B. T. 
D. A. & S. on a tndn at a recent date. The conversation having the following 
Import: That the P. It. It. did not recognize the O. R. T. under President Per- 
ham, of St. Ismia, Mo., ns it wa.s alilliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and that It did recognize an Independent organization called the 0. B. T. 
D. A. & S., In that the O. R. T. D, A. & S. had obtained the last minor Increases 
In salary on the P. It. It. Hut when I stated that we had made particular Investi¬ 
gation of the O. B. T. D. A. & S. and found It to be a counterorganizatlon 
to the O. B. T., Its object In the end to disrupt the uniting of the telegraphers 
on the P. It. It., he said he would not talk with me further on the subject, but 
would leave It to my future and better consideration, and handed me two appli¬ 
cation blank.s, which he said he was confident I would wish to fill out soon after 
the O. B. T.’s committee in Philadelphia had been defeated In their object, 
which would prove that the O. B, T. was just taking cur money willingly for 
nothing, and that we should belong to the O. B. T. D. A. & S., ns it was the 
coming organization, recognized, and using our money to go<al advantage. 

0. B. Kenneot. 


Bevnoldsvk.i.e, P.4., Septniilirr 10, 1012. 

0. T. Abendt, Local Chairman. 

Dear Akendt: I want to submit my case to you and ask you what the 
O. R. T. will think of what I may or may not do. 

I took this appotnt(»d Job at “ KS " with the understanding that I was to fit 
n»y.sclf for train dispatching, and when It became fair, to give me the examina¬ 
tion for dispatcher tlK»y would do so and carry me us a dispatcher, giving me 
such extra dhsiiatchlng as my turn would be entitled to and moving me up to 
regtilar dispatcher, us iwr seniority. 

I have done more or less of train running tor the other disi»atchers since I 
came to this office, and am somewhat familiar with the work now and feel 
that I ndght tackle it. 

But now I am getting to the real Issue: I have ju.st received a request to 
present myself for exandnatlon for train dispatcher, which will probably mean 
that (If I pass the examination) they will put me on the list as an extra 
dispateher and will require my withdrawal from the O. B. T. At least, that is 
what Supt. Buckelew required of Dispatcher Campbell. 

So you can see where I am at. I want to see the boys win out, and I want 
to get promoted to dispatcher myself, and feel I owe It to myself to take every 
advantage of promotion that comes my way. 

What I want to know Is, Will the O. R. T. (the boys and officials) uphold 
me If I wlthdlrnw now from the order, which is necessary to become a 
dl-spatcher. 

I consider myself mighty lucky to have gotten as far up as I already have, 
being with the company only two years, and starting In a ham of the worst 
specie. 

Will my taking the dispatcher’s examination, and provided I pass—and 
work—will It amount to very much to the order after all? 

1 want to do what Is right with the boys, and at the same time I want to 
get all the promotion that I can. 
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So, to stim np, would I be a scab If I were to take the dlsputchera examlDa- 
tion, pass, and work up In this line for the company. 

Fraternally, yours, 

H. L. Baker, 

P. S.—Please answer quick, as I may have to present myself any day for 
the examination; am trying to delay It until I hear from you and ‘what you 
think and what the boys think. Of course I shall do whatever I think best 
when the examination time comes, but would like to have your opinion on this 
first 

P. S. S.—Please put yourself In my place, as It were, and look at It In that 
light before you answer, but please answer soon. 

H. L. B. 


P. A. Wenbich. 

Dear Friend: J. C. M. was to se<‘ me yesterday. He asked me if I was a 
member of the O. B. T.; said “ yes." Then he said, “ You know the P. K. R. 
does not want their men to belong to O. it. T.," and said they will not meet 
the O. R. T. committee and If they call a strike. He said the reason Is that 
If the company will not give In why the O. R. T. calls a strike ami they do not 
want to deal with a union of that kind. The D. A. & S., they will not strike, 
he says. He asked me how many there were on this division,' and I said .siane 
fellow said there were about 50. J. C. M. says that fellow must have stretched 
It some, and he says as soon as superintendent of telegraphers hears of D. R, T. 
men being on this division he will tell him (J. C. M.) to find some cause to 
discharge them. He says he thinks the men are foolish to waste their money 
on O. R. T.—this Is for your Information, (luess he thinks he can scari* the 
fellows to drop the O. R. T. Am not scared yet. Understand he gives this 
little story to all the men he meets. 

Tour friend, 

W. It. Lo.NOENECIviaC, 

ISO Greenwich Street, UcaOitiii, Pii. 


Mr. T. R. Ei.r.is, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ItE.vDiNo, Pa., December l.i, 




Dear Brother Ellis; See your diary November 10, 1912, meeting at Potts- 
ville. Pa. 


Referring to our conversation relative to the different things that took jihice 
on this occasion, I wish particularly to call your attention at this time to (he 
statement that was made by Mr. (j. W. Hoffman, who, I understand. Is <na> of 
the local board of adjustment, and, If I remember correctly, the L. O. on the 
Schuylkill division, representing and a member of this .so-calletl organization 
known as the O. R. T. D. A. & S. Immediately after the meeting, you will 
remember, you and I were walking up the main street and met Mr. Hoffman, 
and among other things he said: “ Of course, your argument Is logical, your 
cause Is good, and I am unable to contradict what you say, but you know as 
well as I do that, as long as there are three members of the O. R. T. D. A. & S. 
on the Penns.vlvania Railroad the O. R. T. can never do business with the iiian- 
agement of that corporation (P. R. R.).” He gave me further to understand 
that he thinks he should therefore continue to supimrt this so-called organiza¬ 
tion for that reason. I understand that Mr. Hoffman lives In Pottsvllle. 

I merely mention the above to refresh your memory on ivhat Mr. Hoffman 
had to say, as I consider It of great Imixirtance that we remember such damag¬ 
ing admissions, especially when they come from such a source ns this. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am. 

Tours, fraternally, 


Paul A. Wenbich, 

Pox 60IS, Iteeiding, Pa. 


H. B. Perham, 

Pretident, 8t. Louit, Uo. 

Dear Sib and Brother: Mr. Hoffman also said at tlie same time, when I 
called his attention to the character of an organization In the position jwhlch 
he described, as per Bro. Wenrlch’s letter, “ that It did not make any difference 
to him If he got returns,” etc. 

Fraternally, 


T. B. Eixis. 
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[Telegram.] 


J. F. Mii,leb, 

89/e Huntingdon Avenue, Baltimore, Md.: 


Hisading, Pa., March k, 19H. 


Division oiierntor called me In his offlce to-day and accused me of trespassing 
on company proiierty, and I am liable to be discharged or suspended very heavy 
any minute, He demanded a statement on my job at once. Statement made 
was about 25 words. Please give some advice. 

H. F. Steunk. 


Mr. .7. F. Mii.i.eb, 

General Chairman. 


310 South Skvbntken and a iiai.k Sieket, 
Heading, Va., March 5, 


Drab Sib and TtRoriiEB; Division Oiioralor Moran called me in Ids oHice yes¬ 
terday and there ai cused me of trespassing on I’. U. It. property, and when I 
asked him to tell me wlio told him so aial demandeil time and place of tres¬ 
passing, If I had done so, be told me if I demuinh'd that he would get rid of me 
shortly, and he gave na* to understand tliat he wanted a statement from me 
or my Job, so, therefore, I made this statement; “If I trespassed on I>. It. It. 
property while olT duty, It was only to see some operator wlioin I could not .see 
while off duty,” 

I said, according to tliat, 1 had not dare to go In Ita oirice and stst or talk 
to Dperutor Itamsay, and he said no, so I askixl him what he was going to do 
with the operators that do go in there every <lay by the buncli, and he said he 
thought he had to sto|) them, and 1 asked If tliey could be sloppt'd wltlioid being 
punished, and I had to take iundsliment. 1 also had him fast in some other 
ways, but he t<dd me lie would attend to me sliortly, so I do not know what 
the outcome will he. I am not a lilt scared, for if they give me a heavy sus¬ 
pension or discharge mt>, I am sure It will bring all llv(> orders closer together 
on this pike, and, besides, 1 know I got support, Imt sllll I want to do all 1 cun 
to hold my position for the pre.seni, hut all four other orders urge me to go 
right on with my work, and 1 mean to do so. 

Yours, fraternally, 

II. F. Stbunk, Local Chairman. 


1 got application and .$3 In money from .bdin Duiidf, from Douglassvllle, and 
exjiect a few more this week yet. 


H. F. S. 


310 South Skventeen and a hate Stbeet, 

Heading, Pa., March It, HH.'i, 

Mr. J, P. Mtr.i.KB, 

General Chairman, Baltimore, Md, 

Drab Sib and Ukotitek : 1 have not yet got any new memhers since I wrote 
to you last. Hut 1 tell you what 1 did get. and that is one-day suspension 
tof trespimsing on the I’. K. K. projierly while off duty from Felu nary 23 to 
March 1, 1914, Well this was rather lucky, hut I Ju.st bet you after they <lld all 
they could to scare me and found that they could not do it, and I put on a 
bold front In the very bogliudng, that they did not trust to susjiend me very 
hard, for no doubt the way I acted they thought no doubt I had some pretty 
good backing In some way or other. But I toll you I was really afraid I might 
get lired in the first place, but I did not let on to them that I h,ad any such 
Idea in my mind, but after I got out of the ofBce I e.xpectwl to at least be sus- 
Iiendcd very hard. If not tired, but I was not a bit scared, for I knew I was well 
taken cure of. I will make goorl use of the day I get suspended, and hope 
I can get about 3 or (1 new members that day. 

I will to-day send you under separate cover a Reading Engle, the leading 
dally paiier of Reading, I’a., and you can find on page 2, column 1, a jiara- 
graph about the 1'. R. R. M. B. D., and also see that Operators Schaffer and 
Hofl'man, two of the leading O. R. T. D. A. & S., are representing the op¬ 
erators In the r. R. R. St. B. D. This might be some help to you In the future, 
for It comes to show who are company men, for these two men are both of the 
$76.95 a month men, and are a few of the men that recelvetl an increase In wages 
on this division last fall a year ago. At the same time that this Increase was 
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given out these men were very active In the O. K. T. D. A. & S., and also the 
majority of the men that did receive an Increase at that time. 

About four weeks ago I was to see Operator HoHmaii, and he told me 
then he would not join the 0. K. T. If I paid his dues, but I found out since 
that one time he was fired on theNunbury division, P. It. R., and then came 
on here and got a Job, and when he was found ont he and his fathei- ln-law, 
Conductor Faith, who Is a very active member In the P. H. R. M. B. I>„ went 
to see the superintendent of the Schuylkill division and fixed things up. and 
ever since I understand Operator Hoffman stands up for the P. R. It. and 
nothing else, and it did prove itself when Ois'iator Holfman was haul chair¬ 
man In the O. R. T. H. A. & S. that hi' worketl for the company and not for 
the hoys. Operator Bause, chairman of the oiierators In the P. It. H. M. B. D., 
Is another man hunting a good Job that hls seniority rights can not give to him, 
and so he Is trying to stand In and took the opiMirtunity of belonging to the 
P. R. R. M. B. D., and no doubt ex)H'cts to find a good laisitlon In this way. 
It certainly Is disgusting, hut we will show them a thing or two before they 
pull any of the.si* stunts off on us I think. 

WKshing yoti success and a bright future, I remain. 

Yours, fraternally, 

H. F. Ktbiink, Jjocal (’hairiiwn. 


As TO .1. W. Kki.i.y, IIauuonfikij), N. .7., and His Skikkt Wokk on tuk Bai.ti- 
MOKE Division, P. It. R., in Rkitemiikk and Octobek, 1912. Undeii lN.sTBtic- 
TioNs OK .1. R. T. ArsTON, AND White Usinu P. It. It. Fbek Tbanhcobtation. 


Mr. II. B. Pehiiam, 

President, Nt. iMuis. ilo. 


Philadei.I'Hia. I'A., March 2.7. HUS. 


Deab Sib and Brotiieb: Attached letter from Brother Fldler. dated March 
29, 191.", refers to Mr, .1. W. Kelly, P. It. It. telegrapher, Haddontleld, N. J., 
of whom you have other ro[H)rts. I do not know whether any of our organizers 
have made any reixirts to you as to what Kelly did down there around York, 
although one of the grand division men visited that territory several times 
last fall. For your Information 
Yours, fratertmlly, 

T. E. Ki.iJS. 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tlaoloKiiris.] 


AS TO PITTINO ONE EMPI.OYEE AOAINRT ANOTTtKR lOB SHADY PPHPOSES, ETC. 

Piiii.ADfXPHtA, Pa., March IS, HUS. 

It will be reinetnbered that the allegiHl cause of the break between Auston 
and .lim Tatlow was a request by Auston that Tatlow go to the Baltimore 
division, P. R. R., and Interview certain men. Tallow refusing. Both Tatlow 
and Auston have stated to me that Tatlow refused to go and also told Auston 
that he would not “do things against the O. R. T. (Seit report of Interviews 
with both.) .1. W. Kelly. Hiiddonfleld, N. .1.. was afterward assigned to that 
work. The records In P. It. R. headquarters show that .1. W. Kelly was re¬ 
lieved from duty at Haddonlleld as telegraiiher on Reptemlier 30’nnd remained 
away until October 20, 1912. On hls return Kelly told telegriiphers there 
(Haddontleld) that ho had been down on the Baltimore division, hut did not 
say what the nature of his mission was. 

Attacheil herewith Is a letter from Brother T. O. Hunter, Parkton, Md., to 
Brother Fldler, that refers to Kelly’s visit with him. 

Also attacheil herewith Is a letter from Brother J. K. Gladfelter, Hanover 
Junction, Baltimore division, stating that Mr. .1, L. Rhorbaugh, agent Shrews¬ 
bury, told him of what Mr. Kelly told Rhorbaugh the P. It. R. would do to 
" break up ’’ the O. R. T. With reference to this 1 will say that Telegrapher 
J. P. Connell, Haddontleld, N. J., one of the men who Jolneil the O. R. T. D. A. 
& S. with Kelly, being promised an Immeillate advance In wages for so doing 
in the Spring of 1912, states that a man from Haddontleld was sent to J. R. T. 
Auston’s office, Philadelphia, to find out why the advance was not forthcoming, 
and was told by Au.ston that Kelly had no authority to make such statements 
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to advance In men's wages. Quite likely the same would be said 
of Kelly's other statements. ! 

If Kelly’s characteristics are wanted I have considerable of It In writing. 

T. E. PiDU®. 


Mr. T. E. PiDuai. 


Paekton, March 6, 191S. 


Peak Sib and Rbothkb: Replying to your note of March 3, Mr. Kelly was 
to see me some time last fall; think It was the latter part of September or first 
part of October. I don’t remember much of what he said, but said nothing to 
me about company helping him “ bust ” O. R. T.; but he tried to tell me their 
organization had more members than the O. R. T., and he was very anxious for 
my application to Join them, lie showisl me his card, which Iiad his name on 
it as organizer for the O. It. T. 1). A. & .S. I told him it was no use to talk to me 
at all, as my mind was made up as to the right organization. He did not get 
to see P. S. Talbott, as he was in bed the day he was here, and said he was 
coming back to see him, hut did not. I told him then he may as well save his 
time as to come back. 

I am certainly glad to hear the boys are dropping that crowd, and hotie they 
will all come our way. 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. lln.M'EK. 


Hanover .Tunction, March 7S, mm. 

Mr. T. E. Fidleb. 

Deab Sir and Rrotiieu: I am sorry that you were compelled to write your 
second letter for this information. 1 never met Mr. Kelly. Mr. .1. L. Rohr- 
baugh, agent at Shrewsbury, told me whal Mr. Kelly had told him, but it had 
sllppetl my memory, and I was unable to a.sk him before, as I didn’t want him 
to get suspicious, as be Is not In sympathy with the operators’ cause. Mr. 
Kell.v tohl him that the company would spend a certain amount of money to 
break up the (). R. T. It was cither .$l00,0()0 or $‘250,000. If I’m not mistaken, 
Mr. Kelly gave Mr. Rohrbaugli lo understand that the “ Pennsy " was back 
of the new order, but if It were lo come to a test Mr. J. L. R. might deny this. 

This is about all I can do for you at this time In regard to this, if I can 
find out any more, will let you know at once. 

How are you making out uii th(> line? I hope things will soon come our way. 

Fraternally, yours, 

.1. K. (ll.ADl'ELTEI!. 

P. S.—One of the linemen told me yesterday that Mr. Kendig wants 17." oper¬ 
ators. laioks us If they are exiiecting trouble. 


H. B. Pebham, 

President 0. K. T., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pnit.ADEtPHiA, March IH, miS. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Herein find Inclosed copy of letter I wrote Brother 
Miller to-day, which Is self-explanatory. We are getting to a very delicate 
period of the case. I have worked upon the Schuylkill division, and I realize 
that we will have to handle It with gloves on. 

I took a run to this city to-day to confer with Brother Ellis on the situation. 
With best wishes, I am. 

Yours, fraternally. 


Paui. a. Weneich. 


P. S.—I also attach Interview of 20th Inst, next to that of 18th. 
Kdg., Pa., March 21, 1018. 

(Inclosares.l 


P. A. W. 


PHtEADELPHiA, March IS, 191S. 

Mr. J. F. Miller, 

. Qeneral Chairman, S916 Huntingdon Avenue, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Brother Miltjcb ; I am in receipt of your letter of recent date and note 
what you say. 
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Just as I suspected, Mr. Boyer has been twisted and moldetl Into shape by 
this so-called general committee and seemed to be very much In a hurry this 
a. m., claiming to have had coflsidcrable business on hand, and consequently 
not very communicative. He said they preseuteil a claim, for readjustment 
to the management yesterday, and, then, too, there were other rules and regu¬ 
lations pending that were aubmltte<l to the management befort’ his election as 
local chairman of the Schuylkill division that are being held under advisement. 
He also claimed that he wrote a letter to Senator Blair Lee regarding a sup¬ 
posed a letter he was alleged to have received from L. K. M. that H.!5d0 men In the 
telegraph department did not want that law, and Mr. Lee, he says, replied, 
saying that he never receBi'd such a letter to his knowlerlge; or. If so, same 
could not Ite found on his tiles, or words to that effect. 

Mr. Boyer also contradicted your statement regarding our membership on the 
P. K. R., and says he can show that they represent and have a memlierahlp 
of 2,500 men, etc. I told him he could not show us a membership of over 200 
bona fide telegraphers. This he would neither confirm or deny, hut consoled 
himself by saying that he wanted to belong to the organization that could do 
business with the management and the organization that was getting these 
things from the coffers'of the corporation through nlp-and-t\ick methods, and 
that the corporation had Inconvenienced themselves by granting the conces¬ 
sions lu>relnbefore alluded to, or words I underst(«)d to that effect. He was 
filled with the spirit of Mar-.\nst-Dolph-n-raanla, and I told him that every¬ 
thing they had secured or anything they can evt'r hope to secure they owe to 
the consistent organized telegraphers of the North American continent. In 
view of the fact that wo have all the lines schi'<lule<l on this continent, with the 
exception of nine, with 500 miles of trackage or more, it stands to reason 
and la common logic to suppose that these remaining lines being In the small 
ndnorlty must either grant Increases and oilier conce.sslons from time to time 
or else stand the consequences of losing many good men. 'The P. H. U. being 
bent on breaking up the O. It. T. on that road through the Instrument of the 
D., A. & S., are using that organization to perform that task by handing out 
these concessions in the name of that organization In order to luill tlie wool 
over their eyes and throw the dust Into their faces and blind the men. By 
such tactics “they make things look what they aini." 

This is about all of the conference or Interview I had with Mr. Boyer, as he 
seemed to be in a very big hurry. I made an appointment with him, however, 
to meet me at the hotel Ttiursday morning at ?) o’clock. I will get T. K. H. 
here, and we will try and learn more about their conference. As near as I am 
able to Judge at tlds time, I am of the opinion that they accepterl wind the 
company felt Inclined to give tliem. I do not know whether or not Mr. Boyer 
will admit this. We will see anil let you know later just what we are able to 
learn In our Interview two dn.vs hence. He Is filled with the spirit and will 
have to be handled easy. I know. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Yours, fraternally. 


P.WL A. Wenbich. 


Mr. J. F. MitXBB, 

2916 Huntingdon Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Headino, Pa., March 20, l9tS, 


Deab Sib and Brotiieb: As stidetl in my letter dated the hSth In.st., which I 
Inclose herewith, I had an appointment with Mr. Boyer at the Phoenix Hotel, 
PhoenlxvlIIe, Pa., for 9 o’cl(K-k this a. m., and, as stater! therein, I arrangetl 
to have Brother Ellis with me. Mr. Boyer put In his appearance at about 
9.45. After Brother Ellis registered, we retired to room No. 2, which the clerk 
assigned him, and Immctilately got down to business. We found him more 
communicative than what I did on the 18th, which, in my opinion. Is due to 
several reasons—^first, because Brother Bills was with me; second, on account 
of Mr. Giles paying him a visit on Werlnesday, the 19th; and, third, on account 
of the sentiment of his fellow telegraphers on the Schuylkill division, which 
I am advised Is vicious, and as one man puts it, “ I never heard such a cursing 
and carrying on since the death of Supt. Moss." Mr. Boyer admitted that the 
men along the road look upon the adjustment and hand-out as Indirectly due 
to the efforts of the 0. R. T., and that most of the men are satisfied that It 
was done for organizing purposes. 

He states that 29 positions on the Schuylkill division were affected by the in¬ 
crease, reaching about 12 offices, and causing more trouble than If nothing 


I 
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had been handed out at all. Mr. Boyer advises us that everything was cocked 
and primed before the D., A. & S. general committee arrived at Broad Street, 
as everything was ready In blue print form when the committee arrived at 
Broad Street. .He says that the trouble above referred to la due principally 
to the fact that It Is mostly the higher-priced men that were benefited by the 
adjustment. 

He advised us that the reason he thinks Mr. Giles called to see him was on 
account of a <iu<'stlon he asked one of the committeemen after they were through 
with the conference. He says he asked one of the committeemen whether he 
thought it looked like a company order, to which the man replied, “Why, no; 
dot's It to you?” and quite naturally says he replied that it did not appear so 
to him. Boyt'r says he Is of the opirdon that lliis man must hiive told Giles 
and [irobahly others concerned, us Giles put the question right at him; and 
Boyer says he told Giles tliat to join tin' <). It. T. was the most remote thing 
in his mind, and was one of the last things he would think of doing. Mr. 
Boyer says that Mr. Hoffman and himself arrived In Philadelphia Sunday 
forenoon, and that Hoffman took him to Auston’s otlice, and tliat after they 
hud listened to what Auston had to say Hoffman lookiHl at him and said, 
“You can stS! now tliat tliis is not a company organization.” 

Mr. Boyer says that Mr. .lohnstai and Mr. Murr were the only oliielals of the 
company present at tlie confi'renci', and that Auston was not there, but says 
It was shown before tlie commitlee met .Tohnson and Marr that Auston knew 
what was to be given the committee, and that either Jolimson or Auston stated 
that if the increase would have lu'en liandml out, say, alMiiit It) days later 
and not at tlie time it was that tlie Scliuylklll division boys would not have 
fared us well on account of tlielr recent attiliide in voting to get into the (). It. T. 
and attending tlie nu'etlngs tlie way tliey did. He says Mr. .lolinson mentioned 
the O. It. T., saying Unit he understood that we had several meetings In 
Beading, and that the management would ni'ver nus't the t). It. T. Mr. Boyer 
made tlie stalement that tliri'e men were running the !>., A. & S., and that those 
three men are .lohuson, Marr, and Auston, Imt that .Tohnson vvus the real 
head. 

During the eonference Mr, Boyer stales tliat he pre.seuted a rule Hint he 
wanted the company to adopt, relating to seniorlly, and to wlilcli Mr. .Tohnson 
took exceptions; and that he (Boyer) look occasion to .say something In defense 
of this rule and the Schuylkill division, claiming that there liave lieen discrimi¬ 
nations In the jiast In connection with tlie assignment of ixisitliai.s. After tlie 
exchange of a few remarks Mr. .lohnson remarked Unit he would lielter not have 
SO much to say, as he was the haliy of (lie committee. 

In reply to a question iiropoiinded by Brother EI11.S, he stated that it ap¬ 
peared to him, ami now iilalner tlian ever, that they had him sisitted tliroughout. 
He says he was cautioned in conimlttoe romn to leave whnt transpired there at 
Broad Stres't, and requesti'd us several times during our Interview (o keej) dif¬ 
ferent facts to our-selves. He eaiitioned us particularly not to .say unyUiing tliat 
ho told us that Marr was al Broad Ktri'et. 

Mr. Boyer al.so took occasion to say during the course of his remarks tlmt he 
bellevcil that if a fellow would he orookml enough to accept (or have liimself 
elected) general chairman of that order that he could, or in all iirobabliity 
would, fall Into a good jHisillon with the P. K. R. He Indlcatisl Unit he could 
and would In all prolmhllity have something more to say a liltle later that 
might prove of some worth to us. We let it go at that for to-day, liowever. Mr. 
Bo.ver .seems to entertain the Idea that he Is In a position wliere he will be able 
to learn more about the Inner circle of matters iiertainlng to tlie D. A. & S., but 
we made it plain to him that he was a marked man, and consequently not very 
likely that they would let him in on anything. 

On account of the previous attitude of Boyer on my visit two days ago being 
somewhat variant, I did not ask him to write you that letter as you suggested, 
neither did I a.sk him whether he wrote you as he had promlseil or not. He ad- 
vlseil us, however, that you sent him a Journal. I left him a confidential report 
of our board of directors bearing on the Marr case. He told us to-day that he 
wished already that he had never accepted the B. C. of the D. A. & S., and he 
certainly looked as If he meant Just whnt he said. He seemed to he worried, 
and appeared the very picture of a very uncomfortable man. He predicts that 
there will not be a dozen members left In the D. A. S. by the end of April, 1913, 
If all the men drop that threaten to do so. 
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1 believe that Boyer is on the level, hut for the jtrcsem I think it Itest to fol¬ 
low the suggestion Brother Bills iniide to me to-dny, and be careful not to give 
him any information for a while yet. What say you? I>ld he write von? 

With best wishes and kind tH?rsonnl regards, I am, 

Yours, fraternally. 


I'M i. X. WKNaicH, OrgmiKcr. 


Copy to H. B. P., St. lattils. Mo., and 'J'. K. K., Philadelphia, I’a. 


Li'i'hkkvii I K, Ml)., I/nm/i 25, 19IS. 

Mr. T. E. Elus. 

ItKAK Sir and Brother : I was told by H. H. Huhley, oiM>rnlor No. fiO.'i, West 
Princess Street, York, Pa., that Mr. E. (loisl, oiierator, living at Ym'k, Pa., says 
that that man Kelly told him he was out organizing for the D. A. S. and the 
P. It. It. was paying him his salary while off doing so. This man Kell,\ was 
also arrested by u company oflicer at York for trespassing and taken to the 
train master’s oflice there In York, and after showing his passes and telling wlio 
be was, the trainmaster instruettsl the otiicer to let him go, as he was all right, 
which gave him the privilege to continue trespassing, and no other ('ni|iloyis' Is 
granted that privilege, showing that he has that privilege, contrary to tlie law 
of Pennsylvania. 

If I get any more will let you know. 

Yours, fraternally, T. E. l''na,ER. 


Mapleton ItEPOT, Pa., Janidirii 25, 1912. 

Mr. .1. P. Mikker, 

General Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Your letter of January 28 Inst, received, and wouhl 
say that the reason for me not advising yon what was doing on the middle 
division was account of receiving a letter from you some time ago saying that 
you would be with me on or about January 23. 

My division operator calhHl mo to his oflice on Jatiuary 19, 1912, and asked If 
I was still going to he so active In the O. H. T. us I have been in the past. My 
reply was that so long ns It did not conllict with my work for the company 1 <lld 
not see any reason why I should not continue. 

lie asked about the certificate of anthia-lzation, and wanted to know if I was 
going to put It out among the employees. I told him that I had already put some 
of them out; but, of course. If he sal<l stop it 1 would have to listen to him. 
He told me not to put any more out until I heard from idm In a few days. I 
said that I would obey his request. 

He told me that Miller, meaning you, was coming on flie middle division next 
week, meaning the week of January 21, for the purpose of helping me to put out 
these blanks. I told him thaf I was very glad for that information, ns 1 
thought he could not drop In on me at a better time, and also continued to 
tell him that I knew nothing of your coining until he had Just told me of It. 

He asked me what membership 1 now laid on tlie division, and I told him that 
he should know that already without asking for it. “Well,” he said “I am 
Informed that it Is between 70 and 80 per cent.” I said, “That Is quite right.” 
He said, “ Now, Hex, the reason that I brought you up here to-day Is to see if 
you will not drop out of the O. R. T. It Is the company’s desire that wo have 
as few of our employees as possible In that organization, and don’t you think 
you could withdraw from it.” I said I Joined the O. It. T. Just the same as I 
employed with the company; I did It voluntary. Also when I Joined the O. R. T. 
I made an investment in taking out their insurance for $1,0<K), and I did not 
think that the company would be treating me fair to ask me to drop out of the 
O. R. T. and have me lose all that I have paid to them on my Insurance. He 
said, “ Rex, I ^ that docs not look right, and we will change It somewbat. 
Can you not cease your activity for that organization? We are going to place 
our men In this office as opportunity affords Itself, and we do not want to have 
any strings hanging to you when this time comes. You have done wonders for 
that organization on this division, because only last August you had about 30 per 
cent in that order, and now you have It Increased from 80 to 80 per cent. We 
have,better positions for our employees who are competent of doing such work 
as you have in the last few months.” I told him that I would consider the 
matter for a few days. I was In his office from 9.30 to 11.45 a. m. Now, the 
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blanks that I referred to were put out between Mapleton and tewiatown. Nope 
of the operators west of Mapleton or east of Lewlstown knew that there wfm 
su<'h a thing out on the division. On Saturday, January 20, the division oper¬ 
ator sent a man out of the superintendent’s message room to come down along 
tlie <llvision and advise the employees that It was the company’s desire for them 
not to sign the authorization blanks that the O. R. T. were putting out, and if 
they did they were going to get In serious trouble. Many of the boys called on 
me on Saturday eve and wanted to know what I had that the'company got on 
the Job once and was telling the hoys not to have anything to do with It. Well, 
this put me onto their plan at once. It was to have this man cover the division 
ahead of me: scare the Ih>.vs not to sign them, so I could not show that I repre¬ 
sented the majority of the eniplo.vees. I sent a letter to my division operator ;it 
once, telling him that I would call at his olllce on Monday a. m. at 9.30. I did 
not hold any meetings for the purpose of getting out these blanks, because the 
most of the employees are scared to do any work. Therefore I took this plan: 

I would wrap 3 blanks In a newspaper and clip It with a clothespin. An olllce 
that had a lever man I would ptit in 5 blanks. Now, before I would leave the 
olllce In the morning I would tell the hoys to leave a note In the offlce; that I 
would throw a jiaper off of a certain train and to look for It. Now, this plan 
worked out good, as every man was at tlie window looking for me from Maple- 
ton to I.ewlstown, and when the division operator called for me on the 19th I had 
nearly all of the blanks that I put out on Thursday signed and In my keeping. 
Before I left the office on Monday, January 22, to see the division operator, by 
my request, I told all of Ihe oilices from Mapleton to Altoona to look for a |iaiH‘r 
from train No. S.T I tlirew these blanks off just us fast ns the train could take 
me to Altoona, and saw that a man was looking for It at every offlce. I was not 
g(dng to wall for this man lo cover tlie division aliead of me and then get a 
letter from the company that they did not object to me putting out these 
blanks. As soon as I entenal Ihe division operator’s office on Monday he looked 
very guilty. Before I said a word to him, he said, “ Rex, I have not given you 
a reply about putting out those blanks yet. I was busy and forgot It.” I told 
him that after the action the company had taken that he did not nee<l to take 
his time In giving mo a reply, as I have put nil of them out on the division lids 
a. ra. He said, “Well, It will take some time for them to get them by mall.” 
I said, “Perhaps so.” You see, he was under the impression that I was put¬ 
ting them out by United States mall. I told him that my trip to see him was 
concerning certain statements that the man he sent along the line made to the 
boys. I said, lirst, he told them Unit those who signed the blanks would get 
In serious trouble. I said, “ If there is any trouble coming I want to know of 
It.” He called the mau In his office, and he deided saying anything of that 
kind. Second, I said, “ I>id you not ask the boys if they knew who had 
already signed any of them?” He denied .saying anything like that, and said 
that he just told the boys that it was the company’s desire not to sign them. 
.Well, I got him In two lies; also had him and the illvlslon oiierator a little ner¬ 
vous, because they knew that they were guilty and were not acting fair and 
honest with me, as I was with them. 1 told the division operator that my main 
object In setdng him was to thank him for advertising my work to the em¬ 
ployees at the company’s exiiense Instead of at ndne. I told him that the boys, 
were wanting lo know what I had, and as he had already told them, the Imys 
were standing true to the order and were waiting to sign my blanks, ^ per 
cent strong, backing me up and knocking at his door lo let him know that they 
did not approve of the company’s move. 

I have these blanks out over the entire division and Petersburg branch, and 
am receiving or getting them back in my care very rapidly; only a couple that 
I know' of are not going to sign them. The “ nons ” are signing better and 
quicker than the brothers. The division oi)erator Is under the impression that 
only the members of the O. B. T. are to sign them. He will get his eyes open 
in a few days, perhaps, after they are all signed and back In my care. 

I have not held any meetings since I was at Washington on account of jet¬ 
ting knocked out by that Injury, and also have two patroliben watching my 
work every night. I am in a tight pinch, but will do all that I can. I am very 
sorry that you could not be here with us at this date, because I was building 
upon you getting here about the 23d and set things booming on the east end for 
me. I can call a meeting now any time, but the question is, the west end is 
the stronger, and they want a meeting that they can attend. The east end is 
very weak and needs to be revived, and the few boys that belong to the order 
that work on the east end say that I should come down there. This question 
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r was going to leave for you to settle, as I thought you would hold a series of 
meeting at different points along the line. The way I understand our rules 
made at Washington, D. C., Is that we can only liold one meeting a motitU. If 
I was granted permission to hold meetings on the middle division on oust nnd 
west end once a month I^ would take two days off and hold morning nnd night 
meetings at each end. You see, the boys on here were always used to having 
two places on the division to go to meetings, and would not go. Now they see 
their mistake, and they are after me to hold them on east and west end once a 
month. I told them that you were coming to see me In u short time, and that 
they would get a chance to attend all the meetings that they were looking for. 

I showed Brother Snealh your letter to me reque.sling him to make a writeup 
for the Journal; he said that he would do It. 

T. 0. Beaver is waiding ims-tlngs on the east end to do a little revival work 
and wants me to go along with him at the expense of the O. It. T. for both of 
us. Now, you see that I can’t arrange to do that. 1 think that It would he best 
for you to come to this division Just as stsni as you can arrange, instead of 
waiting until February 15. I was Just taking yon at your word that you would 
be here in January, and have been doing all of the chasing up and down the 
line to get what Information I could for you that would be a beneflt to you and 
the meetings. 

Brother McGrall wrote tt> me while I was off sick, saying that he was willing 
to come to Tyrone to help me to put out the blanks. Now, you stH!, I have the 
blanks out and coming In and have not held any meetings, which Is so much 
more for the treasury and more work for me. It is not a gisal Ihing to have loo 
many In the game, beoause they are llahh> to get scare<l and lay down on you. 
Now, you see how I bent the eonipnny with the blanks, where If I had had nie<’t- 
Ings and given them out to the hoys to distribute over the division, they may 
have got scnre<l and not given any more of them out. That would hav(‘ given 
me ten times more work to get after them to llnisli their work than when I ilhl 
It myself. Now, to explain my pohit Is; If I had given some to M. L. Mlidck to 
put out on the east end I would have got stung. I was down to see Mlnick on 
Tuesday eve. I asked him for his signed blank. lie said that he had not 
signed It yet, because that man from the superintendent's message room was 
down to see him personally, and that he was .studying about signing It. I have 
not .vet received his. Now, cases like this would have crippled the work had 
I put It out for the boys to do. In a few days, if you do not advise me that 
you are coming before February, I will call a meeting at the point on the 
division where I do not get the boys to sign the blanks on account of getting 
scared out and explain the matters to them, and what ones come to the me<dlng 
I will Inform them who have not yet signed the blanks and set them to get them 
to sign find send them to mo. Brother Fotzer has S(‘nt me all of his cr>rrcsi«ind- 
ence and blanks. He only had 34 hlaidts signed. I don't know how many are 
on Ids roster; I will write to him and iiscertiilii. Brother Kn<'y sent me two 
copies of the Philadelphia division wage scale and a copy of his 8up<‘rlntetid- 
ent’s reply. I will get In touch with Brother Melchor and see how he Is doing 
with getting the blanks In. I have not heard anything from the S<‘huylklll 
division man, but will drop him a few lines at once. 

Yours, fraternally. 


Care O. R. T. 36, Middle Division. 


A. L. Rex. 


P. S.—.lust a word more. The division operator said that he could not under¬ 
stand why the eniplo.veeB put this mater In the hands of my coniniittee Instead 
of first coming to him. I said, “ Perhaps 1 can exidain that to you In this way. 
You have 249 men on your roster. Now, suppose they did not give this work 
to my committee and would all come to see you personally?” At that point he 
said he would never receive them; that It would be impossible for him. I said, 
“ Very well; you don't want to meet their committee.” He said, “ No; I don’t.” 
I said, “That’s it. You say you won’t meet your employees or their com¬ 
mittee. Now, you must do one or the other.” Well, he saw his mistake and 
tried all ways to cover It, but I held him to what he had Just said. 

A. L. R. 


[Inclosore.l 


Middle Division, P. R. R. 

Alt employee* in the telegraph department, wUon and nonunion: 

You are requested to sign the Inclosed authorization blank, tor the purpose 
of the local chairman on the Middle Division, to show that he has the authority 
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to represent you before the general superintendent for the consideration of a 
wage scale and schedule. Please sign and forward them to A. L. Rex, Mapleton 
Depot, Pa., as soon as possible by United States mall. 

Yours, fraternally, 

COMMITTKK UkPEESENTINO EMPLOYEES IN TELEGSAPH DEPABTMENT. 
This letter was put In each pack that I throw off. 


lOrtlcr of Railroad Tplographorfi, WllmlnKton rUvlalon, No. 58.1 


North East, Mr., April 12, 1.9/2. 

Mr. J. F. Milleb, General Chairman. 

T/eak Sik and Brother : Rcb-iTlnc to your letter of April 10, instant, relative 
to being approached by olfieiuls of the company and trying intimidate the local 
chairmen, I wish to state that on the morning of December 22, 1911, Assistant 
Division Dperator (1. .1. Uuilulph came to me on train No. 280 and askeil me If 
1 was still local chairman of tlie Marylaml Division, and wlien I replied that I 
was, he said lie was sorry, as lie laid hopwl tliat I had not been reelected under 
the new system division, and said he thought It would not do mo any good to 
serve ns chairman, and that the company would prohahly make trouble tor me 
If we should attempt to force recognition for the O. It. T., and said he liad 
hoped that I had given up the local chairmanship, as I had been a long time in 
the service and he would not like to see me get In troulde; also salil the com¬ 
pany would light us and would tise the new order against ns, and said they 
cxfKwted the new ordiw to help them out; said that tlie oiiposltion was coming 
from Superintendent of Telegrapli .lohnson and that tlie general manager would 
uphold him. 

Approncheil again on train No. 280 on .Tanuary 1.1, 1912, and practically went 
over same ground; said the local chairmen of New York and Philadelphia divi¬ 
sions had resigned, and endeavoreil to get me to do the same, and Intimated 
that If It came to a show-down the I’ompany would discharge me; and sidd they 
would not meet us on account of our being alllllated with the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, and said the eonuiany would expect the new order to furnish 
men to fill our places In case we should go out on strike. 

Approched again on train No. 280 on .Tanuary 19 by C. ,T. Tludulph, who 
practically went over same ground and tried to Induce me to give uji the local 
chairmanship. 

Approached again on train No. 280 on February 10, 1912, by Mr. Uudulph, and 
he said that Supt. Whitney had called him In his olllce and Informed him that 
all the local chalrinen but six hud resigned, and said to him, our man will 
have to resign as local chairman. I told him to tell Mr. Whitney that I posi¬ 
tively refused to resign the chairmanship and that I reservt'd the right to do 
as I pleased when off duty. He has not mentlonc<l the matter to me since. 

Yours, fraternally. 


11. B. Arbison, 
Local Chairman. 


Philadelphia, May 22, 1913. 


Deap. Sir ; Found your card in mall box. If you are in town yon can call 
Friday idght, 23d, after 8.4.1 p. in., as I don't get home until 8.4.1)». m. and there 
won’t bo anyone here to let you in, as the family will be away. If not, most 
any night will do after 8.45—to-night If you get this In time. 

I I'lin't call at the Windsor, as some one is sure to see me, etc. (Meaning 
P. It. H. detectives.) 

Yours, 


A. W. Stoudt, 

2835 North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia. 
Or any morning will do before 10 a. m. 


Mount Holly, N. J. April 18, 1912. 
Messrs. .T. F. Miller, Chairman O. It. T., Baltimore, Md., and 

G. E. Niohtinqale, General Secretary 0. It. T., Newfleld, N. J. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers; By request of yourselves I submit the following 
statement ns told to me by Brother M. Kiinln ns having been made to him by one 
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G. 0. Williams: “The company has got you iimrktHl up; so have they Austin. 
I get my orders from Netw York, and the company pays me for coming'around.” 

This (!. I’. Williams was supimsed to be operator In “ PR ” Camden at the 
time, and theile words took place In “ JN” signal tower, Mount Holly, at the 
time Brother Kunln was on duty. 

Fraternally, yours, 

Haboi. 1) ti. Austin. 


DlSC'ElMINATlON. 

Luthkhvii IE, Md., April 21 , 1012 . 

Sir. J. F. SIlLLKB. 

De.ar Sm .AND Brother: In answer to yours of the Kllh, will say that I hid 
In one of the positions as extra operator In “ B " olliee (suiierliiteudeut's olllct*) 
that was advertlseil on March 19, and was .second oldest man making miiillea- 
tion for same, according to my setdorlty rights, but on April ;i I was ealhsl 
to the office by Mr. nmiiielly, division operator, and was told by him that I 
stood swond for the extra work in “ B ” olliee, loil was barred from same <ai 
iKTount of being a member of tbe O. It. T. I .said to blin, “ How aliout It If I 
withdraw?” lie said: “ Tliat is up to you, but you can not work In that olliee 
while you are a member.” I told bim 1 was a paid-up memlier tinlil .lane HO, 
and If that was to bar me from this office I would have to stand It. He did 
not tell me I would have to witbdraw from (be order, lad said I would not be 
l)romot(*d while I was a member of same. On Aiirll ."> be took aiadlu r o|ieralor 
(Lanius) In this office aliead of me. and I wrote and aski'd him why he had 
done it. (Attached find a copy of letter.) On April 9 I was again calb'd to the 
office, this time by Assistant llivislon Operator Kendig. Wlien I weiil in Mr. 
Donnelly got my letter tliat I bad written Idm and liegan reading it to me, and 
said: “ Now, Rmitli, in this letter you want to know why 1 brought Lanius In 
‘ B ’ office ahead of you, and I want to tell ytai now, as I tidd y<ai a f<‘w days 
ago, you can not work In ‘ B ’ office while you are a member of the O. It. T.” 
I told Inm all right; Unit, as 1 was a iiaid-u|) member to .lime 30, I could not do 
anytbing further. Mr. Kendig (lien sjioke tiii and said, “ Wliy can't yiai get a 
withdrawal curd ”? I ttild him if he would give It to mo In writing that I would 
liave to get out of tlie order in order to get itromtded I would sei* wliat I could 
do about it. This he eniidiatlcally refused to do. Aliout tids time Mr. Kendig 
got nil ami went out ami slayeil aland live or eight minutes and came back ami 
told Mr. Donnelly tliat they would have to liave a man for “11” office that 
night and would put me In there pending the superintendent's decision. He then 
tmik me over to “ 11 ” ollici* to get my ordi'rs from tbe manager of tbe office, and 
on our way over there he said to me, “ Now, Smith, we are going to put you In 
here to-night, but if we ever hear of you taking any part in or attending any 
O. R. T. meetings you will 1 m' dlschnrgtal at once.” I (lioiight this was jiretty 
tough after a man giving them 16 years of loyal service as I have done lo be 
treated In this manner. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

<!. M. Smith. 


Bai.timore, April 2S: J0I2. 

,1. F. Mii.ij:b, Esq. 

Deaii Sir and Brother: Yours of a few da.vs ago ns-eived and contents noted. 
In reply to your Inquiry us to why I droppeil out of tile (). It. T. would give you 
tbe following. This Is not an exact cojiy of what took place verbatim, bul Is 
a sketch of the Incident, and the facts given are enllrely correct and wordeil 
as nearly ns possible to renieiuber them: 

On .lanuary 11, or possibly the lOlh. I was approached by Mr. Kendig, our 
a.s.sl.stant division operator, and told that It was desired by Mr. Latrobe, the 
suiicrlntendcnt, that I drop the O. R. T. I then asked him if he had told D. L. 
Koller. our BcsTetary, that Mr. Latrobe .said tliat If he did not drop out of the 
(). R. T. he would remove him from “B” office, and he said, “No; he did not 
say that, and he did not think Mr. I,atrobe said It either; so after talking about 
It for some few minutes, and not being able to come to an agreement on It, he 
.suggested that I go see Mr. Latrobe about it. This I did at once, and Mr. 
IjEtrobe said to me, “ Jacoby, I want you out of the O. R. T. I will not have 
any man In ‘ B ’ office that Is a member of that organization.” 1 then asked 
him if I did not get out of the order whether It was true that he would remove 
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me from the office? He said, "No; I won’t say that, but I will say that I 
won’t have any man in that office that Is a member of the 0. R. T.” So after 
talking over the matter for about 30 minutes I left him with this answer: I 
will think over the matter and let you know my decision.” I left the matter 
go until February 8th or 9th. Then I was notified that Mr. Kendig wished to 
aw me. I aaw him down on the concourse of the station, and he opened the 
matter about the withdrawal from the 0. R. T. with this as.sertlon: “ Jacoby, 
Mr. Latrobe says he wants you to get out of the O. R. T.; and do it at once or 
he will take you out of ‘ B ’ office.” I a.skcd liiin if lie was sure that that was 
tile way Mr. liOtrobe expressed himself, and he said “ Yea; those were the very 
words he spoke.” I then asked him it he thought Mr. Latrobe would really 
remove me if I did not drop the O. R. T., and lie said “ Yes; I am sure he will, 
for he is a very determlneil man In matters of this kind.” He also said Mr. 
Latrobe wished me to get a withdrawal card so as to sliow lilm I had really with¬ 
drawn. I answered that neither Mr. Latrobe or Mr. Donnelly or any other 
official had any reason or cause to doubt my word, and that If I said I would 
withdraw that I certainly would do so, and that furthermore I was In arrears 
in dues now for the present quarter and could only get a withdrawal card by 
paying up the semlamiiial dues, and that I would not pay this amount for a 
withdrawal card for Mr. I.atrobe, Mr. Donnelly, or anyone else. Then Mr. 
Kendig, after asking wliat the amount would be, said, " I don’t blame you for 
not wanting to pay that ainount for the withdrawal card.” Then he said, 
“ Well, just drop a letter stating that you have withdrawn, and I will show 
that to Mr. Latrobe as a verification that you have really done so.” I answered, 
“ You just write me a letter stating what you want and I will answer It. As 
there has liecn no writing about this matter ns yet you wlil have to take my word 
for it until you write in<>.” I have not seen a b'tter from him yet. 

Several days after this I was on a car going home, and Mr. Kendig got on it 
and ininied lately approaclied me in the matter ns to what I had done in It. I 
said, “ Notliliig at all.” He said, “ Wiiat do you mean by nothing at all? Have 
you acted In the matter, or wdiat do you mean? ” I told him I had allowed 
myself to heconie susiiendeil for nonpayment of dues and that I was at the 
jiresent time not a memlier of the O. It. T. He then said, “ Y’ou are better oft, 
as It would not do us any good to lielong to It.” Then I Immediately told him 
that I differed In opinion about that and that we could not agree along that 
line if we talkeil until the day of Judgment, and that I preferred not to discuss 
It with him. He hud my word for it that I did not belong to the order, and 
that ended the Incident. So we comniencisl to talk about other things. This 
is about the meat of tlie matter. Of course, there was much more said during 
the two meetings, but that is about the summing up of all that occurred. 

Hoping I have set inysidf straight before you In the matter when I say that 
I was compelled to either drop the O. R. T. or be taken out of the office, and 
that, owing to the drain upon my resources for the 10 months that I was in 
Texas for my health, I was compelled lo take a step that was very disagreeable 
to me. I may be censured for the action ttiat I have taken in the matter, but 
that is a matter that every man must settle for himself. My conscience is clear 
on the matter, and tlius I feel as near satisfied ns a man cun be who was com¬ 
pelled to do a disagreeable action through a power that he was unable to 


over«ome. 

Thanking you for your kind Inquiry about the family, and saying that they 
are all well and hope you and yours are the same, I beg to remain. 

Yours, respectfully, 

H. K. Jacoby, 

No. £018 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Ud. 


Gbkknwood, Del., April £9, 191£. 

Mr. J. F. Milleb, 

General Chairman 0. R. T., Baltimore, Md. 

Deab Sib and Brotheb ; As long as we moped along under the local-division 
plan our superior officers on the Delaware division gave us something like a 
square deal, but sihee we have awakened from our slumberings and adopted 
the system-division plan they have used their time both day and night In gun¬ 
ning for 0. R. T. men on the road. Our division operator has been far more 
active, however, in the game of Intimidation than any of the other officials, as 
he has useil the company’s time going from place to place holding conferences 
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with the men and using all kinds of argument and coercion, and even threats, in 
his effort to force’ us out of the 0. R. T. 

We are being discriminated against on account of our afflllatlon with the. 
order, while nonmembers with enough against them to discharge 25 members 
do as they please. On one occasion they declared a tower closed when It was 
moved in order to give a man a job he was not rightfully entitled to. Our men 
who have been promoted to the superintendent’s telegraph ollice at Wilmington 
have been forced out of the order. therel).v causing them to lose their life in¬ 
surance policy, which protected their families In case of death. On the strength 
of this they are forcwl Into .spying ami doing detective work for the (ximpany. 

Is it not possible for a giaxl man, who gives the company lionest, elliclent 
service every day, to work on the I’enusylvania Railroad and he a member of 
the O. R. T. without being tlireatened with dismissal and the refusal of promo¬ 
tion when his turn comes? 

I would Ite glad If you would take this matter up for Investigation. 

Very truly, yours, 

TnoKNnvKR Rok, Itlocic Operator. 


Mr. J. F. Milleb. 


COBBETT, Ml)., ltd// 10, lot?.. 


My Oeab Sib and Rbotheb; Your wolcojne letter at hand. Glad to hear from 
you again. I am not very hu.sy at the present time; only made nine <lays 
last month, but think I may fare better this month. I don’t think there Is 
any show for me now In this department. I am endeavoring to get a now 
start in a different direction; can explain better when I see you again. That 
$4 rate surely ouglit to make the “ nons ” sit up and take notice. I will have my 
cousin now in a very sliort time. It seems ns tliough I have been losing track 
of things since 1 lost my old job at “BA” and can hardly kis'p up to date. 
Send us some news now and then; we nee<l sotnethlng to Inii) us keep up 
the flglitlng spirit. I am inclosing you some remarks from conversations with 
the assistant division operator. According to his Idea he doesn’t see unythng 
for us, but I told him he had to show me. At least, I gave him to understand 
tliat much. These remsirks are a little long, but I had to send them that way 
in order to Include all the little points of lnt(‘re.st. 

I trust you are in better health by tids time. Don’t work too hard. Frank. 
We all appreciate what you are doing. I want you to accepl my appreiiatlon 
as an Individual. 

Trust I may be able to see you soon again and have a good long talk. 

With many wishes for your success, I remain. 

Fraternally, yours. 


Edw. Mebiiyman, .Ir. 


March 18. 1f)12. ns I was about to go on duty at “ B ” office. Mr. Kendlg ap¬ 
proached me and asked me If I was a memlier of the D. R. T. I told him I 
was, and lie advlseil me to get out. .saying I would benefit myself by doing 
so, and Intimated there would be more show for me If I did so. I told him I 
did not feel that way about it, and as my time was getting short our conver¬ 
sation came to an end. 

Sometime after this I had occasion to .see him on a matter of business, and 
when we were through he called me out In the liail for a personal talk, and 
the following conversation took place; he said; “Now, to be perfectly honest 
with you, you are standing In your own light by remaining in the O. R. T.” 
And he said: “ Mr. Latrobe asked me yesterday If you belonged to the order, 
and I told him (although I knew you did) 1 was not sure, but would find 
out. I withheld this information from him, because I know If he knew you 
were a member of the order he would not let .you work one day In ‘ B ’ office, 
but now he will be asking again, and I will have to tell him.” 

I was approached several times after this and asked to get out of the order. 
One time he said; “ I can tell you honest, the company Is not going to recog¬ 
nise the O. R. T. ,ind you men are only making trouble for yourselves.” 

On Saturday, May 4, 1912, while working day duty lit " F,” Calvert station, 
Mr. Kendlg stopped In to see me. He brought up the question of getting out 
of the order. During the conversation he said: “ The general manager Is not 
going to receive yonr committee,” and said he understood our committee tried 
to arrange for an audience with the G. M. through the superintendent of tele¬ 
graph, but were turned down. He went on to say: “You people are not 
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Kolng to get anything, for there Is alwSy_>)_ somebody fighting you.” I said: 
“ Yes, I know there is a fake order by the name of O. It. T. D. A. & S., etc., trying 
to put.up a fight, and you know where they are getting their support.” “Oh, 
yes,” he said, “ I acknowledge the company Is supporting them, and that Is 
the r<‘ason you will not l)e recognized.” He said, “What did the O. It. T. 
ever get youV” In reply I aske(i, “ Dili twit the O. R. T. win the 8-hour day 
for tile men?” And lie said, “ Yes, and that is nliout all.” I told him if he 
O. It. T. never wins anytldng else I am willing to support It the balance of 


my days as an operator for that. 

I tlien said, “Tliere la no getting around the fact, organization is the work- 
ingrnaids only' salvation.” “ I acknowledge tiiat,” lie said, “ and If I was iB_ 
a position to supiiort an order in my line of business I would not Iiesitat% 
a minute to become a member.” Also told him our order was not here solely 
to compel the company to grant us a living wage, but to better our conditions 
in general; to hsik after one another’s netsls, and share one another’s bur¬ 
dens; and to help those In need. And also told him our motto was, “ Glvtj 
our einiiloyer the best service we are capable of rendering.” The subject was 
tlien changed. 

B. C. M. 


I Order et Kullread TelegrilpherH. PennKylviiula Itiillrond ayntelil, division No. 17. Local 
board of adjustment.1 

Fkknchtown, N. J., May H, 19IZ. 

Mr. .1. F. MII.I.KR, 

(tcmral Chairman. 

Dkar Sir and Brother : 'I’he following Is In substance the conversation that 
took place ladweeit the division operator, Mr. W. H. Wihnot, itnd myself rela¬ 
tive to my nicinbershlp and tictlvlty In thi> f). R. T. on the three liifferent occa¬ 
sions that I was siiinniomsl ht-fore Itini in regartl to this matter: 

In the latter part of I>ecember, IDll. I came to his office at his request. He 
said to me, In substance, “ You are a member of the O. R. T.? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Your name has been liamled to me as a paid organizer and very active.” 

“No, sir; I am no imld organizer nor never have been; neither have I ever 
recelve.l a cent from the oriler.” 

After a few general remarks derogatory to the order, such as the affiliation 
to the American Federation of Labor, etc., he concludetl by saying, “ Now, It 
would be very uniileasant to me to be compelled to susimnd or dismiss you on 
this aci'ount, and I wiaiid be pleased to have you say to me now that you would 
cancel your niemhersldp. I made .some rejily about being paid up to December 
31 and would think it over. 

Some two or three weeks later, after I had been elected local chairman, I 
received another message to come to Ids office. On eaderlng he said, “ I am told 
that you are local chairman, and If this Is the case you ndght ns well quit right 
now,” striking the table wltli his fist. 

I replied, “ Yes; I see I have; but I have not ns yet decided to act. I do not 
think 1 will quit in any e\enl, but would it nol be well to hold tlie matter In 
abeyance utdil I decide’' My membership <-xplred on Deeemher 31, and I have 
not as yet reneweil.” He appeared to be satisfied, and this was about all of 
importance at this meeting. 

On March 4 I received the accompanying letter, after my name had been pub¬ 
lished in the directory of the Telegrapher as local chairman. 

On April 10 last I received a letter to come to the office next day. On enter¬ 
ing the office he took from his letter file one of my circular letters that I had 
sent to the “ Nous.” apjieallng to them to enroll themselves on the right side 
and to turn down the fake concern. He said, “ I see you are still active In the 
O. R. T. after you told me your membership had expiri'il Detiember 31.” 

I replied, “ Yes; but I renewed It; I changed my mind.” 

He said, “ W’ell, now, I would have thought a great deal better of you If you 
had told me you had changed your mind ami not have me Imlieve you were not a 

member.” , . , ... 

I replied, “ Now, Mr. Wilmot, I can not see where that would make any dif¬ 
ference. I consider I have Just as much right to belong to the O. R. T. as an 
engineer has to his brotherhoixl; a fireman, a conductor, a brakeman to theirs; 
but,” I said, “ if 1 were working for the D. A. & S. as others are doing on the 
divisions, would you object’/” 
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“ No," he said, " the company reofenlzes th% I>. A. & S.” 

Then I entered Into a statement, wherein the'company, for reasons that the 
operators wore familiar with, wlsh^ to turn down a commitUje representlTii; tlie 
majority and recognizing a committee representing tlio minority, and tlnil tiie 
operators would not stand for it. After some argument on these questions, I 
was dismissed, no tlireats being made against me this time. 

Yours, fraternally. 


J. O. SlMANTON, 
Ijoral ChairiHnn. 


Ilneiosurps.l 


Mr. .T. G. SlMANTON, 

Frenchtoum. 


The Pennbyi.vani.v ItAiLitovii Co., 

Trenton, N. Mnnii ), t3li. 


Deab Sib: Are you aware that the St. Louis O. R .T. .Tournal is priutlng your 
name as the local cliairmau for the old Belvidere dlvIslonV You told me ytai 
were not a member after January 1. Wby do you allow tlie tise of your name? 
Yours, truly, 

\V. II. Wll.MOT, 
Asui/itont Dirixion O/icralor. 


OSCEOI.A .Mll.l S, I’A., M'll/ 1,'i, mti. 

Mr. .1. F. MtLLEB, Hallimorc, Mi. 

Dkah Sib ano Rbotiieu: Yours of recent date received, and in reiily will say 
that some time last l)e<-cmhcr 1 was in the ilivision oiicrator's ollice and lie, 
A. A. YVItter, asked if I Wiis a member of O. H, T. 1 saiil “No," to get .scano- 
thlng out of him. lie at taav (smgratulaUxl me on not lieing a member. Stild 
the insurance wtts a grtind thing, but ttmt was ail. Advlsetl me tile O. U. T. 
I). 0. & S. was tlie one to iadong to. ami imntled me a card ttf .!. C. (irmise, wlio 
came over the nard in a week or two with an anmiid pa.ss riding freiglil trains. 
1 put all the boy.s wise on tliis brunch and lie .sure got his calls from every one 
ho approached—with no rcsulls. Tlien on Jamniry 24 lie came to my ollice 
about fi.4.') a. m. and .said ho understood I was bomning Ihe o. It. T. I said, 
" I don't know." He said he would ailvise me to dro|i it or 1 would lose my 
Job wllh the company. I said, “ I might as well lieiong to O. It. T. as the ora' 
lu' recommended.” He saiil llieri' was a great lot of ilifl'erence; tlial llie O. It T. 
was antagonistic to the coni|iany. He then left, advising me to think over tlie 
matter .seriously. My relief day was mi January 2.Y, and I liad also askeil off on 
the 26th, having asked live days ahead. He saiil he iinderstiHid 1 was going 
out to solicit for O. It. T. Of cour.se I told him what I Ihought of lliat. 1 did 
not get off my extra day askc'd for until I went to his office aboul it, mi Hie 
ff-Yth. This man retires July ffl. 1 will also call your attention to tlie fact 
that vacancy In .superintendent’s message office here has always lieen a liglit 
every time a new man goes in, tliere being a goml bit of extra work lliere during 
vacations. About six wei'ks ago he advi'rfised extra w'ork, and a fellow iiid it 
in, or rather they coaxed him to, and one of tlie youngest men on rosier has liccn 
working it. This Is not right. I was the next oldest liidder on tills iiositimi. 
For some unknown reason he is knocking on me. 

Hoping to hear of your mooting with tlie management soon, and tliat ail mat¬ 
ters have been satisfactorily adjusteil, I am, 

Fraterunlly, yours, 

A. I’. WOOIIKIMI. 


Fkanki.invii,le, N. Y., Septciahcr 18,1HI.1. 

Mr. J. F. Miller, 

2810 Huntingdon Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sm and Brother : I wish to call your attention to the follow ing facts: 
That I am Informed that Mr. I). G. Daley has fllleil a {lollticnl position at Albany, 
N. Y., from January 15 until July 1, 1913, but whether or not he drawed a 
yearly salary or not, I am unable to state. If It is the case, however, I would 
suggest that the proper commission be Informed to Investigate whether it is 
lawful for an official of a railroad company to accept a political position with the 

S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-^21 
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Stnte gorerDwent fnrorlng the Interests o/»rallroad corporations, and as a re¬ 
ward for so doing he Is retained In the service of the Pennsylvania Co. 
and resumefi the duty of division operator on July 1, 1913. It might be well 
to have tid.s inyestlg.'ited, to n.seertnin whetlier or not lie Is drawing a yearly 
salary from tlie New York State government. Wliefher or not It Is lawful for 
an offleial of a railroad eonipany to accept a political iio.sitlon with the govern¬ 
ment without first resigning from the railroad company, and to find out just 
what the position was lliat lie (illeil. 

This man uliove mentioned is very active in politics and gives hl.s employees 
very little satisfaction lO' justice. ili> is very antagonistic to union lalior, and 
In some cases has made threats and boid insinuations to frighten his employees 
to resign from labor organization. Tills for your information. 

Yours, fraternally, 




Burt Sutton. 


IPennHylvaiiJji ItHl!roa<l (’o., Iluffalo division.] 


Notk’E. 

Effective .Tammry \r>, and until furtlier notice, T. P. Howe is appointed 
acting division oiierator, vice I). (!. Daley, furloughed. 

Oko. I!. I!eai.e, Superintcnilent. 

Bufvaix), N. Y., ■Iiiinioni JS, l!tl!l. 

[Pcnnsylvanln Kallismd Co,, Ituffalo atvlsloD.] 

Notick. 

Effective ,TuIy 1, 19111, D, 0. Daley will resunn* dut.v ns division operator. 
T. 1*. Howe, who has Iwsm acting division operator since .lanuary 1.1, initl, will 
resume duty as chief dispatcher. 

Gno. li. llEAi.E, Superintendent. 

Bukfai o, N. Y., July 2. JhtS. 


Mr. .T. P. Mii.i,ku, 


FitANKLtNvii.LE, N. Y., Octotier 1912. 


Qeneral Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sir and IlRornER; The following may be of Interest to you: On or about 
September 0 Mr. D. (1. Daley, division operator Buffalo division of tbe P. H. 11., 
and my employer, came to Cadiz (tower where I am working) on train at 6.30 
a. m. Directly uism his arrival llie subject of organization was brought up by 
this statement tliat be made, “Sutton, I heard that you are a hot-headed 
O. B. T. man.” T admitted that I was a member of that organization, that my 
dues were palil, and tliiit 1 intended to remain a member. For nearly an hour 
and thirty minutes we were engaged in an argument, during which time or¬ 
ganization was di.scussed in general. I rmnember distinctly the following state¬ 
ments made. He said that I did not undi'rstand tlie fundamental principles of 
labor organization, that he being older than me and my employer he was in 
position to advise me. He asked me if I did not realize that he could dis¬ 
charge any man he chose to within a week and if the superintendent so recom- 
memh'd; that the officials of the (1. R. T. In the general ofllces at St. TjOuIs were 
nothing more or lcs.s than a Imnch of grafters and more Interested in their 
'salaries than the welfare of the members; that if I went out on a strike (as 
you will remember, a strike was iiending) I should consider myself discharged 
and that I would be a martyr to the cause. That after I assured him that 
my ballot had been somewhat delayed he said that he would learn within two 
hours after my ballot reached Philadelphia which way I voted, for or against 
a strike. He stated that the P. R. B. Co. had men stationed at our head¬ 
quarters for that purpose. He requested me to withdraw from the O. B. T., 
and that if I could not see my way clear without belonging to an organization 
he would suggest that I Join the O. R. T. D. A. & S. He said that If the mem- 
Iters of our organization was culled out on a strike the company could continue 
business on the Buffalo division main line with a very few ofllees, perhaps five 
or six. This division is one hundred and twenty-one miles long; also stated 
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that only three offices wonid be required on the Rochester branch, ninety-nine 
miles of track. He said that men were in readiness to fill my position and 
that If I ever went out on a strike that I could never be reinstated In the 
servhe of the P. R. R. 

On or about September 23 Mr. Daley called again and organization was 
brought up the second lime. While I was busy at the ollice, as I was on duty at 
the time, he went to my house and had a (xuiversution with my wife. He soou, 
howi'ver, reliirned to the ollice, and during the conversation that we had al this 
time he (Mr. Daley) said that If I resign or withdraw from the Onler of Rail¬ 
road Telegraphers he would .stand to my back so long as he could rendi'r me any 
assistance. The title to my house was In question at this tina> and eltorts were 
being made by the comitany, through the .section foreman, to eject me there¬ 
from. Mr. Daley assured me that he was big emiugh and man enough to light 
those persons who were making Ihe effort lo have mo ejected from the premises 
and that he would guarantee lliat I would remain unmolest(sl if I would 
resign from Ihe (). R. T., as he would make no effort In my behalf so loi\g as 1 
renuilnwl a imuuber. 

I Immediately had a lease drawn up to lea.se Ihe ground that Ihe house 
stood on and paid the farmer who owns the land all Ihe hack rent due on 
same. This action on my part settled Ihe right I ha<l to remain on the 
premises as far as Ihe company was concerned, as I have not heard any 
conmient on the matter, lair were there any more efforts made lo renmve 
me from the prendses. This elTorl to have me withdraw from tlie (). It. T. 
l>roved a complete failure. 

You will notice in each of the above <ases I was strenuously risiuested to 
withdraw from organi/.(sl labor, but us Ihe right to belong to a labor org;inl/.a- 
tion is a personal privilege any person has a right to expect 1 iidend to remain 
loyal to the order. Dowerer, 1 do not apjirove of my enii)loyer taking Ihe 
above course In trying to have me withdraw from organization. 

1 am unable to say just what action will he taken next, hut I assure you that 
I altend strictly to my iluty to the railroad company at all times, and for the 
division operator t<) come to me, as I have state<l In the above, he Is doing me 
a very great injustice, in view of Ihe good service that I have rendered at this 
ollice. 

This for your Information. With very bc.'st wishes, 1 am, 



(The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Poanaylvania Railway system, division No. 17.1 

Keatinu Summit, Pa., April ZT , flt/j. 

Mr. .T. F. Mtl.LEB, 

General Chairman O. It. T., System Division 77. 

De\k Sik AN'n Hkotiikr: Mr. D. C. Daley, division oiierator of the Riiffalo 
division, called me on the telephone about 2 p. m. Thursday, April 23, and askisl 
me if I could get on No. til and meet him In Olean, N. Y., on arrival, as he was 
coming to Olean on No. 44 from Buffalo, N. Y., and wanted to see me a few 
minutes; also saying he would stop train No. 56, an express train for I’hlla- 
delphla. Pa., to let me off coming home. 

I met him In Olean, N. Y., on arrival of train No. 51. He Immediately ap¬ 
proached me on the subject of being an O. R. T. member. He said, “ I under¬ 
stand you are an agitator for the O. R. T. on the Buffalo division. You know 
the P. R. R. does not recognize the O. R. T. nor will they rer-ognlze them in the 
future. We do not want the men from St. Louis coming over here telling us 
W'hat to do,” how much the P. R. R. should pay the operators; that the P. R. R. 
knew what their offices were worth and how much they should pay better 
than the men from St. IjOuIs, and that we would get our proportion of a raise 
when the company could give a raise. 

He said, “ You can not get promotion and expect any favors from the P. R. R. 
If you stay In the 0. R. T.” I said, “ Why don’t you talk to the O. R. T. D. A. 
& S. men and tell them same as you do the 0. R. T. men." He said, “Thera 
are our men; we can talk and reason with them, and they know what we can 
do.” I asked him if he did not belong to the O. R. T. at one time, and he said, 
“ Yes: I was chief telegrapher In Olean, N. Y., when we had a membership of 
about 124, and when we had a meeting In Olean, a bunch of them would come 
into the meeting and get drunk, and I never was more disgusted with anything 
In my,life than I was to belong to them; that the majority of the O. R. T. men 
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were iMiozens and boomers, and the moat of them carried a card to show some 
operator to get a quarter or so; we Imve them come In and stick a curd In the 
winciow to the operators in ‘BP’ office, Buffalo, and ask them for a quarter: 
of course you will find a ‘ non ’ once in a while the same way." 

I told 1dm wlien he had a promotion for me I could withdraw from the 
O. It. T. if necessary to get the position until such time that I wished to renew 
my membersldp, and he said, “ If you do not get out now you will not be con¬ 
sidered for r)roinotlon.” 

He said, “ It will not be many years when labor organizations will not be 
recognizfsl in tlie world, and when it comes and you fellows have learned the 
lesson you will come back to the company and beg for a Job.” 

Just as I was leaving he said, “Then you’d rather buck the corporation from 
whicli you get your bread and butter and listen to those fellows from St. Isjuls.” 
I said, “Yes, sir.” He said, “Then you will be put on a list as an agitator, 
and you nee<l not look for any promotion or favors from the company.” 

Fraternally, yours. 


C. S. Simmons, 

IjOcuI Chairman Buffalo Division, System Division 17. 


D. Y., August S5, 191$. 

Mr. T. E. PiDuai. 

T>kab Sib and Bbotiier: A few day.s after the last Increase f<ir H. T. office 
was grantiHl, Mr. John Kerl called to see me and to Inform me that they had 
rweived an Increase for us, and while in conversation he told me if I did not 
drop (In' o-der that my position was at stake. I told him that If my service had 
not he<>n sa.isfactory they would have discharged me long ago liistead of re¬ 
taining me for 'iJ years. 

Yours, truly, H. 1). Elijinberoeb. 


Eemoyne, I’a., August 2G, 1912. 

Mr. T. E. Fidi.eb, 

Local Chairman, Dalto Div., 0. R. T., 17. 

Heab Sir: About March 2.'), 101‘2, Operalor .Tobn Kerl, of New Fredoni, called 
on me at “.I” lower, when the following conversation pns.sed between us, he 
saying: “ You heard of the Increase in pay effective at ‘ J ’ tower March 1.” 
1 replied: “Have no official information.” He said: “I am here officially to 
Inform you. Also that criHlIt must be given the O. It. T. D. A. & ,S. for getting 
this raise. Fnrtlierinore If yon are a memlier of the O. It. T., you are to with¬ 
draw and Join the O. R. T. I). A. & S. or resign yoiir ))osltiun with the company.” 
I replle<l: “That may lie all right, but I am not alarmed, and when it comes to 
that there will |>robably be some one else have' something to .say.” 

Fraternally, 

li. 1). Babe, 

Operator and Lcrrr Man, Lemoync Toitxr. 


T. E. P.: 

If necessary, I am willing to qualify to this slateinent at any time or iilace. 

B. D. Babe. 


Mr. T. E. PinuER, 


R. D., Freeland, Md., August 28, I91S. 


SlflS North Twenty-second Street, Tioga, Phitadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sib and Brother: In regards to your letter to H. W. Sutton dated 
August 23, 1012, concerning any statements made by any division official or Mr. 
Kerl about joining the O. R. T. D. A. & S., Mr. John Kerl approached me 
some time ago and said that if 1 did not drop out of the O. R. 'T. that I would 
lose my position, and that If I cured to prove this statement to write to Mr. 
Gamble Latrobe, suix'rlntendent, and he would tell me the same thing. Mr. Kerl 
also said that he was doing some organizing for the 0. R. T. D. A. & S. at the 
same time. 

I am sure you can get this same statement from a big number of the rest of 
the boys along the line. 

Tours, respectfully. 


0. 0. Sutton. 
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The Dai'I'Hin, 

Harrisburg, I‘a., Dicrmhrr 10, lOlt!, 

Mr. T. E. Elus. 

Dear Sm and Brother : I have been told by Mr. G. MiigtH', openitor, Itnltl- 
uiore, that he appliwi to Mr. James Doimelly, divi.sloii oiKMalor, liiiltimore 
division, P. B. R., for position as telegraph operator, which was given him, and 
after tilling out all ne<'es.sary pn|)ers for the position Mr. Donnelly “asked me 
If I was a member of the O. It. T. I told him 1 was. He then told me he could 
not hire me then and could not do anything for me unless I withdrew from 
the O. II. T. I then made application for withdrawal card and then showisl the 
letter to Mr. Donnelly and he said he did not want me to do Ihal; ,inst waitted 
me to not pay tip and drop out. That was after showing him that loiter. I was 
given a position.” 

T. K. K1U1.ER. 


lloTt't. tViNn.s(n{. 

Trenton. N. ./.. Nc/dcwdx c /), 1012, 

Mr. H. B. Pkrham, M'ashingtnn, 

Deaii Sir and Urotiieu: Perhaps you are not aivpiainted wilh Hie sllnallon 
on the Belvidere division—a part of the Trenton division, P. It. It. Just 
before the Institution of system division 17 It is claimiHl that Gallahan, local 
chairman, Belvidere, disorganized the men by telling them he was told to 
leave the O. It. T, or be dismlssiil, and it Is .said he added to the men that 
they also would he discharged if tliey dlil not leave the order. The men 
now are to he disahuseil of the Idea that they will he again hetra.ved If Ha‘y 
Join us. Added to this is the presence on the division of It! working 
O. U. T. I). A. & S. people, but the Belvidere is the only part of the Trenton 
division thus efl’ected. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ku.is, 

Oencral Dclircrg, Trmton, N. J. 


To whom it may concern: 

I, W. W. Glasgow, while In Pittsburgh, Pa., on Getoher 20, 1912, I went to 
the olllce of the division oiteralor, Mr. Murphy, of Ihe I’Ittshurgh division, and 
asked for a itosition as telegraph operator on the above ilivlsion. The reason 
of my calling at his office was based upon a lelter tbat I had riselvisl from 
Mr. Murphy, stating that he could use me providing I was competent of work¬ 
ing an interlocking olhce on a four-track system. When I aiiiK'ared hetore 
Mr. Murphy personally on the above date I was taken In the message office and 
examineil on through win's. After this examination, I took Ihe co|)les and pre- 
sente<l to the clerk of Mr. Murphy for Inspection. Everything swmed favor.ihle. 
The clerk then said that Mr. Murphy desired to speak to me. The cierk Ihen 
took me Into Mr. Murphy’s office. Upon entering tin' above office Mr. Mni phy 
saw that I wore an O. It. T. button and asked me if I was a member of the 
ahove-mentloned order. I replied that 1 was. H(> tlien said: “We have Issm 
having trouble with the O. It. T. on our division. We are having telephones 
placed in our offices, and In a short time we will not be beholding to the o. It. T. 
or to telegraph oiierntors for their service, and I do not think that it would he 
advisable for us to hire any more O. It. T. men on this division.” He askisl me 
what division of the O. It. T. that I belonged to, and I ttffd him Division :il, 
or the Missouri Pacific. He said: “I expect that they are solid on that divi¬ 
sion and that you were reiiulred to belong to the O, B. T. to work on Ihe 
Missouri Pacific. I told him that It was. I then uske<l Mr. Murphy if that was 
all he had to say, and if he could not give me work, and he said; “ That is all.” 
I thanked him and walked out of his office. 

I overheard the chief clerk to Mr. Murphy tell an operator that was sick for 
several days, that he had no one to relieve him, and that he nec'ded about 
16 operators, and that he would have to keep on duty. This conversation was 
over the telephone. 

W. W. Gi*AS(iow. 

State op Pennsylvania, 

County of Cambria, ss: 

Personally appeared before me, r Justice of the peace In and for the aforesaid 
county, W. W. Glasgow, who, being sworn according to law, doth say and 
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declare that the foregoing statement Is true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. 

Sworn to and subscribed this l.lth day of November, A. D. 1912. 

[seal.] C. J. Tboxell, Justice 0 / the Peace. 

My commission expires January fi, 1914. 


To Paul D. Heukich. 


Philadelphia, April 191S. 


Deak Sik: I am very sorry to tell you that I can not afford to go Into the 
O. K. T., as I have so much to pay out now It would swamp me if 1 went Into 
the O. K. T. I trust you will keep the cmuersatlon and the notes that you got 
from me secret, as It would hurt me If they got out. 

Thanking you for your trouble, I am. 

Yours, raspectfully. 


H. L. Destleb. 


P. S.—I will not he ahl(! to go Into the 0. R. T. at any time, so you can cross 
my name off that i)aper that I signed. 


H. L. D. 


.AS TO THE P. B. R.’s AM EOEI) DlSCItlM ] S \TION AO AINST THE EMPLOYEES ON ACCOUNT 
OK THEIR AWTLIATTON WITH THE O. R. T. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Afay 1, 1913. 

Mr. H. II. Perham, 

President, tdt. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and IIrotheu: See attached note from Brother A. L. Bex, dated 
April 29, 1918, in ri'lation to what Brother .1. F, J. O’Connor, 1026 Spruce 
Street, Onniden, N. J., said to him about an interview that he hud with the 
clerk of the division operator, P. It. K., Cuiiiden, N. ,1. 

Brother Fied. Jolmsoii, Hornerstowii, N. J., lately told Brother Bex that he is 
next to go into the train vllspatcher’s ollii’e, P. It. It., at Camden; tliat not long 
ago Mr. Waiiifiole, clerk to the division operator, culled him to headiiuarters 
and asked him if he belonged to the O. It. T. Johnson told him that he did. 
Wampolo told him that they had no oh.iectlon to tlie men out on the road be¬ 
longing to the 0. It. 't'., hut 0. R T. mm would not be permitted to work in 
the dispatcher’s ofllce. 

Brother Rex states that when he solicited the membership of Mr. A. W. 
Dann, Camden, N. J., in the O. It. T., Mr. Danii reiilled that he would be a 
damn fool to Join the O. It. T.. inasmuch as he Is in line for work in “ CF ” 
ofllce, Camden; that If he Joined the order he would get no work in “ CF ” and 
would be taking “ bread and butter out of his own mouth.” 'I'he same old story 
as comes from practically all over the .system. 

Yours, fraternally, 


[iDclosure.] 

Imperial Hotel, 

Mount Holly, N. J., April 2.9, 1913 . 

T. E. E.; 

While talking to Brother J. P. J. O’Connor, 102,5 Spruce Street, Camden, 
N. J., said that a few days ago he was called to the office at Camden, and that 
the division operator’s clerk asked him if he was a member of the O. R. T. 
O’Connor replied that he was paid up to June 30. The clerk called O’Connor’s 
attention to the fact that, according to his seniority, he was next to work in 
superintendent’s ofllce, and further stated that they had no objections to the 
boys along the line belonging to the 0. R. T., but Broad Street would not per¬ 
mit them to let O. R. T. boys work In superintendent’s office, and In case they 
would permit any to work in the office that were in the O, R. T., as soon as 
Broad Street would learn the fact they would demote them at once. 

Yours, fraternally. 


A. Jm Rex. 
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Philadewhia, Pa., May 2, /fl/S. 

Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

President, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Deab Sre AND Bbother: See attached letter from Brother .T. H. Austin, 
assistant local chairman, Trenton Division, P. R. R.. with reference to what 
Brother Fred Johnson, Hornerstown, N. .T., had to su,v with referenci> to his 
being calk'd Into the division operator’s office at Camden and what was said to 
him h.v Jlr. Woompool, assistant to division operator, regarding the O. R. T. 
and the (). R. T. D. A. & S., etc., etc.. 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. K, I'k.i.is, 

General Delierry, I'htlaihipliia. Pa. 


Bkotheb Ellis : 


DEiJtNco, N. J., April 30, I!)I3. 


I want to give you a little Information, hut I was told contidentlally not to 
tell It, but I am going to tell you and you cun go see him If you desire, but 
don’t lot him know I told you or I won’t get any more out of him. Brother 
Fred Johnson, of Harnerstown, N. J., works third trick at “ B. J.,” Mount 
Holley. I was talking to him on the Mount Holly station Monday idght. 1 saw 
he wanted to tell me something by his actions. He said this: "I was called 
on the phone by one of the dispatchers, Mr. McCabe, that I had a chance of 
going In the disiiatcher’s olllee, and come down, Stanley tVoompool—llmt's 
division operator’s a.ssistant—wants to see you.” He went down and .saw him. 
He took him In his office and sakl, “Johnson, there is room for one man In 
P. S. Camden dispatcher’s office, and you are In line for It, but you know you 
belong to tlie O. U. T. and you can not hi'long to that and work In there.” He 
said, “ Now, Johnson, I know how you feel about it, imt that’s th(> com¬ 
pany’s orders. We don’t want any of our men to belong to it anywbere but 
out on the road. We cun not help It, but you can belong to the D., A. & S.,” 
he said. 

So Johnson said to me: “Now, I .suppo.se If I go In there and drop the 
O. R. T. I will he a sucker In the opinion of the men out on the road.” I 
said, “Yes;” but he said “I hate like hell to see all the rest going in ahead 
of me. and Just because 1 belong to that I can not go In there.” I think that 
means, the way I take It, that he Is going to drop us and go In there by his 


actions now . 

If the information Is of any use to you use it, but don’t ict .lohnson know I 
told you, see. Probably I will get more. How are things? Best wishes. 
Yours, fraternally, 

J. H. Austin, .-I. L. C. 


Windsor Hotel, 

Philadelphia, Pa., August I'l, J9I.1. 

Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

President, St. Louis Mo. 

Dear Sib and Bbotiieb: Brother Rex reports that Brother O. R. Simmers, 
Phoenixville, Pa, stated to him that Division Operator J. C. Moran, P. R. R., 
Schuylkill division. Beading, Pa., recently said to him after having asked 
Simmers if he had Joined the O. B. T., and .Simmers answering that he had, tlml 
it might not be the best thing for the boys to Join the O. R. T., that Mr. 
Atterhury did not approve of the boys Joining the O. B. T., on account of It 
being radical, and that he did not approve of Its methoils. Simmers asked 
Moran if he should understand that the men were to be discharged because of 
their membership in the 0. R. T., Moran replied, no; explaining there la a 
law preventing such action and went on to say that Mr. Atterhury objected to 
the O. R. T., that he (Moran) had nothing against the O. B. T., but had to 
carry out instructions given him by higher officials. This is the Moran that 
attended our open meeting at Pheonlxville, Pa., on June 80, 1913. 

For your Information. 

Fraternally, yours, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fbke Cards in Oompany’s Organization. 

SUNBUBY, Pa., Auf/UKt 28, 19n'. 

Mr. H. B. Pebham, Prenidcnt O. R, T., 

SJfl5 Nwth Twenty-second Htrcct, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sib and Brother: I Inclose herein u certificate of membership Issued 
free gratis by an organization known as the O. R. T., D., A., & S., with head¬ 
quarters In Philadelphia, Pa., to Mr. ,T. W. Orndorf, whose address Is Northum¬ 
berland, Pa., together with other letters of explanation. The letter written me 
by Mr. Orndorf Is self-explanatory. 

For your Information wish to state that I went to see Mr. W. S. Mlnnier, 
whose address Is 151 Church Street, Sunbury, I’a., who declareil to me In the 
presence of witnesses that he, too, got a free certificate, practically in the same 
uianuer. With best wishes, I am. 

Yours, fraternally, 

Paul II. Wenbicii, Organizer, 

(lencrai Delivery, Hunhury, Pa, 


[Inc'loHun'.] 

Fraternity aiul coopc^ratiori.” 


i)ui)Ku ItAiLBOAD Telkgkai*iikh8, I>esi'at(;hkhh, Agenth, and Signalmen. 

*" 'h''‘'lorf is a member of this organization and 

entitled to such sick, disability, and funeral benefits as are provided for in Its 
laws, subject to such amendments as may be hereafter adopted at sessions of the 
grand division. 

(SEAL.] I j; rj, PrcsidciU. 

Attest; 

Adam Reed, (Irand Rccretary-Trrasurer. 

Issued at the general otlices, Pblladeipiiia, I’a.. .Inly 1, 1912. 

„ ,, . Northumheula.vd, Pa., Angnsl 28, 1912. 

Mr. Paul A. Wenbich, 

Organizer, Order of Railroad Tilegraylwrs, Huntiury, Penna. 

Deau A'wut one y(‘ar hko I pive my application to Mr. W. P, Bnnvn 
f(»r ^ with a ilollar, and one mouth after I 

nanded him Ihi.s application I requested him to return me tlie dollar, as I liad 
decided not to joii» the liody. This lie refused to do. I have been reoeiving 
their monthly publication, which i.s edited In the city of Philmlelphia, Pa ever 
since, and I have not paid one cent since I paid Mr. Brown the dollar. 

NotwlthslamlinL^ these facts, 1 rcceivt^l a cortlllcato of naanbership on the 
17th of duly, J012, free j^ratls and a^alust iny will, which I take* jereat pleasure 
of enclosing herein, in the hope tlmt It will help the consistent organized 
lelegraphers of North America in sliowing tliose concerned, at the proiier time 
the tactics this so-called organization is resorting to in boosting tlielr member- 
shit) by Issuing these free certilii'ates. 

I am willing to testify at any time regarding the facts as herein set forth. 

1 most sincerely hoiie the information imparteil In this letter will be of service 
to the general cominlt lee lepo’sentlng the O. R. T. and the men in the telegraph 
deitartment east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

With best wishes to the general committee and the cause they represent, I am 
Yours, res[)ectfully, ’ 

J. W. Orndorf, Operator. 

Witnesses: 

(I. C. Vandeling. 

C. 0. Fenstermacheb. 


Nobtiiumberi-and, Pa., August 28, 1912. 

Mr. P. A. Wenbich, 

Organizer, 0. R. T., P. R. R. Lines Last of Pittsburgh and Erie. 


Dear Sib and Brother: Referring to the papers you have In your possession 
signed by J. W.'Orndorf, wish to say that I can substantiate all the statements 
contained therein. Inasmuch as I have been and am now working In the same 
olllce with Mr. Orndorf, who has coufidetl In me the facts set forth In his com- 
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munimtion to you by word of mouth time and aanin. It Is evidently plain that 
this so-called organisation Is issuing bogus eertltlcates free gratis and to men 
who are not now and who never have been “ paid up " In that “ body." in order 
to boost their membership and make things “ look but like what they aln'i,” 
In order to discredit the consistent organisiHl telegraphers of North Ana'rlea 
(the O. U. T.), who are In reality reiiresenting 05 per cent of the telegraphers 
on this division. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Fraternally, yours, 


(i. Fknstkrma('hhr, 

Loral Chairman. Williamiiporl and 

tiuiK/nrhaiina DirisUnm. P. A’. K. 


SuNiniRY, I’A,, .luffnst 2!l, l'.H2. 


H. I!. Fbrham, 

Prriftdcnt O. It. T., 31/15 North Tircnty-uccond hUrrrl, Philadrlphia, Pa. 


Dbar StR AND IIbothkr: The reason I couldn't got (he pa|K‘rs from Mr. W' S. 
Minnier is becnuso he claims he deslroyisl lln'ni. lie further chiinis he lias 
friends in the O. It. T., I). A. & S,, and when I wauled him to nnike allldavlt 
regariling the facts he “ran under tlie iilatfia-m,” but I have liim fast, as he 
dt'clared lilmsi'lf very plainly in the presimce of a witness. 

I am. 

Yours, fraternally. 


I’al'i, a. Wknricii. 


Ki.mira, N. Y., Hrplrinlirr id. P.lld. 


Mr. II. B. I'KiiiiAAt, 

I'rrridrnt (>. It. T., 3.'/I5 North Tirrnlii-srrond titre.rt, Phitadrlphia, Pa. 


I)K\u Sir and Brother: For your Information permit me lo say that a teleg¬ 
rapher employed on the ICImira division of the B. It. It., hy (he name of Frank 
(lollins, whose atidress is 21!! Colwell A\enue, KImIra, N. Y., admitted la 
the jire.sence td' Brothers K. A. .lolinson, Starkey, N. Y.; C. (i. Itohiiison anil .1. .1. 
Clair, of Montour Falls and Walklns, N. Y., respectively, that he—Collins - 
received a paid-up card in a so-calli'd organization of telegraphers, known as the 
t). It. T,, D. A. & S„ free gratis, notwithslanding the fact (hat Mr. (Jollins has 
not jmld anything into that organization for over six months prior to the time 
he received this free cerlitlcate. 

1 have no semn Mr. Collins personally, as yet, hut will do so as soon as 
iwssible, and will advise you fully when 1 do so. In the meanwhile yon can 
make use of this Information, as the witnesses wei’e ver.v emphatic In tlu'ir 
declaration, which was made in the presence of Brother Newman, lirst vice 
president of the O. It. T. 

With tiest wishes, I am. 

Yours, fraternally. 


Pai'i, A. Wenrk m. 


1308 Niniti Ntreet, 
Altoona, Pa.. Hrptcnihrr JJ/. t'.H.l. 

Mr. 11. B. Berham. 

Dear Sir and Friend; Although, as you are aware, I voted against a strike, 
and 1 trust there may be no necessity for one, I fiH‘l anxious to .see fair l>la.v. 
1 realize that the new order, known as the O. It. T. I). A. & S., has apparently 
set up the claim that they represent the majority of the men—a claim I feel Is 
false—yet who knows might not bo bolstereil up to apiiear correet? I there¬ 
fore call ImmtNlaite attention to the fact that I have iKstn receiving regularly, 
for more than a year, the paiier known as the Wire and Signal, yet hate never 
Bubscrilted for It or requesttal It. And on making inquiry among the men here 
I learn that several of them, both O. It. T. and nonnieinbers of either the old 
or new, are now and have been receiving the above-named paper regularly." 
I therefore suppose that the mailing list of the new order contains many. If not 
all, the names of the telegraphers, and possibly others hereabouts, gratis, like 
those I mention. Now, then. If that Is the case, surely their mailing list ought 
not be used as evidence to support any claims of representathai. and I therefore 
Inform you of this matter. 

Kindly, yours. 


C. W. Meloy. 
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2916 Huntingdon Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., September 13, 1913. 

Mr. H. B. PEBIIAM, 

President 0. It. T., National Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother ; Referring to your letter of some time ago regarding 
Itie sending o\it of free paid-up eortilicate.s to certain members of the 
O. It. T. I). A. & S., beg to advise that Mr. VV. A. (iosson, now a signalman 
locnied at Whiting, N. .1., In the employ of the Penn.sylvania Railroad, states 
flint he lias lieen receiving cards in Auslon’s organization for the past two years, 
and tlmt during tliat time he has not remitted tliem one [lenny. This man is 
now a member of llie railway signalmen's organization and would be willing to 
give te_stlmon,v to this effect if called on. 

Witli best wishes, I am, 

Ii'ratcrnully, yours, 


J. C. Schroder, Organizer. 


In re CoMi’AN'v Men Attendino Meetings Ai.r. Over the System on Free 

1‘ASSES AND PkESUMAREY ON COMPANY TIME. 


Mr. H. B. Peidiam, 

President, St. f,ovis. Mo. 


The (ioLONiAi. Hotee, 
AltooiKi, Pa., Januurg 2, 1912. 


Dear Sir and Brother; During the series of O. R. T. open meetings lield by 
the undersigned over the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pittshurgli anil 
Krie the following Pennsylvania Railroad Co. emiiloyees, who are representa- 
tlvi'S of llie alleged Pennsylvania Railroad Co. organization for telegraphers, 
etc., were freiiuent allendants and did all possible to discredit the Order of 
Railroad 'I'elegrapliers and its grand ottlcers: W. B. Overdorlf, assistant yard- 
master, New York, 257 West One hundriHl and eleventh Street, New York City; 
R. 11. Conwa.v, interlocking repairman. Broad Street Station, Philadelpliia, Pa.; 
C. F. Bannister, Pennsylvania Railroad Station, New York City; M. W. Burke, 
Penusylvania Railroad Station, New York City; Adam Heed, “ PO ” telegraph 
olllce. Broad Street Station, Philadeliihia, Pa.; ,1. W. Green, Thirty-smind 
Street Pennsylvania itallroad otlice. I’hiladelphla, S.")? North Fortieth, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.; M. J. Kelley, train director. Tower “A,” New York Pennsylvania 
Railroad terminals. New Y’ork City. 

There were others, lint the above named were the most active, especially 
OverdorIT, Conway, Kelley, and Reed, who were at most of the meetings. Be¬ 
ginning in September and ending liecemher 9th, 1912, meetings were held in 
Trenton, N. .1., Camden, N. J., Wilmington, ftel., Harrisburg, Pottsvllle, Altrxinn, 
Sunhur,v, Williamsport, liOCk Haven, Pittslnirgli, and New Freedom, Pa., some 
of tlie men mentioned were at each of these meetings, all of tlnni acknowledged 
they were traveling on free transportation furnished by the I*. R. R. 

At Williamsport Mr. T. E. FIdler, a member of the P. R. R. telegraphers 
committee, said to Mr. Overdorff, “ How does It come you can get away from 
your Job with the P. R. R. at New Y’ork to attend all tliese meetings?” It la 
claimed Overdorff told FIdler the company did not know he was absent from his 
regidar duties. 

A considerable number of P. R. R. employees believe the I*. R. R. arranged 
to relieve these men for the purpose of allowing them to attend these meetings 
and tliat their pay by the company went on uninterruptedly. 

Adam Reed was ab.sent from his position in “ P. O.” telegraph office. Broad 
Street Station, Plilladelphia, Pa., some months. It Is said that he claimed the 
company had transferred him temporarily Into the supply department, but this 
did not seem to interfere with Mr. Reevi’s attendance at our meetings. 

Martin J. Kelley, train director, tower “A,” New York terminals, was at times 
out on the road organizing among the telegraphers repairmen, etc., for the 
alleged company organization (named O. R. T. D. A. & S.), and it Is also claimed 
using a regular P. R. R. “ employees’ pass ” during such times. 

It was stated by one of these men In our meeting at Pottsvllle that L. K. 
Marr, train master. New York terminals P. B. H., New York City, Is a member 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in good standing, and at that time 
Martin J. Kelley had in his pocket Mr. Marr’s receipt for last term of dues in 
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that organization, whether for the purpose of assisting him In gelling uieinbers 
Into the alleged P. R. R. Company’s organization for telegraphers, ete., or not. 
It was not stated. 

If it is deslreil to know at just what meetings certain ones of the aiiove- 
nanied men were In attedanee and dates of meetings, I can give you the informa¬ 
tion. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. K. Kli.ih, 

Crncral Dclii'i't'ii, Xllooiid, I'a. 


Piiii.AOKi.CMiA, Dt'cnnhrr IS, ISIS. 

H. B. 1’.; 

It. It. Conway, signal repairman, Phllniicliilila Terinliml. ‘iMIt Nortli Nine- 
teenth Street, Plilladelidiia, Pa.; W. L. Overdorff, assistant yard master, .Man- 
Imtlan Terminal, N. Y., P. R. R. station. Martin .1. Kelley, C. F. Ihinnisler, 
M. W. Burke, and George Carson, train directors, l‘. It. It. station, N. Y. 

Above names are the ones wlio attended llie several meetings. 

.1. A. B. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 10. 


Piiii-AUKi.rniA, Pa., ./«ae !l, ISl.S. 


Mr. H. B. Pekham. Picsidrnt, Xi w York. 

DgAit Sin AND Bkotiii'k: Informaliim comes to me lids a. m. from Brollier 
MeGrail, Altoona, reading in iiart as follows: 

"After the eouduelor on the train which I used to tlie tower this date col¬ 
lected ills tickets, I asked liiin if he knew anything aliout the new a.ssoeiatlon; 

lie said, ‘You are d- rigid I do.’ I attended tlie meeting at Pittsliiirgh 

last Monday out of curiosity, and I saw the s-heels of the Pittsburgh divi¬ 

sion there and prime movers.’’ 

MeCrall says tlie eondiietor named Hepney and Bently had been tlirown out 
of the O. R. C. account of “ underhanded work" last time lliey were taking a 
strike vote; also the same man went down to Walls, Pa., during the shopmen’s 
strike and made himself conspicuous In “butting into affairs wltlcli he should 
have stayed out of.” 

The conductor also told McGrnil that Conductor Collins (chairman of the 
meeting) went to tlie company and told them he was satisfied when last strike 
vole was taken. He said tlie whole move had a mysterious appearance; tliat 
it is always good to beware of Greeks bearing gifts. 

“Tom, you were rigid about dl.screiilted movers so far as tlie regular unions 
are concerned, and I think we should keep truck of tills thing.” 

I am sending some of tills to a certain few to-day. lU'celveil a letter from 
Miller this a. ni., in which he says he left Harrisburg Indore my request to 
look up the origin of tlie articles appearing In the dally papers was received, 
he also said tliere Is to he a meeting at Wilmington to-night and asked me to 
be tliere. There is an open meeting of Auston’s bunch here to-night, and if I 
find I can’t get In tliere I will go to Wilmington. 

Telegram from Weurich the 7th stated he Is in bail shape, no relief from 
the pain, bedfast. 

I will try and get our men to get In touch witli the otlier brotherhoods on 
this association matter. It appears to me cooperation can be brought about 
through this new move on the part of the opposition. Do you wish me to do 
this? 


Yours, fraternally. 


T. B. Blhs, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March ZH, 190i. 
Mr. H. B. Pebhau, Pretidenl, St. Louit, Mo. 

Deae Sie and Bbotheb : Brother Blaney, of the B. L. B., was telling me the 
other day that whenever they discover a member of their organization Joining 
the Penna. R. R. new M. B. A. steps are taken Immediately to throw him out 
I am advised that some of the other organizations are doing the same thing, 
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hat hare not heard of any specldc Instance. What attitude will we take 
in' (lie event some of our members Join the association, and what will be our 
attitude toward those that Joined the association, but also desire to Join the 
O. R. T.? Will we take them? 

Awaiting reply In pleasant anticipation. With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 

Paul H. Wenrich, Organizer, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa., February IS, 1914. 
Mr. H. B. Pehham, President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother; I Inclose you herein a copy of the By-Laws of the 
P. K. K. M. B. A., and especially call your attention to article UP, on page 41; 
article 41, on page 53; article 49, on page 73 (this article I helleve was based on 
President Taft's message. In which ho gave the result of the Government’s In¬ 
vestigation of cooperative buying, etc.); and article 54, on page 76. 

Brother H. A. ilainsey, this city, told me yesterday that McLaughlin told 
him last week that he was done with the O. II. T. and all labor organizations; 
that he done lots of running around for Quick and Perham In bygone days; 
and that he had tried to land a position after he got down and out and was 
given no consideration at all. Uamsey says Mack Is trying to get on the P. T., 
and that he hail good hacking In the person of O. A. Scheetz, who, Kamsey says, 
is a stockholder. Regret to say that It is generally understood In labor circles 
In this city that .1. .1. Mcl.aughlln is a detective employed by a large agency for 
the purpose of spying on the men, etc. 

I have more Information regarding .T. .1. McLaughlin and when I get it com¬ 
pleted I will be pleased to let you have it. 1 am told that he is giving pitiful 
tales of hardship, etc. I told Brother Ramsey when he told me regarding Mack 
that I was exceedingly sorry to learn of his misfortunes, and If he saw Brother 
Mcl,aughlin to send him to sec me. If he calls, I will give you result of In¬ 
terview. 

With beat wishes, I am. 

Yours, fraternally, P. A. Wenrich, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Mareh 13, 1914. 
Mr. 11. B. Perham, President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brothkk: Several wts-ks ago while hunting for a copy or copies 
of the by-laws of the Mutual Iteneliclal Association of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Employees (Inc.) I learned that Steven Green, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
printer, located at Sixteenth and Arch Streets this city, was doing the printing, 
and printed 10,000 copies of them about a mouth and a half ago, and the forms 
were still intact ready to print another lot. 

Yesterday I received the following letter: 

(PhlUddphla Typographical Union No. 2, i;U North Fifteenth Street. Organized 1850. 
William Young, R., president; Jacob Glaser, secretary-treasurer.J 

March 11, 1014. 

Mr. Paul A. Wenrich, P. O. Box 606, Reading, Pa. 

Dear Sir: 1 am advised that another edition of 10,000 copies have been 
printed of the by-laws of the Mutual Beiieficlal Association of Pennsylvania 
Railroad Employees, and a page addeil which contains the following: 

Officers : Gtsirge W. Brown, president; Henry M. Kinsel, vice president; John 
McCully, st'cretnry; Janies K. Linn, treasurer; George W. Hanson, comptroller. 

Directors: George W. Brown, conductor; Henry M. Kinsel, telegraph oper¬ 
ator ; John McOully, shop clerk; Arthur A. Roberts, machinist; Robert Britton, 
car Inspector; James D. Klingeman, englncman; George W. Hanson, station 
agent. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Fraternally, yours, Wm. Younq, Jr. 

This for your Information. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yonrs, fraternally, Paul A. Wenrich, 

Organizer, General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Mr. H. B. Pebham, Vrcsiient, 

h'cw. York. 


l‘mi,ABEt.PHIA, I’A., Jiiiir S, 


Dear Sik and Brother: I am spikIIdk you herewltli mUlitloiml Information 
with referenoe to the new orjiunlzatlon on the I’. It. U. cast of IMttshnrKli aixl 
Erie, which was the subject of iny circular letter of May 28, 1918, to the kcu- 
eral committee. 

Sec report of Brother Hex, uttnchtal, my circular letter to our general eoiii- 
nilttee here, even date, and the report of Brother Wenrich’s Interview last Sun¬ 
day with Mr. Rotherinel, of Keudlng, I’a. The latter follows here. 

Itothermel’s Interview was .solicltial by himself and he stntisl to Wenrlch that 
George Hoffman, telegrapher, I’ottsvilh*, I’a., a member of the t). It. T. P. A. 
& S., of w'hom I have written you Ix'fore, said at a recent I). A. S. meeting In 
Bending that the 1’. 11. R. Is trying to get away from the “54-road alliance”; 
that Hoffman Is one of the boosters of the new association; that Conductor 
James Faith, who Is Hoffman’s futber-ln-law. Is also a booster; that Superin¬ 
tendent of Telegraph Johnson, I’. R. K., told Faith that Hoffman Is a good 
man for the work; that Faith gets letters from the various 1’. It. R. suiierin- 
tendents regarding the matter and iKTinlttlng him to solicit naanbers among 
the em|)loyees; that Faith is a member of the O. R. C., but Is regardtsl as a 
weak sister. 

Rotherinel stated that so far us he hud las'ome aciiualnted with the ni'w or¬ 
ganization proposition, the following. In addition to those inentlontHl above, are 
working In the interest of the movena'nt: (itsirge Diebert, assistant yard 
master and clerk, I’ottsvllle; T. J, Martin, yard master, I’ottsville; W. .1. 
Shick, agent, I’ottsvllle; ,1. II. Dupell, enginwr, (exix'lled frian unliai), I’olls- 
vllle; .1. P. Myers, engineer (exis'lled from union), I’otlsville; M. A. Kerr, 
section foreman, Reading; .1. A. Sweeney, telegrapher IP. A. S.), William I’enn, 
I’ll,;-Lt'ary, pas.senger conductor (ax to grind) ;-Brown passen¬ 

ger conductor (ax to grind). 

Rotherinel says Telegrariher Boyer, of whom 1 hav(> written you before and 
who gave us good Information, Is peildliiig Inforiimtlon over the division I hat 
the O. R. T. D. A. & S. recently endeavored to Imriiioiiize with the old order, 
but that the O, R. T. would not do the right thing, therefiae the llglil conlimies. 

1 expect to get information regularly in regard to (ids matter and wili see 
you shortiy with reference to the situation generally. Have lad laaird from 
you with reference to the o|X'n nu.>etlngs I ha\c mentioned as being in favor 
of holding at laincaster, Norristown, and I’lillndelidda. 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. 10. lOi.i.iH. 


(Icnrral delivery, PhiUidelptiia. 


llnrlosurr.l 

As TO Alleoeb Relationship Between the I’. R. It. and the P. It. P. T. A. A .S. 

I’niLADELriiiA I’a., March SO, lOIS. 

'T. E. Elub: 

While at Iloblnsville, N. J., an March Bi, 1018, I was In conversation with 
Relief Operator C. 11. Itobinson, who lives al Camden, N. .1. He Informed na’ 
that he was a member of the O. R. T. P. A. A S., and therefore there was 
no use for me to talk to him. I asked him if he did not think that the P. A. 
A S. was a company order, and he replied that he did. He further slated 
that he was compelled to be a member of the above organization In order to 
get extra work In the main office, and if he could get a few dollars more )s*r 
month by being a member of the above organization, regardless if It was a 
company affair, that he would be very foolish to drop It, us he had a family, 
etc., to keep and that he was Just looking out for himself. 

Robinson continued to say that tlie company jKisltively would not permit any 
of the employees to work In the main office that w'ere members of the <). R. T. 
Therefore he was willing to continue his membership with the O. R. T. D. 
A. & S. 

Summed up, Mr. Robinson's declarations were that he knew that the 
O. R. T. D. A. & S. was a company organization and that he hud to be a 
member of same in order to work In the main office, which Is “ CP,” Cam¬ 
den, N. J. 


A. L. Rex. 
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PBHADELPHii, Pa,, June s, i9is. 
To all members P. B. B. General Committee greeting: 

Referring to my recent circular letter. 

Brother A. L. Rex, of the Grand, per my instructions proceeded to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on May 31, 3913, and attended a meeting of P. R. R. employees there yester¬ 
day, .Tune 2, and reports there were 110 present. 

Mr. J. K. Lynn, Harrl.sbur(f, Pa., called the meeting to order. Mr. J. H. 
Collins, passenger eonduclor. Middle Divi.sion, was made chairman of the meet¬ 
ing, Mr. .1. II. MeCnIly, Conneinuugh Division, was made secretary of the meet¬ 
ing. Mr. H. O. Hooper, an employee of the P. 11. K., made a few remarks. 

Conductor Itlxler, of the Middle Division, suggested the organization or a.sso- 
clatlon be named The Pennsylvatda Kallroad Employees Mutual Benefit Asso¬ 
ciation 

Brother Bex reports that Mr. Collins staled the P. II. It. Co. would be glu<l to 
handle the funds of the as.soclatinn. 

Future meetings subject to call of the chairman. Mr. Collins stated he would 
finance such meetings If nece.ssary. 

My Information from other sources an<l In territory not mentioned hy Brother 
Rex Is that the active la'ople in the preliminary work and prior to the Pittsburgh 
meeting are those who may not ix' regular with the uidons In which they are 
eligible to nieml)ershi|>. I therefore suggest a correct uinon history of each of 
the men above named he ohtalmsi and that you also Investigate the union stand¬ 
ing of each emjilo.\ee who is interested in the formation of this association, 
regiortlng atiy informallon obtainable. 

Letters from different inemhers of our general committee. Including (h‘neral 
Chairman ,1. F. Milter, state they have no kmwviedge of this new association or 
organization, indicating tliere is a desire to keep siicli knowledge from us. 

For your Information. 

With best wishes, 

Fraternally, T. E. Ei.i.is, 

(Jciicral Dehrcry. 


I’Hii.ADEr.riiiA, P.\,, Noremticr 27, JIUS. 

Mr. M. Sai.teii, Coniinclor, 

24 Puyelie Plnrl, J’InlliiiKhury, K. .J. 

Dn.vtt SiK AND Bkotuku: Brother .1. (1. SImnnton, O. It. T., local chairman, 
Trenton DivlsUai, P. It. it., Frenclitown, N. .1., has requested me to give .\ou the 
nntnes of some (d' tlie mori' (wominent employees of the P. It. It. linos Bast who 
are working in the interest of the new so-calkal Bmi)loye<>s Mutual Benefit Asso¬ 
ciation, stating that you desired this and otlier Information for use on tlie Cen¬ 
tral llallroad of New .h'r.sey, and I tnk<; ideasure in complying with the reipiest, 
us follow's: Lon .lohnson. conductor, Monongahela Division; Herbert Peters, 
conductor, Susquehunna-VVilllumsport Division; J. H. Collins, conductor. Middle 
Division; Mr. Blxler, conductor. Middle Division ; .1. M. Faith, conductor, Schuyl¬ 
kill Division; J. K. Ij.vnn, us.sistant station master, Harrisburg, Pa.; Itohert 
Britton, foreman car repairers, P. T. Division; J. M. McCullough, Conneniuugh 
Division. 

These names have come to me In different reports from over the .system. Mr. 
Faith, of the Schuylkill Division, has 1«h>u reported to me as having been active 
on several ditferent divisions. His .son-in-law, a Mr. Iloffnian, of Pottsville, Pa., 
has also been reported as having been active and. It Is said, attended the meeting 
on .Tune 2, 1913, at Pittsburgh, Pa., where the asstwiallon was formed. Mr. 
Hoffman at that time was a member of the dual organization known as the 
O. R. T., D., A., & S., and. In fact, until recently wtis known as a local officer for 
that concern, which Is now practically out of the runidng here so far ns member¬ 
ship Is concerned, according to all Information at hand, ns a result of the ener¬ 
getic campaign prosecuted by the telegraphers here during the past year. 

For your information I will state that Immediately after I was Informed of 
the movement on May 26 last, and up to the present time, I have done all 
possible, with the a.sslstance of otir local chairman on this system, to acquaint 
the men In our department and also the men under the jurisdiction of the other 
four brotherhoods with the movement, cautioning all employees to Investigate 
well. In order to be perfectly satisfied as to the character of the association 
and the real Intent of those who were behind It before committing themselves 
to Its support. I have also taken the matter up with the presidents of the five 
great brotherhoods on three different occasions. On September 16, 1913, 1 
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recommended to the five presidents In a joint letter that a eoimutttee be tm lin'd 
for the purpose of acting jointly on this system In protecting our joint Interests 
against dualism and also against any desire entertalniHl by the corporation tor 
dual organization conditions, and suggested that such commlttei? be formed by 
selecting five or more men from each of the five organizations, viz, 11. of L. K., 
O. It. C., B. R. T., B. L. F. & K.. and t». If. T. I have also urged the live 
presidents to get together and act jointly in this iniisirtant matter. 

There has been several joint meetings held under the auspices of the live 
brotherhoods for the pui'iiose of considering dnallsiii and the advisahllity of 
forming a closer alliance between the live brolherhoods, and I have noticed 
that the rank and tile is practically a utdt In favor of such prociaalure, and in 
my opinion would not hesitate a moment In forming an elTective coo|ieiatlve 
alliance for joint protection. While there are obstacles In the way of fitlera- 
tion as we understand It under the “ Ci'dar Ilaiilds plan," and which by the 
way I have not so far observed any great results from, there Is so far as T can 
see absolutely nothing in the way of effective cooiierathe alliance by the mem¬ 
bership of the five hrotherlaxals employed upon any system of railroad In Ibis 
<'onnlr,\. I am absolulely in favia- id' it, 1 hope It will be rapidly pul I'llo e\- 
Istance, and am not afraid to go on record as stating that the day Is not far 
distant when it will boionie a nece.ssity. 

In my opinion the membership of the live brothcrluaals should hold joint 
open meetings at lea.st once in each namtii u|)on each dlvlsiiai of any system lor 
the purpose of educating the employees along the lines of real unhailsm as em- 
jilo.ved by the five brotherhoods, the meetings to be conducted along educational 
lines. 

My personal opinion with reference to the subject matter of this lettiT is that 
there is perhaps a desire by the managers’ association to successfully launch 
dualism among us over the entire country, and this was my opinion from the 
beginning, later news from the l.ake Shore, .lersey (ientral. St. I-iaiis Terminal, 
and one or two oilier |ilaees 1 have in mind rather bears out the opinion. 

r.rolher A 1. KaiilTiiian, general cbairiiian II. B. F. & E., Altoona, I’li., has In 
his possession, 1 understatul, a typewritten eoiiy of the con.sfiiullon and by-laws 
said to govern ihe I’. H It. Emiiloyees Mutual Benelit Association. 

If I can servi' you further will lie glad to do so. 

With be.st wishes, I am 


Youns, fraternally. 


T. E. E., Organizer O. R. T., 
Ueneral Dt Hrcry, I'/iiladelphiii, Pa. 


IloTFa. riKNiiY, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Nuvvmbrr 7, 191S. 
W. S. Carteb, Prrsiitrnt It. I,. F. <f /?., Peoria, HI. 

W. G. Eee, President It. K. T., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. S. Stone, President B. L. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. B. GAKKET.SON, President O. It. C., Cedar Rajrids, Iowa. 

H. B. I’EKHAM, President 0. R. T., St. Louis, Uo. 


Hear Sirs and Brothers: The peril of “company organization conditions” 
affecting all classes of men cmiiloyed by Ihe I’emisylvanla Railroad, In my 
opinion, Is .such that Immediate joint action by the pre.sldents of the flvi' great 
brotherhoods Is absolutely nei'essary at the earliest possible minute. 

In my opinion we are confronting a situation the gravity of whh'h Is not 
entirely appreciated by all concerned and that It will be found Is not entirely 
confined to this system. I believe the corporations are laying the foundation 
for a vigorous effort to put us all out of business, and that if we jointly line up 
now against this menace It can be wiped out, but later on If delayed there will 
be a different aspect. 

Personally I can see no obstacle In the way of such an alliance between the 
five brotherhoods for such purpose, and believe It absolutely necessary to form 
such alliance to save each of the five organizations here. My appeal In this 
matter Is not a selfish one tor my organization. We have practically put the 
dual organization formed to fight us out of the running; our men are alive to 
the dangers threatened, and with me desire to assist all legitimate union labor 
In the field. The fight Is aimed at all of us. In retaliation we can best succeed 
through joint action by all, therefore I call your attention to the suggestion 
contained In my letter on this subject dated September 16, 1913. 


Yours, fraternally. 


T. B. Ki-lis, 


Organizer, The Order o1 Railroad Telegraphers. 
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[Brotherhood of Loromotlve Firemen and Enginomen.] 

Peoria, Im,., November S, ISIS. 

Mr. Frank Paqoin, 

Pir»l Oeneidl. \'iee Prcuident Brotherhood linilicay Carmen, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Upon rny return to this office I find your letter of 
October 30, and I mu not surprised that you should be Interested In the situa¬ 
tion on the lines of the Pennsylvania Itallroad Co. (east). In order that you 
may know all that I know of the matter, I will recite the situation as follows: 

1. For many years past the I’ennsylvania Co., by a systematic employment of 
metnbera of this brotherhood for “special-duty service,” have succeeded In dis¬ 
counting or dIscrcdItinK much of the brotherhood’s work. While these men will 
not confess that they are “spotters” there Is no question In my ndnd but what 
they furnish Information to the olliclals and dlscourase our members doina that 
which the officials ohject to, as a [tart of the services they perform and for 
which they receive extra comiiensatlon. I mean by this that while these mem¬ 
bers of this orsanlstitlon are nondually “ air-brake Inspectors,” “ Inspectors of 
switching yards,” etc., they are expected to do “ illrty work ” on the side. The 
result of this policy has beim that the brotherhoods have in [last years been 
quite weak on the IVniisylvanla lines east. 

2. Notwithstanding the methods adopted by the railroad companies to weaken 
this brotherhood and others, as jtist statisl, within the past few years, the 
members of the Brotberhood of Bocomotlve Engineers, Order Ballwiiy Con¬ 
ductors, Brotherhood of llailroml Trainmen, and Brotherhood of I,ocometive 
FIrenieu and Knginemen have ac(|Uire<l a ilegree of aggressiveness in wagi' mat¬ 
ters that Is surprising, not only to others htit to the olliclals of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Co. While this new characteristic of employees of the I’enti.sylvania 
lines east has not bi'en so pronounced with the engin'‘ers and coniluctors, so 
far as the B. It. T. and B. 1.. F. S: K. are concerned, I believe I stiite the truth 
when I say otir meinbership have developed a high degree of courage in pro¬ 
tecting their own interesl.s. During the year 11)12, a tenqiorary cooperation be¬ 
tween members of the O. U. ('., B. It. T„ and B. L. F. & E. (which coojieratlon 
the members of the B. E. E. refu.sed to .loin), secured a very fair settlement of 
the ehs-trlcal question and ad.itisted many grievances that could not have been 
adjusted otherwise. During these negotiations It became necessary to take a 
strike vote, and It appeared at one tltne that nothing cotild avoid a strike of all 
conductors, trainmen, swllchtnen, firemen, etc. The fact that the B. la F. & E. 
included almost half of the engineers on the road would have made the strike 
a very serlotts one. Since that lime the B. I,. E. and B. 1.. F. & E. liave agreeil 
to cease their wrangling ami have, so far ns wages, working conditions, and 
grievances are concciiied liecoine one organization, in Unit the two organiza¬ 
tions support eacli oilier in all siicli matters. 

3. Having regard for the wonderful clianges in the work of tlie brotherhoials, 
as heretofore set fortli, certain olliclals of the Ih'nnsylvania road (east) con¬ 
ceived the idea tlial tlie oidy way to wetiken, if not destroy, the four rtiilway 
brotherhoods was to institute an organization of all employees on the IVnn.syl- 
vanla Uallroad, WIdle tlie prosiwlns and the statements of the organizers of 
this new association would indicate tliat tlie officials of the road liave nothing 
to do with It, the fact that Hie officials are ap[a-oving the movement—in fact, 
minor officials are acting as organizers for tlie movement—leads us to believe 
that this new organization is simply an Instrument adopteil by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania lines (east) to destroy the.se four lirotherhoods. Among the advantages 
olTereil by tlie new organization for all emiiloyees of the Pennsylvania lines 
Joining It are that the exiiense will be less, wages, working conditions, and 
grievances may be adjusted more readily by the friendship of the officials of 
the company, cooiierative stores will be Instituted hereafter, cheap Insurance 
and iiensions will he assuriHl, etc. It is not strange that the shop employees, 
track employees, clerks, and other branches of service that have been coerced 
In the past, would gladly look to an organization of this kind, which they could 
join without fear of dismi.ssnl from the service of that compan.v, and the result 
has b«‘n that the organization made wonderful strides for a few weeks, and 
it was clalmeil that whenever a majority of the employees of the Pennsylvania 
lines (cast) were members of this new association, all schedules and agree¬ 
ments wltli the tour railway brotherhoods would be abrogated and the new 
organisation would make schedules for every man in the service, etc. 

4. For the past two or three years Mr. W. H. Pierce, a special organizer of 
this brotherhood, has been doing excellent work on many roads, among whieh 
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the PeDnsylvftnla Co. Iins l>eon n most prolific field. When lie vvns confronted 
by tlie afguments of the organizers of the new orgnnlziitlon he found himself 
greatly handicapped in securing applications for meinberslilp from the yoiu« 
firemen who had just entered the service and who had heen led to helleve tliM 
their best interests lay in tlie new orgnnlzaliou Instead of In tlie 1$. ].. F. & a 
Air. Pierce, being a very aggressiie man, fought tiie now organiziillmi as la's! 
he could at public meetings, and. so I understand, al one imlillc nHM_'tlng where 
a large number of eniployoi*s of the Pemisyhanlii lines from all classes of 
service, including some of the officials, were lucscnt. Air. Pierce advised the 
sliopmeii, etc., that if they di'sired to form an organization they should form one 
of tlielr own and not Join an orgaiiizalion intended to displace the railway 
brollierlasMls. Such a suggestion was received ivitli sucli lietirt.v acclaim by 
those present that I understand Mr. Pierce .secured the signature or approval 
of 7(X) men present wlio licretoforo haxe been denied the iiriiilege of .loinlng 
any organization. I understaml from Air. Pierce that be lias no doiilit tliat ho 
cun organize the shopmen, iiossilily the trackmen, and tlie office men in an 
organization of “ PeniisylMinia em|rloyees,’’ and tliat williont very niucli o[i|io- 
sltlon from the ollicials. I do not mean that tliey would approve tlie breaking 
up of their own sclicnie, but it is understood Unit they would probiiltly not dls- 
miss men from service for .loinlng tlie organization referrisl to. I have advised 
Air. Pierce tliat he has nolliing to gain li.\ organizing lliese nieii, for, not lieing 
in that line of service, tliey would iirolialily elect officers from among tlictr 
oiin ranks, and after ail of ids own efforis be woiibl lone notbing, not even 
conipensation, for bis work, in reply, be lias said tliat lie was not looking for 
office or comix'iisatioii, hut that be was deterinined tliat the Pennsylvania Oo. 
was not going to disniiit tliesc railway broflierlioods by their new selieme, and 
be lias been “llgliting the deiil with lire.” 

I am sending carbon copy of tliis letter to President Ityaii, of tlie llrolher- 

I.. of Itailway (’aniieii; to President Perliain. of tlie Order of Itailroad Teleg- 

rapliers; to President Franklin, of the Iiiternatioiiiil Itrotberbood of Holler 
Aliikers; to President .Toliiistoii. of tiie Interiiational -Association of Alachinists; 
and to President Kline, of tlie Iiilernatiomil P.rollierliood of Hlncksmlths, and 
for tliat rea.son I ha\e de.scrilied tlie situation at leiigib. 

I .sball lie glad to hear from all conceriRHl, stating any ohjeetlon they might 
have to the orgaiii/atimi of tlie employis's on Hie I’eiiiisylvania Itailroad Into 
one organization, with tlie exception of those crafts represented by tlie railroad 
brotherhoods wliicli will be exempted from ineiiilierslilp tlierein. 

A’ours, fraternally, 

W. .S. (Jahteii. l‘n’Kiilcnt. 


Piiii.AiiEi.PHiA, Pa., Ocluhn-!), ItllS. 

Air. H. A. Enochs, Chiiiriiinn. 

Drodiliraii (’cntral Hold, \cir VorL Cilii. 

Dear Sir a.nd Brother: A'onr favor of Hie 7Hi Instant received. I am glad 
to note what you say aliont your men watcliiiig matters eonneeted with tlie new 
nssoeialion. Afy liiforniation from the system sliows mttch energy Is being dl»- 
playerl by the boosters of that selieme and not witliont results. Tlie following 
jilt of suggestive information came In from .Vltoona, Pa., a couple of days 
it go, or so: 

“Mr. Hownril Collins, conductor, middle division, recently vlsltetl the P. H. R. 
shopmen at Altoona in the Interest of the new ns.soi iatlon, among otlier things 
saying tliat It Is to pay Insurance and lake up grievances, to be beneficial- 
industrial. that the members of Hie various brotherhoods are getting tired of 
paying fat-bellied officers big salaries; that committees will be compo.sed of 
employees and railroad ollicials: that In that way differences could be adjusted 
right here on the gi-ound; that Air. Long Is getting tired of having committees 
In Philadelphia nil the time,” etc. 

Tliafs beautiful. Isn’t It? The “home-circle” Idea so well loveil by Hie cor¬ 
poration Is thus beautifully outllneil, and many men In all departments are 
falling for It; that’s where the danger lies. 

I hope yon have put up a case that will win out. 

With best wishes, 

Praternall.v, 

'r. E. Ei.r.is, 

ffcacrol Ddircrit, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 38819°—S.Doc.415,C4-l—volll—22 
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PiciiAiMXPHiA, Pa., October 1,1913. 


To the Oenerul Chairmen II. H. T., II. /,. f. d II., II. h. A'., and O. R. 0., 

Rcnmyli'ama Railroad, Ea»t. 

Okar Smih a\i> IliioTitKRN: Information conion from the MonoDgahela dlTlalon 
tills iiKirnlnK that Is as follows: 

“ I have been advised that there are s<imethlnK like !500 on this division that 
have slRned the tentative applleatlon for memlK'rshlp. They are explaining 
that It Is a new relief department, something to take the place of the old 
relief department." 

For yonr Information, 

Fraternally, 


T. K. Ei.i.is, 

llnuriil Dclireri/, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Piiii AaKi.i'KH, P.I., October J, PJIS. 


Mr. .1. It. Htl.NlIRK K.s, 

Oeneral Chairman O. It. ('., 

II inicyriltc, Pa. 

IlE.VR .Sir Axn ItROTiim: Information I'lom the Williamsisirt division this 
mornlug Is as folloHs: 

“Passenger (londnelor lleiherl Peters is galliering In men on the nuitnal 
benefit assoelation. Mr. Peters resides at llarrisharg, Pa." 

For your Informal Ion. 

Yours, fraternally, 


T. E. Ei.i.is, 

(Iciicral TXlircrii, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W'K.si.Evvii.i.K, P.V., Oftoher i. I!)IS. 

Mr. T. E. Ki.i.is, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

riKAB Sib ami I-tRoriiMi: Tliis wilt aeknowhsige receipt of yours of 1st and 2d 
Inst., referring to Condaetors l.on. .lohnson and llerls'il Peters, of the Monon- 
gahela and VVlIllumsiHirt-Sasipiehanaa divisions. Tliis man .Johnson has been 
Into this kind of dirty work iiefore. while Peters never did belong to anything 
and la a “ non air ” as far as oar order in’ tlie II. It. T. Is eoneernrsl. All I 
have to say lhal if ihe new (aganization ean'l gel aii.tlhing belter to represent 
them lhan men of lids kind tlie.\ are in a very had ligid. In iny opinion. 

Can not see where any iiian with an.i intelhsi at ail eaa he drawn Into any¬ 
thing of tills kind at all, Ihe idea of the eomnditei' that the ismstitulion of that 
organization provides for is enough to kill it in my estimation. If we are to 
be repre.sented by ottlolals of the eoni|iuny wo are working for, no need of any 
organizations at all, and the .sisiner oar men will sei' wiicre they are In bad, 
and I believe It will b»' one of the slrongi-st points to show all eoneerned the 
folly of this move. 

Very truly, yours, 


.1. li IlKMinicns, Chairman. 


As TO THE P. It. It. AXB iTS So-I \I.1.KI) I.AIloll < lilt, V.MZ.VTIOX. 

Windsor Hotei, 
Philadelphia, .iprU 4, 1913. 

Mr. II. B. Periiasi, 

PreMent, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pear Sir and llROTHKa: Yon will remember the report of my interview with 
Adam Heed hast fall, esiwlully that part of It referring to the transfer of his 
services from the telegraph to the supply department, thus fixing the aonree of 
his salary. Yonr files show m.i’ repia'ts of some of his movements during the 
time referred to. 

On last Tnesday, in an Interview with one .1. .T. Dulley, 8C8 East Price Street, 
Oermantown, Pa., regarding P. R. R. telegraphers' union matters, when asked 
If he did not consider the D. .1. S. a company affair, said: “ Well, myself and 
others I might mention did not have such a thonght until gfter Reed attended 
the meetings over the system Inst fall, also doing some organizing for our 
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order, while It was ]inder8too<I that he was In the supply departiueiit; then the 
BObJect came under discussion on account ot the company paying tl»e salary ” 
Rnlley Is a radical D. A. S. man, and says he don’t cure If It Is the Salvation 
Army, he will support It, providing it “ brings home the bacon.” 

For your Information. 

Fraternally, T. E. Klu.h, 

Oenrral nelirery, rhilailctyhia, I'li. 


Pavobi>(; CoiievNY Ouu.imzation. 

HAiiBisiii’Ko, Pa., .July (i, (;)/„>. 

Mr. H. B. Perham, 

PregidenI, i'lrrvUiud, Ohio. 

Dear Sir a.nd Brother: Met ISrolher S. .Molclier, hs-al chiiinnaii, .''i.'tl Cur¬ 
tin Street, Harrisburg, Pa., last evening. 

Brother Melcher Informs mo that Inst February he was on the east enil of 
the Philadelphia division soliciting Infornmtion-nuthorizntlon blanks; met sev¬ 
eral Mbit men, and in argument with tliem stated that ttiey did not have more 
than 50 telegrapher inemhers, etc.; tliat sliortly afterwards the division ofa-ra- 
tor “cnlled him in” and told him the .suiX'.rlntendent had Instructetl him to gel 
after him (Melclier), and said that “ no doubt you want to hold your job. It Is 
said .von have bemi misreprt>aenting llie new organization,” etc.; “advise that 
you keep olT,” or words to that effect. 

Brother Melcher in the Interview said that It would not do for me to go on 
right of way, ns I would b«> arrested for trespass. 

Meli'her could give me little assistance so far as iiost-ofllie addresses of the 
men is concerned, but 1 have him working on tlie mailer and hope we may be 
able to .secure more blanks in tins territory as soon as he can get the addre.s.ses 
in i)ro)>er shai>e. 

Vours, fraternally, T. E. Ki.i.is, 

(Uiicnit Dilhvry, tliirrixhurfi. Pa, 


-Vlioona. Pa.. .Imiunry li. lltlS. 

Mr, H. B. Perham, 

Presith III, IJIX .Moiiti liiir .Ircniic, I.oiiig, .Mo. 


Dear Sir a.nd Brother: Ex-.\la,vor Jlr. S. W. Iloyer, 11100 Thii-il Avenue, 
AlUaina, Pa., at his home last tSuudaj) night, January 5, 1913, among other 
things, stahsl to me ns follows; 

That in the beginning of his administration Mr. G. W. Creighton, general 
auperintendent, P. K. R., Altoona, Pa., approached him almut ns follows; In¬ 
vited the mayor to his olHce; said, “ I hoiie you and the P. II. K. will get along 
nicely ”; tliat the 1*. 11. It. proitosetl to (lominute the political situation in 
Altoona In the future; and things along these llm'S. 

That about the time the P. It. It. siiopmen’s strike In 1911 Avas breAvIng, 
Creighton calie<l the mayor to his oliice and told Idin of the Impending trouble 
and asked his twiiieratiim, saying interesting tidngs. 

That during the strike General Supt. Creighton on at least three different 
occa.sions auggeste<l aial practically asked the mayor to bring almut a riot In 
order that the State constabulary might lie brought into tlie situation, for the 
purpose of scaring tlie men Into submission and getting the organizers out of 
the city. When the major refused, and called attention to the fact that such 
action would cause death, he was told, “ Wluit of it; policemen' are paid to 
take such risks.” The Mayor stated tiie polbv force was for tlie purimee of 
preventing trouble and not for the purtmse of creating riots, Creighton always 
being Insistent that the mayor " start something.” 

That General Supt. Creighton trle<l to get the mayor (Hoyer) to Illegally 
arrest Organizers Gallaglter, Schmidt, and others. In order to get them out of 
town. 

Tliat he (Hoyer) heard General Supt. Creighton tell Albert W. Beckman, 
manager the Baker estate, to prevent tlie proposed meeting. (See copy court 
proceedings already sent you; also see statemeut by Attorney Uenderson nda- 
tlve to the swearing of B^kman.) 

Tliat It la a fact that Creighton did rent balls, etc,, and otlierwise prevent 
meetings In and around Altoona. 
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Tliiif ri'plfflifon (•ndpiivorr'i) to put np n job on lilni (Ho.V(‘r) after tills trouble; 
W’liereby Hojer would be liiipllenled In a (‘l•inli^al way In eonnectlou with a 
polltleni eainpalgn. 

That Creighton reiteatedlj told him (Hoyer) that be had 171 nrnied 1’. U. B. 
IKilleenien In service liere, and at a cost of .liToO |)er day, urging Hoyer to do 
something to relieve the comiiaiiy of that large ex|K>nse, and was as often toM 
to let the men go. that (be ilty pcdlee could and were handling the situation 
without trouble, «ldch was the facts. 

That Crelglilon tried to jint np a job on Idni (llo.ver) by congregating cer¬ 
tain cilizens, every one of whom aere political oiiponents of the mayor’s and 
incinding four newspajicr tnen, together ailli some of the I*. R. K. olllcial 
family, in Creighton’s otiice, then tcIcphomMl Ibi.ier, ashing him to come to hl9 
(Creighton’s) ollice, where llo.M'r went in com|iany with his chief of police, 
lindlttg tile layout as aliove stated, (irelghton stated the tneeling was for the 
purpose of llnding some way to stop the strike, etc., and .suggesed that he 
(Creighton) anii his peojdi' relii'e. aliowing tile ma.vor and tiie others left to fix 
uism a Ilian, 't'iie nia.vor at once scimted (ronhi(>, feciing liiiit it was the plan 
to elect a chairman, pass any resolutions dc.sired liy tiie company, making him 
a party to tiie procedttre, (he icwspapers doing (lie rest. Hoyer flatly rehised, 
and asked Crelglilon if the mi'U out on strike were to lie reinstated. Creighton 
emphatically staled tliey would not he. 'I'hcn llo.ier said, striking the table 
with Ills first, ‘•In llial case to-morrow I ni.vself will lead (lie strike, and to a 
finish,” and In con.seipienee of tliis stand liy llo.ver most of the strikers were 
taken hack liy tiie company. 

That Mr. C. .MImaii. eliiel' fire department, Altoona, Pa., witnessed the 
assault upon the person of .1 (iailagher. near llie Senate Hotel, Altoona, Pa., 
In 11)11, and that lie said to Mi' .1. 1>. Spangler, RIair County deteeti\e and 
constable, first ward, Altoona, who watched the assault. “ IVhy do you not arre.st 
liUther’t” Spangier replied, "lie is a eonstalile.” ’I’hcn Siiangier and Luther 
left the .scene togellier. Tliat iliere Is no donlit hut wliat this assault was a 
frame-up, as was also die one upon the hoy in .luniata, of which he heard 
Soinetliing at the lime. 

Hoyer also .says he lieanl aliont ilie (iraliam ease at tiie Senate Hotel, and 
also believes that a frame up. 

llo.ver sa.vs the situation at the time of lids (ronlile w'as simiil.v liorrilile, 
meaning the attempts hy tiie P it. It, ollh lals as aliove, and the whole truth 
Is almost unhelleviihle. 

There were other P. It. It. olllelnls named liy llo.ver. hut I give Creighton, 
as he was the principal in all the alnwe. One ,\lr Durhour. now do'easiHl, re^ 
marked when told tliiit (iailagher wuuld proiiahly die, “ Well, likely a good thing 
If he did,” according to .Mr. llojer. He giies oilier information, much of It, 
such us the iiurcliase of guns liy the eomiiaiiy, etc., and will willingly repeat 
all at any time and under any circumstances, simpty In the cause of right and 
justtee, and says he has no III w ill against (lie P. It.'It., Imt tliat such men and 
methods slionhl he eliminated from among honorable peoiile, etc. 

Fraternally, 


T. K. Km.is. 


Am.koki) Him I 1I.U1 N vi'iiiv .\mi CoKia ion- nv Tiir, p. |{ |[. ('„ .Vi.ei.iKn to Its 

KMIU-OVKUS who .MIK AH-II.I.VIKD WIIll CkiuUS I.AIIOK OR(l\NiZ,VT10N8. 

Pirrsanaiii, P\., Fvhrmry 5, 1913. 

Mr. (i. Z. Stover, local iliairman O, It, T, conmiltlis', Monongahela division, 
P. It. It. address LHil Fifth Avenue. Piltsliurgh, Pa., said to-day among other 
things, ns follows; 

That to Ills iiersonni knowleilgc ex-local chalrinan H. It. T. committee, Monon- 
gaheln division, P, It. It., who Is at this time employed by the P. U. R, as a 
telegrapher, was called into HIvIslon Opt'rator C. ,1. Isler's office. Pittsburgh, and 
tpld hy Isler to resign his office ns local chniriiian; that he (Isler) was not 
prepared to say what action Suiawlntendent Mitchell would take In case this 
was not done; that If he did resign the otiice of local chairman he (Isler) 
found that the local chairman was In line for promotion to the ixisltion of 
train dispatcher. 

It Is statisl tlial then Isler referreil to the age of the local chairman (about 
49) and to his large family (wife and six or seven children), and said other 
things along this line. 
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The nntne of the above ex-l<H'al chnlrniaii is C. A. Bui-gi'ss. Pittsburgh, Pn., 
a member of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers of some 20 years’ standing, 
and an old and very reliable employee of ttie P. R. R. Sir. Stover requests that 
Mr. Burgess’ name l>p handled with care; othorw ise serious consequences might 
result to Mr. Burgess. 

T. K. Kli.is. 


Intimidation, etc., by P. R. R. Ofiti i.ms .\monc, ('kiit.mn ok Its Kmim.ovkics 
ON Account of Their Bkoi iiEiiinsa) .\fhi.iations. 

I’HII.MlEI.riUA. l‘\.. i/iiil _>i. IUI3, 

Mr. II. B. I’KiiiJi, 

I'rciiUUllt, iil. Loiiin, Mo. 

Dear .Sra and IIrotiieii: Referring to Arliele No. 2. ,\mir petition to Hie 
Industrial (’oinnilsslon. I am informeil Unit lihislon Openilor .Moran, Selniyl- 
klll division. 1’. R. R., with oflii'e at Reaillng. Pa., is Intimidating or trying to 
Intimidate his men on llml division intlie following manner: Seleets a man who 
has recently left the dual organizatimi and .ioined the o. R. T,. or tliose wlio have 
at one time or another exjae.ssi'd tliemselves in favor of iloing so, asking if 
they have JoiiuHl tlie O. it. T., and saying to llieni that they slioiild not .loin 
Hied. It. T., timt the P. It. It. does not recognize Hie (I. It. T., Imt d(«'s the 
<). It. T. I). A. & S.; Halt it would lie ea.sy matter for liim to dlselmrge tlieni, 
as he could do so for any little tlilifg he uiiglit find wrong ahout tlicir •’sheet," 
and other things along tills line. 

For your information. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. M. Ki.i.i.s, 

(I'ciicrot Di livci II, I’hiliiili liilnii, I’li, 


I’liii MiEi.eiii i. Pa.. ,li/;/M«f 2/, 1913. 

Mr. H. B. PnRiM.vf, Vrrahhnt. 

SI. I.oiiix, Mo. 

Hear Sir and Brotiikk: Brotlier I’. A. Wenrieli, gr.ind division m’ganlzer, 
wliile soliciting memlierslilp for Hie Order of Railroad Telegra|ihers among the 
emplo.vees of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the city of Philadelplila and Its 
environs, among otlier employees 1ms met Hie following peoiile wlio, he states, 
liave made the following statements to him, each statement following Hie namo 
of the man wlio iimde it: 

M. J. Gallagher, Icvermnn, 4059 Lancaster .\venne, Phlladelpliia, Pn., says 
that he desires to become a member of Hie Order of Railroad Telegraphers, but 
fear.s to join the order singly on accotinl of adverse intluences that probably 
would be brotight against him by P. R. R. otllcials, naming L. K. .Marr, train 
master. New York, and the general yard master, Philadelphia, Pa. Jlr. (lal- 
lagher Is a member of the B. R. T. 

M. J. Maloney, leverinan, 48 West Houthnmt>ton Street, Chestnut Hill. Pa., 
says that he desires to join the Order of Railroad Telegraiiliers, but dares not 
do so alone on account of L. K. Marr and other P. It. It. olHcials. Jlr. Maloney 
Is iiotv a member of the B. It. T. 

R. Mc.AIIlster, leverman, 1455 North Fifty-fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says that he has droppeil out of the dual organization, and Is willing to join the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, providing Hie balance of his coworkers on the 
“elevated” (P. T. division) join at Hie .same time, but Is afraid to take single 
action on account of L. K. Marr and other P. R. R. ofllcials. Implying that he 
would lose his job on account of such action. 

O. M. Gable, telegrapher, 1.343 North Allison, Philadelphia, Pa., says that he 
Is dropping out of the dual organization because of Hie fact that he does not 
admire the manner In which Hie dual organization has been conducted; that he 
desires very much to become a member of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
and will do so if a goodly number of the employees will join at the same time, but 
Is afraid to do so singly on account of the Influence of L. K. Marr, and when 
JVenrIch called his attention to the fact that I^. K. Marr Is located In New York, 
Gable said “ Yes; but he Is here more tliaii In New York,” adding that Marr Is a 
member of the P. R. R.’s ofllclal “ lulmr coiiinilssloii.” Onlile went on to state 
In giving his reasons for his fears that he knew of one particular Instance 
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wbfreJn JIarr approacli«I an employee on the P. T. division; P. R. R.. and told 
him to drop his membership In the O. R. T.; fulliDg to do so he would have to 
take the eunsetfuenres. 

A. IX Sheldon, 221) Ramsey, West I’hilailelphia, Pa., says he would not dare 
leave the (). It. T. I). A. A S., and .join the O. R. T., as those not belonging to 
the (X R. T. l». A. & .S, were perseeuhal so much that life became almost unbear¬ 
able on the P T. at Siwenteenlh .Strei't tower, and that 0. R. T. members would 
be esras'lally jiersis-nted. 

R. SleXeal. leverman, .'ill!) Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., says he is 
afraid to join the Order of Rallroail Telegraphers on account of the influence 
of I,. K. Marr, who Is a memlan' of tln‘ P. It. U.'s labor commission, and goes 
bn to state his nsison as follow s: That at the lime ,Mr. Jlarr became tr.aln master 
or general yaril master for the P. It, It, In New York, Mr. Marr sent for him and 
nskisl him If be would aeeept a position on his division. McNeal said to Mr. 
Marr that bo would be glad to aeee[it a position on his division, and requested 
that a isadtlon la- also given his son. .Ml arrangi-menls were made to this end, 
but the arrangements wen- never carrieil lait. ns lie believes, that It was nscer- 
taliusl that he was not a ineniber of llie O. It. T. D. A. & S. at that time, further 
stating that It is genernll,\ iinderstoiMl on the P. T. division that men In the 
telegraph department eonid not sts nre employment under Mr. Marr unU-ss tht-y 
were members of the O. It. T. I). A. A S, Mr. .Me,Neal exhibited fear of the con¬ 
sequences should he Join the O. It. T. unless a majority of his covvorkers should 
accompany him in .sm ti action. 

Thomas ,1. Itoldnson, " relief," 040 I'alon Street. Philadelphia, Pn., says he Is 
afraid to leave the O. It. '1', D. A. A S. and join the O. It. T. on account of U K. 
Marr, train master. New York, being on llie lalior cotninis.slon of the P. R. R. 
meeting each week w'ltli (dlier P. It. It. ollicials In ISroad Street station, implying 
that his reason for .so bclh-iing is 111,it -Marr was llie cause of the dual organiza¬ 
tion being organiztsl. 

K. K. Ois'l.v, jr., relief telcgraidicr, 212,S Orthodox .Street, Prankford. Pa., 
says that he Is afraid to leave llie I), R. T. r>. A. A S. and join I he O. It. T. In- 
dlvldnall.v on aci'onnt that the company might take advantage of the condition 
of his e.veslght, thereby ciiusliig him to lose Ids position. 

Charles I. Plslier, telegrapher, 1 lip Norlh Uoldn.son Stm-t, Philndelphla. Pn.. 
sn.vs that he Is afraid to leaie the O. R. T. IX A A S. and Join the O. R, T. 
on ae«)imt of the attitude of ilie train dispatchers in “S” office and also the 
men In **.TR" offi<-e, the latter ttie division snperintendentks offiee. It is said 
that Train Dlspati-her Howard llrown, of " S ” otllce, is one of the men, am! 
Jolin Oreeu, of “.III” office, another who most strongly urge the O. R. T. D. A. 
A S. projKisItlon among the men, and that the men along the line fear the posi¬ 
tion and Intliienee of those two men sliould they antagonize the O. R. T. D. A. 
A S. or dual organization prniiosltUiii hy leaving the (). R. T. D. A. A S. or Join- 
tag the O. H. T. 

A number of these men state that they do not desire to Insult L. K. Marr, 
who has m-frlendisl them. In leiuing the < 1 . R, T. IX A. A S. or Joining the 
O. R. T.: also expressing their eontldenee In him as a man. Others express 
grave doubts as to Marr's sincerity In (he past In relation to matter.s affecting 
regular organizisl InlKir. 

This statement will be (sudinued from lime to time. 

For your Information. 

Yours, fraternally, 


Approved: 


T. E. Br.r.ts. 

P.mt. A. Weneich. 
(Irnnd IHrisioa Orprfw'gcr O. R. T. 


Mr. H. R. ITaiHAM. 

Ptvtident, 8t. Eoitit, ifo. 


PHir..vniti,pn!A. Pa:, Aiiffiiitt SO. l!)tS. 


Dbae S™ and BEOTHmt : The two meetings at Reading Pa.. Angnst 19 wore 
heM aecoixllng to program. There were but a half dozen at the morning meet¬ 
ing outside of members of the general eommittee. Wenrich, and myself. The 
meeting tvas InformaL and the principal subject under discussion was the lack 
of attendance by the P. R. R. telegraphers, and according to the inforihatlon 
gainedjt was decided that the attitude of Divlaion Operator J, C. Moran toward 
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the men anil the O. K. T. since the Plironlsvllle mectliifi on June SO, nntl also 
to tJie fact that too much time elnpsoil bi-tween meetings was resiionsihle. 

Brother H. F. Strunk, 316 Seventeen-nml-a-hiilf Street, Beading, Pa., atatwl 
that Mr. Moran approached him, asking if he lielonged to the O. K. T. and went 
on to state that, of course, he could not discharge him directly heintuse he 
belonged to the 0. R. T., ns there was a law prohibiting sucli prociHlure, hut 
that almost any little thing might l>e finuid against him and his dlsclmrge 
ordered therefor; and white the dlscmssion was going on Moran let it be knonm 
that he mlglit at any time receive orders to prococil as al)ove. It sis'ins Mr. 
Moran canvassed his entire dlvl.slon for lli<> pnr|)ose of Intimidating the men. 
Including members of the 0. It. T., nonmembers, and members of the dual 
organization, nnd during each Interview statist practically as above. To 
Brother O. R. Simmers, I’hoenixville, Pa., who did not attend either meeting. It 
Is said Mr. Moran stat^ as above and addeil that the objection to the O. R. T. 
on the Pennsylvania came from Mr. Alteihnry. Others of the men have also 
stateil that Mr. Moran’s attitude nnd words suggested that he \vl,shcd them to 
iiuderstand that he Is simply following instniclions. 

At the night meeting, General Oludiiaaii Miller in tlie chair, there were 17 


present all told, including 3 P. & B. men. 

Train Dispatcher A. W. Haws, wlio Is an ex-O. It. T., also ex-O. R. T. D. A. 
& S. member, and for one term a meiidicr of llie lioard of irnsti'cs of tlie (laid 
organization, and while a mcniltor of tlie Itoard of trusti'es, according to his 
statements to General Chairman Miller and m.vself at Reading, came into pos¬ 
session of information widcli csin.sed liini to leave tliat orguulzatiou, furllier 
rtating that this was line to Irregularities pracllccil by J. R. T. Auston. 

Mr. Haws also states to General Cliairman Miller and myself that rpgarilles,s 
of the worils spoken by Itivisiim Oix'rator .1. (.1. Moran In ills address at our 
open meeting at Phoenixville, Pa., on June 30, 1913, since tlien Moran is 
upproacliing Ills men by liiforniiiig tliem tliat tlie P. R. R. dom not desire its 
telegraphers to liohl ntemlicrsidp in the O. R. T.; and while the law prolillilts 
him from discharging tlieni from the service liecause of tlieir aflillation witli tlie 
O. R. 'r., any litlle tiling miglit be found agaliist them and their discliarge 
ordereil on that account—wonis to that effect. Mr. Haws condemned the atti¬ 
tude and procislure of Mr. Moran in this matter, as above stated. 

For your Infoniiiition. 

Fraternally, 

T. B. Blub. 


As TO THK P. R. R. PrTTiMi OxK Kmiuoykh Aoiixst A’VOTHEb for Secret Pi'R- 

eosKs A.Ni) Its Peculi-vr Way of Thf.atinu With the Dual Oroanization. 

PHiLAi)Ki.rHiA, Pa., March 20, ISIS. 

Mr. W. H. Boyer. 3fi0 Second Avenue, Pliocnixville, Pa., stated to me to-diiy 
in the presence of Paul A. Wenrlch, at the Phoenix Hotel, Phoenixville, Pa., ns 
follows: 

That he was recently clectixl local chairman O. R. T. D. A. & S. Schuylkill 
Division, P. B. R., and that lust Monday, March 17, 1913, 1«, with other mem¬ 
bers of the general committee of the O. H. T. D. A. & S., met by prearrangement 
at Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Jolmson, superintemlent telegraiili, 
r. R. R.; that the only other P. R. R. official there present was Mr. L. K. Marr. 

That It was made known to him by J. R. T. Auston, prior to above meeting, 
that Mr. Marr would be present. 

That J. R. T. Auston knew cx.TCtly what was to be given above-named com¬ 
mittee In way of concessions prior to the time the committee went to meet Mr. 
Johnson. 

That he (Boyer) and the committee found the “ readjustment” (concessions) 
mnile by the P. R. R. all ready for them In “ blue print ” when they got there. 

'I^at Mr. Johnson stated to the committee that the P. R. B. would never meet 
an O. R. T. committee, and that this is all there was said about the O. R. T. at 
the “conference.” 

That he (Boyer) was told to leave at Broad Street all that he had heard and 
seen there. 

That It was stated, or that he was given to understand, that had the two 
Reading, Pa., O. E. T. meetings on March 18, 1913, beeti held two weeks earlier 
and the action of O. R. T. D. A. ft S. men been noted the ScbuytklU division 
P. R. R. would have gotteu nothing In way of conceeslooa. 
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TImt liP (Boyer) nsked Mr. .lolinson wlmt tlie readjustment allowed by the 
romimiiy netted nil the, telegraphers employed by P. H. R. east of Pittsburg anil 
Krle, Mr. .lohnson said " these papers do not show that.” Boyer says that 29 
positions on the Sehuvlblll division galn.s .$1,012 annually, and are the only 
ones nffcideil by the readjustment: that most of these are the higher paid posi¬ 
tions. In eonsequenee of which there Is inueh ilKsatlsfactlon among the men 
already: that the men also as a rule believe the money handed out hy the eom- 
jiany to the dual organization Is for anti O. It. T. action; that In his opinion 
there will not be more than a dozen O. It. T. It. A. & S. members left on the 
Schuylkill division In (10 da.vs from now; that this “readjustment” Is the. one 
asked for In either 1910 or 1011. That (here arc three men who run the 
I). It. T. I). A. & S., and they are Messrs, .lohnson, sn|M*rlntendent telegraph 
P. R. It., Mr. L. K. Alarr, New Y’ork, and ,’llr. .1. R. T. Auston, Philadelphia. 

That after the “confenaice" Mr. IlnlTrnan, former local chairman 
O. n. T. It. A. & H., Schnylltlll division P. It. It., took him (Boyer) to J. It. T. 
Austen’s ofilce, Filbert Streel, I’hlhnh'lplila, and there asked ,.\nston questions 
ahaig lines to draw answers from Auston In Boyer's presence that the 
v). It. T. rt, A. & S. was not a eomp.iny (u'gaidzatlon. That he (Boyer) is 
satisfied that reports preeedeil him to I’hil.idelphla that he had been seen talk¬ 
ing with representatives of th<‘ (t. It. T.: this, T told him, was heyond doubt. He • 
says that general chairman (liles <if the <1. It. T. I>. A. & S. eommittee came all 
the way to Phoenlxvllle to visit him yesterday, March 19. That he Intends 
lo remain with the O. It. T. I). A. & S. as local chairman a while yet to see 
what will happen; (hat at lawt meeting of n. .\. .S., at Reading, he will tell the 
members of Just wiiat <ie< urred at Broad Stret't, as he tigreecl to do this when 
he was elected to tiie (jlliee of local cliairman; that there will be no one el.se 
serve as local ehairuian; that If they oust him tiiere will he none there. 

Boyer state<l, In a slow and d<‘llbe,rati' manner, ns follows during the inter¬ 
view: “If a fellow that Is crooked will serve well as general chairman H. A. S. 
and Is foxy he will he sure to gel a hue lob w Ith the P. It. R.,” and cited others 
Marr and Hartman, ahaig with (he ihs'larallon. 

That tlu> meuiliers of tlie, O. It. T. I). A. & S. on tlie Schuylkill division P. It. R. 
began to get wist' to the proposition hitler imrt of last December, and they are 
convinced of the true situation. 

This Interview was prearranged by IVenrlch and myself after he had a 
short talk with Boyer on Tuesday, when Boyer put a much different line of 
statement to Wenrleh. I went over notes of tlie interview with Brotlier Wen- 
rich to-day after tlie talk with Boyer, and lie will write Brother Miller this 
evening of the Interview, as iH'r Jliller’s request. Therefore I am sending it 
only to you. 

T. E. Ei.i.is. 


As TO Rki.vTio.Nstiie Bniiii \ iiik I' I! It v\i) tiik O. It. T. I). & S. 


I’liii viai rill V. I'v, I’chruarii 21, 1913. 

Telegrapher .1. P. (’oiiiiell, Iladdonlield, N .1 . M-eoiid (rlek at P. R. R. tower, 
said In part as follows to-day: 

That .1. W. Kelley, telegrapher, has bis'ii employed on the Atlantic Division 
P. R. B. for the past tliris' years or more; that he understands Kelley Is n 
Close friend of L. K. Marr, New York; Hint Kelley is a southerner, and it Is 
thought he came from the B. & D. Ry. in Vlrglnlip to the P. R. R. That last 
spring (1912) Kelley representeii to him ((^omiell) that If himself and the 
other operator then employed at “ H I ” tower. Hnddonfield. would join the 
0. R. T. P. A. & S. he would guarantee them at least a $5 per month Increase 
In wages right away; that himself (ronnell) and Telegrapher H. Panacoast 
.lolned with Kelley and paid him $1 each for membership, but ns there was no 
Increase In wages, as per Kelley’s guarantee, Iwth dropjied out, refusing to pay 
any more money into tlie order. Kelley Is an organizer for the O. R. T. D. A. 
& S. and works third trick “ H I ” tower, Hnddonfield, N. .1. 

That during last summer (1912) Kelley was relieved from his duties as teleg¬ 
rapher for two or three weeks by Extra Telegrapher O. A. Coppage, and It 
was rumored that Kelley was down on the Baltimore Division, P. R. R., 
doing “gum-sh(¥>” work among members of the Order of Railroad ’Teleg- 
. raphers. Kelley hlnisv-If told the men at Hnddonfield that he had been on the 
Baltimore Division, but refrained to state what he was doing there. It was 
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also rnmored that Kellpy was on the P. R. R. pay roll at that time, but he docs 
not know anything about the facts In the case; so states Connell, 

That the above-named vacation was the only one from " H I" tower for 
Kelley so far as he remembers. 

Note.—I t will be rememberetl that Auston wanted Tatlow to go among a 
mnnber of O. R. T. men on that division and Tutlow’s refusal to do the dirty 
work la the cause of the split between Tatlow and Auston, ns given by Tatlow. 
Itoardmnn at Winslow states the same thing, ns do others a(X|unintc><l with the 
matter. Now we find a I*. R. R. telegrapher was rellevisl from duty for the 
purpose. Dates have not htH-n given me account nonmemory, but siiim" will bo 
furnished with other Information on this subject In t'uUne reports. 

T. E. Ei,i.is. 


WlMISOU IlolKI.. 
Daniihir l.'i, t'JIi. 

11. 1!. P.: 

Sw Hrotlier Weiirieirs letter, Inclosed, for liles in this ease. 

T. E. E., 

(Iriu'i'dl l’liil<i<U'llilii(i, Pit. 


Jlr, T. E. El.i.is, I'a. 


Tin; tlAiinKNiKK, 

NewMiK, X. Y, lU'iciiitur (I, t'Mi. 


De.ar Sm .\Ni> I’,ROT!ii:i!; On the l.Yth of October, 1012. Itrother W. M. 
t'hllson, of 71 I’leasmit Street, t'anaiidalgna, hired to 1‘. R, It. on Elmira 
Division, nnder Mr. .1. .Shears, division operator, who asked him If he was a 
member of O. It. T., and when he wa.s advised In alllrmative, he (Mr. Shears) 
told riiilson he had iK'tter drop it as It was not recognized by the P. It. it.; 
that the o. It. T. I>. A. tk S. was the organization to get in, as they were doing 
lldngs, etc. 

I took ItrotlaT Cliilson in O. it. T, at Towanda, I’a., in fore iiarl of tins 


\ ear. 

On elflier N'oxenilier ti or Xo\enil)er 21, 1012. Ilie itajinasler a.siced Hrotlier 
L, M. Itumsey. How nixnit tli<’ teiegrapliers strike? M'liereupon Hrotlier Utimsey 
said. “Don’t know; no donlit we will hear more alanit it,” wliereu])on the 
liaymaster and I'lerk gave Idni a snilT and lairse latigli. N’o doulit tliey are 
doing this ail over tlie system. “ 7;i." 

Yours, fraterimlly, 

I’Ai i, A. Wei.vrich. 


P. S.—Yesterday got promise of lliroe delinquents to pay up and eolleeteii; 
got one promise to come in. Hoys on Sliino line elamorlng for meetings at 
some convenient iKilnt; for instance, Canandaigua. 

P. A. W. 


As lo P. It. it. FosiiaiiMi Di'.m. Okoimz vnovs. 

I’ini loKii'iin, I’A., June 8, JHIJ. 

Mr. H. H. Pebham. 

I’icKliIcnl, A'rw York ('ihj. 

Devb Sir axp Hrotiier: Telegraplier Weaver, P. R. R., Phlllipsbnrg, N. J., 
recently stated to Brother S. (1. Slinaaton, Iiwal elialrmnn, Frenchtown, N. J., 
that: “P. R. R. Telegrapher Harte, clialrman the D. A. S. above Phllllpsburg, 
liad been telling the men up that way that If they would Join the D. A. S. they 
would get a raise In wages. When the “ hand-out ” occurred last March no one 
above PhllUiisburg received any of It. Harte hiniseif includetl. Harte did not 
like this, and took the matter up with Telegrapher Vetter, the D. A. S. man 
at Lambertvllle, N. J. Harte claimed Vetter said to him, “ Well, now, boy, get 
busy and get these men all In the D. A. S. and you will all get something In the 
next advance.” Harte was not satlsfieil with this, and said he wrote Vetter 
about as follows: “I have not received any advance at all yet, and I want It 
as promised, and so do my men. Now, I will give you 10 days to fix It up, or I 
will give the whole rotten shooting match away.” It Is said In a day or two 
Division Operator Cross and Telegrapher Vetter went to " C B ” tower and held 
a long Conference with Harte. Immediately after this the list was corrected 
to' include two more towers op the upper end. It is not known how Harte was 
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fixed up, but Weaver suggests by a hand-out. 
lelleent uihI »utlstle<l, ’tls said. 

Fralernully, 


At least Harte now seems very 


T. B. Eujs. 


P. R. It. ALLEfiKD r)lSrli:,MI,NATION NM> CllKIK ION ON ACCOU.NI OF ItS EMPLOYEES' 
MElltlEltNUIP IN CEIITAIN I.MlOll (IRC.AjNIZATIONS. 

PiTT.sKi'uuH, Pa., February i, 1913. 

Mr. 0. Z. Stover, Im-al clmiiTnan O. II. T.. coninilttee, Monongahela Division, 
I'. It. It., uddre,s.s 2i;i I'll'lh A\eiiue, Pittshiirgli. Ph.. says a.s follows: 

That A. G. Mitchell. saiioiTntenilciil P. It, It.. Pittsburgh, Pa., said to him 
after calling him to hl.s olllce last fall, that If he (.Stover) expected any pro¬ 
motion on the P. It. It. he would hiiie to withdraw frian the Order of llallrond 
Telegraphers. 

That If the company mvded a train di.spatcher and there were two men to 
pick from, one a memla'r of the O. It. T., the other a iionmeinber, ability equal, 
the O. It. T. man Inning iidMinlage in scnioril.\. that the noiimember would be 
chosen for promotion over tiie (>. It. T. nienilier. 

That there lime been .scleral men proiiioUal iner him, and none of them have 
better records and none of them more ahiliti than tie tins; timt he is absolutely 
sure tills Is due to Ins mmnhersliii> in tlie ti. It. T. and his ixisltion as local 
chairman for the men. 

That at one inteniew with Diiision 0|v>rator C. .T. Isler, P. It. U., Pitts¬ 
burgh, Isler told lilm (Stoier) that the o. It, T. was not popular with the 
P. H. R. and would rieier be recognized by the ciniipany; that he understood 
the O. It. T. It. A. A M. was all rigid and being rei-ognlzed by the company; 
that Stover was making a big mistake in his ai'tivities as Iih'uI chairman. 
Btover dL'clnrea he cau mime other instances in connection with thesi> features. 

T. E, E.llis. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 11. 


National IIotei., 

I>. Heptrmhrr 15, 1912. 

Mr. H. Tt. PEUHAir. 

President (>. It. T., ('ilii. 

Dear Sib and Rrotmeii: .As per your insiriictions of the 9th Instant, I nd- 
dresswl meetings on the P it. it, id the following points; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
WHIIainsjiort, Pa.; Bimini. N. V.; I.hIi-oIm'. Pa.; Red Bank, Pa.; and P^reeport, 
Pu. I found the men at all lliose places imttiiislastlr and ready to back up 
their eommlltee to the extoiil of striking If It lieoomes nei'esaary. They have 
every conlldenee In the eommlltee and .vmirself. 

From persomil talks wllli the prominent men of each of the divisions that I 
visited and my per.somil observiition I am of the opinion that 1)0 fa-r cent or 
better will strike should one lw> eallod. 

The ofllelals lime visited eiery eniploioe and in some Instnnecs, especially the 
ladies niMl old employees, have endemored lo iiitimidatc them into saying they 
would not strike. Tlie hnlles were toid tliey would never lie permitted to work 
apilu and tlie old (‘mplo.iii's wen' advised that they would lose all rights In 
old-nge pension fund If they struck. 

Eiiildoyees who have lieen su|ierunmiated by tlie Pennsylvania R. H. Volun¬ 
tary Relief A.s.sociathin have been advi.sed that they would be expected to re¬ 
turn to the company's service .should a strike take place. 

In the territory I visited you can depend uiam the employees walking out If a 
iRrIke Is called. 

The company’s organisation oiits no figure In that territory, as there are no 
members worth mentioning out there; I only leariieil of two of them. 

Yours, frnteriinlly. 


•T. A. Newman. 

Firat l'(ce President O. B. T. 


Mr. H. B. Perh-lm. 

PccsWcflf, Cily. 

Dear Sib and BRornER: Within the past week I have addressed meetings of - 
PenusylTanla employees In the telegraph department at Greenwood, DeL; 
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WHmtngton, Del.; C^ninden, X. .1.; Trenton, X. .r.: and ItnUiniorr, Aid.; ineetinf; 
In all about 400 men. The.v are ver.v much Incensed attainst tlie treatment they 
have received from their emplo.ver and the way their a>mndtti>e hud bi'en ustal 
recently. 

The situation Is (urfher turgrinateil hy the coniimny iittentptlnK ttt form an 
organtsuitton of Its employees to Ite used for Its own purpose, the tsimpany being 
willing to meet repr<>sentutlves from its own organl/.atlon and treating with 
contempt the comndttee that was elected by the employees to represent them. 
The company wants the sinidl minority to rettresent the great majority, and as 
a consquence IIX) per cent of the men favor a strike. 

I canvassed the sitiiallon closely and jon ma.\ ndy uihui the truth of this 
statement. 

Praternully, yours, 


•I .1. I ti’.uytonr, 
I'nurth roc I’lXsiilcnl, 


FERHAH EXHIBIT NO. 12. 

I‘. It. It. VoI.l NT.MiV ItKTtFK. 

rin.sin iii.ii. I’.t., Fi hruary J, 1913, 

Mr. r,. Z. Stover, local chairinau. I*. It. It.. Monongahcla division (O. R. T.) 
cominlttia*, 24.t .'hh Ave.. riitshun;h. l‘a.. to-ilay stalls] In iiart as follows: 

That in 1910 the A'oluntar.v Itelief (1*. It. It.I bei-ana' prai’tleall.v a compul¬ 
sory proitosltlon; that It is the rsilicy of the company to nor engage the siTVlces 
of men who can not successfully pass the A’ol. Ifl'f examination: that while 
he does not now belong to that relief it is due to tlu' niauner In which he has 
filletl out blanks and answered ((uestlons by examiners: lliat It has 1>et'n 
suggested to him by the division operator tliat “.\on do not need to go into 
ver,v clo.se details, the.v do not uissl to know all alaiut you.” word.s to that 
effect: this In an endeavor to get Stover to pass ilie examlnution and takok 
membership, which Stover does not want, ihslarlng the Vol. Ifl’f Is but a 
graft. 

That it Is a popular and general belief among the employe's of the I*. K. R. 
that several years Is-fore they reach retireinent age demotion Is given them in 
order to reduce rate of pension when retirement comes to-them; that pension 
rates are arrlvetl at by the average wage of tlie man during the last 10 years 
of service. 

Tliat the P. R. R. gaiiusl a ver.v large sum of money tlirough the “laying 
oft” or discharging its shojmien and tlie strike resulting from this n<'tion in 
1011; that there were men In the shops who hud Imsmi In the .service for 25 
years and all those who were dismissisl from the service or went on strike and 
belonged to the relief lost all they ha<l pahl Info it; those who were taken back 
went into the service ami into the Vol. Ri-llef as new employees and members; 
of course, those who were bai reil bj age fj-oiu the relief are not members. 

T. K. Kr.i.is. 


Pitii ..viPKi.eiti.v. Pa., I'rhruarii 1), 1013. 

Conductor Newcomer, work extra. 1142. on P. R. R,. lietween Ibsires and 
Chester, Pa., Feb. 1.5. 1913. among other tidngs stated ns follows: 

That the P. R. R. Vol. Relief Is eompnisor.e. inasmuch that an applicant for 
work must pass the examination of the Vol. Relief examiner Itefore a peisltlon 
will be given, and if not successful with the examination no position will l>e 
given the applicant; in other words. It is join the Vol. RTf or no job. 

Station policeman, P. R. R.. Broad Street Stn.. says same thing and adds 
that he was never asked to join the relief, but was put there at once before 
he went to work, pays $1.60 each month. I understand same thing exists on 
the Philadelphia ami Reading R’.v. 

There Is also reports that the P. R. R runs a double Insurance; that Is, 
when they put a new employee Into the $600 claw* they place bis risk with 
some regular insurance company for $1,000; this was mentioned by Con¬ 
ductor Newcomer and also Operator W. H. Ulbson, Moores, Pa. 


T. E. Ellis. 
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riiK.ADKirniA, I’A., April 22, ISI9. 


Mr. II n. 1‘KRirAM, Vi'cHitlcnf. 

Louifi, Mo. 

De.\i{ Sir and I^roiukr: H(‘f(‘rrlnjr to artirlc r> in your petition to the Indus- 
trlnl ('ominl.s'<loii. it l.s u imittor of dlsr us-'ilon lunons some of the employees of 
the P. U. U. that a lai'Ko nutnlier of the foreiKiiers who enter the service of 
that eoinpany, ami, of <*our.se an? eoinpelled to eontribiite to the Vol. Relief, do 
not Klve their <'orre<'t nufue.s frotn one reason or anotlier. In case anything 
JiapiH'iis to these iiH'ii tliere is no le^al rotirieciion whereby the heirs or bene- 
Ilclaries may reciom’. It is said tli<* eoinjiany oOielals understand this feature, 
Vours, fraternally, 

T. K. Ki.lis, 

})('!icvry, 1‘Itiladdphia, Pa. 


I*l.^ v.svn \\r\ Lim-s Wkst ok IhrrsarRort. 
l.NDiv.N sf‘oi IS Division, Okfk-k of Division Opkrator. 

VoliinihifH, Ohio, ]f(nj 7, 

Mr. A. n. Dantz, X. I. (Uihiit, htil. 

Dk\r Sir: Ih‘pl\htu to uuir note (»r May 1. the company furnishes you the 
iMisillon aiui pa\s .\ou lh<‘ salar\. and as they have an insiu'ance for the benetit 
of emph>.\e<‘s. wish all einploxoi's (o hv members of tlie K. D. 

It siHuns to me it Is a mistake for a man not 1<» he a member when lie is in the 
servhr. of course, If yuii ran not see It that way, will send you a blank for 
witlalrawal. 

Very truly, .7. if. M( Ai.pink, 

hifiaion Oinrotoi\ 

^lAitrii 78. 191.’!). 

(jOO. F. lloiVnian. (Ill Daupliln Stn^et, Harrishurjr, states that he lias 
WorktsI for the P. K. it. for tliun* dillereiit times, tlio last period being f»)r six 
yt'ars. 

He was laid ofT In Novemher. 19i;{—furloughed—in company terms. 

For tlie llrst thre»' monflis after he was furloughed he continued to pay his 
Aolunteer Itellel pnjments j)f .'j:!..'')!) a nuuilh. The fourtli montii the company 
refuse*) Ids payment, sajlug (hat h<‘ had hecai dlsmisse*! from tlie service. They 
did not return lln‘ .fil.oP whh'li lu' had pai<l after leaving the company sorviw, 
nor Is It their <'ustom to *lo .so in shullar liieidences. 

Mr. HofTinan says that lu* ludi\iduali.v has ns’eive*! as nuudi from tlie relief as 
he has juit Into if, as he was .^ick for L*7 monllis on a stretch, liut Ids case is 
typical of the company practice. 

Oeo. F. Hoffman, 

\V. H. 1*1KRCE. 


To who it vonccrnal: 


IlARKisBium, J*A., ilfan7t 20, JOto. 


This Is to certify that I. the UMdersiune<|. do hereby state that I was fur- 
louglHMl on Mareh 2S. 1917. and that the l\ K. U. necepted relief money after the 
same. 1 was als*> dropis'd from the service about June 15, 1914. and have re- 
ceipts that the sahl R. ]{. (’o. a^^i^pte*! relief money for that entire month and 
did not offer to return to me tiie Mirplus. l will also state that I was In the 
tlrst-class relief. 

David McKee. 


I^KNNSIIVANIA IJaILBOAI) WoRKINU ('OM)rnoNS, Telkoraphers and 

'I'ow KUM KX. 

AVorking conditions are coutimiiin.v going from lva*l to worse on the railroad 

On tlie PeniKsylvanla, in the I'ldhidelpldn distrlet, It wouhl be hard to picture 
the exact conditions, for It Is almost heyomi dweriiition to give n truly accurate 
pen picture. 

In speaking of the telegrapliers ami towermen In the vicinity referrei! to It 
must be said: While wndltlons In the rtsvnt past have been well-nigh uubear- 
able, the company has lately lxH*n heaping insult to injury by unc'eremoniously 
laying off large numbers of men and closing up offices. 
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It was rumoml that one morning soon after the last lay off ns high ns 25 
telegraphers reported for work at one place and nothing for them to do. The 
recent lay off Is not the first that has occurretl this year. 

It Is Iteglnnlng to look as If the telautograph may s<Mm Ih» u.sed ns an excuse 
for displacing more men, for these machines arc In-lng Installtsl ami in(*s.snge 
Imsiness Is being diverted through other <diaimels, the object umiuestlonahly 
iwints In the direction of further retrenchments. 

It la not because the duties of the men In this department have In any way 
Ies.aened that the C(nnpnny has found an excuse for this reduction, on tho 
other hand the work is continually becoming harder aud harder, with lu) 
relief In sight; and In.stead of giving some foi-in of assistance by putting on 
additional men they are Just doing the opi)oslto, and aibling unjustifiably to 
our already trenu'iidons burden. 

This burden to which reference la made, and upon which bs) much emphasis 
can not be placed, can only be piidured In an Illustration of words, and will bring 
out more clearly the true meaning of this so-called contention relative to work¬ 
ing comiitions. 

The list of physical wrecks, lu-ematurc deaths, etc., about to be simwu, has 
l aused deep sorrow and distress in many home.s, from among our assoclati's - 
luissed ami present—with whom we have workisl shoulder to .shoulder, and in 
behalf of whom we are now registering a i)rotest of words. 

Tile list alxait to be presented are of men wlm are, or have lasui em- 
ployeil In about tlins' or four of the block olllccs of tills little terminal di\lsion, 
and reference is made to the particular individual rases, so Hint others wlio 
follow may benefit. 

The following is a partial list of Ihose of tlie employees affected mi this 
division, and while tierhaps in one or two instances may not he sliown just as 
accurately as iniglit he, jet they are given as nearly correct as ]iossihle at lids 
time. 

The two follow ing sudden deaths occurred, a few brief weeks apart, and early 
in tile present year, 1!)14; 

t'alicr .Selhu's, telegrapli operator, “A” tower; died suddenly on his return 
home from work mu' <lay In early jiart of present year. Put In many years 
.service at tills olllce. In prime of life. 

William C. Frazier, telegraph o|>erator, “(!” tower; died suddenly al his 
hmne one day after work early part of pre.sent year. See many years’ service 
at this ofliee. lie was in the prime of life. 

It was perhaps about five years ago Unit the following dentil occurred: 
IM. .T. Flynn. levernian, “11” tower; died suddenly on his way to work one 
morning, while in tlie prime of life; hardly past 47 years; was an old employee; 
formerly worked at “ N.” 

The following is a list of those more or less seriously affected physically, 
and presumably directly the result of overwork ; 

.lohii O'lJrien, IcM-rman, “11” tower; i>hysi<al wreck; has hism confined to 
his home, and absent from work for over a year. Doubt oxpresseil as to his 
recovery or return to work. Has .seen many years’ service, and Is aged about 
4"! or 47 joars. 

William Duffy, levernian. “B” tower; physical and nervous wreck. After 
iH'liig confined to his home for many months he was finally removed to an 
insane asylum, wlicre he now Is. He, also. Is over a year away from work, 
and (ioubt is expressed if he may again return. He Is an old employe!*, ami 
about 47 or 50 years old. 

These are all men of families. 

.Toseph LTeau, leverman, “N” tower; physical wreck, and 1ms been ah.sent 
from work for the past 4 or 6 years. Doubt expreased as to his return to 
dut.v. Was one-armed man, and having family, being aged about 47 years. 

James Hutton^ levernian, “ N ” tower; physical ami nervous wreck for about 
two years. Was absent from work for over a year before returning to dut.v. 
Now working over a year. Is on employee of over 30 years’ standing, and is 
about 49 years of age. 

Death; Rotiert McNutt, leverman, “A” tower; physical and nervous wTeck, 
having died In early part of present year after some months’ confinement to 
his home. AVas also a telegrapher with .same company some years previous. 
Was old employee, and agwl about 48 years. 

Death; Harvey Miller, train director, “ N ” tower; physical wreck, and said 
to have died in the almshouse broken hearteil. He was an old and faithful 
employee, and a demotion he received hastened his death about three years 
ago. He was about 58 or 60 years of age. 
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Thfi (ollowlng deaths were undoubtedly hastened because M worry over 
their work. These men died iKWsIbly within the last 3 to 5 year* t 

I.ew Brown, leverman, “K” tower; died at about 65 year* old, after brief 
illness. Old employee. 

John Beatty, leverman. “ C ” tower; died at about 66 years, after extended 
Illness. Was an obi employee. 

Willard Brown, teleKrutiher, "B” tower; died at about 50 years, after brief 
Illness. Was an old employee. 

Th following victims departed for a premature grave without having hardly 
reached the age ot .TO years, and all died within a year or two apart, and 
about perhaps ten years ago: 

T. O. Gallagher, train ilirwtor, “A” tower; physical wreck, and died after 
a brief Illness. Without a (hmht overwork hastened his premature death, 
For years he worked thi.s nerve-racking job without any assistance, but soon 
after Ills death two ussistiiiits were appointed. He was an old employee, and 
aged about 47 or 48 years. 

It. F. Doiiecker, ex train dirwtor, “.A" tower; died a suicide, while holding 
the position of yanlma.sicr at Broad Street Station. Unpleasant surroundings 
hastetusl his end and rumor had it that his sudden death was the cause of u 
thmit of demolioii. Aged about 48 yi'urs. 

U. M. Myer.s, c\- train director. "X” tower; died after a short sieknes.s, 
Imstcned by tlie death-dealing grinil at “A” .soon after his appointment ns 
yardnm.ster, having tsen eletated to the position left vacant by death of 
IHmccker. Was old cnt|>loyw‘. Age about 48, 

Here is muplhcr vlclim of the dreadful “dally rtisli”; M. E. Casey, tele¬ 
grapher, "JK” olH(S‘; physical and nervous WTeck; absent from work 2 to 3 
years, and In bad shape* yet. Still eontlmsl to his home. He is an old and 
fultliful employee and in tin* telegrapli department many years. He Is agetl' 
about 48 or .Sd. 

The following Is an aililltiunal ii.st of towermen who were seriously affected 
hy this iM‘rve-r!icking ihiily ilrudgery: 

1. F. Gill, train director, “A” tower; collapsed from the strain while on duty. 
After a lay-off perhsl ami reettiwratlng he resumed his usual occupation. In 
service iiiuny years, and aged idiout 47 or 48 years. 

L. M. Hatton, ex-train director, "X" tower; Itecame a physical wreck, and 
after an exiemlwl lay-on: returnetl to his work and finally acceptisl a new posi- 
Gou of clerkship to Hu* yardmaater. He has been long In the service, and Is 
aged atamt 49 or 60 years. 

W. J. Wilson. e.x-train dins-tor, "A" tower; beoante a physical wreck, and 
after a gri’iit loss of time finally aeci*pted a new position at Washington, I>. C., 
with the new Ti*rmliml Co. tlu'te. Was about 30 years In the service, and now 
aged |M)ssHiIy ,Vt years. 

.1. K. Osmond, ox-lrain illreclor. “X” tower; collapsed from the strain while 
on iluty. and after an extended lay-off retiirntxl to work In the capacity of 
leverman, which Is a dechled demotion. He has been many years In the 
aervlce, and Is aged possibly 4tt or perhaps less. 

W. 0. Cox, trulii director, “N" tower; became a physical wreck. His con- 
dlttmi was aided none by the foul atmosphere from the large engine yard close 
by, besides the arid fimu-s from elwtrle batteries located In cellar of buikling. 
After much loss of time he finally got locnteil at “B” tower, same occupation. 
Has been long In service, .sml is aged about 48 years. 

Wm. J. Wil.'ain, electrlelan, "N” tower; became n physical wreck and re¬ 
signed Ids iKtsitlon to get away from the ttnliearablc surrouiulings. T^e foul 
atmospheres here also were iinythlng but- favorable to his condition. He bad 
lost much time through sk-kiiess and was forced to this action In the Interest 
of his health. He was an old employee, and about two years ago, when he 
resigned, he was about 69 years old. 

CbrI*. Shread, elertrlclnn, “N” tower; became a physical wreck, and Is at 
present confined In a sanltaritim. He Is away from work for the past six 
months or more. He, with others who were affected, frequently found canse 
for complaint over coutlitions and the filthy, unbearable atmosphere. Aged 
about 47. Worked 12 hours. No vacation. He was old employee. He filled 
position vacated by Wilson, who also worked 12 hours and no vacation. 

The following Is a list of men who were forced to free themselvea from their 
jobs rather than snbmit to coiiGnnal tnjnstlce and the nnbearable snmmndhigs: 

D. C Wckson, train director, "A” tower; reltnqnished his position and ac¬ 
cepted a demotion at another office as block operator to be reeved from the 
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tremendous responsiblUtles. Is an old employee, very steady, and ageil about 
48 or 50 years. 

C. D. Richards, train director, “A" tower; resigned his position about five 
years ago. Old and steady employee. About 45. 

J. W. Rlchman, train director, “A" tower; reslgne«l position couple years ago. 
Old and steady employee. Aged about 36. 

Elmer Derr, day operator, “ X " tower; relinqul.sbed his day Job for a night 
office at another end of the district (no promotion) to be. away from the 
* grind ”, the abusive tactics of those in authority, and the unliealthy sur¬ 
roundings. Old employee, and age<l iihout 3.5 yeais. 

This is Just a few individual cases iilcked up hurrle<lly from the termiiml 
division and noted here. Many other such cii.ses may b<‘ traced l),v a more 
careful investigation. All the above Information Is simply presented to clearly 
define as brietly as pos.sil)le the intolerahlc conditions under which the men 
here are forced to put up with. 

The greatest nninlier of case's referred to is confi]ie.l to practically the last 
five years, with perhaps just a few running ns far hack as 10 years. 

Previous to 10 years ago such occurrences as desc-rlbed were of very, very 
rare existence. C'ollapsj's and brenkilowns were not then known and deiillis 
in this department seldom happc'ned. It is clearly seen by this that theiv Is 
something wrong, and something Is radically wrong. 

It Is a fact that most all of these men reterr»>d to had .some ex)terlence with 
organization at one time anil know of l(s advantages, hut unforlmoitely a( the 
present time a very small iiercentage of them are allillated with tlie labor 
movement. 

This Is the secret of their trouble, and had these poor nnfortiinate human 
derelicts not almndoned their organization as they did there would not have 
been such a sad story to tell. 

This subject matter Is not being presented from any selfish mol Ives, nor Is It 
appealing for any action In behalf of the afflicted ones; on the contrary. It Is 
purely presented as a lesson In the advantages of organization. 

This diX'S not Infer, of course, that we wish tliese imfortnnntea any further 
had luck: far from It, for it Is only natural that we symiiathlze with them, btit 
after all tliere is little to he accompilslied by sympathy; therefore we are eom- 
pelled to direct our activities more and more earnestly in the direction of 
organization. 

The men who have t)een lucky enough to continue nt work ami who have not 
yet been stricken down In their tracks are surely beginning to show “ the worse 
of the wear.” They are beginning to show Unit worn-ont at'is'uranee, and num¬ 
bers of tliem are becoming very nervous, and this is plainly visible in their 
dally makeup. It is remarkahle, Indeed, that they have not been driven to 
drink. 

Siteaking of retrenehments, this imiy Is' jnstlfietl to fierhaps some degree on 
the railroad, but absolutely not amid the rank and file, wliere the lash la fall¬ 
ing and where all the useful and talmrlous work Is (ione. Higher up there is 
lots of opportunity for exterminating waste. This Is the sort of waste that 
undoubtedly was referred to when tlie railroads were, urged to reduce their 
operating expenses. A little Investigation Is all that la necessary. 

At several of the block offices <m this Phliadelphla Tennlnal DIvl.slon and 
where bnndretls of trains are liandleil dally, there are no levermen emplo.ved. 
although they are erinlpped with the electric-pneumatic Interlocking, and the 
telegrapher has to do all of this work, handling the switches and signals. 

Some of these offices control subway and tunnel trains and make movements 
on their respective sections controlling trains running on from three to five 
divksieng of railway. 

(1) One morning recently a telegrapher reported off sick who had work«l one 
of these offices where tunnel, subway, ami surface trains were operated. No ex¬ 
perienced man was available for his place. A telegrapher was sent to this 
office who was not fbmiliar with the work. To overcome this great difficulty 
the IB-hour dectrlcinn on duty down stairs was called up to help out and r^ 
vnested to operate the Icwws tor balance of the day, which he did. 

(2) At a similar office close by and where the night leverroan’s services were 
dlspeiwed with not long since, the day leverman tolled to report until late In 
tto day, and consegoenHy the telegrapher on duty was forced to handle the 
enormous tmalaess single handed during the busy hours of the morning. 

Daring the busy season, in the snnaner months, when the vacation list la In 
opnatlon, at these offices the greater porthm of the men work from 80 to 40 
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ainl 50 (lays before lUey got n single relief dny, niul then when It Is their time 
for viK'Ulion tliey get ii stingy week or 10 diiys. Some of tiiein do not even get 
a viientlon and some of them get only one relief day a month. 

At one time It was the eustom to give all oflices, or most all, ten day.s' vaca¬ 
tion aiMl two relief days monthly, but since the men’s organization has been 
disrupted the company has taken advantage of this, and many of such privileges 
liave been abolished. 

If the telegrapher and towernmn had any brains at all he might be only 
working three or four days a week, .last like .s(ane of (uir locomotive engineers, 
and be receiving l)lg wages like them, for their position Is Just as responsible, and 
more so than that of the englneman, but It seems they can not see the length 
of their nose. 

Among other things which have proved to be a great annoyance and affecting 
lever na>n (logelher wiili ila' ground suilclimcn) is tlie fai-t timt l)oys are Is'ing 
lironght Into service to llil tiiose positions, ami for the most iiart they are the 
sons of olTlcbils, foi-emen, or other inlliauitial Individuals direclly or Indirectly 
assoclatetl with the* company. 

When a lever man (or a switchman) tries to get a dny off for some good and 
sufflelent reason he Is Invarlalily infornusl that nothing can be dipiie for him 
and that there is no boy available to till bis place. 

Wlien these bo.\s ar<' llrst <‘mi)loyed they are started as messengers; then, 
after a few weeks, or lawhaps less, they are used as tcleplione oix>rators at 
some tower, 

I'snally at “N" tower. West Pliiladclphla yard, these boys are “broke In.” 
TIds olllce controls llie big |)assenger-i ar yard there and is tlie principal feeder 
for Ilroad Stnsd Station. The messenger boys and leleplione boys eniplo.ved 
there are (uicouraged to plik u|> the work, pay close attention to the lever 
manlpnlatlons, and within a Inlef period of lime they are presspsl into service 
as levermen, ami they arc also used on tlu‘ grouml, tilling the capacity of 
switch ti'ndcrs. 

In these capacities the boys mentioned are required to report train movit- 
ments, bidh in the yard limits, to and from the main tracks, and also transmit 
orders betwwn (he yardmasler (ami other otilclals) and the train crows. 

'I’he ages of tliese boys range from 10 (o IS ami 1!) years, ami there are 
Instanct's where they have fdle<l some of these positions at the age of 14 years. 
When lhcs(> boys get to learn a little .somelldng about the work, then the situa¬ 
tion of (he men concerned becomes almost unbearable In many cases, for they 
usually know more than a man, and the boys are, besides, encouraged by those 
In authority. 

They go so far as to ilirect train movements and the like when the man in 
charge Is busy on plauie or otherwise engaged or temporarily absent. 

Wrecks, delays, and other forms of confusion have already occurred by such 
Irregularities, and there are Instances where men have sidTered discipline 
bt'cause of the same, ami (here is evidently no redress. 

In cases where trainmen or enginemen are Involved and where discipline Is 
to be dealt out, the towerman Is forciul to keep quiet ami not divulge these 
Irregtdarltles for fear he himself would be puidstusl and perhaps lose his job, 
and all because of the fact he has no organization to back him up In his 
protest. It these things could be made clear to the train hands and point out 
the ilangers to wlddi (la\v are exposisl it is jiossilile that there would be a 
different story to tell before many months, Ifor their henellt they should 
Insist on the recognition of our organization and eticourage the unorganized to 
unite, thereby hastening an understanding whereby all these dangers will be 
ellnilimterl. 

In former years It was the custom to (unploy older and more experience*! 
persons In these iiosltions, especially for tower work, but a change seems to 
Imve occurred, and not for the hotter. 

Either cripples or old e.\p*'rlenc«l men ustal to be given the preference with 
a chance to 1111 these Jobs on levers, but such opisirtunltles are rare now. 

Hesldt>s, most of these Iwiys who hold the po.sttlons seem to be able to do nearly 
ns they please and “ get away with It,” ns the men In charge offer but little 
re.sl,stnnce, presumably because of the influence back of some of the lads. 

Promotions for lever men ami operators seldom occur, but when a chance 
vacancy of this character does occur some “pet” usually gets the Job, and 
who, very often, comes from another department or branch of the service. 

The towermen here in this short district, which is commonly known as the 
elevated, are all old, experienced, and faithful employees. The company does 
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not seem to appreciate their value; neither are they holding out any siwlai 
inducements that would in any way tend in the direction of encouragetuent. 

The wages are not such that a man can afford to take a day off once in a 
while to rest up; on the contrarj’, it takes every cent that one can make now¬ 
adays to keep the wolf from the door. Besides that constant grind, grind, 
grind mi tlie Job keeps the diwtor almost constantly on the move twopplng us up 
for Just one more day’s work. These doctor bills must be paid, and nearly all 
of us have some good-sized hills already 

Nearly every day you hear of some new victim In some of the ilepnrtments 
who is •• all in ” and Is not now working every day like he used to. These are 
facts, and all that a person has to do Is simply go amongst ilie men; you can 
see it right in their faces. It shows up clearly and no mistake. About worked 
to death, so to speak. 

Recently an engineer liad some slight trouble witli his engine, and it was 
getting cIo.se to leaving time. lie called In one of tlie towers to retairt the 
defect, and recomniendiHl a change of engines. The poor fellow was Just about 
ready to collapse. He was sim])ly "all In.” He was a nervous wreck and he 
looked it. Hundreils of Instances may be quottsi, but why continue? There 
Is a reason for all these terrible things, lietrcmhmenls and further retrench¬ 
ments help it along. The work is carried on Just ns hard after retrenching ns 
It was before, and Just ns much of It. But we are urged to hurry, and If we 
are not inclined we are politely Inhirmed that So-and-so dcs's it and we got to. 
So there you are. Organiziition can Improve this condithai if it will iialf try. 
This same state of affairs exists among the trainmen ns well ns that of tlie 
enginemen. Their boss also has got them all about half scared to death. 

The men In all the towers alike have the same kick. .\11 you can got out of 
theta Is, “ It's hell; It's hell.” 

Attention might be dliecivsl to one, for illustration. In West I’hlladelpliln, 
that 1.S known as “ N ” tower, or otlierwise " the madhouse.” 

I'p until about three years ago this ollice was in charge of a train director, 
one who directs movements to be made. Some changes occurred in the district, 
and ilnnlly the Assistant ytirdmasters were given desk room in this large tower. 
After stune few months, and when the .^. Y. Ms. had slightly familiarized 
themselves with the tower work, It was intimated that sotue f<‘vv of tliem were 
desirous of taking hold of It themselves and running It without a train director. 
Anyhow, preparations were made for the change, and tjK' train director was 
finall.v removtsl. At the saint' time one or two of tlit'se Y. Ms. reallzetl it 
would undiuibtedly work a liartlslilp on them, hut the “ bright lights,” or the 
younger element In the moveiiient, had tliat wish carricti out. for their desire 
iiretlomlnated. They were now tlestlned to fill two ptisltlons, iliat of assistant 
yiirdtiinster and also tiiat of train tllrector, anti they are now making a sorry 
jillght of it. Of course they are saving money for the comivany, and naturally 
the Job is niatie hanler for soiiieboil.v. Besidt's, trains are Is’lng matle up and 
iiiovetl; but how? Wrecks, delays, and Inconvenience to the traveling public 
la the result. Human wrecks, also, is one of tlii' rv'sults. These A. Y. Ms. try 
to make up trains, and they also try to move tlieni. There la lltlle or no .system 
in their methods and mismanagement doiiilnales. There was no seeming siieclal 
instructions given these men us to how their work should lie performed, and 
now they are having a hard time to hold their end up and ke<*p things moving. 
They do ns liest they can at making up iraltis and make a very faint attempt at 
directing movements. 

Making up trains is one thing and directing movements Is another, and that's 
sure. 

The passenger ynrdmaster lias a corps of assistants all over his district. He 
lias two special assistants wiio work 12 liours, day and night. They are in 
cliarge of the West Philadelphia district, and make “ X ” tower their head¬ 
quarters, all the assistants In the district coming under them. Tlie two 12-hour 
men get in the neighborhood of ^I-IO per month, and the other assistants get, 
Iierhnps, $15 to leas. 

The “rule” at “N” tower is about like this: The 12-hour man “calls combi¬ 
nations,” and his 8-honr assistant also calls combinations, all at tlie same time. 
Then they get busy on the phones, and tlie leverman la being continually 
prompted to “ keep ’em moving.” It he moves them right, then ail is well, but 
If he moves them not right then the vulgarity and sarcasm is something un¬ 
bearable. Conductors and trainmen take a turn at it, suggesting movements 
to the leverman at times, and he is supposed to take notice to It, and usually 

38816'—S. Doc. 41-5,64-lr-vol 11-23 
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tiilogH po wroiip ugnia, then tliero is Wore trouble for the iwerinan. Aod to 
Itelp the leveriimn iilong lu liis troubles the telephone boy or ft© messenger 
boy gets on the Job, and as usual must obey; tlien, 9 times out of 10, there Is 
more trouble fur him. tVrceks imiuuierable hare ooeiirred at this piaee, and 
some mou have been hurt and many suspended because cf this state of alfalrs. 

No (HO men of these assistants call combinations alike; that is, whea they 
do call them. Invariably, their principle Instructions to the leverman Is, 
"Keep ’em moving; keep 'em moving.” 

Very few of (hose men kiimv iiiiylhing about interlocking, know little about 
tiie routes, and pruotloaII,v nolliiiig al)out (lie switch or signal numbers, and 
there is cuntiuiml <'oiifu.si(in. 

Tills is a vory big yurd; in fact, three yards in one; and with 30 to 40 tracks. 
Itoud engines and sliK'ters are eonstanlly on the move, making up, backing, and 
pulling em]>ly passenger trains, (jnee in a great while tliey have tin occasdonal 
pussenger in, liut not very often. On srs’chil occasions, or in emergBncy In- 
stanees, we lind it necessary to liandie loaded ones. 

I)lsel|iline for yard men is just ns severe as for men conttulllng tlie pas¬ 
senger tracks. 

Not long sinee a swdeh faMeil (o work at tlds place, and the electrician tvas 
callisl to remedy deleet. He made il safe to make one movement over it. 
Then a movement was awalliiig to pas.s over same switch, hut over another 
point. Tile leverman proiesied lliat It was unsafe to do so, but the man in 
clnirge Insisted tliat lie do it. Tlie result was a wreck; engine and cars de¬ 
railed. For tills tlie leverman and elecirielun were both disciplined. 

On iinollier occjislon wlien tlie man in eliarge was busy on tiio phone, the 
phone boy eidled a comliinutloii for a road engine to buck in from engine yard 
to pick tip Ills train. Tlie leierniaii hail to oliey. Tiie route was not proiierly 
protected and .slionid liave liceii carel'nlly gtmrded liy tiie a. y. in. in charge. 
The result was an eiiiiily draft of coaches backed straight inlo the side of 
the road engine, (lerallliig and wrecking the nilling stis'k. For this a brake- 
man got a lery seveie snspeiision. In fids instance all liuuds hud to jump 
hurrleilly to save (lieir liies, and lliere were some niirrow iisciilies. 

This is some of tlio' nitiiiy, many experienee.s at tills point. It is tlie result 
of one man trying to fill two men’s jobs. But It’s liecoming oomiuon now on 
the railroad—one man doing two or tliree men’s work. It's about time some¬ 
thing was done to sloii It. It's dangerou.s. 

Tlie way men in aidliorlly talk nowadays is sometlilng ridiculous, for tJiey 
dtsniind Hint you not only curry out the work of your own department, but 

tliey also insist liiat it’s ollierwisp—for you work for tlie - - ■ -. railroad and 

you got to do this, you got to do tliat, and you got to do just wliat I say. In 
other words, tliey liisimiale tliey will take an eiiginemim off his locomotive to 
tamp ties, if necessary, or a telegriiiiiier or clerk from ids office to drive spikes. 
This is practically tlie siiualion in so many words. And they even brag about It. 

Anollier uiilieariilile uniio.Miuce at “N” is tlie fact that these a. y. m.’s come 
on duty and sit right down to work with their fnil strciet clotlies on, and In 
some instances wearing tlieir overcoats. I'p goes the windows at their pleasure, 
and stay tliat way niitil they see fit to close lliem. I’lils In the dead of winter, 
too. The leverman iiiid operiiior in tlieir office garb are forced to sntTer atnl 
l>ay doctor bills, 'I'lie only satisfaction you get is, wlio tlie hell cares. 

'These a. y. m,’.s figlit one aiiutlier like eats and dogs. Their responsibility 
Isso very great tliat tliey keep nagging and pleldng at one another In crazy 
straggle trying to keep Hie Im.siuess iiioviog on time. Just lately two them 
almost came to lilow.s. Tlien one of Hiem will turn around to the leverman and 
say, "Have you got that—why Hint movement we were just talking about.’’ 
Ttten tlie leverman i.s In wrong again if he don’t happen to have It 
These men are all old cmplo.vei's and came from the train service, and an 
old man is not young by any means when It conies to handling this kind of 
bastn^. This case miglit compare with the taking of a canal-boat captain 
and placing lilm in charge of a large, modern oci^an liner, and It makes neatly 
a timlhir comparison. They tliremen reorganization—^meaning, you’ll lose your 
jfift. Iftey threaten everj'body, wlien it suits their convenience, in the strncgle 
beeping business moving. , 

Very often when a regnUir a. y. m. is off for a few days or «n vncatlan then 
they will saad a conductor or a brakemaa to tUl his place. Ofteiter the latter. 
TUs is ntd all ifieasant. 

^’hen a leverman or an operator reports off aoct sfekness or fte like, then 
usually It is a case of double up. This means 12 hours’ work, and Its n hard, 
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hanl mropMltlon. tor, tnil}', -8 hours U really .too long to work la one ot these 
Interact 

Another thing is the dlfliculty of getting to the ttrilet while on dut.T In some 
of these offices. Very often a man is compelled to go tlie full 8 hours witlumt 
helng able to attend to the wants of nature, either bemuse of the rusli of busl- 
imss or the fact ttmt the toilet is unhandy to reach at tlie proiter time. B<-sid«o 
some of these toilets are filthy dlrt.v. 

The a. y. m. has been very successful In Imposing .several of his duties over 
to the table of the telegrapher, ami the latter mii.st be good, for It will not 
benefit him in the least to raise a protest. He knows what would happen. 

During all these hard time.s when business Is so “bad” tlie traveler will 
oecBsionnIly see some ladles riding in smokers among the men, and because of 
the overcrowded condition of the rest of the tiuiu. (in these trains you very 
frequently find passengers staniiiug for Imurs, and no seats; tlien, Ueskles, there 
are very many instances wliere they got to ofien their own trap doors to get 
out of the curs at the stations, liecause of not enough of trainmen. 

There has been much said about Irregularities In these page's; In liow many 
of these Instances lias the law been broken? In si'verHl, undoubtedly. 

What fain he done to prevent recurrence? How Is tills to be stopiied and the 
law breakers puiiishetl? 

If tills grind is to continue, as it Is .shown in the list of victims here recorded, 
what Is to become of tbe iiildillomd liuniaii derelicts tlial will surely ri'siilt, 
following their maimed, shattered, and disfigured condition? 

Tile slaugiiter has become uiibeurahle, and I he turulng point should be at 
hand. Praying and apiieiiling is out of tlie question. Something more radical 
slsjuid be tlie order of tlie day. Henmuds sliouUl lie onr ullliuatum—nothing 
less—for this is a life and death struggle. 

We should urge tlie eiiglneinen, the tralnnien, and conductors to take notice. 
We should urge that tliey alfl us in an attempt to gain recognition. We have 
the proof, and we can show to tlie world tiiat we have a real gi'levance. We 
positively would get the suiqiort of tlwsc organisations. We alreafiy have been 
a.ssured, locally, that tliey will stand by us. Tlie gi-ievance l.s .lust as nnieli their 
grievance as it Is ours, for their mcmliers are In danger of lii.iiiry from Irregu* 
larities, besides some of them are being punished or susiiended unjustly—and 
Is this not a grievauce for them? 

No time like the present, and now would lie an opportune moment for action. 

If an organlisatlou with a hundred or two men can coiiimaiid r(>spect of the 
officials of the Peuim. It. R. like a certain eletiK'iit that now e.vlsts. Insignificant 
its it Is, and get a lot of free advertising at the same time, what might we not 
CKjiect with our several huiidreil members. If we go the right way about It, and 
luickcd up by the influence of the other four great brotherhoods? 

The following is a proof of the contemptible frame-up: 

Tills circular was recently sent out from the olliees of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road, accompanied by a small book of so-called regulations: 

Pnii.AnKi.pniA, Pa.. October' 27, 19H. 
AH coacemed, telegraph department, Philadclphui terminal divtgioH; 

We send herewith copy of Regulations for the (Jovernnient of Employees of 
the Telegraph Department, effective October 1, 1914. 

It is to be understood that these regulations were propoaeil by tbe committee 
of operators who are members of the Order of Railroiul Telegraphers, Dis- 
patdiers. Agents, end Signalmen, sml have been agreed to by the company after 
various conferences with that committee. 

II. DivisUm Operator. 

The oppresseil ones have now been heard from, and their message Is In good 
hands. let us hope. 

P. S.—^The a. y. m’s at “ N " have alt stated times Innumerable that they could 
not perform their full duties properly and fully as It Is expecteil of them. They 
have all Intimated to their resp^lve levennen time and time again that they 
could not call combinations or look after the movements and attend to their own 
work, too. And this is a fact. 

The a. y. m. must keep a true and correct record Of all his cars as he moves 
them from place to place, and Is constantly making notations on his various 
sheets and lists, Is on the phones almost constantly, and giving orders to crews, 
and has not tfe time to call eonddsaaoas InteiUgeotly. 

Kieariy every time a l everi na n sets up a route without getting lavqier Instruc¬ 
tions It 1* Invariably wiwig ; then a signal must be put to danger, which is in 
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floktloa of the ivwpaoy's rules. This Is oae oC the principal reasons for t&is 
protest. These men have coofessed their Inability to Bll the tiro imltious. 

Recently uu a. y. w. picked up a paiier weight, savagely, because of sonle 
Irregularity of (lie levenimn, and showed a disposition of firing It at Ids bead, 
saying, If It was not for the law, etc., what he would do. If this was a Johe It 
was a serious one; besides, there was a number of men present, and It was very 
humiliating to the leverman, who was Innocent of any wrongdoing on his part 


I’uii,.ii)KLeHi.i, I’A., March 23, tilt}, 

Mr. II. n. rKRHAM, 

1‘retidVHt, at. Louis, Mo. 

Peab Sib and Hbotiier; .Some lime ago iny attention was called to the Illness 
of Brother W. l'\ Dully, leverman, “ B ’ tower, this city, and who resides at 
1643 N. 57th St., Phlla., I’a., and who holds a card In the grand division of this 
organizatlou; 1 was advised that his illia'.ss was due to overwork, (Last sum¬ 
mer I (called on Brother Dufl’y, when he produccHl his membership card and re¬ 
quested It to he held secret for the pre.sent at least.) In view of the above, I 
tmmndtately cidlwl at his residence to pay my respects and to see if there was 
anything the brothers could do for him. Mrs. Duffy advised me then that 
Brother Dully had bwii taken to an asylum and that nothing but his work put 
him where he Is, and that -Mr. Duffy worked some thirty years for the P, R. R, 
Lust week 1 learmsi that Dr. Chas. J. (Javanagli, 1.718 Pine Street, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., was Brother Dolly’s physician, and determined to call on the 
doctor, W'hleh I did wilh the following result: 


Dr. Cnvanagh says that during the mouth of Nov., 1»1,7, Wm. Duffy, with 
whom he hud bi'cn acqualntisl for .some twenty-odd years, came to him in a very 
nervous condition, claiming that detectives were following him, and that the 
P. R. R. was laying for him and watching him to find a cause to discharge him, 
threatening to commit suicide, and lalioring under all klmls of hullucinution.s. 
The doctor says he trlwl to have Brothel- Dully admitted to Klrkbright's Sani¬ 
tarium, hut the specialists told him that Klrkbrlghts would not think of such a 
thing (Klrkbright’s Is an Institution for the ellle, and, I am told, chargra from 
$20 to ,$40 per week to keep a party Ihei-e), but tliat linally he received word to 
bring his patient; but is unable to say who Is k(s>|)lng Brother Dully (here, but 
thinks the P. R. R. is doing it; he says he noticed a notation “ Pennsylvania 
R, B.” on the slip and .$5 when he signed up, and is not sure w-hether it meant 
place of employment or that the comimiiy was putting up the cash. (I saw Mrs. 
Duffy since the Interview wilh the doctor, and she tells me that she Is putting 
up the cash at the hospital, hut that the company had an Investigator there, and 
that she ex'iiects’them to do sometliing more than pay the n-llef before very 
long. Mrs. Duffy Is getting (lie relli*f money regularly.) The doctor says 
Klrkbright’s said they would kis-p him for 13 weeks, and that he Is there now 
since .Tan. 3rd, 1!)14. (Mrs. Dully further states tliat one of the first questions 
the comimuy lusixa-tor asked her was whether Brother Duffy was a member of 
any of the R. R. organizations, and says she replied (hut he was not at this time 
but had lieen until this Man- trouble came up In 1000.) Doctor Cavarmgh says 
h'e'bns known Brother Duffy and his entire family for some twenty years and 
knows that his present i-ondltion is not due to dissipation, nor was there a strain 
or taint of ln.sanlty in the entire Duffy family, and Is therefore of the opinion 
that the mental strain of his work drove Mr. Duffy insane. Dr. Cavanagh says 
he Is willing to testify to the.se facts at any time, but requests that he be not put 
on the stand as a spe<-lallst, as he is nothing more than an ordinary physician. 

I gave the facts above set forth to the insix-ctor or investigator on Thursday 
nlglit of last week. 

Fot your Information. 

Yours, fraternally. 


Pai-i, II. IVenbich, 

Oryanircr, General Delirery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HSRHAX EXHIBIT NO. 13. 

PirrsBUBOH, Pa,, January IS, ISIS. 

' Mr. Michael neune.sy, sIkk' cobbler. Pitcairn, Pa., an intelligent, old-fash- 
toned Irishman, 68 .vears of age, with a shop facing where the scenes occurred 
In 1011, in connection with the shopman's strike, said to-day: 
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, That he saw about all that occurrml, so much so that he iieBlected his work; 
that the company nwloubtwlly useil methods which they hopwl would bring on 
trouble, but that the people there were level-headed people and It could not be 
done. 

That one day a dozen or two P. R. K. Company “ bulls " (these people all call 
them " bulls ”) marched up and down the streets of tlie borough, he feels, for 
the purpose of Inciting the people to violence, but .that the lawple were too wise 
and did not molest them; that this marching was not repeatal nor had It been 
done before that day he saw It. 

That the P. R. R. sent for the sheriff to Interfere; the sheriff came to Pit¬ 
cairn, but found no trouble and said he could see no use in in.iking e.vpeuse 
for the county by bringing dei)utles tliere. as everytldng was peaceable, but 
after this, as the company was not .succeeding In keeping men at work In their 
shops, as the strikers were successful In persuading tliose working to quit and 
Join the 8triker.s, the sheriff was again sent for by tlie comi)any, and he came 
wltli his deputies, assisting the company us above, lie suiiisises at the expense 
of the citizens of the county, a demonstration of the strength of capital and 
corporations over labor, as he put It; tliat he believes the company now renllzea 
it made a great mistake In 1011, as It lost the cream of Its shop employees at 
Pitcairn; the methods used were very bail, and tlie men only wanted tlie right 
to Join and belong to their union. 

.Iitdd. Rruff is sheriff of Allegheny (N>., I'ittsimrgli, Pa. 

T. E. Ei.i.is. 


PirT.snrBGH, I’.v., .lanuary 2d, 1913. 

.11. I>. Cameron, ph.i'lcian and burgess of ilie borougli of Pitcairn, Pa., to¬ 
day, among other tilings, said as follows; 

Tliat on llay l.S, 1011, he left Pitcairn. Pa., at 5.03 or 5.04 a, in. for Fayetto 
County, Pa., for the purpose of looking at a piece of tlmberland. Met there a 
Mr. tviii. Oler. That he returned to Pitcairn at (1.30 or 10 ii. ni. same date. 

Tliat tlie night before (.May 17) he told Cldef of Police Porter of his Intended 
trip on the next day and asked Porter to act as mayor until lie returned; that 
It was known about a week before by citizens of Pitcairn that hi' was to muka 
the trip. 

That when he returned he was told that the company " bulls ” had marched 
in the borough streets, hut of course he hud not witnessed it. I asked him If it 
was supposed that the chief would act thus. He hesitated and said, “Well, It 
has been said that the president of tlie council is (he man, hut, of course, was 
at work dui-ing the day and could not do so.” 

That he sent for Sheriff Bruff, who came to Pitcairn a number of times dur¬ 
ing the trouble; that Bruff, he was sorr.v to say, synipathizeil with the men and 
made light of the idea of sending deputies Into the town, claiming tlie action 
was not needed ; that It is a fact that Bruff made siieeches favoring the men. 

“Q. What, in your opiniou, brought on all this trouble. DoctorV— jV. Well, It 
was outsiders; the P. It. R. objects to Its eniiiloyees belonging to unions coining 
under the .4. P. of I.., giving Us reasons for suggestion, that the A. F. of L. 
makes so much trouble for both employers and employees; the P. R. R., however, 
does not object outside of that. 

“ Q. Did you meet the heads or officers of the four other organizations, tralm 
men, engineers, etc., that came here?—.4. Yes; I met them; Mr. Lapp, of Balti¬ 
more, was one. I calleil them to m.v ollice and had, with other citizens, a confer¬ 
ence with them. There was no P. It. R. ofllclal there; this meeting was for the 
pui'pose of finding some way to get the shopmen to return to work, cease strik¬ 
ing.” 

Cameron says many strikers told him they did not know why they were out 
on strike. 

That quite a number moved to other towns, Irvin for one, and then came to 
work on trains, as they did not want to go to work from Pitcairn on account 
of the action of the strikers at the “ bridge,” where they congregated, hooting, 
calling those who went to work “ scabs ” and other vile names, this action by the 
strikers was the reason he (Cameron) insisted on S^rlff Bruff sending deputies 
into the situation ami which he finally prevailed on Bruff to do. 

That the day that 130 or so of the P. R. R. “ buils ” came across the bridge 
and lined up it had been reported to the shop officials that a man wanted to 
go Into the shops to work, could not do so account strikers, and had taken 
refuge in Mr. Lewis’s store, but that this report proved to be an error; the 
" bulls ” were sent to help thfs suppos^ Individual out 
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That thP attitude ot the stTlker.s at the brldRe at all tlmen was one of force 
ami not moral M\mslon. 

That the sheriff hud about 40 deputies there: that most of theui were ap¬ 
pointed from the ranks of the strikers. 

That he has no idea whatever why the P. It. U. “hulls” uiarcheil In the 
Btroets the day he was out of town; that they did not do so before or after thAt 
date (leavlnft it for me to find out, I suppost'). 

That after his conference with the olli<'ers of the four other brothcrhtsKls, 
he called on a lot of strikers, amona whom was Charles Denny, and told them, 
making It very strong and clear that the attitude of those olllcials meant that 
the strikers would receive no as,s|.stunce from tlwise hrotherlasKls and did not 
Iiave their sympathy ; that they acre not In accord with the actions of the men 
on a strike, urging them to go hack, etc. 

That he (Cameron) was 1*. It. it. doctor, 18t)3 to 1S!W, hut never received 
any wages, simply grantetl a pass; that he quit the job because there was no 
money In It for him. 

Oamcron, answering my question relative to company laj Ing off men, said, 
“ Yes; I think they did; a few, not many though.” I hlnte<l at a thousand; 
he laughed and sahl, “One third that numher would 1)0 nearer It.” 

That he was through the 1*. It. It. “hulls’" headquarters; made a complete 
visit to all cars; thinks th(‘ comiiatiy had about 200 of them tlu‘re; thought the 
“ bulls ” looked ordinary tnen, pretty fair-looking lot of men. In fact; that he was 
also through the head(iuartcrs of the men ImporpMl In by the comiiany to talm 
place of strikers. 

“ Q. Doctor, are you acquaiided ultli .Mr, Keppic? -.V. Yes, .sir; have known 
him a number of years. 

“ (J. 1^) you consider him a good citizen; is ins word good'.'—A. Ye.s; Kepplo 
la a gotal citizen, and I will acce|it any statement he might make ns the truth. 

"(j. Are you acquainted with .Mr. Korn, of WHmerdliig't—A. Yi*s, sir; Born 
Is also a good citizen, als>ve the average in intelligence, and a man of his 
word. I will aci'Cpt his statement as truth.” 

Cameron says that about fifty <hiys ufter the strike was ealled a lot of 
strikers engineered a " return to work In a hoily move," Ixvause they did not 
wish to call any stigma down niwm them.selves singly; that “hundreds” re- 
turnwi to work in tlibs movement, all Inside of 48 to !M5 hours, 

Cameron also said of Born and Kepiile that he heard them talk to the men 
In eommlttce room several times, and that he eonsblensl their talks very 
reasonable and that gowl uilvlee was given by them, (if Krtssnaii lie .said, while 
he was not so well aoquninttsi, he did not like Ids manner so well, ete.; that 
there was a foreigner on the cimimltUs' that “ wouldn’t do. ” words to that 
effect. 

Cameron said the “few” men laid olV were treatisl so in Foh’y and March, 
1911, he*tH>lleves. 

That ho never saw ear loads of si l ike hreaUei s linaight into the idace. 

T, K. Ki.ms. 


Pi iTsai lion. P\., ,/aiiiiiirii 1913, 

Hknby PoSTKit, night polieeiiiaii, I’iteairii, Pa., to-day. among other things, 

mid; 

That dnring the shopmen’s strike at Plleairn, Pa., P. It. B. shops in 1911, 
l)e did not make any arrests, nor did lie ha)e oecasbm to make any arrests; 
that everything was peai’able: that neither dhl the day polleemeu have occa¬ 
sion to ari’est anyone during that iierlod. 

That there was uo occasion to bring either deputy sheriffs or the State 
constabulary; that deputy sheriffs were brought in, but that was because the 
strikers were successful in persuading workmen to Join the strikers; that 
this was not done by force, however; that the strikers were also persuading 
trainmen to assist the strlBers, but did not use force In either casie, but talked 
to them. 

That the day the P. R. R. “ bulls ” marched through the streets of Pltcnlm 
the burgess had gone out of town; that the night before this the burgess had 
.said to him that he -was to be out of town the next day. and requested him 
(Porter) to act as burgess while he was atvay: that the “bulls” marched 
early In the foreuotm; that ho did not molest the “bulls"; that he went to 
his home and retired at 11 a. m. 
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That the strikers nor cUImBs molestetl tlie “ bulls ”; that hail they done so. 
he ■would have called Sheriff Bnift on phone; Inter suld would hnve culled 
Mr. Conrsan first, as he was president of the council and his superior horouBli 
officer; that he did not know the "bulla” were to march; that no one hud 
said anything to him about It, and that he dlil not know why they luarcInHl; 
that It was not done previous to that day nor after that day. 

Asked If he had orders to call Ooursan or Bruff. he said, did not remenila'r 
of such orders; that It was a long time ago. two yenra ago; this was a favorite 
answer of his; seemed very reiuctant to talk about nuytldng c<ainected with 
that strike. 

Almnt tiie first answer he made me was. " I do not know anjthing almit It," 
but gi’atlually ois'iml somewhat. 

T. B. Ki.lis. 


riTTsnt’KGil, l’.\., Jamiarii >!), 191,1. 

Mr. M. L. Kkck, real estalc agent, I’ilcaini, I’a., tills evening, in the presenee 
of four wilnessi's, among vvlioin was I). A. .siherrer. said as follows; 

Tlnit there is no doubt but Unit .1. F. t'oursan. I’ilealrn I’. U. It. shops, 
is rcsiiiaiaible for the nmiclilng of the 1*. K. K. speeial agents through lhi> 
streets of the borough one day during llie sliopmen's strike in 1011; tiiat the 
burgess wa.s out of town that day; that no inareldng was done before or since 
that day; that Mr. Coursan was in I’itcairn on tliat day. During the ciai- 
versation Keck .said that (lanmnai Is hurgess laily in a uoinlual way; Unit he 
accepted tlie office witli Unit understanding; tliat J. F. Coursan is president of 
the Connell. 

That the sy.stem of “on and off” practlceil by the P. R. R. In Its Pitcairn 
sho))s is very wrong and unjust to the men, aiul was one of the causes of the 
men attempting to organize in 1911; tliat tin* P. It. R. disiTiminatffl yet 
against tlie niercbants of Pitcairn who were sympathlzer,s with the men in 
1911; that he was at the nii'eting In'twisui the burgt'ss, the four trainmen 
brotherhootls, and a few other citizens; it was arrangeii for. and proved a 
success in starting the men liack to work. Tills meeting mentiomal by Burgess 
flameron; s<*e retxirt. Ktvk leans strongly toward the railroad company. Do 
not think he knew who I was. 

That an agi'eeiniMit was made Unit one "1)1111” iiilglit eome to the post offieo 
for mall eucli day. 


Pn i siii iiOH, P.V., .lanuary ^9, J9IS. 

Mr. McKei.vkv, retired. P. It. It., Altoona, I’n., east end simp, foriuimn. now 
on P. R. U. pension, at the liome of Mr. .1. T. I,ewls, I’itcairn, Pa., tlilii evening, 
among other Uilugs. said: 

That lie as a menilH’r of tlie B. 1,. E. struck witli others on the P. R. R. In 
1877; tliat P. M. Arthur, then chief engliiwr that brotlierhood, declared tlie 
strike illegal and took the charter from the P. R, U. men; that he then left the 
union and never Joined It again; that some yetirs ago he became forenmu at 
East Altoona, Pa., was drawing $180 per nionth when retired, and now draws n 
$103 iier month pension less $2.50 [ver nionth, which is taken out account hla 
$2.,'i00 policy or death benefit in the volunteer relief. That the rale of a pension 
Is determined somewhat by the average rate of pay for the last ten years of 
service; that about the only bad feature connccterl with the vol. r’lf Is that 
demotion or lowering of the rate of wag<*a during tlie la.st ten years decreases 
the rate of pension, but lie believes the company fair in dealing with this matter. 

That In his opinion Mr. Thoma.s, former master mechanic for the P. R. R. at 
Altoona, was altogether responsible for tlie tllssatlsfactlon among the men in 
those simps, due to his policy relative to piecework; lliat a certain card from 
his office denoting certain changes was found by the men; tills dlssatlsfacthin 
caused the men to begin organizing; that the men in his shop were iu>t dis¬ 
satisfied, but sympathizc-d with tlie otiiers and also organized, but did not re¬ 
main on strike long, some coming back next morning; that Mr. Thomas left 
Altoona shortly before the trouble. 

63 years in P. R. K. service. 


T. E. Ellis. 
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As TO Conduct of Stbikk Brkakebs and “ Bulls ” During Shopmen’s Stsikb, 

1011 . 


The I'omnial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., t'ebruary S, 1913. 

Justice Thoinns Trlmbiitli, Franklin, Cuiul)iiii Co., I’a., on Feb. 7, 1913, at bis 
olUce salil. In part, us follows: 

That It seemed to him that the I*. R. B. placed their cars containing strike 
breakers and “ bulls” In such position that It might have caused trouble, due to 
the objectionable and beastly conduct Indulged In by tbo.se jieople In the presence 
of the citizens. 

That to his personal knowledge these men were many times guilty of de¬ 
liberate Indecent expo.sure of person In plain view of women and children; that 
he saw the.se acts on si'verid oc<aslons; that tla" inatter was reported to olHclals 
of the 1’. It. It., but without avail so far as he knows. 

T. E. Ellis. 


ATTERBURY EXHIBIT. 


The I'ENNsvi.vtMA ItArr.Ro.vii Co., 

(li.M.iiAi. (luicE, liaoM) Street Station, 

I'liilaih’lphia, ./line 3, 1913. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary I'nitrd .s7«tc.i Ciiiiiiiii‘<xiiin mi liiihmli ial h’llatimi.t, 

TiaiiHjiortatwii Ituihliny, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your leltcr of May I’o in regard to information which 
1 promised to supply the Commission on Industrial Relations: 

I nnderstand that Mr. S. C. Long, our general manager, has already furnished 
Mr. Walsh with a statement of arms amt annmmliion stored on our system, 
and that undt'r date of .lune '2 he wrote yon relative to lair polli’e organisation. 

If there Is any additional infm-niation .\on would like on the subject, please 
let me know. 

Yours, very truly. 


W. \V. .VriEitiiriiv, 1 ice Prcfiiilcnl. 


HUNT EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

The I’ennsvi.vvma Raiikom) Voivmmiv ItKiin- I>ei'art.ment. 

Ktlinbcr of membera of the relief finul irlio left .lerrire during the year 191k, 
thotrdng memberahiy, arerage length of serrice, eaime for tearing serriec, and 
claasificalion of oeeupation. 

Number of membei-s of the relief fund who left service during the 


year 1914-----41,412 

Percentage and number of those who resigned volun¬ 
tarily .... .50% 23,191 

Percentage and number of those relieved aecount of 
reduction In force and through no fault of emplo.vee, iLT/o 14,494 

Percentage and number of those discharged for cause. 9% 3,727 


Total- - 41,412 

.Average class of membership_ 1.44 

Average length of service.-- lyr. 3mos. 
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Cla»»ificatim\ of occupation. 


Officers, agents, an<J clerks--- 3.5% 

Wiirehouaenien, station laborers, iues.sengers, etc-ll.S'.o 

Telepbone nnU telegraph operators and train dispatch¬ 
ers .- O-S;.'’ 

_ 0 . 1 % 


Conductors on all trains- 

Brakcuien, flagmen, and baggage-masters on all trains 

Locomotive and electrical engineers-- 

Isjconiotlve firemen and electrical engineers’ lielpers— 

Yardmen - 

Shopmen - 

Trackmen - 

Floating equipment- 


7. 7o 
0. l7o 
3. 5</o 
2 . 87o 
22. i)% 
4(;. 4% 
0 . 3 ',;. 


1,440 

4,600 

.318 

;i07 

34 
1,400 
1,162 
0, .527 
19, 207 

no 


Total. 


41,412 












Payments by companies. 
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('ia&H of employees. 


IMtUod officers. 

Dlvtaton office clerks. 

Itaohtoftts: Blftok9mUhs,boiier makers, 

moldtfs, foTRe men, etc. 

Carpenters: Cabinetmakers, cur ro- 

nairmeo,eto. 

Oibtf shopmen. 

Wat^men.: 

All other employees on M. E. rolls i 
(laborers, etc.). 


Men. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 
yearly 
earnings 
per mao. 

Men. 

Total 

earning. 

ATMtkge 
yearly 
Mmings 
per mao. 

3 

$8,115.00 

$2,706.00 

2 

$4,477.80 

$3,238.90 

20 

17,047.80 

852.39 

14 

0,949.05 

710.66 

454 

499,501.20 

1,100.42 

226 

254,584.25 

1,126.48 

17 

17,231.76 

1,013.63 

34 

31,745.85 

938.70 

1,126 

833,363.65 

740.11 

486 

334,541.80 

680.77 

9 

5,?23.90 

635.99 

1 

672.80 

672.80 

43 

22,553.25 

524.40 

3 

1,788.30 

596.10 

1,672 

1,403,626.56 

sao.48 

765 

637*760.86 

. 
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Statmtnl ahomng overage yearly eamtngt of employees at the several Altoona shops for 
the year 1911 —Continued. 


Class of employees. 


DIvMon'offlcen. 

Division office cierk.s. 

IfaKhinlsra: Blacksmith-^, boiler makers, nio)ders,forgcmen, etc. 

Carpenters: Cabinetmakers, car repair men, etc. 

Other shopmen. 

Watchmen. 

Engine house men. 

Fuel and water station men. 

Car cleaners, oilers, etc. 

All other employees on M. E. rolls (laliorers, etc.). 

Total. 


Total average. 


Men. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 
yeorly 
earnings 
per man. 

18 

151,734.10 

12,874.12 

172 

102,315.05 

943.70 

2,21.1 

2,413,926.10 

1,090.79 

1,388 

1,221,850 00 

880.30 

0,3.13 

4,675,423.75 

738.20 

05 

66,255.72 

097.43 

081 

558,247.70 

819.75 

31 

21,888.80 

706.09 

52 

30,230.45 

581.35 

081 

734,191.70 

748.41 

11,964 

9,936,072.97 

830.60 


.\LTOoNA, r.\., April ^8, J9I5. 


CREIGHTON EXHIBIT NO. a. 

This stjitoni4‘iit is to rxphiin tlio ovhlent'e whoiv I wns unable to 

^n:<'nrat^‘^.Y tin* salaries. 

.Ma\. IX 

(t. W. Ckeiuiito.n. 


DirtHton o/ficei's Altoona 8ho))8, year JUll, 



Monthly 

rate. 

Yearly 

earnings. 

Total. 

Altoona machine shops: 

Superinieiident motive power*— 

0 months at*. 

0 months at*. 

Assistant engineer motl\ e pov cr *— 

Omcmthsati. 

Oioonthsat*. 

(lenenU road foreman of engines'. 

(leneral locomot ive lnsj)eetor. 

• General cartospeetor*. 

Master mechamc. 

S700.00 

600.00 

291.50 

238.50 

233.20 
212.00 
166.76 
325.00 

205.20 

S4,200.00 

3,600.00 

1,749.00 

1,431.00 

2.798.40 
2,544.00 
2,001.00 
3,900 00 

2.462.40 
2,308.80 
2,544.00 
2,001.00 
1,5.39.00 


Do. 

General foreman. 

Do. 

192.40 

212.00 

166.75 



128.25 



$33,078.00 

Altoona car shops: 

300.00 

3,600.00 

2,462.40 

Assistant general foreman. 

20.5.20 

6,062.40 

Juniata shops: 

Master mectumic. 

Assistant master mechanic. 

291.50 

170.55 

205.20 

3,498.00 

2,154.60 

2,462.40 


8,116.00 

Sooth Altoona foandrfes: 


3,862.00 

1,81A80 

Assistant general foreman. 

134.65 

4,477.80 







61,733.80 

1 



IAU tbeae officers were carried on this particular shop roll, but tb^ bad cbat^e of and devoted th^ 
attention to tlstcperatton of all shop# on the Eastern Pennsylvania Division (Uarrisbuiy, Philadelphia, 
T 7 Tooe,B«Usrood,Cr«B 8 oa,)fount Carbon, State Line). 

* Chance of cfficm; less eipericoced mta socceediog old men, hence reduction of rate. 
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CRBIOHION EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

(The rcnnsylvanla Hallroad Compaiw, Eestern Pennaylrsnla Division. Office of General 

Supci’lnlendent.l 

Aitoona, Pa., May 9, 1915. 

Hit. Frank P. W.\i.8H, 

Chairman United Utaies Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Dead Sib: In ni,v testimony before your commission we quoted figures from 
Altoona machine-shop reports covering the jwiy of ordinary laborers, under 
which head we have 492 day workers w illi an averiige monthly w.uge of $.52.8;! and 
87 iileceworkers with an averagi* monthly «age of $69.47. Among these men 
were Included 28 hlgh-rati'd men, his ause they fit into this elusslileatiun bett» 


than any other, us follows; 

■ Cents. 

1 storehouse-attendant gang leader _per hour_44.8 

1 laborer gang leader-do_42.3 

1 storehouse stock man., - do_41. 4 

6 storehouse stock men _do_88.6 

2 lalHirer gang leader.s___ . do_37.2 

1 laborer gang leader_do_34.7 

4 storehouse .sKs'k men_do_32.0 

4 laborer gang leaders __ do_30.7 

2 lalatrer gang leaders. _do_28.2 

8 storehouse attendants_ _do_28.2 

8 storehouse utteuduuls-do_26.9 


Tlgtse high rates resulliHl largely from the fact that their lairtlcular work re- 
qulrtal a better quallthsl laborer than the ustml laborer's work, and the.v carried 
with them an advanced rate. When (he company made the two separate 10 per 
cent advances and the tl per eeni advance in pay it was applied to air alike, 
resulting In the above high rates for this class of servlet'. 

It. W. CitnuiHToN, 

Oeneral tSiiperinlcndent. 


HARPER EXHIBIT. 

Pout'E Dep.\rtmi;\i~1'knn-.syi\am.\ Itviinovo Co. 


Manthly wage. 

_$212.00 

_ 146.75 

_ 96.20 

_ 89.80 


rmi.voK.i cm \ - irKvotjf mitku.s. 

1 superintendent_ 

1 Inspector_ _ 

1 captain_ 

1 lleuteniuit--- -. 


543.76 

Three of these officers have State police authority: one is tinlfomied. 


EASTESN I'ENNSYI.VAMA DIVISION—HEAOqt ARTKRS. AI.TWt.NA, I’A. 


1 Inspector- 145.79 

6 captains-- 657.20 

9 Keutenauts- -- - 833.95 

78 patrolmen_ 6.002.10 


94 7,639.00 


All of these men have State police authority; CO have uniforms. 


WMTEBN PENKSrLVANIA DIVISION—HKAIHJVABTEBS. PITTSBrSCH, PA. 

1 Inspector_ 145.75 

4 caiRalns- 484.60 

9 lieuteoauta_^- 840.80 

46 patrotmen_ 3,488.60 


80 

All of these men have State police authority; 10 have uniforms. 


4,009.65 
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Ktw JESSET DIVISIOS—HEAtKJUABTBUS/KEW YOBK CITY. 

2 Inspectors____ 806.05 

8 captntns--- 83n, 20 

• Tleatenants----- flW?. 60 

101 patrolmen-7,197.60 

115 8,740.35 

All of these men have Stale polke autlun lt.i ; KKl ha\o nulforms. 

K II. 4 W. It. n.—HEMJtiV MtTKltS \VM MINI,ION, llEL. 

1 Inspector_ 145.75 

I captain_ 110.00 

4 lieutenants_ __ 319. 20 

28 patrolmen_ 1.709.85 

29 2,390. 80 
AH these men have Stale iHillce aullairit.v; 21 lia\e nnil'iirm-;. 

CENTUAI. m\ISI(l\ - !IHi«irAltl I.IIS W It L.l \.\l.sl'()Hr, e\. 

1 Inspector. ... .. _ . _ __ 14.7.75 

8 captains_ , _ _ .530.00 

4 lieutenants _ . _ . . __ _ 3.59.20 

28 patrolmen_ _____2.151. 00 

36 - 3,189.55 

AH of these men Imvc Stale-pelicc authority: 31 have uuironns. 

NOKTIIEItN IIIMMII.N — HV. VOQl AlirBliS IH'I'TAIA), \. T. 

1 inspeetor_ 14.5. 75 

2 ctiptains_ 212.00 

10 patrolmen_ 1.231.20 

19 1,588.95 

All of tliese men htiie Stttle-pollcc authority; 10 Itate uniforms. 

PHiAUELPiii.v iiai.Mi.vAr, niv.—UEAnyVABTEits PHtuma.eiii \. 

1 Inspector_ 145.76 

8 Heutenants_ 2.53.10 

32 patrolmen_ 2,052.80 

36 2,451.65 

Three of these men have State-poliee authority, while .St! lmA<“ city of Phlla- 
OelptUu police commissions. 30 of tJicsc olllceis liavc uniforms. 

OENEKAI . 

Number of men with Stale authority__ 36J 

Number of men with city authority- 33 

Number of men Avlthout commissions_ 1 

Total number of men_ 395 

Monthly tllsbursement of wages_$31, 4,59. Jo 

12 

02 919 40 
314 597 0 

877, 016.40 

The figures In the foregoing table represent the active commissioned police 
service of the Pennsylvania Ball road Company. 

Of the 895 men, 278 are equipped -with -nalfapms. 
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WATCHMEN TN CONJUNCTION WITH WII.ICE UEI'ARTMENT, PENN. B. R. 


Eastern Penna. division; Monthly wage. 

6 watchiiam_ _ .$348.25 

Western Pennu. division: 

28 watchmen__ L 909.00 

New .lersey division; 

181 watchmen_ _ . __ ___ 11,188.55 

P. B. & W. R. R.: 

3 watchmen.-._ 180.75 

Ontral division: 

4 watchmen___ 233.60 

Northern division, none. 

Philadelphia Term. iliv.: 

60 watchmen_ 4,133.00 


201 17,901.15 

12 


35 982 30 
179 911 5 


213.893.80 
377, 516.40 


593, 410.20 

In the main these men. known ns watelimen, are disahled employees 
physically unlit for .service in the o|ieration of trains, etc., and turned over to 
the police department, which assijjiis tiiem to duties compatible with their 
condition, watching shop gates, crossings, etc. 


AUSTON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


[ITleU wllli Btalcrai'Ut of .1. R. T. Anston, l•l•csl(^pI)t Order linllroad Trlcsranhcra. 
tlcNjiutcItcrs, ,\gcii(.s. 101(1 Signflluieu. 1 


I'ouisiilvanm lluilnmil, tut, 


Rate* ixiii Hiiltiiiiorr ilirini'iii. 

Men. Untr per iiiontli. 

16- ,$M1. 10 

1 - i;t2. .'0 

19- ,S9. so 

3- 00. 20 

1__ . .. S,S. 00 

7.-. . . _ S2. 70 

1-- .. St. 00 

27_ SO. 15 

17..._ 70. 05 

11. ... .... 74 20 

14- 73. 75 


Men. 


Kjito per month. 

15_ 


_ $70.55 

nil 

V,} . 

T) 

. .. 

__ 69.95 

. 67.35 

- 64.15 

_ 60.95 

.. 57.70 

-.- 57.25 

. 52.46 

- 30. OO 

1_ 

1 .. . . 

1_ 



240 


Raten of fioy on the netawarc ttirision. VemixutninUt Riiilroail, .tan. Ist, tOJ-j. 


Men. 

2. 

7. 

1-, 

1- 

6 -. 

1 .. 

2 -. 

1 .. 

6-, 

2 .. 

24 - 


Rate per month. 


Men. 


$147. no 
141.10 
121. a5 
96.20 
89.80 
86.60 
as. as 
sais 

76.95 
7a 75 
70.55 


12 

79. 

13 

24 

6 . 

8 . 


7. 

202 


• Probably a helper. 


Rate per month, 

_ $67.35 

_ 64.15 

- 60.95 

. 57.70 

_• 51.80 

- 44.90 

. 48.10 

- >26.65 
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Ratei pat) on the Tl'. J, <f S. tlMsIon, I’vnnutllrania Raihomt, Jan. I. 101^. 


Men. 


1 - 

Si. 


' ,.$141.10 

'Mon. 

11..... m35 

.. 100. 00 

21 ... .. 70. .55 

_ 93.00 

20_ 07. 35 

90.10 

42^.- _ (M. 1.5 

_ 89.80 

1___ 0.3.00 

__ 80.00 

13 . __ 80.95 

_ 83.35 

_ _ 82.70 

81.00 

20__ - --- .57.70 

1 __ 51.30 

2 __ ’42.40 

... 70.95 

_ 7.">. 00 

180 


AUSTON exhibit no. 2. 

I rill'd with slatoDiont of .T. R. T. Auston, president Order Roilrond TeleKi aphers, 
Despatchers, Aaeiits, and Slitnalnien. I 

IM!ii,AiiKr.i>ni.v, I’A., ■Iiinr J7, lOJJ. 

Ifr. S, I.ONd, 

dtnciiil Mnniiijcf Pf-nilii/lvniiin Linr‘> rant. Vilixliunih (ind Erie. 

liroad Sl.-eel Etiilidii, PUilutielphUi. 

Dear Sir; I nm iidvlsod that Prosidont IVrhnm. of du' Order of Ilnllnmd 
TeleBrnphers, SI. I.o«ls, Mo., lias failed a nieethi;: of the O. It. T. Kenei al foiii- 
mlttee, Pennsylvania Lines east of Plttslmrsh and Krle. 

Mr. .T. F. Miller, of Ilaltlmore, Md., Is the ehalnnaii of the eoamilttee and 
the meeting Is to be held In Hnrrlshnrg, Pa., .June 20. 

President Perhnni has expressed his intention to he present at this meeting 
and formulate some plan whereby the management of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road will be obliged to refognixe the O. R. T. general eomniittet'. Also that 
lertaln matters nfteotlng the Interests of the einiiloyees are to he presented for 
.\oiir consideration. 

As executive olllcer of the Order Railroad Telegraphers, Despatchers. Agents, 
and Signalmen, I feel it incumhent upon mo to slate that the O. R. T. com¬ 
mittee does not represent a majority of the employws of the telograiiii depart¬ 
ment, consequently the raemhership of our order will most assurcslly ohJiM't to 
any recognition of the O. R, T. general committee or any adjustments or under¬ 
standings entered into with that committee. 

In view of the harmonious relations now existing between our general com¬ 
mittee (O. R. T. D. A. & S.) and the management, I trust you may deem it 
no more than just and equitable that such relations shall not he disturbed 
through any contemiilated action on the part of Sir. Perliam or his committee. 
Yours, very truly, 

.1. 11. T. Ar.sTox, Prmiilrnt. 


Pun..MiEi.i’iiiA. Pa.. .iiipiiHt 20. 1012. 


Mr. S. 0. Loxo, 

General Manager Pennaglvania Linen. 

Broad Street Station. PhiladrlpUia. 

Dear Sir: Being advlseil that the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, of .St. 
ranils. Mo., Is again endeavoring to secure offlclal recognition, etc., the following 
protest Is filed In behalf of the employees who do not desire to be represented 
hv the organization referred to; 

Since 19<® another representative general committee has had many confer¬ 
ences with the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pitts¬ 
burg and Brie. The committee has been headwl at different periods by the 
following chairmen: L. K. Marr, W. G. Bucher, John W. Hartman, and C. M. 
Giles, all employees of the telegraph department: and the committee has been 
representative of and has legislated for not only the employees of that depart¬ 
ment, but also for employees of other departments who have been represented 
on the committee. _ 


> Tdophoner. 


SSSID’—S. Doc. 435.64-1—11-24 


t 
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Mr. 0. M. Giles is the chairman at the present time. The busing relations 
between the committee and the manaj^ment have always been harmonious and 
the results obtained for those the committee represented have been appreciated. 

It Is stated that the O. R. T., of St Louis, Mo., has secured the signature of 
2,700 employees and that 1,900 are members of that organization. The signa¬ 
tures attachtsl to what Is called a “ certlllcate of authority ” authorizing repre¬ 
sentation through an alleged committee formed under the laws of the O. B. T. 
and guided by the advice of Its national president, Mr. I’erham, who has been 
in consultation with said alleged committee. 

According to the St. Istuls people, they represent 1,900 organized and 800 
unorganized employees east of IMtt.sburgh and Krie. 

The general committee (Mr. Giles, cliairnnin) represents 3,278 organized em¬ 
ployees and 8,722 others, Including the 1,900 alleged O. R. T. members and the 
800 nonmembera. My estimate of the total mimlier of employees Is as follows: 
6,000 In telegraph dept,; 2,(XX) agents; 4,.')00 signal inalntaliiers, linemen, and 
electrical workers, and about 500 train despatehers and train directors. (The 
estimate for telegraph department includes telegraph and telephone operators, 
signalmen, lever men.) This estimate makes a total of 12,000 employees, all of 
whom are eligible to memberslilp In the orgaidzatlon I represent, and 8,278 of 
whom are represented by Mr. Giles’s geia'ral committee ns organized men and 
8,722 as unorganized. This rei)re.senlallon can be proved by data showing In- 
CTeased pay dlstrlbutisl regardless of n]<‘inhershlp in the O. R. T. D. A. & S,, 
but securetl through the argument of and the presentation by the general com¬ 
mittee, headia! at this time by Mr. Giles. 

In behalf of the 3,278 organlzisl employees who have not signed the cer- 
tlflcates referretl to I hereby tile a prott-st against any offlclal recognition being 
i^ven to the so-called corninlttee now In IMdIadelphIa, which Is headed by either 
Messrs. McOrnll or Miller, and is suhl to be composed of Messrs. Hex, Truitt, 
Fuller, Nightingale, and Arentlt. The reason.s behind this protest are as 
follows; 

1. The 2,700 certifleates to represent were secured by paid agents of the 
St. Louis organization, who. It Is alleged, made nd.sleading statements to en¬ 
courage the signing of the same. 

2. As there are 5,090 (esliinuted) employees In the telegraph dept., 1,900 of 
whom are clalmetl to 1 k> members of the O. It. T. of St. Igtuls, Mo., and 2,302 
are In the O. R. T. r>. A. & S. t>f I’ldladelidila. from an organization point of 
view the Phlladeliihla organization has the Itest of It. 

3. That the gtmeral coinmltlet^—Mr. Gdes, chairman—has and does'yet, not 
only represent 3,278 organized employees, but also the 2,700 signers of the cer¬ 
tificates as well as the 0.022 unorganized emph>yees who make up the total 
of 12,000 emplo.yees for whom the sahl committee has and Is still legislating. 

4. To recogtilze the iietlllon of the 2.700 emiiloyees practically means the 
neknowledgnietit of the right of a ndnority to legislate for a majority—the 
minority In this Instance b*'itig Ihe I.IHX) organized men, or 2,700 organized 
and unorganized men, wantltig to reiire-'cnt 9,300 other employees. Tlie general 
committed'—Mr. Giles, chairman—has alwa.ts ta |)re'ented the 12,000 employees 
regardless of their alllllathm with either organization, or with neither organiza¬ 
tion, so far as sccitrltig Itictea.sed pay and ana'ialed regttlallons are concertted. 

6. It would he Impraetloahle for the nmnagetaent to attempt to do business 
with two general comntlttees represemlng the same etaployees. 

6. No good reason being adMitieed for the withdrawtil of offlclal recognition 
from the general committee—Mr. Giles, chairman—it tvould be extremely 
t^ust and Irregular to do so In view of the harmonious relations existing be¬ 
tween tbe manngetnont nml the tannmlttee as well us the fnot that there are 
matters nmler offlclal consideration which said committee presented to the 
mutmgement and Is now awaiting a de<lslon on. Those matters are of Im¬ 
portance to tlie employees and It would l)e quite Inconsistent for the manage¬ 
ment, after receiving the papers from the committee and discussing them with 
the committee, to Ignore them and advise the committee, through Its chairman, 
Mr. GlleA that official recognition had been withdrawn, etc., and no equitable 
reason given for such action. i 

I re^ectfuUy ask your earnest consideration of the above. Should the parties 
seeking your offlclal recognition decide to appeal to a national board of media¬ 
tion, etc., I assure you it will l)e a pleasure for me to be present and aid In 
the placing of data before said national body which should be absolute con¬ 
vincing proof that the claims of the St. Louis people are made on unstable 
foundation. 
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Ho{>ing nothin)? may occur to disturb the present cordial .relations now 
oxlsting between Mr. Olles’s committee and the management, I remain, 
roiura, truly, 

J. R. T. Acston, 

Preiident. 


CHESERY EXHIBIT. 

Statement of Wilmam Pabk to C. T. fiHENERv, of the Inbustiual Relation 

Commission in Reply to Charges Made Refore the Commission by Mb. 

W. H. I’lEBCE. 

Why did you go to Pitcairn during the shopmen’s strike In 1911?—Ana. I was 
called there by the loi’al representatives of Dlv. 772 and later ordered there 
by Grand Chlk Stone. See copy of telegram from R. F. Jackson and \V. S. 
Stone. 

What request. If any, did you receive from the company In connection with 
this strike?—Ans. I was called on phone by Supt. Alllbonc and asked to 
get Into communication with the local representatives In and about Altoona. 
See copy of telegram sent local represimtatlves at AlPmna. 

Were you paid by your organization for going to Pitcairn, and If so, at what 
—Ans, At this time the chairman was not on a salary, and I reccivetl 
time lost on my run and e.xpenses—amount to a little more than $89 for the 
month of May, 1911. 

How long after the end of the strike was It before you saw Mr. Johnson?— 
Ans. If I recall rightly the strike was in May, and some time near the latter 
Iiart of August Is when I saw Mr. Johnson. 

What conversation, if any. did you have with Mr. Johnson about money 
matters at this time with reference to your visit at Pitcairn?—Ans. I hud no 
conversation other than at this time Mr. Johnson handed me an ordinary 
envelope, w ith the statement that it was a token of uppreciiitlon for the man¬ 
ner In which I had handled the Pittsburgh situation. At this time I did uot 
kuow wimt the envelope contained. I later discovered that 1 luul accepted an 
envelope containing $200. 

Rid you tell anyone of this transaction?—Ans. Yes; I Informed two members 
of our general commlUce at my first oiHJortunity, Sir. J. A. Roiiliu, 309 N. Van¬ 
buren St., Wllmiugton, Del., uiid Sir. G. R. Johnson. 203 Slercer St., PhUllps- 
burg, N. j. 

Why did you decide to return the money?—.Vns. Because I had been paid 
by the men I represent, and did not feel that I was entitled to this money. 

■ When did you return the money?—Ans. I am uot able to say Just when It was. 
I delayiHi tlie returning of this money, wailting for an ofiiKirtuiiity to present 
Itselt 1 carried the money with me walling for an opportunity. 

‘ What was Mr. Johnson’s attitude when you returned the money?—Ans. Sir. 
Johnson was not pleased, and argued with me that I wag Justly entitled to this 
money, as much so as other men who hud Ihhui paid for lost time and expenses, 
and Insisted on me retaining the money. 1 would not do so, and at this time 
I did make a remark to Sir. Johason that I wanted to be In a ixisltlon to say 
that I had never gotten any money from the railroad except what I had signed 
for in the pay car the same as other men. 

Please state the cireiiiustauces attending the receiving and the returning of 
this money.—Ans. On leaving Sir. Jolmsou’s offle-e, after a conference with lilm. 
the member who was with me was called to one of the clerk’s desk In the outer 
office, and while he was there Sir. Johnson came to the door between the Inner 
and outw office and handed me the envelope. When I returned It I went back 
to hlB oflSce, placed the envelope on his desk, and told him that I could not 
ac«^t It . ^ 

How did your organization feel about the matter?-Ans. Cliarges w’ere pre¬ 
ferred against me by one division, and after a trial by the general committee I 
was acquitted of the charge of Intentionally accepting money. The trial was 
held In Sept, 1914. I was again reelected In March, 1915, having only 6 votes 
against me. Charges were preferreil against we on the strength of wliat I had 
told the members of the committee myself. 

Wm. Park. 
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STATK op PKN!»«Vr.VAMA, 

County of Northumberland, a»; 

■Wllllmii Pork. lieliiB duly sworn nocordlng to law, doth ilopose and say that 
the UDSwei'H to the above questions are true and correct. 

Wm. Paek. 

Sworn and sub,scribed before me this 13lh day of May, 1915. 

[skal.] I. A. De Witt, 

Justice of ihe Peace, 

My comnils.slon exiaios lirst Monilay, .laiuiary, 191(1. 


Mr. S. C. l,oNo, 


SiMiviiY, Pa., May 9, 1915. 


(tencrat Itunuycr P. It. It., ItrauJ street SItifinu. 

Philadclyhia, Pa. 


Dk.ab Sik: T note by to-day‘.s impors In tlic pmcwdlngs or testimony before 
the ludustrial Labor ('omiiilsslon that a letter iiad lieen suliniitted by you. In 
reply to the charges by W. 11. Pierce, that the chairmen of tlie four brother¬ 
hoods had htS:‘n hribeil. In wlib-h you are quoted a.s stating (hat when the 
trouble started in 1911 In Pltlslnirgh Ihe four clinlrmen wi're asked to go there 
and urge their members to live up to (heir agreements, ami that their efforts 
were sncces.sful, and on their relurn to I’ldladeiidda they were iiresented with 
4890 to relmlmrse llann for their e.\i>(.'ns(.'s, quoting the nan)e.s of the four men 
Who were then chairmen. 

'I'liat letter In the form it Is quoted surely places me in a very bad position 
with all orgaulzisl men. and partieularly so wllli the men who have recently 
reelected me us their chairman, for tin' following reasons: 

..First. I was not asked to go to Pittsburgh by the coinjiany, they having only 
aafcetl me to get Into coinmiinlcallon with the local chairmen, which I did, and 
hold copl(>s of the wire I .sent tlann. 

Second. I was called to Plt<’airn by the loctd repre.sentatlves from that point, 
and later ordered there by (irand Chief Stone. 

Third. I have once had charges placed against me for a similar charge, 
wherein I admit that at tids time (191 ilia as handed a letter by Mr. Johnson, 
not knowing what it contained at Ihe time, and inadvertently placed It In my 
pocket, to discover after 1 Ud't the city that 1 had accei)ted an enveloiie 
containing lf2(X). 

Fourth. Your statetneid, if correctly r.'ported. states (hat I was given $300. 
The men I represtmt will naturally coticlude. and will Iiave Just reasons for 
doing so, that I did not make a Irutiifui statonamt when I was tried on this 
charge, or that I had been given money more than once and did not make It 
known. 

Fifth. In the published report of .tear letter to the commission you illd not 
state that I returned this money to .Mr. .lolmson. telling him that I had been 
paid by the men I ri'preseid in this case ami could not accept It from the 
company. 

In view of the.se facts. tog<‘ila‘r with tlie wide publication in this evidence, I 
cannot allow tiie matter to stand as it does for tlie tuihllc to-day—If for no other 
rea,sons on account of the taunts that may he thrown at my children by their 
companions. 

I would therefore ask, Can you and will you correct this statement that I 
was given $2tXI instead of $3(K1, as quoted, and also that I returned the money 
fo Mr. Johnson, the man who had handed it to me, giving this correction to the 
commission that it may he us widely published as your former letter? 

I had hoped to h'uve home for the convention in the city of Cleveland not 
later than Tuesday evening. May It, but I can not do so with this matter stand¬ 
ing ns It does; and if you can not make this correction, I shall surely he com¬ 
pelled to st'ek an nudiem-e with that comndsslon for the purpose of getting this 
question correctly before the people for my own protection. 

Anxiously awaiting an early reply, and hoping that you will see your way 
clear to promptly corrwt your former letter, and In such a way that It wlU 
reach the public as widely as before. 

Yours, truly. 


Wm. Paek, 

Chairman EngtHcers’ Conimittce. 
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(Ocgrral Committee of Adjuntment Pmn. Ilatiroad Hum e»»t.l 


SuN-m-RY, Pa., J/ny ti. lOto. 

Mr. C. T. Chenbry, 

Reprcxtitatirc of Iniluslrial Lnhor InvesHttnHuff Committer, 

9iS NoKfAcrn Buildiny, WaaMnytOH, 1). C. 

Dear Sir: Since your visit to my Iionic yesterdny I linve riH-clved a reply 
from Mr. J. C. Johnson onswerlnK niy letter to Mr. Long of Slay !). He also 
Incloses a copy of the stiitement given yon May 11 In further refereiiiv' to the 
chnrKe.s made hy W. H. Pierce. 

While Ills letter to me Is very plain ainl clear, his statement to you of the 
nth Is put In such a way that I feel that a more complete statement from me 
should be made, and in aeeorilanee with this 1 desire to add to my statement 
of May 13 the attaclnsl sworn statement as .supplementary lo my former state¬ 
ment that the commission ami the imhiie may have all the facts. 

Yours, very truly, 


\Vm. P.uik. 

Chdirmun It. of /,. /Vniisylritam t.ine* Bout. 


St'i’fl.KAlKNTAaY S lAI EM KM' TO (pESTIO.Ns ,\sKKn V\a A-NSWI'.IIS (1|\KN liv MK 

TO Mn. CiiKNEKV, May 13, PJl.". 

In Sir. .ToIuksou's stalemem of May II he nuotes s(>veral lenmrks, and in such 
a way that they would apiiear to have all been made hy me at the time I re¬ 
turned the money, which Is not the ease. 

Mr. John.son has asked me on several occasions since I returned the $200 to 
come In and get It, stating tliat it was intended to relmhnrse me for time lost 
and exfienses while at Pittshurgh during the shop strike (1011), and each time 
advanctsi .some reason for me doing so, which 1 liave always answered with some 
argument as to w hy I should not. 

I will not atteniiit (o deny this statement in general, hut I must try and dia- 
lonnect It to some extent that the conunis.sion and (he public may know and 
understand. 

IVhen 1 returned the money lie (.Tohnsori) tiaik exceiitions to it and explained 
what It was for as formerly stated, and among many other remarks made I did 
say that It wonlil not he uiidershanl in (he way he (lut it, and If the question 
was ever ral.sed a ililTerent construction would he placed on It from the way 
he understood it. 

I had very good reas(a)s to believe that the question would he raised, for I 
made no attempt to kes'p It an alasolute .secret. I had told many of my members 
all about It long before 1 ever heard of it through other sources and before 
W. H. Pierce used It In his six echos to discredit tin- train organizations, and I 
told the members of my own organization all that he produced when he brought 
charges against me am] had me triisl before onr gemaal eonnnittee. 

I do not rt'call ever saying anything aliout reelecllon, hut on one occasion 
when I wa.s asked again to come In and get the money, among other things I did 
say that I had charges against me now over tliat money and would have to 
stand trial at our next meeting. .\t this time I liad no reason to say anything 
about reelectlon, for we were not to hold an election at that meeting. 

After this trial, at which I had but one vote against me, or one vote for con¬ 
viction and one member refused to vote, I was again asked to come Iti and get 
the money, or ptirmlt It to be sent to my wife, witli the remark that It was all 
over now—meaning I presume the trial I had just gone through. 

At this time I replied that It was not all over and that the question was likely 
to go to the convention before it was over. This was the only time the con¬ 
vention was ever mentioned to the best of my knowleilge. 

Wm. Park. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 14(h day of May. X. D. 1915. 

[SBAL.] C. O. Shipman, Notary Public. 

My comniLsslon expires January 21, 1917. 

(Personal.) 

My tiEAB Mb. Cheneby: I am Inclosing copy of Mr. Johnson’s letter to me 
answering my letter to Mr. I»ag of the 0th. 


( 
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This letter Is a fair aad plain statement, and It Mr. Johnson wants to be fair 
and not try to discredit the train organizations be abonld have made this same 
statement to you rather than muddle It as he did by trying to tell what I have 
said the many times he has Irk'd to have me take this money, all In one short 
paragraph. 

Note: He says, “ In order that the facts may be known to whomsoever they 
coD(«rn.” 

I feel that the men I represent and myself are very rauoh concerned and that 
the people who saw the letter appearing In last Sunday’s papers may .see this 
letter from Mr. .lohnson, Jlny I ask you to have the press print the stime as a 
correction of his former letter. 

W. Park. 


I'nii. ^i)Ei.rjti.\, P.\., Map tl, 1!)15. 

Mr. Wii.i.iAM Park, 

(hascral CItairmnn, It. of L. 

Oil Hailroad Araiur, i<unhiiry Pa, 

Drab Sir: Referring to the sluteinent nmile before the I'nited States Com¬ 
mission on Industrial Relations, at Washington on May 7th, to the effect that 
you were given iplOO to enter expenses and cianpensntion in your efforts, dur¬ 
ing the shopnien's strike at 1‘Utshnrgh in lOlt, to prevent eni|iloyix>s, and par¬ 
ticularly engineer.s, from leating the eoni|iant's sertlee and urging them to 
rerauln at work and maintain oiir conlraittial relations, whleh expenses and 
compensation were paid you after the stilke was <iver and everything cleared up. 

In ortler that the facts nia.t he knoun to tthonisoever they coiueru, and ptir- 
tlculai4y the Im'omotlve engineer.s, this is to certify tiiat the amount paid was 
9200 Instead of $300, as stated, anti this amount was rt'turned to me by you 
with the verbal statement that tile nu'n yon represt'iittsl had paid you. We 
regret this was not made clear in the original .statement. 

In order that you may he fully intormed, I am attacliitig a statement made 
to the commission. 

Yours, truly. 


[Inclosures.] 


.T. ('. .TOItNSON, 
Suiwrliitciident Teleiiraph. 


Statkmknt of Mr. ,T. C. .Iotixsox, or ini: I'i.xns-i iv\mv Itvii.Ro.tn Co., to the 

Commission on I.musiiiim. Uki.vhons. JI t\ II, 1015 , in Connection with 

Statements JIahe by Mh, W. II. I’naa k. 

As stateil In Mr. Rone's letter to the eomniKMon. after the strike was 
calleil at Pittsburgh in 1011. \\e notilled the general chairmen of the dtlTerent 
train-service brotherlasMls that ne would hke them to see that their men 
were kept at work and not attempt to go out on strike in sympathy with the 
shopmen, who were theti on strike. After the slrilce was over, it was decided 
to remember a certain number of emiilo.iees on the system who had performed 
what we considered conmiemlatory sen ire. atal a list was matie up which 
Inclndeil 511 names for cash payments, aggregating $10,041.10, and 285 names 
for commemlatory letters. This Incltided such men as chief clerk to division 
operator, insiiectors, stewards, foremen of ear inspertois;, tran.sitmen. rodraen. 
•gents, signal apprentlca's. clialnmen, clerks. tele|>hone Inspectors, telegraph 
repairmen, yarilmasters, assistant yanima.sters, coiaUictors, captains and in¬ 
spectors of police, lieutenants of police, patrolmen, plumliers. car Inspectors, 
men from tlie different departments of the shops, such as engine-house fore¬ 
men, boiler shop foremen, electricians, assistant foremen. These men were 
paid anywhere from $10 to $1.50, no one ri'i-elving less than $10. In the 
case of the general chairman, three of them were given $3(K) each and one 
was given In the case of every person except the general chairmen, 

there wa.s a voucher, with a commendatory letter maiUsI to the person. In 
the case of the general chairmen, they were given cash at a time when they 
called at the ollice to transact business in connection with their work as genera! 
chairmen, and were thanked personally by me for the good work they had 
done In preventing any trouble and keeping the traffic moving smoothly. It 
was not given to all of tliem at one time, as their work did not bring them here 
together, and some little time elapsed between the time It was given to eacli 
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one-.0f tbem, altbotigh I can not state Just how hmg this was. This money was 
seenred from the general manager's contingent fund, that Is the money that 
was paid in cash. 

In the case of Chairman Park, some time afterwards (I don't remember 
liow long) he came to me and said that he umierstood some one had raised 
a question about his receiving this money and lind put the wrong con.struction 
on It. and that he wonted to return It because he wnntwi to be able to say to 
his men, at the time of rcelectlon and before the convention, that he had 
never received anything from the Pennsylvania llaiirond hut wimt he had 
slgn^ the pay rolls for. I told him if he felt that way about it, that I would 
take it back. VVIdle we do not have any rword to show Just how long these 
men were at Pittsburgli, if my nu-mory si-rves me corr<*ctly, I would say they 
were there four or five weeks, liul I do not think lliat Sir. I'urk was there as 
long as the other three. 

It should 1)0 understood that tliey were not under pay of tlie company either 
fop wages or expense's during tlie time they were tliere. nnd tlie money given 
tbem nfterwnrds, liereln referred to, wiis for expenses nnd compensation for 
work performed. 

The rewarding of the men in tills pnrtlcnlar instance is not a new thing, ns 
it is not umisual in casi-s of tronlile of nny kind, Hoods, prostration of lines 
tlirougli storms, strikes, or any extraordinary occurrence, to reward meritorious 
service. 

J. C. Johnson. 


Sworn nnd snbscrllasl to before me tills 31th day of May, A. I>. 11115. 
[seal.] Henby K. Cain, 

Notary I’tihlic. 


Commission expires Feiirunry 21. 1911). 


IWohtfin Union Telegraph (’o 1 


PiTTsiu Roit, Pa., May 7, 1911. 

William Pabk, 

Oil Railroad A veilin', Ruiihiiry, I’a.: 

Conductors, trainmen, and llrcincn's general chairmen iicrc. .‘Situation serious. 
Action to he ilcciiUsl on liy tlic four generai chairmen In .loint session. We must 
do sianethlng to proteit onr men, al.so I he honor of tlie organization. Come 
without delay, for if we db not act we are done for here. 

It. !>'. Jackson, 772. 


After coming Imck lionic 1 later received tills telegram : 

PiTCAiKV. Pa., Hay 2i>, 1911. 

William Pabk, 

mi Railroad Arriiue, Runhiiry. J‘n.: 

Trainmen strike as individuals to-morrow. C'onsullcil Moyer. Come at once. 

It. F. Jackso.n. 


Clevel,\.M), Ohio, May 25, 1911. 

William Park, 

m Railroad Avenue, Sunbury, Pa.: 

Message from Pitcairn tliat trainmen ns Individuals will strike to-morrow. 
Wish you would go tliere and hold the men in line. Insist on men performing 
their usual duties, comply w'lth the laws of the order, nnd carry out tliclr 
contract If necessary. Call me up ou phone, nnd I will cimte. 

W. S. Stone. 
SUNBUBY, Pa., May St, 1911. 

Mr. C. Moose, Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. I>. G. Mtebs. Altoona. Pa. 

Mr. a. C. Ibwim, UoUlelaytburg, Pa.: 

Keep our men performing tlielr usual duties nnd protect contracts in case of 
any trouble. 

William Pabk, 
Chairman, O. C. of A. 

Copy to C. Moore and D. O. Myers, of Altoona. 
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[The Fennaylvania Railroad Co. General olflcc, Broad Street Station.] 

rHiLADEt-PHiA, May 15, 1915, 

Mr, C. T. Cheneba', 

Care Utiltrd StutiA Cominisxion on Imliixlrliil Itrtatiniix, 

91S Soulhcni Builtliny, ^Vashinglon, D. C. 
My Pear Sin; I liiid a talk with Mr. Ileiidrlcks after your Interview with 
lilin, and the Inclosed altidavit Is the result. I am sorry that I made this error. 
If there Is aiiythliitr further I can do to straighten matters out or any help 
that I can (.dve you, I shall he Kind to hear from you. 

You will ni)i)reclate that all this occurred hair years iifto, and so much has 
hupiHUtcd since then that I am sorry to say my memory is not as clear on some 
of tiiese details as It should la'. 

Yours, very truly, .1. .Iohnson, 

Fiiix'riiitciiiicnt Trlegraph. 


SimPt.KMENT TO St\TFMK\T or Ma. .f. .ToIINsOV, ok TIIK ri'.NNSYl.VANIA R.UIs 
ROAii (!o.. Hated .M\y 11, to tfii: ('o.mmission o\ Indi stbial Relations 
j.N (loNXECTioN With Sia ikmems M mu; in Mb. \Y, II. I’ieike. 

In connection with thiil |iart of my aflidavlt referrins; to amount of money 
(,'lven the fiair Kcneral chairmen, I made no memoranda of KiviiiK this money, 
and, as the alviiiL' of it dlscharaeil what I considereil my moral ohliftation, I 
droptieil the matter from my mind. When the qnestUm was hronaht up recently, 
tny recollection was that I had aiven each aeneral chalrtmm $300. I have this 
day had a talk with (ieneral (thalnnan .1, 1!. Hendricks and am now reminded 
of what I did, and this Is to ciaTcct that iiart of my nllidavlt In which he Is 
coiKs'rned; that Is, that he was aiven .f.'iO Instead of $3(K). I would respectfully 
iisk thal my statement he corrected lu-cordlnaly. 

.1. C. Johnson. 

Sworn and snhserlhed to hefore me this t.'dh day of .\Ia,\, D. 1915. 
fsKvr.. I Krnest II. Brown, 

Notary Public. 

Jly commission evpires l'ehniar,\ 111, 1919. 


ST.VI'EAtENT OK I. Kmiimw hi (t'llENKllT, OK THE t'NITKD St.VTES 
<'O.MM LSSION ON TmUSTKIM, Uk.I \110\S, IN ItKCI Y TO (JhaKGES MADE BEKOEB 
yuE CosiinssiON by Mr. W. II. Pieiic e. 

Q. Why did you ao to I’iltshiirah In 1911?—I was summoned there by 
Gen. Sttpt. O’Ponnel. 

Q. I>ld the local secretary of the oraanizatlon or jiair anmd chief also 
reiiuest you to ao then-?—.SeYeral of tin- local meinhers met me la Pltts- 
btirRh imd naked tne to remain there, and also asked the iiresldent of our 
oraanizatlon to send a arninl mdae representatiie there, 

Q. How Iona did you remain in IMlIshurah?—.\. From about May 2 or .3 
until June 17, 1911. The dales may not he exai tly rlaht. hut are very close. 

Q. Were jou on salary of the <a-aani?.ati<at at this time?—A. Yea, hy the 
day: so much per day, and pay your own expenses. 

fj. How loiiK after the c(aicluslon of the strike was it that .YOU saw Mr. 
John.ston?—.\. I can not tell the exact date without referring to the records; 
but It was about .lune 24, as near ns I can recollect. 

Q. The company had not made any promise of imyment for your work while 
In rittsburgh?—No, sir. 

Q. Pld .roll have any eonversatlon with Mr. Johnson about money when you 
saw him on June 24?—A. Jlr. Johnson gave me the money. 

Q. What conversation iiaik iilace?—A. During the meeting with the general 
manager and his representatives and some members of our committee a number 
of grievances were discussed; at the close of the meeting Mr. Johnson came 
to me and thanked mo for what I had done in the Pltt.shurgh district during the 
strike, and also handed me an enveloiie, plain and sealed, and said: “ Here Is a 
token of appreciation fnan the company and to help to defray your expenses.” 
I said; "I have nothing coming from the company, ns the organization paid 
me for my services during the trouble.” He statetl that It was due me and that 
1 should keep It, but at this time I did not know what the envelope contained. 
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Q. Ho?ar mu6h money was In the envelope?—A. Three hundred dolhira. 

Q. Did auj’one see Mr. Johnson puss the eiiveloiie to yon?—A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Did you tell anyone of having receiveil this money?—A. I did. Mr. H. O. 
MeComns. 

Q. When did .von tell Mr. MrConma?—A. On the way from there to Baltimore. 

Q. Did Mr. McCJomns tell anyone?-A. Not to my knowle«lge. lie has told 
me sinee that he has not. 

Q. When dhl It become generally known In the organization?-I was 
charged with having reeelve<l this money during the summer of 1012. 

Q. Have you any Idea how this hiformatlon leaked out?—A. I have not 

Q. Did you ever return this $:1IK)?—.V. Vos. sir. 

Q. Did the company kcei) it or return it to you again?—.!. It was again 
returned to me. 

Q. How was It returnetl?—.!. The sjitne cert ideate of deiaisit that I had sent 
them. 

Q. On what hank was this deiv)slt drawn?—1 I'an tell the place. I think It 
was the Tiiird National Bank, right aeross from Broad Street Station on Smtih 
I’enn Square. 

Q. Did they write yoti a letter or send any statement w hen they retnrtie<l tlio 
certlllente?—A. No. .sir. 

Q. How did your organlzntion feel nhont lids when il heeaine known?— A. 
Well, some of them felt that 1 had done (“iitirely wrong, and others did not 
seem to think so much. 

Q. Did It have any iidlneni'e on the election id the geiunail thalrninn the past 
year?—A. Well, prohahly so. 

Q. How did yon feel, personally, ahont It, Mr. KatilTinan?—.\. I realize now 
that I made a mistake. 

Q. It did not Inliueiiee you In your duty toward tin* comimny In any way?— 
A. Not In the least, and I think hy referring to the ndnntes of inwtings with 
committees and the company .since that time will prove iny statement. 

A. I. K.VVfKM.VN. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me lids J.’th day of May, .\. I). 191.", 

■[.SE.U..1 Kathuiiin'k K.vnk. 

Notary Piiblir. 

My eominlsslon expires February 21. 1919. 


hlolnt Protectlvo Board, nrottipi'liood of Locomotive Flrcmon and Bngincmen, PcnDKyl- 
vaula liuea eoht.J 

Puir.ADEi.PHi.v, Pa., May 1015. 

Statement oe H. K. Cohe, Oenek.al fit mum v\. B, of L. F. & M, Penxsyi.vanta' 

Lines Fast, to <1. T. Ciienehy, ok the F. S. i', o.n Inuistkiai, ItEi.ATioNs, 

CONCEKNISQ ClIAKCES OK \V. U. PIERCE Aoai.nst JIu. -V. 1. Kaufkman. 

The knowledge of Mr. A. 1. Kauffman's having nceepted compensation from 
(he Penns.vlvtinin Uailroad for ser\hes perlPrun'd during the shopmen's .strike 
In 1911, for which the organlzntion he represented had already paid him, did 
not become known to the members until sometime in May. 1914. 

It is the belief of many of otir members flint this inforinutbai was first made 
known to our membership by Mr, W. H. Pierce. 

Willie 110 torinul charges were ever lueferrisl against Mr. Kauffman for Ids 
action in accepting this money, his action was nevertheless strongly condemned 
by practically nil ottr members, ns wt ludd Ibat 11 D dishonorable fia- a man to 
accept compensation from our organization and the company at the same time. 

H. E. Core. 

(Iriirral Vlialniiitii, It. of h, F. c£ I-!., I’onnuylvtinia lAnea. Eatt. 

H. G. McComas. 

Becretary-Treaimrer, B. of L. F. <t E., Pcnniiylritnta lAnei Emt. 

Personally appearei) before me H. E. Core and H. G. McComas, who depose 
and say that the .statements above made are true and accurate to the best of 
their knowledge and belief. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 14tli day of May, 1915. 

fsEAt.) 'Wm. H, O'Neit,, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 0, 1019. 

f 
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[Order of Ballw Conductors, General Cominlttce of Mlnitment, Penssrlmaia line* 

east.] 


PHinADECPBlA, Pa. 

Statzmsnt of J. B. Hendbicks, Oenebai. Chaibhan Ouueb or Bailwat Coir- 
0UCTOBS, TO C. T. Cheneby, of the Ukitkd States Commissxoh on Ihdvstbial 
Kelations, Concebnino Chaboes Made by W. H. Pieboe. 


Q. Why did yon go to Pitcairn during the shopmen’s strike In 1911?—A. I 
was ordered there by the president of the O. B. C., and was further requested 
to come by the secretary of the local division No. 483, at Pitcairn. 

Q. What request, If any, did you receive from the P. B. B. during this 
strike?—A. None; absolutely none. 

Q. Were you paid by your organization for going to Pitcairn, and if so, at 
what rate?—A. I was paid the regular per diem rate of $10 a day, which covers 
salary and expenses. 

Q. How long was It after the end of the strike that you saw Mr. Johnson?— 
A. The strike was called in May, and it was some time In the middle or fore 
part of July that I saw him. 

Q. Did you receive any money from Mr. Johnson at this time, and If so, 
please state full circumstances?—A. I «iis in Mr. .7olm.son’s oHIto some time in 
July with Mr. Kapp of tlie 15. It. T. While Mi-. Kapp was talking to one of the 
Clerks Mr. Johason steijiaal up ami handisl me a plain envelu[)c and said, “ Jim, 
you boys were under a lot of extra exisaise at Pitcairn, and here Is something 
to help pay this extra expense.” After leaving the otliee I counted the money 
and found that there were It) .$■'• hills in it. 

Q. Did you tell any one of this transaction?—A. No; I don't think that I 
ever did. 

Q. Did this transaction become generally known In the order?— A. It did not. 

Q. Wns this truasuctlon generally known liefore Jlr. Pierce's charges were 
made public?—A. It was not. 

Q. How did you feel about reoeivliig this money?— X. I feel that as I had to 
work both day and night to keep our org.inizatlon out of trouble and went to a 
lot of extra expense timt I was Jiisiliied In taking this money. 

J. B. Hendbicks. 

State of Pennsylvania, City ami Coiiiily of PhilmMyliUi, ss; 

Personally nppenrerl James R. Hendricks, of Wosleyvllle, Pa., the witldn, who, 
being duly sworn noistrding to law, doth defscio and say that each of the fore¬ 
going answera to questions asked made by him are true and correct upon the 
best of Ills knowlerlge, information, ami belief. 

J. B. Hendbicks. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this itih day of May, A. I). 1915. 

[SEAL.] .Mobkis L. Kolb, Notary Public. 

Commission expires February L’ti. 1917. 


[Order of Railway Conductors, (tcucnil Coinndttrc of Adjustment. Pennsylvania lines 

c'a.st. I 

Tybone, Pa., Hay 15,1915. 

United States CoMsirssfo.N on Indvbtbial UEt.-\TioNs, 

M'aahington, D. C. 

Gentlemen fin aecordance with request of .vmtr Ifr. (Jhenery, I beg to advise 
that onr organization heard only rumors (snicernlng the acceptance by our gen¬ 
eral chairman of compensation from the Penn.sylvnnin Railroad for services 
during Pitcairn trouble In 1911. 

Such being the case, the matter has never olticlnlly Iss-n brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the order, and we therefore have had no expression of sentiment by the 
members. 

Very respectfully, S. C. (Jowen, 

Secretary G. C. of Ailjt. P. It. K. hiitet Ea»t. 


(Order of Railway Conductors, General Committee of Adjustment. Pennsylvania lines 

oast.i 

Tybone, Pa., Hay IS, 1915. 


Mr. C. O. H.xstinos, 

PitUburgh, Pa. 


Deab Bbotheb !Ha.stinos : Tour fnvor of recent date received nnd was pleased 
to hear frmn you. Thankful for the very kind expressloos in r^erence to my 
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wife*# ACd^t She Is Improrlnj; rigbt atoDg; had the splints removed last 

tUturdiiy. 

Seferting again to my former letter suggesting changes In the personnel of 
our general committee, would state that I was visited by a Jlr. Chenery, who 
represented the United States Commission on Industrial Ilelutlons. He askeil 
me to file a statement with the ooramlttee whether 1 had ever reeelvixl any 
compensation from the P. It. It. for s<>rvioe during the Pitcairn tnmhle In 1011. 
I stated that I had never been called Into tlie field where there had any trouble 
arisen between the company and any of Its emiiloyws other tlmn grlevames 
affixing the conductors, but 1 bad received flattering offers requesting mo (o 
report action of our organization on lines east. 1 gave him a copy of the letters 
I received. He had a statenient from Hendricks confessing that he hud taken 
money from the company during the trouble. This was paid through J. C. John¬ 
son’s offlca If you remember tills was rumored at the time the firemen elected 
Core to succeed Kauffman, who made the confession Imiillcatlng himself, Kupp, 
Pork, and Hendricks, and under Ibis wnfesslon tleneral Manager Long was 
compelled to admit under oath before the coimnlsslon that he had paid $1,!500 
out at this time to the four organizations, giving each chairman $,H00; Hendricks 
in his statement tells that he only received ^fiO. I was asked by Mr. Chenery 
whether any action had b<“eu taken by our orgunlzjition against our chairman 
on account of accepting coinpcosallon from the company. 1 told him that we 
had heard rumors concerning Ibis mutter, and such living the case, it was never 
brought to the attention of our comiiilltee. ns we hud never hud an eipre.ssion 
of sentiment. I Immediately wrote Oarretson as to these developments, asltlng 
his advice, stating that I helioviHl we should take action at once, and I would 
arrange to call committee In session and [iroiiare charges against Hendricks. 

llrother Hustings, I feel tliis matter should lie prosecuted, llrother tlarrot- 
son stated to me In a letter some time ago that he hud hoard rumors concern¬ 
ing certain action during the Pitcairn trouble that hsiked bad. Ho admitted 
that lie felt this work was going on, but how to get definite Information was the 
question. 

I would be glad if you would give mi> your opinion just what you think we 
should do. Kemember us to your family. 

Very respectfully, in P. F., S. C. Cowkn. 


[<>rund Lodge nrotlierhood of Railroad Tralntueu.} 

Ckneral Offices, CuiVEL.\N0, Ohio, J/up 18, J915. 
Unhed States Commismox on Inoustriai. Kemtionm, 

Cure SkorcUam Uutel, M'ashington, I). C. 

Gentlemen : In further reference to testimony given before your commission 
by one W. IL Pierce, wlierein the name of H. V. Kapp, now deceased, formerly 
general chairman of the Brotherhood of lUtllroad Trainmen for the Pennsyl- 
vuiiia lines east, was mentioned, have to advise tliat. If my recollection serves 
me correctly, Mr. Kapp sjiokc to me personally at one time in regard to the 
Pennsylvania Co. donating to himself and others some amount, for the purpose 
of covering time and exiiense Incurred In 1911 while visiting Pittsburgh auil 
vicinity for the purpo.se of advising mcinhers of the transportation organizations 
to remain at their regular and usual employment instead of leaving the service, 
contrary to the constitution and general rules of such organizations and partici¬ 
pating In an tlh-gal strike In symiiathy with certain carmen, shopmen, trackmen, 
and other employees then on strike. 

I do not remember the amount mentioned by Mr. Kapp, nor do I And any 
record of correspondence passing between this office and Kapp In connection 
with that subject. 1 am under the Impression that Mr. Kapp told mo that the 
Pennsylvania Co. appreciated the assistance given by himself ami other general 
chairmen. Mr. Kapp visited the Pittsburgh territory at that time under my di¬ 
rect Instructions and was paid the constitutional amount provided by our laws 
for such service. He was not, howevci’, paid nii,v amount to cover hotel or other 
similar expenses, owing to the fact that our constitution does not permit of the 
payment of any amount other than a per diem of a given amount. 

Mr. Kapp’s Integrity was above reproach, and I have never known of a more 
conscientious or honest employee of any company. I do not believe he would 
have accepted any amount from the company had It not been for a generally 
known and understood custom on that line for the company to reimburse em¬ 
ployees for services rendered Independently of organization. 
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This letter Is written In aecorilnncc with n verbal understanding had with ono 
of your Investigators at I’ittsburgh on the 16th Instant, suggesting that I for¬ 
ward this Information to the commission. ^ 

Very truly, yours, W. G. Lee, 

President. 


[The renaaj Ivania llailroad Co.) 


Jllr. Redmond S, Brenn.\n, 


.\i.T00N.\, P.V., May SI, 1915. 


United mates Comiiiission on Jiidnslrial Jlelations. 


D£.\b Sir : I have your lettm- of May l.T, and would advise that my sworn state¬ 
ment of May 8 covers the subji'ct In fine'lllou as fur as I am able to do so. 

The propo.sed statement you simt me with your letter of May 13 covers a denial 
of a conversation between S. .M, lloyer and myself. To this 1 can not adix my 
signature, ns there was a conversation between S. M. lloyer and myself under 
the following clrcumstanc<‘s; 

The Interview took iilacc in my ollice, Mr. Hoyer having asked for an appoint¬ 
ment. and at this Interview he asked me to grant him a favor for a person he was 
Interested In, who was an emplo.^ee in our slioi)s. Upon tlie termination of that 
Interview, anil having been imjiortuned liy friends of Luther to assist him in his 
trouble, he having already returnisl to Altoona, I askeil .Mr. Hoyer to reciprocate 
by remitting Luther’s tine,' therefore I can not add anything further to my origi¬ 
nal atlidavit, which Is absolutely trui' and correct and Is returned herewith. 

Yours, truly. 


R. K. Re.vdino, 

Napt. .1/oti'rc Power, hUisteni Pa. Dir., l‘a. K. H. Co. 


In the M \ttf.b ok the Kvidence or Hon. S. M. Hover. Kv-.M.cyoii of the City of 
Aetoon.v, Before the Co.mmission on Inih stri.m. Rki.vtio.ns, .\t Their Meet- 
iN(i Heu) at W.xsHiNo'io.N, I). (1, ON Thi'ksd.w, May (i, .V. D. 1915. 

statement of R. K. REAlllNO, Sl'CERI NTENDENT OF MOTUE I-OWER OF THE PENNSTt- 
V\.NIA RMI,RO\D AT Al.TISIN \, PA. 

St.ate of rENNsvi.VAMA, Coiiitly 0/ Pidir, .is; 

Personally appeared before me. Alex Weir, a notary public, residing In the city 
of Altoona, county and State aforesaid, R. K. Reading, suiierintcndent of motive 
power of the Penn.sylvnnia Railroad at Altoona, I’a., who, helng by me sworn In 
due form of law. doth depose and say that his attention having been called to 
the testimony of Hon. S. .M. Ho.mt, ex-mayor of I he city of .'\ltoona, made before 
the (,'ommlsalon on Industrial Relations at Washington, D. C., on Thursday, 
May 0, 1015, wherein he states that Mr. Reading (this alllant), who Is superin¬ 
tendent of motive [lower of the Pennsylvania Railroad, asked him to let up on 
tills man and let him come back to the city; that “ they had fixeil the judge and 
the district attorney and the alderman who took the bail, and the county detec¬ 
tive, and that I was the only stumbling block. Alllant salth that at no time was 
there any conversation between .said Hon. S. 51. Hoyer and this alliunt In which 
the language was used that they had IKed the Judge and the district attorney 
and the alderman who took the bail and the county detective, and that Hoyer 
was the only stumbling bha-k; and alllant further declares and says that the 
statement of the Hon. S. JI. Ho.ier. imputing the aforesaid language to this 
iililunt. Is absolutely untrue and without foundation In fact, as no .such language 
was used and no such statement made. 

R. K. Rkadino. 

Sworn and subscribes’, before me this 8lh day of Jlay, .A. D. 1015. 

[.seal.] Ai-ex Weir, Notary Public. 

My commission expires January 1C, 1919. 
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IThc Prnusylvanla Railroad t'o.l 

Generai. Ofkre, Hroab Street Station, 

'. 1‘MladcltihUi, May 11, jni.l. 

lion. Fbask P. Warsh, 

Chairman Vnlled dtatcs Coimnisnion on IniliDitrial Rrlntionn, 

\Va»hinylon, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Roferrlnpt fo the qtiPRtlon rnWeil at lieiirlnj; tit Wiishlncton Friday, 
Hay 7, at which time you nskwl Mr. .1. C. .lohiisou, suiieriutemleiit teleKraph, to 
furnish you a stateinent of arms ami nmmuultlon storisl on the system for^ 
emergeney use. we tlml that the iiurclmslng agent has in stock In his rooms at 
Philudelphia .W13 revolvers. 130 shotguns, iil.loV cartridges, l.tWl Hot cluhs, 
435 pair handcuIVs, 1,285 holsters with belts, and 5.013 special-police breast 
budges, and, as stated to your commission, this material Is furnished on regu- 
ular riHjulsitlon when needeil, and, if used when a strike Is in progress, they 
are colle<-ted and again stored after the trouble Is over. 

Yours, truly, 

S. r. T,ono, 
(Iciwral Mumtyer. 


(The I'cnnsylvaiiia UiiUroad i's.] 


Gka'erii. Oii k e. ItRovn Sireet St.vtion, 

I'hilailHyhiu, June 2, t!)l.~). 


Mr. Lewis K. Brown', 

Reerrtary I'nitnJ flUifi'H r'oia/ai.isioa on Tnilnfttvial Rflnlionfi, 

Tiansyoi tation Building, Chicago, III. 

Devr Sir: Your letter of May 2.1. 1011. addressed to Mr. W. W. Atterbury, 
\ice president, asking for certain information in connection wlih his testimony 
before the coininisslon at Washington, has been referred to me for reply. 

In regard to the first sub.lect—1. e., the number of I'illes usuall.v kept on hand 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad—iiermlt us to mhise lhal under dale of May 11, 
1015, we wrote Honorable Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the commission, giving 
him this Information. Hon ever, in order that your record may he complete In 
one communication we ciuote below the fidlowlng paragraph from our letter 
above referred to: , , , 

“We find that the purchasing agent has In stock In his rooms at Philadelphia 
5,113 revolvers, 130 shotguns, 04,107 cartridges. 1,011 l iot clubs, 4.35 pair hand¬ 
cuffs, l,2a5 holsters with belts, 5,031 sia-cial police breast badges, and. as 
stated to .vonr commission, this material is furnished on regular requisition 
when needed, and, if used when a strike is In progress, they are collected and 


again stored after the trouble Is over.” 

The 130 shotguns are commonly known as riot guns or rifles. 

In regard to the second suhji'ct—1. e., condition and number of the polic^^ 
organization—-we attach statements giving this information in detail. 

Very truly, yours, „ „ , 

R. C. Lon'o, 

General Manager. 


[Inclosures.] 


Police Dep-artment, Pennsyi.vania R.aii.road Co. 
PHILAIIEI.PHIA IIEAliqr VRTERB. 

1 superintendent, 1 insiiector, 1 captain, 1 lieutenant. 

Three of these officers have State police authority; 1 Is uniformed. 

EASTERM PENSSTI.VANIA DIVISION—HEAIKIEARTERS, ALTOONA, PA. 

1 inspector, 6 wptalns, 0 lieutenants. 78 patrolmen=04. 

All of these men have State police authority: 60 have uniforms. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BIVIStON—HEAliqrABTKBS, PITTSUUEGH, PA. 

1 Inspector, 4 captalas, 9 lieutenants. 46 pntrolinen=60. 

AH of these men have State police authority; 10 have uniforms. 
t 
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NEW .lEBSEY DlVIStON—HEADQrASTSBS, NEW YOBK CITY. 

2 Inupoftors, 3 captains, 9 lleatenaata, 101 patr()lmen=ll.t. 

All of these men liave State imliee authority; 100 have uniforms, 

P., B. A W, K, E.—HEAOQUAETEB 6 , WimiKSTON, PEt, 

1 Inspector, 1 captain, 4 lieutenants, 23 pntrolmen=29. 

Alt of these men have State imlice authority; 21 have uniforms. 

CKNTKAL WVISIO.N—HE.tDQUABTKltS, WILLIAMSPOET, PA. 

One Inspector, .T captains, 4 lieutenants, 2.S piitroInien=3S. 

All of these men have State police authority; 34 have uniforms, 

NOBTIIICRN UIVISION—HEABQfARTKBS, BVtTAlO, N, Y, 

One In.siioctor, 2 cuptalns, 10 itatroliiicn “19. 

All of these uieu liave State police nuthoi-ity; 16 have uniforni.s. 

PltlLADEI.PniA TEimiXAl, UIVISION—HEtUQU.VBTEKS, I’HII.AI)EI,PHIA, 

Olio Inspector, 3 lleuteniints, 32 pntroliiipii=,3ri. 

Three of these men have State police mitlmrlty, while 33 have city of Phila¬ 
delphia police coninitssloiis. 'I'liirty-six of these olllcers have uniforms, 

OENKB ti„ 

Niinilier of men with Slate authority, ,301 ; niimhcr of men with city author¬ 
ity. 3!1; number of men without conniilsslons. 1 ; total iiunilicr of men, 39."i. 

The figures In the foregoing table represent the active <iniiiiil,ssloned police 
service of tlie Peimsylvanla Uullrouil Co. Of the 39,1 men. 278 are isjulpped 
with uniforms. 

WATCHMEN I.V CON JUNCTION W ITH POI.ICK 1)1 C VHTME.N I , PEN NSYI.VANIA BAI1.BOAI). 

Eastern Pennsylvania (llvlsion, 0: IVestern Pennsylvania division, 28; Newv 
.Tersey division, 181; Plilliidelpidii, Italtiniorc & Waslilngton Itiillroud. 3; cen¬ 
tral division, 4; northeru dlvi-imi, none; Pblladelplila teriiiliiul division, 69; 
total, 291. 

In the main purl these' men known as watcliinoii are disiiblcHl employees, 
physically unlit for .service in the operiition of trains, etc., and turneil over to 
the police depiirtiiieiit, which as^ilgiis llicm to duties coiiipiitildo with their con¬ 
dition, watching shop gate's, crossings, etc., and do not have eouiuilsslous. 


ITlie I’rnnH.Uvania Uallroad Co.] 

OeM.II.M, Ol-UCE, IsROM) .SlIlEET STATION, 

June 2), 

Mr. I,Ewt.s K. Hbown. 

Sccrctaiy United Ulnlcft Cnmminxion on InJuxtrint Rilatioim, 

Tranxportulion Building, Chicago, III. 

Dk.\b Sir; Answering your letter of .Inne 4 in regard to tin* arms and nmmu- 
nltiou In possession of the orgaiilRatlon of the police, whether In Philadelphia, 
Altoona, I’lttshiirgh, or elseivhero. we beg to advise that wo do not have any 
arras or ainmnnltlon stois*d at any iioiiit cm the system except that referred to 
in our letter of .Time 2, which, as before stateil. Is In tlie poasesshm of the pur¬ 
chasing agent. We have, of the number of poUcemen employed on the system, 
894 who ore armed. 

We did ta>t understand that you desired the Information as to the tueinbers 
of the police force who are armed until your letter of June 4 was iwelved, and 
the delay' in answering has been caused by making a canvass of the p^Ice to 
find out Just who were armed. If there is anv more Information desired, we 
would be very glad indeed to hear from you. 

Yours, truly, 

S. C. Lonu, 
Omeral Manager. 
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- PiTTSBxntaH, Pa., Juiif 26, I'.Hi. 

Mr, S. C. OoWEN, 

• 15SS Pennsylvania Avenue, Tyrone, Pa. 

Deab Sib : I am prepared to place before you ii proposition which will add $100 
to your monthly Income, and the money paid as you desire, either by check 
monthly or semimonthly, 'and It preferable cush, special delivery. 

At once you ct>nclude the service required must be of a nature Involving more 
than la usually requested In the ordinary affairs of life. In that conclusion you 
are right, but there need t)e no misunderstanding or mistake regarding the mut¬ 
ter. At the outatart I will state the la-ojKisitlon to be made Is presentisl from a 
strictly business point of view and will be carrUsl through as such to the end 
with you, ns It la with others in the labor world, if you can see yiair way clear to 
accept. Now, then, what I want Is a dally letter from you (i\ot every other 
day) regarding the affairs of your organization; that Is to say, a complete 
report of everything within and without the m-ganizatlou, liicltidlng, of course, 
the minutes, etc., of the meetings, sia-cial and regular. 

You will llnd this the eash'st money yoti ever earned In your life, and abso¬ 
lutely without the knowledge of atijonc except .\ourself and one other. You are 
not required to sign your niiine to letters—only #.")tK)—and mall your reports 
or letters ns you will later Im Instructisl to ilo In case you accept the trust. 

The writer Is ahsolutcly disintereshKl In any particular and acts only ns a 
mtsllnm throtigh which the arrangement cun satisfactorily la> completed. 

You need have no hesitancy In replying, as this Is strictly a straight out-and- 
out business proposition and not something Intcinled to get .\ou In wrong in any 
way. it will be carriisl out, too. In every parth lilar. 

1 may stale that if ,v(ai render the servho you are capalile of the pay will be 
Increased to $11.' In six months and $12o beginning .Tanuary 1, 191,5. 

I wish to further explain for your henelil that the object of getting this ad¬ 
vance information la to add to a service Intended to he exerci.sed In furtherance 
of the amicable udjustna'iit or settlement of labor ilifferences and strikes, and 
as much as iKi.sslhle the avoidance of tliem. It is believed by advance thinkers 
on the subjtst that a gooil work can he aissanpllshed anil organized labor 
greatly, benefited, and to that end the inria-mation will he directed, eaiieclally 
within the ranks of organizations with which we are already doing business. 

I will api>reiiate a reply which 1 now pnanlse will lie strictly contldentlal. 
I am. 

Yours, very truly, I'-. Ki.i.is, 

Care (if .S if fliilairc .1 renve, 

IlKKihliiic, rUtKhuriih, Pa, 


1’iTT.sin r.oii. I’A.. July lo, 

Mr. S. f. CowEN, General ficereinrn O. U. 

No. IfiJS Pennsylvania Arenac, Tyrone. I’a. 

Deah Sir: I am sorry you have not written ini' reganling my proposition made 
you some days ago, and am not altogether satistied you want to jiass up the 
opportunity to increase your earnings in the sum iiroposed. lou need have no 
fear of me In any particular, as I have proinlsisl you truly that In case you com¬ 
municate with me I will protect the .same In every way. 

I am desirous of having you take up the woi k, and therefore am not satisfleil, 
ns I have stated, to drop the matter. In fact. I would like to have a personal 
Interview If you will grant it, and to that end will hero state that I will miiet 
you In Pittsburgh and pay your expenses while here, or I will meet yon In 
Tyrone, at your home or hotel. Do not be foolish and jiass up an oi)portunit.v 
like this, as you never will add to your earnings so much money ns this so 
easily. 

Trusting I will have the Incloseil card returned proinptl.v, I am. 

Tours, truly, 

E. W. Ei.tis. 

No. 821 Bellaire Avenue, Hrookline, 

PUtslmryh, Pa. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Wasiukoton, U. 0., iluniiay. Muy 10. I'Jtii—lO a. in. 

Prpsent: riiiiinnnn VVhIsIi : Ot)mmlssionprs (Iiirrplsoii, Woliistoik, iK^nnoti, und 
O’C'oniiell. 

Clmirnuni Walsh. Will Hip Iiousp ploiisp be 111 order. 

Judire Clark, will .von kindly take tlie ‘-inialV 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE WALTER CLARK. 

riinirmnn Wal.sh. Will you pleas*' stale your name? 

Judlte Clakk. Walter Clark. 

(tlmlrinan Wai.sh. .Vnd your place of residence? 

.Indite Ci.vKK. Italeiith. N. C. 

Clialrinan Wvi .sh. What ollieial position do yon oi'cnpy In the State of Nortli 
Carolina? 

.Indite Ci.ABK. Cliief Justice of the .supreme court. 

Cliairman Wvt.sii. Hou lonit tone you <a'cupied that position? 

.Indite Cl \11K. 1 have heeu on tin' su|ireine court 2t5 years; I have been cliief 
justice Id yi'ai's. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Now. .Indite, I believe there was a little general outline 
sent .toil, and I mlithi stale here that this commission has held public hearlnits 
lliroiiithout the conntrj and made niiiiiy investiitations. and we have siiiiiiiioned 
a great many Judges ami law .vers who sisan to have paid particular attention 
to these maiters. or whose decisions Imvi' had a certain slgnllicance to sort 
of epiliunizing, if possible, the services, or at least the iirevalent actions that 
seem to exist ainono iieopic and industries In the Cnited Stales. 

With that general sl.il"mcnl, anil the suggestions Unit have lax'ii made to you, 
I will ask you .some general qiiesthms. 

First. I will say that we have met with the suggestion in many iilaces, re- 
Iterateil over and over, that Ihe jioor man diws not have a fair chance in the 
courts or Justice, and even hero vve have had the suggestion made by liallvldiials 
that they iierhaps would have to re.sort to means of their own to obtain Justice, 
and so forth. .\ow, does the faior man oceiiiiy a different position before the 
law and In oiir courts than the rich man? 

.Iiidge Ci.AKK. He does not in North Carolina; that Is, upon the face of things 
he does not. Of course, we have this circumstance, that Ihe rich man can em¬ 
ploy abler lawyers and more lawyers, and I don't know how you can correct It. 
hut there Is no prejudice among the Juilges or among our Jurors In favor of one 
class ligiiliist others. 

Chiilrinan Walsh. Have you made a decision, .Tiidge—I believe .voii did make 
a decision In regard to cliild labor, which evidently has had a bearing upon the 
whole situation. I ladleve that you dei-lded a case some years ago In which you 
flxoii the limit at which a child could be charged with contributory negligence, 
and I noticed It Is referred to many times in the matter of legislation governing 
the same subject. 

Judge CijvBK. 1 just remarkeil that there was no prejudice In favor of or 
against the poor man, but North Carolina, as you know as well ns I do, Is a 
very con.servatlve State, and to a large extent we have followed the Idea of 
Individualism. Of course, that has something to do as between labor and capital. 
Some years ago we had a case In our State where a child 9 years old was Injured, 
and counsel very strenuously Insisted that the courts had nothing to do with 
that; that the child was hired out by the father, and the father had control 
of the child, and that, therefore, he was accountable for the negligence and not 
the company or corporation. I wrote a decision that was concurred In by two 
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of my associates, and very vigorously dissented to by the other two, that the 
father had no control of the child; that the company was aware of his Incapacity 
to work; that they had exposed him to this danger and the company was re¬ 
sponsible. (WanI I). Odell, 126 N. C., 947; Fitzgerald v. Furniture Co., 131 N. 0., 
C80.) It didn’t meet with public approval at the time, but not long after, after 
some sessions of legislature, there was passed an action fixing the age at which 
children could be employed, and there are other decislon.s in our State on which 
other acts are taken by the legislature, and successive legislation, ns has bwn 
the case In other States. 

Chairman Wai.bh. In your opinion, would economic and social questions be 
considered by Judges In rendering.their decisions? 

.Judge Clark. Not unless they ar<‘ statutory. Cnless In such case as I have 
just cited, and when legislation Is so far behind that the courts ought to take 
a conimon-senso view of the ease. In this case I have just mentioned where a 
young child was exposed to the.se dangers, they have said It was wrong and 
unjust. 

Chairman WAi.sir. That is the reason I asked you that question, economic 
consideration seems to have cut a great figure In that particular decision. 

.Tudge Clark. Ye.s, sir; it did in that case, and on the side that courts gen¬ 
erally do. Courts generally throw the gates down, and tliat Is what our courts 
generally do, for Instance, us to car couplers. Greenlee v. It. It. (122 N. C., 
977; Troxler v. It. It., 124 N. C., 3!ll.) 

Chairman Walsh. Should oninsel he given an opportunity to indicate fairly 
economic and social bearings on judicial decisions in arguments before courts? 

.Tudge Clark. Yes, sir; I think they should dls<uss them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was available, for instance, in tlds case. Judge, 
trying to arrive at some comprehcn.slve way of building up laws governing 
these social and economic subjects what did you liave available from an 
economic stadnpolnt when that doi'Ision was made? 

Judge Clark. Just simply the cianmon-stmse idea of justice that it was not 
right to take a child 8 or 0 ymirs old and cxi)osu him to the dangers of 
machinery, which cost him his eyesight, or an arm, and that that hoy could 
not recover simply because his father, pressed by the necessities of ills home 
life, had Idrcd him out to the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, as you recall It, Judge, did counsel for the 
boy urge these broad social considerations that seem to have underlaid this 
decision? 

Judge Clark. No, sir; he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, did the judges have to do that? We would like 
to get at the mlnutlic of the thing; did the judges liave to consbler that 
tIiem.selvos? Was It that the judges, or part of them, simply took a notion 
that it was wrong? 

Judge Clark. In that particular case the whole matter originated with me. 
I argued with the court and presented the proisisltlon; I .said that the world 
ought to move, and that the decision otight to be as broad as the injury, and 
that it was time to take a broader view, and two of the judges concurred 
with me and two dlss('nted. 

Chairman Walsh. Your court Is comiwsed of five members? 

Judge Clark. Yes; It was then, and Is now. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion. Judge, from your experience on the bench, 
would It be feasible or possible to have economic advice tor the court In some 
way in cases of this character, .so that they would not have to be led to the 
knowledge that they gathered from the reading of general literature and such 
sources as that? 

Judge Clark, I do not know, Mr. Olmlrman, how that may be; I know the 
general trend of tlie courts la just the opposite of what I have told you. 
Though the legislation in this country or in England has been in favor of 
justice to the laborer, our courts being composed generally of elderly men, 
imbued with Ideas they had while practicing at the bar, follow precedents and 
laws are lost sight of entirely or trlmmal down instead of the courts making 
legislation more progressive. 

Chairman Walsh. Many persons who have been before us from the labor 
side have complained bitterly to us of injunctive process, and told us of their 
reluctance to submit the matters to the determination of courts generally; 
have you any opinion you could give this commission as to the reasons for 
that; that is, whether or not there Is any basis for that reluctance on the 
part of individual laborers or labor organtimtlonsT 
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Judge Olabk. Well, speaking as a lawyer, I do not want to attack my 
profession or the Judges, but as a fact, my observation has been, including the 
reading of the law books, to show me that tlie courts are very slow to adopt 
economic Ideas contained In the laws which the legislature has enuctc<l. The 
Judges are generally, as I say, elderly men, and most of them have been em¬ 
ployed, before they went on the bench, by great corporations. The^v, uncon¬ 
sciously to themselves, are biased in favor of the view they advocatisl when 
they practiced at the bar. When they go on the bench they are still the sjime 
men, and uncon.sclously they put In force, sitting there, the Ideas they advo¬ 
cated at the bar. That has been my observation of the course of the de¬ 
cisions. 

(Chairman Walsh. How could that situation bo modified along legal lines. 
Judge? 

Judge Clabk. I do not know of anything except the slow educallve proce.ss 
of public opinion. Public opinion has educated them more or less, and ns 
tliese elderly men pass from tla> launch, younger men may go on who are 
Ijiibncfl with the ideas of the times. This is a slow process, but how else to 
do It I do not know, 

(ihairnmn Walsh. Have you made any study of the Danbury Hatters’ cast', 
and the Tiitf Vale in Kngland? 

Judge Clark. Ve.s, sir; like every lawyer, 1 am familiar with them and know 
something of both. I do not like to criticize tliose courts, but, spt'aklng as an 
American citizen, I can say that 1 do not agree with them at all or In any 
respect. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Just from the standpoint of citizenship, I wish you 
would give your comment upon them. 

Judge tii.AiiK. My view is that the object of the courts Is over and above any 
mere technicality to do Justice’ between man anil man. And as to those great 
corporations that require large numbers of laliorers, If those laborers fis’l that 
it is necessary for tliem to take certain steps, in order to protect themselves, I 
do not swt any reason why tliey should be made collectively responsible for 
possible exci'sses of a few of the men. Tliey are trying to lietter their condi¬ 
tions; they are only In this world one time, and while here they ought to have 
a fidr sliow and a square deal. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the social desirability or undesiralilllty of such 
action? Is It better for the State that they be permitted to organize freely or 
not, ,Tudge? 

Judge Clark. Yes; tliey ought to be Just ns free to organize labor as we are 
to organize caiiltal. If we can organize a great railroad system going from Iierc 
to San Francisco and put our money together, they ought to be able to put 
themselves together to protect themselves; they are working to support tliem- 
selves and their wives and children and ought to have as much right to organize 
ns we. 

Chairman W.vijhi. We have had before us here. Judge, In the last week, tlie 
operations of what Is callisl the relief department of one of the railroads. 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. We have had the necessity of taking that up In many other 
Institutions. Have you given any thought to that subject, or have you had 
the subject before you, as a Judge? 

Judge Clark, Yes; we had—we have had several cases of that kind In North 
Carolina. The Atlantic Coast Line Kallroad system runs through our State. 
They compel every man who takes employment with that company to pay from 
f?9 to $75 dollars a year Into that fund; he could not take employment with 
them unle.s8 he paid that sum. It makes nn Income of several million dollars a 
year; I did have the figures. And that fund was disbursed and controlled en¬ 
tirely by the officers of the railroad corporation; and under that system. If a 
man was Injured, if he took any benefit—well, he was compelled to—or went to 
the hospital or received any benefits, he was debarred from going Into the courts 
of the State to recover damages. He might be damaged $5,000 or $20,000, We 
had one case where a man was damaged twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars, 
an engineer, and he received some $356 benefits, and he was debarred from 
bringing any action. It came before our court and we held that that arrange¬ 
ment was illegal under our State law and under the general precedent. Bar¬ 
den B. R., 152 N. 0., 318.) We had had decisions In other States to the con¬ 
trary, and the result was that by a change of the personnel of one member of 
our court the dedslon was reversed. (King v. B. B., 157 N. C., 44.) In the 
meantime an act of Congress was passed prohibiting those relief d^rtments. 
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and since then It has been jmssed on and upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States In Railroad t>. The McGuire, 219 U. S., 649), ami one or two 
other cases, and as u result we have gone back to the former decision, and they 
are not barred from damages in the case of employees of railroads. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you. Judge, sketch tlie trend of the decisions of your 
own State in labor case.s? Do you have any other instances tlian the one you 
have detunml where the age was established? 

Judge Clabk. So far as child labor is concerned, our courts have closely fol¬ 
lowed the statutes and have not attempted to inisllfy tliem or cut them down in 
any way. We have tried to put them in e.vccutl<in, following out the spirit of 
the law. Tlie purpose in our case is twofold, the age of clilld labor is very 
low In North Carolina, lower than most of the States. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the age? 

Judge Clark. Thlrtfsm, I think; not more than 12 in some cases. The other 
trouble Is that we have no Inspection law in North Carolina to enforce that 
law; there is no way to see whether It Is put in operation or not. The practical 
result In our State is this, that we have In our legislature a committee to which 
those matters are referred, and they have a system by which this committee Is 
composed of manufacturers, and of course you know exactly what the result 
is; we can not get any further legislation. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any experience in the (luestlon of the 
Ijollclng of tracks and brhlgos of railroads? 

Judge Ci.AEK. The railroad men in our Stale, and I am sjxmklng now of the 
Brotherhood of Lwomollve Ihiglneers and men of that class, who are always 
very Intelligent men, they Ha,v they would he ghid If some legislation could be 
had along this line. We have legislation for tlio Inspection of car coui)lers and 
of handholds and of those kind of apiiliiince.s, but there Is none for the In.spec- 
tlon of tracks or for the Inspection of bridges, .tnd they say—of course, I am 
not a railroad engineer myself—but they say they have bridges along the tracks 
that were built to hold 3t>-ton englni's and that sonielitnes now 200-ton engines 
go acroas those bridges, and as they do so they bounce u|) and down. When 
one of those 200-ton engliu's go(“s across one of those briilges It will sink and 
rise, and such bridges are very dangerous; and If some means wuld be devised 
for Insiiwtlon of tracks and bridges, It would add very much to the safety of 
the public in traveling and also to the prohHilon of emjdoyees of the railroad. 
Our tracks are treiimuitly defei'tive, and in s(aue places there Is not one good 
tie In seven, tinderstand. 1 lone md Inspected lids inattm' m.v.self, but Ihese 
men who are intelligent engineers tell me these things. Ami when ail accident 
happens “ no one Is to blame,” with no ln.s|»‘ction; that l.s, public Inspection of 
the bridges and tracks. 1 sui)pose the railroads thtanselves have some Imspec- 
tion, but there Is nothing to protect the public and the englnemeu operating the 
trains. 

Chairman Walsh, Have you had experience In your State with the use of 
the Injunction In labor dlsimtes? 

Judge Clark. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hav<' you studied the efft'ct of them, generally. In the 
United States, as a student of economics and the law? 

Judge Clabk. I ilo not think they can be justllled. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What are the economic and social effects of the Issuance 
of injunctions in labor disputes? 

Judge Clark. Well, It has hwn, of cour.se. to irritate the men, hflcanse they 
feel that in an Anglo-Saxon community every man has a right t(f a trial by 
jury, and that to take him up and compel him to be trieil by a Judge is not In 
accordance with the principle of etiuallty, llbcrt.i, and justice. 

Chairman Walsh. Ito you think that has been one of the causes of social 
unrest in the United States? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir; and undoubtedly will be more so unless it Is 
remedied. 

Chairman Wai-SH. You have observetl. have you. Judge, the situation out of 
which these Injunctions largely grew, what is called picketing by labor unions? 

Judge Clark. Yes. sir. 

■ Chairman Walsh. And have you considered the qne.stton of personal rights 
Involved in that? 

Judge Clark. We have had no knowletlge of them In our State, because we 
liave had nothing of the kind; we have not had strikes or picketing, or boy¬ 
cotts ; the only thing has been one or two trials for blacklisting. 
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Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you about the social and legal aspects 
of blachllatlng. Can tlmt be stopi)ed by law, or how? 

Judge CiABK. It is prohibited In our State by law; how far It can be enforceil 
Is another matter. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hat have the decisions of your courts along that line 

Judge Clabk. The only decision was that It was absolutely Illegal to black¬ 
list a man. We made the railroad company responsible for the damages In that 
case. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a case In North Carolina where the railroad 
company was held resiwnslble? 

Judge Clabk. Yes, sir. It came up on a straight proixtsitlon where there 
wa.s evidence showing that the blacklisting was done. We have had but one 
case. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that proceed aiong the lines of the conuuon law. or 
was It under the statute you hare mentioned? 

Judge Clark. Under our statute. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you <-onsldered the subjwt. Judge, of the protection 
that should be alforded to life and proia-rty during industrial disputes? 

Judge CiABK. We have had nothing along that line In our State. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Or tla- ii.se of prirate guards and detectives? 

Judge CL.tKK. We have had nothing of Hint kind. 

Chairman W.vlsh. t)r of martial law or the action of any military force 
daring strikes? 

.fudge Clark. We hare had nothing to eall tliem out. Our State is very 
largely an ugricuHural one. and rvt* liave very ferv lalior rilsputes. 

Clia'irman Wai.sh. Have you considered the e.xtent to rvhleli Kraleral coiilrol 
is dr-slriihle In tliat matter? 

Judge Clark. No. sir; rve have never laid anything of that kind. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Have you I’onsidored the extent to rvlileh the State may 
exert ooulrol over industrial eonditions? 

Judge Clark. Only to tlie extent of tlxlng the age of lalmr ami providing 
against tlie defective apiillaiices on railroads and In tlie ea.se of machinery. 
We Imve laid legislation along that line, and rve have had some di'olslons of our 
courts tending to sliorv that any failure to n.se devices and meiisures for Ihe pro¬ 
tection of life and limb, us for Instance covering cogwliecls. They ouglit to he 
guarded, and rrherever macliinery is useil fitere ought to l«‘ every prutix'tlon 
that iiKsiern invention has found iipplicalile for the protwtlon of lalior. 

Clialrinan Walsh. The other conunlssloners rvlll desire to ask you some qnr's- 
tlons. Judge Clark. Commissioner Isjunon says he has some lie wishes to ask. 

(.Vmuiilssioner Leknon. Judge Clark, rve have had criticism because of the 
exercise of power iiy Hie ciairts to declare larvs passial liy Congress and State 
legislatures unconstitutional; and It has hism claiinixl in some Instnnoes tliiit 
so far us the United States courts are conccrinsl, this power Is an nssiimiHl one; 
tliat there is no justlllcatioii—actual Juslltication—rdther In the Constitution 
of tlie United States or in tlie lurv.s emictisl liy Congress controlling courts giv¬ 
ing tliem any such porver. Have you ever considered tliat matter? If so. what 
is your view upon It? 

Judge Clark. Yea. air; I have considered that matter; and I have alrvnys 
lielleved that Mr. Thomas Jefferson rvas right rvhen ho said It rr'as an a-ssumisi 
porver antlAhat there wa.s no authority to exercise It. 

CoimiiisjTOner Lksnon. Do you bi'lleve that the exercise of such power, par¬ 
ticularly hy Federal courts. Is a cause of social and Industrial unrest? 

Judge Clark. I think so, sir. 

Conimtssliaier Lesnos. Do you think It la a Justifiable cause of unrest? 

Judge Clark. Yes,, sir. 

Commissioner Uesivon. That the unrest of that character by the citizenship 
Is a righteou.s unrest? 

Judge Ci-AUK. Yes, sir. I think usurpation of porver by any department of 
the Oovernment Is a Justifiable cause of unrest among the.sovereign people^ 

Commissioner Dekkos. Do you believe It rvoiild be wl.se on the part of (he 
Congress of the United States or of State legislatures to by statute prohibit 
the exercise of such powers by the courts? 

Jodi^ Clabk. Yes, sir. 

(Jommissioner Lbkkun. I- think the most aente criticism of the courts that 
rve have encountered rises perhaps more often In personal-'.njury cases than 
any other, and has to do rrith the subject of the possible delays la getting a 
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final decision. We find cases where years have elapsed before a poor rtmh has 
secured a verdict or a final settlement of an original verdict; and they be¬ 
lieve that these delays are brought about In order to offset their Just claims. 
What is your experience or what Is your observation of the dealings with such 
matters by the courts? 

Judge Clabk. Well, that is a very widespread complaint, .sir, and a very Jusf 
complaint; hut how to remedy it Is something the legal profession has not been 
able to ascertain. You take a case which comes up, that there are four or five 
able lawyers representing a corporation with a young lawyer over here gen¬ 
erally appearing on a contingent fee. Now, these gentlemen are men of long 
experience In tlie profession and men of known ability, and when they argue 
the case before the Judge and tell him that a witness, or witnesses, is absent or 
a witness is .sick or give excuses of that kind, what can the Judge do? It Is 
one of those things Inherent In the situation for wlilch It Is difficult to provide 
a remedy. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it not r'osslble that legislation can provide a rem¬ 
edy for this In some way? 

Judge Ceakk. Well, (he difficulty is to find out what legislation can be 
adopted to prevent this delay. It ought to be prevente<l. It is a crime and an 
evil, and has b(*en ever since Shakespeare laid it down that the law’s delays 
were one of the Ills to which men were heir to. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it not a fact that the (lovernment of the United 
States can goia'rally proclde a remedy for an admitted evil in the administra¬ 
tion of Justice? 

Judge Ceatik. It lias been so up to this time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, it would seem as though we will have some re¬ 
modeling of our (lovernment? 

Judge Ceark. Well, Mr. Taft, who Is not known ns being a progressive, is 
now conducting an Invest igattlon Into some meaiES for avoiding the delays of 
the law. He is president of the American Bar Association and Is working upon 
that question, and I do not think he has yet hei-n able to find, among many 
of the members of the American Bar As.soclatlon, any practicable remedy for 
that evil. If .so, 1 don’t know what It Is. 

Now, we had a case which came before tlie court of which I am a meniltor, 
where a man was killed on a railroad. An action was hronglit to recover for 
his death, and able coun.sel were aide to postpone the trial of that case for four 
years. The ease came up to our lieneh, and a majority of the court thought 
there was some little technical error In it and sent it back. Four .tears after 
that it came h|i there again, and another little teehideal error causeil It to be 
again sent Iwck. At the end of another four years it got there the third time, 
and we thought it otight not to go liack again if we could help It, but there 
was some technical error or other there again, unfortunately, and against these 
able lawyers om- young fellow on the other side, and, of course, you know, as 
a lawyer, how that is done- 

Commissioner Lennon (Interrupting). Well, I am not a lawyer, but I am 
an American citizen. 

Judge Ceark. Well, at the end of some four years more it came back for the 
fourth time, and at the end of that JO years, the little child, who was 6 months 
old when his fatlier died, was then 17 years old; and after this great lapse of 
time and because wltness(»s had died, and after 17 years of litigation, and after 
4 honorable Judges doing their best, at the end of the 17 years nothing was had 
after all that litigation. Now, what Is the reme<ly? I don’t know. 

Commissioner Lennon. There was on opportunity during those 17 years for 
that engineer to have starved to death, and his family? 

Judge Ceark. AVell, the man was killed, you know. 

Commissioner Lennon. Or his family, at any rate, to have starved? 

Judge Ceark. Yes; and I reckon they came very near It. It certainly was 
hope tong delayed. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, Isn’t It the duty of the bar association or the 
latyyers of this country or the Judges, to give a matter of this kind the most 
profound consideration of which they are capable. In order that the remedy 
shall be found? 

Judge' Ceark. Yes. In that particular case I wrote an opinion for our court, 
which you will find In our reports, reciting the history of that case and the evils, 
and asking what Is the remedy. I have done that In other cases. (Penny v. 
R. It., 161 N. a, 630; Nelson v. R. B.. 167 N. C.. at p. 190.) 

Commissioner Lennon. Will you state to the stenographer, so that we can 
refer to the case In the law books? 
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Judge CtABK. I have not the niemornmUim of the cnse, but I can send It to 

you. sir. 

Commtestoner Lenkon. All right; send it to iia. 

(See Walter Clark exhibit at end of this subject.) 

Judfie Clark. And I have written a half a down others along the same line. 
I have tried to Impress upon the profession and upon the public that the court 
really desires spee<ly administration of justice, and that a delay of Justice Is a 
denial of Justice. (Nelson t>. Tt. R., 107 N. C., at pp. 18.S-lt)d.) 

Commissioner Lennox. Referring agafu to the qtiestion of the power of the 
courts to declare laws and nets of leglslntur(>s unconstitutional, have you ever 
made any degree of study of the exercise of that power by the courts, ns to Its 
effects upon the economic and social conditions of our people? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir; I have dellveretl two addrt'sses. Judge, along that 
line, one before the University of Uennsylvanla lu 19d(l, and one Itefore Ciatper 
l^nlon, In New York, In 1914, both of which have bixui publlshetl by the Unital 
States Senate as Senate documents, and they give my views pretty fuliy on that 
matter. 

Commissioner T.ennon. If you will give us a refererict! to them, we will get 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. Give ns the best reference you can, please. Judge, and we 
will have them incorporated In our records? 

Judge Clark. They are addros.ses delivered before tlie University of I’enn- 
sylvannla In April, 1906, and publlshetl as a Senate document (S. Doc. 87. 62d 
Cong. 1st sess.l. I believe, on the motion of Senator Owen, of Oklahoma. The 
other address was delivered at Cooiier Union in January, 1914, and published 
as n Senate document on the motion of Senator Overman, of North Carolina. 
(S. T>)C. 610, 6.8d Cong., 2d sess.) 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Judge Clark. They were both published or reprintetl, I think, during the 
Inst year. 

Chairman W.vLSjr. Coniniissloner Gnrretson woulil like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Gvrretson. Following up that matter of the law’s delay. Judge, 
would you feel free to express an opinion ns to whether or not one of the 
factors that enters largely into that Is—well, for want of a better word. I will 
say the economic value of a lawyer to his client—depimds In a very considerable 
degree in his nl)lllty to aid that client to avoid his legal resi>onslhltltos for the 
payment for Injury or damage? 

.fudge Clark. Unquestionably that Is so, sir. and that Is the difficulty; he 
Is employed to delay. Ho Is counsel for ttie defendant. Tlie defendant does 
not want to pay. The defendant may know (hat If It comes to trial when the 
matter is fresh In the public mind and before a Jury sitting over there that 
there will be a verdict against it. The attorney is retained to prevent that 
result, and he puts the case off for such time ns he can, for 4 years or for 8 
years or for 12 years, and by that time witnesses are dead and the Impression 
on the public mind Is faded, and he may get a verdict for plaintiff, but certainly 
for a very reduced amount. Counsel la retained for that purpose. 

Commissioner Garrbtson. And ns long as the class of lawyers—now, I am 
differentiating, as the class of lawyers who proceed on the basis that hla 
annual Income Is bnsetl on his ability to do tliese things is Intimately ronnected 
with the formation of legislation. In the hope that the legislation by formulating 
it in such a way that he can defeat It? 

Judge CL.v’hK. There has not been a session of the United States Congress or 
of any State In which there have not been lobbies present and paid for the 
purpose of defeating legl.slatlon that would militate against corporations. You 
know asr well ns I do that they do not all stand in the lobby, many have scats 
In (he Senate and In the House. 

Commissioner Garbetson. There will be no dissenting opinion filed. Your 
State rendered the original decision, or I am In error In saying your State, 
but a Judge In your State renderetl the original decision In which the doctrine 
of fellow servant was pa8se<l? 

Judge Clark. No, sir; not the first one. The North Carolina fellow-servant 
net that was passed in 1898 was drawn by myself. 

Commissioner Oarretson. But you misunderstand tbe question. Judge. I 
mean the old, original decision under the common law, a decision was rendered 
In your State back In 1848, upon which the doctrine grew up, you preceded 
Massachusetts In that det^loiy, did you? 
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Jiuliie CtABK. No, »lr; I think It w’as Mtirraj’ v. It. R., In 1842 In Sonth 
Oarolloe. 

<.!oDimls8l«npr OabiSetson. I was umler the Impression It was In North 
Jiirollna In 18.88 or 1848? 

JudK* Clabk. South Carolina; and Massachusetts come second (Parwell r. 
i. K., 4-. 49). 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Did I gather from the statement that you made 
arlier, after .you came Into the chair, that you held your view upon which 
oiir (le<’lslon of child age lindt was based that on certain fundumentals that 
he court is Justified In taking into consideration pure equity in reaching a 
oncluslon, provided It Is not forbidden by statute law? 

.lodge Ci.AiiK. That Is niy opinion exactly. 

Coinnilssbaier (1 \bbetm)n. I'o you bold, bear In mind that is rather a 
Itll’erent Idea from wliat I have heard many men of judicial positions ex- 
iresH, do you hold that that ismer is based on exactly the same principle that 
lives the Judge the iiower to issue Injuctions, or do you base It differently? 

.ludge Cl-AliK. Vpiai a different basis, for this ri'ason, an injunction, as you 
[now. Is derivtal from tlie old liomnn civil common law. But this other 
IcK'trine you spiaik of is not. Some old judge about ffO(» or 4(KI or IVX) years 
igo, when so<’lety was crude, an<l they laid iliffeient ideas of labor than now, 
aid down laws against labor, ami ver,v much on the side that the judges came 
rom. We have been I’ollowing in Ids footsteps like sheep jnm|)ing over fences, 
iiid I say the same idea that tiiat Judge had to lay down that law Is adheixal to 
o-dny. That law is nothing more than judge-made law, if he laid down law 
hat was not right or just or fair between man and man. the judge of to-day 
ibould not 1 m! bound by it. If it is llie statule, we must follow It. but we are 
lot bound to take tbe views of a man .fftK) years ago about whose ability and 
ntegrlty we know imlldng, simply because lie has written a decishai. 

Commissioner G.vkketson. Ami still lo-ilny. altlnaigli not as prevalent as a 
lew years ago, by every co'c I bat is bronglit to an ,\m<'ri<'an court In which 
here Is not an existing statute, it is decldisl mi tlie Knropoan common law, 
A'hleh Is nothing in the world but a consensus of decisions covering the de- 
•Islons that you have reterrvsl to? 

.ludge Ci.AiiK. Yes, sir; and ni.v opinion has btsm antagonistic to that prin- 
'Iple. I don't recognize the rigid of some unknown man. who lived In different 
uirroundln.gs and in a diffeieni state of .society to tell me what I sliall .say as 
:o what Is just between "A'' and " li" to-day. 

Commissioner (i.viiiih.Tsox. .\nd would you takt cognizance of tlie conditions 
under whlcli you are forced to decide'; 

Judge Ci.AiiK. Yes, sir; anil if lie had tbe same surronndings that we have 
lo-day, he might have done Ixdtcr. 

Comml.ssloiier O.vkiiktsox. (in anotlier phase, as to tlie public Inspection of 
tracks on the iiart of railroads. You iiold that such imlilic Insiiection—you 
referretl to the fact that it was all only as good as the weakest tie. Tliat 
undoubtetll.v would be on what is known as the liranch territory? 

Judge CilvRK. No, sir; I am not a railroad man, I am telling you what men 
In that line told me. They s.dd in some idaces, T don't say It Is general, but 
the track l.s often bad. In inakliig a chain, a clialii Is no stronger than Its 
weakest link, and the railroad is no .stronger tlian Its weakest section. 

Commissioner (iAitiir.rsox. You hold that such public Insja'ctlon would act 
as a protection to the puhllc against the economic gnstd of the corporation? 

.fudge Ci.AUK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gasiu.tsox. Because the only reason that could be justly put 
forward for that condition would be th.it the company could not afford it and 
l»y dividends? 

Judge Clark. I would not say “ economic greeil,” but they are like other men, 
they don’t always do their duty; they are sometimes negligent, and it may be 
the foreman or the su|)e,rlntendent that Is not competent, and they may have a 
bad piece of track, just through Incompt'tency. 

^mmlssloner Oarrktson. It Is to guard against that very feature that you 
believe that puhllc insisHtion would be desirable? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetsok. After the decision that was renderwl in your court 
in the case of the Atlantic Coast Line Relief, that worked an absolute revelation 
with the method of administering that relief fund, did It not? In other words, 
the company threw It wludly into the hands of the employee, and it did not act 
as a bar to recovery from them on either? 
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Judge OiAKE. No, It did not; but sluoe tUflt the United States-Congress has 
passed a law on that, and we have had two decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States: oue was the McCuIre ortS(» (219 U. S., 548), aud 11. H. t’. 
Schoubert (224 U. S., 0051, and since then they have nbollshtsi the iHaiipiilsnry 
feature. 

Commissioner WBiNsiotut. May I ask. Judge, what effect public u[ilnion and 
public sentiment have on court dwisious? 

Judge Ci.AKK What elfiHt? 

Conimlssloner Wkinstis-k. Ye.s, sir. 

Judge Clask. Well, It Is a lianl question to answer; but Judges are like 
other men; they live in a coiumuiiit.v, aial to some extent they are bound to 
take, to some extmit, their imi>ri'ssious from the lasqae. They do not do so 
enough, in my oiiipiiou. I tl'iuk the deeishms of the courts of tin' twentieth cen¬ 
tury ought to Is' delivered in acconlance uitli justh-e. anil we ought not to hark 
buck to old o|ilnions rendered three or four hundrisl years ttgo. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The istint lias lasni made. Judge, that without any 
change in the fundamental laws of the Nalhai the Stiiireiue Court of the United 
States, for example, in these malter.s, and that arc alVectlng llie ecouoinic con¬ 
dition of the country, liaAc materially cliaugcd. Kor example, it was isilnted 
out by a legal man to me iiersonall.t tliut .such a decision as has lieen I'endered 
In more riseiit years by tla- I'niled .Slate.s Su|>reinc Court u|iholding tlie cou.stl- 
tulioualily of the Id-hour law for women in llie Oregon I,auudr.t case, aud tlie 
8-hour law for undergriaind miners, and the niaxinuim-wage law, that it would 
have hisai impructicalile one or two decades ago when the courts were not ripe 
fia- It. I would like to know yiair view. 

.fudge Cf.ARK. In the Lochner cas<* In New York some .aoih's ago the State 
pa.ssisl a law- that men in the hake. o\eu rooms, with a certain degree of (eui- 
|K-i-alure, ought not to he eni|ilo.\eil oxer id hours a dax. 'Iheir isuirt of a|)|K‘nl.s 
sustainx-d the case, aud it came to our .Supreme tiourt at Washington, and they 
turned it down on the grcuiud that it was interferitig with tlie right to cotitruct. 
lint if a man xvas foreisl to work in an oxen for 12 hours a ila.x. lie would he in 
no condition to contract. That decision has liis-ii very much criticised through¬ 
out the country. 

Commissioner Wki.vstock. Wliat is tlie status of the cldld-lahor laxv in your 
State, Judge, as coinii.ireil xxith other .Southern States'' 

Judge Ci.AiiK. 1 can not say ahout tiiat. becausi- I have not read the statutes 
in otlier Slates. 1 don't tlilnk tlie age of labor luxx-s, child-ialior law.s, is lilgh 
euotigli in our State. 

Counnissioner Wkinstis k. What is it? • 

•fudge (iLAKK. Thirteen for .some and 12 for others; hut I tlilnk it ouglit to lie 
higher. Still the legislature passes on tliiit, and tlie courts haxe to take it as 
they lay it down. 

Ciitnnii.s.sloner Wkinstock. North Carolina, I lake it, is Iarge.ly an agricul¬ 
tural State, and only incidentally an Industrial State? 

.fudge CI.AKK. Outside of tlie great coriKnations thal run our transportatioii 
service and our ciiiton iuill.s xxe have .scarcely any other industry except agri¬ 
culture. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are the, workers in tlie cotton mills orgunimi? 

Judge Clark. Very fexv of them urx». A very large proportion in the cotton 
mills are women and children, and tlierefore we don't liuve the labor unions. 

Comml.ssloner Wei.nstock. Discussing the Shermau A< t in connection with 
Industrial tleclslon.s. Judge, I think that a dts'lslon was rendcreil recently by the 
Supreme fVnirt claiming that employers have tlie .same rigid as workers in 
the matter of hiring ttud discharging. 

Judge Clabk. Yes, sir. 

Coiuinlssloner Wei.nstivk. There were also decisions rendered and convictions 
made In favor of employers against the organlzisl class for tfie upholding of 
prices, which was declarexl Illegal, aiid If 1 rmuemlier rightly more recently 
some other manufacturing employers or niunufacturlng plumbers or distributing 
plumbers were taken Into court for liavlug entered Into what I think was called 
con.splracy, to maintain certain prices, and to Itoycott certain dealers by refusing 
to sell them their wares? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The fact of boycotting a dealer and refusing to . 
sell him wares timn became an Illegal action, punishable under the law. 
Now, If the same law Is appllexl to workers as applied to employers, there has 
to be a difference between the two, both ought to be treated alike under the law. 
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nnd might It not be said that If labor has a right to boycott an employer, a 
merchant for handling certain products, that that Is likewise Illegal. Wtat 
Is your point of view on that? 

Judge Oi*ABK. My point of view on that, that laborers, who have wives end 
children depending upon their dally earnings, are not in the same position as a 
Hockefeller or a Carnegie. Tliey lire not on a thorough equality. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then you would differentiate on that point be¬ 
tween the worker and the employer? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir; because they are not on a parity. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If a group of merchants would come In and boy¬ 
cott some dealer because he cut prices, or some other reason, you would regard 
that ns a crime? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But If a group of workers come In and boycott 
another worker because he cuts prices of labor, or would boycott a merchant 
because he handled merchtindise that was produced by cut-price labor, you 
would not consider that a crime? 

Judge Clark. As long ns there Is no physical violence, and no Interference 
with the property rights of the employer, It Is not Illegal. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will you go so far as to maintain that what Is 
known as the secondary boycott shall not be punlsheil? That Is, let us assume 
that a labor union, iirinters, boycott a newspaper because the newspaper hires 
underprice men, and were unable to bring it to terms, and It goes to the adver¬ 
tisers of the newspaiier and demands that they withdraw their advertising from 
that paiier on the peril of being boycotted? 

Judge Clark. If no personal violence to person or property, and no Intimida¬ 
tion, I think they have the right to protect themselves. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. So that from your point of view what has liecome 
known ns the secondary boycott likewise ought not to be punishable? 

Judge Clark. There are some features that would go to the extreme that 
should lie Illegal, but simply where they use their Influence I don’t think they 
ought to be punished for that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Has the question of Injiinclioiis in labor disputes 
arisen In your State? 

Judge Clark. No, sir; we have not had any acute form of disputes between 
labor and capital In our State. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Undmibledly you have given that problem thought. 
What Is raur opinion on the matter of granting Injunctions? 

Judge Cr.ARK. I think they ought to be like any other matter; I don’t think 
one man should be allowed to sit there nnd decide for a corporation when a 
roan Is working for his wife and children, and they are deiiendlng upon him. 
He does not have a say at all. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Ho ymi have In North Carolina a workmen’s com- 
Iiensatlon act? 

Judge Clark. No, sir; we have not. nnd for this reason: The system of 
workmen’s compensation act, I take It all you gentlemen agree with me, most 
men do, that It is a iiroper system. Now, you take It that an employer Is In¬ 
jured, or killed, and leaves the widow and little ehildren with no means to 
prosecute a lawsuit on the one side, and on the other Is a corporation with a 
million dollars, with couii.sel relulmsl tiy the year, and on this side there Is 
nothing In the world that the widow has to do hut to go to some young lawyer 
nnd have him take her case on a contingent fee. It Is an uneiiiial position. 
There ought to be some system by which there is a certain flKerl amount so 
that the widow will have the Implements of war when she needs It the moat, 
Immcillatety after her husband’s death. The objection In our State has been 
that as soon as an act of that kind Is Intrwluced la our legislatures the gentle¬ 
men of our profession, who happen to be lawyers and legislators, start In to 
cut down the amount of compensation so low that the workingman will not 
accept it. In case where the ordinary Jury might give a verdict of ten to twenty 
thousand dollars they put It at two or three or four thousand dollars. Of 
course the workingmen are not for that act, and that Is where the trouble la 
In our State. We have had a compensation act Introiluced in two or three 
different sessions of- the legislature. The principle is all right. There ought 
to be some compensation paid speedily, at the time of the family need (or at 
the time of the Injured’s need when he Is Injured); but when they cut down 
the allowance so low, of course the men are against It in North Oarolina. 
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Oommlssloner Weinstock. Now, when the employer or representatives of tho 
employers In your State favor the act, making the issue, only Uie question Is 
how much compensation shall be allowed, and do you think that the employers 
are acting In good faith when they favor it or pretend to favor It, and still 
make It so unreasonable that the workers are against it? 

Judge CtAEK. I would not like to attack the eiui)loyers In the matter, but the 
fact Is that proposed bill makes the rates so low that the men will not accept it, 
and the employer knows that is the reuson. ’ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you happen to know what Is the maximum of 
weekly compensation that the latest bill provided? 

Judge Claek. No, sir; I have It at home, but I know it was so low that the 
men would not accept It. It was a flank movement, and the amount was so 
small that the men would not accept It. 

Commissioner Weib stock. You probably are aware of the fact that at tho 
present there are either 24 or 25 States in the Union that come under workmen’s 
compensation? 

Judge Claek. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. And It is only a matter of time that the imhllc 
sentiment will be so pronounced that other States will come under workmen's 
compensation? 

Judge Claek. Yes, sir; nobody opposes the act, but It Is the flank movement 
that cuts It out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It Is simply a way of defeating It? 

Judge Claek. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You probably also know that there Is a Feileral 
compensation act applying to Federal employees? There are one group of 
workers that were overlooked In the shuflie, and that Is those engaged in Inter¬ 
state commerce, and do not come under the Slate act or the Feileral act. What 
would be your attitude toward a Federal compensation act that would deal 
with those engageii In Interstate connnerce? 

Judge Claek. I think there ought to be an act of that kind with adequate 
compensation for men engaged In Interstate commerce. 1 would not like to In¬ 
fringe upon the prerogatives of the States. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask one question before Mr. O’Connell 
starts. 1 have heard a great deal of criticism regarding the phraseology of laws, 
that they are inirposoly- 

Judge Ci-ABK. Pardon me a moment? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; we will take a recess for a few moments. 

(A recess was here taken for two or tlirw minutes.) 

Commissioner Lennon. I was Just calling your attention to the fact that we 
have heard much criticism, and I have heard a great deal outside of what has 
been presented to the commission during their investigation ns to the obscure 
phraseology of the laws; that lawyers pretlomlnate In the lawmaking bmlles, 
and that laws are so worded that the laymen don’t. In some instances, know 
whether It means yes or not Is there justification for such complaint? 

Judge Claek. To some extent that Is due to limitation In language. It la 
very hard to write matters so clear that no man can fail to understand.. No 
matter what language you use there Is always some ambiguity about It. Of 
course lawyers are very astute, lawyers can read things into the statute; they 
are paid to be astute. It Is their business to be astute, and It Is the business of 
judges not to let them be too astute. 

Commissioner O’Connell Well, I have In my own experience sat In a body 
of 10 or 12 men, all laymen, none of us lawyers, and everyone of us reached a 
different conclusion as to what a certain section meant. 

Judge Claek. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that good for the citlaenship of the country to 
have laws of that character? 

Judge Claek. No, sir; it Is not good; sometimes It Is undoubtedly due to 
want of clearness in the mind of the man who drafted the act, and sometimes 
It Is due to the fact that the man was so certain what he meant that he didn’t 
pot down what he meant, and sometimes due to limitation In language, and 
sometimes due to purpose. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You spoke of the policy of people before the court 
In the treatment of the law. 

Judge Claek. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that the possible difference was the fact that 
the one side was in a position to employ better talent or more talent than the 
other? ' 
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Jiidi;*' O1.ABK. Yey. sir. 

CioiniulssUmer 0 ’(;(innku.. Do the laws themselves In some Instances discrimi¬ 
nate In the classes, as for instance. In the Sherman antitnist law, It provides 
that (InmaBes can he colle<'ted In threefold, and In the case of the Danbury hat¬ 
ters they were usse-sseil threefold by the hat manufacturers at Danville, Conn., 
and that was opiwsed by the workingmen. For Instance, If blacklisting, for 
Instance, was an opi»oslte effect, and the employers banded themselves together, 
and If a man lost Ills position or quit his position or was discharged by an em¬ 
ployer he could not find employment again, and was perhaps forbidden from 
seeking employment, there Is no provision In the law for triple damages in his 
case, and I want to ask your opinion as to the quality of the law Itself, if there 
Is not at times discrimination. Take the Sherman antitrust law. 

Judge Ci-ARK. You mean In the statute itself? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes, sir. 

Judge Clabk. Yes, sir; It is very frequently so; and It Is put there purposely, 
too. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is (he point I wanted to bring out. If there 
was not a malicious Intent on the trainer of the law to apply It that way? 

.fudge Ct-ibk. How could It lie otherwise? A very distinguished American 
citizen said “ we are all practical men ”; we are practical men, and we know 
how legislation Is passed. Ordinarily the gentlemen that occupy seats In Con¬ 
gress or other legislatures have canqialgn exjienses, and those campaign ex- 
lionses are cimlrlbuteil to by the persinml friends id' the candidate who have 
means. Can a man sit there and pass an act In opiiosition to the men that fur¬ 
nished the money to elwt him and In favor of the man that did nothing but sell 
his vote, as some of the voters do? Those arc things that are beyond the power 
even of this honorable Ixxly, that are almost even beyond Imagination, to deter¬ 
mine how we can correct It. 

Cotnmlssloner O’Con.nkll. I suptsise you have given thought to the question as 
to whether labor In Its organized form Is a trust or not? 

Judge Ci.ABK. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And yiai have also given thought to the question ns 
to the origin of the Sherman antitrust law. its Intent and punaises? In your 
opinion, was the Sherman antitrust law ever Intended to apply to organized 
labor as such? 

Judge Ib.ABK. Y'ou ask my opinion; I say. In general, no; there was no such 
Idea. I don’t believe It was so Intended. It was a construction that was put 
uixm It by lawyers in the one Instance, and by judges in others, who honestly 
expressed their views on the beach. 

Commissioner CVConneli. As you studied the formation of labor, you don’t 
look upon It as a trust on which the Sherman antitrust law was complied? 

Judge Ci.AHK. No, sir; not at all, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There Is an expre.s.sed fear on the part of some of 
our citizenship that the legislator might go too far in enacting legislation on the 
Interferenct' of the rights of citizens, and 1 have sometimes, asslinilng the rights 
of individuals, rights that when applied do not aiipear to be only right to us 
Individuals—for Instance, a great proportion of our citizenship believe that 
there should ho one day In seven to rest, and Unit day the gi'uerni opinion Is 
ought to Ix" Sunday. Yet, if we attimipt to enact legislation that would prohibit 
Sumlay emiiloyment, there wmild be a great number of our citizenship that 
would hold that we were Interfering with individual rights. What Is your 
opinion mi that? 

Judge' Clark. It you will yillow me to express myself In a personal manner, 
that mutter came before (he ISupreme Court of North Carolina, and my opinion 
Is written on that subject In the <ase of Crdmann versus Robinson, in the 184 
North Carolina, lu which I decldetl that a man Is entlthnl to one day’s rest, and 
one day ont of seven was about right, ami there were a large proportion of our 
people that did keep Sunday, aud that Sunday was probably the day that should 
be kept, although the Jews keep Friday, no, Saturday, aud the Moliamraedaus 
keep Friday, and If they are Mohammedans they ought to liave Friday, and If 
they are Jews they should have Saturday, but the point Is that they ought to 
keep one day In seven to rest. It is not Iiecause It Is Sunday, but because most 
of the people ore entitled to one day out of seven for rest 

Commlasloner O'CcNNEi.r,. Yon believe, then, that the people, the majority of 
the people, and their ri'pre.sentatlves whom they select to represent them In the 
halls of legislatures, would be justitted If the habit of prohibiting one day’s rest 
In seven became iwevalent, and It became extremely dangerous to the health and 
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the moreUr of the people of our country, that the legislators would be JustlBed 
in enacting legislation that would prohibit, regardless of the rights of the 
citizens, the continual employment of workers regardless of the day of r«itT 

Couimissiouer Ijennon. Did I ask you. Judge—I am rather umertnin us t<» 
whether you have given any address or written anything upon the subject of 
the assumption by the court of the power to declare laws unconstitutional? 

Judge Cr.ABK. ires, sir. 

Commissioner Lknno.n’. Oh, yes; that Is Uie subject of the addresses you have 
spoken of- 

Judge CuuiK. Yes, sir; they are Senate documents. 

Chairtimu AVai-sii. Did you write anything on the subjts't prior- 

Judge Cr..»BK. Yes; 1 have written some opinions along that line before Hut 
tho.se were the first .two speeches I dollvertsl on the suhjts t. I dellvernl ii 
specih on labor at Wilmington In August. 101-4, on the generul subject of these 
que.stlons you tiave been Just asking me. 

Chairman W.m,sii. Ye.s. Well, did .von writt"—outside of (luvsi, two siH'oches 
have you written on tlie sul.Jcct of the imwcr of the courts to (Us hire lii>\s tm- 
constltutionnl? 

Judge ('i..\RK. Yes. sir; I luive written in one of the law magazines anil pub¬ 
lished some other siieeches. 


Ciin you give us a ref- 


Chairimtn W.vlsu. ..Vs Comml.ssioner T,ennon suggests 
erence to those? 

Judge Ci..\KK. I can probably send It to your ch>rk. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. I wl.sh you would, please, then, giving us anything that 
you have. 

Judge Cr..\BK. Yes. 

(The witness subsequently submitted the following printed lutniphlets: 
“ Labor Day -Address of Chief Jiisib-e Walter Clark, of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, at Wilmington, N. Sept. 7, 1914. Itonnoke, Va.. Industrial 
Kill I rint, 1914 ’; “.V.ldress by Chief Justice Walter Clark, of the .\.a-th Caro¬ 
lina Supreme Court, at HIcIimoad Va., Jan. .30, 1914. Equal Suffrage"- 
‘‘.Vddress on Ueform In Law and Legal I’ni.-edare by Mon. Walter Clark. Chief 
Justice of the Suiaeme Court of North Carolina, before the North Carollmi 
Bar As.soclatlon. at Wrigbtsvllle Hea<-h. N. C.. Tuesiiav. June .30 1914 

V\ llmington Stamp & I'rlnting Co.. Wilmington, N. C.”; “ (M<| Poes with New 
Paces, u.ldress b.v Cjdef Justice Walter Clark, bef,a-e the Bar Association of 
\lrgnla at Hot S;,rings, Va., Aug. 2.o. 1903 ami "Some M.vths of the Law, 
bj Walter t lark. Iteprlnted from Mlcblgan laiw Review, Vol. XlIT No 1 
November, 1914.” , . . 

Cluilnaan Wai,sh. Now, unless there Is s.anethlng to say yourself, Judge, 
you will be excused. 


Judge (,i..\fiK. Nothing more; I thank you for y(.ur courtt^les, gentlemen. 
( iiairiiiaii ai.hh. TIinnk you, very uuicli 
Judge Edgar M, Cullen. 


TESTIMONY OF JUDGE EDOAK M. CULLEN. 

Chairman Walsh. W'llI you please slate your name? 

Judge Cui.LEv. Edgar -M. Cullen. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And your profession? 

Judge Cri.LEN. Attorney at law. 

Chairman W^alsh. W'here do you reside? 

.fudge CULu:.\. Brfmklyn, N. Y. 

^airnmn Walsh. W'h'at ofilelal t>osltlons have yon held. Judge? 

^ ''“'elJefn Judge of the Supreme Court for the State of New 
"f f'e fourt of appeals of that State; and 
that court until a year ago, the first (rf January, on liav- 
iDg reached the age of 70. The Constitution provides, not unwisely, I tbink. 

“ “““ se' vice. miwiseiy, imnK, 

consldereil the development In the United 
martial law and Industrial disputes. Judge? 
tha?havp *1'® martial law as some doctrines 

to the rleht^f mf.if particularly, the court of West Virginia, as 

* Chalmsi declaration of martial law. 

'^ell- It was that particular subject to which we were 
attention. If you will be kind enough, Judge, we will be 
glad to have your opinion upon that subject as a lawyer. * 
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Judge CniiKN. Well, my opinion was simply this, as I expressed in a pam¬ 
phlet, In an address that 1 delivered, that If the doctrine of West Virginia 
was true or was to be followed, It would be subversive of all such things as 
liberty In this country. The doctrine of that court was that not only during 
actual insurrection and the clash of arms, soldiers might arrest and detain 
those who were seeking to resist legal mandates, but the person that was 
offending against the law might be tried by a military commission and might 
be punished by that commission, although the civil courts might be open in 
the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please outline, Just In ordinary terms. Judge, 
the situation as you understood It, In West Virginia, and the application of this 
somewhat new doctrine to that situation? 

Judge Ciii-i-EN. As I understood It—hut now, I wish—I-can not be sure that 
my understanding of It Is absolutely aci urute, because I considered the ques¬ 
tion entirely from a legal point of ^lew, and took the recital of the facts 
from the opinions of the court as Its basis for that. 

The miners had gone on a strike. There had bwn violence to such an extent 
that the governor calkal out tlie mllltlu. I have forgotten whether he declared 
a state of Insurrection In that locality or not, b\it at any rate he did call out 
the nillltln. The militia made arrests, and he assumed, or It was assumed—who 
was rt'sponslble for It I don’t remember—to try some of the alleged rioters by 
military commission, convicted, and sentenced them; and the question came up 
on a habeas coriuis before the civil courts for their release. At that time—I 
am depending mton my recollection, but I am very certain I am right—the 
conrts In this county where this military commission sat were open—In the 
county seat. I think It was Kanawha (lounty, but I am not absolutely certain. 
But It Is Immaterial for the point, and the courts of West Virginia held that 
that punishment by the military court was legal and effective, and refused to 
discharge the prisoner. Now, yon will observe that Is another and different 
question there from the right of suspension of the habeas corpus temporarily, 
or the right to use force against force, of course, possessed by every officer of 
the law. If a policeman seizes a burglar and the burglar resists him, he has 
a right to shoot him. That Is an entirely different thing. But they held the 
law to be that the military comndsslon In such a mutter could try, convict, and 
puidsh for an offense. That la the whole of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what is the fundamental wrong of that view, from 
your standpoint as a lawyer? 

Jinige Cur.iEN. Well, the fun<lamcntal wrong Is that when the militia Is 
called out they are like other officers of the law—like the constable, like the 
police officer; they have the right to arrest; they have the right to resist force 
by fortr, even If It goes to the extent of taking life; but they have no right 
to iiunlsh, because otherwise while the statutes of the State define crimes and 
their punishments, a man might be sentence<l entirely regnrdle.ss of the law 
that had prewrlheil the offense and the punishment for the offense. Now, 
frankly and with all due <leference to that court—that learned court of West 
Virginia—It must be said that the military commission did not condemn the 
man to death, but If they had the power to condemn him to Imprisonment, I 
think they would have equal power to condemn him to death. And with my 
view of the law I think It Is absolutely Inconsistent with the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court In the famous Milligan case, whore a military 
commission In Indiana—as I recollect It, In the time of the Civil War, when 
there was a great deal of excitement—had a.ssunied to try a man for an offense 
committed In that State and sentencetl him to death, and the case came up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States and they discharged him on habeas 
corpus. The radical difference between the two Is Just this: One rule simply 
attempts to enforce the law cither by preventing the offense or arresting the 
offender; hut giving a military commission power to punish for the offense 
subverts all authority of the civil courts and renders the civil power subordinate 
to the military. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Judge, a great deal of criticism has been leveled at 
that general situation, and a great deal of Interest has been expressed by the 
workers throughout the country where we have held our hearings, growing 
out of the use of the military power. Now, from your standpoint—from the 
legal standpoint—what recommendations could this commission make, or what 
could be done In the way of suggestions, perhaps, to legislatures, or to Congress 
to remedy that situation? 
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' JHMKe Omxiat. I don’t thinX that situation can be remedied until you remedy 
the situation that causes that situation; that Is, tlie use of violence by strikers. 

Chairman WaiSR. Well- 

Judge OuLMN (Interrujrtlng). To a certain extent: If the strikers are only 
few In number the ordinary police force may be sufficient, but especially In the 
rural comnmnillcs or where there are no great cities the local police force may 
be so small that It can not resist them. In New York City, of course, there has 
been no such trouble. The militia has not been called out over In old New 
York—nql since 1871. There are—I don’t remember the exact number—about 
10,000 or 12.000 policemen, and whatever their faults, they are perfectly 
fearless and courageous, whether It be to stop a mob or whatever the emergency 
may be: and they never have called on the militia forces. 

Chairman W.vLsn. Now, do I take it. Judge, then, that If violence la wide¬ 
spread enough on the other side. It would bo JustlBable to allow the military to 
supersede the civil power for the time? 

Judge CtJLtJSN. It does not supersede the civil power. In my conception, but 
simply goes there to enforce onler and to enforce the civil law. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, In this West Virginia case. Judge, had the violence 
reached that stage that the civil law, the civil authorities, were unable to cope 
with It? 

Judge Cui.LKN’. I must assume so, though, ns I told you, I am not familiar with 
the facts. I Iooke<l at It altogellier from the legal point of view and took the 
facts as stated in the opinion of the court. There was a minority opinion de¬ 
livered there, too, denying the power of the military that was asserted by the 
majority, but the Judges who dissented <lld not assume to state tliat the facts 
were different from those ns stated by the majority. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any middle ground that the law might take. Judge, 
for Instance, to see that the military forces lt(‘ep the courts open and keeii them 
free for the trial of ca.se.s, so that the military authority would not have to take 
over the question of Innocence or guilt of the Individual, no matter how great 
the violence was? 

Judge CuLLKN-. I am afraid Hint I have not be<'n clear In my expression of my 
views to you, Mr. Chairman. I have salil that I condemned the assumption by 
the military of the power to determine whether the man was guilty or Innocent, 
or to Inflict punishment whore the courts were open. They have a right to 
arrest those who are resisting the mandates of the civil authorities and of the 
Government, ami who are Invading the rights or the proiuwly of others; and If 
they had done that and had hrottglit them up to the civil courts, there could not 
have be<>n any question about their proceeding being within the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what I was asking awhile ago—may be I did not 
make myself cletir. Judge- 

.Tndge Cltlij-n (Interrupting). No; I fear the fault Is mine, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Is whether or not any re<’omtnendatlons could 
be made covering the whole situation from a legal standpoint? 

Judge Cullen. No. I dislike to see the militia use It because, naturally with 
my training, I like the polh-eman as the emblem of civil authority much better 
than the man In uniform. Then the police, where they are In sufficient numbers, 
are generally more efficient. And then the policeman's club makes no mistakes. 
If he hits a person In case of riot and outbreak, the man Is either an actual 
offender or It Is largely due to his own folly that he Is in the riot. While with 
arms, with the militia. It is generally the innoctmt person, maybe a half mile or 
a mile away, that gets shot. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you considered. Judge, the authorities governing the 
use of military power In the ,Stnte of CoIorn<lo? 

Judge Cullen. No ; I don’t know anything about that. There is no decision— 
I have only looked at the decisions, as I told you. It Is entirely a legal matter 
with me. There Is no decision In Colorado that I have been able to find that 
upholds the power of a military commission to try and to punish offenders. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever given any thought to the question of the 
trial of military offenders In these flelds while the trouble Is In progress; that Is, 
a member of the militia. We haye a case of this sort where a lieutenant was 
charged with wantonly killing a man—^that la, an unarmed prisoner—and he 
was tried by military court-martial, or a commission of the officers of the mili¬ 
tary, and acquitted of the charge; and It was claimed that that was a bar to 
any prosecution by the civil courts. Did your Investigation or your thought 
touch Oiat subject? 

8881»*—S. Doc. wd U- 20 
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Judge CufiEN. ()f course, I believe In no such law. If I am right In my other 
view, he was responsible If he has violated the law, and the dvll court must 
determine that, I had always supposed It elementary law in this country that 
the command of a superior, unle.ss It was lawful, gave no immunity to his sub¬ 
ordinates who obeyed It. 

Ohalrmau Walsh. Did you read the Llnderfelt case—what Is known ns the 
Llnderfelt case, Judge? It has been written about much. 

Judge Cullen. i\o. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, a lieutenant had charge of a prisoner and struck 
him over the head or some part of his body—he claims he struck him on the 
arm—and broke the stock of his rIHe and knocked the man tiown. KIther 
while he was uisin the ground or getting up and attem|)tlng to escape he was 
tired upon and killed. Now, of course, It created a great deal of feeling. This 
was one of a group of striking miners and one of the leaders of them—a man 
nametl Tlkas—and with that fc'eling. why, the military forces undertook to try 
Meat. Llnderfelt and did try him and acqtdited him. and it was claimed, as 1 
say, that that was a bar to any future prosecution In the civil courts. 

Judge Cui.LEN. I should any to the contrary If I had the power to decide the 
law. 

Chairman Walsh. What, in your opinion, is the iiractical effect, socially or 
upon the State rights, of agreeing to that power being In the military" rather 
than In the civil law? 

Judge CiJi.LKN. As I said to you. such a doctrine. It seems to me, is a subver¬ 
sion of our Individual liberty and of our form of govermiient. 

I wish to sny. and 1 am volunteering this remark, that very recently that 
question has ronie uii In Montann, where, I believe, they had some very -serious 
strike of miners. The stiiireme conrl <d' that .'ttnie held, eontrary to the courts 
of West Virginia, that while the ndlltnry had the right to arrest a man, they 
had no right to try him. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Have yon ohst-rvisl whether these questions have arisen 
principally In cases whore there were industrial dispules? 

Judge flULLEN. 1 think those are the only (•a,s('s. 

Chairnmn Walsh, You think those are the only cases? 

Judge CiH.LEN. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner (tarretson would like to ask .some questions. 

Commissioner (Iabretson. Your ntiitnde. as 1 underslaiui it. Is that the 
military can only t>e proirerly used under tlie eondiflons that existed In West 
Virginia ns an enforcement of the police iiowi>r? 

Judge Cullen. Yes; that Is right; that they shall attempt the enforcement 
of the law and bring (be allegisl violators of Ihe law bofon- the tribunals 
proiiorly eonstltuted to determine Ibeir guilt and assess their punishment. 

Yes; but I wnnted to make one qualltUallon, of <imrse. In most constitu¬ 
tions—but not In the constilnlion of West Virginia—In most constitutions 
there is a \irovlsion that anlhorlses suspension of habeas corpus, but the sus¬ 
pension of habeas corpus only authorizes <hqentlou. not piinishmenl, wlum If the 
writ of habeas civrpus were uol sus|)ended It would be necessary to bring the 
offenders Immediately before a civil nia.glstnitp, 

Commission Carhktson, The only effect the suspension of the habeas corpus 
Is to deprive a man of llherty isuidliig adjudication? 

Judge CtTliiN. That Is alt. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. thank you. Judge. 

Mr. Hoe. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. QILBERT E. KOE. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your uame. 

Mr. UoE. Hilbert E. Hot'. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Roe. New i’ork <^lty. 

Chalrnntu Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Roe. Ijiwyer. 

Chairman WALsit. How long have you practlcetl your profession? 

Mr. Roe. Nearly 2S years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you practiced your profession In New 
York City? 

Mr. Roe. About 14 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given any particular attention or made any 
special study of the attitude of the courts in labor cases? 
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Mr. Bob. I have bad the experience and of observation that comes to a law¬ 
yer in active practice, and I have also made some si>ecial study of It for the 
purpose of Information in my practice and for the purpose of certain wrltlnKS 
on the subject. 

Chairman Wacsh. What have you written upon the subject, Mr. Boe? 

Mr. Roe. I wrote a series of articles a couple of years ago covering the sub¬ 
ject in a general and brief way, which appcariHl In a luagazlue and was after¬ 
wards compiled in book form. That la tlie princii>al thing I have done U|Mm 
that; and 1 have digested the opinions of two of the former chief Justtcos of 
the Supcreme Court of Wisconsin, where 1 formerly pructlce<l, and annotated 
them with reference to labor dec'lslons. 

Chairman Waij^h. There has been a general statement made to this com¬ 
mission, during the progress of this hearing, anil to Its Investigators, by 
workers, to the effect that they feel they do not have a fair chance In the 
courts, or, plainly expres.siHl, that a p<a)r man has no chance so far ns the law 
Is concerned. We have also had complaints from einplojers lo the effect that 
they had no chance befort* the courts on accovmt of what might tm called the 
political Inttuence of workers and of labor iinion.s, and that this was esra'clally 
true, It was declanal. so fur as the Inferior magistrates were concenasl, and 
with administrative olllcers. I wish >ou would make your comment iiism that 
topic, Mr. Roe. 

Mr. Hoe. I think that It Is true that the poor man Is not on an equality 
with the rich man In litigation. That is almost inevltahly true; as It has laten 
snggesttsl on the stand this morning hy the mnliient Jurists who have testlfhal 
here, the rich man can always hire ladler lawyers or at least more of them 
than the t)oor man; he enn bring witnesses from a (li.stuiu-e; marshal the 
evidence. He can endure the law’s delays, and iKThaits even promote them; 
and In those respects naturally has, and, as far as I can see. Is ta»und to have 
an advantage over the ptatr man In matters of litigation. Those are what 1 
would call the legitimate advantages that wealth has in the conrt.s. It la un¬ 
fortunate. hut uinivoldahh', I am not speaking now of any Iniprofier use of 
wealtli being made In the court. 

Then, 1 think that In labor cases particularly, you have to deal with another 
fuctor. If Is true, as has been .suggested here, tliat our law Is foundetl uimn 

the English common law, and wherever to-day we have not a statute that 

controls tlie decision of a case, we go hack to tho common law to find out what 
the decision shall be. 

Now. the common law, as we all know, was ileveloped—what we cull the 
common law of England—was detelojied al a time whi'ii England, ns com¬ 
pared with the present time, was a semlbarharous <'ouatry, and at that time 
labor had no rights that the upper or ruling clas.ses were hound to resjteet. 
The common law was not devcioiied In the Interest of what we call the Inhoriiig 

classes. So far as It was a contest with authority, It was a contest between 

the King and tho upper cla-sses; they Ignorcsl, all of them, the laborer. 

In England, as late as ISOO, they had a stninte, and even after that time 
and during the nineteenth century, they hud a statute which absolutely for¬ 
bade all combinations on tlie part of laborers. I think they had the law still 
In existence at that time which penalized a man for refusing to work for an 
employer If he was offered the few pence a day that the law requlreil. 

Well, now, the trouble Is, as I view It, that we all of us, as lawyers, you gen¬ 
tlemen of the commission who are lawyers and myself and lawyer.s generally, 
have been educated in the Idea that the common law was the height of legal 
wisdom even If it was not .something almost divine. We were taught to accept 
It the same as the theological student Is taught to accept the creed of his 
church. And we Hnd It very hard to get away from, and most Judges have 
found It Impossible to get away from it, and the result Is that when a question 
comes up In which labor Is Involved and we find no statute controlling It. 
we go back to the common law, and fliid. If not a precedent, at least a prin¬ 
ciple, that Is supposed to apply. And even In the case of statutes, so 
thoroughly saturated is the legal profession with the common-law Idea that 
they Interpret statutes In the light of the common law, and If a statute seisms 
to be too revolutionary, as they term It; that Is, departs too far from the 
common law, they find out some way to twist that statute to make It come 
more nearly Id harmony with the common law. 

Now, that. In a rough way, l.s my notion of why It Is that labor distrusts 
the courts a.s It does to-day. Of course you con take that up In specific ways. 
If you desire, to have that done. I do not want to make a speech, but only to 
answer your questions. 
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Chairman Wamh. You are going along an illuminating line, and at thUi 
point you may (comment on the e(iulpment of Judges generally with economic 
information, their familiarity with the question of economics and the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth, etc., that seems at the present time to be entering into all 
these questions—that Is, of the nature of hours of work and minimum wage 
laws, and the like of that. Do I give you my idea? 

Mr. Hoe. I think so. Of course judges generally do not come from the 
laboring class. They almost always umlorgo a certain course of study which 
I have attempted to describe, and it has the intlnence upon them that 1 have 
suggested. No part of the preparation for the practice of the law, or for 
being a Judge, as far us I ever heard, was a study of economics or laboring 
conditions, except what a man gets in l)ls college tralrdng generally. So that 
the Judge comt*s to the bench wllh the etiuipinent of learning of 500 years 
ago, but not necessarily with any learning concerning the economic questions 
of the day beyond that which goes with the ordinary legal education. 

Chairman VVai-sii. Do .von Ixdleve It necessary that economic and social 
Issues should he considered by Judges In rendering tlielr decisions? 

Mr. UoE. I believe it inevliaiile; they do consider them now. 

Ohnlrmttn W.vi.sii. Where do they get their Information? 

Mr. Hoe. Well, at the lime the Supreme tlonii, as .ludge Harlan said, reversed 
Itself in the tobacco and Standard Oil decisions, Judge Gros.seup, the Federal 
circuit Judge, In eomnieniing on that change of decision, said that while he 
was In perfect harmony with It, that the court rooms had wlndo.vs through 
which the Judges anpdred Informaliun and could see what wins going on In 
the outside world; tind I don’t know but that Is ns good a description of the 
way the Juilges get their Information as you can put It. They have no system¬ 
atic way of getting it. Tliey can. and It has been done by the Supreme Court 
of the Unltetl States In one retssit case that I know of—can take what they 
call “Judicial notice” of facts of common knowledge. I refer to that Oregon 
cn.se relating to the hours of wiirk of women. And In that ease, ns I recall, the 
court said It could take Judicial notice <if ttie fact thtit the iong hours of work 
under certain conditions hail tut Injurious elTect on the health of women. In 
that case there was presented to the court, rallior than laeceilents, certain 
ri'ports from different societies tliat had made .special studies of thi^ question. 
I know some of the people In New \'ork that compiled the facts that were pre¬ 
sented to the court, and the court took it in that case, and that undoubtedly In- 
fltteiKSMl its decision. Hut. .so far as I know, at the present time all that a 
court cun do in taking Into consideration Its economic and social facts In Its 
decision is to say that the court will take judicial notice of matters of common 
knowledge. Of course the court interprets tliat for itself, and it may mean 
little or much. 

Ohairtiian W.vt.stt. That being tlie case. It is very Im|>orlant where the knowl¬ 
edge should come frotn and the eharacter of the knowleilge. 

Mr. Roe. It would seem so to me. 

Chairman WALsit. Have jaat considered any means by which expres.sed 
economic advice could he made available for Jitdges who have to pas.s on these 
qtte.stlons? You say that In one particular instance imniphlets or findings were 
given to the Judges: following otit that Ilia' of thougid, is'chaps, is there any 
way by which maclilnery could be provldeil which would give them such advice 
upon these subjects? 

Mr. Roe. I have not given that any partictilar thotight. but I do not know 
any reason why that coiilil not be accomplished by statute. The thing that 
prevents It now is the rules of evideuce, and those are subject to change by 
statute. 

Chairman Wapsh. Have you any further suggestions that might show what 
,vou conceive to be the basis of the reluctance of lalx>r organizatlon.s and indi¬ 
vidual workingmen to present their cases for Judicial determination? 

Mr. Roe. I can—I do not know whether this will be In answer to your ques¬ 
tion or not. I can give many instances where the application of the law has 
worked very unfairly it seems to me. and as It certainly seems to laboring men 
and labor organizations, if that Is what .vou mean. I think those cases are 
the basis for the condition of which you speak. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good; you can give tho.se cases and your comment 
on them. 

Mr. Roe. I-do not mean to take up the specific case.s, for I think that Is not 
what you desire, but I can give you the line of decisions I have in mind. 

Chairman Wamh. Very good. 

Mr. Roe. And I might say, if I may be pardoned a personal word, that in 
my practice it has been my fortune or misfortune, as the case may In per* 
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MiMl-InJnry cases, to usually represent tlie defendant, so that I naturally have 
not any bias, I believe, in the other way. 

I think that one great reason that labor Is loathe to go Into the courts Is 
because of what has occurred in what we call personal-injury cases—eases 
where an employee has been Injured and brought his action at the connuon 
law to recover damages from his employer. We have developed, or rather 
we have brought over to this country from Mnglaml—from the English com¬ 
mon law—certain principles that we have applieil to those eases, which have 
btH-'n most unjust and unfair In their result. 

Ten years ago It would have been heresy to have said that, but to-day every¬ 
one admits It, and our compensation laws Is the answer that Is being mad<> to 
that admitteil unfairness. 

Now, for example. In England, nearly 100 years ago, in a very simple case, 
an employer’s two liiml men wore driving along the strtH't in one of his 
wagons or vans, which broke down and one of the men was Injured, and the 
court. In order to prevent recovery against the einplojer—the man who was 
Injured sued the employer—and the court. In order to prevent the recovery 
(levl.setl two doctrines; one was that the servant that was Injured assumeil 
the risk of his employment. Of course his employment was the hlgldv dan¬ 
gerous employment of driving along a country road with a very steady team 
of horses In an ordinary vehicle. 

The other proposition of law the court devised was that anyway If the man 
was dnjunsl. If It was through any defect In the wagon, ns alleged, 11 was 
caused by the negligence of his fellow servant In not keeping the wagon lu 
repair. 

Now, you have boru into our law from that simple case this whole docirlia) 
of “ fellow servant,” and an “ assumption of risk,” that was brought over to 
this country and early got into the southern reports that have heen spoken of, 
and In the Mns.sachusetts, and spread over the entire country, and Is apidled, 
of course, to cases that have absolutely no relation to the slniple situation in 
which the doctrlm* originated, 

I have complletl lists of tho.se cases, I thought jirobably vou wouhl not 
care to burden .\our record with them, but we are all familiar with the one lu 
whhh employees are held to be fedlow servants. You may have a switchman 
up in a tower a thousand miles away from an engineer who Is back on the 
road, and the engims-r is injured ns a result of the negligence of the man a 
thousand miles away In that tower, and they are held to be fellow servants, 
so that the railroad would not bo required to respomi in damages. 

Commissioner G vimKTso.s-. In the original Massachusetts decision was It not 
a fact that the two men that were held to be fellow servants were at least 
2,000 miles apart? 

-Mr. Koe. I think that Is the ease, but I have pot looked at the ease. 

Then, of course, akin to that Is the doctrine of (smtributory negllgetice, and 
I was favoretl just day before yesterday with a brief for the I’ayne Lumber 
Co. In an action which they are bringing under the Clayton law—the Clayton 
law which was passetl to correct injustices with regard to labor of the Sher¬ 
man antitrust law, you know. The att()rneys for the I’ayne Lumber Co. have 
recited this law gave that company certain rights with regard to Injunctions 
that they did not have under the Sherman antilrust law, so they brought their 
action under that; but in this they get a list of cn.s(;s In which contributory 
negligence has been held by the courts to be a defense. I am not able to turn 
to It this moment. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that the brief flUsl In the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes. I have compiled a long list of those cases, and I would bo 
glad to file It with the commis.sion, with the headings under which they can 
be grouped. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you studied any question of the method for seenr- 
tng the enforcement of the constitutionnl guaranty of rights, so far as the 
person Is concerned, as dlstlngulshe<l from property rights? 

Mr. Boe. You mean the right of free speech and of free assemblage? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; the right of free speech and the right of free asuem- 
Wage, and everything of that sort Mr. Roe. 

Mr. Rot It is my notion that If the courts would adhere to the Constitution 
in those matters tliey would get along pretty well with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the courts b««n adhering to the Constitution, in your 
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Mr. Hoe. I do not think they have In the matter of free speech and free as¬ 
semblage. Of course we have many foolish statutes passed upon those subjects; 
I think the legislature Is responsible, that (Jongre.ss is responsible; but I think 
the courts could pretty well have taken care of it If they had done In those 
cases what they have In others, declared the statute unconstitutional.. 

Chairman W.vlsji. Is It your Idea that If there has been any breaking done 
of the law with respect to conserving the personal rights of individuals that It 
has merely been because of the attitude of the men behind the administration of 
the law—the judges declaring the law, Mr. Roe? 

Mr. Roe. I think so. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you made any st\idy of the law tis applied to trade- 
unions—that Is, the legal liability <if trade organizations for the acts of Its mem¬ 
bers, such us the Danbury Hatters’ case and others, Mr. R<s‘? 

Mr. Roe. 1 have rend the cas«>s upon that; 1 have raaile such study as a law¬ 
yer would who has come In contact with those subjer-ts In the practice of hla 
profession. 

Chairman Waish. I wisli you would innl<(* yonr (dnnnents on It, es[>eciully so 
far as the swial asiiect of those cases Is concermsl. 

Mr. Roe. There again it is my belief tliat tin- law discriminates against tabor 
as between lalsir ami iiroperty. Now, whether a blacklist is right or whether 
a boycott la riglit—whelljer either one or both ought to be prohibitwl—I do not 
know, but It .sts'ins perfectly clear that If yon are going to ailow a hlaekllst 
on the part of the employer, that you must allow, or onglil fairly to allow, the 
boycott on tlie part of tlie employee. Now, In this connection jierralt me to 
call your atlentlou to the vci-y recent dcci.sion ol llie Supreme Court of the 
United .States in tlie lase with wliicti I liavi' no doubi you art' all familiar, 
coming up from Kansas, in which the court holds that a law passeil by the State 
of Kansas forbidding the discliarge of an employee because Ia> was a member 
of any union was unconstirutiomd. Tin* court belli in tiaif east' that that law 
was uiieonslltiitloiml, anil belli it, I think, by a majority of one. 

In that ease, as I reeall. tliere was a swiliinnan or a llreman who was a 
memlier of Ids union, lie bad paid large Mims of moiie,\ into the union, in 
which he was entitled to sick benefits and otlier lieiie/its. He wms given notice 
by hla employing company tliat bo imisl I'ilher rosign from bis organization or 
he would be dl.scimrged. That noMee was given in tlie very teetli of and was 
a clear violation of Ibe statnle. 'I’lio man rornsed to w'itlidraw from his or¬ 
ganization and was dlseharged. The Kansas eomis all upheld the stntute mid 
iitllriued Ibe eoiivietloii of tho emidojer. The .Supreme Court of the United 
States, however, reversisl all that and held that tlie State bad no uiilliorlty to 
pass a .slntllle of tinil kind. Now. tliat. eoapled wllli tlie .\dalr case, looks to me 
as though It did not leave very much of lahor’s riglils to organize. 

Commissioner (iAUHUTsoN. Is the ,\dair ca-.o one hronglit under the Krdman 
Act whereby one si'ellon of the Erdnian Act was declarcsl imconstltntlonal hy 
Judge Evans? 

Mr. Rok. Yes. Now. If one einplo.M'r can do that, all employers can do that, 
and they eaii either compel the emple.ii'i' to witliilraw from his labor union and 
forfeit his benollts In It or forfeit bis Job. 

Now. then, lahor has no sncli retaliatory right as that again.st capital. If 
be wants to Isiyeott himself—T mean personally—if he says. “I will withdraw 
my patronage” frmn his employi'i-. the law says he can do It, but when he gets 
enough people to do It so that it amounts to .something, that is called a 
secondary boycott, anil he can not do It. So that it M'eins to me that In that 
resjMH't also lahor has very much to complain of, anil unless there Is some¬ 
thing done to correct the dtrlsions of tlu' Supreme Court In the two cases that 
I have mcntionwl, they may become the Dred Scott decisions of the labor 
movement. 

Chairmun M’Ai.sir. Well, under the present form of onr law and the eon.stl- 
tution of our eourls, what can he done, Mr. Uoi'? 

Mr. Hoe. Of tsmrse they can do the same thing that they did In the Legal 
Tender cases, change the iiersoimel of the courts and ehaiige the decisions; the 
same things thut they did In tho Income Tax cases; and which occurred, ac¬ 
cording to my opinion. In the ca.ses of the Standard Oil and the Tobacco cases. 
If that cun not he done, they can pass a constitutional amendment. 

Chairman \Vaij(H. Of what character? 

Mr. Roe. Which would meet the situation. 

OhalrmaiL Walsh. Of what character? 
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Mr. Roe. Well, I have not fslren the form that that would take any considera¬ 
tion, but dearly giving to a State the right to puss such a- statute as this 
statute of Kansas was. 

Commissioner O'OoNNEtL. Prohibiting the blacklisting of union men? 

Mr. Hot-Yes; and prohibiting their discliiirge l)ecHuse they did belong to a 
union. 

Commissioner G.cbretson. Would you consider, as a remote possibility, that 
In the event there were no remedial metlto<Is Intrislnced, the same spirit might 
grow up that grew up after the decision that you Just is-ferrivl to—the Preil 
Scott decision? 

Mr. rtoE. It does not s(‘em to me improh.able that that Is likely to follow. I 
say that verj' reluctantly. 

Commissioner G.\nKKTSoN. I woidd naturally suppose that any man who felt 
the gravity of the situation wouhl .say It reluctantly. 

Mr. Hw. In answer to the original (jucstion In regard to equality of men 
before the law under certain conditions you rather divided your answer Into 
two; One In regard to general litigation, and the oilier was In regard to labor 
questions. 

Mr. Hoe. Yes; I Intmnhsl to, sir. 

Commissioner G.vrket.son. Yes; your altitude is that In labor cases. If re¬ 
sort Is bad to the Knglish common law for a decisimi. Unit from the very fact 
that the English common law—the decisions which constitute It—were evolved 
at a time when the rights of laboring men were -I won’t say Ignored—but 
Simply considenal as not e.'tl.sllng—wouhl that in itself prejudice bis casi'V 

Jtr. Hoe. Yes. 

CommKsloner G.vrret.son'. That is all, Jlr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hoe. And It would not make any difrermice in Unit res|KK't if lh(‘ labor¬ 
ing man who brought his action for damages was worth a million dollars or 
ten million.s. If he was In.liircil in his employment and sued his employer for It, 
so long as he was siihiect to the fidlow servant and assumiHl risk and con¬ 
tributory negligence propositions of the law, he wmild hi- unfairly dealt with 
just the .same. 

Commissioner G.vniil'nsoN’. That would Iv a foregone conclusion bisaiuse the 
decisions or the processes under which the adjudications would be arrlvial at 
were originallv framed when Ihe man whose priqierty rights might be assailed 
was ahsolntely In control of all the means of adjudication? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.vrretron. That Is all. 

Chairman ^Y.^l..sn. Well, while .you are on that topic, Mr. Hoe. if a con¬ 
stitutional provision such ns that in West Virginia protw-ting the right of 
habeas corpus can l>e abrogalisl by the evisaitive and military authorlth-s, what, 
would he the weight of such a constitutional provision protec-tIng the men In 
their right to orgaidze? 

Mr. Hoe. No one can sjiy what Its weight would he. of course. It Is fair to 
say that In the Want Virginia ca.se there was a very strong dt.ssenting opinion, 
and It was the law of that opinion lhat .lodge Cullen (samirred in in his ex¬ 
pressions to-<Iay. It Is also fidr to .say that tln-re have been strong dls,s('nts 
from the .Supreme Court of the United Stales in tli(!se various cns«>a where 
statutes have been destroytsl that It sis'nis to me ought not to have been 
destroyed. 

Now. if the minority of the court In West Virginia—If their opinion had bc(“n 
tlie opinion that made the law of the case. It would have been all right. If 
the minority in many of the de<'lRlons which our courts have rendered had 
happened to be in the majorlt.v—in other words. If the ta-rsonnel of the court 
had happened to be different, we wouhl not find ourselves In the unfortunate 
position that we are In. Now, that. It w-eins to me, point.s one way out. There 
ought to be some changes In the personnel of the Judges; and without those 
changes I think that public sentiment can exercise a powerful Influence. For 
Instance, altoiit 15 years the Court of Appeals of the State of New York 1 ip 1<I 
that a law limiting the hours of night work for women In factories was uncon¬ 
stitutional In that it Invaderl the woman’s divine right to work all night. 
Within the past year that court has rendered a decision which virtually over¬ 
turns that former decision. If public sentiment has not ehnngc<I, the court at 
least has found out more about what public sentiment Is and Is trying In some 
measure to follow It 

Commissioner Gaerktsoiv. Was tlint decision along the line that the right of 
the cimmunlty was paramotint to the right of the Individual? 
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Jft-. Bob. Yes, sir; It contains that line of reasoning. 

'^*** adjourned until 2 
?uS qu^esTlons"?o“ St ^ 

2 o’dwk*p**^')*** ^ ® >’®cess was taken until 


AFTEB BKCES8—2 P. M. 


wM!?h'T“nnrtr«'l'.;n’^‘ “'‘’7 ***’'"® nuestlons submitted to. you to 

wnith I understand you have ninde some answers in vour own way Would 

eorical an“wer'’s?'’''“" P-'-ennHer^our cTt^ 

Mr. Roe. I think, Mr. Ohalnnnn, that T have covered the main points of what 
I have prepared i^rliaps in I>riefer form than I have prepared it. There Is one 
things that have ocrurnNl to me during the intermission wldch I might 
anipUticutlon of answers to questions that have already been 
uSKeQ tne. * 

Ohairman Walsh. We would l)e glad to have It. 

f'"' nn'l <l»diiy in litigation. 

a defense of the delay in litigation or llie <ost iti lUigation. I lliiiik there are 
grave abuses, but I think they are abu.scs that cun be corrected. I think It Is 
not safe to put too much emphasis upon that feature. Har associations, lawyers, 

emphasize the delay in litigation and 
of lltlgat on. todos are constantly being put forth and promulgated 
that have for Uiolr pun»oses the correction of these nhiiscs, and they can be 
oorrt^tetl, and In a number of States they hav(‘ lioen corrected. In New York 
which was formerly one of the worst States In that respect, there ha.s been a 
great advance in the way of bringing cases to a more siieody termination and 
of choupening litigation, and I think it la a mistake to put too much emphasis 
upon that feature of it. That Is the obvious feature. I thlidc the complaint 
lies deeper than that, than the more form of procedure. It Is suhslaritlve 
* think labor Jiially complalii.s. No amount of tinkering 
with the codes l.s going to eorrwt that real evil. 

Oomndssloner Garuetson. Can not (he rule of practice In the Federal ooiirts— 
Is that not a discretionary imwer of all the supreme court lusllces wUliout legis¬ 
lation, Mr. Roe? 

Mr, Hoie, Very largely. On the law side of Ihe Federal courts it follows the 
Stat6 practl(*es of the State in wlilcli Iho Kodorui <*(»urt huppoiiH to be held 

Commissioner OAnuicTsoN. Is (hat law or cuslom? 

Mr. Rob. Really, sir, that is simply a thing I have always learned was so- I 
think It Is statutory. ’ 


Chairman Wai.sh: There Is a statute on the subject that has been nnalvzecl 
nnd defined and Interpreted that says—I think that the language Is that they 
shall follow the practice and procedure In the Slate ns nearly ns may be or 
something like that. That has been pa.ssed on many times. ’ 

Mr. Hoe. Yes, sir. 1 think the statute was probably declaratory of n custom. 
Of course, on tlie cspilty side they don’t follow the State practice,'and the court 
Is free to make Its own rules. 


• You asked me this morning with regard to the manner In which the courts 
were derelict In their protMtlon of the fundamental itersonnl rights of free 
si>eech, free assemblage, and free press. I answered that, I think, only briefly. 
If I am to am))lify upon any statement, I would say there are three particulars 
In which I think courts have failed of tlieir duties In respect to those ^nda- 
mental rights. In the first place, so far ns I am aware, the courts have upheld 
and enforced every statute that has been passed on the abridgment of those 
rights. Now, whether the courts are going into the business of passing upon 
the validity of slalutes at all or not Is another question; but If they are going 
to declare statutes unconstitutional that relate to property when they are In 
conflict with the Constitution, It would seem that they ought to apply the same 
principle to statutes which Invade personal rights; and, so for as I am aware, 
no statute limiting freedom of speech, freedom of assemblage, free press, or the 
right to bear arms has ever been declared unconstitutional by the courts as an 
invasion of a personal right. I call attention to this connection to a statute 
which I am familiar with, because I lately, and unsuccessfully, argued the 
case In the Supreme Court here. The State of Washington, which, by the way, 
Is a progressive State in a good many matters, passed this statute; 
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“ Every person who shall willfully publish written or printed matter having a 
tendency to encourage or Incite the commission of any crime, breach of the 
peace, or act of violence, or which shall tend to encourage or advocate disre¬ 
spect for taw or of any court, shall be guilty of a gross misdemeanor.’* 

A man named Fox was convicted In the State of Washington for a very mild 
publication, In which ho criticised the conduct of some people who had made 
complaint to the court on account of certain pi-tty otTonses, and was convicted, 
and he crltlclze<i that conduct ns being hostile to the bi'st Interests of the neigh¬ 
borhood. The article was a very Innocuous article, but he was convicted of the 
charge of publishing mutter tending to create disresjiect for tin- law, and tlie 
case was curried through all of the courts of the State of Washington and 
linally was curried to the Supreme Court of the Until'd Stales. The Supreme 
Court of the Ihilted Slates in an opinion handed down only a few wei'ks ago 
upheld the constitutionality of that .statute. Now, we argued that the statute 
was so indefinite that it did not constitute due iirocres of law. No one could 
tell what might be said to advocate disrespei't for law, and we pointed out that 
again and again where statutes had been leH.s open to the vice of indeflnllene.s.s 
than this one liud been .set iisUle by the ciairls because they did not afford due 
process of law, and .vet the court held that for the lairjaise of depriving a man 
of the right to ex[iress bis conviction the statute was sulllclently definite. For 
instance, it has bi'en held that a statute which says that unjust and unrea.son- 
itlde comitensatlon shall not bo required or e.\acted is .so iialollnite tliat the 
courts wont enforce it. 

A State statute which hud relation to railroads provided that they should not 
be guilty of unju.st and unrea.siaialile di.scriadaatiou, was set aside on the 
grotind that it did not constitute due proce.ss of law. 

And there are many dc'cisioiis along that line, 'i'licre are a great many State 
statutes, of wliiclt the one I have Just (pioled Is a tyjie. The thouglit Is anil 
a study of the cases shows very clearly, 1 think, llial I lie court.s are not apply¬ 
ing the same rule when they deal with statutes of lliat kind ns they apply io 
statutes that deal with properly. 

Another cliiss of ca.sos witli which the ptililic Is very familiar are those where 
Injunctions are i.s.sued to pretent gatherings tlial are .su|iposed to have unlawful 
luirpo.se.s as their object. 'I'liere is a recent case of Hint kind which illustrates 
the principle which arose from the State of I’eunsylvanla, In tlie State court 
lliere. In that ca.se It was advertised that a meeting would be held at which 
Knnua Goldman was to siM'uk. The police, witlioul knowing anything about 
what Wits to bo said, lockisl the doors and disperscsl the crowd that was to 
attend the meeting, ami slie applied to Hit' court for relief, and here l.s the rule 
that the court lays down in denying her relief: 

“If such laiblic ofiicers (tliut means policemen) should attempt to Interfere 
In such ca.se--lluit l.s, wliere they believe that tlie .sentiments wliich are to be 
expre.ssed might create disorder—their Interference would lie justlllcal by tile 
knowledge that dangerous and dl.sturbing sentiments tending to disturb the 
peace would be uttered. That the utterance of such views in the community 
would be likely to Incite such feelings as would residt In a breach of the 
peace Is by no menus unlikely, tlteferrlng to the views wlilch the court knew 
nothing about, except ns a mind render.) It is not unreasonalde to hold that 
such siieech Is an aliutte of the lilierty to sixtak fr(*ely on nn.v subject. It Is a 
familiar principle of equity that plulntitrs can not ask relief If they do not come 
Into court with hands that are clean. We enu n<it avoid reaching the conclusion 
that one who openly and In advance announces the purpose of advocating such 
doctrines and sentiments ns the plulntiit avows Is not within tlie class that can 
claim protection and relief from a court of equity.” 

The effect of that decision and decisions of that kind is to make the police 
department the censor In advance of what Is to be salil, and whether what is to 
be said is the proper thing to be said in the community, ami, of course, it 1« 
utterly subversive of tree assemblage and free speech. 

It has always been suppo.sed, until very recent years, that It was sulDclent, 
at least, to decide as unlawful whatever wag said that was unlawful after It 
was said, but In this line of cases they Justify the police in going farther than 
that, and virtually saying whether a lecturer, whose sentiments they under¬ 
stand are such as may create disorder, shall be heard or not. 

Now, then, a still further and perhaps a more common cla.ss of eases Is Illus¬ 
trated by wltat occurred in New Jersey at the time of the Paterson strike. I 
speak of these particular illustrations bwnuse I was connected in some capacity 
with them and know the factsfat first hand. During the strike there were over 
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300 atrlfcers arrested iind put In Jail, and they were held In prison for periods 
varying from a few days to several months, and part of them were convicted, 
and no offense at all had Iteeu committed. Now, the reason I am able to say 
that Is, that In two of the ca.ses where the defendants happened to have a little 
money and were able to get their cases Into the higher courts, writs of habeas 
corpus were sutsl out and the cases were taken to the Supreme fJourt, and In 
both instances the court held that there had lM>en no violation of the law 
at all, and the <lefendant.s were dischargasl; yet, on prtsdsely that state of facts, 
hundreds of men had betm deprived of their liberty for days and weeks and 
months until Ibe backbone of tie,' strike was pretty effectively broken. 

Now, 1 think an Incidi-nt of that kind does incalculable harm. Nothing can 
ever convince those people in there that they can trust the courts. 

Commissioner Garuktson. There Is groutal for the statement freely made In 
such cases that the court Itself is usial as a sirike-hreaking agency. 

Mr. Roe. Y(*.s; that bs just «hat it does. And no one can estimate the harm 
that that does. 

C-onitnlsslouer Garhetson. The decision that has just been cited before that, 
Mr, Roe, the I’ennsylvania case, of Kmma Goldman- 

Mr. Roe (Interrupting). Ye.s. 

OomniLssloncr GmuU'.tsoa' (continuing). Were not all the elements present In 
that case of the Invasion of Ihe riglit of the Individual and an arrogation to 
himself to decide what would i)c seditious language that were present In the 
proctKallngs In the old Star CbaiulicrV 

Mr. Hoe. Yes; I don't (blid< there is any praclic.d difference. 

Gommlssloner Garkktsos. There the Crown arrogate<l to itself the right to 
pass upon the guilt, \indcr any statute It might llnd, of any Individual whom 
it might desire to suppress. 

Mr. Roe. Yes. Here the police—the chief of imlice—does it instead of the 
Crown. 

A good Illustration—1 don't want to weary Ibe commission, but a good Illus¬ 
tration of wliat I said this luoruing about our harking back to the old law Is 
found In the decision of tin' Supri'ine ('(Uirt of the Thuted States In the Robinson 
cns(‘—the case of Robinson against Haldwin, dis-uUsI In IKOti and referred to 
only last year again as being good law. Tliat rose In connection with the sea¬ 
man's case. You kU4)\v our I’oui'is lia\(' always bold that a si'aiuan Is itot pro¬ 
tected by (be constitutional guaraulics against slavery; that be could l)e held In 
slavery; and the history of liow lliat came about is set out In this case. The 
common practb’O. If a si'.nnan csc:ipes from his vessel—Indemi, the practice pro- 
vldeil by statute'—nas to baM' him arn'sl('d by a Justice of the peace or nn.v 
other ollb'er, and liold him nniil (In' lime the sidp saileil. and be was put buck on 
boanl. and la* w<*ut on tla* \o.\Mgt'. lb' Imd me right to a writ of habeas corpus 
or any other nu'ans to te'st the valiility of bis di'tontlon. And that contlnueii 
true until the passage of tin* si'aman's bill this last winter. And here la the way 
the court arrivc's at that l om lusi.in. Tins is I lie ca.so of Robinson against Bald¬ 
win. Which the Supreme Court deebb'd In ISOfi. It sa.vs [reading!; 

“Returning now to tin* country froni uidch we have almost inunedlatel.v 
inherited our marlllnu' laws and e ustoms, wi* fmd Malynos, the enrlU>st English 
writer upon (he law na'rcimnt. ulio wrote In Ifioi sa.vs that ‘Marines In a 
strange port .should no! IcaM* llu' sidp without the masfer's license, or without 
fastening her with four ro|«'s.’ " 

You can set* how really applicable these Ideas an* to the pri'sent .steamship. 

“Or else Ute loss falls u|mu them. In a strange country the one-half of the 
company, at least, ougiit to r,'main mi shipboard; the ri*.st, who go on land, 
should keep sobriety and abstain from suspectml platx's, or else should be 
punished In bmly and ptirsr', like as be who absents himself when the ship Is 
reaily to sail. Yea. If be give oid idmself worthier than his calling he shall 
lose his hire, half to the admiral, the other half to the master.” 

Then the opinion says: 

“ M 0 II 0 .V, one of the moat satisfactory of early Eagllsh writers upon the sub¬ 
ject states that If seamen depart from a ship without leave or license from the 
master, and any dlsa.ster aris*', they must answer,’' tiuotlng the opinion again. 
"There appettrs to have lieeii no legislation directly uisni the subject until 1729, 
when act 2, George III, was enacted for the better regulation and government of 
seamen in the merchant servli'e. This act not only provided for forfeiture of 
wages In case of desertion but for the apprehension of the seamen deserting or 
absenting themselves, upon warrants to be issued by a Justice of the peecel” 
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^ So we ^ back to 16^ to get our law upon that subject, and we do precisely 
the sa^ tbiw and go back to about the same period to get our law upon the 
subject of labor generally. luo 


Chairman Walsh. A great deal of the trouble, so fur as the law Is concerned 
seems to come from the exercise of alleged rights of picketing, n.s they call It • 
that Is, the employees on a strike soliciting others not to take their places or 
attempting to argue others who have tiikcm their places into Joining the union 
Have yon given some atlention to that, Mr. IPs'? 


Mr. Rob. Why, I have had soinelhlng to do willi lho.se cases; y<>s, sir. 
Chairman Walsh. .lust address jours.df, if you \\dl. to the'legal as|«vts Of 
picketing and the legal methods, If any, you would suggest for the regulation 
ther(H)f. 


Mr. Roe. Of cour.se, ordinarily a strike will amount to nothing unless the 
strikers can picket. There is no use of quilting their Jobs and walking out If 
somelKMiy else can be immediately put in their plac(>s. Now, 1 think that courts 
pretty generally say that jieacefnl picketing is lawful. Some courts .say It la 
not, but the New York court holds, for instance, that ixau-efnl riicketing is law¬ 
ful. But. of course, as a maltc-r of fact, there can not he any such thing as 
peaceful picketing If the employer against whom the strike is directed does not 
desire that it shall i>e i)ejicefnl. An.v dcle<'tive or an.v employee can ImmeiUatelv 
start trouble and soineliody strikes a blow, ami ha th'nlth the l>olice are on liand 
ami the strikers art* Ciirttsl off. Tia'.v have vt*r,v good ill list I'ations of that in 
New York in some of Ihe garment .strikes there, where the girls went on strike 

and .some of Ihe wealthy wo.. of Nt'w York took pari in idcketiiig and were 

arrested for disorderly comimt mid for obstructing tin* oHicers in the discharge 
of Iheir duties, resulting In a good deal of confusion for Ihe ollicers and some 
for the court when the identity of Ihe iiarlii's was disclosed in court. Now, I 
don't know what you (an do about lhat except to try and he fair in the I'tTorts 
to iireserve order. But I think the complalid of lah'or. .so far as manifested In 
the .N(*W York cases I sjicak of, has been fully justilled; lhat the police force 
was so manipulated that it became an lustrument In the hands of Ihe ('inployer.s 
and a means of l>ri*akiug Ihe strike.s. Fm- insiance. they festllled again and 
again, as I heard the testimony—pickets lestilied lhat they were slnqily trying 
to talk to the strike* hri*akers and telling them there was a striki* on and vvhat 
the circumslanc(*s were*, and that thi*y woiihl hi* assaulted, and lnum*dial(*ly a 
lioliceman would come in and lh<*y would la* curled off to Ihe |)olh*(* station and 
Ihe other si.le not disturlxsl. That is a .social and economic condition that 
really Is not primarily lla* conc(*rn of the courts. .Ml llml an ld(*nl court could 
do when tin* iiarlies were hrouglit before It would he to try to timi out what the 
truth was and act accordingly. 

Chairman VValsh. Hasn't that been a leading subject of injunctive oppres¬ 
sion? 


Mr. Roe. Yes. That 1ms been one of the Injunctive powers I think of which 
comiilaint has he(*n mndi*. 

Chairman \VAi,.sfi. Itoes It or (hH*s It not Involve ordinarily In practice the 
right of fr(*e siieech and public as.semhlagi*? 

Mr. Roe. The issuing of injunctions in those cases; y(*s. 

Chairman Walsh. No; tlie picketing it.s(*lf. Iioes it not involve the right of 
free speech? Pon't timse qu(*stions pre.scnt thenis(*lves in practically every case 
where the right Is clalimsl to sp(*ak to their fellow men on any subject they 
please and present imrsuasive arguments to thi*m. If [losslhle, and" the contrary? 

Mr. Rob. Yes; that phase of thi* qu(*stion is always Involved, or usually In¬ 
volved, I distinguish in the free-sfK*(*ch contest betw(s*ti the right to go out and 
use the street for a public meeting and tin* right you have when you hire a hall 
and say what yon please in it. Of course, the street is primarily for the pur¬ 
poses of travel and not for the purpose of sjieaking; hut when you go into a 
hall, however, and jKsiple go there for the juirpose of listening, I can not con¬ 
ceive of any limits upon the right of free siiegch. 

So that In cases of picketing, where th(*.v desin* to use the streets or public 
places for the purposes of public addresses, I have always been v(*ry careful, 
where I have had occasion to advise strlki'rs, to advise them to comply with all 
the local regnlatloa.s with regard to permit. If a r>ennlt Is required for a public 
meeting, and to meet In the place deslgnahsl for that purpo.se, so a.s not to oon- 
fUM the Issue of free speech with these other side Issuers. 

Chairman WAr,sH. I call your attention to the subject of Iwycotts. Have you 
given some thought to that or had to do with It In a professional way? 

Mr. Rot I have given some thought to It and had a little to do with It. 
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Chairman Walsh. Generally and broadly speaking, to what e-^ctent are boy¬ 
cotts legal In the United States to-day? dr Is that too broad a question? 

Mr. Koe. There are several large volumes \vrltten upon that subject, you 
know, In which the authors attempt to answer that question and set forth to 
state what the law Is. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the reason I am asking you for the practical 
knowledge of the legal profession. 

Mr. Koe. I would distinguish between boycotts and some other forms of com¬ 
bination. Now, boycotts, strictly and proiiorly siastking, relate to labor disputes. 
It Is the effort, generally srstaking, of the laborer to get the public, or to get 
some portion of the public, to refuse their patronage to someone with whom the 
labor dispute exists. Now, secondary boycott, what are called secondary boy¬ 
cotts, I think, are almost universally declared unlawful. By a boycott I mean 
the efforts on the part of the laborer to got a large portion of the public to 
refuse its i)atronage or refuse to trade with some tirni or particular concern. 
The courts, of course, say that tin* laborer himself msHl not trade. If he does 
not want to, with a particular iierson. but when It goes beyond that the court 
uniformly says when you go outsld(> of that and try to get someone else to refuse 
to trade with a person Iteing bojeotted, that Is a secondary boycott and is 
Illegal. 

Chairman WAi.sjt. In what respect do .\ou think that the law governitig boy¬ 
cotts should he modlthsl, if you have any suggestion uiion that .subject? 

Mr. Kok. It seems to me that there are two possll)le courses to pursue. At 
the present time the law Is not taking either one of tliem. One is to prohibit 
boj'cotting and blacklisting anil enforce the sfatule laws, sticli ns tlie Kansas 
statutes that I spoke i.f this forenoon, iind whenever new devices are devolved 
to accomplish the same result ami ftillow tiiem up and destroy them. Be 
absolutely impartial In the application of those laws, no nudter whether It In¬ 
volves capital or labor. I wotdd not want to be the person to frame the law to 
accomplish that, but I thlid; they have done that lirelly well in Mngland, and I 
think that iiossibly It could be done here. Now, that is one course. The other 
course to take Is to repeal the. laws or change the laws relating to a bo.vcott and 
blacklist, put labor and capital on oipial terms, let capital blacklist and lalwr 
boycott and light It out. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. WhU-h of the two. In your opinion, would be the most 
desirable six-iallyV 

Mr. Kok. I would try to do the former first. 

Commissioner \VEl^.sTo(■K. Wluit is that? 

Mr. Kok. Put capital and labor on an eftuality Is'fore the law and limit the 
right or destroy the right to Ixpcott as well .as Idaekllst. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Ymi heaial the <llseusslon lu're this morning bv .Tudge 
Cullen? 

Commissioner O’Connei t,. .lust a moment before you enter that. What would 
bo the rxiual opportunity of the two ease.s? I'liat Is, a boycott Is publicly and a 
blacklist you do not do it publicly? It Is almost imjxisslble to detwt the 
second with eriual opporlunUv. 

Mr. Koe. That is very true. It would be much more easy to convict labor 
than capital. 

Commissioner (TConnei.t.. You would still be In the same position of ine¬ 
quality before the law, speaking as labor? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir; that Is true. 

And you would have to have means of discovering the violation on the. part 
of capital. You would have to have arbitrary rights to examine books and 
records. Of course, blacklist Is now carried on publicly, for that matter. The 
courts hold that an employer hn.s a right to discharge a man for any reason ois 
no reason, and if he is discharged for any reason he can publish,the reason 
why he Is discharged. If that was rendered unlawful then it would re.sult in 
secret methods to accomplish the same purpose, but it would be a test of 
whether the law was capable of ferreting out their methods and gaining con- 
vlcttons. I would have, trial by jury. I would not have this Injunction business 
whereby It would put somebcaly In contempt and then have the question of the 
guilt or Innocence passeel uptin by the Judge Instead of a Jury. The question Is 
1^11 one of criminal law to be settled by a Jury. 

Chairman Walsh. We have found a great deal of criticism of the methods 
of obtaining juries as we go about through the country. For Instance. In one 
of the Jurisdictions you would find that there Is a property quaiiflcatlon 
against each and every request produced, and Is being made by some people. 
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pMCtlcall; those that have been in industrial disputes, on the worker’s side. 
We have found communities in which they had an apparently impartial manner 
of aelectlng Juriea—that is, by putting a certain number In the wheel or box— 
and in some communitlee we found that the nuiuber is quite limitc<1, so that It 
becomes a Jury list which l.s composed of those ix'rsoiis In the community that 
are personally known to the Jury comml.sslom‘r or to the Judge that selects 
them. What do you say ns to the rigid of trial by Jury in this modern day, 
meaning Uie right of trial by Jurors drawn from a list of all quallticd Jurors, 
simply so far as citizenship and Intelllgonco Is conccrnoil? I mean by that, 
ability to read and write and umlcrstaml proceedings ordinarily hud In courts 
of Justice? 

Mr. IloE. I would say that It clearly ought to mean that. I m-vcr have given 
that subject any particular study. Of course, the question of drawing Is a 
question—a hwal question. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a local question? 

Mr. Roe. For each State, I mean. I never have hoard any parllcular com¬ 
plaint about Juries In .New York State. Indeed, I think the Jurors are very 
fair there. You sfs'ak of property quallllcutions. We have this archaic condi¬ 
tion of tlie law. winch Is more humorous tlian anylliing else: Juror must 

still. In New Y’ork, be a property owner, at leiist in a small amoimt, one Imn- 
dreil or two hundred dollars, or else he must he the hushand of a woman who 
has property, which is a matter that has occasioned .some amu.semcnt In tho 
suffrage eamiiaign which they are conducting at the lu-esent lime there. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Have you ever considered what might ho ealh'd the funda¬ 
mental nature of the question of a Jury—whether Justice can he democratically 
adnilnlsteusl and men can ohiain a fair trial hy Juries composed of their las'rs 
unless idl persons are imt in the Jury wheel? 

Mr. Roe. 1 can not conceive of any other way of doing It and avoiding great 
abuse. If the )iower rests anywhere to h-ave out certain n.ames or ciwtaln ele¬ 
ments of the poimlation, I can not sec> how you can hope to escape very great 
abus<» in the selection of your Jurii's. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you oiiserved the report in Colorado where those 
criminal trials grow out of tlie industrial dispute, where the sherllT s(>leeted an 
open Jury—that is, picked them up on the street—eomiS)sed of citizens that ho 
.seleete<l himself? Would you call that the right of trial hy Jury? 

Mr. ItoB. Oh. l;. 

Chairman W.\Lsii. That Is, to he tried hy a Jury so .selected? 

Mr. Roe. Oh, no; it is a fari'C. 

Chairman Walsh. It means that the Jury shall he Impartially ana democrat¬ 
ically seleeterl In the community? 

Mr. Roe. Of i>eople that are (jualifled to serve upon a Jury. 

Chairman Walsh. We have found a great deal of unrr-st enuse<l hy the Im¬ 
portation of armed men into the various State.s—guards and lh(> like of that— 
Into Industrial disputes. Have you given any thought ns to the question of 
placing the sole power of policing Into the hands of the State? 

Mr. Roe. I have not given any sp('elnl consideration to that. I have rend the 
reports of what have occurred In West Vliglrda and examlmsl some of the 
original sources of information there, hut I don’t feel that I am qualifierl to 
express an opinion that Is sutllcleutly maturisl to he of any practical value to 
the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you eon.sldered in any way the topic discussed by 
Judge Cullen this morning; that is, the declaration of military law or the 
putting in force of what might be called military law and the subordination of 
the civil by the military power In times of Industrial dlsturhan<'e? 

Mr. Roel I gave some time to It In West Virginia, because I had some litiga¬ 
tion that Involved that, and I concur with what Judge Cullen said, as I understood 
him. It seems to me that the doctrine announced by the majority of the 
courts in West Virginia, and I have examlneil them—and I think It Is the doc¬ 
trine in Colorado, but I am not sure of that—disregard the old law that all of 
ns learned as lawyers, that martial law did not create a condition. It recog¬ 
nized a condition as existing; that when the courts had broken down or had 
fled the country, or were Inaccessible, as a matter of fact, and when the civil 
process, as a matter of fact, no longer existed, then the governor or the execu¬ 
tive authority, in recognition of the existence of those facts, would declare a 
state of martial law. And then the militia, or the soldiers, would preserve 
ord«? and moke arrests as far as may be and use such force as was necessary, 
and when the civil authority jwas restored would bring before it for trial the 
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persons arrested. Now, In West Virginia they seemed to go on the theory 
down there that the governor by an edict, by a piece of paper, declared that a 
state of martial law existed, and then, while the criminal courts of the county 
were oijen, ready to transact business, men were taken before the military com¬ 
mission and sentenced to years of Imprisonment for offenses that in the clvU 
courts would only mean Imprisonment for a few -days. They went further than 
that There were three stages there of the trouble. Three times martial law was 
declare*! and revoked and the troops withdrawn, and they held that for offenses 
committed between those times the military commission, when It was recon- 
venetl, would obtain jurisdiction and go on and mete out punishment for 
tho.se offenses. That coudltion wholly destroyed the Idea of constitutional lib¬ 
erty ; and If that Is to be, recognized ns the law in other States, they are bound 
to become <lespotisius. 

Chairman Walsh. What wi)uld be your remedy for conditions of that sort? 

Mr. UoE. My rena-dy for conditions of that sort, like all other conditions, I 
would say would be an upi)eal to the people. 1 don’t believe very much in lie 
made-to-order, remedies in the form of law. We can do .something in that way, 
but that sort of a coiulltlon ought to have aroused a sentiment In that State 
that would have been rinolutlonary In Its character, and unles.s that sort of 
sentiment can be aroused there or In any State, I don’t know that there Is any 
protection you cun give tin* iM'ople. 

Chairman Walsh, Duglit (he Federal Government to take any cognizance of 
it? You say It is an Invasion of the constltutloual rights of the Individual 
should the Federal Government take any action in such ca.ses. 

Mr Kok. The West Virginia eases did not get into the Supremo Court of the 
United States. I tlilnk they pardoned the men, or did something, so that the 
cases never got up tliere, ami If that action Involves violations of the pro¬ 
visions of the Federal Constitution, I would say that it was a ca.se where the 
Federal court should intervene. I am not anxious, though, to extend the 
authority of the I'ederal courts in State matters more than it Is necessary to do. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Commissioner Garri‘t.son has some <iuestlons on a point he 
desires to ask you. 

Commissioner Oakbktson. Mr, floe, the legal advi.ser of the adjutant general 
of Colorado tesliflvsl Ivefore this commission that martial law was never pro¬ 
claimed In (lolorado; that under a dwislon of the Hupreine Court of Colorado 
it w'as claimed that the nuns* prestmc*' of tin- troops in itself suiverse*led the 
civil process. He referreil to this as modifted martial law. Mr. Chairman, I 
am using Hu- piirust! that was u-stsl in timt Instance, am I not? 

Chairman Walsh. 1 think that Is what they called It. 

Commlssioiu'r G.vuiiErsoN. Ilavi- ymi any decided view on the creation of 
such a condition—the legal condition? 

Mr. ItoK. 1 have a very d<‘cld(sl view, which I think, perhaps, would not be 
fit for the record. Of course. It is absurd as a proixvsltlon of law. It does not 
make any difference who tesllthsi to it or what court decided It: It la contrary 
to the fundnineolal ami most elementary principles of law In this country. 

OotnmlSRloner Garbetson. I will say that that legal adviser was also In com- 
nmud of the militia in the tiehl. 

Mr. Hok. Yes; perhaps he was testifying tu his capacity as commander of the 
militia and not as an officer of the court. 

Commissioner Gauiieison. lie testified in many capacities; he Investigated 
himself as a militia officer, also. 

It was testilied hefore this commission by a man who Is presumably a repu¬ 
table citizen, benrlng In mind having no connection with labor, but as a pro¬ 
fessional man, Unit during the time the militia was in the Held, and when it 
was assumed that martial law of a modllh'd form was created by their presence, 
th^t In, I think, Ihrtv of the southern counties, that the adjutant general him- 
self threatened arrest in the city of Denver for remonstrating against certain 
things under his police power. Could you hold that such a thing was com¬ 
patible with the existence of civil government? 

Mr. Hoe. No, sir; not at all; It is not. 

Oommlssioner Uahbetson. Tlmt Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Ohairmuu Walsh. Cs>mmissluiiei' Weinsirn'k wishes to ask some questions. 

Commissiouur Weinbt(k;k. Are you conuected with the Free Speech League? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir. 

Oommlssioner Wbin.stock. In what capacity? 

Mr. Rote. I am just a member. 

Commissbmer Weinstock. Have you been employed In labor tronbl«i pro¬ 
fessionally? 
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Ur. Roc. Very little; I have contributed my services sometimes In a small 
way as a matter of cltiaenshlp rather than as a matter of attorney and client. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By whom have you tssen employed? 

■ Mr. Rob. I have been employed by the strikers In some matters In New York, 
and I have bad connection with the lltlKatiun that lias grown out of the strikes 
in New Jersey. 

Oommisslouer Weinstock. Have you Ix'eii eiuployeil at times by the employ¬ 
ers Involved in strikes, also? 

Mr. Roe. I think not; niy rei-ollwdlon Is that some of the employers who have 
betm involved In strikes liiiie been niy clients, but tliiit 1 did not represent them 
in any strike litigation, as It eonie.s to iny mind now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said a little while ago in regard fb labor 
troubles In West Virginia (bat troubles of that cbaracter and (be iddtudo of 
the courts In ca.ses of that kind ought to bring a revolution on the part of the 
people—that is, they should change tlieir system somewbut. 

Mr. Roe. No; 1 said It ought to create a revolutionary sentiment on the part 
of the jieoiile. 

Cominkssioner Weinstock. I.et us ussume It did create a revolutionary senti¬ 
ment on the part of the piagde, and the people felt dissatlstied with the exist¬ 
ing system, and they wunt«l to remedy it; if their dissatisfaellon was Justlltial 
what remedy would you suggest? 

Mr. Roe. At the first opisirtunKy I would turn out of olliee all of the public 
oflieers who have iHs-n guilty of the conduet I have rieserihi'd aud elect suc¬ 
cessors who I believed were In sympathy with correct principles. 

Commissioner M'kinstock. What legislation would you enact to iinwent their 
successors friau reiK'athig the same methods? 

Mr. Roe. Well, In the ease of West Virginia, I am frank to say that, huvhig 
read the constitution of the State aud the decision of the court In that ease, 
that I can not frame--! doubt if I Could frame a clearer exiiressloii than you 
will find In the coustitutiou of Unit State forbidding .lust what the aulhorltleg 
did there. 

Commi.s.sloner Weinstock. In your opinion (he aulhorities defied the eon- 
stitutkm? 

Mr. Roe. It seems tliat way very clearly to me; utul I am reinforced in that 
convietloii because of the illsseutlng opinion of the court in that case. 

Ctauml.ssloner Weinstock. Can yon. for the lid'ormatlon of this commission, 
Mr. Roc, brielly point out how in accordance with your jsdut of view the con¬ 
stitution was Ignortsl or detleil In that case by the court? 

Mr. Roe. In the llrst place, I have the dei’islons in that ca.se with me, and I 
will tile those with your honors. If you desire. 

I can .say briefly, as I reiuemher (he case—I have not rend It to refresh my 
memory for this testimony, because 1 did not know this was coming up 
In my examination, but, I think, lu the fir.st place Ihey hn\e a provision in (he 
West VIrglida constitution (hat (he rigid of the writs of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended. In n goisl many (.siii.stifu(iou.s (he provision Is that It shall 
not be suspended exeeid In case of jmhile necessity, Imt there Is some qualltlea- 
tlon about It My recollection is very clear that tlie constitution of West Vir¬ 
ginia went further than mu.st eon.stitutlons In that respect; It also declared 
that the civil authorities should always lie su|ierlor to any military authority, 
and there was a third provision along the same line which I would not like 
to attempt to give even the substance of from memory, as It Is a nuitter of 
record In those cases; but the impression timt you get from rending those 
cases, coupled with your oilier knowledge of I lie law. Is that the coustltutlon of 
W'est Virginia went further than tliat of most States lu forbidding the very 
acts of which the public officers provetl themselves guilty. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a citizen of West Virginia, If you had been 
a victim of that maladministration of Justice, would you have no redress or 
recourse? 

Mr. Roe. 1 do not know what redress you would have. Now, the majority 
opinion, as I recall, raised and discussed, sir, that very question, and said, 
as It seemed to me at the time In a rather hollow way, that they were not 
passing on the right of the person who Is the victim of the military process 
to get redress subsequently but all they were passing u|ion was the right 
of the military coinmls-sion to proceed. But I do not know what redress a 
citizen of West Virginia could have. They were taken liefore a military com¬ 
mission; they were tried without regard to any rules of evidence; they were 
then taken to tiie prison and confined there, all as a matter of force, end the 
writ habeas corpus was defiled them. 
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Cominl»«loner Weinstock. Would you have no redress, as a cltLsen of West 
Virginia, under those olreunistiinces to the Federal authorities? 

Mr. Koe. Now, I should think you would, but, as I sav, 1 do not know of 
any case; no case came up from West Virginia in which that was Involved. I 
think the Milligan case which Judge Cullen spoke of here this morning was a 
case that rose, 1 think, from the State of Indiana, and in that case the Su¬ 
preme Court did grant relief. 

Couiiulssloner Wkinstock. That Is the Federal Supreme Court? 

Mr. UoE. Yes. So I should think that would he a preceilent probably for 
the Fwleral Supreme Court. 

Comnds-sloner \Vkin.sto( k. A lltilo uhile ago w(‘ were discussing the matter 
of free speech. May I ask at what iioiiit, in your oiiinlon, does public sja-ech 
cease to be lawful and l)egin to he .seditions and luwbreaking in character? 
Where would you draw the line? 

Mr. UoE. Personally I would nol draw a line short of tlic point where some 
overt net results from tlie abuse of free sr)eech. 

Commissioner Wki.nstik k. You mean, if a man got up In a public place and 
denounced the tiovertinaml and tlie authorities and charged them with all sorts 
of crimes and misdemeanors you would treat it with contempt unless some 
unlawftd act follr)wed. In which cvtmt you would hohl them responsible? 

Mr. UOR. Y'es; I uould ignore It. 1 think that is the right way. In principle; 
and I think that in pra<*lice It Is the Ix’st wa.y to gid along. It is substantially 
what I understand tlie Lngllsli system is—Unit you can go out In Hyde Park 
and talk your head off, if you clutose, and nothing comes of it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I lliouglil so, too, Mr. Itoe, until not long ago I 
wms in London, in li.vde ihirk, on a Siinda.v afternoon, and there were groups 
of Socialists and suftrageties amt ollier.s that were holding meetings, and 1 
found myself in conversation that a iiotueman .standing near by, and I'satd to 
him, “I heard an Kiiglislmian state in my Stale of California publicly that he 
was in Hyde Park and he heard some of tiic socialistic, and perhaps anarchistic 
Speakers denouncing Queen Victoria in mo-.t sh.imefui terms, and tliat a police¬ 
man stood near by and did not pay any allenlion to it.” I .said, “Is that so?” 
And he said. “The next lime yon see that man iiresent liini with my compli¬ 
ments and tell him that he Is an infernal liar; and if any of those people 
around liere resort (o lliat sort of (lung they would Iniinedlalolv lie put under 
Iirrest. I am here for that \ery purpo.se, mid draw tlie line and'enforce It and 
keep them within reasoiiidile liouiids.” Ami I am frank to confp.sa tliat that 
statement on the pari ol tliat poiii'cmaii I’orreclcd an erroneous notion of mine. 

Mr. ItoK. I have told you my isisition llicoivticallv and as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple, and tile qiieslion will prolialdy linve to lie .scltlml that way before It Is 
llnnlly settled; hut tlicrc is a very liig practical (picslion limv, aiid that Is the 
question tliat it seems to me wc arc all of ns intcicsted in, and that is tills 
Utterly nrliltriiry and unwarranted. Iiic.xcusalilc interference wltli free speech 
by the police and liy llie eourts liy tlicir iiijuncllve processes. 

Coniinls,sloner Wkinstock. You think tlicre arc two isissildc evils. I take It 
Mr. Hoe; one evU is to Imvo men get np and make n*ck!e.ss statements that 
Incite otliers to action in violalion of law, on tlie one Iiand, anti the other evil 
Is the initliorities h<s'oiiiliig despotic and preventing frc<* speech where free 
speech ought to ho allowed; and I lake it, further, that of the two evils you 
would regard tlie one of iKMiiiitlliig men alisolutc free sfHN'ch and lioiding tliem 
resimnsihle for tlie result of such six'och is llic lesser of tlic two evils? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes. 

Coniiiiissioner Wkin.stock. ,\nd tlio wiser one for the authorities to follow? 

Mr. Hoe. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstik-k. You were pre.sent this niornliig, were you not. 
When Judge riark gave ids testimony, Mr. Hoe? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes, sir. 

Commlssloiier Wkinstock. You probably recnll tliat he cxpresseil the opinion 
as near as I can jiliruse it briefly, tlmt if a group of manufacturers or employers 
or mereliaiits were to boycott a dealer, for example, by refusing to sell him 
gomis beeause he had cut prices tlmt lie would regard that ns a violation of the 
Sherman law and an unlawful act that ought to be punished; but that If a 
group of laboring men—a laboring union, for example—boycotted a fellow 
worker because he had cut the price of labor that that, In his Jud^ent, would 
not be in violation of the Sherman antitrust law and ought not to be regarded 
as nnlnyvful. In how far do you concur with the Judge In hks views on that 
point?—that Is, he made the clear distlnctloD between wares on the one hand 
and labor on the other. 
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Mr. Bob. I ttink hla distinction Is well taken. I nni not sure that the flrst 
point that you describe there U properly a boycott at all; It Is a biislueas coui- 
bluation. 

Commissioner Wsunstock. In restraint of trade? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes; In restraint of trade—dealing with trade and commodities— 
and I should hardly refer to that as a boycott. 

Now, the matter of laborers boycotting a fellow laborer Is not a matter of 
very vital—that is not a thing tliat occurs very often. 

ciommlssloner Weinstock. Wliy, yes; it occurs very often in the matter of 
the closed shop; I am a carpenter, for example, and am willing to work for 
18.50 a day; whereas tlie union wage may l)e $4 or $5 a day. Now, because 1 am 
not willing to join tlie union and demand iff or ^.5 a day the uidon does all It 
can to prevent me from getting work. 

Mr. UoE. You and I are using the term “ boycott " in a little different sense, 
Mr. Weinstock. I used the term “boycott” perhaps in I he restrictetl and ja-r- 
haps a techidcal sense, to mean simply trjing to get some one else to withdraw 
their patronage or to cease to have trade relations with the iierson against wliom 
the boycott is directeil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, isn't it as dear a ca.se of boyiott as yon can 
possibly think of? Here, for cxamiile, are tile building trades of a community. 
Tliey establish certain wages, certain lioucs, ami tvrtaln conditions; and you 
and I may be outside of I lie nnloii—may, for some reason best known to our¬ 
selves, decline to Join tlie union. Tliey substantially give notice—may not do It 
in so many words, using my name or yours, but subslautially gives notlist to 
every contractor, “ You must not emiiloy Hoc or you must not employ Weinstock, 
because they do not liclong to our union. They arc siTibs; nonunion iiieii. Ami 
If you do employ lliem you must take llio consciiueuccs, and they will be tlie 
worst consequences we can lulllct upon you.” Tlien, arc not you and I lieliig 
boycotted by our fellow workmen because we do not think and do us they do? 

Mr. Roe. Well, you can characterize that as a boycolt, but- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interriiiitlng). We are blacklisted, aren't we? 

Mr. Roe. I don't see the situation gains anytidng In clearness by calling It any 
particular name. It is not strictly a blacklist, ns that term Is n.s<sl, or strictly a 
boycott, ns tliat term has grown up and lias been used in the law, and as tho.se 
terms are used in the Inu'. It is a situation as you h ive descrlbeil it. Now, I 
should say tliat labor is Justitieil in taking tliat position, and it Is necessary, it 
seems to mo, for labor to have that power, to notify (he employer that, for In¬ 
stance, If noiiiinion men are employed, the union men will not work. That is 
what It comes to. 

Commi.ssioncr Weinstock. I think I understood you to .say a while ago, Mr. 
Roe, tliat you believed in (sniiillty Is'fore tlie law of lioth capital and labor; that 
one ouglit not to be given any advantage in law over tlie other; tliat both be 
treated exactly alike? 

Mr. Roe. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, wherein lies tlie difference between a group 
of laboring men trying to prevent a fellow lalwirer from getting employment be¬ 
cause he cuts the price of labor and is willing to work for It-ss than they are 
willing to work for—wlierein lies tlie difference botwiK-n tliat circumstance iiiid 
the circumstance of a group of merchants or a group of manufacturers prevent¬ 
ing a fellow merclmnt or a fellow denier from earning a living through his busi¬ 
ness liccause he wants to cut the price of his wares? Tlie principle Involveil in, 
both is precisely tlie same; the objective Is the same; the only difference is In 
one case you are dealing with wares and in the other case you are dealing with 
labor. The end Is just the same. 

Mr. Roe. But does not the difference in what j'on are dealing in make all tlie 
difference In the world as to the principle that should be applied? Have you not 
answered the question, Mr. Weinstock, by saying that In one ease you are deal¬ 
ing in wares, dealing with merchandise, dealing with trade, while In the other 
case yon are dealing with tlie human equation? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well. If you make that distinction. If you say that 
w'hen it comes to labor there shall be no equality; that what labor has to sell 
shall be put upon a different basis from a man’s wares, why, then, there Is no 
longer an equality. You make a distinction there. Y'ou differentiate It. 

Mr. Rob. Well, no; you only do It to this extent, as I see It, that you say that 
the same rule that applies to the inanimate things called property shall not np- 
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ply to the thlnK—flesh and blood—called labor; and because yon say that the 
same rules shall not apply, I don’t see that there Is any discrimination there. I 
don’t see that they can be compared. 

Ooi iniissloner Wbenstock. Well, you do believe that anything that is in 
restraint of trade Is nniawful under the law—the Sherman Antitrust Act pun¬ 
ishes those who do things In restraint of trade? 

Mr. IloF, I think the latest pronouncement on that is anything that is in un- 
rettsonnble restraint of trade. 

Oominlasloner Wkinstock. Very well, let us quality It and call it unreasonable 
restraint. Now, If I am a leader of a labor organization, and having the power 
to do s<i, go to contractors and say, “ You <’an employ only the kind of men that 
meet with our approval. If you employ nonunion men we will tie up all your 
works.” and the etiqjloyer knows I can do it and have the power to do it, and I 
fltmlly do do It, am I not doing i longs in restraint of trade? I tie up his business 
and tint business of all Ids fellow contractors. 

Mr. Bob. I don’t think you are doing what was Intended to l>e “ in isfstralnt of 
trade” under the Sherman aidiiru.sf law. Whether you are doing a thing that 
should be forbidden or not, of c(airse. Is another thing. 

Commissioner WKr.v.srocK. Well, let me substitute sailors for builders, and 
by virtue of the power invested in me by my fellow sailors I tie up all the vessels 
In a certain port or commmdly, aial they can not carry their cargix'S, to certain 
destinations, am I not ai ling In re.straint of trade? 

Mr. Bob. Well, again I deiibt If .\oa are ai ling In restraint of trade within the 
sense of that law; but you are, of ceiirse, Imixsllng oommerce. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, that eertaiidy is in restraint of trade, ns I 
understiual restraint of trade. 

Mr. Bob. You are prevenling the vessel from sailing; you are preventing the 
things that would result If the vessel did sail. But, of course, the Sherman anti¬ 
trust law—“restraint of trade” there used was supiioseil to be u.si>il In certain 
definite senses; lint I don't lldnk ue get anywhere by merely discussing terms 
here. I don’t get the fumhunental ipicslion of the ilitTcrcncc between right and 
wrong, I think, that you arc siiggc'-ling exists in this contest is-tween labor and 
capital; and If you will put .vmir question so that I siio e.vnetly what you mean, I 
will try to answer It for you. 

Commissioner Wein.sioi k. B ell, there is no issue, Mr. Bis', as I sw It, if, as 
you believe, the law plainly dilferenliales between wares on the one hand and 
lulmr on the other. If the law makes it plain that men can organize for tlie pur¬ 
pose of pmdstdng tlic price cutlers of Inlior and do it legally, then there Is no 
Issue. What I want to get clear in my mind and for onr record is your opinion 
as to whether a man I'lin do tliat under (lie law, legally, whetlier men can boy¬ 
cott—practically hoycoll—-or whether men ciiii prevent otlier men from working 
at a cut price and do It legally or imt. If. in your opinion, tlicy can do It legally, 
wh.v, of course, (here Is lie furl her diseiissimi. 

Mr, Bon. I don't think they ciiii do it legall.v. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think not? 

Mr. Boe. I don’t tliiiik that a strike that has for Its oh.Ieel the proventlon of 
the employment of noniiidoii iiii'ti. In most of the Jiirisdtetioiis. is lield to he legal. 
It Is held to he unlawful. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. B'ell, what do yon understand the Federal law 
to he? 

Mr. Bob. B’ell, I think It Is unlawful under the Federal law. I think it is un¬ 
lawful under the Federal decisions. I don’t think it is right. 

Commissioner B’einstock. You don't think that the taw is right? 

Mr. Bob. N'o, 

Commissioner IVeinstock. I .see. Well, that Is a new point of view to me. 
I was under the Impression that a strike was not Illegal anywhere; that what 
beeame Illegal was an attempt to keep other men from taking the strikers’ 
places; and that every man either liidlvhlually or collectively has a right to 
quit work either collis'tlvely or Individually, hut has no right to prevent other 
men from taking the Jolis if other men wnnfcil to take their plai-cs. 

Mr. Hoe. No; a strike—the courts declare that strikes may be unlawful for 
two reasons. One Is the object .sought to be accomplished, and the other Is the 
method. Now, let me give you. If you please, a list of the Instances la which 
strikes have been behl to he uiVlnwfiil. I will not burden you with the cases, 
but there are scores <if cases on pneh of these proimsltlons. 

A strike to Injure an employer Is Illegal- 

Commissioner Wein'.sto(k. 'Well, speaking about the Federal law, now, are 
you, or the State laws? 
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* Mr. Rok. Botlu That proposition is supportcHl by a number of Federal roses 
and State court cases. 

A sympathetic strike where the strikers do not seek direct benefits for tliein- 
selves is illegal. That Is the doctrine applicable particularly to MuHsarhusell.s. 

A strike to interrupt interstate commerce is llleKul. 

A combination of railway employees to tie up Interstate commerce li.v a strike 
offended the Sherman antitrust low. 

A strike to comi)el an emi)loyer to operate a closed shop Is Illegal. 

A strike to prevent the employmeul of certain workmen is iMccal. Tliat 
Is the very point yon mention. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. .Just rcatl (lint, will yon? 

Mr. UoK. A strike to prevent tlie cmplovmeni of certain workmen is Illegal. 

A strike to bring about the employmeul of union men exclusively throughout 
any consideraliie industry in any community Is Illegal. 

A strike to prevent a railway from hauling Pullman cars is Illegal. 

A strike to prevent a railway from liandling the cars of a connecting rail¬ 
road Is illegal. 

A strike against a manufactur<‘r heciin.se he dts's work for a fellow manu¬ 
facturer who is fle<l up with a strike Is Illegal. 

A .strike to extort money is Illegal. 

Where a strike is illegal tin- pa,\ itieiit of sirlke hl■nellls niiiy he en.loimsl. 

Of course In cast- of an Injuncllon Issm-d against a siilke to preveni the 
hauling of cars striking Is Illegal. 

.Strikes to compel an emiiloyer to gi\e up his business relations with an¬ 
other employer or to ceii.st- ]ialronlzlng another cm|ilo.\er at'- illegal. 

Now, tln-.se are Hia-cliic inslanct-s in which iln- courls Inive held lhai strikt-s 
are Illegal. 

Commissioner r,i;xx*o\. Well, are there ni>t otln-r, perhaps more nmrn-rous, 
Instanct-s In nlilcli the courts have hi-ld strikes were not illegal? 

Mr. ItoE. Well, tliere are many Instances In which the courts have hehl that 
a strike was not illegal. 

Coramissloin-r Wi instock. In what re.speet does tin- recenlly passed Clayton 
law affeel thi-si- decisions? And Is the Clayton law likely to alfeci future deci¬ 
sions along these lines? 

Mr. Hole. I Imve not mailc stinielent study of that so that I want to express 
an opinion that I wiaild ask you to alliich groat Importanee to. Hut I am 
afraid tiait flie Clayton law Is not going to iiccompllsti what Is exitecfed of it. 
I do not want to he a projihet of ill omen. Ttiit I know the attorneys In the 
Payne 1.umber (hi. ca.se. the attorneys for tlie company, fell lh<-y had dls- 
eoveretl some things In the law In their fiivor which gave them rights to In¬ 
junctive ri-lii-t that they did not have under the Shernmn anlltrnst law orlgl- 
nall.v. P.nt I have not stmlled the Clayton law salficiently .so that I care to 
go on record with a positive opinion about It. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. "Well. then. Iirielly. your position, I take It. la 
that while your opinion is that a strike Is illegal It ought not to he Illegal? 

Mr. Roe. Woll, I would not quite make tliat general statement, sir. As T 
have said, some striltes are llh-gal and some nre not. The Illegal strikes are 
declared to be Illegal, some of them, for Ibe metliods they use and some for the 
motives of tlie strike. Now, so far as tin- metlioils are eoiieerned, 1 tbink 
there are donl)tless methods iis<s1 in strikr-s widch onglit to he eonih-mned. 
So far as the motive with whiclt the strike l.s declart-d Is eoneerntsl I w-ouhl 
not like to say tliat there art- no Instances In widch a sirlke miglit not be de¬ 
clared Hlegal because of Its motive, but there do not an.v occur to me at this 
time where I tidnk it shonhl be so declared illegal. But with all I say In 
regard to strikes, and all that I say In reganl to this quostion, bear In mlnil 
I am simply speaking for (-tiuallfy befwt-t-n tin- twti contt-nding forces here. 
Now, the courts, when they talk about sympatht-tle strikes, it Is like the second¬ 
ary boycott, you know. It seems to be the reii.son It is condetnued Is beenuse 
It Is likely to accomplish som<-thlug, whereas the direct strike, If some one is 
prepnred iinraediately to take the places, or the direct boycott may not accom- 
pll.sh anything. 

Now, then, If capital Is to have the jtower to discharge men for any reason 
that it chooses, to discharge them for belonging to a labor union, to publl.sh 
them to all the rest of the world and to all other einplo.vers, and to prevent 
that man from getting emplo.vraent In his tK-cupatlon nnytvhere else In the 
country, why, It seems to me. In order to meet that situation, which seems to 
be the right of capital to-day. you have got to untie laborer.s' hands and give 
them greater freedom than they have. 
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Commissioner Wbinstock. In the matter ot the antiinjunction movement, I 
want to make sure that your Idea of what the antitnjunctlon morement means 
and mine concur before I put my question. As I understand It, organized labor 
takes the ground that the good will of a business Is not pro^rty and, there¬ 
fore, when organized labor. In Its efforts to win out, dertroys what Is com¬ 
monly known as good will, It Is not destroying property, and that therefore, 
as a matter of self-protection. It asks that no Injunction be granted which. If 
granted, would protect good will. Now, may I ask what Is your professional 
opinion as to what constitutes property? Does good will. In your optnlon, 
constitute property; and If you destroy the good will of my business or I 
destroy the good will of your buslm-ss, are we destroying property? 

Mr. Boe. I should say that the good will of a business was property. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has a commercial value? 

Mr. Boe. It has commercial value, undoubteilly. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Then. If the good will of a business Is property, 
and If the spirit of the law is that your property or mine can not be taken 
from us without due process of law, then what Justification Is there on the 
part of organized labor In demanding that good will shall be treated as not 
being property? That Injunctions In labor troubles shall not be grantesl to 
disturb the good will of the business? 

Mr. Boe. Do you see any objection to tlic saying that the good will Is a , 
species of proiterty, but nevertheless the right to It, or the Impairment, some 
Impairment of It, may he risininsl to give way bt'fore the greater necessity of 
the right of labor to organize? In other words, I don’t see how we get any 
further by calling thejn by parlieular names. Now, ordinarily In law, we 
speak of the good will of a business as property. If the business Is to be sold. 
We, as lawyers, know that sometimes good will has, and generally has a value 
In the sale of a business. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Can its transfer he guarantee<I? 

Mr. Bob. Of course no; oh. no. Hut call it what you will. If the right to 
It must he ylehh'd In the fa<'e of .some superior necessity, I don’t see that it 
makes any difference whether you cali It propei’ty <a’ not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I lain not reeomiie your two answers. A while 
ago you said you regarded gooil will as property. If It Is property. It ought 
to be protected. Vour property or mine can not be legally taken away from 
us. It could not be without due proce.ss of law. Such methods of destroying 
the good will of a business are not In accordance with due process of law, are 
they, the methotls emiiloyi'd by unions? 

Mr. Bob. I don’t follow yoiii’ reasoning, because limt would prevent strikes 
altogether, because any strike may Injure tin' business or good will of the 
business. 

Commissioner WEiNsroeK. There is a great big difference as T see it between 
my Simply ■withdrawing my services from jour emiiloyment. for example, or 
a group of us withdrawing our services from your employment and leaving you 
:^‘e to employ otliers In your place. 

Mr. Boe. But pardon me right there, you should get my thought on the good 
will of the business. Do you contend that there Is any constitutional pro¬ 
vision that comes In there to protect It? 

Commissioner Wbinstock. I don’t •st'e how my withdrawal from your husine.sa 
destroys Its gooil will, unless I go out and prevent others from trading 
with you. 

Mr. Bob. The principle Is just the same, the strike may lie under such circum¬ 
stances that the strikers’ places can not he taken, bectitise of the peculiar 
nature of the business, and the business is destro.vod or greatly Impaired. The 
principle that you are contending for would prevent strikes In that case. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Then under these circumstances .vou would hardly 
'say that good will was proja'rty? 

Mr. Boe. Te.s, sir; good will was property, I would say. Just the same. If 
business was sold the day before the strike occurred It may be that the good 
will would bring something. 

Commissioner G.jekbtbon. It may be property, but not marketable? 

Mr. Boe. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Your point Is then that the kind of property 
that good will Is, Is not a kind that can not be taken away without due process 
of law? 

Mr. Boe. No ; I don’t put It that way ot all. But I simply say that the good 
will of a business, call It what you will, that Is what all of us admit is held, . 
under the Constitution and the laws, subject to the right of It being Impaired 
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or destroyed by strike. Now, that Is all there Is to It, and we don't get any 
further by calling it any particular name. 

Conuntssioner Weinstock. I am afraid that we have gotten rather confused 
on the situation. On the one hand I think I understo^ quite clearly your 
statement that In your opinion good will is property? 

Mr Roe. Tes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. We start out with that ns our basis, but I 
gathered from your later explanation that It was a dllterent kind of proiierty 
than this table or thl.s house? 

Mr. Roe. Oh, certainly. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That while I could not take this kind of property 
away from you legally without due process of law. lliat accorillng to your 
point of view I can not take the good will of your business away without due 
process of law and do It legally? 

Mr. Roe. No. sir; that Is not what I am saying at all. 

Commissioner Wein.sto< k. Then I have not caught on. 

Mr. Roe. You may hold this table, if you arc a manufacturer, you may hold 
a pleie of machinery, it Is pro|K>rty, but you hold It subject to the right of 
the laborer to strike. We all of us agree on that. Now, the nature of the 
machinery may be such that Idleness for 24 hours will greatly Impair Its 
value. Now, would you say that we are taking property without due prowss 
of law? It doesn’t seem to me that due pr<K'ess-<d-law clause in the Con¬ 
stitution has anything to do with that. The fact is we hold that proja-rty 
.subject to the right of labor to strike in some casi's and thereby impair or 
destroy Its value. Cull it good will or machinery or anything else. 

Comml.ssioner Omiretson. I’ut It in a prai'th al form. A certain railway com¬ 
pany, Is not the value of good will cxtictly like the stock of the company, subject 
to depreciation on account of a strike ensuing? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir; both, I would say, are subject to depreciation. 

Commissioner (Jmiuetson. For Instance, take a railroad that I know, which 
was worth 24.5, after the men had been on strike* for eight weeks it was only 
worth I.S7, both goml will and capital stock are Impaired? 

Mr. Roe. You simply mean quottsi at 245 In the lirst pltice? 

Comnd.ssloner Gabiietson. I did use an undesirable phrase. Its market value, 
not intrinsic value, changed In that degree, but the Intrinsic value might have 
gone along the circumstances you quoti*, where disuse would deteriorate It. 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir; both might deteriorate by the strike. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Are you in favor of wiping out the so-callmi anti- 
injunction labor law? 

Mr. Roe. I would not take the anti-injunction law or any other one thing In 
the labor situation by Itself and just stand It up and say I was In favor of de¬ 
stroying tliat If I were charged with the duty of passing upon the question as 
to whether we would continue the injunction or modify II, I would want to have 
the whole situation before me, and, in other words, make the laws match up. 
If ,voH are going to destroy one, then yon may need to destroy another, so while 
I believe that the Injunction has workcsl very badly In labor cases, and It has 
done very great harm, and, as far as I can see now, It would Is? helpful to repeal 
it, yet I would not single out any one particular law In the labor situation and 
go after that. I would try to remake the laws for the whole situation. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You know, of course, that organized labor Is lion- 
e.stly endeavoring in very many States, e.speclally my own State, California, 
Is endeavoring, to wipe out the antl-injunctlon law; It is centensl on that one 
thing, especially on the theory that the Injunction law Is a great Injustice to 
lalMir. 

Mr. Roe. You don’t mean wipe out the antl-injunctlon law? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. No ; I mean the Injunction law, and- 

Mr. Rob (Interrupting). They want to deprive the courts of the power of 
issuing injunctions In a labor case. 

Commissioner Weinstix'K. Where there Is a labor dispute on. Do you think 
these injunction laws ought to be wiped out? Are you In sympathy with or¬ 
ganized labor as against the Injunction laws? 

Mr. Roe. In a general way I am. I think the laws are very wrong and work 
badly, but I don’t mean to say I would just wipe out those laws and do nothing 
else about it 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would .vou put In the place of the Injunction 
law to protect the employer? 

Mr. Rob. That I have not worked out I don’t know that you would need any¬ 
thing, and I don’t know biA what you would need something. 
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Commissioner Wbinstock. You have no constructive suggestion to make as a 
substitute for the present Injunction law? 

Mr. Roe. No. And, as I say, I think you get back to one of the two courses, 
either to withdraw all laws that are restrictive about both, and let them fight It 
out, or else to see where the evil results, apply the law at that point, but as far 
as I have observed the operation of the iujiinction in labor cases, I think that the 
results have been bad. 

OomraLssloner Lennon. Mr. Itoe, I might preface by saying that .some of the 
statements advancisl by Commissioner W'eiiistock do not appear to me to 
actually expre.ss the attitude of labor in some of tlie.se instances. It is alleged 
by laiior that in the Issuance of iiijunclious in labor disputes that personal 
rights are invaded, width Is never the case wliero injunctions are Issued us be¬ 
tween corporations, for instance, against trespasses and tilings of tliat kind. I 
never have seen an lujuuctiou issued as belneeu two corporations where the 
corporation was restrained from liolding a mecllng of tlieir executive committee, 
where they were restrained from tiublisliing the facts that laid to do witli tills 
alleged tre.spass that was about lo take place; where they were restrained from 
hiring of hulls and liobiiiigs of nieeling.s. Now, tlie.se are trespusse.s, in views 
of labor, on the per.soiml rights of I he men. I may say tills, labor does not 
object to the right of liijuiicilon being iisecl to protect purely property rights if 
it does not Invade Individual personal rights. Is that statement from your ex¬ 
perience true, tliat Injunctions in labor disiiutes invade personal riglits and tliey 
do not In other Injuiietlous? 

Mr. UoE. I think very fundamentiilly that is true. The very familiar In- 
staiice of it, of course, is the destruction of the right of trial by Jury. I think 
that Is one tiling that creates great dissatisfaction on the part of labor. If ail 
Injunction is issiaMl, and the man is arrested, lie is charged with violating tlie 
injunction. Now, It may be, and generally is, that the act with which lie Is 
cliargeti is a violation of statute; lie iiiay lie guilty of disorder, or usseiiibiliig 
a crowd, or any of those things, and instead of being tried for a violation of 
the law ho is tried for conlemiit or \iolalliig the Injuiictlou. It substitutes the 
rules of llie court for the statutes of the State. 

tioimnissloner Lkn.non. This iiiatler of good will, have you ever known of a 
transfer of goott will as pro|ierty, lii the ordinary sense, by deeds or otherwise? 

Mr. ItoE. till, it is a common expression In making a bill of .sale, of a business, 
to include tlie term “good will.” 

Comud.sslouer I.knnon. And suppose a man sells a grocery store tliat lie has 
had on a corner and estaiillshes a line Inislness and gets .$10,000 tor tlie supposed 
good will, and when be gels the money in bis pocket he goes out and establishes 
a grocery on the opposite corner, is there any redress liecau.se be carried tlie 
business W'ltli him and the man on the opiioslte corner has not anylliliig? 

Mr. ItOE. It was a pretty iioor law.icr that drew the |>aper for the iiurchase 
that did not provhle that he should not go into buslne.ss in a given locality in 
a given time. Now, whether the mere e\|iresslou in a bill of sale that he con¬ 
veys the good will for a valuable consideration would oiierate to give him re¬ 
dress against the seller who sols till in business on the other corner, I don't 
know. It would dciiend uiion all the facts. 

Ooimnisslouer I.enno.n. I want to slate a case that I know of tiersonally. A 
hotel sold in a cily with whnli I am familiar, and .'jtlirMHHl was ailded to the sale 
price for good will. Quite a considerable sum of money. A corfioratlou was 
Immediately formed and a new hotel was built, and still better, and the first 
one has gone out of liusliu'ss within two years. Is there any way of securing 
nslress by the man that bought out tlie first liotel and put in .^la.lklO into the 
so-called good will? 

Mr, IIOE. I suspis t tlmt there Is not, but I would not like lo luiss Judgment on 
It wllliout going Into all of the tacts. Of course, this question of gixsl will, you 
understand, I accepletl Mr. WeinstiK'k’s proposition .•siuarely, because I thought 
I knew what lie meant, and did not attempt- 

Commissioner Len.min. So do I, in a general way. 

Mr. Hoe. And did not attempt to dlstiiigmish this question of good will from 
other property. I ilon't think the principle applies, wliether you call it good will 
or not. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Rut it la one of llmse peculiar things in practice that 
each case depends main its own pwuliar circumstances? 

Mr. UoE. Tliat Is it.exactlj. 

Oomnilssloner Lennon. Have you given any consideration to the matter that 
was asked Judge Clark this morning regarding the assumption of power by the 
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Marts to pass upon the constitutionality of laws, or whether they have such 
power botaiuse of legislation? 

Mr. Hok. Yes, sir; I have given that some attention. 

Ctommissloner Lennon. Give us your idea of that matter, please. 

Mr. Kok. My idea of that Is this: That the ('oiistitutional Gonvenllon which 
frainetl the Constitution was divided, the raembers were, upon that quoslou. 
It was known to the nienihers of the Constitutional Convention that to put a 
elanse Into the Constitution giving the courts that specific janver would have Ksl 
to the defeat of the Constitution, I think that It is a matter of history which 
we will all agree uism, when we recall the dllliculty of gi'ttlng the Ooustllutlon 
ratifled by the people, anyway. The question in a luodllied form was up several 
times In the Constitutional Convention, ami tlie Idea of gi\lng the courts the 
power to pn.ss finally upon the conslitutionality of all laws, even In a nuxllfied 
form, when It came up in the Constitutional Convention, was rejected, and the 
Constitution went through silent upon lliat stiliject. Now. logically, by all In¬ 
terpretations of tin; Constitution with whieli 1 am familiar, the fact that there 
was notliing In the Con-slitution about it ought to have .sellleil tlie question tinit 
the (siurts did not tune tlmt power, la'cau.so llm I’lsieral Government and the de¬ 
partments of the Cisleral Government have sucli power, and such power only, 
as Is specifically delegalwl to tliem—delegatisi (‘illier to the Government or the 
department. The hranelies of the Cevleral Government can do only that which 
they are sra'cllically authoriztsi to do, and in ttiat respect the Fecleral Govern¬ 
ment differs from the State government, so when you turn to the doc’ument anil 
fall to find In there any wonl giving file courts power to nullify laws, or set 
them aside as unconsiiiutional. It would sei ni from tliul fin,il canon of Inter¬ 
pretation that the <ourts did not have that power, and In Marhury versus 
Madi.son, where Chief .Justice Marshall first asserted that power. It was not nec- 
e.ssary to a determination of the case. 1 tliinic he fell out public sentimeid ami 
it swmevl ns though it might go, and some time later that doctrine was applied. 

Commissioner Gakb?tsos. lias there la'cn any instance where the h'glslative 
brunch has assertml preendnent rigtit that the li>gislalive act Is not subject to a 
dis-ision of the courts as to the constllutlonallly of it? 

Mr. ItoK. Have jou .something, specilic in mind? 

Commissioner Gakueison. The leconstriicliou period, was It ever a.sserte<I? 

Mr. ItoK. If yon mean that there has las-n a contest over tlmt question through 
many j-ears, 1 think it Is true. 

Commissioner GsaaErsoN. That Is foregone 

Mr. Hoe. .leffersou denii'd tin- power, and it was a subject of debate for many 
years, and It was not uidil the Deed Scott ease— 

Commissioner (! vkuei.sov. There never was an assertion of that power prior 
to the days of ,lohn Marshall; that is, that was carriisl through suocessfull.v. 

Mr. UoE. \o. sir: that |)ower was asserted. Tin- rigid of the courts to ex¬ 
ercise that power was assertwl by some of the Stale courts, and tlie jicople re¬ 
sented It. In some of tlie Stales they di'fealed the Judges who as.serUal It and 
in some they had investigations with regard to their Judicial acts. 

Chairman JVvt.sn. Was there not one case in which they passed a law that 
exprwsly prohlbiKsl the Sujireme Court of the I'nlted States from declaring It 
unconstitutional? 

Commlasloner Oarretson. That was at the time of the reconstruction period. 

Chairman Walsh. And tlie Supreme Court yiehUsl to the demand? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir. I can not give you tlie details of that at this time. 

Commissioner Lennox. You Is-lleve that Hie I'xercise of that power by tlie 
courts, whether State or Fwleral, gives Justltialde cause for criticism of tlie 
courts In some Instances? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes, sir; 1 think it has furidslusl a Just cause for criticizing the 
courts. 

(Commissioner O’Oinnei.i,. I want to discuss (Ids matter of the property 
ownership, or right. 1 think I uuderstisid you to say. Mr. Hoe, that you were 
not sure that the Clayton law was going to lie as elTectIve as its sponsors ex- 
pt-ctetl of It. One of the principal enunciations of the Clayton law Is that a 
human being, not an article of commen’C. or not a commodity of commerce, I 
don't know the exact wording, carrying out the Idea that you were discussing 
with Commissioner Welnstock, the difference between artiiles of proviucts and 
human bodies. Has that not been one of the principal things that they have 
tried to Inject Into this question of Injunctions—that the. emplo.ver had a prop¬ 
erty right In the human being, and he sought to extend not only his ownership 
of the property but also lUjas far as his ownership In the human being; that is. 
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his employs®? In some Instances I think the courts have, for Instance, pro- 
hlbital the men from striking? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connk.i.t,. They have In injunction and other cases. Now, in 
the New Orleans case, where the men were punished for violation of certain 
laws, and it being Inferred that proprietors of the establishment had, or the 
Inference to be drawn, at least, was that he had a proprietary right in the 
physical make-up of the human employee. What Is your idea or thought along 
that question? Doesn’t the Clayton Act clear that up? 

Mr. Hoe. The language to which you refer In that act seemed to do that, and 
seems to have had that for its object. My suggestion with regard to the Clayton 
Act, as I have said before. Is not based upon such careful stuily of the act that I 
would cure to go on record with very positive oplidons about it, hut It is based 
in part upon the fact that 1 found the I’ayne Lumber Co. as.sertlag injunctive 
rights under It that It could not claim under the original antitrust law, and also 
ns I rend the Clayton Act, In a general way. It did not seem to me that Its lan¬ 
guage had the clear dellniteness of thought in it that there is, for Instance, In 
the Engll.sh Tianie DIspnIe Acl. .\ow, for Instance, the act, which you know 
was passed aft (a- the Taft-Vale case, section 5, subdivision 3 of It, reads as 
follows; 

“An act done by a person In contemplation or furtherance of a trade dl.spute 
shall not b(‘ mtlonable on the ground only that it Itiiluces S(ane other ixwsoii to 
break a contract of employment, or that It is an interference with tlie tratle, 
business, or employment of some other person, or with the right of some other 
person to dls|)ose ot his cnj)itjd or his labor as he wilts.” 

There, you .see, It I'uts out the old notimi. roof and branch. 

Then they go on and define trade disputes. They say: 

“The exiu'csslon 'trade dispute’ means any dispute betwetm employers and 
workmen or between workmen and workmen which is eonne<'ted with the em¬ 
ployment or nouemployment or terms of employment, or with the conditions ot 
labor of any iierson; and the e.xpresslon ‘ workmen ’ means all la-rsons employed 
In trade or Industry, whetlier or not In the employment of tlie em[)loycr with 
whom a trade di.s])ute arises.” 

Now, as a remedial act It docs not .seem to me, ns I have rend the Clayton 
law, that it was as clear and iiositive in its terms as tin! Knglisli act. 

ComniKssloner 0’Connei.i.. Have you given thought to the question as to 
whether or not the employer has a proiKirty right in the human being? Whether 
that la part of his good will? 

Mr, ItoK. I lu'ver have given very much thought to that question. I should 
not think It would take very much thought to nnsw(>r that in the negative. 

Coinml.ssloncr O’Connell. Itut there are some that bold he has that right- 
some employers, for Instance, that hold that they have that right. If the work¬ 
man quits him, or quite a number quit him jointl.v, be says bis buslne.ss is Inter¬ 
fered nith, and that the proiierty right he has In their productiveness has dis¬ 
appeared. 

Mr. UoE. You mean they a.sscrted that right In the absence of a contract? 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Itut, no—he would hold, and has held, and it Is 
claimed that he has a property right In labor’s power. 

Mr. Hoe. I would not for a minute iulmit a suggestion of that kind could be 
supportiHl either on authorlly or by reasoning. 1 don’t think you can find any 
support In the law books at this time for a proposition of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Chnnei.t,, It st'cnis to be the oplidon of those that were asso¬ 
ciated In the drafting of that portion of the Clayton amendment to the Sherman 
antitrust law. There were a great number of legal minds taken in as advisors 
In the amendment; and the seaman bill also. 

Mr. Koe. In the seaman bill you have a different situation. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEi.r, Itut particularly In the Clayton bill a number of 
supiwsedly best legal minds In the country were brought together, and they 
feel that that right of the hilmrer is protected. That ks, labor power is not a 
commodity to be dealt with the same ns a table or a ton of coal or a roll of 
butter. That It can not be put on the market and pushe<l around and up and 
down: that he himself Is the .sole owner of his power of production. 

Mr. Rob. I bad supposed that that language in there was to distinguish or to 
differentiate the conumKlIty of lalwr from an article of commerce. We had not 
thought of it having lieen put In there becau.se It was necesisary to negative the 
Idea that an employer had some rHirsonnl right of property In the labor of hla 
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eraployee, In the sense t^iat he liatl any rtglit to ilemnnd that he should continue 
with this labor. 

Coiuiulssiuner O’Connei.i. Well, this question of equality tajfore the law, Hie 
Impression seems to prevail that tlie wage earner—that applying, of course, to 
men, women, and children—Is equally protecte*!; he has the opportunity of 
quitting his work, taking his chances of securing a position elsewhere, and In 
doing so he Is affecting not himself alone hut his family. Do you think as a 
general proposition the question of law as an (sinality before the court, as an 
equality toward opisirtunlty, as an equality toward defending himself against 
the thing Commissioner Wt'lnstock spoke about, the man offering to take hIS 
position for 50 cents or a dollar a day less, the Impossibility of successfully 
currying on what is commonly known ns a boycott without having the things 
necvssary to go with It? There Is no use giving a man a boycott unless he can 
boycott. There Is no use saying to the etnployer yoti can blacklist unless he 
can blacklist. He Is In a position to do that. The employw Is not In a position 
to boycott.unless he boycotts. If It is legtil for him individually to boycott utid 
say I want to initronlze the hats of .lohn Sniitli, ntid if It Immediately becomes 
unlawful for him to .say to his neigitbor, “You must not patronize .lohn Smith,” 
he is making unhiwful what the law says he can do. In other worths, two men 
make unlawful what one man Is lawfully enlllletl to tio. In all these ramlllca- 
tlons of things, where Is the general etiuality of Ha* wage earner compuretl to the 
men of wealth or the emplttyer. 

Mr. IloE. There Is no eipmlily, he is not on an equal footing In any respect. 

Coinml.s8loner O’tioNNEi.i,. Then wliat must Hie result of all that be, his op¬ 
portunity, what must he do? 

Mr. ItOE. Of course, that is a (|ueslion if I coaid aiiswiT- 

Comtnissloner O'Connki.i.. Tliere is nothing, Hiere iij liut one thing left to do, 
and that is to orgnidze. 

Mr. ItoE. 'That is the iirst thing he must do is to organize, but that won’t 
fully answer the qiteslion. After he Is organized tliere must be the question 
still remaining, wliat he Is gtiing to do with Hie organization, and in this ques¬ 
tion of equality before the law—this Is true also—you may have the same law 
appl.'lug to two men in different situations and yet thev mav not be on an 
equality. For Instance, suppose that you fined a man worth' .$1,t)(ii},(K)0 a hundred 
dollars, or so inany days In Jail, It means nothing to him. He pays his fine and 
walks out. You aiipiy e.xactly the same law to the workman to whom It means 
a term in jail probably, and out of the same law you have entirely different re¬ 
sults. The punishment is not the same If the ofleii.se Is the same. You must 
keep In mind the consideration In saying tliat the men shouhl he on an e<iunllty 
before the law, not only the fact of the law but tlic situation of Hie men to whom 
it Is applied. 

Conniiissloner Carretson. For the same offense, if the laborer only possessisi 
.$10 in wealth and the employer jMisst-ssed a million dollars. If (hey constituted 
the same offen.se relatively, would the fine of thi> one man of a million dollars 
be any greater than to fine Hie other man $10, provided it took all they had? 

Mr. Roe. Well, It would take all that either had. 

Comudssioner Gabbetson. That would be equalily hefori* the law In one 
sense. 

Mr. Roe. It would leave them naked, as far as iirojiert.v was cimccrned. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. Outside of your general thought, feme's ought to 
lie taken down, and let’s go at It, as It were, and out of this chaotic conilltlon 
might come some thought, have you given thought to what really Is underlying 
all this unrest and dissatisfaction. Is one side dislikes the courts, badly ex¬ 
pressed and sometimes expresseil not forcibly because the person wants to use 
friendly language, but It Is the language he Is acquainted with at the time, 
and uses language that very probably he shouhl not use, but he believes that he 
Is not getting proper protection or proiier treatment. It he goes to the court 
with a damage suit, he Is tossed from court to court until he Is broke, and the 
lawyers say they cun not go on further, why they can not carry his case on 
and pay court fees and transcription of records and all those things, and the 
man feels he Is outluweil. He Is not only outlawed becnu.se of his case, but 
feels he Is an outlaw; It has a tendency to make a bad man of him, and he dis¬ 
like courts, he dislikes lawyers and everybody, and be liecomes a regular man 
hater, because he feels he Is not getting justice and has not imd a fair op¬ 
portunity. Now, have you given thought to that as to what you might suggest 
to this commission ns a remedy for all of this? Congress asked us when they 
created this commission to, seek the cause of all of these things and to come 
back and tell thou how to correct them. 
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Mr. Roe. Congresa certainly gave you a big commisBlon. I think that one 
way to cure It Is just the way the commission—this commission—Is doing, 
and that is, going about over the country and taking this testimony and giving 
everylKKly a chance to express their opinions, and permitting and requiring the 
two sides to gt't ac<iualiited with each other and get the other’s tmlnt of rtew. 
1 think that Is the first step toward any solution of It, and the IrajKirtant thing 
for us who are not hi the labor movement to a|>|)reciate and to learn, and the 
thing that the work of this commission had taught us very largely Is that this 
Is not labor's question any more than it Is a question for all of the rest of us; 
the very cotulitlous that you have so well described In your question to me of 
this unrest and hatred that Is being brisl in a very large cbi.ss of our people, 
|)Uts It tip to all of the rest of the [>eoiile to hel|) find a remedy and to make 
some concessions heri' In ordcT to correct these wrongs,■and I think that teach¬ 
ing the public Is one of tlie most Imiiortant stiqis you can take toward a solution. 

Now, when you come to a legislative program, I am afraid I can not help 
yon very mu<h, I woidd suggest this, liowever, 1 think I suggested It this 
forenoon, if the dls.sentlag oiilrdons in labor cases which I have referreil to here 
this afternoon, and some of thi* ablest oidnions that have ever been written 
have been the dis.sentlng o|)lnions of the Jiidge.s, and In many Instances Federal 
judges, from the propositions that the courts have laid down denying to labor 
the rights which It claims. Now, 1 say, if those dissenting opinions had bei'n 
the mu.)orlty oiiinions the law would have been very dllTereut, and the feeling 
of labor wmihl have been very ditferent to-day, and you wouhl have a very 
different question to deal with. 

Now, ytai can change the persontiel of the courts. 

(lomml.ssoner O'CoNNm.i.. That is simply “The King Is dead. (lod save the 
King”; that is the Impression the laboring man h.is gotten ns to the general 
condition: his Iri'atmeid of Ihe court Indicates that the Judge dies—“The King 
Is dead, (lod save the King.” 

Mr, Hoc. I'liat Is not quite true; the laboring man has got to learn to be 
Iintlent here as well as Ihe rest of us. 1 say that witti some hesitation, lu'cau.se 
lalMir has la-en patient; hut I am pointing out that If wo had had a different 
personnel on the bench we wouhl hate different law.s, so far as tin' jinllclal 
decisions make Ihe law; ami It Is not Inijxisslhle to change a law which has been 
made. 

Then, of course. In taking ui) a iirogram of constructive legislation, that is 
a great question which I feel 1 am not captilde of advising tqion. I think the 
Kngllsli Trade Itispules Act, which 1 hate referred to here, may make a inoilel 
In some res|iects, ami, of cour.se, has recidved, or will receive a great deal of 
study from your comniisKlon. 

Then, of cours(‘, la recommending Icgislalioii ,vou tire confronted with this 
situation, that you must recoinmemi legislation that you can get through Con¬ 
gress, and you cun not get legislation through Congres.s unless you create a 
sentiment such as .\ou are doing now, winch will coiiiik'I that legislation. 

Commissioner Oaiibetson. I want to ask oue question. 

Chairman W.Msii. Very well. 

Commlssioher C MtafTsos, .Mr. Uoe. under Ihe ipieslions asked .lou .some little 
time back by another commissmuM' in regard l(v the Sherman .Vet, and in regard 
to Its application to the laliorer and to the manufacturer, wouhl you not get 
an exact purallei between the mannfaclnrer and the attiinde of labor under that 
act. If you would go hack to llu' condition that existed |irior to 18(>d, and a 
man dominated the lahor market In his city, through actual owner-shlp of labor 
of a certain class, ns he could have done then, wiiuld that not lie an exact 
parallel? Then he could restrain trade on the lahor slile bet’ause he owneii the 
labor; It was a ware then, for the man owned, say, a thousaml slaves, and he 
could'then (simmlt an act In restraint of trade by withholding them in con¬ 
junction with others; is that not correct? 

Mr. Roe. Ves; I think that Is true. 

Commls.sloner C.ikret.son. There you would have an exact parallel, but the 
moment you wasisl to consider the man as proiawty, In that sense the parallel 
eeases, does It not? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes; 1 think It does. 

Commissioner Cauketsox. Drml Soitt was returned liecause he was the ware 
of his owner, the iiroiwrtv of his owner. The fugitive-slave law was passeil 
on the Idea that either the slave himself or other had abstracted the property 
of Ills owner: Is that not correct? 

Mr. Roe. Yes. ‘ 
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Cotnmissloner Oabbktson. And did not the seamen’s law that haa been just 
repeale<l—that Is, the one that has b<>en In existence tor centuries In one cuun* 
try or another—was not that law and the fuKltlve-alave law founded on exactly 
the English condition which made the niasterless man an outlaw and authorized 
him to be driven from the public highways and p\it in the pillory Y 

Mr. ItoK. Ves. 

Coninilssloner fJABUKTsoN', And even made It no crliae to kill him? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes; that Is the Iralh. Tlie t’ngilive-slave law and the .seamen's 
law are the same in principle. 

(toniiulssioner (i.vimKisoN. And l)oth founded on tlie i)ro|H»rty Idea In the man? 

Mr. Hoe. Yiat; I think I have heard it .said (a- re.id I hat Hie fngitive-.slave 
law', as we knew it in Ihis country, was taken from the seamen’s law. 

Commissioner (i.iitiiEi.so.N. And the law Is undoubtedly foumU'd on the old 
act binding Hie man to the s<dl? 

Mr. Hoe. Yes; timt reaclies liack centuries? 

Commissioner HAniiKT.so,\. Tliat is all. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. 'I'hat will lie all; tliank you. Mr. Hoe. 

At this point tile riannilssioii will stand ad.|ourn>sl until to-morrow, 'riiesdiiy 
morning, at tO o’clock. 

(AVIieren|M,ii the commission adioiirned .Monday. May 10, lOl.’i. at 4„'t0 o'clisk 
p. Ill., until Tuesday. May II. lIH.-i. al Id o'l lock a. m.) 


WA.siii.NoroN', I). (’.. Tiicsilaii, May It, Ifllo—10 a. m. 

Present, Cliairman Walsh, Commissioners (Jarretson, Wcinstock, l,ennon, and 
O’Connell. 

Cliairimin Wai.sii. We will pliaise he in order. 

Now', Doctor, If you will lake the stand, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. J. McKELWAY. 

Ctialrnmn Wvisit, i’iea.se slate .tour name. 

Mr. .M< IvEi.wAA. A. .1. McKclway. 

Chairman Wai,sh. And jour rsidence? 

Mr. McKei.wav. Washington. 

Clmirman Walsh. And your hiisincss, iileasc? 

Mr. McKfi.way. I am secri'tar.v for the Soullii'rn Stales of Hie Nallonal Clilld 
Lnhor Conimittis'. 

Chairman Walsh. How liuig have you meupied tlial posilioii? 

Mr. McKelway. I liave lasMi with Hie eomniitlee sinie its organization. In the 
fall of HMM. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you he kind enougli to sketch jour iirnfessUmal 
career—what work you have dime, what your work Inis lasm up lo this time? 

Mr. McKelway. Hefore being willi Has eonmnitee? 

Chairman Walsh. Hefore heing wiHi Ihis commit lee. 

Mr. McKelway. I was a minister and pastor of a eliureh In .Norih Carolina 
for seven years, from IHtlU to 1S9.S—sK jears, I was editor of a ri'liglous )ia|H'r 
In Charlotte, N. (!.. for seven .vears and editor of a dailj luiper fia- a jear. 
Dnring my life In Charlotte I took charge of it mill selasd at flharlotte, N. 
for a year. Since, the fall of 1904 I httve been .secretary of Hie Nalionul Clilld 
Labor Committee. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Now, as .secretary of that eominitlee of clilld labor, Dia tor, 
have .you made an Investigation of wtaiii Industrial centers, lairtlcularly In 
the South? 

Mr. McKelway. Oh. ye.s, yes; I have investigated a good many mills myself, 
and I have had agents under my Immediate direction who hav'c Investigated 
every State In the South. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, following Hie suggested line given you by Mr, Manic.v, 
Doctor, 1 wish you would go ahead and stale In your own way Hie restills of 
your Investigation, if you will be gissl enough to pre.sent it to this tviramission. 
I will let you do It in your own way, following our converstiHon. 

Mr. McKelway. Soon after the (Yimiiiittee was orgiiniztsi. In 1904, with Mr. 
lAivejoy, who la now the general secretary, and then the us.slstimt, we lisik a 
trip through New Kngland, ami weiil through the mills at Lowell and New 
Betlford and Valley Fall River; that was in the full of 1904. I wished to hsik 
at the States tltat had pretty good chlld-lahor laws and where they tvere well 
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enforce*] by way of comparison. I had done some work In the South In my 
editorial work In carrying out those principles, and I had something to do with 
the first child-labor law In North Carolina, In 1003. By the way. Judge Clark 
was on the stand yesterday, and his decision In regard to a child that was hurt, 
that the company could not plead contributory negligence for a child under 14 
years, helped to pass the first law iu North Carolina, they feeling the necessity 
of an age limit, and they fixed It at 12. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is that still the law, 12? 

Mr. McKei.way. They fixed It once at 13, that they could not he employed 
under 13 In an apprentice capacity, but that was Interpreted to moan that if 
the child went to work under 13 It was an apprentice. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did the statutes In that particular abolish the common-law 
rule laid down by Judge Clark that a child under 14 could not be guilty of 
contributory negligence? 

Mr. McKki.w.vy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they i)ass('<l a statute that reducwl It to 13? 

Mr. McKei.way. Twelve In realily. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jo ahead. 

Mr. McKei.way. I found in Massachusetls at (hat time that the 14-year age limit 
was pretty righlly oh.served; there were few violations that we saw, but some 
abuses of the law. I remenilx'r an Interview with an agent of a Massachusetts 
mill In Lowell, In whiih he threw oiien his mills to us, and they did not em¬ 
ploy children that seianeil to he under 14; we found none that seemed to be, and 
I expres.sed my gratification at the position, and remarked to him at the time 
that his company owned a large mill In Llndale, (la., where there was no such 
law, and I hopisl the Infiiicnce of his mills would be directed toward getting the 
same law that we had in Massachusetls. lie said at once that they had a 
gentleman’s agreinnent in (Jeorgla and that worked better than the law In 
Massaclni.setls, and that he was not In favor of the same law In (Jeorgla that 
they had In Mnssnchnsetts. 

I Investigated a gooil many mills In North Carolina at that time. I was by 
myself—we hud no agents—and I rememher a little mill in Charlotte, just 
near my home. I found only 8 per emit of the children of school age attending 
school, and there were several children under the legal age emplo.ved In the 
mills. But North Carolina is still the oidy State that has no factory Inspection. 
The commissioner of labor has no anthorily to enter a cotton factory, and the 
law has b(s>n almost universally violated. Thei-e has never hren any enforci'- 
ment, only iirohahly one or two prosecutions. In the first campaign that I con- 
ductixl as an agent of the National Child I.abor Conimitt(*e in 11)0,') wo went to 
the legislature. There is rather a jss ullar situation In the Senate of North 
Carolina. As a matter of fact, I havi' found a groat deal more dlfllculty In 
getting a bill through the senate than through the house. It Is a smaller body, 
more oa.slly controlhsl, and I think our opponents have controlled the nomina¬ 
tions In advance, and there is no i)ossihilit,v of getting a majority. They 
have the senate committee on manufacturing, to which every manufacturer Is 
guppo.sed to belong atid gets on that committre, and to that committee all child- 
labor bills are always referred. It Is rather a hostile committee, made up In 
advance—and I mention North Carolina particularly because we have made less 
progress'In that State than any in the South. We still have the 13 age limit, 
and no factory Inspection and practically no enforcement of the law. The 
Federal Bureau of Labor that made this Investigation In 11)08 as.serted that 
75 per cent of the factories investigated In North Carolina were violating the 
law. 

Another great ahu.se of children in North Carolina has been night work. 
There has been more night work in the mills of North Carolina than any other 
State. But the legislature precetllng this last pa.sse*! a bill making a 16-year 
age limit for night work, which has been the standard, to which we as,sented. 

I have here a stenographic report of the hearing before that first committee, 
but I do not suppose It is worth while cumbering the record with the statement 
of the manufacturers’ committee. 

Chairman Walsh. If you could epitomljte that and give a typical statement 
of the manufacturers—^jiist give us what the manufacturers said. 

Mr. McKelway. They took the general attitude that this was an unwarranted 
Interference with their business; that nobody outside of the mills themselves 
had a right to Interfere between a man and his help—his force; that any legis¬ 
lation of this sort was the beginning of labor legislation, and no end of-trouWes 
and strikes, and so forth. They always spoke abont the betterment work that 
a few of the mills were doing, the schools they had built and the teachers em- 
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Idoyed, and the churches erected. Sometimes there would be n hospital and 
jtymnaslums, and so forth, and those thints were always put forward as show¬ 
ing the efforte which the mills were putting forth. 

There are some 20 cr more cotton mills, through which a visitor going south 
to Investigate the cotton-mlH Industry Is nearly always conducted, and I have 
become familiar enough with the situation to tell what mills they have bi'ou to 
by rending the reports by the way in which they are descrlbt'd. The custom 
Is for the best mills to put themselves forward In a way to protect the others. 
They show what they are doing and make an Iniiwosslon on the legislature 
by the treatment of their employees and say that they are the best ones to 
trust with the welfare of the employees—men, women, ami children. 

The poor-widow argument la always put forward. I see It apiiearlng time and 
again in these hearings, “ What are you going to <lo with tlie iioor widow? 
Here she Is at the factory with a number of children, and It Is necessary for 
lho,se children under 14 to work In order to make support for the family,” 
and, unfortunately for us, there was a persistent aocusatloii against us that wo 
were being tlnanced by the New Knglnnd mills—onr National t'hlld I.nlsir 
Committee. I do not think we ever rei elveil a dollar from any lexllle manu¬ 
facturer In New England; but It Is possible Hint one or two conlrihntod, per¬ 
haps gave a small sum for literature or somotlilng of (hat sort; but tliat idea 
was very industriously fostered, and something of tlmt sort was said at this 
hearing—but I do not know anything ahont II—that evidently the New England 
mills were behind lids movcnuMit to criiiple their southern competitors, and some 
s<H'tlonnl fcHiling was aroused. 

We did not do anything in the campaign of 100.1. Tlie coinmllteo on lalior 
In the house seemed to bo rather favorable to us. .lust before the commltti>e 
^let for hearing the speaker of the house addcil live or six mcinhcrs hastily to 
the committee, and the report was unfavorable, and the campaign of 190.5 ended 
there. 

I suppose It Is generally understood that Ihe cotton-inlll business has been the 
chief oppommt of child-labor reform in flic Southern Slates, and wherever there 
are cotton mills In any numhor at all they liiivo stood as practically the only 
opponents to any clilld-lahor reform. Tln'ro are other Industries afftxitcd, hut 
they have let the cotton mills stand for them, and they have kept In the back¬ 
ground. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Oeorgia, and Alabama are the four chief 
cotton-nilll States In the coiinlr.v, and the cotton mills arc generally confliieil 
to a sei'tion calltsl tlie I’ledniont .section and immediately ladow the I’ledmont 
BWtlon In those Slates. North Carolina has more cotton mills (him any other 
State In the Union, but they are gciieriilly siiiall mills; and South Carolina 
has more spindles than any Soiitlierii State, and ranks next to Miissachnsetls. 

We have been back to the I/eglslature of North (hirolinn every two years 
since 190.5. We have attempted cooperation with the mamifiiclurcrs. In 1iK)7 
we got together with them and they agreed to a nominal raise of the «ge limit 
from 12 to 13 years. Tlieir lirst proposal was that children should not he em¬ 
ployed under 13, except In nn apprentlceshlji capacity, which would have lowerwl 
the whole age limit. I Inslsteil it should ho applied to children only betwism 
12 and 13. 

In regard to the apprenticeship business. In the last two or three years, our 
agent In North Carolina, who Is a lawyer himself, has attemiiteil to have manu¬ 
facturers convicted of employing child labor under 13 not originally apprentices, 
through the regular forms of law, and In each case the manufacturers have 
pleaded guilty. We have never been able to have a court decision on the ques¬ 
tion, because they have Invariably thrown np their hands and pleaded guilty to 
employing children under 13 in violation of the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you approximate how many of those coses there Imve 
been? 

Mr. McKelwat. I think only three or four. I rememl)er one In North Caro¬ 
lina. 

That was agreetl to then, and everything else was voted down, and there was 
no reduction of the hours. The hours In North Carolina at that time were 6(5 a 
week, which makes 12 hours a day, because under the system In the cotton mills 
there Is a half holiday on Saturday, so that with 6 hours on Saturday, tliat 
makes 12 hours for the other five week days. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you please enumerate the hours of starting 
and closing for the day’s work? 

Mr. McKelway. There vinn no limit to that- gentlemen, they began at 6 
o’clodi in the morning, wlth^baif an hour for lunch on average, sometimes lees 
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and sometimes a little more, and they closed at half past 6 In the evening. Now, 
It la almost universally an 11-hour day, 60 hours a week. In North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Oeorgia, Alabama, and Istulslana. There has been a progres¬ 
sive reduction of the hours In Tennessee. , 

In the campaign of 1909 we had a distressing example of the treachery of our 
manufacturing friends who had agreed to what Is known as the Hinsdale bill. 
The Hinsdale bill was favorably reported by the committee on labor In the 
house. Hinsdale was a young man In Itnielgh. and he made such a good speech 
that the legislature overturned the reisirt of the coinmlttee—that Is, the house 
did—and adopted his bill. Then the employers agreed to compromise, and said 
they would use their Inllucnco lo Inne It pa.ssed. That Is all a mutter of record; 
but the very some men who had made this stiitie agreement, the ofllcers of the 
North Carolina Manufacturers’ Association, when the bill came to the senate, 
telegraphetl opposition to the bill, anil those telegrams were shown on the floor 
of the senate by our friends, but the bill was defeated In Ihe senate. In spite 
of that, we have had to educate nearly all of our agents In Ihe South, and our 
local State chlld-luhor conunitli'es. to steer clear of that sort of cooperation. 

The theory la a wrong one; it Is auiiposed that Ihe legislature is a court, and 
there are two parties to a contest, so that If they agree uiion a measure, the 
court will do what the two parties say, but the legi.slature, of course, has a will 
of Its own, and no agreement can bind the leglalalure, and while we were com¬ 
pelled to keep our agnsunent, there was no association of mamifaciurers strong 
enough to hoid ail of llieir tuenihers, and the individual members of the associa¬ 
tion would go hack on tlie word of llie ofliclais. We have tried that In North 
Cnroltna, South Carolina, (Icorgta, and Alahanai, and we have had universaiiy 
that experlenee, that an agreement to puss u eertalu kind of l"glsiatlon wr.s not 
worth the paper It was written niion. I rememher n memher of the (leorgla ^ 
Senate, who was a memlier of the Cotton Mamifaelitrers’ ,\ssoeintion, that agretsl 
with us three or four years ago on Ihe terms of a hill, and who used all Ids Influ- 
enee In tlie .senate against It. 

And, then, this happens generally: We get the pnhiie senllment aroused, nial 
nmke our Investigation ami pahllsli oar ligures, ami a|)|H'al to the members and 
the people to get behind our movement, and they say, “'I'his hill mast be 
passed,” Then onr friemls agree with the manufacturers to have a eertnin kind 
of legislation passed, and then instantly Ihe puhlie lose.s Interest. Tliey say, 
“That la settled now; that Is going through the legislature; It is agreed to,” 
and then the public Interest wanes, and then when the legislature mei'ts we 
have not that sentiment behind ns aroused. We have had that exiierlenco over 
and over again, and now the only thing Is to light and light to get the laws 
passed. 

I got a letter from the chairman of our child-labor committee In Alabama, 
following this cniujiaign In tiil.'i. and In which she expresswl her appreciation 
to me for not having written her, “ I told you so.” Mrs. W. L. Murdock trierl 
the snme plan and had to fight her way all through tjie legislature In spite of a 
Hl.v months’ period of arliltratlon and compromise, and nttempt to harmonize 
these conflicting Interests. 

I think one of the most unfortunate things about the chihl-lahor situation in 
the South is that Ihe o|)ornti\es are .such a hel|)less class. The Illiteracy of the* 
factory employees Is an appalling thing. In S|iife of what we have heard and 
read In the papers nbont the schools the mill mnnagemeats have built and the 
tenelii'is which they employ there Is a constant demand fop the labor of the 
ehildren and there Is n contest between the mill and the school for the ia>8.ses- 
slon of the children, nnd the mill wins. I have not st'en operative figures for 
1910. nnd they are roduce<l some on both sides, hut In IfkK) the llllterney of the 
white ehildren in North Carolina from 10 to 14 years of age was 10 per cent, 
but In the cotton factories It ^vas .lO jier cent. In South flarolian for the same 
period the lllit(‘rncy of the whilte children from 10 to 14 years of age was 14 per 
cent, nnd in the eollon mills it was 481 iwr cent. In (leorgla the corresponding 
figures were 12 per cent nnd 41 pi-r cent. The Federal Bureau of Labor. In Its 
l|ivestIgation la 1008, fouial praeiieally the same state of facts—^great illiteracy 
among the children of the cotton mill operatives. 

Now, when we think that lids industry In the South Is already more than a 
generation old, and that Ihe present faclory employet-s, who have become adults, 
are male citizens and entltleil lo a vote, aud have paK.sed through that ex-* 
perlence with no education, and brought up In the mill with long 12 or 11 hour 
da.vs, yon can understand that they are (lerfeetly helpless to protect their own 
Interests; and we have in our cotton-mill villages In the South a sort of feudal- 
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iga. anmetlme* a sort ot benevolent feudalism, I suppose, but the monufarturer 
owns the town, owns the streets, the schools, nnd the churches, I remember our 
agent In North Carolina, Mr. W. H. Swift, who is a very Intelligent man, telling 
me more than once that be has beard the mill people say this, “ We work In his 
mill and we live in tls house and we seial our children to bis school and on Sun¬ 
day we go to hear his preacher.” I remember too- 

Commissioner Lennon (Interrupting). And do they Iniry them, loo, when 
death comes? 

Mr. McKelway. Tes, sir. I know tliey own a very Ini se graveyard there that 
Is distingulslieil by the large number of cblldrcu buried there—owm-d by the mill 
proixirty. 

C/OmniiasUmer Gakbetson. I suppose a good ninny of them lliliik they worelilp 
his God also? 

Mr. JIcKeeway. I presume so. 

I have here a reisirt of one of oiir tigenls on this subject. I will take one mill 
as a typical mill in Norlli Carolina. Tlie presulcnt of llic mill is now ileinl, so 
1 suppose there Is no use to lirliig his name in tlie nmttor. Tlie mill is at 
High Shoals. We sent our agent tliere—onr plnitogiaiilile agent, we call liiiie— 
Mr. Ilinc, In Nnvemlier, 1008. and lie wmte a little account of his experiences 
there. Tlie .suiMM-intondeut of the mill, Mr. Kale, was iilso iimglstrate for the 
town; and tlie first tiling tliat lie fourul wlien lie weiii lln'i-e was the sfatenieiit 
that everylliiiig liere lielongs to llie conijiaay, A young miiii friend said, “If 
ymi aant tn take aatiy pliotograpli.s, you will liave to .si'e Supt. Kale.” Sn he 
went to Mr, Kal<>—lie was soniclinies callrsl King Kale—anil lie objected to Ills 
taking any photograph.s, and asked him a good many questions, and would not 
give lilm permission, oi- postponed gi\ ing liini p<Tinlsslon, anil when he suggi-steil 
Iierlmps lie had lietter take lliem nn.vliow. Ids friend said, “ You had better wait 
until you get permission.” Hut lie went to tlie seliool and took sonie pholograplis 
there and was very sliuriily called uii liy Hie siiiierinteiideiit for Imving taken 
any photogra|ilis tliere, anil was reiaiiided that tlie wliiile mill tielonged to tlie 
conipany and that lie was really a trespasser on the jirenilses. 

There was a welfare worker at High Shoals, Miss Lila Charles, emph),v«l 
there, and .she got >er,v much di.slres,sed over the child-liihor sitimtion at High 
Shoals, mid bt'gan to write me; and I wrote to her at once that It was rather 
dangerou-s for her If she wished to keep her Job to be writing to me; and my 
replies were on plain letter head and envelope so It would not be known that 
she was writing to the Niitional Child Lalsir Coniliilflee. Hut It was found out, 
and I think—well, here is her lirst leller, in widi li she says |rcadiiig|: 

“ I have been In the work here for six montlis as a teacher In the scIhhiI and 
trying to do betterment work. I have had a golden opportunity for studying 
the conditions here. There is Illlle or no obislleia-e to the. elilld-liibor law ami 
no enforcement In this mill village In regard to the age limit." 

Then she went on to tell how <im' of Ihe Inve.siigntni’s—when he came there 
the mill was warned by telephone mes.sage from Cinirlotte and the ehlldren W(>re 
hidden and taken out of the iidll—most of them. 'J'lieii follows a seenml letter, 
In which she tells of her discharge from the mill, and she said (reading) : 

“ I was put here by tlie cmiipaiiy to do hellcniient work and help wllli Hie 
(SelKsil work, and it was necessary frequently to Interfen- with the High Shoals 
money-making scheme. Just ns soon ns they realized the fact that I had com¬ 
mon sense enough to know they were violating the law I was asked to withdraw 
from my work.” 

And she went on to say—I find I haven’t Hint corresiMindeiicc with me, but 
It was made known to the Post Oflice Department that she was In eorresjsm- 
dence with me and that was the cause for her discharge. She sent ahso a letter 
from one. of her friends testifying to the same effect. 

We hull an agent in Gisirgia, a minister of the ChrlsHnn Church, the llev. 
Mr. Seddon. He was a very accomplished man, a scholar, and a gentleman, 
and he wrent to a mill In search of a boy that we were looking for In Georgia— 
lierhaps 1 might atop to tell .you that story. 

There was a wonuin In New York who.se hushniid had gone to Colorado to try 
to get cured of tnberciilosl.s, whose name was Knaiip, and she had a brother 
living In Georgia, and she sent her three ehlldren. the oldest of whom, Charley, 
was 9 years of age, to her brother, wh<i was working a little farm then, or 
dwnetl a little farm, and had promised to send these children to school. And 
soon after that Charley’s unde marrleil a widow with several children, and he 
concluded to sell his farm and move to the mill and put his sister’s children and 
hto wife’s children to work for him. The two younger children, however, he 
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sent back to their mother, and Charley bad not forgotten how to read and 
write. He wrote a little note to his mother and hid It In the pocket of one of 
the younger children. She was thus Informed that he was not going to school 
In the country, but was at work In the mill; and she went to our New Tork 
office—I was living at Atlanta at the time—and they Instructed me to try to 
find Charley Knapp; and the. report of this agent—I went out to look for him 
at the last mill I had heard of his working at. Charley worked In five Georgia 
mills from the time he was 9 years old until he was 11, In violation of law, 
because the Georgia age limit then was 12; and In two mills he worked at 
night In violation of the Georgia law, which then forbade children under 14 
working at night. He was hurt twice; once when he was drawing up an old- 
fashioned bucket—old-faHldoni>d .systcnn of drawing water with a windlass—and 
the windlass slipped and struck him in the head; and a little later they sent him 
up on a ladder to clean some slianiiigs in the mill and he got caught In the 
wheels and his side crushed so that he will be crippled for life; and he was 
kept at the hospital for a month or two by the mill authorities, but no suit 
was ever brougtit for damages. I Unully found Charley In a little mill at 
.Tullette, Ga., and llie pcoiile got very much inlerested In the story of Charley 
Knapp; and as soon as they found out he was not the son of this man, his 
uncle, the mill almost stopped running—It was a small mill—and the i)eopIe 
got very much Interested, superintendent and all. And I went to the uncle and 
Interviewed Charley’s unch', and after a stormy Interview I said, law or no 
law, I was going to semi the boy back to his mother, which I did. 

Chairman W.m.sh. How old was he, then? 

Mr. McKki.w.w. He was then 11 years of age, and had worlced two years In 
Georgia and In two mills at night. 

Chalrnam \V.\i.sii. And he was crippled for life? 

Mr. McKei.w.w. Yes, sir; one leg was shorter than the other. He will be 
criitpled for life to that extent. I was trying to lind Mr. Scsldon's report about 
this mill, at or near Covington, Ga. I do m>t seem to be able to lay my hands 
on It now. I will probably be able to put that In the record later. 

(Se<‘ McKelway Kxhibit No. 1 at the end of this subject.) 

Mr. McKEi.w.vy. Itut Mr. Seddon found a ndll near Covington, Ga., and went 
out there to Investigate It. It was 2 or 3 tulles from the railroad station. 
He put up at a hotel, and then the superintendent or the president of the mill 
came along and found out he was there ami told him he was a trespus.ser; that 
he had no business visiting the school withotit his permission; that the school 
belonged to the comiiauy and the strwts ami the whole town belongetl to the 
company; and when he got back to tlie hotel he found the order for his room 
had been canceled and he had no place to stay, and he walked buck to the rail¬ 
road station. 

Chairman W.\i.sit. How do you mean the order for his room had been can¬ 
celed? You mean he was denied n<lmlssiou in the hotel? 

Mr. McKelway. Ye.s, sir; he went to the hotel and made a reservation for a 
room, and after his Interview with the i)rcslilent of the company he was very 
ylolcnt about his being an agent of the N’atlomd Child I,abor Committee, and he 
went back to the hotel to stiend the night, and he was told that he could not 
stay there, that the hotel belonged to the company just ns much as anything 
else. Now, that Is rather an extreme case, of course. Our agents generally 
have not had troubles of that sort, and I never have had any trouble of that 
sort. But I remember In Atlanta the Eximsltlon Mills, one of the largest mills 
there—I had been doing some Investigating there ami made It rather troublesome 
for them; and they i)Ut up signs on the streets of the mill, which were a con¬ 
tinuation of the streets of Atlanta, that anybody going through those streets was 
a trespasser; nn<l even the market wagons were held up a while and could not 
deliver their goods. And the newspapers made such a stir about it that the 
signs were taken down. But the mills were outside of the corporation of 
Atlanta, and the whole thing belonged to the company just as much as the 
owner’s hou.se did. 

Now, I think that Is one of the most distressing things we have in the South 
to-day, and I think some of the southern legislatures are going to wake up to 
the fact that they need to Incorporate these mill villages and give the people 
the right to elect their officers and conduct their affairs; because the mill abso¬ 
lutely controls that. 

Now, 1 have given one from North Carolina and one from Georgia, and here 
In one from South Carolina—the mill at Pelrer. 

In the mill at Pelzer there wos a book written not long ago, aoipe of yon 
might have heard of it. it was called the "Oilld That Tolletb Not" It was 
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written by Mr. Doyley, I quote from tlite book—I preeume this was pleasing 
to Mr. Smytb, tbe manager ami president of the Pelzer Mills, because he bought 
120 copies of it and presented them to the legislature. Said the author: “ I was 
told a atory about these people that not only aptly Illustrates their spirit of Inde¬ 
pendence, but also the tyranny of the King of Pelzer.” (Tlie King of Pelzer, 
that'was tlie name by which Mr. Smyth went.) •• The labor unions of the North 
have determined to organize the downtrodden mill oia-ratlves of the Soutli, 
and they sent one of their delegates to I’elzer • • *. But ho had scarcely 
arrived In the place when his plans ami movcmenis were reportisl to the king. 
The king, seated at his olHce desk, listened to the report, and then quietly 
looking up at the clock, said, ‘ The train leaves at 11; have the constable put 
him on that train.’ And the veracious historian coinincnts with approval; ‘The 
order was obeyed as effectively as though it had been a royal or presidential 
decree with a Swiss guard or a company- of Me.vican ruraies to enforce It.’ ” 

He treated that Incident as a Joke, and, I say, I i>resume tlie re<'ltal of it 
was pleasing to Mr. Smyth, because he luigciiased a large nmnher of books to 
distribute. 

Chairman WAr..sH. What wore the circumstances, was it a fact that the con¬ 
stable did put him on the train? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir; us a trespasser. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was that book written In a sidrlt friendly to tho 
manufacturers? 

Mr. McKelway. Kntiroly so. 

Chairman Walsh. Sketch tills little circumstance, tiie man's name, the cir¬ 
cumstances under wliich lie was put on tlie train, etc,? 

Commissioner Weinstock. What was the jiuriMisc of tlie liisik; wliat aim did 
it have in view? 

Mr. McKelway. 'I’lils Is all I know about it, this little extract from tlie book, 
although I have condensed It somewhat. 

Mr. McKelw.vy. Jlr. Itoyley was an employee of tlie Fi-deral Bureau of 
I.abor, who they had .sent out, being a man of large experiiaice, to investigate 
tlie child ami women wage earners In the United States, 'riielr report Is pub¬ 
lished In J‘d volumes. lie was sent into the mountains of North Carolina to 
Investigate this particular question, which I think was a false issue, but 
nevertheless he was asked to do this work—wlietlier tlie iK'oplo of the mills are 
better off In their mill environments tliun in tlie mountains from which they 
came. In the lirst tilaco, only a small tier cent of the oiieratives come from 
the mountains. X think the files of the Labor Bureau will estimate from 20 
to 25 per cent come from the mountains. 'Tlie real question was not wlielher 
they were lietter off in tlie mountains or In the mills, but wliether they were 
as well off In the mills us they had a riglit to be. Still, tins is a mooted ques¬ 
tion, and his rejiort, coudenscxl. Is reiiorted in one of tlie.se volumes. He had 
a controversy with Jlr. Neill, of the Ilureau of I.abor, and was seiiaratcil from 
the service, and ho wrote this Ixaik to give his Impression of ciilld labor In 
the mills and in the mountains. 'The book has bi'en rallicr a boomerang to 
the cause, and we find It helps us more than the other side, because the state¬ 
ment as to rural life in the .South was so extreme that the rural legislators 
resented It. The whole argument was to make It apfiear that the iieople on 
the farms or In the mountain' coves were In such desperate condition that It 
was a mercy to move them to the mills If children of tender age were put In 
the mills. 

Commissioner Le.ynon. Some one furnished tlie commission with copies of 
that book, at least 1 have one, and my wife got hold of it and jiut it In the 
stove. 

Mr. McKelw.vy. I found this report I was looking for from Mr. Seddoa 
[reading]: 

“ I.enrning that there was a hotel In Porterdale- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). AVho wrote that letter? 

Mr. McKelway. Hev. A. B. Seddon, one of our agents In Ceorgia at the time. 

“ When I reached the hotel I was told I could not be shown to my room until 
the proprietor, Mr. Brannen. came. After n short while he arrlv^, and with 
evident embarrassment Informed me that the mill suiierintendent. Jfr, Powers, 
had intimated to him that I was not to be accommotlated at the hotel. He 
however informed me that Mr. Bowden would take me, and Indicated the 
house. Bowden was out In the front yard, a big, heavily built, ill-looking 
man, the whole front of his shirt copiously stained with tobacco Juice. He 

38819“—JS. Doe. 415, 64 t 1—vol 11-28 
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wan not, In npiienranre at leaNt, the kind of man I would like to have for my 
host. It was not, therefore, a very great disappointment when he growled, 
‘ I don’t keei> no boarding house.’ A little later on I had occasion to view his 
refusal to tul«> me In with great satisfaction, when I learned that some one, 
who under similar circumstancc.s had been sent to be that man’s guest, had 
been badly beaten during the night. I was about to return to the hotel to 
give InstruMlons about m.v valise when I was called on one side by an elderly 
man whom I must not name, us he espcs lally r«H|uested that I would treat as 
confidential what he sabl. He bail tmen an observer of the whole Incident 
and beggetl me not to return to the hotel, as be hud rea.son to believe that I 
would b(‘ safer In Covington lhan In I’orterdale that night. « • • 

“The following day I was returning to I’orterdale on foot, not knowing what 
kind of a reception awaittsi me. When tialf way there I was overtaken by an 
elderly gentleman who offered me tlatwaeant seat In bis buggy. I suspected 
from the first that my fellow traveler was Mr. Porter, the head of tlie Porter- 
dale Mills, With a view to a.scerlaining whether my suradse was right, I at 
once told him I was a stranger and gave him my name. He told me his name 
was Porter. I imiuirtsl whether he was the Mr. i’ortor of the Porterdale 
Mills. He answered, ‘ Yes.’ 1 told him I was glad of the opportunity to make 
the acqiifdntaaee as I was going lo Porterdale to .see tdin. I told him I was 
a representative of the National Cldid liMlior Committee, and that I hopetl to 
gain his ja'riiil.sslon to visit tlie mills. At this he Itegnn to get wratliy. He 
wanted to know winil aulliorily I liad to visit the mill. I told 1dm I was 
authorised lo do so liy tlie NiitlonnI tililld Taihor Cknnmlttee. His vigorous 
reply was, ‘That authority is not wortit a damn, and you know it.’ Tlie only 
authority he was iirepared to acknowledge was l<‘gal aulliority of the county 
or State. Cf etairse lie rofasisl to allow me to go inlo the'mill, and he and 
his .sons were witli me tlie whole four hours liefore my train left for Covington. 
They sent lo the hotel for my valise, and Mr. Jolin Porter saw me get aboard 
the train. 

“ riuriiig the four hours I was In the mill olhee with tliem wo talkeil on a 
variety of snh.|e<’ts, hut I constantly .sought to bring tlie I'onversatlou back 
to mill coiidltioius.’’ 

Chainnun W.m.sh. Did he gain access to the mills? 

Mr. McKklwav. No, sir; I tliink he took siaiie plintographs on the outside 
of the mill nnd at the scliool. He was detained in tlie ollice of the mill, hut 
was not allowwl to go tliiongli the mill it.self. We Inive hud iiractically the 
same history of oar wiaU in oilier Slates. We have always laid in Virginia 
the opposition of the coltoii imimifiictnrers iiiUll tlie last session of the legis¬ 
lature; the hill did not affect them e.s|K‘eiall,v, and they agrwd to let It pass. 
At the session of the Virginia l,eglsla(ure jirwediag the last—that was in 
1912—they opposisl tlie l)ill tliat we presented at lliat lime, and it was defeateil 
In the senate. Tlie rliairman of tin' eominittei^ came fnaii the Oanvllle district, 
where the largest cotton mills are loeateil. and 1 remeuilier Mr. Fitzgerald talk¬ 
ing to him for lionrs before tlie emiiiiiitfee- 

Chairman VV'Ai.ait. Wlio wa.s Mr. Fitzgerald? 

Mr. MoKelH’AY. Suprlntendeiit of the Danville Cotton Mills; nnd I had 
III my hands a letter from Danville, wlileh I tried to find hut could not bring 
It with me. In which there were the name.s of at least V2, and iiosslbly 15, girls 
who hud been discharged from the mills becati.so they were talking about 
organizing labor unions. There arc about 800 cotton mills in ibo South, and 
I don’t know of but one—at Knoxville—that Is organized or tolerates a labor 
union. 

Coininissloner Lknnon. Do yiai know wbetlicr the conditions there are any 
better or w'orse than the other mills? 

Mr. McKei.way. I have not visitwl that mill myself, hat I had a long talk 
with the superintendent, and he believes It Is a good thing and that they get a 
Iwtter class of oiienitors. We have had the same exiwrieuce in South Carolina— 
the resistance of the mamifncturers to any child-labor legislation. They have 
coupled together In South Carolina the Idea of passing a compulsory-education 
bin with the ehild-Inhor bill, and the restdt of that has been to imstpone child- 
labor legislation. The people of South Cnrollua had to pass some sort of com¬ 
pulsory-legislation bill at the lust session, hut the manufacturers very adroitly 
coupled the two things together, and they were defeated both through a term 
of years. We Anally got through with It. 

Chairman Waiah. What is the present condition of the law; have they no 
compulsory-education law? 
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Ifc. McIC*tWAif, Th^ did at the Inst legislature pass what they call a local- 
the*hw*ffU washes*”"’ ‘•'•'‘trift mid count*- can put Itself umlor 

Chairman Walsh. How Is It oiierated In any mill town? 

^ *^?**.*' ’’“i' *“**! North Carolina—only one; that 

Is Asheville, which Includes one or two cotton mills. They have one or two In 
Virginia, hut the constllulion of Virginia prohihlls Ihom from making such a 
law for children under 12 years. 

Chairniau W.ai..sii. Ilow old Is that constItutional provision? 

Mr. McKki.w.\v. Not very old; there was a censltlntlonul convention about 
10 years ago, perhaps, or a Utile longer? 

Commissioner Lknno\. 1002, was It? 

Mr. McKki.wav. I have lorg.iltcn; hni about tliiit time. When 1 went to 
Georgia 1 went to Atlanta to live in 1;mj."i or lOOti. We pass»'d a cbild-lalHtr 
bill through the house In llai.v. The.v had what this Non Knglatid mill agent 
described as a gentletmiti's agreemetir in tieorgia tjol lo em|ilo> ehlldreii under 
certniu ages; if 1 rememher eorret tly, one week's work shail laa eweeil dti 
hours; no child less than 12 yetirs shall w.ak at night under mty elreumstanees• 
no child less than 12 .vears old shall he iillowed to work (here at all unless 
such chilli has a [ih>tlisnhletl ni<iih(*r or ilisahlisl parciiis that dciHual on 
uie labor of llu* chiKl; unless iho.v <an itMil aiul write; ami allemJ school \'ov 
four mouths during «‘a(li cahMuJar year. It aNu provld^nl that no child under 
ao years of age could be allowed lo work in the factories under anv circum- 
stances. 

VVe found that that was universally vioIaltMl, and the house in V.m passtsl a 
bill which the senate defeahvl, and there \\as such an outbreak of Indignation 
In the press that a 3 <"ar ago tin* .same senate came hack and inircMluce^l a hill, 
signeil by a majority ol tlie members, whieli pas.sed.*\irtunllv putting Into effect 
this gentlemairs agiwinent, 'Fhere was a i(>->ear age limit and (he fMear 
exception tor chlhlrtm of widows or orplians or childrmi unable lo sui»port them¬ 
selves in some way. (H c<mrse, you have all heard of th<* Knuik case. One of 
oie largest stoekliohhas of that i)en<il factory in Atlanta in which Marv 
1 factory girl, was murd<*ied, was an (»|)|M)nent of ouV 

chlld-)aiM»r law in IPdS. J hav«‘ a letter from him here whicIi I think i will 
put into the record, witli my reply to it. 

cli|.|>ings fi-,.m the Athtnta Constitution of 
!)(«.. Jl, 1!K),S, .tml .Imt. 10, 1009, respectivel.v. They are entitled “On ehlld- 
luhoi- quest ton .S. 1. Parrolt writes letter.” and " .McKelwav makes replv to 
Tarroll on (hild hibor.”) ' • 

I don t know anything that has cntised the governor more tronhie than the 
Frank trial; not only the e.\|i.-nse of the c(atrt services, nil the way to llie 
hupreme Court, hut the man was—I don't mean lo .say whether .Mr. Frank was 
gnilty-of that ninrder or not—hut 1 wtinl to make this point; If that law was 

iwswd. Mary Plmgan wotild not have It.. to enter that factory to 

work. Nhe would not have hev'n uIIowimI entranee until a month after the 
time she was imirdered. She went to Wf.rk at 12 anil was ktlleil a little after 
site was l.t years ol' age. W'e Inid the cooperation of the labor unions everv- 
wbere, in my experience. In the ,Soiitb. 

lelter is signed by a mail bv tbe 

name of S. H. Ptirrott. He is (tresideut of tbe Atlanta Compress Co- 

Mr. McKki.w.ay. Yes. sir; and also a stiK-kbobler in ibe ih-iicII faelorv. Our 
bill was defeutwi In (be legislature in that year. 1 might say that last aunimer 
the Georgia Istglslature reached tbe ll-year age limit for tbe eiiiploymeni of 
cl) dren. with the still unfortunate exeeiilion of 12 years of age for orphaned 
Clilldren or children of deiiemleni ptirents. 1 have eoulended that that was 
imetlilMl, or if the legislation was for the benefit of tbe child that- the clilld of 
Me widowed niotlier was as much entitles] to that as any other chlldrai. That 
It was a matter of relief when the family was too poor to support Itself except 
by Immature children. 

I. O’CcKNELL. Did you make a study of the hours as well ns age 

umitationH? 

wages for children in the cotton mills are 
c^pargtlvely high. I don't know of any work where children, say, of 12 and 
of ttKC, can engage In anything like a wholesale way that pays them 
any better than working in the cotton mills. My contention Is that (he employ- 

correction ot error lo ttis statement see Mc^elway Exhibit No. 1 at end of^Ms 
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meat ol cWldren lowers the whole wage scale to child labor. I hare some 
figures I got from the Federal Bureau of Labor on the question of wages: 
“ Dofters of 12 years were paid $3.74 ix>r week; doffers of 13 years were paid 
$3.02 per week; doffers of 14 years were paid $5.04 per week; doffers of 15 
years were paid $4.75 per week.” It begins to go back at 15 years. 

Commlsslonfer O’Ccnnkh.. How do you mean begins to go back; it gets lower 
as they get older? 

Mr. McKelwat. Yes, sir; It Is rather singular that the doffer, the girls or 
boys- 

Commissioner O’CONNEr.i.. What Is a doffer? 

Mr. McKemvay. It Is a boy operator who takes the empty spool off of the 
spinning frame and puts on (lie full spools. Anyborly speaking of child labor 
has certainly mentioned the dolTer hoy ns not having a hard time of It. He can 
go out and play baseball or marbles lietwtsm the time that he has to take the 
empty spool off and put the full one on. His work Is Intermittent work. The 
spinners are girls In the South, and they are almost constantly employeil. It Is 
not hard work, but It Is a slraln nism the nerves. They have to watch the 
spindle frame and as soon ns a thread breaks tie the thread. 

Commissioner O’Consei.i,. Is there any dlllorential between the male and 
female child in wages? 

Mr. McKeiway. 'I’Ik' wages for the adult man Is a little lower than for the 
adult woman. I have not made a oimtiarl.son of the wages of ehihlren. 

Chnirninn WalsIi. Have you the wages of men and women—the adults? 

Mr. McKelway. Yea will Unit (hem vc'ry ueeiirntely stated In 1908 In the 
first volume of that Federal <'hlld-hd)or report. I have a eon<lensation of some 
farts here that may he of Interest. Two linndred and fifty-one eldldren under 
12 years of age earned le.ss tliun .$2 imu- week amt 7.31 clilldi-tsi of 12 and 13 
earned less than .$2 per wertr. There were 1,700 work<‘rs from 14 to 20 years 
of age who earned less (Inm $2 per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is that? 

Mr. McKelway. This from the study of the wagi's of 32.400 workers In 
the cotton mills by the Federal Unrc'au of Labor. Tlu'y studle<l their wages' 
from the netunl pay cnvelopi>a and made (piKo an exhaustive treatise on It. 
Them were 1,7(X) from 14 to 20 years of age who earned less than $2 tier week 
and l,08."i operatives 21 years of age and over who earned less than $2 a week. 

Chairman Walsh. What period did they make that study? 

Mr. SIcKklway. In 1!K)8. 

Chniniian Walsh. What period of time, I moan? 

Mr. McKelway. How long it passed over? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; how many months? 

lir. McKelway. I can not fell yon tlnit. 1 ean lait tliat In the record. 

Ctiairmnn Wai.sh. I wish you would. 

(See McKelway E.xhlblt No. 2.) 

■ Mr. McKeiavay. Yes, sir; 1 will rememher lo lait that In. There w'ere, ns X 
said, 1,085 o|»Tallves 21 years of age and over earnhig le.ss than $2 a week. 
Bear In mind lhe.se all rwelved less than $2 a wis-k. 

Chairman Walsh. What are these last figures? 

Mr. McKelway. Out of 32,400 workers In the cotton mills w hose actual wages 
per week were gotten from the pay roll we find these figures: 

Two hundred and fifty-one ehihlren under 12 years of age earned less than $2 
per week; 731 children of 12 and 13 earned less than $2 per week; 1,700 workers 
from 14 to 20 years of age who earned less than .$2 per wmk; and 1,086 oper¬ 
atives 21 yt-ars of age and over who earnecl less (ban $2 per wmk. There were 
more girls from 18 to 20 years of age earning less tlmn .f2 ihm- wmk than there 
were girls from 14 to 15 earning less than $2. There wore 1.733 children under 
16 who made from two to llirec dollars a week, and there was almost an equal 
number—1,712 workers—16 years and over, who earned the same wages. Chil¬ 
dren under 16 earning from thrm to four dollars a wmk mimhered 2,426, and 
those from 16 to 21 and over earning from three to four dollars a week num¬ 
bered 2,597. Wo argued from all of that that child labor reduced wages to the 
cMld Btondanl. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish yon would Interpret that; I am free to say I don’t 
understand that. There is a certain percentage of adults earning less than $2. 
How do yon Interpret that? 

Mr. McKEt.WAY. That Is out of the whole number—82,000. There Is another 
scale of wages for those earning three to four dollars. 

Chairman Waijsh. There la such a great number that are earning less than |2? 

Mr McKelway. Child wages means family labor, and while one operative 
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ewid not sopport hlo^elf on the $2, by living together and putting their wages 
together they do manage to keep body and soot together. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 don’t exactly reconcile that with your statement that 
the wages were comparatively good.. 

• Mr. McKBtwAy. I said the wuge.s ot children were high for children. In the 
^uth I don’t know of any occupation In which the chi hi can engage- 

Chairman \Vai.sh. That Is only conflncHl to the South? 

Mr. McKklwat. Yes, sir; I am siwaklng almost entirely of the South, In 
which children can be employed from 12 to K> years of age In which they would 
earn from 50 to 75 cents a day. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the daily wage rate, if you have them In those 
figures, of these peotile that earn less than !f2? 

Mr. McKelway. Divide that by six. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you <lo that? That surely must be that they did 
not work full time or ineliided a period In which the mill laid olT for wwks. 

Mr. McKelway. No, sir; they would not have done llmt; they made a fair 
study of that. 

Oomn’ilssloner Lennon. Your statement that the eoinpnrntlve wages In the 
South of ehlldren were better lii-tlie cotton mills than elsewhere; you refer 
simply to the South; you don't mean lo say Hint ehlldren o\er 14 emidoyed In 
some of tlie Industries of the North don’t make more than .f2? 

Mr. McKei.way. .No, sir; I said between 12 and 14. (Jf eottrse, a boy can get 
a Job that will pay him more than that; hut to employ elilldren In any numlier, 
the wages of the cotton mill Is re.'diy a temptation to the parent to put their 
ehlldren to work, and they don't get imieh more wnges nfler 15 or 17 than before 
that. Tlie ma.xlmum of ellUieney is the uea\er or sipimier. I suppose the maxi¬ 
mum of the weaver is at Ki and the spinner from hS to 21. 

Ohalrniaii Walsh. How old are the.se mills In whhii these eomlltlons exist? 

Mr. McKelway. There are very few old mills in the Sotilh. I uscsl to have 
those figures on my tonguip's end, I think In 1.8.S0 (In'ro were only 1,667 spin¬ 
dles in the South. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Has it gone on long enougli to llml out what hoeeinea of' 
these peoiple? 

Mr. McKelway. Most of them stay at the mills—most of them who went to 
work as (iiililren in the mills—some of them go hack to the farm. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do you find many of them wiprking in Ihe mill that started 
out at an early day Unit imve reached .511 or 55 or (KI years of age? 

Mr. McKelway. No, sir; bivnuse practically all of the mills that exlsteil were 
destroyed during the war, and there are very fi'w mills that are more than 30 
years of age. The groat growth of the mills In the South enme hetweeu 1880— 
say, within the last 30 years. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. Do these lipvesllgatknps slioiv Ihe homo life they 
are living—how they live and wlnit they Ihe iiinpii? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir; there has heisi a very full statement made about 
that In the Kederpil Bureau of Labor's report. 

Opinmlsslonor O’Connki.l. Does It show the family eaniings? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So many In the family, so many children earning 
so much? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir. 

Commi-ssloner O’Conneli,. The ntimher of ihlldren all. based upon the 
family, the father and mother and the elilldren all employed? 

Mr. McKelway. ITes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Their earnings might be ten or twelve dollars a 
week, something of that kind? 

Mr. McKelway. Yea, sir. I think the people "of the South who know any¬ 
thing about the situation are generally In favor of child-labor reform, but the 
legislature which Is controlled by selfish Interests, and especially the smaller 
house, the senate- 

Commissioner 0|,Connell. Do these Investigations show the percentage of 
white and black employed? 

Mr. McKelway. Nearly altogether white. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why Is that? 

Mr. McKelway. Tliere have been two or three experiments tried with the 
employment of negro labor In the mills, and they have been failures. I don’t 
think that the experiments are entirely fair experiments. I think there were 
other circumstances probably that led to the failnre of the mills, by the 
long work day. They could oet employ a negro and white people In the same 
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cotton mills, It would hare to be negro labor or white labor, but It ,1s nearly 
altogether white labor. There are some negro' men employed In the heavier 
work of the mills. I remember a little Instance In the history of this legisla¬ 
tion In Georgia, there was one negro member of the legislature when our bill 
In 1900 passed, and he was a very much resi)ected member of the legislature, 
a good man, and during the roll call he had three minutes, I think. In which 
to express his views, and he said something like this: “Mr. Speaker: My 
people are not Mp(*etally interested In this bill, beeause our children are not 
employed In the factories; we are trying to send them to school, but we have 
btx>n legislating for the birds of the air, the hea.st.s of the field, and the fish 
of the sea, and I am in favor of <loing something for the little white children 
of Georgia.” 

There was a iiegi-o memher pleading for the welfare of the white Children. 

Gommlssloner O’Gonnki.i,. Yon said the eoloi’ed ehlldreu are sent to school. 
Is there a comparison made showing the white and colored going to scliixtlV 

Mr. McKki.w.w. Tlawe was a larger p<>r<eiitage of white children attending 
school in tile Sonlli timri ni'gro (•hll(iren. In tlie State of Soiitli Garolina where 
there are more negroes llnui wldte p«>iile, tliere are more negro children going 
to school than white eldidren, bill tile [lereentage is sniuli. But 1 have seen 
In the same town a colored scliool fall of children and the .streets empty of 
children, tlie eldidren all going to school, and lake in a cottnn-inill village 
Close liy, In widcli tlie eldidren are In llie mills rather I lam in the selnsil, are 
a large niiinher of them. I'ndonhtedly the negro ilulilron in general in tlie 
South are getting a better opportunity for ediicalion than Ihe white children 
In the cotton-mill villages. Now, siieaking generally, we have not been able 
to enlist llie eiHiperatlon- 

Olinirmnn Walsh. I’lirdon mo for interrnpling yon. Has timt feature been 
put forth strongly by your coininlltees in tliese leglslulures, the fact that the 
negro children are getting a heller opportunity for isincntlon than the white 
children? 

Mr. McKki.way. Yes, sir; we have stretched that a good deal. 

Chairman Walsh. What Ini.s been the response to that? 

Mr. McKki-way. I don't know that it tins Inal \ery nini'h InMiience. We Inivo 
had fairly gtssi success over a period of 10 .tears la del'ensc of clilhl-lahor legis¬ 
lation in the South, and it is hanl to say what argiiinent Inis done the most 
to help It tliroiigh. 

Ohalrmnn Walsh. Itnvi' Ihe newspapers la the Snath discussed It, have the 
educators, the clinrch people, for inslunce, those that look toward wliat miglit 
be etilled the betteriaen of people as a whoh'. discussed it? 

Mr. McKklway. The educators have dlscns.scd it. and sonic of llic pniiers take 
It up now and tlien. We lane generally had the following of Ihe press through¬ 
out tlie South. One of oar most latter opiioneiiis for a long time was Ihe Manu¬ 
facturers' llecord, piihllshed in Balllmore. whieli was the representutive of the 
mnnufacturiiig Interests very largely In Ihe South. Tlnit is llie same paper, by 
the way, that received a .$r.,iKK) contrlhntion, 1 tliink. from Mr. .\rchhold. I have 
a shrewd siLspIchni tImt Ihe l•('aso^l tliey stopi)(>d tlie attacks n|sin us—I was a 
free-lance editor fin- an Atlanta piiiK'r at tlie time, and I playi'd timt a good deal 
of the time—and every time he said aii.i thing ahoiil chtid lalsa- I had an editorial 
about Mr. Arclibold’s conirilnitIon, and I have not .seen nmch of it in the la,st 
tliree years. You can lake tlie papers tlait were lntluene«1 very maeh by the 
cotton ninnufactnriTS, tlie.i woiiid lie optscsed to it, like the Charlotte .foiirnal 
and News In Charlotte, 'i’lie Times Union, a .laeksonvllle iiaper, owned by the 
railroad interests there, has tieon an oppiaient of tlie ehlld-luiwr laws, but gen¬ 
erally tlie press of tlie Soidli has btsai willi us. A Baltimore paiier Inst year got 
the age limit of tlie aeHslioys ri'iluced by llie legislature from 12 to 10, and the 
governor signed timt bill. Thht lirings us to tliis point, timt we Imve hud very 
few backsets. After wo estalillsli a standard it has been very seldom we have 
lowered It, and tlie legislatnn»s n-pealed wlait lliey Imve done. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tliey Imve not reixaded it, but has it been Improved? 

Mr. McKeu-way. We have factory Insjiectlon now of some,kind or another In 
every State except Nortli Cnroliim. In Virginia tlie work is very well done. In 
Tennes-see It is very well done, and in Kentucky and Ixiuksiann, It Is well done 
In the city of New Orleans wliere much of the employment of children has been, 
but the appropriation was not large enough. We are getting a little more, 
though, every time we try for it 

I would like to except the Tennessee manufacturers from the general rule, all 
corporatlous. They had a 14-year age limit In Tennessee pretty early, and we 
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lh»Te hnd one or two contests with them, but out of those contests there aro.-*** 
an organisation called the Southern Child Labor Association. It was organlsisi 
in Nashville, and we got together and gave the manufaetnri'rs an equal vote with 
ns, and had one or two meetings in New Orlenn.s, and the Teane.ssee mamifae- 
turers have generally stoiHi for pretty good leglslutlon. We have very gixal 
child-labor laws In Tennessee. 

Chainuan Wai.sh. Hrleliy. what are the Indastrios In Tennessee? 

Mr. McKei.w.vy. Cotton factories, a few woolen mills, a good many ho.slery 
factories In Tenne.sst'e. 

Chnirinan W.ti..sn. The plactcs where the largest are loeatcsi? 

Mr, McKklway. Ihiwn on the Sonthern Uailwa,\. Irom lli istol to Chattan<H>pi, 
and Knoxville has some very large mills, Chatlanooga, ami some at Nashville. 

Coninilsshaier Lknno.v. Considernhie.shoe iniluslrj. Is (here? 

Mr. McKei.wav. There Is a large Indnslry in Yirginia 1 ihaii know nhout 
Teiinessw—and we have investigated that and found lint very few ehIhIrvMi ein- 
ploytsl. West of the Mississippi the standard was higlu'r (hai) east, i'evas has 
a l.Vyi'ar age limit for children working around muvhliier.v. ami a jiretly gmid 
puforcement of the law. 

Chairman Waj,sii. Have you made any study of the uses of children on 
farms? 

Mr. M(Kki.w vy. Vi»s. sir; and a very exhaijslive slnily; and we have .some 
pamphlets on that. I might leave one for vonr hies. 

Chairman Waisii. .\t otir Dallas hearing It was lestilled to hy n number of 
witnesses that it was a eoniimni praeihe In eetiain portions of Texas and Okla¬ 
homa to make leases of farms, taking into eonsideratlon what they call the 
" fon-e." whiih .sis'ioed lo he the nimiher of ehihlren that the ix’r.snn had—the 
renter had. It was lesiuk'd there it was conimoii for the liilldren to go to work 
at the age of 7; that I lie school hours up to the present time, to Hie passage of 
this late law, the school hours and school terms had hoeii llxcd wilh reference to 
cotton picking and cotton phiiitlng. and so on. Wlint has liccn your ohscrvutlon? 

Mr. McKei-w AY. Yes—it is mil so much oliscrviitioii as ri'iiorts of our iigeiils. 
Ill CkhibonA I wroti' the llr--l chihl-hihor law ami (he hrst coininilsory eilnentioii 
law. I rciiicmhcr lltal 1 learned Ihiit tlierc were roaming hands of ]HsipIe, 
leading iilniost a gypsy life, who moved from farm to farm picking cotton with 
nil their children: ami that is done, loo, on ii wiiolcsiilc scale in Texas. Our 
recent Invcstigalions down there show .such. 

Chiilrnian Wai.su. What Is the age at wiih h they put children to work In the 
Held? 

■Mr. -McKei.w ay. There is no limit lo that ill all. We have some laws that pro¬ 
vide that children under 14 shall not he employed dining school hours or during 
the .school lerin, ns some of (he laws read: hiil for vaeiillioi work (here is no 
limit lo the emiiloyment of children on the farm. 

The census shows a very large pereeiilage of rhildren employed on farms and 
not emphiyisl on their fatlier's farm—not memliers of farmers’ families—a.s the 
census calls It. 1 think it ha.s hcen put in (ho record before, perhaps in New 
York, about this intersiale-eonnnerei- children's e(nploymeni—ehihlren being 
omidoyod in the berry tields and In the eatmeiies of Delawnre and Maryland, 
ami then tramsisirtisl to the (inlf coast and employovl In oyster picking and 
shrimp-picking Indnslry there during the winter. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did we have u rejsirt on that In the New York hearing? 

Mr. McKei.vvay. I lliink .viiii did : I have not .seen if, hut 1 think you did. 

Chairman VI'ai.sh. .Vml have you any rejiort on (he conditions of farm child 
lalwr In Texas and Okhihonm? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes; we have in Texas. I don't think we tiavo In Oklahoma. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, give ns a reference to It, so that If vve desire we may 
secure it. 

Mr. SIcKelway. Yes; I have it at the olllei'. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish you would suhniit It. 

Mr. McKei,way. Very well. 

(See McKelway Exhibit No. 3.) 

I don’t want to take np your time, Jlr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We are very much Interestetl; go ahead. 

Mr. McKelway. Perhaps it would Interest you, Mr. Chairman, to know that 
when I went to Oklahoma I drew Ihe first ehihl-lalair law there and compulsory 
education law, and I put a widow's (lension clause Into the compulsory education 
fatvr. 1 don’t say that this Is perfect legislation in any way. but I think it was 
certainly the first thing during tlie past decade In the way of mothers’ law. 
That section Is as follows'[reading]; 
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"If any widowed mother or disabled father shall make affidavit to the effect 
that the wages of his or her child or cdilldren under 16 years of age ftre neces¬ 
sary to the support of such widoweil mother or disabled father, then the county 
superintendent of public Instruction may, after careful Investleatlon, In his dls- 
crMlon furnish such child or children a certificate called a ‘ scholarship,’ stating 
the amount of the wages such child or children are receiving or so much of 
such wages ns shall b<“ <leemed nec(>ssnr.v to the suprmrt of such widowed mother 
or disabled father, so long ns such child or children shall attend the public 
school In accordance with the provisions of this statute, which aid shall be al¬ 
lowed and paid upon the cerfllicale of such county superintendent of public In¬ 
struction to the child or children holding such sclM)lurshlp by the Isiard of county 
commissioners of the county In which such child or children reside.” 

I think I may modi'stly claim this has something to do with the agitation for 
widows’ pension funds throughout the country, though I think It was rather 
crude legislation. 

(Tor paper suhmitled by witness, set' McKelway Exhibit No. 4.) 

Oklahoma has an excellent child-labor law; Arizona has adopted a uniform 
child-labor law, with the exception that It went further than that, and Included 
the protection of women, limiting them to an S-hour day to all women In the 
Industry, Instenil of women inaler IH. TTaiform chihl-labor laws were unani¬ 
mously recommended and adoptcsl by the Anu'rlcan liar Association four years 
ago after recommendalhat of tlio commlsshaiers on Interslate laws. 

Chnirnain Wachii. I might ask you, what is the situation In (leorgba. North 
Carolina, and In these large mill communities, with reference to securing com¬ 
pensation for the Injuries to these children? How are they treated In the 
courts? 

Mr. SfcKEt.ww. Most of those mills—t don't speak with authority on this, 
but my Impression Is (hat most of them have accident Insurance with casualty 
companies, to protect them; and these companies take ut) the burden of litiga¬ 
tion. The courts have been pretty uniformly tbough In favor of compensation 
for Injuries, and tlawe have been sons' pretty good damage salts sejtled I know 
of In fleorgla and North Carolina In the Interests of the children. And I think 
Judge Clark’s dictum there has had Its Inlluence throughout the Soulh. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That Is, a child of teialer years Is not chargeable with con¬ 
tributory negligence? 

Mr. McKei.w.w. Not with contributory negligence; no, sir. 

Chairman W.at.sit. Or the assumplioa of the risk of the employment? 

Mr. MoKki.way. Yes; that Is right. 

Commissioner WEtNSTOcu. Under whh'h of the two conditions do the Injured 
get the most equitable C(aapcnsatlon, umler the c(amnon law or under the 
workmen’s compt'iisallon act? 

Mr. McKkuway. Well, Ave have very few workmen’s compensalion acts passed 
In the South. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AYhy? 

Mr. McKkuway. Well, we have Just not reached that subject yet. I think 
there will be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is your ns.socintlon working fm- It? 

Mr. McKet.way. No ; no; we confine ourselves la'ctty strictly to the general 
question of child labor and compulsory education. 

Chairman AVaish. Could you give us briefly the Texas compulsory education 
law? 

Mr. McKelway. No; I am not familiar with (hat. but I can get It for you 
W'lthout any trouble. 

Chairman WAt.Hit. Well, If you will get It—the two laws, (he old law and the 
new law, and submit them. 

Mr. McKelway. AA'^ell, they had no compulsory education law In Texas until 
this last law. 

Chairman Walsh. Until lately? 

Mr. McKelway. No, sir. 

Chairman AVaijah, I wish you would get It, then, please. Mr. McKelway. 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir. 

We had quite an Interesting experience In Arkansas two years ago. You know 
the rules for the legislature are peculiar to Itself In Arkamsas. It Is really and 
literally more difficult to Introduce a bill than It is to pass a bill. They have a 
roll call of the members of the legislature In each house, and when the ri^l Is 
called the man who answers to his name has the right to Introduce a bill to 
which he Is Interested, and then that bill is debated until it is dl^sed of. That 
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Is tte way ftay «arry thalr calendar. And I found great difficulty In getting 
bill* Introduced In the Arknaiias Ix>glslnture, because every man is Interested In 
aometbing else that he considers paramount, and It Is difficult to get a bill In¬ 
troduced into the legislature tor that reason. At the last session of the legisla¬ 
ture, I finally told them that If they did not pass a bill I was going to Initiate It 
and It would cost the State a good deal more expen.si'; but they did not pass It 
and we did initiate It. They have the right of Initiation and referendum In 
Arkansa.s. I think, taking Arkansas as a large State with a very large rural 
population, that it is very Interesting to note the, result of the vote and the 
Interest tliat the people felt In that suh.leet. AVe wmi* risiulred to get id)ont 
1.1,1100 slgnature.s, and we got 2.S,(X)0; and when the vote was httd I think the 
figures were 73,000 for tlie bill and 21,000 against it. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Is that the only .southern Ktiite having the Initia¬ 
tive? 

Mr. McKei.w.vy. AA’ell, Oklahoma has It, If yon call Oklahoma a southern 
State, and Arizona has It, but 1 don't think any other siaithern State has 
adopted it. But they will get tt in tlie very near fntart'. It Is only a (piestton 
of time. I know in Florida two years ago It almost pass(sl. It iiassed the 
hou.se unanimously and was defeated in the semate by a very smalt margin. I 
think the southern legislatures are reasonably res|)onslve to the will of the 
people, and I have found very little graft or eorruiillon or anything of that sort 
In the legislatures. I have never had any hrlhery or anything of that kind to 
contend with tn my contests except perhaps the entploynami of attm’ueys—em¬ 
ployment of legislators as att(prneys for companli's, anil so forth. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are lliere nitiny hlaeks In the southern legis¬ 
latures? 

Mr. McKei.way. No; I don't supiro.se there is a single negro a member of any 
sotithern legislature now; not that 1 know of. 

The Inst Arkansas Legish\,tnre, even afti'r that tri'niendoiis popular vote, 
attempted to repeal this law pas.s(sl hy the initiative and ri'lerendnm; hut the 
attempt failed. But we had to have an agent there on waleli ait the tinie to 
keep It from heing passed. 

Chairman AA'.vi.sir. AA'hat was the law? 

Mr. McKelway. It was almost a uniform eliild-lnlior law. condensed so ns 
not to take up too imieh siiaee in iirinling, Imt with a 14-year age limit for all 
occupations, including agriculture, during the seliool term, 10-year age limit for 
night work and dangerous occupations, and an .S-hour day for children under 
10 years of age. 

Chairman AVAt.sH. Did it cause much agitation In the Stale? 

Mr. McKelwvy. AVe sent our agent to make spiss-hes In the State and talk to 
the women's clubs and the <'hnr( hes and get tlie newspapers Int<>rest(s1, and 
there was a very considerahle agitation; and ttic vote for and against this bill 
was higher than any other proposition, and was only lO.OOO less tlian the vote 
for the governor at ihe same election, so there was a great deal of interest taken 
In the legislature for and against, and we carried It by a vote of 8 to 1. AVe 
have had ns the main opposition to child-labor legislation the Influence of the 
cotton mills and cotton-mlll manufai’turers. 

AVe had a long conli'st with one of the oyster packers In Florida, .Tohn O. 
Rood, who lived In Apalachicola, He was extremely adroit, and time after 
time our legislation was defenttsl. He had hiul a contest with labor unions, and 
was not employing children In his factory, which was shut down at the time, 
but he hoperl to do so In the future, and he was very much averse to this class 
of legislation. Once we got our hill through both houses, and there was a 
slight disagreement, and there was a conference report of one house, and it got 
tabled. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVas he a member? 

Mr. McKei.way. No; he Just managed the fight, and he was too much for us. 
Finally 1 went to Apalachicola and Key AVest and made some personal investiga¬ 
tion. and got so many facts about what happened In regard to the employment 
of children that at the next .session of the legislattire he considerately sailed to 
Kurope and let the bill be passed. AVe have a pretty fair law in Florida. 

AVe had opposition from the telegraph companies In the protection of me?- 
sengers. I suppose you want to know something about that? 

Clmirman Wamh. AVe arc much Interested in It. 

Mr. McKiEtwAT. AVe have had the same contest In the South and find the 
same conditions In Virginia and Georgia as found In New York, except on a 
smaller scale, because the cities are smaller. 
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Clminiinn Walsh. How about New Orleans? 

Mr. MoKblway. New Orleans la perfectly fearful; I never heard or read any¬ 
thing like the reports of our agents in New Orleans, and that has not been 
corm'ted there yet. i 

Ohalrinan Walsh. Do they use them In sending mcsisiges, and so forth, to 
the red-light district? 

Mr. McKki.way. Yes; anil in sending cocaine and whisky when the saloons 
are cloaed, and their association witli the <lenizcns of the red-light district are 
Intiniate. Tliis Is esr)eciall.v so of New Orletiii.s, Imt tlie same thing exists in 
Klchinond, Nnslivllle, Baltimore, Savannah, Birmingham, M(!mpliis, Montgom¬ 
ery, and other cities, and In some Texas cities; tlie same conditions prevail 
pra<ticull.v everywhere. Here in Washington tlie condllions are better because 
we have a 14-yenr age limit for daywork anil a 16-.vear age limit for night 
work, and we diil not tinil Hie same condition licre us in Ballimore—tlmt l,s, be¬ 
fore the red-llglit district was closed in Wasiilngton. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is Hie age of tlie boys In Hie different cities? 

Mr. McKki.way. It depends upon wIicHicv tliere is any law to iirevent their 
employment; we tonnd Hieni from Id years np. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wind are Hie names of Hie companies Hint employ boys? 

Mr. McKki.way. The Weslern Hiiloii, Hie Postal, and the District Mes.senger 
Cos., which go by viirions local names. 

Chairman Walsh. These are the companies owmsi hy the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. McKki.way. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Dr the stock of which is owned hy the Western Union? 

Mr. McKki.way. Not that 1 know of. 

Chairman Wvl.sh. Do you know' whether it is or not? 

Mr. McKklww. I do not know. 

Chairman Waisii. It Inis been tesHlled to Hint what are called tlie district 
coinpanles, nameil after tiie Stales, and with lociii niiines, are siib.sidlar.v com¬ 
panies of tlie AVcstern Union Telegrapli Co. 

Mr. McKki-wax. I niiglit niodify my answer. Whore Hiose district oora- 
))iinics lire carrying nicssiigcs for flio Iclcgrnjih coniiiaiiy, I suppose Hiey are 
closely associated with Hull comiiaiiy. 

Ohulriimn WAi.sit, The IcsHinoiiy was tlinl Hie.sp district companies that 
carry private messages and carried iiackages for iirivale persons, and the 
like of tlial, were snlisidiary conipiinies of (he Western Union. 

Mr. McKki.wvy. My iiiipro.ssioti lias liecn, alHiongh 1 never looked into it 
oarefnily, tlint tliey were indcpeiiilcnt dl.sirici companies. 

Chnirmiin Wxt.sii. I'nhlicity lias heeii given to (his coininlssion. so far as 
the employiueiit of messenger lioys is concernisl. say wltliin tlie last two or 
thri'e years. 

Mr. McKklwaa'. It lias lieen only witliin the last Hirec or four years that 
our iummltli'e waked np to tills ipiestlon. We pnlilislied some pamphlet on the 
night messenger service, and we laid Hie reports of our agents, and sometimes 
put tliem In manuscript form liefore Hie legislatures. I tlilnk Mr. Lovejoy 
iias n pamphlet Hint can lie put in Hie record. 

CIralrinan Walsh. I wlsli you would please do so, 

(Wltiie.ss subinltled printed piimplilet entilliYl “Cliild Uabor and the Night 
Messa-tiger Service,” liy Dwen II. l,ove.|oy, general si'cretary National Child 
Labor Committee. It is pamphlet No. 1(1. National Child Labor Committee 
(Iiic.l, BYi East Twenl.v-s(>cond Street, Now York City.) 

Chairman Walsvi. It was testiltisi to liy the manager of tlie Western Union 
Telegraph Co. tliat Hiosp condllions did not exist aiiywiiero in the United 
States at all. 

Mr. McKki.w'ay. Tlmt is a groat mistake. 

Chairman Wai.sh. He tesHlled to It In (iiicago. Just a few weeks ago. 

Mr. McKelway. fieri' Is sometliing I iniglit ns well put in Hie record, on the 
night messenger service In Virginia, by Mr. Lewis W. HIne. Here Is the gist 
of It. This is 1911 I rendliigl: 

"After numerous coiilideiithd cimiersations with messenger boys in all the 
l^rge cities of Virginia (as recorded herein), I find that conditions are the same 
In Ibis State HS tltev are In most of the other States we have Investigated. The 
ready familiarity witli Hie red-light ilistrlct that these night messengers gain 
In a few wtK>ks—Hie fact they an' jiermltted to work at night as young as 14 — 
also that the day messengers in Hie day and the early evening are thrown Into 
that district more or less; the fluctuating character of the service (the majority 
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of the boys I Interviewed having been In ilte work but a few weeks or nionliis), 
all these repeat the story of previous Investigations of this character In other 
States, except that limited time did not |K>rmil mnkliig so soarchlns an Investi¬ 
gation as some of the rest hare been. Tlie sliorf term of stirvlcc rendered liy 
many of tlie boys indicates sometidng radically wrong wltli tlie system of em¬ 
ploying young, fickle, irresponsilile l)oys; and, moreover, it increases maiijfold 
the number of bo.vs who are u(re<'l<'d by tlie coiitaci and acgnalntanee witli this 
form of vice.” 

That is tlie general snmmar.t of tlie situation. 

I have had some terrific i-oritests witli tlie lelegrapli companies In different 
States. I had one in Florida, in wliicli I got Mr lieivedere Itrisiks very closely 
involved In the matter. He was dow ii tlicre lai otiicr liasiness. and I nnderstooll 
he liad agreed to a bill, as it was drawn up. Iml ins agent o|i|iosed It. and 
published a pamiihlCt on tlie snliicct. wliicIi I b.ive liere. 

(Document referred to liy witness was snlnnitted in iirinitsi form. It is 
entitled ".Senate Hill No. Kid; House Hill No. lilltl. If ilic Cbild I.alior Hill 
Hecomes a Law. How It Will All'ect Hie 'I'elegraiili Companies, llic 1‘ablic 
Service, and Mes.senger Boys.” Democrat .loli 1‘rini, Tallaliassiv, Fla.) 

Chairman W.ii.sn. Wlial was Hie lilllV 

Mr. MoKei.way. He (piotes Hie liili here. It bad a I l-year age limit for dii.v- 
work, and lit years for niglit work. 

Clniirman W.tLsil. For me.sscnger lioys onl.\ ? 

Mr. McKKt.w.Vv. Ves; and tliey wanted tliat inoditied .so as to aii|ily to cities 
of 2.'),OtK) iMipnlatlou or more, wliicIi I tliiiik wmild only have taken in one 
city, Jacksonville, and perimps Tamiai. 

Cbairinan W.xi.sti. Have .ton bad any contests in any oilier Stales in wblili 
the company took part? 

Mr. McKki.wav. Yes; in Heorgia, just after tlie New York law was passed, 
wlilch made 21 years the age limit, and which Hie presideiils of Hiese coni- 
paiiieS agreed to. I tried to get tlie same law passed in Heorgla, and I liuve 
here a stenographic reiHu t of Hie hearing liefore Hie lommitlee. I Inid it taken 
down because I thought it was of historic Interest. Tliey employed an attorney 
to ojipose the bill, and finally forced Hie age limit down lo Hi. 

Ctiairnian Walsh. Wlio emiiloyisl an attoriicv? 

Jfr. McKki.way. The Western Union and tim 1‘oslal. liotli; Hiey were laitli 
represented, and their managers testified In tliis; I will put lids in the record. 

Chalrnian Walsh. Yes; I wish you would. 

(Wltnes.s submittiHl docninent In printed form, entitled “Argiimeiits Before 
the tiomniitH’C on Labor and Lalior Statistics of tlie (teorgia House of Be)ire- 
sentatlves on the Nlglit Mes.senger Bill, In Hie liall of the House of Itcjiresentii- 
tlves. State Capitol, Atlanta, tia., .5 o'clock ji. in., Wednesda.v, July 27, IfilO.”) 

Chairman Wal.sh. You said something alxint Belveiiere Brooks being person¬ 
ally present in Florida. 

Mr. McKelway'. Y'es; he was there, and I met liim and talked with him about 
the situation, and he made I libs general .stipulation, that if we asked simply for an 
age limit of 18 years for night work. Instead of 21, which limit we were insiMliig 
on, that he W'ould not liave any oiiisisltion to the bill; so we fixed the age limit 
at 18 years In the Florida law, and this agent In Florida—I think his name is 
Maxwell—illd all that he could to opiaise tlie bill and bad Hint pamphlet circu¬ 
lated—and I prolesteil to Mr. Brooks and sent a iiumbt'r of telegi-ums to liliii, 
and I have one addre.ssed to me here, from Mr. Brixiks, and this Is my reply 
[reads]: 

“ Y'onrs received. I presume all the hiiriii that Mr. Maxwell was capable of 
accomplishing has already been done. Am writing more fiill.v, but meanwhile 
BUggest that ns only his oiipositbm is apparent here, best proof of gixsl fnllli 
would be passage of bill unaiuendetl. Others matters can Im setticil afterwards. 
Signed. A. J. McKelway.” 

I have other correspondence, and If you want to put It in evidence in the 
record, all right. 

Chairman Walsh. I wdsh you would, please. 

(See McKelway Exhibit No. 2.) 

Chairman Walsh. Can yon state the purport of It now? 

Mr. McKelwat. They pretendeil to object to the mnelilnery we had In the law 
for the enforcement of It. regarding the requiring of a eertifieate for the employ¬ 
ment of boys umler 16, the general certificate plan which Is in effect In all the 
laws. Then they said that It would work a Imrdsliip In the smaller towns; that 
they would have to close up the offices at night In the smaller towns because 
they only had one messenger and could not employ two. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why could they not emjdoy two? 

Mr. McKei.way. Because it would cost them more j they could not employ an 
older boy just to carry mes-sages between 8 and 10 o’clock at night; I don’t re¬ 
member all of the argil men ts used. 

Chairman Walsh. You can submit It then. 

(See McKelway Exhibit No. 2.) 

Mr. McKelway. We had a oimtest with what is known as the Theater Trust 
In New Orleans and New Mexico. They defeated our bill In New Mexico, the 
whole bill, because of the proposition that children under 14 should not be em¬ 
ployed on the stage In the daytime, and under 10 at night; the whole fight was 
on that clau.se. In New Orleans we succeedp<l In clianglng the law, putting It 
In the discretion of the Judge of Hie Juvenile court as to wliether children should 
be employed. Tliose are aliout the only back-sets we have had. 

I have been engaged In some Federal legislation ns well as State legislation, 
living here In Washington. 

Chairman Wat.sh. 1 was going to ask you about that. 

Mr. McKki.way. Very well. 

Chairman Walsh. State what effort has iieen made, and the logical basis for 
a Federal act and the necessity for It, if you lliink lliere is sucli. 

Mr. McKelway. Tlie first l(■gi.slatl<m wliicli I was engaged on here was the 
Plstrlct of Columbia childdidior bill, passed in 1!KI8. Our chief opponent there 
was a Senator who was a glass manufacturer from Wt'st Vlrjtlnla. 

Then, I was Ititeresttsl In gidtlng tliat appropriation for -the Feileral investi¬ 
gation Into woman and cliild lalior Hint was passed In 1SP2. and tlie clilldren’s 
bureau was established largi'ly tlirougli the activity of tlie child-labor committee, 
and wo hail opiiositlon to llial of a very peculiar kind, ttfgtins of tlie cotton 
manufacturers .seemed to tliink it was an opening wislge for sonietliing else, and 
did not unilerstand it. Most of tlie votes passed against it were from southern 
Senators and Itepre.sentallves: tliere was considerable opposition to it. 

The Beveridge chlld-lalior liill was the first atlempt, I tliink, at Federal child- 
labor legislation. Senator Iteveridge made a great siieecli on tite suliject, taking 
about three days in talking on tlie bill, wliich, iiowever. was never reported out 
of the committee. Mr. Beveridge's clilld-lalior bill put tlie liurdeii upon the car¬ 
riers. It said the railroad companies and other trans|iortation companies of any 
klnil shotiid not transiiort in Interstate commerce tlie iiroducts of mines or fac¬ 
tories or .sweiitslioiis employing children under I t years of age. Tlie bill, as I 
said, never got out of tlie committee. Tliey never even liad a liearing on It. 

Our own National Child T.alior Committee was somewhat divided on the ques¬ 
tion of Federal legislation for a while, but wo have come unanlinoiisly to the old 
conclusion tliat It Is necessary to make a proper standard anil enforce tlie laws; 
nnd the Palmer child-labor lilll. as originally Introdui ivl, put the penalty upon 
the manufacturer. It saiil tliat no mamifacturer wliere clilldren were era- 
ployetl tinder 14 years of age in the ilayllme. or under 10 years of age at night, 
or employed under 1(5 years of age for more tlian eight hours a day, should ship 
their Iiroducts in interstate coiiimerce: btit the Committee on Isdior in the House 
changwl that hill, and I tliink removed some constitutional objections to it by 
the form In which It Is now cast, I will read tlie first section (reads]. 

“He it mactcil bii Ihi- iS'cantc and Ifonita of Kcprisinlatirrn nf the Vnited 
Staten of Amniea in Conprexn anariiibled, Tliat It sliall lie unlawful for any pro¬ 
ducer or nmnufaetiirer or ilealer to ship or to deliver for shipment In Interstate 
commerce tlie products of any mine or qttarry wlilcli have been prmluced In whole 
or In part by the lalior of children utider tlie agi' of sixteen years, or tlie products 
of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or mannfacturing estalillshuient which 
have been produceil in wliole or In part by the labor of children under the 
nge of fourtet'ii years, or by the labor of children lietween the age of fourteen 
years nnd sixteen years who work more than eight hours In any one day or 
more than six days In any wei'k or after the hour of seven o’clock post 
meridian or before the hour of seven o’clock antemeridian.” 

That bill passeil the House at (lie last si'ssion by a vote of 232 to 43, and It 
came over to the Senate pretty late, when It could only be taken up by unani¬ 
mous consent, nnd Overman, of South Carolina, objected, and brought along 
n petition from the manufacturers of South Carolina, who appealed to him to 
not support It. In the proceedings before the committee, three or four South 
Carolina manufacturers npiieared in opposition to the bill, and that was the 
whole opposition we had in the hearing; and the Committee on I-nbor sent 
broadcast Invitations to the manufacturers’-nssoclntlons nnd Individual manm 
faeturers to let them know If there was any opposition to this bill ,1 think 
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tljere te a pretty general feeling among employers, most of whom do not employ 
children at all, that a standard of legislation on this Hubje<'t would be very 
durable, to remove the alleged disadvantage which one State suffers by hav¬ 
ing a better child-labor law than a bordering State. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any siiecial study of that mufter, In Inter¬ 
state commerce? 

Jlr. McKelway. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been urged very .strongly, esiwinlly In the textile 
inilustrles, that the State Is i)Ut at a very great disiidvanlage. 

Mr. McKelway. I can not ste how it would be put at a ilisadvantage by the 
Federal law. The argument has been persl.stent and Insistent that when we 
go to one State- 

Chairman Wal.su (Interrupting). That Is what I mean. 

Mr. McKelway. I meet that everywhere. In Texas when the—In the last 
legislature there I got the nainufacturers together to agrts.' to a pretty good 
child-labor bill, which was ani('nde<l a little in tlie house, and they o|iposed It 
and defeated It. They said they wanted Federal h'gislation; they wautisl a 
l.l-year age limit there, and they were at a dlsadvantagi- in (dini)elllioii with 
other State-s. The Tennessee manufacturers have said several times thafthey 
wanted Federal legislation. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers, which Is a So\ithern organization, met 
at Memidds on the 14th of A)>ril of this year, and an Indorsement was given 
the proi)osition to e.stablish an Ainerhan merchant marine by the right of 
subsld.v, and a protest was made against the operation of a uniform child- 
labor law, and the legi.slathm i)ending in courts to nspilre the branding of 
g<sids. 1 sui>i)ose this refers to this [irovislon that the inanufacturer mast have 
a certificate accompanying his goods .saying they were not made by children 
under a stijtulated age. 

Chairman Walsil Is the Federal law still being poshed by the committee? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes; we have holds of pa.ssing It during the next session 
of Congress; I know a ina.|orlty of the Senate is in favor of It, and also the 
Members of the llou.se, and tf It goes to a vote 1 tbiidt It will be pas.sevl. 

Commi.ssioner I.ex.non. Mr. McKelway. what has bmi the attitude of or¬ 
ganized labor in the South toward the efforts to .secure child-labor leglslutloo, 
both as to their work and as to their education? 

Mr. McKelw \y. So far ns my personal exiierience goes, they have unlver- 
.snll,v been on the side of better chihl-labor legislation and better (slucatlon. 
1 have worked in Wi-st Vii-glnia and North Carolina and (Icsu-gia, Tennessee, 
and Texas, Our agcait in West Virginia reiiortwl at this last session of the 
legislature that the glass wan kers’ uidon. If tlmt Is the proper name for It, wa* 
opposed to the chihl-labor bill in West Virgiida. I have heard from Gene 
Gordon, om- representative in Louisiana, that tin; New Orh-ans Federation of 
Labor had been opposes! to a higher standard of legislation, which she Insisted 
on; but with those exeeptions Oiey have bee'ii unhersally with us, ns far lus I 
know. 

Commissioner Lennon. What has been the attitude of the church In the 
South toward this legislation, ns to declarations of symsis and conferences? 
Have they been aggressive for the legislation, or indlflerent to It, or what? 

Mr. McKelway. I should hardly say aggressive. The Presbyterian General 
Aasembly pns.sed a resolution demamllng child-labor reform, and s<jme Metho¬ 
dist bodies, and some Kpl.scopallan hodle.s, and some Catholic bodies, although 
they are careful alwmt mixing up the church ami state, its they say. I have 
had generally the cooperation and sympathy <)f miidstcrs In this work. I should 
think the exception would Ire where the ministers were really subsidized by the 
manufacturers, where part of their salaries was r>ald by the mills, and most of 
them fee! that they have a more imiswtant work than that of advocating child- 
labor reform; and to do that would injure their other work of ministerial 
guidance, although I have known some earnest ailvocutes of child-labor reform 
from that source. 

Commissioner Lennon. What have you observtsi os the effect upon the 
morals of the community of the employment of children—say as to the virtue 
of women and morality generally? 

Mr. McKelway. That depends a great deal upon the locality. The ordinary 
eotton-mlll village In the South is a rural community .still. In spite of the people 
living togeOier. They come from the country and the women are pure when 
th^ come there, and most of them remain pure. Sometimes In cotton mills 
located near cities I have heard some very bad things ns to the morals of the 
people, and there has been some testimony te that effect. It depends a little 
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on tile tradition of the mills themselves. Some mills have a bad repotatlon and 
otliers liave a good reputation. The most of them have good reputations as to 
the purity ot tiielr women. 

Comnds.sloner Lkn.non. it’hat effect doe.s tlie employment of children have 
npon the parent as to their Isiing industrious and looking after their own 
affairs? 

Mr. McKKLW.vy. I mu .speaking now of llie South. 

Ooinnil.ssloner Lknnon. Ves; and I am also. 

Mr. MoKki.way. In tlie colton-mill villages wlien u man moves from the 
country witli ids family to the cotton mill, if it is u lyplcul cotton mill, there 
is very little work tliat im can do. lie can not learn to spin or weave. If 
there is some rough work atsmt the mill or he c.sn he emi)loyed us u watchman, 
or somelldng (>f that sort, he can take work with the ndll, hut tlie tendency is 
for him, not tindliig a Job, to be supported iiy Ids wife and cldldren. 

ftoinmlssloner Lennon. 'I'hen tbe sup[iort liy his clilldrcn does tend to make 
him an idler? 

Mr, McKeoway. Ves; or a vagrant; and we liave some vagrant laws Intended 
to .reacli that. In widcli a vagraid is delined lo be wliere a man lives upon the 
earnings of his minor cldldren. 

Commissioner I.ennon. tVlial lias lasm llio effis-t ufion tlie social or industrial 
unrest? Do you lieiieve llie employmeni of young cldldren lias laid an effect 
upon that? You know tlnit is primarily wliat tids comnd.sslon is appointeil to 
study, tile conditions of social unrest. How does lids sidiject aft'ect tiiat? 

Mr. McKktAVAY. VVelt, tliat is a pretty broad question. Tliere is a general 
popular resetitmcnt against tlie e.^ploitation of cldldren; lliere Is no question 
about that. I tliink memliers of tin* lalsir unions feci tliat lliere is an economic 
question involved adversi- to tlie liesi Interests of labor. Tliev are, I think, 
esjieclally resentful of tin' emplojinenl of cldldren. and tliey know more about 
the situation tliun most iHsqile do. i tidnk tliert* is a growing fettling of resent, 
ineut among tlio operators tliemaelves at llicir lielplessness and about flic 
employment of cldldren. 

Tliey had a strike in Alitinfa last year; I liave not been to Atlanta since tlie 
strike in tlie Fulton Cotton A Packing Aiill; and tlie rmison we got through 
that legislallon in fieorgia Iasi summer was tlie part of the bill agalmst the 
eiiiiiloyment oi cldldren under 14 >(‘ars of age. .Some iiad enqiloved tlielr own 
cldldren under H jear.s, and said they were obliged lo do It, but they said they 
wanted a law to jirotect Iheni. 

Chairman Wai.sh. if there Is any other sugge.stion, Mr. McKelway. that ,vou 
want to make, we will be giad to have you do .so, as you understand our trend 
here. 

Mr. McKei.wvy. I do not know thal there is aiiylldng. 

Chulrmiin Wai sii. If there is aiiytliing Unit will tiirow light on the condition 
in the South in riampldet form that you wisli lo present, please <lo so. 

Mr. Mi'Kei.way. I will gel tliein together for you. 

(Mr. McKelway submitted tlie following pamplilets wrillen liy himself and 
isniUMl by the National Child l.alior Coniniittis. (Inc.), iO.") East Twetitv-ststoiid 
Street, New York City; “ Pampidet N’o. !)g. ('hlld Lalior in the Carolliias"- 
“ Pamiddet No. htS. Cldid Lalior In C.eorgia"; “Pamphlet No. I.'iO. Chilli 
Lnimr ill Teimessi'e "; ‘ Pamphlet No. 1(K). Child Labor in Mkssi.sslppi; and 
“Pampidet No. 171. Child Labor in Virginia.'' .Mso two other publications of 
the National Child Lalior Coiiiniillee. enlithsi “Tlie Child's lliirden in Oyster 
and Shrimp (tanneries'' and “The Uniform Child Labia- Law. Fouth Edition. 
Revlseil February, 11)12." Al.so other printial documents of the following titles; 
"Children Eligible for Emidoynient In the Mills, Factories, and Manufacturing 
Estahlishments in the Stale of Alabaina for the Year 1912. Brown Printing 
Co., Montgomery. Ala,”; “Ati Argument in Favor of Exempting ciotton Mills 
and Other Textile Industries from the Proposisl 54-Hour Labor Scheiiule”: 
“Hearings Before tbe Committee on Labor, House of Ue|iresentatlves (63d 
Cong., 2d sess.) on H. It. 12292 |Clilld-labor bill). Feb. 27. Mar, 9, and May 22, 
1914”; “H. R. IteiMirt No. 1400 ((i3d (-ong., .3d sess.)”; and two newspaper 
clippings, “ Merchant Marine by Subsidy Plan Warmly Endorsed—American 
Cotton Mamifartnrers at Memphis Endorse This Plan—Protest Against Chlld- 
laibor Law," Aslievllle (.N. C.) Citizen, Apr. 15, 191.5, nnd "Some Strong Chlld- 
l^ibor Farts, by J. S, .Mills,” the Atlanta News, no date.) 

Mr. McKkiwat. With reganl to the attitude of manufacturers, you will tind 
within this volume of tlie Fixleral bureau report of the whole story of child- 
labor legislatlou In the South up until 1908 very carefully written. 
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’ (See McKelway Exhibit No. 2.) 

Ohalnuan Walsh. That Is all, tlmnk you, Mr. McKelway. You will be 

oiir^*ti8 Cid 

We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock p. m. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, an adjournment was taken uhtll 2 o'clock 

p. B.) 

AITEBNOON SKSSIO.N—2 I'. M. 


Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Joseph Kobylak here? 

Mr. Kohylak. Ves. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Just take the chair, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH KOBYI,AK. 

Chairman Wai..sii. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Kohylak. Joseph Koh.vlak. 

Chairman W.\i..sn. Whal Is .\our oecupalioii? 

Mr. KtaiYi.AK. Coal miner. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Whal is jour natioiialily? 

Mr. Koiiyi.\K. Koliemian. 

('Iiairman Wai.sh. IIou Ioiil' ha\e jou heen in this eoiiiitr.v, Mr. Kohylak? 

Mr. Koini.AK. For liie last Jo jears. 

Chalrnian Waish. What has Iumui jour hiisiness all the time j'oii haye la^en 
here? 

Mr. Kohylak. (Hi. lU jears -,S ji'nrs aetiiis; in Ihe coal mines, and since that 
time I lielpisi Ihe coal miners on Ihe coal tipple u.s elieekweiahman. 

('Iialriiian Wiisii. What was jour oeeiijiatioii in tile oid country, Hohemla, 
Wfore you came iii'reV 

Jlr. Kohylak. Coal miner. 

Chairimiii IN'visii. How old a man are you? - 

Mr. Kohylak. Thirl j- three jears old. 

Clniirnian Waimi. Are jou a man of family? 

Mr. Koiiyi_\k. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .Married In lids country or ihe olil eoiinlry? 

Mr. Kohylak. In this eouniry. 

Chairman W visit. How many laiiKmiKi's do you speak? 

Mr. Kohylak. I spiuik (lerman, l*oti(uiiian. Slavish. I’olish. I.ithiianian. and 
a little hit of Fnalisli. 

Cliairinan Wai.sh. .\nd wliere liave you W'orkv'd as miner? Tell us now- In 
what loealith's. 

Mr. Kobyi.-\k. fjentleinen, I have tliese stateiaenls iirejiared in writlai; so 1 
can kIvo you everylliiuK e.vaetly. with the dates. 

Chairman Wai.sh. \Vell, I just want to locate yon here tirst ; you are the 
tteiitiemaii that reiMUdisI to this conimission .some liim* aao that .vou had hetui 
arresti'd for IhkIi treason? 

Mr. Kohylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.vi.sH. Aftainsl Ihe Htiile? 

Mr. Kohylak. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that jou like to make a statement? 

Mr. Kohylak. Ves, sir. 

Cliilirinan Walsh. In rejtard to jour experiences? 

Mr. Kohyi ak. Ves, sir. 

(.lhairmnn W.vlsh. Now, you saj jou have that luepared in vvrltliiK? 

Mr. Kohylak. Y'es, sir. 

Cliairniiin Walsh. Y'ery well. Viai may no ahead ari.d read it, Mr. Kohylak. 

Mr. K0BYI.AK (readlnttt : 

“Gkntlemen of the I'mtki) .States Coumissio.n ov lNDr.sTBiAL Uelattoiss: 
Having received your call to niifiear us witness and testify of my own ex¬ 
periences with the courts and with ttie oflleers of tlie inw, before I will proceed 
to tell yon, gentlemen of the committee, of my unrightfiil arrests, charges, and 
unlawful persecutions, which has greatly injured and damaged my name and my 
dear family, viz, trespasser, mule killer, siieak-easy ofierutor, black hander, 
rioter, highwaymen like Intent to injure, robljer, rniKT, and treason charge. I 
face last in this present 13-month coal-miner strike in ea.«tern Ohio, compelled 
to stay In Jail under $10,000 bond. 

“ Kindly note that I am not a salary-paid otllcer—nor an office keeper—I am 
only a inlue-camp local officer—simply a foreign coal miner. 
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“ Oentlemen o( the committee will pardon me for mistakes I make In talking 
the American language. 

"Now, I must go little into my life, to show you the road I have traveled In 
this time. In 1903 I migrated to America. I was 21 years of age. Ijocated in 
Jefferson County, Ohio, and began work In the coal mines and Joined the union— 
United Mine Workers of America. 

“Now comes the year 1906. I worked In the Bradley mines property of the 
United Slates Coal Co. A strike took place In that district. There was no 
trouble. Everything went along peacefully. The United States Cool Co. con¬ 
demned our union, U. M. W. of A., and Immediately hlre<l a few hundred private 
guards, generally called gunmen, together with hundreds of scabs and pro¬ 
ceeded with their work. 

“ Striking miners at Plum Hun mines, also property of the United States Coal 
Co., under the threats of brute force by the hirelings of the coal camp, they, the 
miners, hud to surrender—then the camp Iwgan to mine coal. The same com¬ 
pany attempted to do with Bradh'y mines—put ui) refle<'tors—made trenches for 
themselves—troubling the strikers, etc. The miners have seen all this—what 
to do. The strikers at Plum Uun received no help, hu<l to surrender. Bradley 
strikers were In the same |M)sltlon. Surrender? No. So they decided to de¬ 
fend their homes anil their families. The hirelings make no progress, so they 
get ready for wholesale murder. 

" July 1,1906, for tmire than four hotirs the gunmen Are continuously Into the 
strikers’ homi'S. Didn’t care for women and children. Their motto was to kill 
whole business—looked to me so. The strikers thank the traitor the hirelings 
had among thoTuselves. From him the miners received warning In time so they 
place themselv(‘s with their families In safety, and yet the bloodshed took place. 
Then the Ohio State Mllilla came. Strikers would not give up the strike. Tlie 
United States Coal Co. began to realize the strikers would not give up, so 
the company recognlztsl the union and strikers returned to work. 

“The strike laste<l four months and contrihnt<'d lots to my experience. 

" In 1907 I changed the work place from Bradley to Plum Uun mines. I found 
there big misunderstandings among the miners, which caii.sed hig trouble to 
themselves and to the union, and the company had always benefited by It. It 
was and Is now the greatest enemy of tlie orgiinized labor oTid at present this 
company hires nonunion labor. The working conditions were bad and the bosses 
rough to the miners. I.ocnl strike was calk'd, miners divided themselves—some 
struck and some went to work. I.iltle riot took place and the result was strike 
was lost. Rome were arresl('d and lots discharged. 

“ Mr. William (Jreen, district president of the Dhio miners, U. M. W. of A., 
and Mr. Watkins, suhdlslrlct president of the eastern Dhio miners, U. M. 
W. of A., appeared on the scene at Plum Uun to reorgatdze that place and put 
It right. A meeting was called of all the miners and I w’as appointed by the 
already named officers of U. M. W. of A. for mine committee to represent the 
coal miners. Appointment was accepted unanimously by the miners, and by 
the mine management of the llnited Rtates Coal Co. 

“1 had a big Job on hand. First, I began to organize the miners and had 
success. The miners, well orgaidzed, naturally begun to ask for their rights 
which they were entitle<l to under the mining law and agrwment to which 
the company had agreed and signed. Many times the company willfully violated 
the contract and the law, even over my protest they did." 

Chairman Walsh. Vlolnlv'd what contract? 

Mr. Kobyiak. Between the miners and the coal companies. 

Chairman Walsh. How did they violate the contract? 

Mr. Kobylak. They have signed a contract that the miners have a right to 
pick out a checkweighman from among their own ranks, and they have not 
done that 

Chairman Walsh. They would not do that? 

Mr. KonYi.AK. The men elect me in the right way, and they say the mine 
had asked to remove me. 

Commissioner Lknnon. They broke the contract by shutting the mines down 
without regular process under the agreement; wasn’t that It? 

Mr. Kobylak. They vlplated the contract by shutting the mine and asked 
that I should lie removed. When the contract granted the right to the miners 
and also the mining law. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Kobylak (reading): 
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“ In all cases I wus the spokesman. It was my duty to be, as member of the 
mine committee. With a few shutdowns and with help of the mine Insiwctor we 
compel the company to respect a little the minliiK law of Ohio. 

“ Better working conditions we have secured with strikes. ■ We were com¬ 
pelled to take such action because the bosses refused to grant the miners any¬ 
thing they asked for. The bosses were not satislled with my actions, they 
looked for chance to get rid of me and la'gau with persecution. Mule killer 
In the mine was the first charge aguiiist me, but their i)lun was so weak that 
they give It up. Then they sliiit down the mine In which I work, refuse to 
place me In other mine, but tlie miners all togetlier, iiicliidlng those who were 
hired In 1906 as strike breakers to break tlie union by tin' I'nlted States 
coal Co. were orgaiilziHl al.so, electisl me for their checkweighman to repre- 
S(‘nt them on the coal tipple and s(*e that their coal is weighiHl correctly, and 
for secretary and treasurer. 

“ Immediately the company shut down all of their mines. This hapitened In 
September, 1909. The company violated the contract and the mining law. 
Mr. William llreen, president of the Ohio miners, took up tlie ca.se, and wlien 
company refuseil to comidy wltli tlie law or contract lie onlcrtsl a strlka 
The strike lasted 111 days. Tlie cmniiany gave n|i, and 1 was reinstated us 
checkwelglimua, lint file company did not sloi> working to get me out." 

('hiiiriiuin W.VLsii. Had you liad a clieckwelglimiiu hefore you went ill at 
that tipple? 

Mr. Kobyi..\k. Yes, sir. [Coiilinuos reading:] 

“ It proceednl witli its crisiked business in tlie name of violence, hut my 
fellow mine workers stood witli me and prevented all kinds of dirty iiltncks 
made liy tlie representatives of tlie United States Coal Co. against me, wlilch 
caused about six more strikes, in all of wliicli the coniiiaiiy was the lo.ser.” 

(tlmirman W.m.sh. WInit objections did tlie opcralors Imvo to your being 
checkweighman, Mr. Kobylak, if any? 

Mr. Kohvi.,mc. 'I’ho miners would appoint mo to represent tlie miners in tho 
mine. 1 was siiokesman, iiiid in doterminliig tin; riglits, you know, under Ihs 
contract. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Before this time? 

Air. Koi(vi..\k. Yes, sir. 

Cliairmtin W\r..sir. Then joiir idea is that they objected to you liecaitse you 
were the spoko.sman of tlio miners? 

Mr. Kuiiyi.ak. Yes. 

Chiiirman W.m.sh. Wliiit did tliey say? How did they put it? 

Mr. Kohyi.ik. Well, tlicy simply say, “We don't want liliii." 

Chairman Walsh. Hid tliey .say wliy they did not want you? 

Mr. Kobylai;. No. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, go ahead. 

Air. Kohyl\k (reading) : 

“One evening four policemen liretik into my lioiiio, arrestod mo without war¬ 
rant, drove me for about 7 miles before sijiilre, and cliargo tlmt I am speak- 
eiLsy operator.” 

Chairman AYalsh. A'ou say “ sjieak-easy oiierator ” ? 

Air. Koiivlvk. A'es. 

Chuirnian Walsh. Wliat is that? 

Mr. Koiiyl.\k. Soiling li(|iior; and they dragged mo off 7 miles, and I had 
to walk liack. Tliey did this so I would not iipisoir on tlie tipple the next day, 
and so tlie miners would got excitod if you remove me; they will have no 
miners on the tipple, and tills speak-easy hiislmsss Is a .serious thing among 
the miners, beoniise yon know it is a very bad kind of buslne.ss. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well, was there an Information ever filed against you 
for running tho .speak-easy? 

Air. Kobylak. N’o, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they take you before the magistrate? 

Air. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you have a trial? 

Air. Kobylak. Yes. They took me there lieforc the squire and charge that 
I am a speak-easy operatcr, and he discharger! me. 

Chairman Walsh. He discharged you, and you went back home? 

, Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you had to walk back? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir; after he asked me a few questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Right there, did you keep a siieak-easy at any time? 
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Mr, Kobtujc. No, sir. 

Cbairwao Waisr. Go sbosa, 

Mr. Kobylak (reading): „ . u u 

“ The squire turned me loose, and / walked back. 

“One day two offlcers of the V. M. fK of A. come to my borne and ask 
me for ell union books, vouchers, receipts, bank book, and cash money. I 
wonder and ask what no on anyhow. ‘ Well,’ oiBcer answer, ‘you are charged 
with taking the union money. You are oharged so by the United States Coal 
Co.’ Both went over the books and the money and found everything correct 
They found that the charge was fal.se.” 

If the gentlemen will excuse me I will read the report of those two men 
who went over the books at the spwlal convention of the miners, and I will 
read the findings freferrlng to a large pamphlet!. This Is the proceedings 
of the special convention of the subdlstrict No. 5, of district No. 6, United 
Mine Workers of America, held In Wheeling, W. Va., In October, 1911. Vice 


Pivsldent Rapp (?) said; 

“ In exifianatlon of Brother Kobylak’s book, I will say that I went over them, 

In company with Krolher-, aial he got a detailc<l report, of which I can 

say I never saw a more complete, set of books kept In a more honest way, every¬ 
thing to show for every cent that has come In and every cent tliat has went out 
I never saw In my life a more complete set of bmik.s than I did In Brother Ko¬ 
bylak’s books.” 

That Is from one who went over the books. [Reads:] 

“In the month of Noveml)er, 1010, the comiainy offered me monthly Job— 
to quit the union and go on the eompany side. I Ignored the offer.” 

Chalnnnn Walsh. Who offered It to you? 

Mr. KonvLAK. Cffere*! by the superintendent three times, and the fourth time 
the mana.iier. Mr. Itidlilll?) came from Cleveland. 

Chairman Walsh. What Job did they offer you? 

Mr. Kobylak. To be the weigh boss. 

Chairman Walsh. For the company? 

Mr. Koihi.ak. Yes; for the company. [Continues reading:] 

“ In a short time, .lamiary. 1911, shutdown of all the mines took place again, 
and the company demanded the, removal of myself from all the miners. Th(> 
(»miiany falletl to break strike In about five month.s. so the company. In a con¬ 
ference at Cleveland, Ohio, made a new offer to the officers of the U. M. W. of A.; 
offered to pay for my lost tins' on strike, willing to buy my home and pay the 
exta'uses to move. I Ignored the offer again. The company went on with the 
fight to get me out, but surrendered after 11 months of .strike. During the 11 
months’ strike I was churgo<l as a blackhtinder, but charge was dismissed. I 
was reinstated as chcckwelghman again, hut only f<a' short time.” 

At Halt time, gentlemen, we laid a wise man Iti the proswuling attorney, and 
he did not send out with guards and rlffes after me. He simply sent a letter 
that he wislu'd to see m<'. Here Is the letter I have received from the prose¬ 
cuting attorney, ami I was charged for blackhandlug. [Reading;] 


lOIfice of the prosecuting attorney of Jefferson County. Stcuhcnvitle, Ohio, Jay S. Paisley, 
prosecuting uttorney.] 

May 8, 1911. 

Mr. Joe Kobylak, Rhodesdalo, Ohio. 

Dear Sib: If po-sslble, will you kindly call at my office In this city next 
Tlnirsday morning, as I desire to talk with you about matters which will no 
doubt be of interest to you and perhaps beneficial. 

Very triily. .voiirs, 

Jat S. Paisley. 


"The company, aroused again, hired a practical robber for weigh boss and 
private guard. Weigh boss began to steal by wholesale the coal', digged and 
loaded by the miners. Of course, shutdown took place again. On the 10th 
day of July, 1912, union asked the company to remove the weigh boss. Later on 
they did and asked for Investigation and that during that time I shonld stay 
off the tipple scale. That was granted to the company. I have proved the ro^ 
bery, but the company motto was to keep me off forever for all prices. 

“ Septemlier 10, 1912, an attack was made on me in the company store when 
I waited tor my mall by the new hired company guard and threatened with 
arrest I protested because I was la the United Stat«i post office, yet 1 was ar- 
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PMted About naif an hour later aa a trespass^. The superintendent, actlug as 
judge, turned me loose. 

September 25, 1912, a big meeting was called by Mr. John Moore, district 
president o( the Ohio miners, and C. J. Albasln, subdlstrlet president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. In tliat meeting I was reelected as check- 
welgliman on the cool tipple. A bloody riot twik place at that meeting outside 
tiie union hall, but the meeting Inside the hall went on pt'acefully. During the 
fight I was with the officers In the hall. Ne.'ct inonilng my.self. as per Instruc¬ 
tions and in the name of our constitution, contract, aiul the mining law, went 
on the tipple as miners’ chwkweighmaii. with the understantitng that If the 
United States Coal Co. reftised to have me there or try to shut down the mines 
I shall return to my home and the mine commllli'e place other man In my place. 
Kee|i on working—It was to my satisfaction. The Unltist Stall's Coal Co. did 
not notify me or the mine committee or the local union officers at all about 
what It Intendeil to do—plan was ready. .\a soon as I came to the tipple 
attack was imnie against me by the company guards. I was plaml In hand 
chains and thrown in the jail at Smithtleld, (thlo, charged with trespassing. 
The .si'eond day in Jail was read to me anolher charge—Inciting riot. The com¬ 
pany )nit their guards in Ihe union hall. Thi' local union officers were sus¬ 
pended and new clecti'd and proceeded with company guards in the union hall 
with their local business. In the Smllhlleld city there were enough farmers to 
buy near the whole city, yet the authorities rel'u.sed to aci'ept bond until two 
law.vi'rs came from Steubein llle, Ohio, and demandisl Ihe right under the law. 
The bond was then signisl, and I was released from Jail.” 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Who went on your bond? 

.Mr. Kobvi.ak. Karmer, for $500. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they know you; were they friends of yours? 

Mr. Kobyi.ak. Simiily surrounding farmers there. 

Chairman Walsh. Who procured them to go on your bond, If anyone? 

Mr. KoiiYi.tK. Nobody asked them to go; they simply volunteeretl to do so. 
[Ueads:) 

“ The United States (tool Co. have gained what they were after for long 
.Years—kept the guards for Ihe purpose to keep me oil' of their mini's at I’Inm 
Hun and Itradley. The guards are there to-ilay. 

I was trying to get work in the surrounding mlne.s, but could get none— 
binckllsteii. No money for leaving. I left my family—wife and four chil¬ 
dren—In,Ohio and went to West Virginia and then to I’ennsylvanla. No work 
for me nowhere. Miners of the Penolsseot mine, Pennsylvania, called a mis't- 
Ing and eh'cted me for their clns'kweighman. I slarlisl work there In Decem¬ 
ber. 1012. The working conditions were very bad. The miners naked the 
Penobscot Coal Co. from time to time to make betti'r, but without result. So 
the miners all together lay off January 7, 1013; told the suia-rlnlendent to fix 
up the mine; buy supplies so they all can work. Yet Instead of buying supplies 
the com|>any condemned the union miners and order the Pennsylvania .State 
police. I was arrested again without warrant, placisl in hand chains with 
eight other fellows, and tried In the company store at Penobscot (Pennsylvania)' 
mine. This happened January 23, 1913; was chargisl us highwayman like Intent 
to Injure. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that? 

Mr. Kobyi.ak. Dike highwayman, intend to Injure. That means I was on 
pike and would stop the workei’s w hen they go to work and threaten them not 
to go to work or I would kill them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the fact; had you had any trouble on the 
highway with any persons? 

Mr. KOBYI.AK. No, sir; I was not even there. I was in Ohio. When the 
mines sliut down I had nothing to do, so I went to my home. fContlnue.s 
reading;] 

“ Two squires pre.seut. They had no business there, Penobscot district was 
outside tlieir jurisdiction, as proved in big court at Washington, Pa., later on. 
and yet they open the court In said coal c'orapuny store. Act brutal. I have 
protester! and demandcrl they place us where we belong if they think we have 
violated any law. State police loosen my hands.” 

Chairman Walsh. Loosened your hands? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were on your hands? 

Hr. Kobylak. Chains, you know; handcuffs. [Reading;] 

"Squire sentenced me to leave the Penobscot district Inside of 24 hours. 
Ohio guard of Plum Bua lAlaes helping squire In the State of Pennsylvania 
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after State police left. I could do nothing; had no money to defend myself. 
I left the .State of Pennsylvania. Came back home to Ohio. 

“ In short time a special committee met me from Hush Run mines; asked me 
to be their cbeckwelghman. I accept the offer. Meeting was called, and I 
was elected by secret vote with ballots. The United States Coal Co., with 
their guards, together with the Glen Run Coal Co., did all they could to pre¬ 
vent me to start work In the Rush Run mines, property of the Glen Bun Coal 
Co., but falltsl. 

" I start work February 3, 1013. Everything went along good, but the coal 
company dhin’t like that.” 

Chairman Walsh. Were you not checkwelghraan at that time? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long had you been acting? 

Mr. Kobylak. 1 started on February .3, I!tl.3, and was nrrestiHl on March 29. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, before March 29, hud there been any outbreak of 
any kind? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir; everything went along peaceful. 

Chulrinan Walsh. Hud you had any meetings at which things were dis¬ 
cussed? 

Mr. KonyT.AK. We luul meetlng.s every two wwks; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Had there been any dIscu.sslon with reference to your 
work ns chcckwelghnnm? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Have you had any disputes with your company with 
reference to weights of coal? 

Mr. Kobylak. We had a few times when the scale was wrong; they had made 
the correction, you know; ami that Is all. [Reading:) 

“ March 29, 1913,1 was again arrested by the guard.s on the Wheeling & T.ake 
Erie Railroad, placed In .lull at Sndthlield, and tried In that city, where the 
coal comi)nny had control. Charged ns tre.spnsser again, found guilty, anil 
fined with the lightest sum of money by mayor to be found in the law book, 
imniely, $1). Even the citizens of that city have protested. No! There was 
no jinrdon for .Toseph Kobylak. I went to Jail, transferred to the Jefferson 
County Jail at Steubenville, Ohio. There I asked through attorney at law for 
a tu'w trial. The result was, ‘ No.’ 

“ In a very short time the Glen Run Coal Co. was compelled by the Rush 
Run ndners to deliver powder, according to the mining law. Into the ndne. 
The company got mad and raised the price on powder. The miners refused 
to buy and went on .strike .\ugnst 29, 1913. Big meeting was called September 
5, 1913, by the olllcers of the United Mine Workers of America. The coal 
company then reduced the price. 'I’hc lulner.s won the strike, and I was after 
the meeting again arrested, placed in hand chains, thrown Into Jail, and later 
released on $,1110 bond charged with attempt to rape, (irand jury dismissed 
the case. I responded anil sued the party for Injuring my character. At the 
bust moment the party came to my home and plead gidity—told me that he 
was a victim of one of the private guards of the United States Coal Co. Askeil 
me not to destroy bis home and to forgive him, which I did, and the following 
statement Is the result,” 

I have the statement signed by him and witnesses, which settled that ease 
at that time, because he was poor fellow. 

Chairman WAi.sit. TImt was the case you brought against 1dm? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did .you sue him for? 

Mr. Kobylak. $2,500. [Reading:] 

“ I, .Tames Kolar, hereby admit that on or about the 10th day of August, 
1913, and In the month of August, A. P. 1913, at Bradley and Dillonvale, In 
the county of .lefferson and State of Ohio, I made certain defamatory state¬ 
ments of and com’eridng the moral character of .Toseiih Keylask; said state¬ 
ments being contalneil In the petition of .Toseph Kobylak for damages filed In 
the court of common pleas of Jefferson County; , 

“Now therefore let It be known that I, James Kolar, hereby retract, with¬ 
draw, disavow, and recall said defamatory statements and admit that the same 
were erroneous and untrue, and that I was persuaded and Induced to make 
saW remarks and statements by one Thomas Pyle, a private guard In the employ 
of the United States Coal Co., at Plum Run, Jefferson County, Ohio. 

"In addition to this retraction, I have agreed to pay all the costs in the 
action comiuence'l against me for damages by Joseph Kobylak, Including bis 
attorney’s fees, the witnesses, and his individual expenses. 
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•* I make this statement In Justice to Jos^h Kobylak anti for the purpose of 
riehting the wrong I have done him. 

“Jaues Kolas. 


" Signed In presence of: 
“ .Taues Pitny. 

“ Blanche Hose.” 


“ Tlien came the j’car 1014. The contract between the miner.? and the coal 
operators expired March 31, 1914. We, the miners, werp willing to w'ork until 
May 20; that day tlio Oreen law ‘run of mine’ took efTect. The Ohio coal 
operator.? refu-setl to let us work to that date and rtin the miners out, and 
shut them down April 1, 1014. Locked out over 40,000 miners. Ignoretl the 
new law ‘rnn of mine,’ and the fight hegan. .Mxnit three nuniths Inter the 
operators In the Hocking Valley district and the ('amhrldge district agreed to 
abide by the hnv of State, contract being signed with the miners July In.st, 
under which 27,000 miners retnrnerl to work. 

"The eastern Ohio mine owners hegan then ironhling the peaceful strikers. 
Through their agents and gunmen they have used all kimls of tricks to brtaik 
up the ranks of the strikers; begin with o[)en shop. liire<l nonunion men, evict¬ 
ing the inlncr.s’ families out of their homes, etc. When Mr. .loe Kttor was In¬ 
vited by 16 local uidons to speak to them on tin' labor (piestion In general last 
June the coal operators thought that wonhl he a nice chance to make trouble, 
and then to get the State militia, and then breaking the strike if possible. I 
honor Gov. Cox for his wi.sc act In keeping the militia home. The company’s 
jirovokers were on the Job wilh their press, but faile<l. So the comptiny jiro- 
vokers began to tldnk of other idans, especially the agents and guard.? of the 
I'nltfsl States Coal Co. got busy; organized trouble at Bradley, whleli took 
jilaco In July. Immediately Mr. Willard, manager of the company, telephoned 
to the .Tefferson County SherllT and orilered him to go to Brailley and tlx up the 
strikers that Mr. Willard dbln’t like, an<l that he, Mr. Willard, would pay the 
bill (last words 1 took of testimony given by sheriff In court). Sheriff ful¬ 
filled the orders and sent automobile after automobile wilh deputy sherlfTs to 
Bradley; had swurlty to [lay them .$.5 per day. Wholesale arrests began, the 
deputy .sheriffs acting bridal, walking among the strikers’ women, threatening 
them, langlied at lliem, saving, ‘Are you hnngrj ?’ and using profane language; 
‘We will feed ymi with this kind of bread,’ sliowing Ibein, the women, gun, 
bullebs, and throwing tlm bullets from one hand to another. 

“I was arrcslisl at Dlllonvalo July 20, 1014, wltbiait warrant again. I do- 
mandtHl It. hut I got rough answer hack. Drove na' to the county seat. There 
1 found out that I was charged with ‘treason’; placed me In the county Jail at 
Stenbenvllle and kept me there 43 days under .$10,(K)0 bond. I don’t know 
what to say now. I guess the authorities did this for fnn. Tlie ITnIted States 
Coal Co. have so demanded and the authorities serve the bos.ses well. It looks 
to me so.” 

Chairman W’ALsn. W'ho filed the Information against yon, charging you with 
high treason? 

Mr. Kobylak. One was hy the. deputy sheriff, and demandctl by the United 
States Coal Co. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hat was the specification of treason; what did they 
.say In the Information that you did; that you levlerl war? 

Mr. Kobyjxvk. I have a copy of the warrants. If the gentlemen will so kindly 
read them. 

Chairman Walsh (reading): 

“ The State op Onto, 

“County of Jefferson, ss: 

“Before me. Henry F. Lawler, a Justice of the peace In and for the said 
county, personally came Edward D. Lucas, who, being duly eworn according to 
law, deposeth and salth that on or about the 16th day of .Tiily, A. D. 1014, In 
the county of Jefferson aforesaid, one .Joseph Kobylak unlawfully, willfully, ami 
maliciously did unlawfully levy war against this State, and knowingly adhere 
to the enemies of this State, giving them aid and comfort. In violation of sec¬ 
tion 12392 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio. 

“Edwabd D. Lucas.” 

These are copies? 

I, Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Obalrmaii Walsh. Was there any Information filed against Indlvldnals at 
that time charging them w(th treason? 
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Mr. Kobylak. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any such Information filed in the State, to your 
knowleilgeV I thought I heard there was some kind of information filed against 
Joseph Kttor? 

Mr. Kobyi.ak. Yes; later on. 

Chairman Walsh. In tlie .same jurisdiction? 

Mr. Kohvlak. Yes; l)ut in anotiier county. This happened in Jefferson 
County, and the same cliarge was nauie against Ettor in another county. 

Chairman Walsji. Were you arraigiMsl on this charge of treason? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; tiiey brouglit mo hefore a Justice of the pence. 

Cliairnian Walsh. And the Justice of tiic peace Used your bail? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; at $1(1.000. 

Clmlritmn Walsh. Did you endeavor to get bail? 

Mr. Kobylak. 1 was not In posilion at tliat time to get .$10,000. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. How long did you remain in Jail? 

Mr. Kobylak. Forty-tlirec days. 

(.ihalrimin Wal.sh. How did yon finally get out? 

Sir. Kouylak. 1 liad my wife and five children, and they were eight montiis 
on strike, and they liad notidng at liome to eat; and tlie citizens of the city 
begun to fital out wlmt was going on, and they simply found it out—that It 
was only fixed up in tlie name of Hie company—so tliey reduced tlie bond from 
.$10,000 to .$2,.'i00, and I wins released. 

(ihairraan Walsh. Did some one go on your bond? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; farmers went on my lioiiti. 

Cliairnian Walsh. M’lio was Jlr. I.iiea.s, wlio files this information? 

Mr. Kobylak. Deputy slierllf of .leffcrson County. 

Ctialrnmn Walsh. 1 .see liere is anotiier iiiforniation tliat looks like it might 
he an amended information tliat Commissioner Welustock culled my attention 
to, dated July 20, 1014. 

Mr. Kobylak. That is tlie date it liappeiied. 

Cliairnian Wal.sh. It says; 

Thk Sta'i'k ok Ohio, County of Jefferson, ss: 

Before me. Henry F. Dawler. a justice of the peace in and for the said county, 

liersonally came-, wlio, being duly sworn according to law, dcp(>.seth 

ami saitli tliat on or about Hie-day of-, A. 1). 101—, in the county 

ot .tefferson aforesaid, one--. unlawfully, willfully, and nialiclovLsly 

liavlng knowhstge Hint certain persons about to commit treason, unlawfully and 
willfully omitted and refused to give information tliereof to tiie governor of this 
State, a judge of this State, or the ITesldeiit ot the United State's, in violation 
of .section 12300 of the Hevlsed Statutes of Ohio. 

Edwabd D. Uucas. 

Sworn to and subscrilied before me, in tlie county aforesaid, tlil.s 20th day ot 
July, A. D. 1014. 

lIltNBV F. Lawleb, 

Justiee of the Peace. 

I 8c>e that is a dilTerent section; were two charges presented against you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have information of anv person who was going to 
commit treason? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Chnlrman Walsh. Or who was going to levy war against the State? 

Mr. Kouvlak. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you levy war against the State yourself? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when your bond was fixed at $2,600 you say you were 
released on ball? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever go back for trial? 

Mr. Kobylak. I demanded hearing, and it was granted to me by the probate 
judge, and when the time arrived I had 11 witnesses, and the prosecuting 
attorney protestisl against it. and tlie probate judge accepted his protest and 
postponed tlie hearing, and then Hie grand jury, when they were In session, 
refused to Indict me and postpoiiiHl it to the next grand Jury, and then the next 
grand Jury met, and so they dismissed the case. 
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Chairman VVaish. Ton were still under bond all that time? 

Mr. KiWTtAK. Tes; still under bond. 

Chairman Walbh. How long a time elapsed lietween the discharge of the first 
grand Jury and the convening of the second grand jury t 

Mr. Kooylae. About a month. 

Cliulrniiin Waush. When you wore dischargeii, did you come Into open court? 

Mr. Kohylak. No, sir. 

Chulrmuii Walsu. How did you get Infonuniton you could go about your 
way? 

Jlr. Kobyi.ak. I got a telephone from iny attorney—from my lawyer. 

Chalrnian Walsh. What year did you come to this country? 

Mr. Kobylak. 190.1. 

Commls.sioner Cakhetso.v. The allegation of that John IHh' Information Is for 
acts committed in 1901? 

Chairman Walsh. No; this is meant for 1914; the numeral Is not carried out. 

(Jo ahead, Mr, Kohylak. 

Mr. Kohylak (reading) ; 

“They ket'p on arre.sting and renrrc.sting me under all kinds of charge.s. Tct 
I didn't have no trial, even a heading, tills time In Jefferson County .seat. 

“The tronhle with nu' was that I was active among the strikers not to give up 
and help strengthen the .solidarity of the strikers, to coniia'I the mine owners, 
the violators of the Ohio law, to respect lhi> State law, namely, ‘run of mine.’ 
The coal barons struck against the ‘run of mine' Slate law, starving thousands 
of miners and their families. They were not charged with ‘tren.son’; they 
wi'fe not enemies to the State. Oh, no; they were safe. Itut myself, on tin' 
other hand, I commit the awful crime of ‘ treu.soii,” bis'aiise I am a union man, 
believer in one Industrhil union of all the workers. I think I have that right. 
The capitalists are members of their union; the company are believers In trusts, 
which they already practice. 1 believe to defend ourselves when we are fac«l 
with threats of brute force, like our brothers wore at Colorado, Michigan, and 
other places. 

“ I am marrletl In this country, I have now six little children, and am a 
cilizen of Ihe United Statc.s. I have no shi>w In the courts of Justh'e at all. 
1 Vila not in-osecuted, but persecuted, by the authorities whenever the bosaes 
hav(‘ asked It. 

“ My opinion and conclusions regarding the law and Its enforcement In con¬ 
nection with Industrial matters generally I have not very much to say. How- 
e\cr. I do welcome laws which give protection to the working class. 

“ I < ome to the conchtslon that the pathway for a Itetter, higher, and nobler 
life of all lays ttp to the workers themselves. We, the workers, neeil educa¬ 
tion—free in-css, free speech, and free assemblage is most necessary for otir 
lirogrcss and to new life. Keep the stopjjers oft free pre.ss, .speech, and ns- 
scmltlage away, togt'ther with all kinds of gttnrds frotn labor meet lugs, and we 
will have peace soon.” 

Tf the gptitlemen will allow me to read a report of Senator Green regarding 
Ibis rnlted States Coal Co. In open convention- 

riiairman Walsh (Interrupting). The report of whom? 

Mr. K(aiYLAK. Of Senator Green; he was president of the Ohio miners five 
or six years ago, but he Is now State senator. (Rends;] 

“ Senator Gbkkn. With the permission of the convention I would like to make 
a few remarks. I may be able to throw a little light on this proposition now 
pending If there are no ob3e<*tlons. 

“ When I was i)resldent of the district organization Brother Joe Kobylak 
was elected checkwelghuuin at Plum Run, and when he was elected check- 
weigman the United States Coal Co. refused to allow him to go on the tipple. 
As a result of that I ordered n strike at the mine, and had a conference with 
Mr. Willard and the mine committee at Plum Run. At that conference a 
settlement was reached and we compelled the United States Coal Oo. to 
allow’ Brother Kobylak to go on the tipple. 

“ It seems that ever since that time the United States Coal Co. has kept 
up their opposition to Brother Kobylak acting as checkwelghman for the miners 
at Plum Bun.” 

I have also a letter here, there was a different kind of business) and this 
boy Is clerk of Berry County, Ohio, and this letter is from Shawnee, Ohio, and 
Is as follows [reads); 

“ I have made more money than I would make up there, and I did not 
have to steal to make It, neither. How Is the new welghmaster cutting It? 
Is ho honest or not?” 
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Then he went on with personal matters [rends]; 

“ Joe, you watch yourself and be on the guard, us they will try to get you, as 
I told you when I was there; you are too honest for them,” and so forth. 

This Is the letter from the man when the welghmaster asked him to steal 
the coal that resigned and quit and said he would not steal, and went back 
home and wrote me this letter, warning me to be on my guard. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you W'orking now, Mr. Kobylnk? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. We were over 13 months on strike. 

Commissioner Lennon. The strike was settled a few days ago? 

Mr. Kobylak. Last Saturday night. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you at any time own your own home, Mr. Kobylak? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir; I owned two homos; and when I got marrle<l my 
Wife had three cows and was selling milk, and she put up a home, and I was 
Working In the mine on tiio maclilne and I had a home. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have tliem paid for? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was (ho value of tlicm? 

Mr. Kobylak. $2,,100. 

Chairman Walsh. Both of tliem? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon save any money as a miner aside from this? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir; when we start, you know, and I was working on the 
machine. 

Chairman Walsh. What salary did you receive as checkweighman? 

Mr. Kobylak. $3.44 a day. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you retain your property through all this trouitle? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir; when they began to persecute me so I liad to sell 
the cows and everything, and then the home, now I have to lose home, it 
belongs to the lawyer that loaned me money in my troubles. They have taken 
my home, but they have pubii.shed I am the property destroyer, and the fact 
remains tliat they have destroyed my property. 

Chairman Walsh. How much have you had to pay attorneys for defending 
you In your various cases? 

Mr. Kobylak. Pretty near .$200, between .$1.')0 and .$200. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money do you receive us treasurer of your or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr. Kobylak. I have received .$0 when I was woriiing and when Idle I re¬ 
ceived nothing. 

Clialrman Walsh. Six dollars per month? 

Mr. Kobylak. For treasurer, and ,$0 for linanclnl .secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did tlie company take tlie same attitude toward any 
other checkweighman ns they did against you? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir; not in that st>ction; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what is your theory of tills record you gave as the 
record of a great many series of troubles, and from your standpoint a very 
vindictive pursuit of you personally? W'liat Is your idea as to what caused 
that? What was there about you or your actions timt would incite that ani¬ 
mosity ? 

Mr. Kobylak. Gentlemen, I would say, not knowing any better, of course, there 
is a lot of foreigners, and I was the best spokesman in tlie Knglish language, 
and they appointed mo as mine committee to interpret matters, and they told 
me to be straight, and I was straight, and when they asked me to do something 
like maybe this kind I objected. 

' Chairman Walsh. Who told you to be straight? 

Mr. Kobylak. The officers, to be straight; and I was working straight and 
demanding the rights under the law and the contract, and they worked against 
me. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie officers of what? 

Mr. Kobylak. Of the local union. 

Chairman Walsh. You speak more languages than the average foreigner? ' 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were the medium that they useil to present their 
grievances to their employers? 

Mr, Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was there anyone else there In that district similarly 
situated that spoke the same number of languages that you did and took the 
some course that you did, approximately, or about the same course tliat you 
did? Do you understand what I mean? , 
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Mr, Kobtlak. Tes, sir; I do. No; I don't know that there was any other man. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the only one that spoke that number of languages 
and were fit to do that work? 

Mr. Kobylak. Of course, there was In the other district or other counties, 
there might be, but In that particular place there was nobody but myself. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you another thing: Now, you culled 
the attention of many persons to this record that had been made against you, 
or that you claimed was made against you? 

Mr. Kobylak. What do you moan? 

Chairman Walsh. You called attention to the troubles that.you had and had 
somebody communicate with this commission some time ago and asked to be 
here? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Some months ago, many monllis ago? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, after a considcridile lapse of time a subpoena was 
served on you to appear before this commission? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, <Ud the newspapers pul)lish anything in regard to 
your being summoned to appear? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tlie newspaper clipping? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. I liave one. 

Chairman Walsh. Ucad that to the record, if it is tin* one 1 tlilnk It Is. 

Mr. Kobylak (reading) : 

“ Kobylak May Be Deported—Rusli Run Miner May Face Charge of Treason 
at Washington—Actus('d of Being Follower of Ettor in Strike Zone. 

“It is entirely probable tliat .Toseph Kobylak, Rush Run (Ohio) miner, will 
be haled before the olliclals of the Department of Labor and ilie immigration 
offlcial.s In Washington, D. C., In the next few weeks to face a charge of depor¬ 
tation from the country on a charge of trea.son. 

“Kobylak Is accused of being one of the followers of ,Toseph ,T. Ettor, famous 
labor lender of the Industrial Workers of the World, who visited Belmont 
County and the strike zone last fall. He was one of the men indicted by the 
Jefferson County grand .lury ”- 

Chairman Walsh. Indicted by the grand jury? 

Mr. Kobylak. A'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you indicted? 

Mr. Kobylak. I was not: Ettor was. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Ettor was Indicted? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. [Continues rending article:] “For l>elng implicated 
In the riot at Bradley when the I. AV. AV. movement was at its height, but the 
case never came to trial. 

“ It Is said that Government officials have taken up the matter and will sum¬ 
mon Kobylak before them for an inv<>stigation. It is uncertain whether or not 
Kobylak is a naturalized citizen, but ns lie 1ms six or seven children born In 
this country his friends claim that lie lias an excellent chance of being cleared.” 

Chairman Walsh. Have you your citizenship papers? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you final papers? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Chairman W,\lsh. lias ever any question been raised about your citizenship? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhnt became of the charge of trea.son that was lodged 
against Mr. Ettor? 

Mr. Kobylak. They have charged him with treason, and they asked him If 
he will leave the county—Belmont County. They will dismiss the case. 

Chairman Walsh. They would dismiss the charge of high treason If he 
would leave the county? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. And did he leave the county? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And then they did not prosecute him any further? 

Mr, Kobylak. No : let him loose Immediately. 

Commissioner Lbnnon. Is the 1. W. AV. an Industrial movement, or Is It a 
political movement? 
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Mr. KonYL.\K. It Is an Industrial movement. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was there something else you had there? 

Mr. Koiiyi.ak. Yes. This is a letter, I think—it Is one of the causes they 
got against me [reading]: 

Rhodesdale, Ohio, October S, 191i. 
Chief Inspeotok of Mines, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear StR; Some of the miners working for the Glen Run Coal Co., Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, in the E<lg(ir mines, Nos. 1 and 2, located 2 miles east of Dilion- 
vale, Ohio, .Tefferson Count.v, report to me about tipple of said mine that said 
tipple there is absolutely rotten, dangerous for the miners to work there on said 
old, rotten tipple. They further reported that in quitting time come on said 
tipple about 2(K) miners to see their weight on the checkwelghman sheet. Some 
of the practical miners working tliere claim that if nobody will take care of said 
old rotten tipple and the work will go on continuously some these days will 
break down and kill and Injure lot of the miners. Kindly give careful con¬ 
sideration to this .short report and investigate before will be too late. 

Yours, very truly, 

.Tos. Kobylak, Secretary, 


Chairman Walsh. To whom was that letter sent, Mr. Kobylak? 
Mr. Kobylak. To the chief mine inspector of the State of Ohio. 
This Is the reply [reading]: 


State of Ohio, State Mining Department, 

Columbus, Ohio, October 5, 191S. 

Mr. .Toseph Kobylak, 

Secretary L. V. No. 2735, Rhodesdale, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: We have your letter of 3d instant this morning in regard to condi¬ 
tion of tipple at Nos. 1 and 2, Edgar mine of the Glen Run Coal Co., near 
Dillonvale, in .Tefferson County, Ohio. 

I expect to be in your vicinity week after next and will make a personal In¬ 
spection of said tipple sometime after the 14th of this month, as I have engage¬ 
ments every day up to that time. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory, I remain. 

Very truly, yours, 


J. C. Davis, 

Chief Inspector of Mines. 


Chairman Walsh. Did he make an Inspection of the tipple? 

Mr. Kobylak. They did later on, because I have seen them making repara¬ 
tion there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they repair the condition and put it In proper shape? 

Mr. Kobylak. Not exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. What did they do about it? 

Mr. Kobylak. They went up and make it better, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the State make an inspection? 

Mr. Kobylak. Made an insiiectlon and forced the company, you know, to fix 
up the tipple. 

Commissioner I,ennon. Did you file that kind of complaints—is that the only 
one you ever filed or did you file other ones? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, I have filed lots of them—plenty of them. 

Commissioner Eennon. Then, probably that may be the reason why the coat 
company did not like you around there? 

Mr. Kobylak. It looked to me so, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock says he has some questions he would like 
to ask you. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just one question, if you will pardon me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is Secretary Greene familiar with this story pretty 
well all through? 

Mr. Kobylak. Mr. Greene, he Is partially; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said, Mr. Kobylak, that the officers of your 
union told you to be honest? 

Mr. KoBYKtK. Yes. 

Commissioner, Weinstock. As a checkwelghman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 
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Commlasloner Weinstock. And that you were lionest as a checkweighman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you believe that the fact that you were honest 
as a checkweighman is one of the reasons, If not the principal reason, why the 
company treated you as it did? 

Mr. KobylaK. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that right? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many eheckwelghmen were there in that 
territory? 

Mr. Kobylak. A checkweighman on each mine. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many miners in the district? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, over 15,000 miners, and about 60 or 70 camps. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And each camp liad its own checkweighman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinsi-ock. Electeil by the men? 

Mr. Kobyi.ak. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To represent them and see that they got a .square 
deal? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Now', in reply to a question put to you by Com¬ 
missioner Walsli as to whetlier tlie company liad treated all the otlier check- 
weighinen as they did you, you answered timt they had not; that you were the 
only one that had been treated that way? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; in that section. 

Commis.sloner Weinstock. Well, tlieu, were tliese otlier checkw'elglimeu, so 
far as you know, tionest? 

Mr. Kobylak. AVell, I don’t know atxmt that, you know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any reason to believe that they were 
dishonest ? 

Mr. Kobylak. I know a few that they simply have to respect the company, 
you know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How' do you mean—I'esiiect the company? 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, when the coal is run over tlie scri'en and went in the pan, 
it is weighed, but if it is not weighed and is run direct in tlie railroad car and 
you don’t say nolhing, you know', then tliey like it; but wlien tliere was a coal* 
cur not weighed, I say, “Boys, we got to get tlie i-est of (lie coal in tlie pan, so 
wc can w’eigh it.” 

Commissioner Wein.stock. IVell, are we to understand tliut some of the 
checkwelglimen were not square to tlielr own fellow workers? 

Mr. Kobylak. I will say not—some of them. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Well, would the men stand for that if they knew 
the man they elected to watch out for their interests was not square with tlieni? 

Mr. Kobylak. If they w’ore organized well, tliey would remove liini. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if he is allowed to remain at his Job. it is fair 
to assume that they believe lie is acting squarely for tliem? Weil, now, if 
tliere are 60 or 70 mines tliere, and eacli of tlie mines has its checkw'eighman 
and these checkwelglimen have held their Jobs for some considerable time, it 
would indicate that the men believed them to be honest? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, yes; and some of them are honest, you know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All right. Now, if the comiianies do not perse¬ 
cute them ns you say tliey liave persecuted you, tlie fact of your being honest 
and watcliing out for the interests of tlie men can not be tlie reason of that 
persecution, can It? If that were true ami were tlie reiusons, tliey would be 
peseeuting all these other men who were lionest ns well as persecuting you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Y'es; hut consider that I hml work to do with all the foreign¬ 
ers on my hands, you know; all kinds of nnllonalities. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Haven’t the otlier checkweighman foreigners? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir; mostly Americans and talk one language. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was yours the only company that emplo.ved for¬ 
eigners? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, no; the foreigners was there, but the clieekweighman was 
not In a position to speak so many different languages as I did, and the for¬ 
eigners they naturally came to me and asked me to be their Interpreter to 
carry grievances to the company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you acquainted with some of those other 
eheckwelghmen? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. ■ 
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Clittlrman Waish. Well, those that you knew, were they Americans or for¬ 
eigners? 

Mr. Kobylak. Some were Americans and some were foreigners. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And what proportion of them, so far as you 
know, were Americans and w'hat proportion were foreigners? 

Mr. Kobylak. I might say about half and half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I suppose they had foreigners In every mine, 
didn’t they? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir; nearly every mine. Comparatively few Americans. 
Well, 20 or 30 or maybe 60 Americans, and the rest foreigners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if It Is true, the fact that you have stated, 
the fact that you said you were being honest and watching out for the welfare 
of the workers, as you said, instead of that being the cause of their treating 
you as they did, what was the cause? What had you done to antagonize 
them? Do you know nhat I mean by “antagonize”? 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, tlie liest way I can explain to you from my standpoint i 
Is that I insisted upon when they have signed a contract to respect it—to re¬ 
spect the contract. 

Commissioner Weinstocxc. That is, the men Insisted upon it? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And It was your duty to see that the contract 
was lived up to? 

Mr. Kobylak. Ci'rtainly; as the mine committee it was my duty to do so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, whenever you found the company 
breaking a contract, it was your place to call attention to it and insist upon 
Its being carried out? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Comnnssioner Weinstock. And wasn’t that the duty of every checkweigh- 
man? 

Mr. Kobylak. That was the duty of every chcckweighraan. 

Commissioner W’einstock. ’Tlien if there were checkwiaghmen did as yon did, 
they would be an antagonistic against those—against all these others as 
against you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; every eheckwelghman W'ho made an attempt they have 
removed him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I understand you to say, Mr. Kobylak, that you 
are an I. W. W.? 

Mr. Kobylak. If it is the understanding tliat the I. W. W. is the Industrial 
Workers of the World, yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, are the other checkAvelghmen also members 
of the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Kobylak. A few. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were they treated ns you were treated? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien tiio fact of your being an I. W. W. was 
not the reason, becau.se if that were the reason they would have treated all 
I. W. W.’s ns they treated you. Therefore, there must be some other reason. 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; but the company began the persei ution before I became 
an Indu.strial Worker of the World. You see I joined that organization In 
1912, and I had some cases on hand before that time. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. What proportion of the workers In your mine were 
members of the I. W. W.? How many miners employed In the mine you were 
working In? How many employed altogether? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, In that Plum Run mine, 450; and In the mine where I am 
working now, 300 or 350. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then out of that number, how many are mem¬ 
bers of the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Kobylak. Only a few—10 or 15. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, were you one of the organizers of the 
I. W. W.? 

Mr. Kobylak. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were not. Did you preach or make speeches 
In favor of I. W. W.’lsm? 

Mr. Kobylak. I made talks on the streets—not speeches; but I have made 
talks on Industrial unionism. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Now, what doctrines did you preach to the 
men when you talked to them about I. W. W.’lsm? What did you say to them 
about it? • . ... 
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Mr. Kobtlak. Naturally, I told them the only way Is for the workers to be 
organized on the industrial field and not be divided into locals and districts, and 
so on; but to have one great union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you preach sabotage? 

Mr. Kobylak. Sabotage? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. You know what I mean by sabotage. 

Mr. Kobylak. I know what it means. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Injuring the machinery of your employer when 
there is any trouble? 

Mr. Kobylak. By sabotage I understand if the bo.ss paid badly, you know- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Kobylak (continuing). To not work so much. That is my understand¬ 
ing of sabotage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; the real meaning of sabotage is to put sand 
In the machinery and to cripple the machinery in any way they can and to 
injure the employer and destroy as much of the product as they can and to 
ilestroy his profits wherever they can. That is the full meaning of sabotage, 
us I understand, as interpreted by tlie autliorlties. 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, by sabotage, I mean if the boss refused to grant a living 
wage to the workers that he slb?tll return bad work, you know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ton have been familiar--• 

Mr. Kobylak (continuing). To injure iiis outcome, so ns to compel him to- 

Chairman Walsh. Finish; you were going to say .something. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Did I cut you siiort? 

Mr. Kobylak. No : proceed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, iiad you advocated that among the men? 
Had you told them It was their duty, If tiiey did not get fair wages, to practice 
sabotage against tlie employers? 

Mr. Kobylak. I did not have tliat chrtnee. 

Commissioner AYeinstock. You did not have that chance? 

Mr. Kobylak. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why not? 

Mr. Kobylak. If we go among tlie men and tell them use sabotage they are 
liable to take poison and throw in the water. It is impossible, you know- 

Commis.sioner AA^einiStock (interrupting). I don’t quite understand you. You 
say you did not have the opportunity. If you talked to them you certainly had 
plenty of chance to say anything you wanted to say. 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; but not in that position in imbllc meeting, I was not In a 
position to say sabotage when I was not in a position to back up that statement. 
If somebody ask me a question and I will be taken, I could not get that far to 
lireach sabotage. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Well, when was sabotage preached to the men, 
and by whom? 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, I- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). You say sabotage is part of the 
propaganda of the I. W. W.’s? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; it is one . 

Commissioner Weinstock. The I. W. W.'s believe it is right and believe it 
ought to be done? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they think they ought not to be punished 
for it? 

Mr. Kobyxak. Well- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if they believe that with a clear conscience, 
you could preach that to them? 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, yes; I take the poslton, if the I. W. W. can go around 
the country and organize the men, I will not bo afraid to tell them, “If you 
workers, if your bosses treat you bad and threaten yon and punish you, simply 
don’t work so much, so you hurt them on the pocketbook.” Naturally I think 
sabotage is used by capital as well in Injuring the great numbers of people, 
and why should the worker not use the sabotage when they are Injured if- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Well, would you, Mr. Kobylak, as 
an T. W. W., in preaching sabotage to your fellow workers, would you simply 
stop at saying to go slow on your work, or would you not go further and 
preach real sabotage? You know that going slow is not real sabotage? That 
Is simply called soldiering, slowing up. That Is a very different thing from 
sabotage. That is, I may go slow, and yet not practice sabotage. I only 
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practice sabotage when I injure either the prodoct of my enqileyer'br* lUs 
machinery. Now, are we to understand that you would stop at simply saying 
to the boys, “ Go slow,” or that you would preach sabotage as the L W. W. 
teaches you to preach sabotage? 

Mr. KoByi.AK. 1 wish to make it plain, you know; but I am not In position, 
as my feeling is to explain to you, but am short of the English language, is the 
cause that I can not explain so you can understand, as 1 believe it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take your own time and explain it in your own 
way. I think you can make yourself understood. 

Sir. Kobtlak. Well, gentlemen, I rather, if you desire to put this question, 
that a higher officer tell you what sabotage Is, not a little worker. I ask you 
to exonerate me from this question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were selected by your fellow workers as 
their representative, and they must have had confidence In your intelligence and 
your ability to present their case: and, surely, you ought to be able to explain 
to us what you said to your workers when yon talked I. W. W.’lsm to them? 

Mr. Kobtiak. Yes; the I. VY. W. meaning is the one industrial union; but It 
does not say u.se sal)otage in all cases, you know. 

Commissioner Wei-vstock. You had strikes, of course, and were In strikes? 

Mr. Kobtijik. Y'es. , 

Comml.s-sloner Weinstock. And talked to the nltn during tlie strikes, <lid you 
not? 

Mr. Kobti,ak. Yes. 

Commissioner WEiN.STorK. And you were present when an agreement was 
finally entered into, and the men went back to work? 

Mr. Kobtlak. Y'es. 

Commissioner AV'einstock. And was the agreement sntlsfaetory to the men. 
or did they simply have to accept what ttie employers offered because they were 
hungry and could not lielp tliemselve.s? 

Mr. Kobtlak. ilost Instances they have to accept. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And were not .satisfied with the conditions, but 
accepted them hecaase tliey eltlier liad to nc(N*pt or go hungry? 

Mr. Kobtiak. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. Isn't that ttie time for the practice of sabotage? 

Mr. K0BTI.AK. I know; but listen, gentlemen, I am not In a position to ex¬ 
plain to you sabotage, because that was uot practiced around there w'here I 
came from. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat I want to get at, Mr. Koliylnk, I want to find 
out. if possible, one of the real causes of the employers treating yon as they 
did treat you, you say—evidently It could not have been because you were 
Jiouest, because if that were the reason, they would have treiiteil every other 
eheckwelghmnn as they trentcil you—those that were iionest; It could not have 
been because you were an I. W. W., pure and simple, heeause others were 
I. W. W.’s, wlio were not treated os they treattnl you. Therefore there must 
have been some other reason, and that la what I am trying to get at. If I can. 
the reason they did that. Perhaps It was because you had preached sabotage 
to your fellow.s—that that may have liemi the reason. What is your Judgment 
about It? 

Mr. Kobtt.ak. So far as sabotage Is concerned. In our district It wb.s not 
necessary, because we have plenty to dp with our contract, to require the 
company to respect the contract; it was not necessary to use sabotage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But isn’t It a fact, Mr. Kobylak, that the 
I. W. W.’s—that part of their creeil is that the worker, no matter how he 
may sign a contract. Is not expi-cted by bis union to reefiect the contract; 
that if he signs a wntract as an I. W. W. he can break It to-morrow; that he 
has the right to break It to-morrow; that the contract Is not to be respected If It 
stands In the way of the I. W. W.’s getting the result that they have In mind; 
Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Kobtlak. Well, the I. W. W., where we are really. Is organiaed as a 
propaganda. It Is not a business local, but organized a local to educate the 
workers in the field; and we never had any occasion In the case, because we were 
warUng under the system of the United Mine Workers of Amertca, and there 
Is plenty of time to teach the workers and let them know what the meaning of 
the contract Is and get the " gooils ” from the company what they have alnsidf 
granted and consented to them. It Is no use to go and tell them to 'pf and UW 
sabotage when they don’t know to protect thefr own rights. 
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OdmmUwloner B^mstock. I was not speaking of sabotage at this moment, 
I was speaking about the position taken by the I. W. W.’s, that it Is perfectly 
legitimate for them to break a contract whenever it is to their interest to do so. 
Now, is that so or not so? 

Mr. Kobyuuk. To break a contract? 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Tes. 

Mr. Kobyluc. If they will be compelled to break the contract; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; tiiat tliey have the right to break a contract 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, the same rigid the boss has to break the contract Tiiey 
did break it several times—lots of times. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, that may be, but if they break it they 
break faitli, and they could be held liable for it; but, as I understand, the 
1. W. W,’lsm—and I have been so situated that I have had occ-uslon to study 
tliut problem of I. W. W.'lsm, and I have investigated I. W. W. strikes and 
riots, and read their literature and letU’rs from representatives of I. W. W.’.s, 
and as I understand it, unless you can sliow to tlie contrary, one of the things 
tliut the I. W. W.’s lielieve in is tlie right to sign a contract to-day and break 
it to-morrow. I simply want to find out wlietlier you uuiierstand it that way 
also, n.s an I. W. W. You have been an I. W. W., now, how long? 

Mr. Kobylak. I Joined tlie Industrial Workers of the World since Julv 6, 

1012 . 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you Imve litvn an I. W. W. for nearly ttiree 
years, haven’t you? 

Jlr. Kobylak. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you imve tiilkeil I. W. W.’lsm to your fellow 
workers, haven’t yon? 

Mr. Kobylak. Not so much. 

CummLssioner Weinstock. You (HTtuliiiy imve read the lllerature, haven’t 
you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; some of It. 

Commissioner Weinstwk. And iwsteil yourself on it, ojberwi.se you wouldn’t 
join them? 

Mr. Kobylak. No ; I think not. 

Cmmiilssloner Weinstock. And yon are u pretty intelligent eliaii, so I take 
it wliatever you do you do as a result of your Intelllgenee? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commls.sloner Weinstock. So you ought to b*' fairly familiar with the doc¬ 
trines of I. W. W.’lsm. 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, one reason I Joined tlie Industrial Workers of the World 
was because I would like to have an Industrial form of organization, and it 
dim’t exist except this Industrial Workers of the World. That is why I have 
^Ined In the ranks of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Conimls.sioDer Weinstik'k. Y’es; I am not taking is,sue witli why yon Joined 
It. You had a pi'rfiKt right to do it, but I am asking you the question as an 
intelligent member of the I. W. W., and as a niemlier, I assume, who has 
studied the literature and knows the purposes and the principles of It—at 
least, I am simply ashing you If it Is not a fact that the organization consisting 
of the 1. W. W., or tlie Industrial Workers of the World, considers It pi'rfectly 
right on tiielr part to break a contract for any reason or for no reason whenever 
it suits their purjaise to wltlidraw from It? 

Mr. Kobylak. TTiat la correct: they do not iielleve in contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. That is nil. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you ever advise the miners in your district to 
break contracts? 

Mr. Kobylak. I did not 

Commissioner Lennon. You never advised them to break any contracts? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I>ld these other checkwelghmen in the other mines, 
did they take up with the bos-ses the same as you did, the settlement of these 
times when the contracts were broken? Hid they meet with the bosses; did 
you nmet with the bosses in the difterent mines? 

Ur. KimYiAK. The mine committee met the liosses. 

Oofntntssloner I4ennon. And you were one of the mine committee? 

Kr. KoiinAX. Yes, sir. 

Oommtssloner Lbnnon. Were all of the checkwelghmen members of tlie mine 
committee? 

Mr. KoutIiAK. Not the checkwelghmen. 
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Commissioner Lennon. But you were a clieckwelghman and you were a mem¬ 
ber of the mine committee? 

Mr. Kobylak. I was a member of the mine committee before I was elected 
eheckwelghman. 

Commissioner Lennon. This matter of the checkwelghmen breaking con¬ 
tracts Is something that the miners’ organization has taken special pains to 
prevent by tlieir unions, Is It not? The mine workers are reputed not to be 
In the habit of breaking contracts; Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Kobylak. Their Intention Is not to break contracts; no. 

Commissioner Lennon. You were asked some questions about the honesty of 
checkwelghmen, and whether you got into trouble because of your honesty. 
Every time you saw a few pounds of coal running away that was not weighed, 
and called attention to it and stopped the process, do you suppose that had 
anything to do with making the .mine owners mud at you? 

Mr. Kobyxak. That was the main cause, I think—that they could not tran¬ 
sact their business as they liked to. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Let us see If we can not get at this cause a little 
more definite, Mr. Kobylak. You wore the one at the tipple who was sup¬ 
posed to watch out and see that the contracts were lived up to? 

Mr. Kobyi.ak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner COonnecl. And when you discovered that the contracts were 
not being lived up to, you complained to the boss that there was a violation? 

Mr. Kobyiak. ITes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you also filed with the mining department at 
Columbus, the capital of the State of Oliio, complaints that the property was 
in a dangerous condition and liable to Injure life and limb? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you were looked upon by the men—expected 
by the men to look around and see if the property was safe, in their behalf? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yea. 

Commissioner 0'Co»nell. They looked to you to be a sort of one to watch 
and see that everything was sort of safe around the place? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. And then you would report it to the proiter ofilcer, 
or proper State official? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. An<l by that activity in discovering the possibility 
of accidents occurring and the violations of contract. It Is not possible that 
the officials of the company took a dislike to you because of your activities 
In watching after the interests of the men, and reporting to the officials of the 
State that the proiierty was In a dangerous condition, and of appearing before 
the officials of the company quite frequently and complaining that agreements 
were not being lived up to, and violations were taking place quite frequently, 
and by that means you brought yourself Into a sort of disrepute with the 
officials of the company, who considered you too active in the interests of the 
men; and was not that the principal cause of why they persecuteil you? 

Mr. Kobylak. I considered that the cause, because they went so strong 
after me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You were, from what I take It, Intensely active In 
seeing that the Interests of the men w'ere taken care of, by protecting and 
guarding them and watching that their contracts were lived up to, and prob¬ 
ably the company thought you were going beyond what you ought to and was 
seeing things that did not exist, and It was because of friction you might 
cause, and that you might excite the men In thinking they were not being 
treats fairly and honestly, and that the company thought you were an agi¬ 
tator among the men? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that you had a leadership and that the men 
would follow you because of your ability to speak different languages and get 
In close touch with the men because of being able to speak their languages, 
which their officers were not able to do, and by that means you held a sort 
of undue Influence over the men and that you could lead them Into a strike, as 
It were, or on your word they might stop work, feeling that their contracts 
were broken; In other words, the company felt you had more power over the 
men than they; Isn’t that the case? • 

Mr. Kobylak. The case, as I take it. Is that when a contract Is signed there 
Is a great number of workers that can not speak the English language and 
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tliey can not write and read, and they don’t know what their rights are under 
the contract and the law, and they are cheated by the bosses of the company, 
and when they have a man like I was they simply go to him and say, " Here, 
•Toe, l<K)k this over and see If there is a shortage,” and If there is a grievance 
pre.seute<i to me, I look to see about It, and I say, “ You are right ”; and I 
go to see the boss to see if he will correct It, and. there was plenty of such 
trouble. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Every day you had some of that? 

Mr. KoBYt.AK. Not every day, but you can consider it nearly every day. 

Commissioner O’Connei-i.. A man would come to you and say he did not 
think his coal was weighed properly, but that it was short? 

Mr. Kohyl.vk. Yes; and other things!. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.n. In these tipples, where they weigh this coal, the 
scales are up high where the men can not see them? 

Mr. KonYf..\K. Some are on top ami some are on the bottom. 

Commi.ssloner O’CoNNKr.n. Where they are up, the men cun not see the coal 
w'oighed ihemselves; he is not permitted to go up in the tipple? 

Mr. Kouyl.vk. He is at quitting time, but not before. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the coal is being weiglied all tlie time it is 
coming out of tlie mine? 

Mr. KoBYijtK. Yes, sir . 

Commissioner O'i'o.vjvKu.. You have l)eon i)een iq) in tlie tipple yourself? 

Mr. Kobyt.ak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’fioNNELL. And have you seen tlie company’s men with the 
long beam and watched them wcigli the coal ? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you have seen them hit the beam or the weight 
on the beam and knock it out like that [imlicating] and then knock It buck 
again, and wiierover it stops wlieii it comes back tliat is tlie amount of coal he 
gives tlie minor? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; and ho watelies the balance and when it strikes In the 
middle it is the correct weight for the coal if tlie construction of the scale is 
correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you ever see him take the weight on the beam 
and move il liackuiird and forward until he got tlie scale just to balance? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Haven’t you seen him knock it out and then back 
again and not move it forward any more, and whatever weight It showed when 
it came liack lie gave (liat weiglil to tlie miner? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes ; but that is the thing that causes trouble. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have seen that myself. I have been up in the 
tipple and seen them weigh coal, and it is largely on tlie science of the man that 
kicks the welglit back a ml forth and how near he comes to It; and unless the 
miners have a man up there to watch that they believe they are not getting the 
exact amount of coal tliey are entitled to, but that the man up tliere is juggling 
it, Mr. Kobylak? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The miner is down In the mine at work and he can 
not sec what is going on up there, and his whole earnings deiiend on the man 
up In the tipple? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say the mine owners made offers to you, offers, 
of course, to be on the side of the company? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They indicated that they expected the man up 
there, where tliere was a question of doubt at nil as to the weight of the coal, 
■ that It was to be given to the company and not to the miner; that the benefit 
would be given to tlie company ami not to the miner? 

Mr. Kobylak. I don’t understand your question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say they wanted you to he on their side? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What did they mean by tlnit? 

Mr. Kobylak. To weigh coal for them; for the company, you know. 

Commissioner O’CoNNmL. And quit the men? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

88819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-30 
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(,'(nunilsslouer O’Connbll. And did they mean by that that you shouid weigh 
coal favorably to the company or favorably to the men? 

Mr. Kobylak. Tliey asked me to weigh the coal the way the coal would show. 

Odiumlssiouer O’Co.nnei.l. Did they think they were not getting that before? 

Mr. Kobyiak. They were getting that before, and all they can get on the side; 
they took it, cheating. 

Commissioner O’Gonneix. Did they ask you to cheat? 

Mr. Kobyiak. Tlioy did not ask me. 

Commissioner O'Connell. When they asked you to come to work for them 
they knew you were honest with the men; now, was there any impression that 
they wanted you to client? 

Mr. Kobylak. I was Impressed that I would not take the job 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was your Impression that they wanted you 
to go to work for them for? 

Mr. Kobyiak. So tliey could get me off of tlieir road; ttiey saw I was in their 
road and they could not do the business they liked with me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other words, they could not buy you by offer¬ 
ing you an inducement of any kind, and then they wanted to promote you 
from the men’s side to their side, in order to get you away from the Intluence 
you had with the men? . 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they could not do that, anil you believe they 
Started to persecute you in the courts? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And get you out of the territory altogether? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that you believe to be because of your ac¬ 
tivity in the interests of the men? 

Mr. Kobyiak. Yes; that is my conclusion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When did the company offer you a Job? 

Mr. Kobylak. In the year 1911—I mean in 1910, in I he month of November. 

Commissioner Weinstock. November. 1910; if I remember right, I think 
you said they offered you a job two or three timi-s? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; I was offered a job by the superintendent and then the 
general manager. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When was the lirst time they offered you a job? 

Mr. Kobylak. Inside of two weeks after the months of October and No¬ 
vember, 1910. 

Commissioner Weinstock. These three offers all came in the year 1910? 

Mr. Kobylak. Te.s, sir; all in the year 1910. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long hud you been checkwelghman for the 
mine committee? 

Mr. Kobylak. I was about three years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, are they obliged—if the checkwelghman 
for the company is dishonest he can swindle the company out of a great deal 
of money by giving the men credit for more than they are entitled to? 

Mr. Kobylak. If they liave a man on the other side not In position to see 
the coal weighed he can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore It is important for the company to 
have an honest man that will not sell out to the miners, because the company 
could just as well bribe the miners’ checkwelghman as the miners could bribe 
the company’s checkwelghman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir; but always you consider that the company has 
always a man on the tipple. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So the company always uses Its best judgment to 
select an honest man that will not sell them out to men and favor the men at 
its expense? 

Mr. Kobylak. Always the company are after a man who can handle the 
scales and is for their side, and not if he is honest. I have proof they have 
hired five or six day bosses during the time I was checkwelghman, and they got 
discharged, and some of them openly told me that they ask that they shall 
rob, that they shall steal; and they say they will not steal, and then they quit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the other hand, how could they rob, how could 
they steal. If the miners had a man alongside of him to watch him? 

Mr. Kobylak., That Is what caused the trouble, you know; that is what 
caused the trouble with me. 
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Commissioner Weihstock. Caused It In what way? Explain bow the trouble 
developed and arose. 

Mr. KoBYtAK. For Instance, this man that they hired last, he came Into the 
office and said, “Good morning, I am weigh boss here to do a straight busi¬ 
ness.” I say, “All right, that is the only way,” and we begin to weigh coal, 
and weigh coal correctly, and the next day weigh the coal correctly, and then 
In the evening there was one car short on the sheet when we balanced the 
sheets, and the checker always has a witness there which proves that the car 
was dumped. If there is no check so you can not prove It, you take the car 
off. I got this, and then I began to realize that this man went so low that 
when the coal was not on the tipple and I went down among the boys, he 
went down to the check board and rubbed the car off the sheet, and so the 
miner lost the whole car. And wlien I discovered Wtfs happened on the same 
day, I watched him—especially whenever the car was dumped—I watched him 
murk It down, and when the car was dumped at 2 o'clock he marketl It down 
and I marked It down, and he moved and took the check; but I have checked 
too, and I see what he Is going to do with the board, and he marked It on .the 
sheet, and there was four or five more cars dumped, and then he began to 
rub his board off, and I caught him and stopped him at the dump and pretty 
near had a tight with him; and others came, and their guard was there, and 
he went away, and I ha<i to send for the mine committee atal had no officer 
of the law, and I had t() .send for a constable. The guard was deputized by 
Jefferson County, and he know wliat took place, and he ran away, and I was 
there when the ndne committee came, and they made an Investlgtlon, and for 
the company to i)rove that T made a mistake tliey went and .Inst stole a car 
from anotlier man to make the figures balance with me, but when they dumped 
the coal off tliey took this car in the wrong trip. I have proof that this trip, 
from other miners, that Is was impossible for that man to load this car, and 
the robbery was proven. 

Commissioner Whinstoctc. What was the end of It? 

Mr. Kobylak. He was discharged. 

Commi.ssioner Wkinstock. By whom? 

Mr. Kobyi.ak. By tlie company. The miners, when the strike—the miners 
went on strike, yoti know, and asked to remove him, and they asked for Investi¬ 
gation and askofi for the miners’ officers to lay me off until the Investigation Is 
over. During that time tliey hired new people from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, and when they got them they know they don’t want me, then the 
officers of the union begun to realize they have calleii a strike, so they came and 
wanted a meeting, and in that meeting they have organizers, and these new 
people, they had a riot, and cutting; they cut each other with knives outside of 
the hall. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the old miners and the new miners got 
Into a riot? 

Mr. KoBYr„MC. The company had these now men, and excited—sent them up as 
guards, and there was a riot took place In that meeting. I was reelected at that 
meeting; it was not necessary only because the company asked for the election, 
and the officers have to grant to the company that right; they say they are going 
to ask the election. I was reelected in that meeting and got the Instructions 
from the union officers, and then In the name of the con.stltutlon and the law 
and the contract I went on the tipple, and their guards attempted to arrest me. 

Chairman Wai.su. Commissioner Garretson has a question he wants to ask 
you. 

Commissioner Oarbbtson. Are not the laws of Iowa and other States creating 
checkwelghman pas.sed because of the almost universal practice of light weight¬ 
ing of miners? 

Mr. Kobylak. Light weights? 

Commissioner Gaeketson. Yes, sir; that they were given less than they had 
mined. Was that the reason for establishing checkwelghman? 

Mr. Kobyi,ak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabebtson. Were you a mine committeeman for the one mine 
or for the subdistrict? 

Mr. K0BYI.AK. For one mine. 

Commissioner Garretson. Just one mine? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. There were none of the others that were check- 
welghmen and mine committeemen? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. The consequenee was that you, being both the 
checkwelghman and mine committeeman, when you found the contract urit)b« 
served, you took It up directly there and then with the olBcers of the company? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir; I was mine committeeman, but tliat day I was elected 
clieckweighman; when I was elected checkweiglimuu anotlier miner took my 
place as mine committeeman. 

Commissioner Gakketson. You ceased to be a mine committeeman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Uo you know of any otlier clieckweighman being 
objected to by the company? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. They usually quit when they wen' objected to? 

Mr. Kobylak. Quitting, or they were so strong, the company, that they have 
removed him. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. They laid down, in otiier words? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yon stayed, and the company went after you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh, 'riiat is aii, Mr. Kobylak; you will he excused permanently. 

Mr. Kobylak. I have here a newspaiter report about the end of the strike I 
desire to read to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a short statement? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir (readsI: 

“ International Secretary-'t'reasurer Riliy Greene, author of the antiscreen 
bill, briefly reviewed tlie strike for the News. He said, ‘ This agreement brings 
to an end a strike that in many respects is most remarkable. For 14 months 
12,000 miners have been engaged in a most intense industrial struggle. Alto¬ 
gether, counting the striking miners and their families, more than 60,000 men, 
women, and children liave been directly involved. During all that time not a 
single violation of the law has taken place nor has one dollar’s worth of prop¬ 
erty been either damaged of destroyed.’ ” 

Chairman Walsh. All right, Mr. Kobylak, you will he excu.sed. 

Mr. Gregory, will you please take the chair? 

TESTIMONY OF MR, STEPHEN S. GREGORY. 

Chairman Walsh. Pleas(> slate your name to the commission. 

Mr. Gbkooby. Stephen S. Gregory. 

Chairman Walsh. And your residence. 

Mr. Gbkgoby. Chicago. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ami you profession? 

Mr. Gbeooby. I am a lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you practlcetl the legal profession, please? 

Mr. Gbegoby. Forty-three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you held any official position in the city of Chicago 
or the State of Illinois? 

Mr. Gbegoby. Not literally; except many years ago T was elected commis¬ 
sioner for a year or two. I have been president of the Chicago Bar Association, 
the State Bar Association of Illinois, and the American Bar Asscmiatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been arbitrator in any cases under Federal 
arbitration acts, Mr. Gregory? 

Mr. Gbegoby. Yes, sir; under the Erdman Act, in reference to wages of 
switchmen in the Chicago lilstrlct. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you briefly give us the circumstances under which 
that arbitration was had, and the result of the decision? 

Mr. Gbegoby. The compan.v—the railroad company—had chosen their arbi¬ 
trator, Mr. Grey, now president of the Western Maryland, and the switch¬ 
men had Mr. Heberllng as their arbitrator, and I think under the provisions 
of the act. Dr. Neill and Mr. Knapp, then with the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, Judge Knapp suggested me, and it was agreed that I should act with 
those gentlemen. We heard the evidence for some time, and the result was 
an Increase in wages, I think, of 3 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. And the report was adopted and carried out? 

Mr. Gbegoby. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Gregory, I believe you have been given a few 
questions, or more properly speaking, a list of points that we would be glad 
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to have you address yourself to, and the first Is calling for your opinion on 
constitutional guaranties, personal rights, for example, trial by jury? 

Mr. Gbboobv. Yes, sir. I have not prepared anything dellnitely, but I have 
examined this and made some notes. Of course, we have In the Federal, and 
In almost all the State constitutions, in fact, with particular unanimity, cer¬ 
tain guaranties that were taken very largely from the Magna Charta, and 
the Bill of nights. In England, by which it is sought to secure to the in¬ 
dividual the great essential rights to life, to liberty, and property, and I will 
speak presently as to the difference, as It seems to me, between the Federal 
and State constitutions in the efllcacy of those provisions. The trial by Jury 
la, of course, perhaps in a way related to procedure, but after all it is a great 
es.sentlat right, in my Judgment, without which none of the rights can be re¬ 
garded as secured. So far as habeas corpus Is concerned, that is an element 
available In cases of unlawful arrenst. It might perhaps have been resorteri to 
by the last witness when held upon what would appear to be like an absurd 
and untenable charge of high treason. It is the only remedy known to the law 
by which the cause of a man's detention, where ho complains of illegal re¬ 
straint, can be summarily and forthwith examinerl Judiciously. I think under 
the provisions of the Federal and State constitutions, the statutes of both 
Jurisdictions, that right is reasonably secured. Now, the right of free 
speech—— 

Ohuirnian Walsh. One minute, Mr. Gregory. Has your attention been 
called to the derdsion in West Virginia and probably the Moyer case In Colo¬ 
rado, where it Is sus|iende<i during the reign of what might be called mili¬ 
tary law, or what they call modified military law in Colorado? 

Mr. Ohegoky. Yes, sir; that, of course, illustrates the old maxim that in the 
crush of re.sounding arms laws are silent, but a great chief Ju.stlce once said 
that was a statement of fact and not a principle of law. The fundamental 
principle of this country is that the civil is superior to the military power, 
of course, there is an inherent right in an executive commander in chief, 
vested with military authority In times of disturbances to establish military 
law. lie does so at his peril, and his exercise of power is to a large extent 
subject to review by the authorities or by the Judiciary. Shortly after the 
Civil War, us you probably all remember in Indiana military courts condemned 
to death two men, Milligan and Bowles, and they were discharged by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the ground that the exercise of au¬ 
thority of such courts, although the country was at war, in Jurisdiction where 
the courts, the civil courts, were sitting and their proceedings were undis¬ 
turbed, it was unlawful and unconstitutional. 

They were charged with virtually treason and were sentenced to death, 
.leremiah Black, formerly an Attorney General of the United States, and one 
of the greatest lawyers of this country, made an historic argument in that case, 
in the course of which he says, and I hesitate to quote It lest it might be 
attributed to mo: In the palladium of trial by Jury, that King Alfrerl was 
the greatest King that ever sat upon a throne; that he promised his subjects 
trial by Jury, and that he securetl It to them, although it was necessary for 
him in one year to hang 44 Judges to do it. I have not verified the accuracy 
of that statement, but it will be found in the report of that case in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The right to free press is absolutely vital, and free speech. Here in this Dis¬ 
trict a most remarkable statement was made by a gentleman whom I think 
is not now on the bench. Judge Wright, where he indicated that it might be 
possible, and strongly that it was probable, that a man might be enjoined from 
libelous statements. Of course, if he was enjoined, as I shall presently state 
in speaking of injunctions, and there tried for breach of that injunction by 
process of contempt of court, he would not be entitled to trial by Jury, and 
would he deprived of all the constitutional guaranties, which were the sub¬ 
jects of a long historical contest in England, and which has been thought vital 
to this invaluable right In this country; but there is the fundamental error 
that lies at the foundation of this discussion in the minds of many estimable men, 
and some of my own profession, and it has been elaborately discussed recently 
by a committee of the National Civic Federation, and it was pointed out to 
those gentlemen in a very clear way by Mr. Choate, Jr., that our system did 
not contemplate any method by which a man could be restrained In advance 
from speaking his sentiments. 

The constitution of Illinois and most of the other States secures the right 
to speak freely the truth: for good purposes, subject only to the right to prose- 
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cute for an abuse of that right, but that It Is not possible In advance to stifle 
Iree speech; and one of the highly objectionable methods by which that is ao 
compUshed Is to make the policeman the censor of public discussions. In times 
of great excitement, or where people publicly protest and have been aroused and 
sentiment runs strongly against a certain class or certain Individuals In a 
community, there are Instances of that kind which the public condone. The 
right to speak freely Is an essential right; It Is secured by our constitutions; 
and If a man speaks llbelously—I would not say slanderously—or Incites to 
violence, he might be answerable for that, but he nevertheless has the right 
to speak, and, of course, that extends to the ladies now also as well as the men. 
The right to freetlom of the press stands on a secure foundation because the 
newspapers have so much power and so much influence that they are hardly 
likely to be very much oppressed In that regard. And possibly some may think 
that they at times abuse their privilege; they certainly treat us all with great 
freedom In discussing our conduct; but, after all, I believe with Jefferson that 
It would be better to have newspapers without government than government 
without newspapers. I feel that they secure publicity, which Is Invaluable. 

As to free assemblage, there Is, of course, this dlfliculty: The place of assem¬ 
blage. Sometimes men desire to meet, and they desire to meet on the streets 
and other public places. Now, it Is necessary that the control of these public 
places should be In the hands of public authorities, and the right to speak freely 
gives a man no right contrary to law or reasonable regulations to go either 
upon—or consent of the proper party to go either upon public or private prop¬ 
erty, and sometimes, no doubt, the authorities act partially and unfairly In 
giving leave to one class of men to hold meetings In public grounds or public 
parks and refusing It to others. That Is probably, after all, one of those errors 
of administration which the law can not always redress. 

As to freedom, free search, and unwarranted arrest, I think all our consti¬ 
tutions and statutes have necessary principles or provisions upon that subject. 
There Is one thing, however, which seems like a minor matter to call to the 
attention of this coiundsslon, and yet I think It would relieve a great deal of 
hardship if everywhere for petty offenses. Instead of making the first process 
a warrant, by which the defendant was arrested, he w'as summoned, as I under¬ 
stand, where there Is no particular danger that he would run away; for In¬ 
stance, a teamster gets into a controversy with a policeman on the streets of a 
city, and I have seen it that the policeman would get on the box and drhe 
him to the station. He Is employed by a well-known employer, and there Is i\o 
difficulty whatever In getting him, and he could be summoned the next day 
instead of him being locked up overnight and his employer having to go and give 
bond. There Is a good deal of opposition In that way. That Is a mere minor 
change, which I understand exists In some of the States, and certainly In Eng¬ 
land. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. That is done now In violations of speed laws, a 
man running an automobile; they take his number and summon him for the next 
day. 

Mr. Gbicooby. Yes, sir; that has become common; and one question which I 
was not going to discuss Is—and that Illustrates that sometimes It Is a doubtful 
thing in our entire government—these wrongs that are practiced at the expense 
of the humble don’t direct the public attention, but when men get so they own 
automobiles they have a way of making their complaints hoard, and possibly 
that has done more In opening the eyes of the people to an age-old practice than 
much discussion on the subject would have. The law contemplates adequate 
protection against the exaction of excessive bail. That is frequently abused. 
I remember a case of my own experience, where a man was indict^ on five 
Indictments, which were never brought to trial and was discontinued without 
prosecution, but he was held, a stranger In Chicago, to $50,000 ball. He was 
not a laboring man or a miner or a victim of any prejudice at all; It was one 
of those miscarriages of justice which we have. 

Now, the constitutional basis for these arrests is founde<l, of course, upon our 
Federal and State Constitutions, and the conditions under which they are de¬ 
nied are very largely cases of unwarranted and Illegal interference by police 
and others in public authority. I am not aware of much that could be done In 
legislation in that regard. I was quite Impressed with the statement of this 
witness that Just left the stand as illustrating how, without any apparent—how 
no legislation apparently would be needed to correct everything of which he 
complains here. Of course, the attitude of the courts In labor and nonlabor 
cases is largely a matter of the temperament of the judge, which Is certainly a 
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very uncertain factor in a science which is supposed to-day to approximate the 
existence of a law; nevertheles.s, it exists. It was charged against the English 
judges in the time of Mansfield, and it will be found so stated in Sir Philip 
Mahon’s History of English Law, that they were all alike to power, and that 
they were hostile to individual rights and to liberty. That may have been so 
to some extent, and I am inclined to think the charge was Justified. 

In many labor cases I feel, and I presume you gentlemen are fully conscious 
of that, that the excesses that are Imputed to men on strikes, sometimes probably 
Justly, have the effect to prejudice all sober-minded men, including Judges. 
Crimes of violence can never become popular by any possibility. A man who 
strikes down another with murderous hand Is not apt to be a popular man in 
the community, nor is murder going to be popular. But more insidious wrongs, 
wrongs that are hidden, that are covered up, and yet work great injury to large 
numbers of people, are not so striking; they do not make that Impression. And 
I think Judges sometimes are Impressed by violence, and that they are prej¬ 
udiced against labor on that account—against labor leaders—^because they 
Impute to every leader of a strike everything that Is unlawful that Is done In 
It. In the case of Debs, It was distinctly held by a distinguished Federal Judge, 
for whom I have the highest respect and regard, that It was not necessary to 
show that he had been actually advising any violence or counseling any violence; 
that if he were the leader of the strike he must be held for all lawlessness in the 
course of It. I think that was a mistake; I think that was a mistake in prin¬ 
ciple. 

Of cour.se, as to the social and legal aspect, the consequences of the denial of 
these rights, they are most serious. It Is a serious thing for people or any 
large class of people to feel they are not treated with Justice by the government 
under which they live. Therefore I think, and I think the people of this country 
realize—I think the appointment and the existence of this commission recog¬ 
nizes the fact that these complaints must be looked into, and that If there is 
wrong, If there Is denial of rights It ought to be corrected, so that every man in 
this country .shall feel that he Is entitled to the full measure of his rights, how¬ 
ever humble his position, or how small and trivial may seem to be that charge, 
when compared with larger issues. 

The Federal Constitution furnishes but limited authority for the enforcement 
of constitutionally guaranteed rights for the reason that the provisions in the 
Federal Constitution have been regarded as mostly in this regard limitations 
upon the power of Federal agents; and therefore they do not apply to proceed¬ 
ings in the State courts, where almost all these questions really arise, except In 
some Instances of Injunctions; and now, under the antitrust law, more and more 
they are coming under the Federal laws. But the fourteenth amendment Is 
all that attempts to restrict the power of the States, particularly: and that has 
In it a provision that no State shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop¬ 
erty without due process of law. But owing partly to the very exigencies of the 
situation, which would enormously burden the Federal Judiciary, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has so limited its definition of “ due process of law,” 
and have gone so far as to hold that a man may be even tried with due process 
of law without trial by Jury, which is certainly contrary to the common law. In 
my Judgment, and without indictment by a grand Jury; and In a very able de¬ 
cision by Mr. .Tustlce Harlan, they have practically held that almost anything 
that was directed by general law In the way of procedure in a State must be re¬ 
garded as due process of law under that constitutional provision. 

The State constitutions contain the most ample guaranties, but the trouble 
Is they are not self-enforcing, and the trouble is frequently with the masses of 
men that work hard; they are perhaps of limited e<lucatlon, and they have not 
much influence perhaps except as they get It through organization, and fre¬ 
quently it seems as it public authority was more acce.sslble to the Influence of 
large and consolidated interests. Certainly the provisions of the State con¬ 
stitutions ought to be enforced by the governors and other public officers— 
sheriffs who are sworn to see that the laws are faithfully executed. But they 
are all very much burdened in our large cities and large States and large com¬ 
munities. They have no adequate appropriations for this. As an illustration, 
the supreme court of my own State, the State of Illinois, seven years ago 
decided that a certain corporation was an Illegal trust operating in that State, 
and It or its successor has continued to operate still, and there has been no 
effort made by the public authorities to drive them from the State. 

I don’t know that there Is any particular remedy by legislation in this regard, 
but it is rather a trite reihark to say that we should elect no one but capable. 
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upright, and efBeient public officers; but that Is the best security for the 
effective administration of the law In any aspect. 

Tlie status of trade-unions and labor organizations under the law Is some¬ 
what peculiar. Of course there Is no doubt that It might, if they saw fit. Incor¬ 
porate, and I can well understand why they would object to doing that, and 
they would, I think, object to that for the same reason that the American Bar 
Association and most a.ssoclatlons of lawyers, which certainly ought to have, 
and no doubt do have, a very high degree of confidence in the courts, object to 
Incorporating. Almost alt of these organizations, I suppose—these lawyers’ 
associations—are voluntary associations. Now, the difficulty about ln«)rpo- 
ratlng, for Inslance, In the American Bar Association Is that tliey have 10,000 
members. I don’t think that there would he 10.000 lawsuits If they were Incor¬ 
porated ; but If they were Incorporated, they would be liable any time to have 
some discontented member filing a bill and trying to have a receiver appointed 
and trying to regulate this—this Is an ago of regulation—to regulate the asso¬ 
ciation. Therefore wlionever It has been discussed I have always opposed It, 
and we have never done it—as I think, wisely. Now. I think probably a good 
many members of the labor unions feel the same way. I think they are wise 
about that. 

Of course, at common law it la rather Interesting at times to read the 
encomiums of Bla(;kstone and Hale and others upon the common law. But It 
was, after all, not quite as humane ns we regard it now and then. At common 
law an association for the purpose of Increasing wages among laboring men or 
for the purpose of shortening the hours of labor was illegal. I know that a 
very learntsl Judge, Chief .Tustice Daley, in New York, who had the resitect and 
confidence and affection of the bar in his day. In one of his opinions stated the 
contrary; but with all due deference he was In error in that point. And In 
Chltty, which Is a work classic among lawyers—Ohltty on Criminal Law—^wlll 
be found a precedent of an Indictment for consi)lracy among certain workers to 
shorten a day to less than 13 hours, Avhich shows we have 7 )rogrcssetl some In 
our views on these subjects since that time. Tliat was concluded “against the 
peace and dignity of the King,” and not against the statutes, showing that it 
was a common-law indictment—an indictment on the common law. Now, of 
course, we have progressed so that these organizations are not now per .se 
Illegal, and under tlie Clayton Act, lately jiasseil by the National Congress, that 
is distinctly provided. 

Of course, the liability of members of a voluntary association Is probably 
very much like that of partners or of principal and agent; and that presents a 
difficult question, as In the Danbury hatters’ case the members of certain labor 
associations were held to he liable for a large sum, as I ttiink, upon—If I may 
be permitted to differ from that exalted trlhunal—some, I won’t say unsound 
legal theory, hut an unsound decision—from a standpoint of sociology. I will 
refer to that In a moment In siieaking of boycotts. 

Now, of course. Injunctions In labor cases have been very frequently granted, 
and I think that i)robnhly tiie i)rovlslona of the Clayton bill in that regard 
now. If tliey could be followed in the States and made effective, would be about 
as good us anything we could get. The newspapers, and even the Judges, have 
much to say when an employer files a bill and obtains an Injunction against 
workmen on strike from Interfering with his men that he has hired In the place 
of these workmen, and acts of violence, and so forth, about that Injunction being 
granterl In order to protec't the right of every man to work for whom he chooses. 
There Is really no Just relation there, and no lawyer could Justify It upon any 
such theory. I have no right to go out and file a bill to be permitted to work 
for whom I choose; and If I did, any one of these Judges, who sometimes use 
that language Incautiously, would laugh me out of court. Equity deals only 
with the rights of property. Jurhsdictlon of the Federal courts In equity, the 
exercise of which has been particularly criticized In these questions. Is derived, 
not from the Consttutlon itself, but originally from the Judiciary act of 1870; 
and by that act they Invested our Federal courts, and such Is also the effect of 
the present act of Congress In that regard, with all the Jurisdiction which the 
English high court of chancery possessed, among those was this principle of 
elementary law that equity dealt only with property rights, and that a bill In 
equity for Injunction would not be entertained except for the protection of 
property rights. Therefore this class of bill exhibited In the case of the United 
States V. Debs, which was a bill filed by the Government, and I don’t think any 
bill has ever been filed like it since, and I think It would be exceedingly un¬ 
likely that there will be any more like it, for some time, at least. These In- 
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junctions are based upon the theory that the man carrying on a business has a 
certain sort ot property right in the good will or tlie successful conduct of that 
business; and that when several hundred or several thousand excited men 
gather around his premises, where he carries his business on, and threaten 
everybody that comes in there to work, and possibly use violence, that that is 
such an unlawful Interference of property right as may be the subject of pro¬ 
tection In equity. And that view of the law has been sustained by the courts 
of practically all the States. 

But the great dlHiculty about that was this, that having enjoined defendants, 
namely, .striking workmen, perhaps from unlawful Interference with the busi¬ 
ness of the employer, and that unlawful Interference con.si.sted in an attack or 
an assault and battery upon another man, to wit, perhaps a strike breaker, so 
called, or one who was hired to take the place of one of the striking workmen, 
that thereafter the Judge who had ordered the Injunction and whose authority 
had been thus defied was permitted to put the person charged with the breach 
of that Injunction upon trial upon a charge of contempt really for having com¬ 
mitted an unlawful and criminal act. 

Now, the Con.stitutlon has thrown around the prosecution of criminals—the 
constitutions, State and Federal—a number of securities. They are entitled to 
trial by jury; they are entitled to be confronted by the witnesses who arc to 
testify against them; they are entitled to be heard by counsel. 

But none of those guaranties, ex< ept, perhaps, the right to be hard by coun¬ 
sel, Is secured In contempt pror'eeflings; and the obvious wls<lom of permitting 
12 men drawn from the body of the people to pass on questions of fact—men 
who are supposed to be prejudice<l neither for nor against the parties, who know 
nothing about the case until they are sworn in the Jury bo.x, has so far com¬ 
mended itself to the wisdom of legislators and jurists to such a degree that it 
has become a permanent feature of our jurisprudence; and to provide that the 
court may proceed against them for contempt, where the conduct charged 
against them Is criminal, is retilly an evasion of the constitutional gu.aranlles 
and a plain attempt to commit to equity jurisdiction over matters which It has 
been decided over and over again by all the courts that it has no jurisdiction 
with re.spcct to, namely, the administration of the criminal law. 

For instance, I might receive, as I leave the room of this tribunal to-day, a 
threatening letter from somebody saying they were going to kill me for some¬ 
thing I had said or had not said, in a court of equity. Now, that involves per¬ 
sonal loss possible to my wife or those dependent upon me; but no court of 
equity would listen for a moment to a bill I should file, saying “A B ” or some 
other black-hand gentleman had threatened to kilt me, or if filed by anybody 
dependent upon me, and therefore there should be an injunction to prevent him 
from killing me. That would be an absurdity, a legal absurdity; and none the 
less Is it so where a man is enjoined from committing acts of violence In a strike 
to try him for contempt without a trial by jury. And that has been an Injustice 
that has rankled In the minds of everybody that has been a victim of It, and 
justly so. 

Sir Charles Napier says: “ People talk about agitators, but the only real agi¬ 
tator is Injustice; and the only way is to correct the Injustice and withdraw the 
agitation.” 

Now, that has been attempted by the Congress of the United States In Judge 
Clayton’s bill- So that In every such case the accuserl, where the conduct with 
which he is charged under the gul.se of an Information for contempt Is criminal 
under the laws of the State or of the United States, he Is entitled to trial by 
jury; and that Is, I think, the best we can do. 

Of course, the procedure—requiring notice now In the Federal courts particu¬ 
larly and In most State courts—In the Federal courts they may issue a restrain¬ 
ing order, but they must set down the application for an Injunction, and that 
gives notice. In the State courts the court granting the Injunction may grant 
It in a labor case or another case without notice, but I don't think the procedure 
requires much modification. If you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I am run¬ 
ning over this- 

Chairman Wat.sh. ’Would It be asking too much of you, Mr. Gregory, to .stay 
here until morning? 

Mr. Qbeoobt. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we are all very much Interested In this and would 
like you to take the time to go Into It thoroughly. It Is past our adjournment 
hour, and to aecommo<inte you we will run later, but we would prefer If you 
will return in the morning'—— 
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Mr. Greqoby. I will be very willing to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you very much. 

At this point, then, we will adjourn until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
(Thereupon, at 4.M p, m., Tuesday, May 11, 1916, an adjournment was had 
until Wednesday, May 12, 1916, at 10 a. m.) 


Washington, D. 0., 
Wednesday, May 12, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present; Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Welnstock, O’Connell, Lennon, and 
Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Gregory here? 

Mr. Gkegoby. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Gregory, if you will be kind enough to resume 
where you left off yesterday evening? 

Mr. Gbegoby. Much more might be said on the subject, Mr. Chairman and gen¬ 
tlemen, but I had not purposed at present to discuss further the question of 
Injunctions. The next topic that I had In mind was the subject of picketing. 
In Its essentials, without violence and disorder, It should be, I think, and gen¬ 
erally is, considered lawful. In Chicago very recently one of our local judges, 
however, has enjoined picketing by waitresses of a line of restaurants. I have 
no familiarity with the circumstances of the case, and no knowledge as to the 
legal theories upon which that injunction was ordered. Of course, in the large 
communities, if they engage in picketing, or In any other occupation or matter 
that is essentially lawful, yet if they crowd the sidewalks and obstruct their free 
use by passers-by, there may be something in the necessity of police regulation. 
In tile nature of police regulation, which renders tliat, wlilch would not be in 
Itself illegal, inadmissible because of these collateral consequences; but picket¬ 
ing without violence, which if It consists, as I understand it, merely In en¬ 
deavoring by persuasion, not threats, to Induce persons intending to take the 
place of strikers not to take them, I think it is undoubtedly lawful, and has 
generally been so recognized. 

Of course, the only method of regulation is police regulation now, and then 
those injunctions, such as I spoke of. The law in itself, it would seem to me, 
looked at ns a question of law, needs no particular amendment, but like so many 
other topics that we discussed liere, the whole question is as to the administra¬ 
tion of the law. 

The next topic, and substantially the last one on which I Intend to say any¬ 
thing, Involves what is commonly called boycotts, and the question of how far 
they are legal and collateral questions. Now, I think that the spirit and genius 
of American institutions is founded upon the idea of liberty, just as much 
liberty and freedom as Is possible for the Individual, consistent with the general 
welfare, and I have never been able to satisfy myself, notwithstanding legal 
authorities to the contrary, that a boycott, as we understand it, in and of Itself 
either was or ought to be illegal. A few years since I lived on a little, short 
street in Chicago running down to the lake, on wlilch there were only private 
residences. No such Incident as I am about to suppose ever occurred, but I 
have often thought In this connection—It was a beautiful street, shaded with 
trees, beautiful homes upon It—I didn’t own my own home, and therefore did 
not have that Interest, but suppose as the law then stood that a man had desired 
to establish a saloon in that district; there was vacant property that he might 
have purchased, there were no restrictions, nothing to prevent him from estab¬ 
lishing a saloon. Without criticizing that Institution in our community, at least 
that would have been a very undesirable adjunct to our neighborhood. Assume 
that my neighbors and myself, this saloon having been established there, prop¬ 
erty had depreciated, and the usual Incidents following it, agreed together that 
we would not patronize this gentlemen, that if we bought a drink that we 
would buy it elsewhere, and would not buy anything at his saloon, and done so 
with the express purpose of driving him out of business. Now, I have never 
been able to understand on what theory that could be regarded as an illegal com¬ 
bination, and when I have presented that question I have never heard any in¬ 
telligent answer to it from any source. If that Is true, the object of the boycott 
seems to be not that it is an illegal agreement In Itself, but it is an agreement 
to do something which the court or other body passing upon the Validity of that 
agreement don’t think ought to be done. That is another matter. If you agree 
to commit murder, that crime Is Illegal, whether it Is two or two thousand. If 
you agree to do any other unlawful act, that agreement Is Illegal and constitutes 
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In Itself an Illegal act. But If men combine to do that which they, each one sev¬ 
erally, have a right to do. If after all the combined act Is essentially the same 
as the act of the single Individual, then it Is very difficult to establish on any 
logical, legal principle that such a combination In and of Itself Is lllegaL 

Now, It Is my opinion that the law should be changed by statutes, State and 
Federal. Some of the States hold the boycott to be, as we understand the 
term, illegal. So that it should be provided that a combination or agreement 
by two or more persons not to trade with a third person should not be unlawful 
nor actionable. 

I know very well that portentious pictures can be drawn of these terrible 
possible consequences that are likely to follow If such a principle of law were 
adopted; but, In my judgment, none of them would follow. There are thou¬ 
sands of offenses—minor offenses against society—which are punished without 
the law; that Is, not by any prliu'iple of law. There Is no rule that requires 
a man to be a gentleman; yet if he persistently prove wanting In courtesy and 
consideration for others, by a kind of common consent, though not by any 
formal law, he will sulTer from that; and it would be idle for the law to attempt 
to deal with those cases. 

Now, while there may be occasional Instances where this principle would be 
resorted to to the great injury ami damage to people, yet in the long run, .speak¬ 
ing largely, I believe In the Interests of freedom that It ought to be admitted 
Into our law. 

Chairman Walsr. Say, Mr. Gregory, I suppose It will be somewhat discon¬ 
certing, but Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you a few questions 
right there, 

Mr. Gregory. Well, it might me. b\it I prefer that he should do It that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I will be very glad to wait until you are through 
with what you have to say. 

Mr. Gregory. I think I have finished with that subject, and I would really 
prefer to be interrogated upon it right now. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. I suppose you are more or less familiar, Mr. 
Gregory, with the report on tlie antliraclte coal strike In 1902? 

Mr. Gregory. Well, yes; but rather less than more, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. Do you recall having read it at any time, Mr. 
Gregory? 

Mr. Gregory. Not In extenso; largely ns It appeared in the papers at the time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The commission, as I recall it, consisted of seven 
men, including labor representatives, officials, and employers generally. I think 
the labor men on tlie commission were the present Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Wilson, and I think Mr. Clark, who is a railroad man now connected with tlie 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and possibly one other laboring man. The 
report was signed unanimously, and among other things, in dealing with the 
question of boycott, tills is what the report has to say, and I would like to see 
how far you are in harmony with the position taken on boycotts by this 
commission. It sn.vs- 

Commissioner Garretson. I.et me interrupt here to make the point that the 
“Wilson” on that commission was a general of the Regular Army and not I he 
Secretary of Lalior at this time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What laboring men were on that commission? 

Commissioner Garretson. None. 

Mr. Gregory. Perhaps the names are In there. 

Commissioner Garretson. There was one man on the commission not ap¬ 
pointed as a labor man, but as an eminent sociologist. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, here Is a list. You are probably more fa¬ 
miliar with their callings than I am (addressing Commissioner Garretson). 

Chairman Walsh. I.«t me suggest that In order to let Mr. Gregory get 
through, suppose we drop the personnel of that board as being Immaterial, and 
let us ask Mr. Gregory the questions- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, It might be material to see whether there 
were any laboring men on that commission. I think that would have Its bear¬ 
ing. It says here, Carroll D. Wright. 

Commissioner Garretson. Commissioner of Labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. John M. Wilson. 

Commissioner Garretson. A general In the Regular Army. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Jolm L. Spaulding. 

Commissioner Garretson. Bishop of Peoria, In the Catholic Church. 

Commissioner WeinstockI Edgar B. Clark, 
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Commissioner Garketson. An eminent sociologist. He was the grand chief 
conductor of the Order of Railway Conductors. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Thomas H. Watkins. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. A coal operator of Scranton, Pa. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Edward W. Parker, Washington, D. C. 

Sommlssioner Gabbetson. I have forgotten his pursuit, but ho was not a 
labor man. 

Commissioner. Weinstock. Well, he Is one of them. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. He was a college professor. 

Commissioner Lennon. He was a college professor, If I remember correctly. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, I have forgotten hls pursuit, but he was no 
labor man. There was only one man who might he referred to us a labor man, 
but he was on for another rea.son. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I thought that this Mr. Wilson was the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labor. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. No ; he was a general in the Regular Army. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliis Is what that commission had to say on the 
subject of boycotts, the very subject you have been telling us about, Mr. Greg¬ 
ory [reading]: 

“In social disturbances of the kind with which we are ilealing tlie temptation 
to resort to this weapon,” referring to boycott; perliaps I hud better read a 
paragraph preceding that, which will make It till clearer. 1 Reading:] 

“ To say this is not to deny the legal right of any man or set of men volun¬ 
tarily to refrain from social intercourse or business relations with any persons 
who he or they, with or without good reason, dislike. 'I'lds may sometimes be 
unchristian, but it is not Illegal. But when It Is a concerted purpose of a num¬ 
ber of {tersons, not only to abstain them-selves from sttch intercourse, but to 
render the life of their victim miserahle by persuading and intimidating others 
so to refrain, such purpose Is a malicious one, and the concerted attempt to 
accomplish it Is a conspiracy at common law and sliould receive the punishment 
due to such a crime. 

“Examples of such ‘secondary boycotts’ are not wanting In the record of the 
case before the commission. A young schoolmistress of Intelligence, character, 
and attainments was so boycotted and her dismissal from employment com- 
Iielled for no other reason than that a brother, not living In her Immediate 
family, chose to work contrary to the wishes and will of the striking mlner.s. 
A la(i about 15 years old, employed in a drug store, was discharged owing to 
threats made to his employer by a delegation of the strikers, on behalf of their 
organization, for the reason that hls father had chosen to return to work before 
the strike was ended. In several Instances tradesmen were threatened with a 
boycott—that i.s, that all connected with the strikers woiilil withhold from them 
their custom and persuade others to do so if they continued to furnish the 
necessaries of life to the fandlles of certain workmen who had come under the 
ban of the displeasure of the striking organizations. This was carrying the 
boycott to an extent which was condemned by Mr. Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, in hls testimony before the commission, and 
which certainly deserves the reprobation of all thoughtful and law-abiding 
citizens. Many other instances of boycott are disclosed In the record of this 
case. 

“ In social disturbances of this kind with which we are dealing the tempta¬ 
tion to resort to this weapon oftentimes becomes strong, but is none the less to 
be resisted. It is an attempt of many, by concerted action, to work their will 
upon another who has exercised hls legal right to differ with them in opinion 
and In conduct. It is tyranny pure and simple, and as such Is hateful, no mat¬ 
ter whether attempted to be exercised by few or by many, by operators or by 
workmen, and no society that tolerates or condones it can justly call Itself free. 

“ Some weak attempt was made at the hearings to justify the boycotts we 
have been describing by confusing them with what might be called, for con¬ 
venience sake, the primary boycott, which consists merely In the voluntary ab¬ 
stention of one or manv persons from social or business relations with one 
whom they dislike. This, Indeed, might amount to a conspiracy at law If the 
ingredient of malicious purpose and concerted action to accomplish It were 
present, but whether this be so or not, the practical distinction between such a 
boycott and the one we have been reprobating Is clear. 

“ It was attempted to defend the boycott by calling the contest between em¬ 
ployers and employees a war between capital and labor, and, pusulng the 
analogies of the word, to justify thereby the cruelty and Illegality of conduct on 
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the part of those conducting a strike. The analogy is not apt, and the argu¬ 
ment founded upon It Is fallacious. There Is only one war-making power 
recognized by our Institutions, and that Is the Government of the United 
States and of the States in subordination thereto, when repelling invasion or 
suppressing domestic violence. War between citizens is not to be tolerated, 
and can not, in tlie proper sense, exist. If attempted it is unlawful, and is to 
be put down by the sovereign j)ower of tlie State and Nation.” 

Now, in how far, Mr. Gregory, are your views in liarmony with tlie views 
expressed In this reiiort? 

Mr. Grecoby. Not in tlie sllglitest respect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you point out where, in your opinion, tilts 
judgment is in error? 

Mr. Guegoby. Ill tlie first place it was Sir Fltz James Stephens, the great 
HUtliorily on tlie English criminal law, who afterwards went crazy, after lie had 
been a judge and acquired a reputation by presiding at the trial of Mrs. May- 
brick, who said, in ids monumental work on tlie criminal law of England, 
that industrial strife of this character was war. 

In the next place, I have the highest respect for the personnel of tliat 
commission, several of whom I have met. Mr. Wright, a very excellent, pains¬ 
taking man, who, however, is not a lawyer, and I slioiihl not at all lie disposed 
lo subordinate my views of the law to his Judgment upon it. The chairman 
of that commission was a very excellent Judge, but hardly entitled perhaps 
to such a commanding place in jurisprudence as those who hupiien to agree 
with his utterances on this occasion mlglit be suppo.sed to assign to him. 

In the next place, the commission begins by laying down the principle and 
then denying its application. They were dealing, of course, in this instance 
with something as to which I have not said anything particularly, and that 
is what they classify as a “ secondary boycott ” and not a primary one. Now, 
it is very common, as lawyers always know, whem courts are hard pressed wltli 
an iirgunient that is dilficult to answer, to concede tlie principle and deny its 
application, and that is exactly what, it seems to me, this commission did in 
this ca.se. In addition to that- 

Oommlssioner Wein.stock (interrupting). At what jKiint did this concede the 
principle ami deny Its application? 

Mr. Grbooby. In the first paragraph you read. 

Gornmi.ssloner Weikstock. May I repeat it? 

Mr. Gregory. Certainly. 

Coniinlsslouer Weinstock (reading) : “To say this Is not to deny the legal 
right of any man or set of men voluntarily to refrain from social Intercourse 
or business relations with any persons whom he, or they, with or without good 
reasons, dislike.” 

That is then laying down the principle? 

Mr. Gregory. That is the principle for which I contend, and the logical 
application of it would have led to directly the contrary conclusion to what 
the commission reached. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let us see what they say afterwards: 

“ This may sometimes be unchristian, but it is not illegal, but when it Is 
a concerted purpose of a number of persons not only to abstain them.selves 
from such intercourse, but to render the life of their victim miserable by 
persuading and intimidating others so to refrain, sucli purpose is a malicious 
one, and a concerted attempt to accomplish it is a conspiracy under common 
law, and merits and should receive the punishment due such a crime.” 

Otherwise, if we meet and decide not to patronize a saloon and we do It 
negatively we are within our rights; but If we go out aggressively and by con¬ 
certed action intimidate others and do all we can to ruin the individual saloon 
keeper, that is in the nature of a conspiracy? 

Mr. Gregory. Undoubteilly, If we intimidate others; but the commission does 
not make such distinction; they do not say anything about it being nega¬ 
tively, but they say doing It “ voluntarll.v,” and that is what I say. 

It reminds me of a story they tell in the West of an embarrassed politician 
out in Iowa, about a controversy which is still raging there as to the liquor 
question: and his constituents were demanding that he declare himself, and he 
hesitated a good deal. He did not want to lose the votes of liquor men and he 
wanted the votes of the temperance people, and they presided him pretty hard, 
and he finally said he would meet the committee and make an announcement, 
and he did so; and stated that he had considered the matter carefully, and that 
he was thoroughly in favor of the enactment of a prohibition law, but abso¬ 
lutely opposed to its enforcement. 
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Now, these gentlemen lay down a principle which, If they had followed ma 
logically and fearlessly, and which of course is often embarrassing for judges 
and other public oiiicials to do, because sometimes to be logical Is to be Im¬ 
practical, would have le<l directly to the opposite conclusion. I believe they 
were right In the principle and wrong In their conclusion. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Now, the whole thing evidently hinges on the 
meaning of the word “ voluntarily,” and It might be well to clearly define what 
that word really means. I take it that if this group assembled In this room at 
this moment would agree among themselves not to patronize a certain concern 
or hotel, that that would be regarded as voluntary action, would It not? 

Mr. Gregory. It would be by me. 

Oomnilssioner AVeinstock. And suppose this group went further and sent 
out letters and published statements in the press that others should not 
patronize that certain enterprise at the risk of gaining tlie displeasure and 
the antagonism of all that are present here, and that we would use our In¬ 
fluence to injure others that did patronize that enterprise, would that be still 
called voluntary? 

Mr. Gregory. I should have to see the papers first. It would be voluntary. 
Suiniose they say: “ Gentlemen, here Is a man who Is a disgrace to AVashlugton 
City; he is a great si'amp, and he is harming the city every day, and we think 
he is guilty of all sorts of tilings, but we cun not prove anything; he is a neigh¬ 
bor of ours, but let us agree that we will not patronize him.” Thun supixise 
we should say, just stating the facts and nothing except what we can prove— 
nothing that is jierhaps libelous—suppose we Invite others to cooperate with 
us. the thing does not become Involuntary because some one suggests to you 
that you should take a certain course of action; but you Introduce at one time 
In your discussion another proposition. Intimidation, by which I understand 
unlawful intimidation. If you say : “ Here, if you do that, we will do something 
which the law prohibits,” then you IntriHluco another element, and that Is 
an element so often relied upon In strike-injunction cases. 

Commissioner AVEtNSToCK. AVhat would you call this illustration, given In 
this report, of the lad employed In a drug store, who was discharged owing 
to threats made to the employer by a delegation of strikers, for the rea.son 
that his father had cho.sen to return to work before the strike ended, or the 
case of the young schoolmistress stated here, who was dismls.sed for no other 
reason than that her brother, not living In her immediate family, chose to 
work contrary to the wishes and will of striking miners; what would you call 
that? 

Mr. Gregory. I should say that was lawful If the only threat was, as to the 
druggist, that the parties would not patronize him If he continued to employ 
that boy. As to the school-teacher, I do not know what threats they made; 
they could very well threaten not to patronize the schools, and In that case I 
would not be able to form any opinion. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. May I ask at this point, then, Mr. Gregory, 
whether In the eyes of the law, as you see It, both sides should be treated 
equally? That Is, the employer on his side, and the worker on his side? 

Mr. Gregory. Absolutely. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. There should be absolute equality before the law? 
Mr. Gregory. Absolute. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. And one should not be given privileges denied 
to the other? 

Mr. Gregory. I do not know whether that means absolute equality before 
the law; but there should be absolute equality before the law. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AVell, then. If It Is lawful and proper for the 
workers for a real or fancied grievance to do the things you say they ought to 
be permitted to do, as a matter of self-preservation and self-protection, becau.se 
they think a certain employer Is unfair and his methods inimical to the 
Interests of labor, should not the employers, on the other hand, likewise be per¬ 
mitted to blacklist if they think a certain worker Is doing or saying things 
Inimical to the Interests of the employer? 

Mr. Gregory. I had a note there on that subject, “ black list ’’—unfortunate 
and Injurious. Can the practice of blacklisting be governefl by law? Not 
adequately In my judgment. That, perhaps, answers you question. 
Commissioner AVeinstock. AVlIl you elucidate that a little bit more? 

Mr. Gregory. I consider the question, because it operates very harshly and 
very Injuriously, as I believe It to have been practiced. I have not been able, 
consistent with my views of Individual liberty, to devise any scheme of a 
statute which would deal adequately with that situation. 
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OommlEHlbner Weinstock. Then, are we to understand that you do or do not 
consider blacklisting Justlllable? 

Mr. Qreooky. If you ask my opinion as to that, I would say that I consider 
hlackllsting In some instances Justiliuble. That is to say, 1 don’t like to use 
either the term of blacklist or boycott, because they carry implications that are 
vague and uncertain; but If an employee Is unworthy and unreliable, I con¬ 
sider It proper. For Instance, a railroad engineer who has been repeatedly 
guilty of infractions of the rule.s—running by a signal and perhaps using In¬ 
toxicating liquors and things of that kind—I would consider It wrong for the 
railroad company or the superintendent having knowledge of that quality on 
the part of the engineer not to advise somebody else, some other railroad 
officer, who Is about to employ that man. I consider that that would be a 
legitimate act, perfectly. 

Now, that boycotting may be abused I have not the slightest doubt, that there 
may be unjustillable boycotts. I am not discussing that. There might be boy¬ 
cotts that would work great hardships; but I do say that the law ns It exists 
to-day Is, In my judgment, likely to work far more harm than It will good. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then, briefly, the situation as It is from your 
point Is this, as I .see, that while, as you point out, the boycott Is liable to 
abuse, you nevertheless think that it ought to be a weapon permitted to labor? 

Mr. Gregory. I prefer to say that combination by two or more jiersons not to 
trade with a third person ought not to be unlawful and ought not to be action¬ 
able, and I don’t apply it to labor any more than the gentlemen In this room or 
a lawyer or anybody else: but I lay that down as a universal principle. 

Commissioner WEiN.sTorK. If that principle might even be subject to abuse? 

Mr. Oreqory. Yes, sir; there Is nothing that can not be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, If collective action on the part of workers 
along the line of so-called boycott ought to be permitted despite Its occasional 
abuse, then I take It, from following out your logic to the end, then black list¬ 
ing, despite the fact that it is occasionally abused, likewise ought to be per¬ 
mitted ? 

Mr. Gregory. I have not restricted my statement to what you term boycotting 
to laboring people. It al.so extends to employers. ’They should have the same 
right. But by blacklisting you mean keeping a record of a man’s delinquencies 
and reporting on them, and I would say that that was a practice that might be 
abused, might he laqirehenstble, where It was unfairly used; but I have been 
unable to think out to my own satisfaction any concrete legislative remedy 
for It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Here Is a definition, Mr. Gregory, that has been 
given to the boycott and the black list. Let us see If the definitions given here 
are correct as you see them: 

“A boycott Is the act of a combination of individuals who undertake to de¬ 
prive another of bciieflts, business, or social intercourse for the purimse of 
compelling him to accept some demand of the combination.” 

Do you regard that as a fair definition of boycott, .so-called boycott? 

Mr. Gregory. Possibly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The definition given the black list Is that— 

“ The black ll.st Is the effort of a combination of employers to prevent the 
employment of one or more Individuals.” 

Mr. Gregory. Perhaps, as it Is generally understood, that may be reganled 
ns a good definition. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, we see in both cases it Is a question of 
combination, combination of workers on the one hand in tlie boycott and a 
combination of employers on the other hand under the black list, and that 
both involve combinations? 

Mr. Gregory. I think the employer might boycott and the labor union might 
blacklist under those definitions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would use those words practically as syn¬ 
onyms? 

Mr. Gregory. Under the definitions that you have given you will find that Is 
not confined to one side or the other. That Is to say, the laboring men. If 
they combine to prevent somebody being employed, they are called a black 
list, in accordance with that definition. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If there Is to be absolute equality before the law- ‘ 
on both sides, then It seems to me this remains, that either the workers ought 
to be permitted to boycott and the employer to blacklist; or If the employer is 
not to be permitted to blacklist, then the worker likewise ought not to be per¬ 
mitted to boycott * 
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Mr. Gbeooby. I don’t know as I understand the terms as you do; I don’t know 
that I materially disagree with that view. You would have to judge each ease 
by Itself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It becomes self-evident, does It not, that If one 
side Is permitted to combine for the purpose of injuring another party, and the 
other side Is not permitted to combine for the purpose of injuring another 
party, that there is no equality? 

Mr. Gkkcoby. In a case—it is probably in the law, Mr. Commissioner, that 
a mere combination to injure may be unlawful, and I don’t favor a mere com¬ 
bination to Injure. I think it is not necessary to go to tliat extent; but if men, 
for tlie purpose of promoting their interests, combine to do something that may 
Injure another person, then I think you have a different situation; at least it is 
one that the courts make a distinction of and make much of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then tiiat is tiie jaii'tiose of blacklisting, as I 
understand it, the employers get together and agree tluit tliey will not employ 
a certain worker because he is a trouble breeder. He creates dissatisfaction 
and dissension in tlie ranks of labor, and therefore lie is to them, from their 
point of view, a delrlnient and an Injury, and tliereforo tiioy agree not to 
employ him. Now, tlieu, they have exactly tlie same object in mind that the 
worker has when lie boycotts? Ho believes tliat a certain employer is unfair 
to him, to his labor, and doesn’t give him the proper working hours or condi¬ 
tions, and they iirop se to prevent him getting lalior. 

Mr. Gkeoory. I don’t see any reason why a given number of employers should 
oppose a man that they regard as an agitator getting employment with other 
employers. You get readily in these cases the lines of distinction, but they are 
somewliat ditlicult to explain. You might readily have a kind of an Illegal con¬ 
spiracy, if it appears tliat the people engaged in this effort were not trying to 
jiromote their own Interest but to injure a man against whom their activity 
is directed. It is a question of a good deal of diflictilly, and I think myself that 
probably, as I said to start with, the dlllicultles to my mind of regulating or 
prohibiting what is commonly called black list arc such Unit they seem to me 
inseparable, as far as suggesting any adequate legislation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There has been legislation on that? 

Mr. Gregory. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, there are many States of the Union that 
have laws against black lists? 

Mr. Gbegoby. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tliere have been convictions under those laws, 
have there not ? 

Mr. Gregory. I don’t happen to remember any; I don’t say there have not 
been; probably there have been. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think there have. I tlilnk we have notations 
here. Kitchen v. Chicago & North Western Railroad Co., ami lu Handley it. 
L. & M. Railroad Co., Kentucky, and- 

Mr. Gbegoby. Those, I would judge, were actions for damages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In this latter case an employer was held liable- 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Every one is an action for damages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In this latter ca.se the employer was held liable 
by his discharged employee for writing a letter to an association of employers 
containing a request that he be refused employment in all associatl.on houses 
in which he may apply for a position. It was a rule of this association that an 
employee discharged by one member should be refused employment by all others. 

That would Indicate that there had been damages awarded. 

Mr. Gbegoby. I don’t know whether there was any legislation there or not, 
and, of course. Irrespective of legislation, a letter of that kind might be libelous 
and affect an individual cause of action without reference to combination. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the case of Kitchen v. Chicago & North Western 
Railroad something like $21,000 in damages was awarded to the blacklisted 
individual. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You had better trace the latter part of it. 

Mr. Gbegoby. I am not familiar with those cases, but I might say that these 
laws usually are a kind of a dead letter. They are incapable of efficient enforce¬ 
ment in the nature of things. They kind of satisfy the public, as the old 
saying, “ throwing the sop,” they pass a law and then go to sleep over it. I have 
no confidence in such legislation. 

Chairman Wai-sh. You had not concludeil? 

Mr. Gbegoby. Not quite, and perhaps I ought to have; I have taken so much 
time of this commission. 
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Now, I come to this proposition, which to a man that has been at the bar as 
long as I have, is always a serious' one. Suppose that we had an ideal system 
of law prepared with the wisdom of Plato and Socrates or Aristotle, and all 
the great interests in America, and these lawgivers secur^ everybody their 
rights as far as legislation or code could secure it. You have heard here on 
the witness stand, I have heard since I have been here, testimony of witnesses 
that show you absolutely how these provisions fall. There is no way of en¬ 
forcing the law; the man is poor and humble and one unit in the great Indus- 
trlii enterprise. Now, what can be done? He can hire a lawyer that charges* 
$50 or $100 or $500 a day, if he has the money, and vindicate his rights. It is 
an impracticable remedy. We have tried to remedy these questions by ancient 
.methods that are as impracticable to modern conditions as navigation by a 
trireme or a stagecoach .would be to modern conditions. We have made a new 
departure. We have attempted now to enter upon a .scheme of regulation by 
government. Where securing the rights of the general public and of great 
bodies of citizens has been .committed to government, tlie men are electerl execu¬ 
tive officers and they swear them to see that the laws are favorably executed. 
We have, first, the railroad, with the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has accomplished much, but much remains to be a<fcompllshcd, and, in my 
opinion, the organization of that commission Is absolutely inadequate; it Is 
overburdened; it can not by these possibilities, under its present orginizatlon, 
do that which Is expected of it. We have recently made a still more ambitious 
departure in the establishment of the Federal Trade Commission, charged wltli 
the Important duty of regulating all Institutions except railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce. It is apparent at once that the field there is too large 
for a single commission. We may have other commissions. Listening yes¬ 
terday to the witness, it occurred to me that we might have a mines commis¬ 
sion. We might have a commission as to manufacturing, and we may have 
more. In one State in the West I understand they have some 40 commissions 
now, and the people of that State are inclined to think that Is too many, but 
at least 4 or 5 or a half dozen ought not to be out of proportion for this great 
country. 

Now, I listened to testimony of Dr. McKelway as to child labor. I read that 
speech of Senator Beveridge and have quoted from It myself in public. It is 
certain that a national question can only be regulated by the National Govern¬ 
ment. It is perfectly certain that there can be no efficient child-labor regulation 
that does not emanate from the National Congress; that is. In a reasonable 
time. I think that one of the first things that should be done would be for 
Congress to pass a law providing a Federal Incorporation act and also requiring 
every individual and every corporation engaged In Interstate commerce, either 
to Incoriwrate under that act or to take out a license from the Federal authori¬ 
ties to carry on such business. Of the constitutionality and validity of such 
legislation I have no doubt. 

You at once nationalize all of these questions. Now, It would not be neces¬ 
sary, of course, for the Interstate Commerce Commission to attempt to meet this 
suggestion as to the railways, but It Is different. It should be legalized through¬ 
out, and not on different branches throughout the country. There should not be 
a lawsuit every time a man feels the manufacturer or railroad company refttses 
to do something required by law. It should not be necessary to travel through 
the courts, up and down; It is a disgrace to our jurisprudence, but I don’t 
know of any way of stopping it. 

For years and years we tried to determine a simple and essential administra¬ 
tive question, and I believe that in time that such legislation as I have indi¬ 
cated, with the appointment, of proper commissions, wlli be regulated. The 
courts under our constitutional system—there must be some appeal to the 
courts, but in practice, while there are not bureaus of conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion, there will be bureaus, so that if this miner desires to make a complaint 
as to the condition of the mines he goes to the commission—the mine com¬ 
mittee—and coils attention to the fact, and they act promptly. I know it is 
attempted to be bone in some States, but in a way, I think, which is rather In¬ 
effective. Of course, in order to secure compliance with Federal legislation on 
the subject there must always be the power in the Federal Government to either 
suspend or cancel the license to carry on interstate business. A power suffi¬ 
ciently formidable in Itself, If rightfully used, and not tyranlcally, to compel re¬ 
spect for Its provisions; that Is, one thing or the other, I think, should be car¬ 
ried out. Now, there is another thing that I think will be, perhaps, a little more 
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practical and potent, and it is In that regard that I look upon the work of this 
couinilsaion as of supreme Importance. In the beginning God said, “ Let there be 
light.” Why do we light the streets of our cities; why is It that crime seeks 
darkness and not light? 

This commission was constituted and. In my Judgment, Its most Important 
purijose Is to turn on the light, to bring the facts as to the Industrial conditions 
in this country to the attention of the American people. The President of the 
United States in one of those eloquent and felicitous addresses which he knows 
so well how to deliver last fall stated the opinion of the world Is the mistress 
of the world. It Is speaking largely the truth. The opinion of America Is 
mistress of America, and no unjust, oppressive, or unlawful practice can endure, 
law or no law, when you turn upon them the searchlight of publicity. It Is 
undoubtedly an Important duty, as I understand It, of this commission, Mr. 
Chairman, to report and recommend such legislation as in the judgment of Its 
members the necessity of the situation requires. But, in my opinion, a far 
higher and more Important duty is to lay the entire facts of the industrial 
situation before the American people, and to that end you have traveled to all 
parts of this country, you have given everyone an opportunity to be heard, and 
yon have collected what, in my judgment, when It Is adequately published, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that many of us probably have not contributed much to 
this dhsciission, an invaluable mine of Information for the American people. 

And now I wish to read a brief extract which recently attracted my attention, 
from the remarks of a distinguished Italian statesman, Seuor Pasquale Flore. 
He said: 

“On the other hand, consider for a moment that complex and ominous ques¬ 
tion, which, day by day. In all countries, grows more demonstrative, the so- 
called social question. It represents the undefined but unceasing movement on 
the part of the workmen and the proletariat clamoring for greater comfort and 
better treatment, greater development of the industries and commerce, so that 
they may more largely participate In the profit and be able to satisfy the in¬ 
creasing needs of life. The religious sentiment, which urged the people to 
tolerate privation and actual suffering In the hope of the life that Is to come, 
has lost much of its strength and the proletariat and the working classes de¬ 
mand at once more comfort and more work.” 

That Is a statement of an undenled fact. We hear In this country on the 
part of large employers of labor much talk of the liquidation of labor, that 
there will be a fluctuation in the demands of labor, and the right of its recom¬ 
mendation Is undoubtedly true. We think there can be or there could be any 
such liquidation .of labor by the great reduction of Its share In the depreciation 
of profit in Industries, as is Indicated, but that phase is not only Impossible, I 
hope, but is, from their standpoint, most undesirable. Wages must be higher; 
they must constantly tend to increase, not because tbe laboring man so wills, 
but because of prosperity and progress of this country and of every country. 
Oh, well, the man says, we have done pretty well In life; I don’t care what he 
Is, whether a capitalist, lawyer, laboring man, or artisan; but ray children must 
be content or else we must go backward, and not forward, and the moment that 
happens that country has entered upon a condition of decadency and decay. 
It Is the duty of every man that labors, us the great mass of people do, and I 
will Include In that, although perhaps Mr. Commissioner Garretson seems to 
Indicate to the contrary, professional men—I will include professional men, 
lawyers—It Is the duty of every man that labors to desire that those who come 
after him In his calling shall have better profits than he had, unless he Is 
unusually fortunate, and that means progress, and It means Increased purchas¬ 
ing ability on the part of the masses. Why, we hear much of the burning of 
gasoline and the opening of champagne on the Great White Way. What does 
It amount to? Nothing at all as to the prosperity of this country; but it Is the 
ability to purchase by the great masses of people that you see every day on 
the streets. In which the prosperity of the country, the prosperity of Its rail¬ 
roads and every great Industrial Interest Itself Is absolutely Involved. And 
any Idea that wages must be progressively reduced means simply national 
degeneration and decay. 

Commissioner G.\bebtson. Let me correct a word. I said labor men, not 
laboring men. 

Mr. Gbeoobt. Perhaps there Is a distinction sometimes. 

Commissioner O’Connixi.. Returning to the boycott for a minute, the Im¬ 
pression largely prevails that It Is the laboring man that Is constantly boy¬ 
cotting. He seems to be the guilty person In connection with this boycotting. 
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They are lawabidlng citizens In the general sense of the application. A few 
miles away from where we are now sitting property Is sold and the deed pro¬ 
vides that the property can not again be resold or rented to a colored person. 
It is found, however, that that Is not held good. In a certain section not far 
from where we are there were no black people living in the section; it was a 
new section. The property was all laid out with the understanding that It 
would be sold only to white people. Some persons who bought property there 
found that they could not meet the payments, and the agent who hud sold the 
property mysteriously found a teniiut and sold the proiierty at a large profit. 
It Is reported. One day a colored i)erson moved Into this property. Into the 
neighborhood, and there was great excitement. You could have bought that 
property, that day In that neighborhood at 25 to 60 per cent off. Kveryhody 
thought the neighborhood was going to turn black instantly. There was an 
association of the people that owned the property In that territory, formerl for 
the purpose of holding monthly meetings, and looking after the development of 
that section, and things of that sort for which such associations are organized, 
and Immediately a boycott was placed upon this real estate man, and the 
sabotage that was spoken about yesterday was being carried out by the white 
men’s children In that neighborhootl, not workingmen. The windows wore 
broken in the hou.se and the colored children had to sneak out the back way If 
they got out at all, and finally the agent was compelled by force of this boycott 
to take the black tenant out of the house and repair the house, and there has 
betm no attempt to put black people In the neighborhood since. Now, you cited 
the ease of the possibility of a saloon coming Into the neighborhood of which you 
spoke. Umler those circumstances the fact that In this territory there was no 
black person living, and If they hud come In it would have had the effect of 
reducing the value of property, that Is the general result that has occurred. 
Now, Is a situation of that kind justified or not? 

Mr. Gbegoby. Well, that is another question. Legally I say It Is not. It does 
not Justify breaking wdndows. 

Commissioner O'CoNNELt. No; that was incidental. 

Mr. Gbegoby. Yes; but I think legally those people should be permitted. If 
they .saw fit, to combine. Those instanres happen with us, and one more ag- 
gravateil than that which you speak ot where a colored man had secured a lease 
of property just before I left Chicago, and the assistant corporation coun.sel 
of the city was one of the alleged boycotters. I don't think human nature, Mr. 
Commissioner, is very different In the laboring men than it Is in lawyers and 
doctors and employers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In this case there were lawyers and doctors, and 
all very active boycotters? 

Mr. Gbegoby. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the same neighborhood the property Is built in a 
large square, and the lots do not run into each other. Consequently there Is a 
sort of hollow square in this block that the owner or real estate men did not 
sell to the property owners. All at once, one day, a lot of wagons of rubbish 
of all kinds usually found around a barn landed In that hollow space, and a very 
cheap affair building was put up, and within a few days a lot of hor.ses and a 
lot more wagons pll^ Into this place. There was another boycott declared, and 
It was claimed that pestilence and flies and almost all kinds of diseases would 
come into the neighborhood, and another meeting was called and another boy¬ 
cott took place and that disappeared. Now, I cite this to show that the boy¬ 
cotting la not always the workingman who Is boycotting to compel .some one to 
grant him better wages or better conditions of employment. 

Mr. Gbegoby. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We are a nation of boycotters. There Is no one 
within the sound of my voice, so far as I know, that Is not boycotting all the 
time. He tells somebody, my printer Is a bum printer, or my shoemaker Is no 
good, or my tailor Is beastly In his designs, and so on; constantly boycotting. 

Mr. Gbegoby. We have the greatest dry goods stores In the world In Chicago, 
undoubtedly. If you will permit me to say that, perhaps knowing how much 
disposed Chicago people are to boast a little, and If you should hear the ladies, 
Mr. Commissioner, as they talk sometimes about their experiences and airge 
each other to cut this shop or that shop or the other shop you would think 
this boycotting was even more extensive than perhaps you have heretofore 
thought. It Is a natural Impulse. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Now, speaking of boycotting and blacklisting, 
wasn’t the ostracism of the Greek law and banishment of the Homan law ex- 
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actly In principle boycotting culminating in an individual blacklist by the eoi 
tire nation? 

Mr. Gregoey. Well, I think the ostracism of the Greek was. 

Commissioner Garketson. In form? 

Ito. Gbegosy. Substantially. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And we have an instance in one instance where 
they tolerated the application of it simply because the victim was too good, 
Aristides, because they got tired of hearing him called “the just”? 

Mr. Gregory. Yes; after Aristides, they got tired of hearing him called “ the 
Just.” 

Commissioner Garbetson. Does not equality before the law, which has been 
accented quite strongly, become something of a farce or become absurd when 
it is considered as between a man like the one who testified yesterday and his 
employer, when the man has only one weapon, the right not to work, and all 
the arsenal is in the hands of his employer? 

Mr. Gregory. It’s practical nccompllshment in such cases is difficult, if not 
imposslhle, under present conditions. 

Commissioner Gaerktson. In your evidence yesterday, referring to the trial 
by jury—well, that is not germane to the matter. I will pass the question, Mr. 
Chairman. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner I.ennon has a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Gregory, la the Issuance of injunctions warranted 
where there is other adequate remedy at law to cure that which the injunction 
seeks to handle? 

Mr. Gbkoory. It is one of the canons of the law on that subje<'t that in such 
cases injunction should not Issue—particularly, a preliminary injunction. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You will now he excused permanently. We 
thank you for your attendance. 

Mr. Gregory. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Wai.nh. Is Mr. Arthur Woods liere? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR WOODS. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Woods. Arthur Woods. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Woods. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business, please. 

Mr. Woods. Police headquarters. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What official position do you hold? 

Mr. Woods. Police commissioner. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held that itositlon? 

Mr. Woods. A little over 1.S months; since the 8th of April, 1914, 

Chairman Walsh. What is your occupation—your general occupation, I 
don't mean now, Mr. Woods? 

Mr. Woods. That is hard to state, Mr. Chairman. I have done a good many 
things. 

Chairman Walsh. I—are you a business man or a professional man? 

Mr. Woods. I have been a newspaper man, and I have been a schoolmaster, 
and I have been a business man. It Is pretty hard to generallEe from all those 
three. 

Chairman Walsh. What police regulations are now in effect in New York 
with reference to free speech and free assemblage and picketing In strikes? 
I believe your attention has been directed to that particularly? 

Mr. Woods. May I talk a little generally on the question, sir? 

Chairman Walsh. Indeed, you may. We would like to have you do so. 

Mr. Woods. Well, free speech and free assemblage are constitutional rights, 
and as I understand it, the local authorities have the right to regulate those 
locally, but not in such a way as to destroy them or abrogate them, and 
really, in effect, only in such a way as to preserve them. For Instance, in 
New York, we not merely permit free speech and free assemblage and picket¬ 
ing, but we protect it. If an assemblage should assume such proportions as 
seriously to interfere with traflic—that is, if In the endeavor to preserve its 
own rights it seriously Interfered with the rights of others, we should then 
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have to take measures to stop It in that particular location; not to stop it 
altogether, but to remove it from the particular location and the particular 
circumstances in which it was overriding the rights of others. 

If a free assemblage incited to immediate violence, I should then take what¬ 
ever police measures might be necessary to prevent that violence. Except for 
those two restrictions, free spee<^h and free assemblage are not merely per¬ 
mitted, but are protected in the city. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about picketing? 

Mr. Woods. Picketing, the same principle applies. We not merely permit 
lawful picketing, but we protect lawful pickets In the exercise of their full 
rights. 

Chairman Wat-sh. You feel that that Is part of tlie duty of tlie protecting 
authority of the law to keep those rights vindicated, and to keep the ways 
open to the exercise of them? 

Mr. Woods. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. And has that been the conduct, so far as gulde<l by you, 
of the New York police authorities? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir, 

Chairniiin Walsh. How have you found it to work out? You say you speak 
generally; we would like to have you apeak generally. You have seen the dis¬ 
turbances that have occurred throughout the country, and the varying views 
in regard to the.se very large questions, and they have been before us many 
times, and we are trying to epitomize here, through the best authority we have, 
what the attitude of tlie Government ought to be toward them, and the atti¬ 
tude of the people, for that matter. 

Mr. Woods. Why, I see no two ways. The thing was rather strikingly 
brought to my attention. A year ago this last winter, as you will remember, 
through New York City there were a number of disturbances supposed to 
have been fomented by anarclilsts, and I. W. W.’s, etc., etc.; and there were 
meetings every Saturday in Union Square; strong police guards appeared at 
those meetings, and the result was that there was a good deal of unpleasant¬ 
ness. There were a numlier of broken heads; there was a good deal of re¬ 
crimination buck and forth, and there were a number of arrests. And the 
Saturday before I took olFice—I took ofBce, I think on Wednesday—and the 
Saturday before I took office there was a particularly turbulent meeting in 
Union Square—a good many thousands of people. A little while before that 
there had been a di.sorderly march up Fifth Avenue, where a number of 
persons had been arrested. And the Saturday Just liefore I took office there 
was violence, and there was a certain amount of bloodshed, and the result 
of it was that there were loud threats as to what would happen the next 
Saturday if the people did not get their free rights to assemble and speak. 

Well. I took office in the interim after that turbulent Saturday, and quite 
changed the policy, the metliods, and the orders given to the police. There 
was on the following Saturday a very small police force evident, although 
there were enough police available that if violence had resulted we could 
have handled the situation. Very few police were there. I had personally 
given them their instructions, and told them that they were to afford to the 
assemblage its full rights; that they were to Interfere only if the traffic was 
seriously impeded, and if incitement to immediate violence was present. They 
were, under no circumstances, to act, ns I don’t believe tliey had acted, in 
any manner that could excite resentment on the part of the assemblage. The 
result of it was that they had a very large gathering—a good many thousands 
of people were there—and they spoke all sorts of doctrines, and they went on, 
and there was no disturbance; there was no trouble; there was no disorder. I 
had been in the office all the afternoon, and at tiie end of the afternoon I was 
called up by the chief inspector, who was in charge. He told me the meeting 
was practically over; one or two hundred t)eople up there. I went up and 
stopped in the place. I was not recognized. I went up toward the crowd of 
one or two hundred people, perhaps, and their orator got up on the bill¬ 
boards, and ns 1 went up he called out, “ Well, boys, the cops certainly have 
made good to-day. Three cheers for the cops.” Now, that is one instance. 

Now, we had another instance at the time when there was picketing in front 
of the building whei’e the Standard Oil office was. Tliero was a meeting at 
Bowling Green during the noon hour, and some woman was addressing the 
crowd, and a man who was listening to it took exception to her remarks. She 
got a little strong in some of her remarks, apparently, and he said he couldn’t 
stand for that. There was one policeman at that gathering. He went up to 
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this man and tapped him on the shoulder and said, “ Here, cut that out.”, 
“ But I can’t stand for what she Is saying. Did you hear her?” And the police- 
nian says, “ Yes; she is having her meeting here, and I am protecting her in that 
meeting, as long as she keeps the law. If you want to have a meeting, come 
over here, and I will protect you.” 

Now, there were several things of that kind that happene<l. This winter there 
have been meetings in varions parts of the city, in the same place. In Union 
Square, and tliere has been no trouble. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In your position as police commissioner have you given 
special study to the operations of so-called gunmen and professionals of that 
stamp? 

Mr. Woods. I have. 

(ihalrman Wai..sh. Have you di.scovered any connection between gunmen, or 
tlieir employment in tlie large cities, and tlie use of sucli persons in Industrial 
disturbances? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Cluiirman W.\i,sn. I’lease give us your oliservatlons upon that. 

Mr. Woods. 1 can not sjamk much except for New Y’ork City; you spoke of 
large cities. 

Chairman Wai-sh. I was drawing, perhaps, an illustration from that—I 
thought perhaps we might. 

Mr. Woods. Yes. Weil, by “ gunmen ” you do not mean simply a person who 
Is found witli a revolver on his person? 

Chairman Wadsh. 1 do not mean the person who is arrested, or ought to be 
arrested, for carrying concealed weapons, but wbat miglit be called one of a 
body of men commonly known ns gunmen. 

Mr. Woods. Yes. Tliey are called “ gunmen,” “ guerillas,” “ gangsters,” and 
I might define them roughly us men who have a questionable means of liveli¬ 
hood and can be hired to commit crime. Does some sucli definition as that meet 
your Idea? 

Chairman Wat.sii. Yes; I think you liave llie idea. 

Mr. W'ooDs. There has been a great deal of crime (romndtted In New York by 
these gunmen, and it is a kind of crime widcli is particularly intolerable, l>e- 
cause it is crime which can be hired. Tliere seem to be these professional 
criminals who are hirahle to commit crime. They are an undiluted menace to 
the bfsly politic. Perhaps I had better not go on; I was going to talk a little 
about gunmen. 

Chairman Walsh. Please go ahead; your testimony applies to what the com¬ 
mission has in mind. 

Mr. Woods. I was going to point out what they do. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Woods. Then' are six or seven different methods of earning an “honest 
living,” and the first is, I say “ first,” but not in order of Importance, they are 
used at repeating and intimidating voters at election time. Second, in connec¬ 
tion with gambling. They are tlie people who are the capiiers for the gamblers, 
and do the work Inside of the gambling hou.ses, and when the town is a little bit 
tight, as I hoite It is at the present time, tliey do not find sucli a fruitful .source 
of employment in that particular. Another source of Income is by selling and 
dealing in habit-forming drugs, a tratfic which has grown enormously In the past 
few years ami which is a great menace. 

Again, they live off the earnings of prostitutes; they live by employment in 
Industrial disturbances; they can be hired generally for any sort of crime, and 
they have a custom of holding what they call “rackets,” which are balls, parties 
of one kind or another, and then blackmailing people Into buying tickets for 
them. A successful ball for a gang leader with a reputation ought to net him 
well over $1,500 by the forced sale of tickets. That Is the general character of 
what we call gunmen. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you ascertain, Mr. Woods, the use of these men In 
Industrial affairs, industrial disputes? 

Mr. Woods. Well, It has been a matter of common police knowledge for some 
time that they have been used In connection with industrial disputes. In strikes; 
but a short time after I took office—well, not a short time— I think it was last 
September, when I was trying to shrink up the sources of Income of these peo¬ 
ple from all points of view, and was studying out the principal gunmen, who the 
leaders of the gang were, to see how they were making their unlawful living, 
I was trying to contract their sources of income so that they might be driven 
out of town or behind the bars, or put to the unspeakable shame of having to 
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earn an honest living, I happened to have an opportunity to learn of an attempt 
of one Dopey Benny, commonly called; he was trying, as the Information went, 
to force the representative of some union which was having a strike to employ 
him, and the representative of the union did not want to employ him; he said 
he did not want to have that kind of strike. Benny had give him until that 
afternoon to give him his money, so we had detectives stationed In this man’s 
shop on that afternoon, and one was supplied with marked money with which 
he was to pay Benny. The detectives overheard the conversation and made the 
arrest. The case was such a sure case that this man Benny began to squeal, as 
the common parlance goes, turned State’s evidence. 

Well, from September until yesterday that process has been going on. This 
man has been confessing, has been giving evidence as to his part In industrial 
disturbances, and at least 8 or 10 other persons have been doing the same thing, 
and the result or the beginning of the result w’as the tiling of indictments yes¬ 
terday by the grand jury of New York County—some preliminary indictments. 
Now, those Indictments were all filed against representatives of unions. The Iti- 
TC'stlgatlon so far has shown a very large employment of gunmen by strikers; 
has shown a very much less employment of gunmen by employers. The cast« 
that we have found where they have been employed by employers have been 
Indirect, In that the employer has hired a private detective agency to protect 
him against alleged violence, and among the men supplied by the private 
detective agency have seemed to be some of those gunmen; but the great use of 
the gunmen in connection with strikes in New York City the past few years has 
betm, we have been able lo find out as a result of this very exhaustive investiga¬ 
tion, has been by strikers. 

Chairman Wapsii. Have the indictments been announced yet? 

Jlr. Woods. Yes; In this morning’s papers. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them were there? 

Mr. Woods. I can not tell you exactly, but I think there were 12 indictments 
handed down yesterday afternoon. 

Chairman AValhh. Is the Investigation still going on? 

Mr, Woods. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Who pre.sented them to the grand jury? 

Mr. Woods. The district attorney of New York County. 

Chairman Walsh. Who called attention to the matter. If you know? 

Mr. Woods. I guess I did. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has any investigation of the use of these gunmen In con¬ 
nection with industrial disputes ever been made before to your knowledge In 
New York, Mr. Woods? 

Mr. AVoons. AVell, I can not give you conclusively information about that, but 
I should say nothing like so thorough going as this. 

Cliuirman Walsh. Has any Investigation been made to ascertain whether or 
not they were used in other places than New York City? 

Mr. Woods. I can not tell you that; there was a recent disturbance at Roose¬ 
velt, N. J., which you remember, and it was alleged that New York gunmen had 
been brought out there; I think probably they had, but we sent out some of 
our men to see the people there who were arrested, and they recognizwl none of 
them as New York gunmen. But It has been brought out tn that Investigation 
that New York gunmen have been taken to other cities; we have detinite in¬ 
stances where they have been taken to Chicago, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Phila¬ 
delphia, and other cities. One of the extraordinary features of the case is 
that In connection with strikes where women are employed. Women are used 
us “ gnnwomen,” so to speak. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat organizations are affected by these Indictments? 
What labor organizations were found to have taken those men, to have used 
these iteople? 

Mr, Woods. The indictments had not been found when I left the city; all I 
can tell you would be what Is contained In the newspapers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Largely the east side Hebrew trades. Is It not? 

Mr. Woods. Yes; I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The organization known on the east side as the 
central body of Hebrew organizations In the east side? 

Mr. Woods. I could not be sure and state definitely It was Hebrews. 

Chairman W,vl8h. What detective agencies have been found to have used 
these men, as yon have stated? 

Mr. Woods. That I should not want to give yon a definite list of names about 
at this time. If you would like, I can send them to you. 
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Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, and if it Is not proper to publish the 
names at this time, while this grand jury investigation is going on, we will 
witlihold them, of course, until such time as they can be published, but will only 
use them In our report of recommendations. 

(Oomiuunication containing list of names referred to will be found printed 
among exhibits at the end of this subject us “ Woods’s Exhibit.”) 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know by whom these New York gunmen were 
taken to other cities? 

Mr. Woods. No; 1 do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. By what individual or organization? 

Mr. Woods. No; I do not know, but I tbliik you could get that information; 
would you like to have men send you that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; very much; please do so. 

(Information referred to ai)peurs among the exhibits at the end of this sub¬ 
ject as “Woods’s Exhibit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Coirnnissioner Weinstock wishes to ask .some questions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How many police commissioners are there in New 
York City, Mr. Woods? 

Mr. Woods. Only one, unfortunately, at the present time. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. To use a Creek e.xpresslon, you are the “whole 
cheese ”? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were telling us about these gunmen black¬ 
mailing people by Compelling them to buy tickets for alleged balls; what hap¬ 
pens to a prospect if he declines to buy tickets? 

Mr. Woods. Things are made disagreeable for him in various ways, and he 
may suffer violence; his windows may be broken; his customers may be kept 
away from his store; and various things like that may happen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are these gunmen organizeil? Have they associa¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Woods. It is more or less closed; I should say as a rule it is the de¬ 
velopment of the .so-called corner gang. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do they have leaders? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Commissioner- Weinstock. And repre-sentatives? 

Mr. Woods. I should think probably there Is no formal meeting, and they do 
not have a definte organization with by-laws, and that sort of thing, but they 
have well-organized groups of men, and the leader Is understood. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does the group obey the leader; does he have 
control over them? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it known wliat punishment will be Inflicted on a 
member of the gang who does not obey the leader? 

Mr. Woods. You mean, Is It known to me, or is it generally known? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it known to the men in the group? 

Mr. Woods. That has not been brought out, especially what would happen 
to a member that did not obey the leader; the leader Is there by popular 
selection, and if he Is not satisfactory, then he goes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a result of your Investigation, what have you 
found to be the method of procedure in Industrial troubles; do these gangsters 
offer their services to both sides, and take the highest bidder, or do they con¬ 
fine their operations and offer their services to one side of the labor trouble? 

Mr. Woods. I should not say it was “ offering their services,” but the result 
of our investigation shows a cour.se of procedure like this; there would be a 
strike and the strikers would retain .some gunmen to do whatever forcible or 
violent work they needed. The employer, to meet this violence, would, in a 
comparatively small percentage of cases, and not as many cases as the gunmen 
were employ*^ on the other side, would hire a private detective agency. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, when the unions employed these gunmen, 
what function were the gunmen expecteil to perform? 

Mr. Woods. To intimidate workers that were hired to take the place of the 
strikers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That la so-called scabs? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; so-calle<l scabs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have there been Instance where there has been 
violence against the so-called scabs? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 
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Oommlsaloner Wkinsxock. To what degree? 

Mr. Woods. Oh, to very strong violence. 

Commissioner Wisnstock. Have they committed murder? 

Mr. Woods.' Yes, sir; I think that Is being brought out now. As I remember 
It last night In the newspaper article there were three Indictments for murder 
in the first degree. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There Is no limit then to what degree they will 
go to Intimidate the so-called scabs? 

Mr. Woods. No. Now, there was a case that was noticed a good deal In the 
newspapers awhile ago of an Innocent man by the name of Straus, who was 
shot and killed on the east side. The Dopey Benny gang was employed by the 
strikers, and some other gangsters were employetl by the employers; I can not 
remember which particular gang It was. One of the Dopey Benny gang had 
been killed by one of the other gang. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Competing gangs? 

Mr. Woods. Yes; one gang employed by one side, and one gang by the other 
side. I may have my thing a little twisted here, but the gang that killed the 
member of the other gang wa.s holding a ball, and the other gang came up to 
get revenge for the killing, and the man that they tried to shoot Jurapeil be¬ 
hind this perfectly Innocent citizen, Straus, and Straus was killed. 

CommIs.sioner Weinstock. Now, are the so-called gangs of gunmen conflmai 
to the east side of New York, or are there other gangs In other parts of the 
city? 

Mr. Woods. There are gangs in other parts of the city. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In wimt parts of the city, for example? 

Mr, Woods. There are gangs on the west side. The gang—I think I am 
Justified in saying that the number and virulenc’e of gangs has been very much 
reduced in the past 12 months. The situation we found was a bad situation. 
The policy under the former administration had been to use miid methods; 
the whole thing has been very much rtaluced in the last 12 months, but you 
will find headquarters of gangs and places they hold out in the lower east 
side, and the middle west side, and In some parts of Brooklyn, on the upper 
east side. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is every member of the gang of one nationality 
usually, or are they composed of mlxetl gi-oups? For Instance, on the east 
side, are they all Jews? 

Mr. Woods. No ; they would be mixed groups. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of different nationalities? 

Mr. Woods. Yea; of course people are naturally nationally clanlsh, more or 
less, and you naturally have a predominance of one nationality in one group. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For example, In the so-calleil “ hlackhand ” group.s, 
are there any members other than Italians? 

Mr. Woods. The term “ hlackhand ” is a term which Is very much abused. 
There Is no such thing ns an organlzwi “ hlackhand.” The term “ hlackhand " 
Is a pretty terrifying term when u.sed to Ignorant persons, and anyone who 
■wants to earn an easy living can write a letter and sign it “ Hlackhand,” and 
demand a certain amount of money, and sometimes have reasonable success 
In getting tlie demand. We have not found organized societies called “ black- 
hand,” as in Italy It Is understood there are organized so<’leties called the 
Mafia and the Camorra. We found Instances of blackhand work on the part 
of Italian criminals who were trying to blackmail members of tlie Italian 
population. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are gunmen natives, or chiefly foreigners? 

Mr. Woods..B oth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Foreigners and natives? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they are not confined to any one or the other? 

Mr. Woods. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they come from different nationalities? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No one nationality has a monopoly? 

Mr, Woods. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there anything In the industrial situation, Mr. 
Woods, that you think Is conducive to the creation of gunmen? Is one the 
cause and the other the effect? For instance, would you say the Industrial 
situation Is the cause and the gunmen the effect, or Is the existence of the 
gunmen independent of industrial conditions? 
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Mr. Woods. I named, I think, seven different classes of Income of the gun¬ 
men, and of those seven different sources, strikes were only one, so If he 
should no longer be able to get a living from strikes, he might from the other 
sources. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. So, regardless of what the Industrial situation 
might lie, the gunmen would, in all likelihood, continue to exist? 

Mr. Woods. When the police do their duty, as I think they are, he can be 
blotted out; I think he can be pretty well blotted out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, the thought occurred to me that It might 
be held to be, according to our pre.sent Industrial system, that gunmen are In 
all tlelds of our present Industrial system. I want.your judgment on that? 

Mr. Woods. I would say not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In relation to It? 

Mr. Woods. He conies In useful In certain homes of industrial dispute, but 
we have minimized that very largely by affording the protection needed with 
the police. We try to make It clear where a strike occurs that both sides will 
be protected In the po.ssession of their full legal rights by the police. It Is an 
outrage there in a civilized community to have one side hire one kind of special 
and private arme<l guards, or the other side do the same thing, and neither 
side rely upon the properly constituted force of law and order. 

Commisslouer Weinstock. In other words, that neither aide would come Into 
court with clean hands? 

Mr. Woods. I don’t think you cun say there Is one side and another side. 
Each dispute brings In a group of person.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And as a result of your experience you have 
found that employers are guilty of resorting to the methods you condenmn, 
and likewise the labor unions have resorted to the methods that you condenmn? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; that there were two points that ought to be considered 
In connection with that; so far we have not found the direct employment of 
gunmen except by strikers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The employment by employers has been Indirect? 

Mr. Woods. The employment by employers has been Indirect, through private 
detective agencies, and we have found far more employment of gunmen by 
strikers than by employers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. One other thought that is made by critics of the 
present Industrial system is that it is conducive to prostitution. I suppose 
that dealing with that you have found how to minimize It, and It has led 
you to Investigate the causes? In so far as your investigation and ex¬ 
perience goes, would you say that the present Industrial condition Is largely 
the cause of prostitution, or have you found, us has been found by many other 
investigators in many cities, that the question of low wages for women Is one 
of the remote cau.ses, and one of the minor causes for prostitution? 

Mr. Woods. Well, Mr. Weinstoi'k, I hesitate very much about going into any 
definite conclusion one way or the other. It is a question that has been with 
us for so many centuries that I don’t think we can say that any particular 
industrial system of to-day is the cnu.se of it. There may b.e a great many things 
affect it one way or the other, but 1 should be and am very slow about letting 
myself come to many conclusions as to the cause of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are not prepared, then, to express an opinion 
on the matter? 

Mr. Woods. I could say, not expressing at all a finished or considered con¬ 
clusion, that It seems to me the question of low wages has far less to do with 
It than I at one time thought; but I reserve full liberty to revise my conclusion 
on that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you revised your conclusion to any extent, 
what do you allege It to, on what basis It does occur? 

Mr. Woods. I am at a loss- 

Commissioner O’Connell. You Just conclude that it is not a question of 
wages, but you have not agreed with yourself what Is the cause? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir; It Is simply a conclusion. 

Commissioner Lennon. You say these gunmen are employed by strikers; 
you may not be able to answer this question at present—I don’t know 
whether you care to or not—but have you any evidence that connects this 
employment by strikers with direct action of the union? 

Mr. Woods. You mean formal action of the union? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Woods. No, sir ; I don’t know about that. 
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Oonimlssloner Lennok. You hove no such evidence? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir. 

Ohalrman Wai.sh. I have been asked to ask you this question: Did your 
Investigation bring out the fact, if It was a fact, that guards and strike 
breakers were recruited from the ranks of these gunmen by detective agencies, 
who were afterwards sent to Calumet and to West Virginia In the Cabin 
Creek district? 

Mr. Woods. I don’t think so ; I can look it up if you wish? 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

(Information referred to is mentionecl In “Woods Exhibit,” which appears 
among the exhibits at the end of this subject.) 

Cliairman Walsh. And I have been asketl If you have had any experience 
with Industrial-service corporations in the city of New York that seeininl to 
make a business of employing strike breakers and guards and the like? 

Mr. Woods. I don’t remember that title at all. Might I have those ques¬ 
tions? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; just take that memoranda, it will show it. 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; I will take that. 

Chairman AValsh. And unless there is something that you have In mind that 
yon think might enlighten us In our work you will be excused permanently. 
If there is any other suggestion that you think you could make we would be 
glad to have it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I might ask this one question. Some one handed 
me a clipping from the New York Herald of the .5th. Is this the result of 
your investigation—this case of Dopey Benny? This article says: 

“The diary which ‘Dopey Benny’ Fein, now in Sing Sing, but formerly 
leader of an east side gang of Ihngs, kept for five years upon his employment 
by labor-union lenders proved to be so accurate that yesterday an extra granil 
jury presenteil 12 Indictments against .B4 labor leaders to ,Tudge Malone In 
the court of general sessions. 

“ Several of the 34 men are mentioned in each of the 12 indictments, and 
the charges Include murder, assault, extortion, and rioting. 

“No better commentary upon the reign of Intimidation, backed by violence, 
conducted by labor unions In that sention ever fell Into the hands of the 
prosecuting officers than that unfohle<i by the diary of ‘ Dopey Benny.’ He 
combined busine.ss ability with his leadership of a band of hired assassins and 
thugs. He kept accurate books, showing by whom he was employed, who was 
to be killed or attacked, what factories were to be besieged, where riots were 
to be started, the prices paid for these services, and the net result In dead 
and wounded, with names and other details. 

“ His diary, which really Is a complete ledger, was place*! in the hands of 
Lieut. Detective Clinton M. Wood ”- 

That Is not yourself? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir; that Is one of my men. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing reading)And with several aids 
he has been Investigating the entries. Upon the proof of their accuracy the 
grand Jury yesterday voted the indictments. ‘ Dopey Benny ’ also was pre¬ 
sented to the grand Jury, and he is said to have ampllticd any clouded entries 
which might Iiave appeared In his ledger. This business man’s document gave 
In each Instance the Identity of each member of his band wdio took part In 
the crimes and how much he was paid for his services.” 

Was that the outcome of your Investigation? 

Mr. Woods. That Is what I have alluded to. That is rather picturesque, 
though. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The other side has not been heard from In the 
matter? 

Mr. Woods. Ob, yea; we have btHtn after all the facta; we don’t care who they 
hit. 

Commissioner O'Connell. But the defen.se has not been presented, has not 
presented Its side? 

Mr, Woods. .No, sir; not as far as the courts go. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There Is no evidence to show you that Dopey 
Benny’s statements are true; you have simply those statements as facts? 

Mr. W*)ODs. We, of course, would not—an Indictment would not be filed, and 
we would not go ahead on this thing without what seemed to us sufficient 
corroborative evidence, because, however estimable this man may be, and how 
reliable his diary may we would not go ahead on that without Investigat¬ 
ing It 
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(.'ominlHsloner O’Oonnki.i,. But the fact that the grand Jury Indicted IB not 
an Indication of guilt? 

Mr. Woous. No, sir. 

CoininlSKloner O'Connell. So the defense has not had Its day yet? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In how far have yonr Investigations warranted 
this statement that appears following: 

“ Several of the Indictments mention assaults upon members of the union, 
and In this corinL-ctlon District Attorney Perkins .said last night that the reign 
of 1awlessne.s.s was caused by union lenders who wishal to perpetuate themselves 
In power, who hlretl assa-sslns to assault contenders In their own union for their 
places, and who ustsi their union offl<e3 to extort blackmail under threats from 
employers. 

“ Seven men are indictisl for assault In a riot for control of a union. Four 
men are lndlcto<l for hiring Dopey Benny’s band to go to a nonunion factory 
and ‘ rough house ’ the employees ns they left, and ‘ wreck ’ the plant. A dozen 
workers were wounded In that fight. 

" Six union men are aecuscsl of extortion and assault In using violence to 
collect a lino of $100 iiiK>n an employer. Four others are accused of hiring 
the Dopey Benny band to shoot up a nonunion factory. Many shots were 
fired, the factory suffered a damage of $ 1 , 000 , and several persons were Injured. 
Other Indictments mention cases where the band was employed by union leaders 
to attack nonunion workers, to wreck factories, and even to assault union men 
who opposed the leaders.” 

Does your Ivestlgatlon substantiate tho.se statements here? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; that Is the general line of things tlnit we found. All 
that sort of thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So tliat this Is not mere newspaper exaggeration, 
to your knowledge? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsu. That is all; we thank you very much. 

Mr. Seager. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY R. SEAGER. 


Chairman Wai.sii. Please state your name. Doctor. 

Dr. Seager. Henry 11. Seager. 

Chairman Walsh. Your residence? 

Dr. Seager. New York . 

Chairman Walsh. Your profession, please? 

Dr. Seager. Professor of political economy at Columbia University. 

Chairman Wamh. How long have you occupied that position? 

Dr. Seager. Fourteen years. 

Chairman Walsh. And I wish you would please tell us. Doctor, the course 
of your studies and other means of Information which you might have, touch¬ 
ing upon the question of the disposition of production in Industry. 

Dr. Seager. My special Interest, ever since I began to specialize In political 
economy, has been the labor problem, and of late years, for several years, I 
have been president of the American Association for Labor T.eglslatlon, and In 
that connection I have not only been interested in the theoretical aspects of the 
matter, but hpve been concerne*! with the practical aspects of the matter, par¬ 
ticularly In New York. That experience has Impressed mo with the truth of 
statements that have been made before your commission In the last two days, 
jierhaps more than would have been the case if I had been a mere closet 
student of economies. 

To follow the questionnaire that has been prepared as the basis for my re¬ 
marks, I don’t see how any falrminded person can question the fact that our 
Judges have shown a decided bias In favor of employers. I would not be in¬ 
clined to ascribe this so much to class bias, although I think that Is a factor, 
as to the antecedent training of our judges. 

Under our legal system the principal task of the lawyer Is to protect property 
rights, and property rights have come to be concentrated more and more into 
the hands of corporations, so that the successful lawyer of to-day, in a great 
majority of .cases, is the corporation lawyer. His business Is to protect the 
rights of employers and corporations. It is from the ranks of successful law¬ 
yers, for the most part, that our Judges are selected, and from that results 
inevitably a certain angle on the part of a majority of our Judges when they 
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become Judges. Personally I have the highest respect for our Judges, 1 believe 
that they strive to be Judicious-in connection with coses tliat come before them; 
but coming to tlie bench after havihg represented employers for such a long 
time, they are then removed from their class contact with labor struggles, and 
the bias, usually tlie unconscious bias, tlmt they bring with tliera to tlieir Judi¬ 
cial position often persists and influences their Judicial decisions. I believe 
that is shown in connection with any one of the different groups of decisions 
Involving labor issues tliut one might study. Decisions relating to issues tlmt 
have arisen in caamectlon with labor disputes show it, and decisions in connec¬ 
tion with the constitutionality of laltor laws show it, and so with reference to 
other groups of decisions in labor cases. As to the [tossihle remedy for that 
situation I myself am inclined to be optimistic, because 1 believe the criticism 
of this bias that is more and more common in the dlscusslou of labor cases 
on the part of many students of the matter Is having markecl influence on the 
attitude of Judges. It has made them more conscious of this danger and more 
conscientious In trying to overcome such a predlsposltiou In favor of the em¬ 
ployer by studying the oilier side of the labor problem. 

It Is quite evident in Jurisdictions where Judges are elected that there is more 
or leas selection against Judges whose reputation is based on emlueuce attained 
in defending the interests of corporations, and therefore I believe an historical 
review of decisions would sliow that the trend of decisions is toward a more 
and more fair-minded nttllude towanl both sides. I think tiuit is conspicuously 
sliown in the case of tlie United States Supreme Court, and it is certainly very 
markedly shown in tlie case of our New York Court of Appeals. Prom a court 
which until recently has rendered decisions which seem to me to show a 
clear lack of understanding of the labor side of the problem, we have had within 
the last few months as broad and liberal decisions as sympathizers with that 
aspect of the question could desire. 

In the State of New York, as the members of this commission doubtless 
know, we are in process of amending our constitution, and some of us who are 
impressed with the unsatisfactory results of the decisions In some of these 
labor cases are urging in our constitutional convention a change which shall free 
the hands of the legislators in the Held of labor legislation, so far as the State 
constitution Is concerned. The argument that we are presenting to the con¬ 
stitutional convention Is that under our sy.stem of government we now have 
protection through the due-process clause of the State constitution, and also 
through the due-process clause of the Federal Constitution. That the result 
of this is that a State court may hold a labor law unconstitutional, at the same 
time that the Federal Supreme Court Is declaring constitutional the same sort 
of legislation. Or a labor law may be held constitutional in one Jurisdiction 
by one State court, while a State court in another Jurisdiction takes the con¬ 
trary view and holds it unconstitutional. We submit that the simplest and 
most logical and most effective way to avoid this conflict of decisions, and at 
the same time to preserve the right of the courts to pass upon these I.ssues, is 
to remove the limitation of the State constitution on the right of the State 
legislature, with reference to labor legislation, so that the only issue before the 
State court would be does this violate the due-process limitation of the Federal 
Constitution, an Issue which under the changed system resulting from legisla¬ 
tion last winter. If decldetl against the labor law, might be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and there passed upon by that tribunal In such a 
way that the decision would apply uniformly to the whole country. We feel 
that this plan offers a needed remedy for the evil of conflicting decisions as to 
what may be done under the police power. To be more concrete, in New York 
we passed a workmen’s compensation law. Our court of appeals unanimously 
held that that Involved violation of the “ due-process ” provision of our State 
constitution, and that the compensation principle was unconstitutional. A little 
later Washington passed a law not dissimilar in principle to the New York 
law," and the Supreme Court of Washington unanimously held It constitu¬ 
tional—that It conformed with the requirements of the “ due process of law " 
provision. We feel that if we could get away from this anomalous situation, 
if all these Issues could finally be brought to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and It could lay down the rule as to what “ due process ” requires for 
the whole country It would be well. Whether that view will be taken by our 
constltutlonnl convention remains to be seen; but at any rate the matter la 
going to be urged upon the consideration of our constitutional convention. 

Chairman WAi.sn. Is It your organization that is doing that? That is, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation? 
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Dr. Seaobb. It is u committee organized by the Association for Labor liCgte- 
latlon: but the Individuals are from a number of other organizations, active In 
New York, and from labor organization, and in that way representing broadly 
the Interests of labor, of social workers, and of students of the problem. 

The next question on the memorandum that was given to me was as to 
whether the i)oor man was at a disadvantage under our legal system—whether 
he enjoys equal rights with the rich man. The i)Oor man Is at a disadvantage 
In almost every direction, and I feel clear that he Is at a decided disadvantage 
as our laws oi)eriite. The limitations on bis ability to enjoy the equal protec¬ 
tion of the laws are so obvious that p<-rhaps It would be a waste of your time 
to go Into them. At the outset he may be accused of an offense In connection 
with which ball would be acceptisl. He may not be In a position to provide 
ball. That means that he must languish in prison. Or the [lenalty may be a 
tine or Iniprlsomnent. In every Jurisdiction, so fur ns I know, the equivalent In 
a fine for a day In Jail Is preposterously low under modern conditions. I noticed 
the other day In the paiwrs that an offender was given Imprisonment for 20 
days or $30 fine. The man did not have the .$30 and so had to spend the 20 days 
In Jail. Then, In nderence to the ahilily to coiuniand the best legal advice the 
poor man Is at an obvious disadvantage. 

Then. In connection wilh litigation Involving the wage earner there Is, as I 
have Indicated, In my opinion, an unconscious bias on the part of the Judges— 
their failure to enter Into his situation and to feel or see Just the limitations 
under which be labors. In those various ways and others I fear that there is 
inevitably a handicap on the poor man—a handicap that probably can not be 
removed except by helping the poor man not to be a poor man any longer. 

The next (piestlon refers to the basis of the reluctance of labor organizations 
and Individual workers to present their eases for Judicial determination. 
“How far do you consider that the existing altitude Is Justified? In what way 
cun the existing attitude best be modlHislV” 

I think the existing attitude Is Justified to a certain extent, as I have Indi¬ 
cated. I think, however, that it is exaggeratisl because of the lack of acquaint¬ 
ance of wage earners with Judicial proccslure. In my (amtact with wage 
earners I am lnipre.s.sed by the fact that many of them do not discriminate 
between the different kind of actions and are as frightened by a summons to 
court as they would be by a criminal indlctinent. That results from an Ignor¬ 
ance of Just what a particular order of a court may Involve. I see no way to 
correct that situation other than by (vlucatlon. Including eilucatlon that will 
make our Judges more clearly aware of the Intercsls of both sides, and possi¬ 
bly the provision of machinery for looking after th<‘ interests of wage earners— 
a suggestion that I will come back to In a moment. 

The last question asks for n'coimaendations that would tend to modify the 
pre.sent situation In the right direction. 

Chairman Walsh. I’ardon me, before we gel to that, Doctor, have you made 

any particular study of the methods of selecting Jurors so as to- 

Dr. Seagkr (Interrupting). No; I have not. I have no knowledge, or even 
Impression, on that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. If there Is a feeling on the part of workers and a fear of 
tlie court which has been expre-ssed before to us many times, that Is the reason 
we are calling your attention, as well us that of some other citizens, to It. If 
that Is true, might It not result from the method of obtaining Jurors? Might 
not the workingman, when he looks at the Jury situation, conclude that possi¬ 
bly Its orgaidzntlon has something to do with the fact that he does not get 
Justice from his standpoint? 

Dr. Seaoer. 1 have no knowledge on that point. As a teacher I am exempt 
from Jury duty, and perhaps for that reason I have not given attention to that 
phase of It. 

The recommendations I would like to submit for your consideration are 
three In number. The first one I have already outUnefl; that Is, a change In 
our State constitutions that would bring about, as a result, final or authorita¬ 
tive decisions us to the scope of the iwllct' power by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, so that as time went on there should be but one controlling 
view of what is reasonable labor legislation within the police power, and that 
the view laid down by the United States Supreme Court. That would have the 
advantage of simplifying the situation and avoiding the absurd result that In 
New York a law Is unanimously held unconstitutional, while practically the 
same law, or a law presenting the same principle, out In Washington Is held to 
be constitutional. It would concentrate also the restmnslblllty for deciding 
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wlselsr these labor cases on the court In which I think all of ns are Inclliiod to 
hare the greatest confidence and would bring about iu the course of time such 
sireclal knowledge of the Issues involved in these cases that the decisions, I 
believe, would be in harmony with the interests of both sides. 

The second suggestion relates to a pliase of tlie law that has already been 
discussed before you this week; that is, the view taken by the courts tliat 
legislation making It a misdemeanor for tiie employer to discharge a worker 
because of membership in a labor organisation is not constitutional. Tliiit view 
lias been uniformly taken l)y the State courts ami by the Unitisl States Supreme 
Court, and it would probably he idle to argue agiilust it, because It is now so 
well established. It .scorns to me, however, that legislation of this cliaracter is 
required if we are going to have real equality l)efore tlie law Imtweeu employers 
and wage earners. My .suggestion Is Hint the .luslilicatimi of this legislalhm 
would probably be recognized by tlie courts If tlie legislation were enactcKi 
ill a slightly different form. At it has his>n eimcteil It lias seeiiitsl to Impose 
upon the employer a limitation from which tlie employee Is exempt. It says 
an employer may not discharge a workman bwnuse he is a member of a lalior 
organization, and it .says nothing about a reciprocal oliligatlon on the luirt 
of an employre. My suggestion Is tliat the law ought also to make it a ml.s- 
demennor for tlie employee to give up his employment on tlie ground tliat an 
employer belongs to an emplo,vers' association, rractically, tliat is innocuous. 
No one ever heard of an employee giving up ids employment because ho did 
not like tlie employers' association to wlilch tlie employer belonged. Tin* idea 
that the employee should concern himself about tliat aspect of tlie situation Is 
alisurd on the face of It. He is not yet strong enough to exert adequate pres¬ 
sure in connection with wages and hours and things of that sort that coneerii 
liliii more directly and Is far from ever tlilnklng of trying to dictate to ids 
employer tlie sort of association he sliall liclong to. Hut if tliat addition was 
made to this type of statute, it would tlien he free from the oli,iection tliat it 
does not apply equally to both sides; and I am inclined to tliliik, from tlie 
reasoning of tlie courts, whlidi always makes iiromlnent the view tliat there 
ought to he equality before I he law, that both sides ought to be treated equally, 
that tills legislation against the employers la class legislation, and so on—I am 
iiielimsl to think that this simple modification, though It would have little 
practical effect, because It would make this legislation formally reciprocal, would 
lead the courts to uphold It as constitutional. 

I have no Illusions as to the benefits that would result from such legislation, 
however, even If It were upheld, from the point of view that It would iiiaki* 
It easier for workers to get together In labor organizations. Hmployers almost 
ciwtalnly would he able to urge other reasons for discharging employees than 
membership In a labor organization, and therefore, perhaps, there would he no 
definite result In that resjiect; but I think from the point of view of clear think¬ 
ing on labor Issues a great deal would he accomiillslusl, and It would register 
the conviction of the community tliat under our system of free government and 
In a democratic country it la an unbearable condition that employers can or¬ 
ganize associations and pride them.selves on the fact that through those asso¬ 
ciations they can prevent their employees from organizing. 

I noticed In one of the newspapers recently a rather satirical article In rela¬ 
tion to this commission—in one of the Detroit papers—suggesting that It would 
be a good thing for this commission to come out to Detroit and see the blessings 
of the open shop as exemplified there, and going on to say that the Detroit 
employers -are organized Into an association that maintains the open shop, 
and admitting that this la the means In that locality by which they have escaped 
trouble with labor organizations. In other words, the open shop means prac¬ 
tically a situation where the labor organization can not exist. Now. I submit 
that that Is an Intolerable situation—Hint employers should organize to prevent 
their employees from organizing—and that In that situation a change In our 
law that would formally protect the right of the employee to organize and mak¬ 
ing It a misdemeanor for the employer to discharge the employee for organizing, 
and potting the same obligation on the employee with reference to the employees’ 
association, be a step forward In connection with clear thinking on the Issue, 
and would be a moral advance even If practically It did not amount to a great 
deal. 

My last suggestion la along the line of the suggestion made in such an In¬ 
teresting way by Mr. Gregory. I was very much struck by the similarity of the 
conclusions which he had come to and the conclusions which I wlshetl to submit 
as a suggestion. 

t 
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Formal changes in the law ivill not, so far as I can see, help the situation very 
greatly; but that conclusion Is one that we have come to, not merely In the field 
of labor le^slatlon, but In many fields, and, as Mr. Gregory pointed'out, the 
other field, the alternative on which we are coming to place more and more 
reliance. Is the creation of commissions that shall not so much penalize citizens 
for noncomplianee with the law as cooperate with them to develop more Just 
and harmonious relations. 

The trade-commission act Includes that very significant section penalizing 
“ unfair competition.” It delegates to this new body the task of deciding what 
unfair competition Is and of direrding employers, If they find them guilty of 
unfair methods, to desist from tho.se methods and play the game fairly. 

I believe that the way out for us In this country with reference to labor 
problems will I)e found along the same line; that is, the creation of a perma¬ 
nent commission on Industrial relatbais to take up the work that this commis¬ 
sion Is performing, on the basis of the reports that this commission will make, 
and to carry on continuously the efforts to bring about more harmonious rela¬ 
tions between employers and employees. 

All of us recognize, whether we are employers or employees, the lamentahle 
results of the present sltualion, the terrible waste, from the point of view 
of prwluctlon, of (his friction IjCtwwn employers and employts's that Is so 
evident on every hand. Unless In some way we can develop more harmonious 
relations we are bound to suffer all along the line, employ<‘e.s ns well as em¬ 
ployers. I believe that we shall have a permanent commission on Industrial 
relations which will have ns Its function the exercise of a certain amount of 
supervision for the purpo.se of enforcing publicity on all manufacturers' asso¬ 
ciations, emi>loyers’ associations, and labor organizations, and the promotion 
of collective bargaining and more harmoidous relations bctwwn the two and 
preparation for the work of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration that we 
already have when for any reason it Is neces.sary to resort to some outside 
agency for midntalnlng Industrial peace. 

I believe that a commission of that sort could gradually accomplish, with 
reference to the relations between employers and employes, what we hope 
the trade commission may gradually accomplish with reference to the rela¬ 
tions between Industrial <-omhlnatIons and consumers—bring about fairer con¬ 
ditions and more harmonious relations and an opportunity to enjoy more fully 
the advantages we have by le.s.sening the frequency of strikes, and les.senlug 
what Is even more .serious, the waste due to the constant friction between 
emplo,vcrs and employees, which shows Itself In so many different ways and 
which hampers so inucli Indiislrlal enterprises In this country. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point. Doctor, we will stand adjourned until 2 
o'clock. Some of the commissioners- 

Dr. Skaokh. I hud almost ilnlshcil. 

Chairman Walsh. Some of the commissioners may have some questions to 
ask you, Doctor, and we will try not to detain you. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o'<loek. Wednesday, May 12, lOl.'i, a recess was taken 
until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTKn RECESS—2 1‘. M, 

Statement or Ms. S. C. Ix)N0. 

Chairman Walsh. Wc will be In order. I have been requestetl by the com¬ 
mission to read publicly Into the record two additional letters from Mr. S. 0. 
Ix>ng, general manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

In the letter rend the other day. naming four men who were said to have 
received !f800 each under circumstances detailed in that letter, was raen- 
tlonetl Mr. William Park, general chairman of the Brotherboial of Locomotive 
Knglueers, and wc have these two further communications from Mr. Long: 

Philadeij>hia, May 11, 1915, 

Hon. F. P. Walsh. 

Chairman I'nifril Staten Commimon on Indnntrial Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We desire to make a correction In our letter of May 7, mailed to 
you after the hearing before the commission closed on that date. 

We find after reaching home that the amount given Mr. William Park, gen¬ 
eral chairman, B. of L. E., Pennsylvania Railroad, was |200 Instead of ?300. 
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'BUa money was paid Mr. Park after the strike was over and everythlriK cleartxl 
up, and was to cover expenses and couipeustitlou In vonneetlon with his efforts 
during the shopmen’s strike at Pittsburgh In 1911 to prevent employees, and 
particularly engineers, from leaving the compimy’a service, urging them to re¬ 
main at work and maintain our contractual relations. 

We also desire to say that tills money was refurntal to us by Jlr. Park with 
the verbal statement that the men he represeutiHl hud paid him Ida exi>ensos. 

You understand that the total numher of einidoyees ri-celvlng payments after 
the strike was over was 511, while ;!95 other emiiloyees were given letters of 
commendation. 

Yours, very truly, ,S. Lonh, 

driicrtil Managir. 

And also the following letter; 

Piiii.Ai>Ki.riiiA, Mau //, 

Hon. K. P. Walsh, 

Chairman I'nitcd Stalm Commimtion an /ndiin/rial Ur/atianx, 

Waxliinijlan, I). C. 

De.vr ,Sir: In connection with our letter to you of this date requesting to lie 
permitted to correct statement in our letter to you of May 7 regarding payment 
of $200 to Mr. William Park, general chairman. It. of I,. K., I’emisylvanla Hall- 
road, to cover expenses and coirqK'nsation In connection with service rendered 
during the shopmen’s strike at Pitlsliiirgh in 1011: 

As an act of fairness and justice to Mr. Park, may we sugge.st that you st'ial 
a copy of our letter, or Imve its contents conveyisl In your own language, to 
Mr. Warren S. Stone, grand chief engineer, Ilrotlierliood of Locomotive Kngi- 
ncers, (Cleveland, Ohio? 

Y’oura, very truly, S. O. Loxo. 

Ocneral Manager. 

TESTIMO.VY OF DB. HENBY B. 8EA0EB—continued. 

Chairman Wai.su. Now, please resume. Dr. .Seager. 

Dr. Seaoek. 1 liave concluded my .statement. 

t.’liairman Walsh. (;ommi.ssloner Lennon Ims some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you given any study to tlie subject of the as¬ 
sumption of power or the granting of jMiwer liy legislative enactnamt to courts, 
principally UnlttHl States coitrta, to declare unconstitutional acts of (tongress or 
laws passed by Congre,ss7 

Dr. SEAOEai. 1 am not familiar yvitli any legl.slalion. Do you refer to legis¬ 
lation giving that power to Hie courts? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yea. 

Dr. Seageb. No; my Impression is tliut tliat power has been Inferred from 
the nature of the Federal Oovernment, created liy the Constitution, and has 
been exereiseil liy the courts wittinut any legislative grant. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Do you believe that It la proper for courts to assume 
such an Important function as this without having bL>en authorized so to do by 
legislutive enactment? 

Dr. Seager. I am unable to see just how our Federal system of government 
could operate unless there was some authority that would murk the line be¬ 
tween the jurisdiction of the States and the jurisdiction of Congress, and that 
authority has proved to be the courts. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, have you observixl in your study personally as 
to whether the exercise of this power by Uie courts lias been a cause of indus¬ 
trial or swial unrest? 

Dr. Seageb. I think It has, decidedly; I think the exercise that has been 
most complalnetl of has been under the fourteenth amendment, that was added 
to the Constitution for a very definite purpose, and without any thought that 
It would be applied to labor disputes. In connection with which the race issue 
did not enter, and I think the way In which that due-process clause in the 
fourteenth amendment has been Interpreter! has causetl a great deal of dis¬ 
satisfaction and has had a great deal to do with the fending on the part of wage 
earners that the courts are not only hostile to them but are disposed to stretch 
their powers to show that hostility. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, from your observation and knowletlge of the 
matter, if you were a member of this commission, would you favor suggesting 
that by act of Congress that this power be either taken away entirely—If they 
are entitled to it, as you understand It—or limited In some way? 

88819°—S. Doc. 415, Cdil—vol 11-82 
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Ml'. Skaokk. No; I do not think I would be disposed to take that position, 
beoause I think as time has gone on that the United States Supreme Court has 
taken a broader and broader view of the scope of the police power. In nearly 
all of the cases I have had In mind, and to vvhicli I referred this morning, 
there have been strong dissenting opinions representing the views of Individual 
Judges; .liistice Holmes, for example, in line wllli the views I Imagine most 
wage earners would lalco of what might he pnifawly done under the police 
power. Those dissenting opinions have come to be the dominating opinions of 
the Supreme Court, so I have very little misgiving myself ns to tlie position the 
Su|)reme ConrI is likely In take on most of these l.ssncs. And in connection 
with l-ssues where I think the court might hold an act unconstitutional, as, for 
example. It did In the act making It a misdemeanor for railroads to debar from 
employment members of trade unions; that it would take a different position 
If the legislation were drawn In a little different way; that Is, if I indicated 
If it applied the same way to the employer and employee, then I think the 
Suiireme Cinirt woidd witlidraw its objection. Rven in that ca.se .Justices 
McKenna and Holmes handisl in strong dis.senting opinions, taking the view 
that that sort of resiriction of railroad corporations was entirely proper and 
should be upheld ns constitutional. 

Commissioner Lennon. You fe<'l that with all educational processes we are 
making itrogress as rapidly as we can eillier toward tlie elimination of thi.s 
exercise of i«>wer by the courts or to their action being In conformity with 
social Ideas as they prevail? 

JJr. Se.mieh. I lldnk we are, and I think that the progre.ss will be facilitated 
If we center the matter In the Supreme Court of the United States, as I Inti¬ 
mated, by taking that power away from the State courts, except as they ex¬ 
ercise It In applying the fourteenth amendment of the Pcderal Constitution 
on lalior legislation. These decisions <'ould I lien all be aiipealed to the 
Supreme Court of tlie United States, and I liciieve wo have now reached a 
point when that tribunal Is disposed to take very broad views of those 
matters. 

Commissioner WErNSTooic. I am not altogether sure wliether it was yon or 
some earlier witness who took the stand that a worker comes into court .seri¬ 
ously handlcapiied as compared with the employer? Was that in your testi¬ 
mony, Professor? 

Dr. Skaoek. I don’t know' that I would phrase It in lliat way, hut I think he 
is at a distinct disadvantage in comiiarlson with tiie employer. 

Commissioner WErNsrocK. You would make that as a general statement, 
including union workers or nonunion workers coming into coml? 

Dr. Seaued. I would put it In this way, that the Judges are very much alive 
to the proiierty Interests at stake. Tlieir whole training has led them to think 
out very clearly the measures necessary to protect iiroperty interests. Their 
training lias not kept tliem equally alive to tlie liunian interests, the other 
human interests at stake, whtcli is usually the interest In whicli the wage 
earner most relies, because usuall.v ho Is not a iicr.son of property, and If he 
has any standing in court It Is not becau.se of proiierty riglils to be protected 
but some other right, and in that sense I believe the attitude of tlie courts la 
more favorable to the employer than the employee. Not consciously, but as a 
result of their antecedent training. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AA'us it you. Professor, or .some other prior wit¬ 
ness who pointed out that the wage earner Is handlcappeil in coming into court 
by virtue of the fact that employers as a rule can hire better and more capable 
and hlgher-prlc-cd attorneys, for example, to defend him or to prosecute the 
ease? 

Dr. Seaoeb. The question that I was discussing related to poor people as 
compared with rich people; not employers as corapareil with employees, but 
I think that inference from what I said would be Justiliefl, except In the ease 
of a wage earner who was a member of a weIl-organlze<l trade, where the 
organlEntlon liad means to command the highest type of legal ability. 

Commissioner Weinstck. In the case of a union worker, he Is a member of 
the organization, ami has as hlgli legal talent as possible; in that circumstance 
he Is on a parity with the employer? 

Dr. Skaoeb. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That while the worker could not afford to employ 
a Parker, for example, who commands $2,000 a day to appear In court, yet a 
union like the Hatters’ Union could? 

Dr. Seaoeb. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weibstock. And so far as that circumstance la concerned the 
worker Is on a parity with the employer? Now, you pointed out that courts 
are likely to be hostile In their attitude toward workers l)e<'uuse of their 
previous training and the environment of the Judges; that their sympathy was 
bound to t)e with property more than with human rights. Now, Is it not a 
fact. Professor, that charge has been made by employers freviuently, and with 
a good deal of justice, perhaps, that they cun not get a square deal In the lower 
conns? 

Ivr. Seaokk. Kspecinlly in lower courls; yes. sir; I have heard that. 

(loinmissioner Weenstock. That police Juilges, where the case was first 
brought up. when violence has been used, toslay to labor In order to get votes, 
and that the enii>k)yer is placed at a very serious disadvantage In those cases? 
Instances have l)e(‘n cited and come before this commission where In Phlla- 
delivhla, for oxaniple, where .some strike occurred In the textile Industry where 
some 4110-odd arrests were made for violence, and they ha<l only been able 
to secure 3 convictions, and I presume that that e.xperiinont has been re- 
ptuitcsl very, very many times. Would that not lend color to the fact that the 
enqiloyer likewise has a grievance along that line? 

Dr. Sk.\(!ER. I will agree wilh you In reference to that and go further and 
say that most people who have ha<l the ndsfortnne to come into contact with 
the police courts are likely to Inive a grievance. That Is my Imiiresslon of the 
operation of Justice In New York City, that our police magistrates, as a rule, 
have not a very high reimlalion for Impartiality. We are not particularly 
proud of that part of our Judicial system. 

Commissioner Wei.\'.stock. Then, If there was criticism to be leveled against 
our Judicial system. It Is not one sidc'd; both sides have grievances? 

Dr. .Se.vueu. I would say that is true In the way you have Indicated, but the 
grievance on the side of the wage earner Is decidedly stronger, hecouse appeal 
may he taken to lln‘ higla r courts, and the Issue llnally rests with the higher 
courts, and It is their attitude that Is the more Important. 

Comndssloncr Weisstock. Now, will that hold In all cases? Here arc men 
that are brought hifo a lower court charged with a crindnal assault, say, on 
some so-enlhsi scabs, and they are dlschargevl, and It Is not possible under 
the law, ns I nnderstand It, to bring that question to a higher court. I don’t 
know the legal phrase, not being an attorney, hut It would be twice In Jeopardy? 

Dr. Ek.voeb. I would agree ns to that class of cases. I thought your question 
perhaps referred to employers’ liability ca.ses, where very often tin' result of a 
Jury trial Is less favorable to the employer than the facts warranted. These 
cases can tisually be iqipenled to the higher court, and this la not to the dis¬ 
advantage of the employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take It you agree that the rights to quit and 
discharge rest on the same basis, do they not? 

Dr. SE. 40 EB. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, If you as an employer have a right to 
discharge me, I ns a worker have the right to quit you at any time and for 
any reason or for no reason? 

Dr. Sbaoek. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. would you regard It fair to nil parties, then, 
to make It Illegal or criminal to fllscrlralnate agaln.st men bccau.se they did or 
did not belong to a union? 

Dr. Seaoeb. Yes, sir; I should. I don’t know that I should make It criminal, 
at any rate, not very criminal, but I think It would be desirable to make It 
unlawful. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words. It would be unlawful to dlo- 
crimlnate against a man because he belongs to a union or does not belong? 

Dr. Seaqeb. Yes, sir; that was the view taken by one of our judges of 
New York, Judge Bartlett, In a dissenting opinion. Insisting that that was 
the form It ought to take. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words. If I as a worker have the rl^t 
to refuse to work, that you, because you are not what Is called an employer 
of union labor, that you, on the other hand, have a perfect right to dismiss 
me because I was a union worker? 

Dr. Seaoeb. I would put It the other way around, and not give either one 
the right 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would put both on an absolute parity? 

Dr. Seaoee Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. On the question just asked you In regard to the 
Philadelphia Incident, wherd out of arrests there were only 3 convictions. 
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It was sfatisl tliat that might he cited as an evidence that the lower courts in 
which Jury trials were held were Inimicable to employers. Would It be also 
evlihmce of the fact that such courts were luitnicahle to the employer, or would 
It ta- a fact that they had utterly unjustly arrested a large number of men 
where no legal <ause therefor existed? 

Dr. Sk\<ikr. I should want to he quite open minded about It. I know nothing 
about I he slate of facts that Mr. Welnstoek’s question referred to. I would 
say, off haail, that your Inference Is quite ns Justifiable as the other. 

(lommissloiier (iAiiKKTsoN. In your Investigation, has It not been brought to 
your attention that one of the great grievances of laboring men In industrial 
strife Is that the weapon of lrapro|)er or unjustified arrests Is indiscriminately 
us<sl for the purisise of prejudicing the Inleresls of the men striking? 

Dr. SmoKii. Yes. sir; I have that Impression. 

Coinialssloner (iAiiiiKTSON. In regard to this equality before the law the fact 
of union juen or nonunion men (ha's not enter Into the case at all; It Is purely— 
1 want to put the question in its purely economic pha.se—us between the istor 
man and rich man, can there then be a real ispiallty between the men, either 
Is'forc the law or In the eonduct of any matter of strife, betwwn the man who 
has nedidug but his labor and the man who has other unllmiteil resources or a 
resource that will extend over a very long iierlod, tor tlie very reason that the 
capital of the men who have the resources can subsist uiion those resources 
where labor can not subsist upon Itself? 

Dr. Skauer. I think that Is true utdess the wage earner Is a member of an 
organization that can stand behind him. 

(lomndssloner (I MunrisoN. 1 am taking it in tlie Individual sense. 

Dr. Skaoer. Yes, sir; I would agree with that. 

f'onnnissloner (Iakrkison. The man that has the resources Is always able to 
utilize not oidy the belter In a legal contest, ia>t oidy the higher class of pro¬ 
fessional talent, and theri'by avail himself of all the possible delays of the law 
In the final adjudication of the case anil starve the enemy out; is that not the 
logical conclusion? 

Dr. Skvokk. I think that often describes the situation. 

Omnnlssioner Weinsi-ock. In what yiai have said. Professor, about the atti¬ 
tude of the courts in labor enstw, do yon have chielly In mind the cases in- 
vidvlng comiiensatlon or liability cases and cases relating to sanitary laws and 
measures affecting women anil children, or have you In mlml cases Involving 
boyeotls and strikes and plekellng? 

Dr. Skaoer. I had both classes of legislation in mind. If I may be piwmitteil 
to do so, I have had oceasion to review cases on the.se subjects recently, and 
T would be glad to submit a reprint of those cases as part of my testimony 
before the tsunmlasiott. This indiculi's more lit detail jtist what sort of de- 
fdslons it sisutis to me show the bias I have referred to. 

(The papers referred to, entllleil “The Attitude of American t'ourts Toward 
Itestricllve I.abor Litws,” by Henry It. Heitger, imblished by (iitin & On., lloston, 
in lOiM, ttnd “The (lotislllutlon itnd Soclitl Progress In the Sttite of New York,” 
bv Henry li. Seager, pitbllshisl In The Survey, datisl April 111, lOlo, were sub- 
nilttisl In printeil form.) 

Chairman Wai.sii. Connnissloner Lennon has a question to nsk. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Professor, yon were asked as to your belief that the 
right to discharge by the employer and the right of iiultting by an employee 
rested on the same basis. Do they rest on the same basis from a sociological 
viewpoint ? 

Dr. Seaiier. As I understood the question It referrtsl to the legal basis 
upon which they should rest under our legal system. It was that sense In 
which I meant Unit they should be. It seemed to me, on exactly the same basis. 
The law should ileal In exactly the .same way with the two shies. As to the 
siKlologlcal or economic aspect, I think usually the Job is more Important to 
the worker than the worker Is to the employer. 

Chairman Wai.sh, I have biHm asked to a.sk yon this question: Do you 
think It woHld be possible, with a permanent Industrial relations commission, 
to enwvirage workers to work out their own salvation? 

Dr. Seaohi. 1 am very glad that question Is asktsl, because it will permit me 
to express the view that a permanent Industrial relations commission. If we are 
to have one, should be a commission of employers and employees, on which 
the general public should not be represented, and that the basis of selection 
should Im some sort of plan by which the members would represent the two 
sides—represent the organizations that are developed on the two sides, so 
that both points of view would be coustantly preseni and those who have full 
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knowledge of the difficulties of labor problems wouUI be the oaien enUed on to 
work toward a more hanionious solution. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found ii very dlfllcult to seeure members who 
could beset out as representing M»e publie, who were iinpnrtla) in their vicuvs? 

Dr. Seagbb. I think it Is very difficult to secure such members. 

Commissioner Weinstwk. How could you net an ugrecinent under those cir¬ 
cumstances, Professor, If botli sides were imrnsanV 

Dr. Seaokr. My thought Is not that an agreement oouhl be reacluMl on all 
|)oints, but that agreetuent oouhl be securtMl many imints, and that all 4»f the 
agreements reacltod would be effective betause ilu‘y \\4nd(i represent rc'ully a 
<*001111^ together of employer ari<l einplo.Nce. \Vln‘r(*as. usually, If representa¬ 
tives of the public are on such commissions, the two shU-s disagree and the rep¬ 
resentatives of the public <ltH*lare the verdul, and it docs not carry convlctlou 
to either side, which uteans virtually a failure of the wlmlc s.\stein. 

Chairman Walsh. The representatives usually <l<> not work themselves, but 
live on au Income from stocks, or something else, liutdvtHl in industry? 

Dr. Seaoer. Very apt to; have to live on sonadliing. 

CXnninlssioiier Wkinht4h?k. In other woials. yon would hav4‘ th«* two sides rep¬ 
resented without an umpire? 

Dr. Seaueb. I should. The function I ha\4‘ In miml lor such a commission 
would be to work toward more harmonious relations ami g<r just us far us it la 
|M)ssible for the tw'o shies to come together. 

(>)mndssIoner WEiNsimnv. You woul<l follow <ml the jdan that has laam In 
sncc'essful oi>eratlon for many years in the Loiulon tUmmlMT of <%»imnerc<‘, where 
llie two sides to tlie controversy are represented hy an tspial miinher of repn^ 
s<*ntatlv(*s of each without an umpire? 

Dr. Skaceb. Kxactly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ami in n<*arly ev^-ry case tla*y come to an under¬ 
standing? 

Dr. .^E\c,EB. Yes, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. (Commissioner (V(Jonnell has a question, l^r. Seager, 

(^unnilssioner (YConnell. Dwtor, ns prosldenl of the Ass<M-hU!on for Dalxtr 
Legislation, from wluit sourr’o dws tiie active 4»ppe^itlou to your li*glslatlon 
c<aiie; the Iegislatl<ui yon st^ek in the various legislatures? 

Dr. Seagkh. Usually frenn employers. 

(V>mmls8lomT OXJonnkll. Tliey oppose all forms legislalhm inltiat«‘<l by 
you? 

Dr. Seaoer. No; many employers favor legislation; Imt when tltere Is oj)posl- 
lion it usually comes fn»m the emphiyers, and It relates to spts'llic proiM)sals; 
that Is, employers now nearly always agree that some legislation is nec'4*ssury, 
but many employers, wlteii you come to a si)eclfic proposal, will dissent from 
that propowil. 

(^nnnilssioner O'Connell. Tlie temlency is usually tow'anl nHluclng, for In¬ 
stance, the hours or the age limit, I mean, and wliore w’e would put It at Hi the 
employers w'ould try to liave it re<luce<l to 14 or 13 or some other <*om)U’oniise 
on It? 

Dr. Seager. Yes; that wouhl Ik? Illustrative; though, ns a matter of fact, we 
i*oncern ourselves very little with child-lahor legislation, b(H*ause of the (exist¬ 
ence of nnotiier national organization tliat deals with that. The asp(*cts we 
have been particularly occnipied with hav(‘ bwn compensation legislalirni. l(*gls- 
latlon with reference to one day of rest In seven, and so on; that Is, Ic^gislatlon 
designed to protect the adult workers rather than cldidnm. 

Commissioner Oabretson. And with reference to occupational diseases? 

Dr. Seager. Witli reference to occupational diseases. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did you observe the rec'ently .succes-sful effort In 
changing the comramsatlon laws in the State of New York at tlie recent wsslon 
of the legislature, Doctor? 

Dr. Seager. Substitiiling an industrial (.*orornissloij for the compensation com¬ 
mission? 

Commissioner O’Connklu Y(*s. 

Dr. Seager. Yes; I observed that very closely, and was very much lnter(‘sted 
in It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What were the Influences behind that legislation? 

Dr. Seaoer. The influences were very complex, and any statement I might 
make would l>e my personal opinion. There Is no doubt but what the proposal 
started largely on political grounds; that is to say, the department of labor 
and the compensation commission had i>een organized under the auspices of a 
Democratic udmlnistratioib ami there had been a clmiige in tlie politics of the 
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State, and the UepubUcans came Into control and a number of measures were 
proposed, and some were put through, designed to provide—designed among 
other things, to provide offices for a number of deserving Republicans. It 
was In that way, I think, that the proposal first came forward. But after It 
was made, the association for labor legislation, which I represent, which had 
lonp been committed to the plan of an Indu.strlal corandssion as the body to 
administer the labor laws and the comjiensatlon law—that Is, the Wisconsin 
plan—opposed the bill ns It was Introduced, and at the same time agreed to 
'supitort a bill If It should be changed along lines that would eliminate iwlitics 
from It so far as possible and Insure the sort of organization of the department 
of labor, and the compensation couittil.'slon, that seemed to us desirable, and 
the law, as finally pn.sKed, was the bill which was drafted under the auspices 
practically of the Aswoclatlon for Labor Legislation, and a very different bill 
from that that was originally i>roposcd. 

Commissioner O’Con.nei.l. But the effort was In the direction of making the 
comiKsnUatlon laws of New York less en'e< tlve? 

Dr, Seagek. Not at all. I should say, on the contrary, to make them more 
effective. There was no change whatever made In the compensation law 
excc))t to substitute for the compensation <’omialsslon, as the body to administer 
the law, an Industrial commission as the body to adndnlster the law, and to 
charge this commission at the same time with udniiidslralion of the labor law. 
The Industrial commission consists of five members. It happened that the 
compensation commi.sslon consisted of four members, beiwise one of the 
members had resigned, and only four were actually employeil for the work 
of the commission. 'I'lie four members of tla^ compensation commission and the 
commissioner of labor coustitubsl live persons, and the new commission con¬ 
sists of five persons, so the only re.sult Is the coniliinalion of Ihe work of 
those two departments, both concerned In a very Intimate way with the 
labor law, and It Is likely to lead, in our oi)lnion, lo a ituicIi greater efficiency 
In the administration of the law by cutting out ilui>llcntion ns to Inspection 
and 80 on and so on. 

Commissioner O'Connet.l. Was not an effort made, and was It not succe.ssfiil. 
In allowing greater privileges In the optional- 

Dr. Seaoer (Interrupting). There were altempts made to amend the com¬ 
pensation law In a good many partlcidars, but that was entirely Independent 
of the association bill, and all of tbciu were opposed by the Association for 
Labor Is?glslallon and all but one of them were defealisl. 

Oominlssloner O’OoNNKi.i,. Wbo were they supported by? 

Dr. Seaqeb. Sui>porlcd. I imagine, t)y employers, although some of them 
were rather obscure, and also by casualty companies. 

Commissioner O’Connf-i.i.. Insurance companies? 

Dr. Seaoer. Insurance companies; but practically all of those measures were 
defeated: only one of them passed, and that In a form that did not Involve 
a very serious relaxation of the compensation law. 

Comndssloner WEtNsTocK. Isn’t It a fa<'t Hint one of the evils that develoiied 
under the New York compensation law was that of compelling all settlements 
with Injured workers to be done by and through the commi.sslon, resulting in 
the commission becoming, ns It were, snowed under and delayed Indefinitely 
the time when the Injured worker could get compensation 7 

Dr. Seaokb. The law provided for that metlKHl of settlement, and as a matter 
of fact the commission was far behind In the settlement of claims. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And In order to remedy that the plan was finally 
adopted—tiiat settlement—a plan that has been employed practically with entire 
satisfaction in other States—of permitting the employer to make settlement 
with the Injured worker subject to the approval of the commission? 

Dr. Seaoer. Yes; that change was made. I would not say that operated to 
the entire satisfaction of both parties. There was a good deal of dissatisfaction 
with that method on the part of the workers; but that was entirely Independ-’ 
ent of the Association’s Industrial Commission bill, and personally I was op- 
po^ to that change In the New York law. My own opinion was that a 
different method of handling claims would have enabled the commission to 
catch up with Its business, and that on the whole. In the long run, having 
claims settled by the commission would be more satisfactory to both sides, 
assuming an impartial commission. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i.. The change yon speak of, that was In the Interest 
of the Insurance companies? 

Dr. Seagee. Doubtless that bill was supported strongly by the Insurance com¬ 
panies. 
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OommtsatOMr O’Oonneu. Do yon suppose their interest was that because the 
coiuuilssion was not giving prompt attention to claims of ImllvIUuals, they 
wanted a change? 

Dr. Seaoeb. Doubtless that aspect concerned them financially; that Is, It wits 
a financial disadvantage to them to have the settlement of these claims delayed. 
Blit It was the general impression that the stronger reason was the opportunity 
that might develop for making mm-e favorable settlements from their point of 
view. . 

t'liidrman Walsh. That is all; (hank you, I’rofessor, very much, for your 
attendance and testimony. 

Mr. Haywood, please. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state your full name? 

Mr. Havwooii. William I). Haywood. 

Chairnian Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. Haywiaid? 

Mr. Haywiks). 1 tcnver is my home. 

(.'lialrman Walsh. Denver, Colo.? 

Sir. Haywimii). Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AYhere were you born? 

Mr. Haywimu). Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Chairman Walsh. And what Is your age? 

Mr. Haywihii). Born In —February. 

Chairman Walsh. At what age did you begin work? 

Sir. Hayw(hii). Nine years old. 

Chairman Walsh. And In what Industry, or what occupation? 

Mr. Haywikid. In the mining industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Sir. Haywood. Utah—Ophir Canyon. 

t’hairinan Walsh. Would you be kiml enough, Mr. ilaywmid, Just to sketch 
your history as a worker and miner, up to the time .you tiecame a member of 
the association of the Western Fislcrallon of Sllners? 

Mr. Haywimiu. W'ell, after the first short period, we movisl from there hack 
to .'tail Lake City, where I worked at dllTm-ent kinds of work until I went to 
till' State of Nevada, when I was 15 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, In a general way, what sort of work did you 
work at, between the ages of 9 and 157 

Mr. Haywihii). Why, I worked at driving delivery wagons, as a messenger 
boy, in a hotel as elevator boy and bell boy. It was when I was In the latter part 
of it, the fifteenth year, that I went to Nevada, and went to work in the mines 
permanently. 

Chairman Walsh. At the age of 15? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly pitch your voice a little louder; the re¬ 
porters seem to have difficulty In hearing you, and there are a number of spec¬ 
tators who would like to hear you. So you will please speak a little louder. 

Mr. Haywood. I went to work for the Ohio Mining Co. In Willow Creek, 
Nev., and worked there until I was 19; and then drifted around Into the differ¬ 
ent mining camps of Utah, Colorado, Idaho, and back to Nevada again. 

Chairman Walsh. Are .you familiar with the formation of the Western 
Federation of Miners? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; being a miner, of course I kept acquainted with what the 
miners were doing and remember when that ferleration of miners was organ¬ 
ized, and have since become acquainted with all of the circumstances that 
brought about the federation of miners. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please describe the conditions that led to the 
formation of the Western Feileratlon of Miners? 

Mr. Haywood. It was organized as the result of a strike that occurred in 
the Coeur d’Alene. 

Chairman Walsh. What form of organization did they have prior to that 
time, if any? 

Mr. Haywood. Local unions, and mostly branches or assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor. 

The miners of the Coeur d’Alene had gone on strike against a reduction of 
wages, and the mine owners called In armed thugs, armed men from outside 
territory. There was a pitched battle between these guards and the miners, 

{ 
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and In the course of the tight there was a mill blown up. This was charged 
to the miners, and the mine owners culleil on the governor for the mllltla. 
The militia was sent in tliere and martial law was declared, and nearly 1,000 
men were urreste<l and placed In what they called the “ bull pen.” That was 
a hurriedly erected two-stoi-y structure built out of rough lumber, and these 
men were crowded in tliere with scarcely room to lie down—so many—with 
cracks in the tlixir above permitting the excrement from the men to drop on 
those iielow. The result of that incarceration, there were many of them who 
slckeneil and dl«l from tlie diseases that they caught there. At one period 
of this strike an injunction was Issueii and 14 of the lenders were arrested 
and sent to Ada County; 2 of them, I think, were sent to Detroit to serve 
terms. 

It was while these men were in Boise itmt they conceived the idea of fe<l- 
erating all of the miners of the West into one general organization. After 
they were reieaseil, being in Jail for six or seven months, they called a con¬ 
vention, that was held in Butte, in May, 1803, and it was tliere the Western 
Federation of Miners was started. 

Chairman Walhii. Had you been connected in any ofliclal capacity with any 
organizations that precedcsl the Western Feileratlou of Miners? 

Mr. llAYWoon. No; there was no organization where I was working at that 
time. 

Chairman W.M.sn. Had you belonged to any labor organization up to that 
time? 

Mr. IlAYVvoon. No. 

Chairman Walsu. Proeeeil, Mr. Haywood. 

Mr. IlAvwiHiu. Following the organization, as it was started at Butte, came 
the first strike; tliat was in Crl[)|)Ie Creek in 18!)4. Tliey went on strike to 
establish a wage of .$3 a day and maximum hours of eight,' 

Chairman Wai.hh. Wliat was tlio wage at that time, Mr. Haywood? 

Mr. Haywood. Tlirec! dollars, but tliere was an effort on the part of the 
min I owin-rs to nsliico it, ns tlicy had tried to do In the Coeur d’Alene. Tlie 
strike was against a redaction of pay. 

Chairman SVacsii. The •■ilrlke was again.st a reduction of pay? 

Mr. Haywood. yc>s; in tlie Couer d’Aleiic, and it was prncticallv so in Crin- 
plo Creek ;u 1894. ^ 

Tlie mliio owner bad a slierilT In otllce. I do not think there is any use of 
mincing words. You know when the mine owners have the sheriff and you 
know wlien the miners have him. You know when the mine owners control 
the court and you know when the others control tlie court. Well, they had 
the sherlfr and he orgatilzeil .some l,t!(H) deputies. These deputies were pro- 
Ct-eding against the miners who were picketiHl on the crest of Bull Hill It 
was then jierliniis the only time In the lilstory of lahor troubles in the country 
when the militia was tiscd in the interests of the men. Gov. Waite went to tlie 
Cripple Creek district in Dmiver and learmsl of conditions as they existed 
there and he calUsl out the milllia. He iml ilii'in in hotween the deputy sheriffs 
and the miners, und told the deputies to disperse or he would declare a slate 
of insurrection. 

The strike was settled liy the governor of the Stuti> being the arbiter of 
the men, and a banker of ttie name of David Moffatt, since deceased,, as the 
arbiter of the mine owners. Tlie ^3 a day was grunted and the eight-hour law 
was established. The eight-hour law lind not passisl the legislature of the 
State of Colorado at iliat time, and it onl.v applied to those quartz camps where 
the union was strong enough to enforce it. 

There was no furtlier troiitile In tlie Cripple Creek district for some 10 years, 
and the next big strike was In Leadvllli', in 18i)0. Again the miners went on 
strike there to prevent a reduction of wages from .f3 to $2..'i0 a day, and, as had 
liecome customary, the mine owners iiskisl for the soldiers. Gov. Waite had 
been defeated in the election previou.s, and there was a governor by the name 
of McIntosh. Ho sent the soldiers at once. Tliere were hundreds of men 
arrested, bull pens establi.sheil, old abandoiieil .shaft houses used as prisons, and 
the men snbjix’ted to some cruelties. They lost the strike; the wages were 
reducetl 50 rents a day. 

In 1899- 

Chairman Walsh (inlerruptlng). Were there any fatalities in that Leadvllle 
strike? 

Mr. Haywood. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. And was there any loss of life? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; and there was some loss of life. 
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C!halrman Walsh. Did Impri.somiient follow In nn,v case? 

Mr. Hatwoob. There was no periimiieiit luiprlsi>iinient and no trials: with 
the end of the strike the strife was over. 

In 181)1) thej- hud a strike in Lake City, and the nillttla was used again. 

I heard some talk this moridog of giimiieu being employed by union men but 
the mine owners always had gunmen In the strikes with the Western Dederalion 
of Miners In the West, in the militia, when they could not get any other men. 

In 1809 tliere was a strike In Lake Oily, and the same your the swond great 
strike In tlie Ooeur d'Alene. In that strike wages had been established at ^ll.oO 
a day in nearly all of the mining camps, with, I think, the excejiilon of Bunker 
Hill; and the mine owners hud generally said to the miners that If the wages 
at Bunker Hill were not lncrea.sed it would be necessary for them to reduce 
their wages to that standard. A strike against the Bunker Hill was declared 
and became general throughout the district. The soldiers were calbnl for- 
again a mill had been blown up, and they charged the miners with the destrucl 
tlou of this mill, and it probably was the miners who destroyisl It. The soldiers 
came, this time Federal troops. They were the black solillers, the same who 
were afterwards dlsmlsswl from the Army down In Brownsville, T<-x. And the 
treatment afforded to white men and white women by those black soldiers; 1 
do not mention the fact that they were black because I like white soldiers any 
better, because I put them all on the same level, but (hey were colored soldiers 
In this Instance. 

Another bull pen was established. This time it was an old rambling one-story 
building, fenced In wit., barbed wire, where between 1,(KK) and 1,100 men were 
held for many months, between G and 7 months, and a gmal many of the men 
died. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they held on stieclllc charges of crime? 

Mr. Haywood. They were arrested without warrant ami wlthiput charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the courts not ois-n or o|>eratlng In the territory? 

Mr. Haywood. The courts were f>iien and operating, but a .semistato of martial 
law itrevalled. 

1 recall one instance of tt man who dieil In ju-i.son. His name was Mike 
Devine, he wtus a Catholic In religion, lie had been sick for a long while, anil 
was sick during tin- strike. Condng out of the hospital be was met on the street 
by one of the negro .soldiers and pushed off of the sidewalk, and when Mike 
resenteii this treatment he was arrested and thrown into prison and he had a 
relapse, and he felt that he was going to die and he asked for a (prii-st, and omi 
Lieut. Lyons, who was there under (jen. Merriam, said to Devine, “You can 
make your confesslou in hell." And Mike died without the bcnellt of a cou- 
fe.sslon. 

Ihe result of that strike was that wages were maintained at the same stand¬ 
ard as had existetl before the strike. 

In the Western Federation of Miners there Is little difference between the 
wage of the skilled and the unskilled. A man who handles a shovel gets a 
minimum wage of $3 a day, while a man who mas a machine drill gets $3.50 
a day. 

I have tried to mention the .strikes that the organization has been mixed 
up In. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Did you go up Into the .strike at lx*ad, the strike 
at Lead? 

Mr. Haywood. There was a strike at lA»ad about this jieriod—this was In 
1899—but that did not become serious, and the strike, or rather It la a lockout 
that Is on there now, began at a later date. 

In' 1001 there was a strike In Tellurlde, Colo. There the company brought 
In scabs, strike breakers, and there was a fight botw<s*n (he union men and the 
scabs, and the uidoii men came out best. The strike was won without much 
court proceetilngs. 

In 1902 and 1903 came the strike that Is so well known as the Cripple Creek 
strike, and that strike was In the nature of a sympathetic strike. The men 
who were working In the mills In Colorado City, although entitled to the benefits 
of the 8-hour law, which hud been passed In Colorado at that time, were work¬ 
ing 12 hours a day, 11 hours a day shift .and 13 hours night shift This condi¬ 
tion prevails In the smelting plants of Colorado at the present time, and In gome 
of the milling plants. They went out on strike In Reptemlter, I think, lOt^. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the attention of the authorities called to the con¬ 
dition—that l8i that the law was being violated with reference to the hours of 
labor? 
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Mr. Haywood. Oh, yos, Indeed. 

CImli'uau Walsh. W'as the law inoperative, or why didn’t they prosecute the 
offlelals? 

Mr. Haywood. The smelter offlelals, or mine owners, do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Haywood. Did you ever hear of a mine owner or of a manufacturer being 
proseeutwl for violation of a law? Well, they were not, anyway. The courts 
don’t work that way. 

In the following Marcli the miners of Cripple Creek who were producing the 
ore that was re<iuced at Colorado City, went on strike. 

('hairman Walsh. Was the law being oh.serve<t ns to lliem; were they 
W(irklng? 

Mr. Haywood. They w('re the ones who first established the law. 

(ihairman Walsh. 'They established the law during the following strike? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Chairman Wai,sh. And they were having the benefits of the law? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; they never lost the effects of the first strike. They went 
on strike on the 17lh of March, striking In symiialliy and for the benefit of the 
men in Colorado City, and at that time strikes be<’ame very general through 
Colorado, there being some 10 or 15 camps, and included tlie smelters of Denver. 
The State was pretty well tied up. and niosl of the soutliern coal fields were on 
strike. 

They were striking, ns they struck 10 years before, for the enforcement of a 
State law. The laws at that time were Imiia'rative at Cripple Crei'k. The 
militia ran the disti let. They threw tlii; offleers out of olllce. Sheriff ItobliLson, 
I remember, had a roiie thrown at Ids feet and was told to resign or they wouhl 
hang him; and other ofilcers were treated In the same way, and some 400 men 
were deixtrtetl from their lutmes. Seventy-six of tliein were placetl aboard 
trains and escortetl by soldiers over lido the State of Kansas, where they were 
dumiietl out on the prairie and told thal tliey nmst never come hack. Habeas 
corpus was denied, t recall Judge Swd’s court, where he had three men 
brought In that were being held by tlie mllllia. WIdle ids court was In session 
It was surrounded by soldiers who liail llieir gatling guns and rifles trained on 
the door. He ordered those tliree prisoners releaseil. and tlie .soldiers went after 
them, and they were taken hack to .|all. That strike was not won.. It was not 
altogther lost, 'fhere were some iilaces wla-re tlie eight-hour day wns estab¬ 
lished and Increases of wages were granteil, but for tlie smelter men, as I said 
before, the 12 hours pretty generally prevailed among the laborers. 

Commissioner Lknnon. What hours prevail In Utah? 

Mr. Hay'wood. Eight hours. 

Commissioner Lknnon. In the smelters? 

Mr. Haywood. Not In all the smelters; no. There are part of them who work 
eight hours, but there Is an eight-hour law nevertheless. That was the first one 
that was carried to the lidletl States Supreme Court, and It was a similar law 
that was pns.sed In the State of Colorado that was declareil unconstitutional by 
the supreme court of that State. 'There la not much to be said about the courts 
in connection with that strike other than the writ of habeas corpus was denied; 
free speech was also denleil; friai assemblage also; bull pens w'ere established; 
1,600 men were arrested In Victor and put into the Armory Hall; 1,600 men in 
one room, and this In the heat of June. 'There were also women arrested, 
and during the strike the Western Federation of Miners eatahllsheil stores 
for supplies for relief of the strikers and did business with people who were not 
strikers. 'These stores, which proved to be splendid establishments, were 
broken Into, lootetl, and safes broken open, scales and such things destroyed and 
carried off. They carried away fruit by the ton, and things that they could not 
carry away they destroyed; for Instance, cutting open sacks of flour and sugar 
and dumping them on the floor and pouring kerosene oil over the quarters of 
beef, and such as that. This was done by members of the militia and of the 
Citizens’ Alliance. Ilemember that you have a report here In Washington of 
that, written by Walter B. Palmer, that goes Into the details of the labor dis¬ 
turbance In Colorado; also some Senate documents, statements by the Western 
Federation, and statements by the Mine Owners’ Association. 

It was during the period of those strikes that the Western Federation of 
Miners realized the necessity of labor getting together In one big union. We 
were on strike In Cripple Creek, the miners; the mill men were on strike In 
Colorado Springs. There were scabs in the mines and scabs In the mills, and 
there were union railroaders that were the connecting link between those two 
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propositions. There seemed to be no hope for such n thing as that among uiiy of 
the existing labor organizations, and in 190! the ofUeers of the Western Fed¬ 
eration of Miners took part in a conference we called—the convention of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. That convention was held In Ohlciigo In 
.Tune, 1005, and the Western Federation of Mliu-rs, among other lal)or organi¬ 
zations, became a part of that movement. And there has been a coutlnnutlun 
of the same troubles that the Western Federation of Miners was Involvinl In 
ever since that period. The fisierntion itself has since 1005 had several severe 
strikes. In Lead City a Us'kout, which practicidly disruptwl the orgtinlzutlon 
at that itoint. At Bingham Canyon, Ftuh, they were Involved In a great strike, 
and you have all heard of it; the strike In the copper mines at Calumet. Mich., 
where there were nmny cnsmilties. The men were starvisl; the chllilreu of the 
miners were burned to death on Christmas Kve. There was no lire; they were 
trampled to death. A false cry of fire had been ghen, and In their attempt to 
escaite from the hall there were 95 women atid i hildrt'n trampled to tleath. The 
Industrial Workers, wheti organlzetl, heiame first involvwl In a strike of serious 
proportions at McKet's Rtwks, Pa. There was the Ih'st time that wt* went up 
ngaitjst what were called the Cossacks, the bhtek iilagtio of that Stale. The 
Industrial Workers met them on a dllTcrent basis to what other labor organiza- 
tions had done, ami tohl them “for every man .you kill of us, we will kill one 
of you,” and with the death of one or two of the Cossacks their brutality became 
less. 

I am trying to think of these Incidents In sisjuence, as near as I can. 

I think the next Instiinoe where the Industrial Workers had to contend with 
the law was perhaps the fre(“-.spei*ch fight In Spokane, where the members of 
the organization Insisted on speaking on the streets In front of the employment 
agency oHlces. Thi'.v were telling what tin* employment sharks—what they 
were ilolng; how they would employ men; that those men would go up to take 
Jobs that they had poked for them; that they would be dlscluirged and other 
gangs sent out. The authorities of the city took up the slile of the employment 
sharks, and between 51)0 and OtK) men and women, members of the organization, 
were thrown Into ja-is<m. Stncral of them were killed. They wt'rc put In the 
hot box and then removeil anti |iut in a cold cell. .Several died from pneutnotila. 
They got no relief from the court, httt, as the meitdiers of the organization per- 
slstetl in carrying on the fight, finally the city of Spokane comitromlstsl by say¬ 
ing that they would let thetu all out of Jail la-ovideil that the organization would 
not prosecute certain cases that had been nuide against the officers. I think that 
It w'as the following year that the fretsspeech fight occurrtsl in Fresno, Cal. 
There the authorities started to arrest men merely for speaking on the street 
corner, not oiusing a congestion of traffic. If I have It correctly, there was 
between 150 and 200 met) thrown into prison there. They were crowdetl to more 
than the capacity of the prison. The ho.se of the fire department was turned 
on them. I am told that one night they were compelled to stand up to their 
knees In water, but they won that fight; and perhaps the only one that they 
have lost at all was the free-speech fight In San Diego, of which at least one 
of your commission Is more or leas acqualntinl. I think It was Mr. Harris 
Welnstock that made a report on that—a partial report of that San Diego free- 
speech fight. 

The law afforded men no protection there. They were speaking, when ar¬ 
rested, on what Is calhsl D .Street—D Street is a ero.ss street running Into one 
of the principal thoroughfares. It was not a stre-et that was traveled, but the 
authorities had got tireil of hearing the discussion that was carried on at this 
street corner every night. The first sr)eaker arrested was a single taxer, and 
after him a Socialist. It was then that the Inilustrlal Workers of the World 
became Involved, and again I would say 135 men, some women, were badly 
abused and maltreated and thrown Into the jails; they were beaten and 
whipped, and a man who w'as not a raeml)er of the organization had the letters 
“ I. W. W.” burned into his body. Into his flesh, with a lighted cigar. 

To recite all of the atrocities that took place in San Diego and elsewhere 
would mean to take up too much time of the commission. 

I think this win bring us down to the time of the Lawrence strike. In which 
the Industrial Workers took charge. There, of course, as everywhere, 1 might 
say, that I have seen courts In action, they took the side of the capitalists. 
There were between 800 and 000 people arrested—men and women, ^rls and 
boys; there were some convictions, but a small proportion for the large number 
that were arrested. In Massachusetts they have a system of State ih)1Ic*, 
something similar to that of Pennsylvania, though tbev are not mounted. 
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When fhe strike was called the State police came, and the park police, the 
municipal police from other cities, and then they brought In the militia. Several 
of the strikers were killed, none of the employers were, but they arrested two 

of the leaders of the strike for the death of Anna- ; she was one of the 

girls that was on strike. They had those men In Jail for nine months and would 
probably have convicted them If It had not been for the general strike on the 
part of the workers. After the strike had been settled and the demands were 
gained, they added to their former demands that Ettor, Caruso, and Giovannlttl 
be released from prison; they were finally acquitted. During the Lawrence 
strike there were strikes at Clinton and many other places In the textile 
Industry. 

At Clinton the police were again used by the mill owners, and they shot into 
a crowd of striking girls, wounding many of them seriously. In Little Pulls 
the same treatment was accorded the strikers by the police, which is also true 
during the great strike at Paterson. Nearly everyone Is acquainted with the 
details of that strike and Its outcome. 

Since the Paterson strike there has been trouble in Wheatland, Cal., where 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World organized 2,600 hop pickers, 
asking for better conditions in the hop fields of the Durst Bros, ranches. 
As the outcome of that demand two young married men, Ford and Suhr, 
were arrested and charged with the killing of the district attorney. They were 
convicted, and have been sentence*! to prison for life terms. 

Thts, I think, briefly outlines the main strikes of the organization that I 
have been umilnle*! with and, I thlid*, (letirly portrays a condition that this 
commission .should understand, and that is that there Is a class struggle In 
society, with workers on one side of that struggle and the capitalists on the 
other; that the workers have nothing but their labor power and the capitalists 
have the control of and the Influence of all branclu's of government—legislative, 
executive, and administrative; that they have on their side of the question 
all of the forces of law; they can hire det*x>tlves, they cun have the police 
force for the asking or the militia or the Itegular Army. 

There are workers who have come to the conclusion that there Is only one 
way to win this battle. We don’t agree at all with the statement that you 
heard relteraltsi Intre day afti'r day—that there is an idendly of Interests between 
capital and labor. We say to you frankly that there can be no Identity of In¬ 
terests betweim labor, who produei's all by their own labor power and their 
brains, and such men as John D. lUatkefeller, Morgan, and their stockholders, 
who neither by brain or muscle or by any other effort contribute to the pro¬ 
ductivity of the Industries that they own. We say that this struggle will go 
on In spite of anything that this commission can do or anything that you may 
recommend to Congress; that the struggle between the working class aud the 
capitalistic class Is an Inevitable battle; that it Is a tight for what the cap¬ 
italistic class has control of—the means of life, the tools and machinery of 
prtsluctlon. These, we contend, shoidd hi' in the hands of and controlled by the 
working class alone. Independent of anything that capitalists and their share- ’ 
holders and stockholders may say to the contrary. 

Personally I don’t think that this cun be done by political action. First, for 
the very g<H)d reason that the wage earner or producing classes are In the 
minority; second, that they are not educated In the game of politics; that their 
life Is altogether Industrial. That while they are the only valuable unit of so¬ 
ciety, still their efforts must be conftuofl to the Jobs where they work. And I 
have had a dream that I have In the morning and at night and during the day, 
and that Is that there will be a new .society sometime in which there will be no 
battle between capitalist and wage earner, but that every man will have free 
access to land and Its resources!. In that day there will be no political gov¬ 
ernment, there will be no States, and Congress will not be composed of lawyers 
and preachers us It Is now, hut it will be comiiosisl of experts of the different 
branches of Industry, who will come together for the purpose of discussing the 
welfare of all the people and discussing the means by which the machinery can 
be made the slave of the people Instead of a part of the people being made the 
slave of machinery or the owners of machinery. I believe that there will come a 
time when the workers will realize what the few of us are striving for and that 
is industrial freedom. 

Chairman Walsh. In how many of these places that you have spoken of- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just let me carry out this point. It you please, Mr. 
Ohalruian, You say you don’t believe It can be done by political action? 

Mr. Haywood. No, sir. 
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Oommlsgloner O'Oonwsu.. Have you in mlml some other method hy which 
it can? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir; I tlilnk It cun be done by direct action. 1 moan by 
organixutlon of the forces of labor. Take, for InstaiKe, the oraunlzntlon that 
you know, the United Mine Workers of America. They have about one-half 
of the miners of this country orRanlzed. At least a sufficient uumbtT to 
i-ontrol them all. I think the United Mliat Workers can say to the mine 
owners, " You must put these mines In order. In proper shape, or we won't 
work In them.” They can compel the Intrtsluction of safety appliances, of 
ventilation systems, and save In that way thousands of lives every year. I 
don’t think anybody will deny that they have that power to brlni? about that 
Improvement. It they have the power to do that by direct action, they have 
the power to reduce their hours; they have the power to increase or at least 
to better the laboring conditions around the mines and have bi'tter houses. 
It seems to me there Is no reason In the world why the miner should not 
enjoy, even In a mining camp, some of the advantages that the worker has In 
the city. And I think that free organization of inltiers, orgunlztsl In oiu; big 
union, having no contract with the boss, have no right to enter Into a con¬ 
tract with the employer or atiy other comhlnation of labor, to my mind. 
There can be each division of Industry, each subdivision, be brought Into a 
whole, and that will bring about the condition that I have do.scrlla'd to you. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. You mean hy that, by these etamomic organiza¬ 
tions they would create, or control questions of hours and things of that kind 
you spoke of, but as to the ownership, the right of ownership, what Is the 
method that you have in mind of your organization In connection with the 
method of taking over? 

Mr. Haywood. Taking over through the organization. If you are strong 
enough to comjx;! the things I say, you are strong enough to say, “ Here, Mr. 
Stockholder, we won’t work for you any longer. You have drawn dividends 
out of our hides long enough; we i)ropose that you shall go to work now, and 
under the same opiiortunlties that we have had.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, you proiwse by your strength and numbers 
to di'clare ownership? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; exactly; through (he efforts of the working class. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock has smae (luesilons he would 
like to a.sk you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask you, Mr. Haywofal, your present occu¬ 
pation? 

Mr. llAYWooi). Secretary-treasurer of the Imiustrlal Workers of the Worlil. 

Connnlssioner Weinstock. The charge has Imen made that so-calUal labor 
agitators, as a rule, are either of foreign birth or foreign parentage. May I 
ask what was your parentage? 

Mr. ll.vYWooD. My father was an American, and his father was an American, 
and his father wa.s an American. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you ilate your .■Vmerican ancestry hack several 
generations? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commls-sloner Weinstock. You made the .statement a little while ago that 
the wage-earning producing class la In a mliaa-ity? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask what Is the foundation for that state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Haywood. Well, Government statistics. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What do the Government statistics show? 

Mr. Haywood. Isaac Hourwich Is the compiler of those statistics. Why. It 
shows very few States where they have even a slight majority. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are you sufficiently familiar with the Fed¬ 
eral statistics to tell us about how many wage earners there are In the 
country? 

Mr. Haywood. There are about 10,000.000 Industrial wage earners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Including their dependents, assuming there are 
the usual number of 6 dependents to every worker, that would make about 
60,000,000 of people? 

Mr. Haywood. No; I don’t think so. This includes the man and bis wife 
and some of his children. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No —in that 10,000,0007 

Hr. Haywood. Yes. 
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Commissioner Wethstock. Now, assuming or admitting that the wage-earn¬ 
ing producing class arc In the minority—however. It would have to be ad¬ 
mitted, I take It, that they at least have the balance of power, and whichever 
side they would throw their Influence with would win? 

Mr. Havwood. I Ihink that is quite so. 

Commissioner IIkivstock. That Is, they are relatively In the position that 
the Irish ri'presentatlvos In Parliament were In for many years; that Is, they 
had the balance of the power, and while they had comparatively a sinall 
minority, yet whlchev(>r side they adhered to would win out, 

Mr. IIavw(kh). I’ollUcidly. 

Ooimnlsslouer Wkinstock. Yes; giving them of course gi-eat strength and 
great Influence. Aial I take It the same might bo .said of the wage-earning 
producing class in this country, that even though in the minority they at least 
have the balance of power. Are you al all fandlinr with the number of States 
where Ihc Initiative, rehTendum, and rwall prevail? 

Mr. Haywood. No ; I have no definite knowledge as to the number of States. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. T take It you know, of course, that numerous 
States have adopted the Initiative, referendum, and recall In recent years, and 
that the tendency now Is In mo.st of the States to follow the pace set by the 
advanced States? 

Mr. Haywood. I can not see any State, even Oregon, where any benefit has 
accrued to the wageworker. 

Commissioner Wei.nktock. You think not? 

Mr. Hayw<sid. No; I think not. Nor Instance, the unemployment condition 
In Portland, Oreg., Is perhaps worse than In any other city, and has heen 
during this last wdnter. 

Commlsslom'r Wkinstock. Will you tell us what the membership of the 
I. W. W. Is at this time? 

Mr. HAYW(K>n. I wouhl .lodge that It Is about l.'i.OOO. 

Couunl.ssiont'r Haywood. As you know, of course, this commission Is seeking 
remedies for the Industrial unrest; that Is the function we are iiresunied to 
l«‘rform. 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; I know. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And we are Inviting suggestions and opinions 
from all whose opinions and knowledge would lead them lo express opinions 
that ought to carry weight with them. I take It that if the commission were 
to ask you what In your opinion Is the remedy for Indu.strial unrest, Mr. 
Haywood, that In all prohablllty you wouhl answer and say , I. W. W.’lsm? 

Mr. IlAYWisHi. Yes; I think that I would. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, then that clearly brings I. W. W.’lsm within 
tlie province of the discussion of tills commission, docs It not? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Because, if it Is I. W. W.’lsm, that Is what we 
ought to recommend to Congress? 

Mr. Haywood. No; Congress can not do anything with that. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AYell, we couhl say that encouragement of the 
organlKattlon of I. W. W. would tend to minimize Industrial unrest? 

Mr. Haywood. I think that would militate against the I. W. W.’s if you 
did such a thing. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If we rei’ommendeil that? 

Mr. Haywood. A’es. 

Commissioner AA'f.instock. Why should It militate against the I. W. W.’s? 

Mr. Haywood. It seems to me u recommendation like that, coming from 
you gentlemen, would iiillltnte against the orgiiuizatlon and have a tendency 
to dilute It and dilute Its revolutionary stren^h. 

Coranilssloner Wkinstock. AVell, at all events. If that should be our conclu¬ 
sion, If after an e-xhaustive Investlgattion we should find ourselves In a frame 
of mind such as yon are In, It would become our duty to announce It, no 
matter what the results? 

Mr. Haywood. Y’ou will not find yourself In that frame of mind. But If 
you were- 

Commissioner Lennon (Interrupting). You would take Mr. Welnstock into 
membership then? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. At all events. It hisNimes our province at this time, 
having Invited you to give testimony here, and that carrying with it that your 
testimony Is worth while, and yon taking the ground that In your opinion 
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t W. W.’isiB Is the proper remedy for the ix'raoval of unrest. It becomes onr 
province properly to discuss 1. W. W.’lsm and see what It really stands for. 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, I am koIiir to read here some quotations 
from I. W. W. authenticatisl literature, Mr. Haywowl. 

Mr. Hayw«)d. Who Is the author? 

Commissioner WmNsxocK. Well, I will jrhe you the authors as I ro along, 
and I will Invite yonr comment on It when I have linlslasl readinR the 
quotations. 

The I. W, W. literature plaosl In the liamis of llie commls.slon tea<hes mili¬ 
tant action whenever such action may he deemed ne<'essary. In a pamphlet puh- 
llslasl hy the I. W. \V, hareau of New Castle, Pa., eiitiiUsI, “The I. W. W.—Its 
History, Stcuctiire, anil Methods." written hy the I. W. \V, national secretary- 
treasurer, Vlm-ent St. ,lohn. the followliiR stattanent appears; 

“.Vs a revolullonarj (URanization the Industrial Workers of the World alms 
to use any and all tactics that will Ret the results souRht with the least 
c.vismdlture of time and eneiRy. 'J'la- tactics used are determliusl solely liy 
the power of the la-Ranization to make Riaal in their u.se, 'I’lie question of 
■■ right’ and ‘wrong’ does not cmicern us.” 

In a pamphlet puhlislasl hy the .Spekane local I. W. W., S|M)knne, Wash., 
enlllleil “Industrial Workers of the World, Sours to Fun the Flames of Dks- 
eontent,” there appears the fidlowliiR: 

“'I’o arm.s, to arms, .ve hrave! 

‘I’he aveiiRliiR sword unsheath ! 

March on. march on, all hearts resolved 
On victory or death.” 

In a pamphlet written hy .Vrnold Holler, apparently an I. W. W. lender, 
under the title “ The Social Cem-ral Strike,” there appears the folIowlIiR 
statenu'iit: 

“In this manner the crisis of overproduction Is the best guaranty for the 
success of a .social Renerul strike, because the ja'iiducls on hand iK'rmlt the 
,sutisfaction of all neials hefore the coniiilele reorRiinlzalion, namely, by n 
general ‘help yourself’ on the part of the workers.” 

In another pamphlet entitled “Industrial Unhai Methods.” by William 10. 
Troutman, which apiieared originally In the Indastrlal Workers’ Bulletin, Is 
found the following: 

“The industrial unionists, however, hohl that there can be no ngremuMit 
with the emiiloyers of labor which the workers havi* to consider sacrial and 
Inviolable. 

“Industrial unionists will therefore sign any iiledge and renounce even their 
organization at limes when they are not well preparisl lo give battle or when 
market conditions render It advisable to lay low; but they wdll do just the 
reverse of what they had agreed to under duress when occasion arises to gain 
advantages to the worker.” 

Under the head of “ Sabotage ” the same w'rlter says: 

“ Interior goods are turned out by silent understanding of all workers In one 
shop or plant; time Is taken up with getting tools reiialissl and repair work 
attended to. These and similar niethotls are known tinder the compound name, 
* sabotage.’ ” 

In a pamphlet entitled, “The Oencral .Strike,” by William D. Haywooil, In 
which Is published a speech delivered by him In New York, March 16, 1011, the 
following appears: 

“I hope to see the day when the man who goes out of the factory will be the 
one who will be called a scab; when the good union man will stay In the fac¬ 
tory, whether the capitalists like It or not; when we lock the bosses out and run 
the factories to suit ourselves. That Is our program. We will do It.” 

In a pamphlet published by .1. H. Kerr & Co., Cooperative, Chicago, entitled, 
“ How Capitalism Has Hypnotized Society,” by William Thurston Brown, an 
1. W. W. writer and lecturer, appears the following: 

“ Would It be wrong for the united working class of America to say to-day, 
to-morrow, any time: ‘Not a wheel shall move on any railroad, not a bit of 
machinery shall be run In any mill, factory, or smelter, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Lakes to the Gulf, unless It Is understood distinctly by the 
people of America that these tools of Industry belong of right to the workers 
of the nation? And, meanwhile, since hungry men and women and children 
must be fed, and since yonr charity organizations have recognized the fact, and 
t 
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your eJiurclies have preached It, vve shall take the food necessary for oar 
sustenance until It is understood that this system of robbery Is to stop forever." 

In a leaflet Issued by the I. W. W. Publishing Bureau, New Castle, Pa., en¬ 
titled “ Apiteal to Wage Workers, Men and Women,” by E. S. Nelson, the follow¬ 
ing appears: 

“In case of a capitalist Injunction against strikers, violate It; dl.sobey it; let 
the strikers and others go to jail, If necessary. That would cost so much that 
the Injunction would be dl.spensed with. Final, universal strike, that Is, to 
remain within the Industrial Institutions, lock the employers out for good as 
owners and i)arasltes, and give them a chance to become tollers.” 

In a pamphlet entitled, “The Crack of Doom, or The Pall of Capitalism,” by 
Laura I’ayne Emerson, a resident of San Diego, and a recognized representa¬ 
tive and lecturer of the I. W. W., appears the following: 

“ Industrial unionism, the capitalist well knows, spells the abolition of the 
wage system. The I. W. W. rtawgnizes no cruft autonomy and no contract 
system. All workers In all departments of any Industry are organized in one 
union. No worker or set of workers In any craft or branch of an Industry can 
make a contract with an employer which he must consider sacred while later 
his fellow workers In the same Imlustry are on a strike, thus enabling him t« 
scab on his fellows while he carries a union card and cusses scabs. When the 
workers who make these great Industries possible get reatly for action they 
will no longer beg for some master to give them enough to live on, but take 
what belongs to them.” 

That Is fairly representative, Mr. Haywood, of the attitude and propagtinda of 
the I. W. W.—these extracts from these 1. W. W. i)ainphlots and articles I 
have read? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; In so far as you have quoted from the I. W. W. pamphlet 
You have a number of pamphlets that were not comiillcd by members of the 
I. W. W. The first that you quoted Is the national song of Prance, the 
Mar.selllaise. What you read from the Brown pamphlet, advocating the taking 
of food, was said in this city by Abraham Lincoln during war time, when specu¬ 
lators, gamblers in foodstulTs ran the prices of provisLons up 800 or 700 or 800 
per <vnt, and the people came to Abraham Lincoln and asked him what to do, 
and ho said: “ Take your pickaxes ami crowiairs ami go to the granaries and 
warehouses, and help yourselve.s,” and T think that is goo<l I. W. W. doclrincv 
I do not see much tiicre 1 wouid take i.ssue with. 

Oommlssioner Wkinstikik. You think, generally .speaking, that It represents 
the sentiment and attilude and the creed of the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commi.ssloner Wsjnsioi i<. Well, then, .summing up we find that the I. W. 
W.’lsm tenches the following: 

(а) That the workers are to use any and all tactics that will get the result* 
sottght with the least possilde ex[U‘nditurc of time and energy. 

(б) The question of right or wrong Is not to be considered. 

(cl The nvetiglng sword is to be unsheathed, with all hearts resolved on 
victory or death. 

(d) The workman Is to help himsc'lf when the proiier time ciancs. 

(e) No agreement with an enqiloyer of labor Is to be considered by the 
worker as sacred or inviolable. 

(/) The worker Is to produce inferior goods and kill time In getting tools 
repalreil and In attending to repair work; all by a silmit understanding. 

(,f;) The worker Is to look forward to the day when he will confiscate the 
faeiorles ami drive out the owners. 

(Ill The worker Is to got reaily to cause national industrial paralysis with 
a view of conllscntlng all Imlustries, meanwhile taking forcible possession of 
all things that he may nectl. 

(H Strikers arc to disobey and to treat with contempt all Judicial Injunction. 

If that Is the ermi of the I. W. W., do you think the American people will 
ever stand for It? 

Mr. Haywood. There la one feature there that I do not like; 1 do not think 
you can present It us I. W. W.’ism; that Is the manufacture of shoddy goods. 
That Is the complaint we have against the capitalists at the present time. 
There are no goods that are iierfect In capitalism. They can not make enough 
profit out of them. You realize that as a merchant; In the manufacture of 
woolen goods they have learned how to use old clothes In the making of slnaldy; 
In the manufacture of silk goods they have learned that silk is a peculiar flbCT 
that will absorb four or five times Its weight in tin, Iron, and zinc, and 1 do 
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DOt Mleve that goods should Iw adulterated lu that way. T do not believe 
in the manufacture of such stuff, and palming It off on the consumer us '• as 
good as the best,” or “ as good as the purest.” I do not believe In the poLsonlng 
of foods and the udnlleratlton of dr\ig.s or any of the nee<ls of the buniaii 
family, I believe that there are plenty of all of the goml things of life to 
reach all of the people. 

Now, tliere are many things I would like to explain lo you, that Is us lo (he 
tactics and the results. Do you know the results we are hoping for? We hojic 
to .see the day when no child will labor. We liojie lo sw the day when all imui 
able will work, eillier with brain or wilb muscle; we Wiint to siss the day when 
women will take their place a.s Industrial units; we want to see the da.v when 
every old man and every old womttii will have the asstirnnce of at least ilylng 
In peace. Now, you have not got anything like that to day. You have not' the 
assurance, rich man as you are, of not dying a i>!iu|Kr, 1 have an Idea that 
we cun have a better society than we have got; and I have another idea that we 
can not have a much worse one than it la at present. So you see that the 
program of the I. W. W. Is not such a hail thing after all. heciiuse while we do 
not ask any advice and arc not reiiuesting any help from any other thati the 
working people at the present tittte, still we ladleve through the working class 
that we will find a way of makittg workers of all of lltetti atid that will include 
myself, too. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. I do not think there Is tttty rooitt for issue. Mr. 
HaywiHMl, between you attd the rest of us on the (luesiion of the itditlteratloil 
of foods. 

Mr. H.vvwood. Well, you put In there that the 1. W. W. wiitits to produce that 
kind of .stuff. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where? 

Mr. IlAYW.KiD. Tit the conclusions you arrivisl iii. 

Coinmls.sloner Wei.nstock. I was not giving my own views, .Mr. HavwoiHl. 
riease rcmeinber that 1 was ipioting from .some liidu.stritil 1. W. W. workers. 

Mr. ll.wwooD. From what you thought was. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. No; I will give you niv authoritv all the way 
down the line. 

Mr. llAvwimn. I told you that ITrown- - 

Commissioner Weinstock (Interrupting). Is this what yon take exception 
to; “The worker Is to produce Inferior gixKls and kill tiiiie It) getting tools re- 
pairtsl.and in atlending to repair work, ail by a silent niiderstanding;” that was 
this writer’s explanation of what sabotage soood for? 

Mr. H,vywoou. That was Holler’s? 

Commissioner AVeinstik'k. Yes. 

Mr. IlAYWtHiD. Holler was not a member of the I. W. W. 

(Conitnl.ssioner Weinstock. He was telling how sabotagt*. should be employeil? 

Mr. lIvYWOia). I have a better (onceptlon of sabotage. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. What Is yoiirs? 

Mr. Haywood. That the worker shoiihl refuse to be a party with the boss In 
robbing the public. 

Ctimmissioner Weinstock. That is, that they shmild cease working? 

Mr. Haywood. That they should cease putting adulteration in such things. 
It Is the worker. Is it not, tlail dia‘S It? 'i'he capitalist never goes into the shop 
to put this adulteration Into the food, and so forth. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. IjvI us eliminate (he adulteration of food pnslucts 
and take the rest of the summary. lAtave that out and let my (iiiestlon he. Ikt 
you think the American people will stand for that kind of a doctrine? 

Mr. Haywood. Head me that over again. 

Commissioner Weinstock (reading), “(n) That the workers arc to use any 
and all tactics that will get the results sought with the least possible expendi¬ 
ture of time and energy.” 

Mr. Haywood. Yea; I believe In the worker using any kind of tactics that 
will get the results. I do not care what those tactics are when the working 
class has arrived at that stage of efficiency nml organization, I do not cure 
whether It means revolution. That is exactly the very- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting), "(h) The question of right or 
wrong is not to be considered.” 

Mr. Haywood. What is right and wrong? TVhat I think Is right In my mind 
or what you think is right in your mind? 

38810°—S. Doc. 41.5,64-1—vol 11--S3 
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Coramissloner Weinstock. “(f;) Tho avenfrtns sword Is to be unsbeatbed,; 
with all hearts resolved on victory or death." ^ 

Mr. Haywood. What that means Is a gejaerul strlka 

Ooniralssloner Weinstock. “(d) The workman Is to help himself when the 
proper time comes.” 

Mr. Havw<X)d. When the proper time comes, when he needs it, let him go 
and get It. 

(,'ommis.sloncr Wkinht<k'k. “(c) No agreement with an employer of labor is 
to be considered by tho worker as sacred or Inviolable.” 

Mr. Uavwood. No agreement? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. IlAvwooi). He never wants to enter Into an agreement. Let me explain 
something about an agreement. I heard you talk to Kobylak yesterday. What 
would a union man say If some member of that union entered into an agree¬ 
ment with the boss? Ho would say he was a bad man, wouldn’t he? And that 
he ought to stand by the re.st of the members of his union. Now, we say that 
union has only a little nucleus of industry; we say that union has no right to 
enter Into an agroomoiit bVoauso tho rest of the men employiHl in that industry 
ought to be considered. We say that no Industry has a right to enter Into an 
agreement because they are a member of the working class; and finally we say 
that the working cla.ss has no right to enter Into an agreement because It Is the 
Inherent mission of the working class to overthrow capitalism and establish 
Itself In Its place. You can let that about contract and agreement stand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. “(f) The worker Is to produce inferior goods and 
kill time”—wo will out out that which relates to tho production of inferior 
goisls and killing time; that Is out of the subject. 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. “(g) The worker Is to look forward to the day 
when he will confiscate the factories and drive out the owners.” 

Mr. Haywood. I would drive them In Instead of out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think that was your own quotation. 

Mr. Haywood. I would make an arrangement to take every owner on the 
Inside and give him a Job alongside of me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you changisl your views any since you dellv- 
ertsl this speech on March 16, 1011, In which, among other things, you said this: 

“ I hope to see the day when the man who goes out of the factory will be the 
one who will be calleil a scab, when the good union man will stay In the fac¬ 
tory, whether the capitalists like It or not; when we lock the bosses out and 
run the factories to suit ourselves. That Is our iirogram. We will do it.” -Ire 
your views the same to-day as when yiut said that? 

Mr. Haywood. T hope we can do that to-morrow. 

Commlsaloner Weinstock. The next Is, “(h) The worker Is to get ready to 
cause national industrial jiaralysls. with a view of confiscating all Industries, 
meanwhile taking forcible possession of all things that lie may nei'd,” 

Mr. Havwixid, 1 do not iiiiderstand the iiecicssity for causing industrial paral¬ 
ysis; that is. when the wia-kers are siillieieiitl.v organized they liave got control 
of the machinery; you never saw a capitalist with his hand on the troiihle; you 
never saw him on the stony end of a No. 2 shovel; you read of him on Ids way 
to Euroiie and going down with the f/uxitania or the 'I'ifaiiir; they are not Inter¬ 
ested In work. It Is the wiu’kers who have control now of all of the niachlnery 
If they would only make up their minds to tiold that control and maintain It for 
themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take It, then, that you tain- no Issue ns a niemlier 
of the I. W. W. with that statement liei-e? 

Mr. Haywood. No; I will let that go. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tlie Inst la, “(i) Strikers are to disobey and 
treat with contempt all Judicial injunction." 

Jtr. Haymood. Well, I have been tdasteiasl up with Injunctions until I do not 
need a suit of clothe.s, and I have treater! them with contempt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you advocate that? 

Mr. Haywood. I do not believe In that kind of law at all. I think that Is a 
usurpation on the part of the courts of a function that was never vested In the 
courts by the Constitution. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore, you would have no hesitancy In advis¬ 
ing your fellow I. W. W.'lsts to do as you have done. 

Mr. Haywood. I do not like to advise too much, but I would do It myself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I.et me repeat my question once more; Do you 
think that the American people would stand for this program suggested? 
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Mr. Haywood. I think the American workinj; class ^>ill stand for it when they 
know it. 

Commissioner Wkinstook. You think they would? 

Mr. Haywood. Yea; I think so. 

Commissioner Wkin8TO<'K. Then how comes It that after at lonst 10 yours of 
agitation and earnest, hard work on the part of yourselves and fellow j>ropa* 
gundlsts and organizers yon oan only show a luomhorshlp of ir>,000, against, per¬ 
haps, 2,000,000 or more of the American Fo<lorntlon? 

Mr. Hayw<x)i>. Well. !i<)W many could tin* American l»\‘deratlon show when 
they were 10 years old? 

(^mimlssioiier Wkin8t<k'k. I do not know; my friends over there flndicatlngl 
can answer that better than I can. 

Mr. Hayw(K»i>. That Is not the question. W<‘ have Ihese l.'MMM) members in 
gO(Ml standing. How many pwple believe as we helleveV 

Commissioner Weinsioc k. Fortunately very few. 

Mr, IIaywmkh). That Is not true, hut may Im* fortunaK' for you that you Hiluk 
so. Kut there are a vast nurnher of people in all walks of life that believe 
tlwit the present system of society must be chang<‘d. and (l>at tliis Is the moans 
of clianging lb 

(‘ommissloner Wkinstock. Well, does not this preachment that T have just 
summarized practl(‘ally mean this: That It Is tlie organized and deliberate 
piiriK>se of the I. W. \V. to tench and preach and to burn Into the hearts end 
minds of Its followers that they are Justified In lying; tliat tliey are Justified in 
stealing and In tramping under foot llieir own agreements and in (vmflscating 
the property of others. In disobeying the mandates of the court, nnd in 
j»aralyzing the Industries of the Nation; nnd Is It not a fact that if all men 
and women In the Nation would accept .such teaching that It would make 
society impossible; that It would make a Nation of thieves and liars nnd 
scournlrels? 

Mr. Haywood. That is the ens'd of tlm capitalist as It exists to-day. nnd as 
they prnctb’e it; they He. tiioy steal, they <Hsobey the mandates of tlie court; 
there is notliing they do not do that you have a.scrlh(‘d to Hie I. W. W. there. 

(Commissioner Wkin.stock. Very well; admitting dial they do these things, 
d<M‘s that make it right? 

I^fr. Haywood. No; that does not make It right. 

('ommissioncr Weinhto(k. Then, woubl If make it any more right for tlie 
workers to do if ? 

Mr. Haywood. The workers do not do It. 

Commissioner Weinstock, This preaches It, ones it not? 

Mr. Haywood. It dm.‘s not. Hoc's It say 1 should Me? 

Conmdssloner Wkixstock. If I was to come in and take pos.ses8lon or your 
propi'rty and throw you out, would I l)e robbing you? 

Mr. Haywood. You have a mistaken idea that the property Is yours. I 
would hold that the property does not belong to you ; that what you as a capl- 
tall.st cla.ss have plleil up as property is merely unpaid labor, surplus value; 
you have no veste<l right In that property. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean, then, that the coat you have on your 
hack does not belong to you. l)iit belongs to all flu* pt'oph'? 

Mr. Haywood. All right; that Is not what I m(*an. I mean that there might 
be private property. I don’t want your watch, 1 don’t want your toothbrush, 
but the things that are publicly used; no such word as “private” slioiild lie 
vested in any individual in any of those tilings. For Instance, do you believe 
that John I>. Rwkfeller has any right, elf tier (hMl-glven right or man-nia«le 
right, or any other right to the coal mines of the State of (>>Iorado? 

Commissioner Weinstock. He has a perfect right to them umler the laws of 
the country. 

Mr. Haywood. Then tlie laws of the <*ountpy are absolutely wrong, estab¬ 
lishing private property to them in anyone. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well; who are the law'mnkers of the country? 

Mr. Haywood. Well, you know who they are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I know this; I know that In the State wherein 
I live, with the Initiative, referendum, and recall, the is‘opIe are absolutely the 
lawmakers of the State. 

Mr. Haywood. All right 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they can be so In every State In the Union. 

Mr. Haywood. You know who the people are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You and I and tlie rest of us? 
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Mr. Haywood. Yet*; th*? r<*st of our kind; we ore paraslteH. Tbe real peopto 
who have to be conaldertnl are the workers, the productive workers, the ones 
who make society, who build the rallrouils, who till the soil, who run the lullls. 
I have done no work for 10 or 15 years, and I am a parasite; I recognize that 
That Is what y(»u are, an<l that is what the rest of them are that do not labor. 
You wouhl not object to a society where you and I <lld actual labor, wouUI you? 

Oouimlssloner Wejnstock. Are we to understaiul, then, Mr. Haywood, that 
your iuterprt‘tutlon or dehnitlon of a worker i.s a man who works purely with 
his hands? 

Mr. Haywood. T sahl brain and muscle. 

Coniml.ssloner Wkinstock. But don’t you exercise your brain In your avoca¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Haywood. I try to, but I urn not a iinxliictive worker. I am doing a 
tiling that [ ought not to be called on to do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But if you say that n man who exercIsoR hla 
brain as well as his muscle Is a producer, llien you are certainly a pnalucer? 

Mr. Hayw(m>d. Well, I pnalnce some trouble and things like that, but I 
really have not produc^sl anything now since I left (he mine. 

Commissioner Weinstck. Tfum, If I. W. W’Ism Is the remedy for the indus¬ 
trial ills and you have siK.reeihMl in at least gidtlng 15,000 people to think as 
you do. you have produced soinetliing from yom* iK)int of \le\v, have you not? 

Mr. Haywcsid. I would not say that Is all niy effort. 

CoinmlKsioner Weinstock. You have aided In it; you have done your full 
share in it? 

Mr. llAYWfMH). Yes; ami in so far as I <onlribnic«l in doing tlint much even 
the workers would say that I have done a pretty goml job. 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. Wouhl you deny the claim, for example, of a 
teacher of l)elng a prtxlucer? 

Mr. n.AYwooD, No; a teacher Is a produc<*r. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In your line of work, you are a teacher to those 
around you anti teach those around yiui. You go out and tca» h the principles 
you represent, and you are therefore as imicli a prodm-er as the teacher, and 
you have no right to call y<Mirself a parasite. 

Mr. Haywood. Well, I will accept your <‘orrection. 

tlommlssloner WKtNSTOCK. Now, will joii tell this eomnu.ssion, Mr. Haywood, 
as an uutlu)rlty on (he subject, wliercln, assuming that you and (he Socialists 
and the American Fed^'ratlonists have the same objective in mlml; that is, the 
betterment of (lie worker—will you point out to this coninds.slon as clearly and 
concisely as you can wherein your nuMhods (lifTcr and are better than the 
inetluxl of the Socialists, and of the American Fcnleratlonists? 

Mr. Haywwd. Well, I do not like to set myself up as u crith’. 

Commissioner Wkinstim k. Wc have a right to your opinion, I think. Y'ou 
were invited here for that purpose and have certainly given the matter a great 
deal of thought and study ami ought («» be able to point out clearly to us the 
comparative a<lvantages and disadvantages. 

Mr. Hayw(K)d. Wliliouf saying—without criticizing trade unions, which I 
regard as having nccom|)Jlsh«‘<l great good in their time, there are many things 
in the workings of trade-unions wla‘re they rwognize the right of the bosses. 
The Industrial Work(M*s of (he World do not re<X)gni7.e that the bo.s.ses hove any 
rights at all. We have founded the <»rganlzatio!i on the basis of the class 
struggle, and on that basis It must work out Its ultininte. 

The trade-union says, “ Well, the boss has some righls here, aral wo are going 
to enter Into a contract with him/’ How long Is It going to take to solve this 
problem If you have (xuitinulty of cimtracts? That is the thing we say. 

The trade-union is jwganizwl on the basis of tlie tools they work with. Now, 
the tools are changing, and It Is driving triule-unions out of business. For 
Instance, the glass Idowers—glass was made by workmen who blew through a 
tube. A glass maker, a glass blower hiinstdf contrived a machine whereby this 
blowing Is done automatically, and the glass blower, he is wheeling sand to 
that macliine now. 

We believe that everylmdy that works around that machine ought to be organ¬ 
ized Just as before; we believe that everybody that works around the glass 
factory ought to be organized, organized with regard to the welfare of each 
other. That is the reason I iK)inted out to you that in the Western Federation 
of Miners there was small differentiation in the wage scale. It la not true with 
the glass blower; he was pahl from eight to ten dollars a day, while the boy 
olf-beorer got a few dollars a week. Now, with us there was no boy went Into 
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the mine ;oonger than 16 years of afse. and when he went Into the mine he 
got a man’s wages, because wc thought he was old enough to do a man’s work. 
It was not a matter of skill; he did not have to serve any apprenticeship; we 
Just took the position when the boy was ohl enough for the laiss to exphiit he 
was old enough to draw full pay. 

Mr. IlAVWtKtD. After the Socialist Party- 

Cominisaloner Wbinstock. Ud us make (his point, Mr. Haywood, Imfore we 
take up the Socialist Parly: I galher. (hen, from .\onr statement (hat the two 
fuiidamcntal points In which I, W. W.'s differ from American Fisleratlonists Is 
you are arc oppostai to i:ontracls with employers on the one hand, ami you 
believe In one great union Instead of craft unions. Docs that make the dif¬ 
ference? 

Mr. Haywood. That makes two differences. 

(’omtnissloner Weinstock. In olher words, you believe tiial liy llie adoption 
of the methods adopted by the I. W. W. tlial (lie ends can he achieved better 
and more quickly than under the methods followeil liy die Ameriean Kedera- 
tionists? 

Mr. Haywood. Can you eoneeive of anylliing (hat lalior can not do If (hey 
were organized in one big union? If lalior was organized and self-dlseiplineil 
It could stop every wheel in (lie TTnitcsI Stales (o-nigld—every <aie -and sweep 
olT your capitalists and iState legislatures and polilielans Inlo (lie sea. Labor 
Is what runs tills country, and if lliey were organized, selenlllieally organized-- 
If the.v were class lamscious, If they recognized (lial tlie worker’s Inlen'st was 
every worker’s interest, there is notliing lint what (hey can do. 

Commissioner AVein.stock. (iranling an orgaiilzalion so colossal In lls char- 
acler would have great power for good, would II not have greal powiw for III? 

Mr. Havwikid. Yes; it would have great power for ill—(liat is, it wonlii lie ill 
for (he capitalists. Hvery one of lliem would have (o go (o work. 

Comnilssioner WKiNS'rocK. Would it not also liave great power in doing (Ids ■ 
in establishing a new slavery? If die wage earner claims dial under preseni 
syslem of things he is in slavery, would not die colossal jiower of your plan 
siiiiidy he .slinery with new masters? 

Mr. Hayw<mii). Siii-li a lalior organization would he a (Jne sort of slavery. I 
would like to work for my union in a sho|i (liat I owned lies!. 

f’oniniissioner Wei.nstock. If you were the “big ln,|un ” cliief? 

Mr. Haywood. No; to go rigid hack in the iiilne (hat 1 came from. 'I'Inil Is 
the place tiiat I would like to go, right to-morrow, and receive for my lalior, 
widiout an,v stockholder, without nn.v Uockefelli'r taking off any part of it, die 
Boclal value of what niy labor contributed to society. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. To that degree, tlien, I take it, die I. W W's are 
Soclallsdc? 

Mr. H.vywoou. All riglit. 

Commissioner WEiN.sTorK. Ig't me see if 1 understand the distiticdon eor- 
reetly hetwtsui socialism and I. W. W.’lsni. 

As I understand it. I. W. W.’ism is .soeialisni, nidi (ids difference 

Mr. Haywood tInterrupting). With its working clotlies on. 

Commls-sloner Weinstock. As an I. W. W,. are you a hellevi-r in free sisiech? 

Mr. Haywimh). Yes, sir. 

Cominlssloner Weinstock. Are you a lielleier in fn-e firess? 

Mr. Haywihid. Yi's, sir. 

Commissioner \\ einsiot’k. Now, If your idea prevails and you went (o bed 
to-night under the capitalistic system and woke up (o-morrow morning under 
your system, the machinery of proiluctlveness and distribution wouhl-lieiimg to 
all the people? 

Mr. IJaywood. i’nder our syslem? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatwixiu. It would be under the management of the working elas.s. 

Commissioner Weinstihik. There would be collective ownership? 

Mr. Haywood. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course you are not anarchistic, you Ixdleve In 
organization, you believe in governmenf? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WEiNSTtxiK. Weil, the aniirchlsts believe in Individualism, and 
carries it to the limit, without government? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Gommlssiorier Weinstock. And If you believe In government, then you would 
have to have a ruler- 
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Mr. Haywood. Would .you? 

ComiiilH-sloner Wki.nstoik. You would have to have superiors; othertvUei, 
how foulil you have government? 

Mr. Haywood. It has been run at times without bosses. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Without any ofBclals of any kind? 

Mr. Haywood. Without any ofllclals; It was the glussworkers of Italy. 

Comndssloner Weia stock. Taking society as we find It, ns you know It and 
I know It, If you have organisation you have to have ofltcers? 

Chairman Walsu. Let us have the glussworkers’ Illustration; I never heard 
of It. 

Mr. Haywood. The glassworkers of Italy went on strike, and while on strike 
they determined to run competitive factories, and they hullt factories of their 
own, owned hy the mcmhcrs of the glass blowers’ union. They went to work 
In those factories; each man knew his work—what there was to do. If you 
have any surplus and dilTcrcnt Interests to divide up, (hen there Is some occa¬ 
sion for a h 08 .s; but If—suppose, now, that these men who are working In glass 
factories cooperate, as In this Instance, and had some occasion for a boss, they 
would elect him, wouldn't they? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yea, sir; they would elect him. that Is guaranteed, 
and would put certain responsihlllties on him lo carry out certain rules and 
regulations or laws that they might adopt. 

Mr. Haywood. I can not conceive of imich rules and regulations that would 
need to be applied with a man of common sen.se. There would be sanitary 
regulations around the mine. They would not shoot during shift; they would 
keep the places well ventilated and clean and well tlmbereil. What other regu¬ 
lations do you want? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If this group In lids room organised. It can not 
reasonably be exp<*cted to carry out its ohje-ct unless it elected representatives 
and officers to carry out its wishes. 

Mr. Haywood. Hut jcm take a motly group like this; no one can carry out its 
wishes, hmiu.se they change every time they lurn ariaind. Hut .vou take the 
workers that work in one industry; their interests can he well carrieil out. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, wouhl you conime this great army of work¬ 
ers, organized In one body, would yovi coniine lludr functions anti their idforts 
to Industrial mtitters pure and simple, or wottld .foti at the .same time have 
them al.so deal willi the iiolitical conilitlons, with the government of our munici¬ 
palities, of our Comnionweallhs, or our Uepiihllc? 

Mr. Haywood. There wouhl lie neitlier cotinly or Sttiti' or National lines. 

Comnikssloner Wkinstock. Tliere would he no political stibdivlslon? 

Mr. Hayw<«)D. Only what existed In the cianinunity. 

Oomndssioner Wkinstock. Tiiat W iticompreheusihle to me. Mr. Haywood; 
you will have to explain It a little more detinitely. 

Mr. Haywood. What Is tlio government of the city? The government of many 
cities has been changed to the commission form. 

Commissioner Wkinktock. Yes, sir, 

Mr. HAYWotU). The commissioner has Hie lire deparlment. the public .safety, 
and public Improvement. Those are the different divisions. Why not have that 
same thing under Industrial- 

Commissioner Wkin.stook. Have It nationally? 

Mr. Haywiku). You have no eommunlly tliai is national in seojie. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How, then, would you have If? 

Mr. Haywood. Have this group or this eonmmulty wherever the Industry was 
locateil. 1)0 you siipisise under normal eonditlons there wottld he eominunlties 
like New York or Chicago with great skyseraiters sticking up iu the air? 

Commissioner Wkinstook. What wottld yon sa.\ wottld be the size of the 
conuuuidty ? 

Mr. HAYWoon. Some 5t),0tX) or CO.OOO, u here the isiople In that industry would 
dwell. There would be no lawyers or preachers or stockholders like built New 
York. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What would you do with the city of New York? 

Mr. Haywikid. Tear it down, or leavt it ns a monument to the foolishness 
of the present day. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How long do you think it will be, Mr. Haywood, 
knowing the condllhats ns you know them, before your Ideals will be realized, 
before oltles like New York and Chicago will be wiped out and replaced by 
urban communities? 

Mr. Haywood. Well. Mr. Welnstock, If some one had asked me a year ago 
how long It would be before a world-wide war would take place I would not 
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bsve answered them; but you see the people of many nations now pitted against 
each other, committing murder by the wholesale, and I would say that this can 
come Just as quick as the war. I don't know when, but I know that there are 
people that are Interested In bringing about a change of society; whether it 
will be the change that I have suggested here, or whether that Is the right 
change—and I feel that It la—still I feel that It could come Just as quick us 
other grave things have come. 

Commis,slouer Weinstock. You think it will he uu overnight affair? 

Mr. Haywood. I think so; that is, as you mean overnight affairs, as war was 
an overnight affair. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have been askcil to submit this question to you 
If you care to answer It: What would you do with the lazy man and those that 
would decide which Job each man should take, and what each particular man 
should do under your system? 

Mr. Haywik)!). 1 would give the lazy man the kind of work he would like to 
do. I don’t believe any man Is lazy. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t know me, then. 

Mr. Haywikid. It Is Ingrown with yon. You have not hud a chance to do the 
thing you want to do; that Is the rea.son you are lazy. 

Conimlssloncr Weinstock. I am thoroughly enjoying the work I am didng, 
Mr. Haywissl. How would you decide on which Job each man should have 
and what each man should do? AVIio would Imi the Judge; who would he the dc- 
terndnlng factor? 

Mr. Hiywikii). I think that each niiin has a selection of his own, and would 
find his place in the group where the work was going on. 

t’omnilssloncr Weinstock. You would permit a nniu to choose his own Job 
regardless of his fitness? 

Mr. Haywood. I think he would lie the most tit in doing what he would like 
to do. 

Coninilssioner Weinstock. I have known many merchants that thought they 
were great pis'ts, and many imets that thoiiglil they viere great lawyers, and 
many lawyers that tlionght they were great musicians, and they were not. 

Mr, Haywood. Not in your Judgment perhaps, hut probably they were ac¬ 
cording to their own. 

ClialiTiiun Walsh. Mr. Oarretson has a question lie wants to ask you before 
we adjourn. 

Cominissloner fiARRET.so,N. Mr. ITa.vwood, the thing that I want to know la 
this; One of the commissioners has pre.sented to you a certain summing up, 
which seems to me, instead of being n concept of your purpose la rather an 
Indictment of your methisl. Now, I want to see If I have gathered corri'ctly 
from what I have studied in regard to tlic I. W. W., accepting you ns one of 
its principal spokesmen and irilerprctiTs—whetiier or not I gather from that 
what you claim to be your piiriiose. I am going to renii It In a concise form 
In my own language, and see whether It Is fairly interpretive of not your 
method but your jiiirpose. Is It your attitude that neither man nor woman 
should have the right to possess, eltlier by gift. Inheritance, or accumulation. 
In amount of surplus value (I am using the ordinary phrn.se “surplus value’’) 
that It would make them Independent, first, of Itdmr in some form? That tnk<‘s 
In the two forms you mentloneil, mental or muscular, or extends to the duties 
and resiionslbllitles that they owe to society or arc accountable to that society 
for or that would enable them to influence other legislative processes, Jmllclal 
processes, or social or executive proces.ses that would apply their form of In¬ 
fluence. Is that fairly—I know It Is rather long. 

Mr. Haywood. I would say that neltlier man nor woman shouhl be ixisse.ssed 
by Inheritance, accumulation, or otherwise with nnythtag that w'ould give them 
that power. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Either of those powers? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Just one further point- 

Mr. Haywood (interruiding). For Instance, I would say In foreign countries 
they have crowns and titles by divine right, but here they have everything 
without it. They have the sausage without the skin. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. You hold by that every man has a divine right 
to that crown, worn conjunctly with every other man. 

Mr. Haywood. That would suit me tlrst-rate. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. You accept that as the definition of divine right? 

Mr. Haywood, Yea, sir; but that la as far as I will go with you. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you hold further that if your beliefs were 
made effective that the man that now stands In your estimation as a ruthless 
financier, or an exploiter of lalwr, by being deprived of the. right to pile 
up surplus value or transmit it, having the incentive removed, that his energies 
would be directed to the common as well as the individual good? 

Mr. Haywotm). I think so. Now, the only standard of measurement fliat lie 
has Is gold an<1 Its accumulation. Under a different system society he would 
work for ajiprobatlon and the approval of his fellow man with all the happiness 
that wtmhl male with u new society, ami wimld be more of an incentive to 
him than all Ids gold. 

Commissioner (Jaruktson. Sui)poslng, of course, that wo could not grab the 
coin at the same time? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir, 

(kimmisslom^r Gabuktkon. I w<urt press it further than that. 

Chairman Walsh. At this jMdnt w<* will si ami adjourned until to-morrow. 
Will you please resume the stand at 10 o’chx k? Some of the other commis¬ 
sioners have some <juestions they wish to ask you. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 p. m.. Wcdm'sday, May 11. 1015, an mljournment was 
taken until Thursday, May 12, 1915, at 10 o’clock.) 


Washin<jton, 1>. Thursday, May 13, /.9/5 —10 a. m. 

Present; Chairman Walsh; Coninds.sloner8 Harrlman, Gnrretson, Lennon, 
Welnstock. and O’Connell. 

Chairman Walsh. .Mr. Ilajwood, will you please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WIIIIAM D. HAYWOOD—Continued. 

Chairman W\i.sn. Mr. Weinstock said he had not quite finished with you 
last night, and maybe some of tlie other commissioners would like to ask you 
some quest lon.s, 

Couindssloner IVkinstock. At (he hour of adjournment. Mr. Haywood, we 
were discussing (lie status of socl(‘ty as it would ho if your remeilles for (lie 
wiping out of Industrial strife pn'valled. My point was to .see whether the 
condithm would h<* better or w<irsc (lian now. You remember that I ask<i(l 
you wliether or not you beliov<‘d in fiH'e spe<‘ch and whether you helievwl in 
free pre.ss, and you said you dhl. The qm'.stlon (liar .sngge.sts itself to my mind 
Is as to whether, under the eoiidltloiis whi<’li you picture, wo could continue 
to have frw press and free stMHS'h. To illustrate, let u.s imagine tlmt we are 
organized industrially, as you would want It, In one great, big unit, and 
everything were In the hands of tln« workers, who are supreme. That, of 
course, would mean organization; organization would mean the sele<-tlon of 
exwutlve olllcers. That, in turn, would mean the placing upon these execu¬ 
tive* oflleers responsibilities. With n^sponsibilitles there ne<*essarily inu.st be 
IMiwa'r. Now, wltli these officers in the saddle and supreme', unless human 
nature e-hangeei very materially, lhe*r<‘ wamlel he r<»om for criticism iM'rhaps 
on the* shle e)f (lie dlssati.sfii*<l minority. This great group owning all of the 
mae*hine'ry, as It wenihl, for production an<l distrihution, w'ould owm the press. 
So tlmt in the first idace there wouhl he no opportunity f<»r the dissatisfied 
minority e>r the crlllcs to give publicity to their criticism and to their ells-satls- 
factlon. If they dare'd to raise a publle* eTltlcIsm eif those in ixiwer, In all 
likelihood they w’ould be subject to the same criticism tliat 1 fouml in Guatemala 
W’he'ii I vlslteel lhe>re a fe'w years ago. The cemelltion I found there would prob¬ 
ably exist under your I’tojda. Guatornala. a few y(*ars ago, elected a president 
who has only dared to show his head out of his <hM>rs three times during that 
pindod. Seventeen attempts at assassination have taken place, and yet, desjiite 
that fact, he rules his people with a rod of Iron. Any man that dares to 
criticise the i)resi<lent or liis policy can do one of two things—either get out 
of tlie country or lose his head. 

Now, with that concentrated power under your nietho<1, would It not after 
all mean that If there' is su<*h a thing ns w'nge slavery bvday. as is maintained 
by those who think ns you. then would it not n'sult simply in a change of 
masters, and w<ml<l the slavery not he of a far more severe character than 
the slavery, If there is slavery, under o\ir existing system? 

Mr. Haywood. In the first jilnc'e, you presupi>ose a condition that perhaps 
will not take plac<* at all. That Is, you state that there would be officers 
with tK>wer. I can not (nmoelve of that kind of society. In the Industries each 
iwanch of industry would be operatet! by a group of workers who best know 
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that branch, and among that group of workers If foremen or overseei-s were 
necessary they would be selected from among the workers. There would tK> no 
dominating power there, woultl there? I con conceive no need of a dominating, 
national, world-wide iw)wer that would have control of the press. The press 
Is not tinder a dominating control, and tinder pre.seiilslaj conditions (he nitlllant 
minority has no mctlKMl of exprt'ssiou. This commission alone has alfordtHl 
the minority an expression which in a measure tinds its way Inlo the pi-ess No 
other menus has been estublishwl, excoplliig for small wi's'klv newspapers, or 
something of that kind, that are comlia ted l>.\ tli(> mlnorit.t. It semns to mo 
that under a new society, and .ton will admit lliat luimiin psychology will 
change If given an opisu-timity. the newspapins ,,t' the counlrv wiuild iiot Im 
devotetl to detailing murders anil rolila'rles and scandals and siiVks and bonds- 
they would be really for the informallon of Ihe people, ami nialer normal .society 
It seems to me there would be no radical minority striving for expritsslon. 
There may be minorities who were siriting for change, for Ihe inlrmluctloii 
of new ideas or new ideals, hut 1 think lliat they would certainly he given 
publicity, because soclely as a whole would lie interestist in its own advanci-- 
ment. I think the conditions that you have descrllw'il, instead of applying 
to the future sis-lety, very well represent the existing society. That is' the 
condition that we have under capitalism to-da.v. 

(Vimmissloncr Weinstock. l.el me make sure, ,Mr. Ilaywotal, that 1 clearly 
nndersland the olijecilve of T. \V. W.’i.sm. I have assuin'ed^-l will admii that 
I have assiinnsl in my presentation to you that I. W. W.'ism was .socialism with 
a plus; that Is, tinit I. W. W.'ism In- 

Mr. Haywood (lnterru|iting). I would very mucli prefer that you tvould 
eliminate the reference to socialism in referring to I. W. W.'ism, because front 
the examiiles we have, for Instanct', in (lernmny, socialism has, or at least Ihe 
Social democratic Parly, has hwn very much discredited in the minds of the 
workers of other countries. They have goia' in for war, and those of us who 
believe we are Socialists are opposcil to war. So if you ilon’t mind we will 
di.sctiss industrialism on its own basis. 

Ck)mmission(*r Weinstock. Wt-ll, in ortler tliat I at h*ast may better under¬ 
stand the purtMise, aims, and ob.1ect.s of industrialism, I must, in' order to bring 
out the differenci-s and to ciunpare it with Ihe socialistic doctrini*—you may 
not lK‘lleve in the socialistic doctrine any more, and I do not; hut my purjaise 
Is, so that we do lait have a misunderstanding of the moaning of words. Now, 
let me brielly state to yon what I umlerstand socialism .stands for, and what 
I understand the I. \\. W. ism st.inds for. The Socialist, as T undt-rstand it. la 
striving for the cooperative connuonwealth, striving to liring tihoiit a situation 
whereby all the machinery of production and distrihution shall lie owned by 
all the people, where there shall be but one employer, and that employer sliall 
be all the people, and everything shall be coialucted substantially as the .trmy 
and Navy are nmdiictisl under our form of (iovermnenl. 1 understand that 
I. W. W.’ism belleve.s in exactly the same olilectives hut differs In Ihe 
methods- 

Mr. Haywood (interrupting). In the tir.st place, I. W. W.'ism has lai such 
thing ns an army or a navy, and certainly not as the Armv and Navv are con¬ 
ducted at the present time. 

('ommlssioner Weinstock. Well, I did not say that the Socialists believe in a 
contimintlon of the Army and Nav.v- 

Mr, Haywood (interrupting). Some of them do. 

Commissioner W’Et.NSTtx-K. I said that they iielieved everything would be 
managed as we now manage the Army and Navv. All the iieople manage the 
Array and Navy- 

Mr. Haywood (interrupting). Hut you make a statement that is not true. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. The soldier and sailor has but one employer, 
and that employer is all the people. Now the only dlstlnetlon tliat I have been 
able to discover between the alms and objects of thosii representing the 1, W. W. 
doctrine and those representing the so-ealletl socialistic doctrines, Is the niethotls 
of ^ttlng to the ends. The Socialists believe In getting It through education 
and political action, and you believe In doing It through direct action- 

Mr. Haywood (Interrupting). And education. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock (continuing). And the general strike. 

Mr. Haywood. Yea 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore the enils are the same, but to be 
reached through dltterent pathways? 

Mr. Haywood. No; the ends are not the same. Now, Socialists, while they 
present an Industrial democracy, they hope to follow the flies of existing 
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governments, having Industries controlled by the Oovernment, eventually,•- 
however,-sloughing the State. They will tell you the State Is of no further 
use; that when Industries arc controlled by the workers the State will no longer 
function. 

Connnissloner Wkinstock. Well, then, am I to understand this, Mr. Hay- 
w<kkI? I want that made very clear to me, because If the objective Is as I 
uuderstan<l you have tried to Indicate, then I have been laboring under a mis¬ 
apprehension, Am I to understand that It Is not the objective of the I. W. W. 
to have the State-owned Industries? 

Mr. llAYwoon. It certainly la not. 

Ciainulssioner WKi.NsidcK, I see. Then there Is a radical difference between 
the 1. W. W.'s an<l I lie Socialists, Mr, Haywood? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

(jomnd.saloner Wein.stock. The Socialist wants the State to own all the In¬ 
dustries. 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Coinndssloner Wkinstock. Anil tlie T, W. W.. then, as you now explain It, 
proposes to luive tliose Industries not owneil by the State but by the 
workers- 

Mr. llAvwiMU) (Interrupting). I!y the worker.s. 

Comndsaloner Wkinstock (continuing). Indeiienilent of the State. 

Mr. HAYWoiai. Indeiiendent of the Stale, There will be no such thing as the 
State or States. The Indusiries will take the (ilace of what are now existing 
States, (tan you see any nei-easity for the States of Ithode Island and Connecti¬ 
cut, and two iTipItols In Ihe snuilh'st Slate In the Union? 

Ciainulssioner Wkinstock. Kxcept that of home rule. 

Mr. Haywood. Well, you have home rule anyhow, when you place It In the 
iwople who are Interestisl, iiiid lhat Is In the Industries. 

Commissioner YVkinrtock. Well, then, will you hrielly outline to us, Mr, 
Haywood, how woiilil you govern and direct the affairs under your proposed 
S.v.s'teni of l(l(),()(KI.()(N) of people, as we are in this country lo-ilay? 

' Mr. Hww'ooi). Wiil. how- are the affairs of the hundred million people con- 
diicleil at the (iresent time? The w'orkers have no Interest, have no voice In 
anything except the shops. Many of the workers are children. They certainly 
have no Interest and no voice In (he franchise. They are employed In the 
sho|)s, and of coursi‘ my idea Is that children who wia-k should have a voice 
In the way they work—In the hours (hey work. In the wages that they should 
receive—that Is. under lh(> present conditions children should have that voice, 
children who inhor, Thi> .same is true of women. The (lolltlcal state, the 
Goveriimenl. says that women are not eiitllleil to vot('~that Is, except In the 10 
free Slates of the West; hut they are Industrial units; they are productive 
units; from millions of women. My Idea is that they shouhl have a voice 
In the control or disposition of their lahor (lowers, and the only (ilnce where 
they can ex|iresa themsiives Is In (heir labor union halls, ami there they ex¬ 
press themselves to (he fullest as citizens of Industry, if you will, as to the 
puriMises of Iheir work and Ihe eondlthms under whh’h they will labor. Now, 
you recognize that In conjunclion with women and children. 

The hlni'k men of the South are on the same footing. They are all citizens 
of this country, hut they have no voice In its government. Millions of black 
men are disfranchised, who If organlziil would have a voice In saying how 
they should work and how Ihe conditions of lahor should he regulated. But 
unorganlztsl they are as helpless and in the same coialltlon of slavery as they 
were before the war. This Is not only true of women and children and black 
men, but It extends lo the foreigner who comes to this country and Is cer¬ 
tainly a useful member of society. Most of them at once go Into industries, 
but i’nr live years they are not citizens. They plotl along at their work and 
have no voice In the control or the use of their labor power. And as you 
liave leiirnisl through this commission there are corisirntions who direct the 
manner In which those foreigners shall vote. Clertainly you have heard 
mniethlng of that In connection with the Rockefeller Interests In the south¬ 
ern part of Colorado. You know that the elections there were never carried 
on straight, and these foreigners were directeti as to how their ballot should 
be placed. 

They are not the only ones who are disfranchised, but there Is also the 
workingman who is born In this country, who Is .shifted about from place to 
place by Industrial deiiresslons; their homes are broken up and they are com- 
lielleil to go fi-oiu one city to another, and each State retiulres a certain period 
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residence before ft man has the rlRht to vote. Some States say he must be a 
resident 1 year, others say 2 years; he must live for a certain length of time 
In the county; be must live for HO days or such a matter In the pnH’lrict 
before he has any voice in the c*onduct of government. Now, if a man was not 
B subject of a State or Nation, but a citizen of Industry, moving from pln<e 
to place, belonging to his union, wherever he went he would step in the union 
hall, show his card, register, and he at on<v has a vol<*e In the conduct of the 
affairs pertaining to his welfare. That Is the form of stK'lety I want to st'e. 
where the men who do the work. an<l wh(» are the ()nly peo^de who are worth 
while—-understand me, Mr. Welnstock, I think that the workingman, even 
doing the meanest kind of work, the workingman Is a more Iniiwrtant mtunber 
of s<K*lety than any Judge on the Sni>renie llench; than any other of the useless 
members of society. I am si>eaklng for the working class, and I am a partisan 
to the workers. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, among your statements you .said that under 
the pres<'nt syshan labor has no repn‘M‘ntalIon. Dili I get your cornH’tly? 

Mr. Hayw<k>i>. I mentioned the different divisions of labor that have no 
voice at the ballot box. 

IVunmlssloner Wkin.stock. Take labor as a unit; take all the labor of the 
country as a unit, would you say It has no representation, no voice? 

Mr. Haywood. There may he plmes where labor may he siirtlciently strong 
to eh»<t a Hepresentative. I realize that In (Nmgress at the present time there 
are a mmiher of card men. but I do not bidleve tliose men wer<» electoil by 
labor, and certainly from their vohv In (Congress 1 do not Ixdieve they are n‘p- 
re-stuitlng labor, 

(Commissioner WEiN.STorK. I supivo.se yini. In common with the rest of us. 
appreciate the fact that whatever remedial legislation may have been enacted 
throughout the various States and In Congreas. .such ns the child-labor laws 
minimum wage for women and minors, the safety laws, the eight-hour day 
for women and cliildrmi, and the Wen'kmen’s ('oinpensallon Act- a.s a rule, 
there may he exceptions here and there, but as a rule all of these remcslful 
measur(‘.s have Ikhmi opivoswl by employers and have been ailvocaled by the 
workers and their sympathizers. Now, if it is true that labor has not bail a 
voice, except In Isolattsl instances, as you [voint out. and then you iloubt 
whetlHT it Is really labor's voice, how do you explain that In spite of the tre- 
meiuious power of the eiaploycj*s thnmgbouf tli(‘ nation these laws have Imhmi 
put on our statute books and are being enforce<i? 

Mr. Haywood. I said 1 believe that labor had hut few representatives, and 
that is true. I know tlu'i-e are men who an' elected t(* the liiftVrent State legis¬ 
latures that have been assisted by labor’s vote, and they havt* Introductnl this 
reform and remedial legi.'^lallon. But can you show me a pla<*e wdiere any of 
this reform legislation is in efPei't. even s(v far a.s child l.abor goes and the 
elght-hear law for women, unless there is an economic org.anlzntlon sutllclently 
strong to enforce It upon the employer? 

(’oininissloner Wkinstock. Yes; in the State of California. 

Mr. Hvywood. Is the eight-hour law* for women observisl in that State? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. Haywood. I understand It Is not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then you are mlslnfomietl. I can state authorita¬ 
tively. because I live In the State of (,’allfonda and am thonnighly familiar 
with the conditions there. There have l)e«*n many actions bronglif against the 
violators of the law. Tliey have been penalized, and there are some remote 
ncKtks and corners, In some of the bai kwoods towns, that can not be reached. 

Mr. Haywood. I understand that is so. 

('ommi.sstoner Weinstock. But wherever it is po-ssible for the labor depart¬ 
ment to reach it. It is reached, ami the law Is generally enforced. 

Mr. Haywood. Do you believe it Is enforced by the law and the authorities 
umler the law? 

Oommlssloner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haywood. Or by the labor—the strong labor organizations of California? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I suppo.se it is being backed by the labor organlza- 
tiODS. 

Mr. Haywood. California Is the strongest union State Id the Nation. 

Oomroissioner Wkinstock. If organized labor was not behind it. It might not 
be enforced as effectively as It is. Organized labor, naturally In sympathy 
with the law. leaves'nothing undone to see that it is enforced. 

Mr. Haywood. 1 aj^reclate that, and that Is the reason It is enforced. 
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Comwisslouer IVeinstock. Now, we are not a pecnilnr people. Himmolty /.« 
DO diffe/’cot in Csllfornfa than in any other part of the country, and whatever 
has been doni* them and is be/n^r done there, can he duplicated all over the 
r/hioD. and tliere is no reason why the same results can not be obtained in 
Maine as in Oallfornla. 

Mr. Haywo{)d. I heard a member of the child-labor commission report on the 
legislation In Maine. He said they had labor laws on their books in regard to 
the <'hlldren employed in the fi.shing industry, packing sardines, and he said 
these laws were not livtHl up to, and It was only through the Introduction of 
machinery that t<-K)k the place of the children that they were able to enforce 
the law; that is, that they employed chihlren In spite of the law. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. Coining back, Mr. Haywoixl, to my Initial ques¬ 
tion, we have a hundred million people In this Nation. Now, let us a.ssume 
that umler your system the industries woul<l be organlzeil a.s you would have 
them organizetl, and would be by the Industrial workers; you still have not 
explnlneii how the affairs of the Nation would be conducted. We would have 
foreign n'latlons that wonhl Imve to he dealt with; we would have to be pre¬ 
pared to protect ourselves aguln.st invasion, and we wonhl have to conduct 
the affairs, tin* various avenues of governmental service, our p<)Stal department, 
and our various othei’ depurtmonts. How would you do that? 

Mr. TIwwood. Well, you seem to take into consideration that there Is only 
this Nation In tin* world. Now, I can not Imagine, If the workers of the world 
were organl?i:e<i ns I have outlined to you. how there would be any invasion; 
(bey would all be Interested In the same thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You will aumit this, that you can not expect the 
wliole world overnight t(» adopt I. W. W. principles; it would have to be a 
gradual growth. 

Mr. Hayw(h>d. It d(M‘s not make any <llfference to me if it is not for a hundred 
years. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Wliat wouhl you do m<*nnwhlle? 

Rfr. Haywood. The same thing we an' doing now—plugging along and taking 
(Hir part in this class struggle, tighting for bett<‘r <‘otiditions. and hoping to get 
them to-morrow, but fighting for them, If we d<> not get them for a century. 
We are trying to e<lucate such iK‘or)le as you, Mr. Wehustock. 

Commi.ssloner Wkinstock. 1 admit that I n(H>d a heap of education. 

Mr. Hayw<x>d. Maybe I do, too, but I can talk, ajal my working people under¬ 
stand the things we are striving for. It is hard to explain It to a person who 
has always been un<ler a dltT<‘rent environment. 1 realise tliat It Is hard for 
you to explJiln this, but you cun talk to pt‘ople who are in the sh(»p, and they 
recognize thjit they ought to have a voice in the w(>rklngs of that shop, Iiideed, 
there are many newspapers Jiow who are saying that It Is wrong for capital 
alone to direct Ifidustry; it Is wrong to Inive th<? Ideas of Mr. Uockefeller, who 
says that cmnmon labor is animate nuioUlnery. Common labor is a human being, 
collective human ladngs, and they o\ight to be considered In the same llglit us 
other human beings. 

Commissioner Wein.st(K'k. Can you tell us, Mr. Haywotal, especially for the 
Information of the chairman and myself, ns well as for the other (‘ommlssioners, 
where Mr. Uockefeller said that common labor Is animate maclilnery? 

Mr. Haywood. I doii’t reimouber where I dhl see tliat. but somewhere. 

Commissioner Wkinsto<'k. I was present for three days, or about three days, 
when Mr. Rockefeller was on the stand, and he was turned Inside out, and 
almost every conceivable question that could be devised was put to him. 

Mr. Haywood. When he comes here next week, ask him If lie didn’t say that. 

I tldnk you wilt find (uit that he did. 1 think that is his mind, and I think he 
has no other viewiKdnt. 

Commissioner Weiivstock. I will make a note of that. 

Chairnum Wai.sh. A request has ,1ust come up from the sergeant at arms that 
gome of the persons In the rear of the hall are very anxious to hear what you 
have to say In answer to these questions, but are unable to do so and wiy 
you please pitch your voice a little higher? 

Mr. Haywood. Pardon me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all the questions I have now. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon has a few questions he wants to ask 
you. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Haywood. Mr. Weinstock asked you a question re¬ 
garding the necessity of the exercise of power by officers as It might arise 
under your philosophy of administering the affairs of Industry. Is there a 
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!fmt6r degree of social and IndustrltW unrest over ttie exercise of power by offl> 
ears under existing governments that has never been given to them by the 
people? 

Mr. Haywood. I think that i« one of the cliief causts for Indgstrlnl unrest. Is 
the usurpation of power by iioople that now control industries, I>ower that has 
never been given to them—|s»wer that they have taken. 

Oommlssloner Lknxon. In your rt‘cltatb>n of events that took pla<H' under 
your observation, so far ns strikes, and so f<»rlh, wore eonot'rned, as an ox- 
niiiple of this exendse <»f power, without havitiir luvn given to tl»ein hy llie 
people you nientiotuHl the <leportnflon of men from (topple Oeok. Were they 
deportwl hy any court of proper .lurisdi< tion after a trial as to whether they 
were guilty of any crime or not or was it a usurpation <>f iMiwer by olhclals? 

Mr. Haywood. They had ne\cr Immmi arroted. m‘\er chargtnl with any 
crime. They >\cre takc*n from their homes hy the militia at the order of one 
Adjt. (Jen. Hell. Ih* issmsl an onler to Ids iiiiderstrapp<‘rs. giving IIumii a list 
of names, and Instnu'hsl them to take lliese men on sisM lal train, assigning the 
train, outside of the Stale of (^•lorad<^ and to imme<ilately rei>ort on tlielr 
return to lilm. 

0(uniulssioner T.knnon. In the case <>f tlie two ('otair d’Ah'Ue strikes or lock¬ 
outs, the one that was In Utah, at that canyon. I forget the name? 

Mr. Haywood. Hingham Canyon? 

Commls.sloner T.k.nnon. lilngliain (^uiyon; did you see any of this undue 
exercise of (wwer by ofticers who had no authority under tlie law to exercise 
such J)OW<tV 

Mr. HAY\\<K>n. Onrlng tlie two strikes in the ('oeiir tVAlene. I then was a 
lueniber of the ex<‘eutive board of the Western Fe«leration of Miners, ami I 
went through the (knir d’.Mene <listri< t. I went fnan house to house at night, 
ands of course, could feel (lie spirit. <»r lack of spirit, among the workers, who 
were afraid to move about. 1 imd at that time men who w’ere under Indielment. 
I saw the hull pen; I know that there were thousands of men, or a thousand 
men, at least, in this hull pen at that time, and 1 know that they were there 
without warrant and witliout charge; that they were never chargwi with any 
crime; that they were held for six or seven months, many of tlaaii. 

Coinmlssitiner I.hnnon. In any cas«* where this umliic exercise of power did 
Injury to these men, wore they ever able t») re<.*over damages or satisfaction of 
any character for the injiirif^s d»»ne to them? 

Mr. Haywood. You remeinher ye.sterday I menliom'd about the sohilers hsit- 
ing the stores at Cripple Cre(‘k. At that time ue til4*<l with the State aiidilor 
of Colorado a claim. I <*<nil<ln’t say ju.st how much, but something less than a 
hundred thousand <lolhirs for ilainages that was done to the stores. A few' years 
Inter the legislature hy act granttsl .$60,0(K) as a return for the durnHg«?s doia* by 
tlie solillers t(» the Western Federation of Miners. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were those men wiio were indivhlually deported, were 
they ever able to secure any Imlemnity for the wrongs that had bemi <lone 
them? 

Mr. Hayw’ood. The nearest that was ilone to anytidng on their behalf, I lunl 
each man that I could reach nfterw'ards tile claims agalnsf the State for In¬ 
dividual suras, some of them claiming $.'>,P(Mk some $7,r)00, and other auMnints. 
They were filed with the auditor of state and they stand in tlie auditor’s office 
now and could be grunU*<i by the legislature, but up to the present time they 
have recelveil no redress. 

Commissioner Lennon. Taking the men that were ImprlsoruKl In the hull pens 
at the different places you recite<l and were never tried, they simply turniHl 
them out when they got through holding them? Were they over able to secaire 
any redress? 

Mr. Haywood. Never. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask you a quwtion or two on another phase 
of what has come before the commission. 

Several questions were asked you yesterday regarding the rights of projicrty. 
Is It not true that all recognized titles of property are man made, and that If 
men had the right to create titles they have the right to repeal those titles and 
substitute some other system? 

Mr. Haywood. I absolutely agree with you. I think that the first w'arranty 
deed was a fake; that it was a put-up job, the same as many other jobs were 
put up in this city, and have been; that titles that are existing are wrong and 
against the best interest of the people, and that the people should revoke the 
existing titles to private prop^iy that Is publicly used. 
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Oommlssloner Lennon. Government was supposed to be Instituted among 
men for service, for the protection of their rights. I can not quote It, but for 
the protection of the people’s rights, I cun not quote literally from the De¬ 
claration of In(]ei)cndenee, but I think the understanding of the people that 
founded this Government was that If the Government then founded ceased to 
serve the best Interests of the people, that the people have the right to over¬ 
throw It by legislative methods If they can, by revolution If that becomes neces¬ 
sary. Is that your conception? 

Mr. Haywooii. That Is about what the Declaration of Indeitendence says, and 
about what the Oonstltutlon conveys. I do believe that. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Haywood. I understand from what you have 
said to-day, and from what you have said before, that you do not believe In 
war. Now. If you don’t believe In war, why do you believe in violence In labor 
disputes? One la war la-tween nations, and the other la war between- 

Mr. Havwoou (Interrupting). You say I believe In violence? 

Commissioner IIarktiuan. Yes. sir; one of ju-ur contemporaries, I think St. 
John, I nske<l him the direct (luestlon last spring if the I. W. W. believed In 
violence, and he said yes. 

Mr. Haywood. Hut you said I believed In vbdence? 

Commissioner Harriman. I thought you did. 

Mr. Haywood. I’roh.ddy I do; hut I don’t want it to be taken for grnntetl 
without giving me an opportunity to explain what violence means. I think ,vou 
will agrw that there Is nothing more violent that yon can do to the capitalist 
than to drain his pockethook. in that sort of violence I believe, and we are 
trying to make It lmiH)ssihle for the growth of more <apitallsts, and to make 
useful citizens out of the existing capltnllsts. I give you an illustration of 
what I think violence is: 

In Sioux City. Iowa, last month the authorities of that town came to the 
hall of the union and told a man, a member of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, that the chief wanted to st-e him. He said, kiaiwing his rights as an 
American citizen, he said, “ If tiie chief wants to .see nu'. tell him where I am.” 
He said, “No; you will have to go to the oltice.” He said. “ Have you a war¬ 
rant?” “No.” “Well, T will not go.” The detective went <lownstnirs and got 
a crowd of uniformed policemen and they came to the liall and took tills man 
and all the other members that were In tlu' hall and wi-nt to lieadquarters 
with them. The men were put in Jail tempia-arily uitliout a hearing. Tliey 
were all thrown into Jail, and the next morning refused a Jury trial, refu.sed 
a I'hange of venue, and were sentenced to $11X1 tine or !W) days in Jail. One of 
them remarked to the Judge, “Why don’t you make it a liundred?” And he 
said, “ In your case, I will Just double tlie sentence.” Tliose men were put 
In Jail, and word went out to tlie other locals tliroughout tlie country, and 
fiKit-loose members started for Sioux City. Tliey came in groups of twos and 
thrws, and lens and lifteens, and tlflles and luindreds, until Hie Sioux City 
Jails, both the city and county, were crowded to capacity. Tlie authorities 
thinking to make use of tlie lalxir power of tliese men purchased from Sioux 
Falls, in Sontli Dakota, tliree carloads of granite, wlilcli they expected the 
inemla'rs of the T. W. W. to lireak. inaking little ones out of big ones. This 
they refused to do. I’liey went on a linnger strike. Some T.'i of those men were 
80 lioiirs witlioiit eating. The aiitliorilies found that they could not do any 
thing with them, .so they niipoiiit«i a committee, or a commission, to go to 
see tlie men In Jail, and aski'd tlieni upon what terms tilings could be settled. 
I’lie men said. “ Uiu-quivocai release from prison, the recstahlishnient of tlie right 
of free speecli.” and one of tlie lioys said. “ New clotlies for the ones that the 
‘hulls’ have destroyed.” and upon tlio.se terms they were released. Tliose men 
were relen.sed from tlie iirlson In the face of the fact that they Iiad been 
sentenced to Jail hy Judges. Tliat I regard ns action more violent than the 
discharge of bombs lii St. Patrick’s Catheilrnl In New York, becan.se they en¬ 
forced the rights that tills country gave to them; they txmipelled the au¬ 
thorities who are supposed to uphold those rights In seeing that they were 
granted. I believe In that kind of violence, and as I said yesterday when the 
workers are organize*!, it matters not to me what becomes necessary. If they 
are to get control of the means of life. The working class Is the only class 
entitled to any consideration, and as Abraham Lincoln said, “ To give to that 
class the full product of their toll Is the righteous duty of any Government” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where do you draw the line. Mr. Haywood, be¬ 
tween tlie worker and the nonw-orker? 

Mr. Haywood. Oh, I think that It Is easy to draw the line. 
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Oommlssloner Weiwstock. Please tell us what your line la. Are you a 
trorker? 

Mr. Haywood. No. I told you yesterday that I thouRht you and I were para¬ 
sites. 

Cominla.sloner Wein-stook. Well, you eoiillne the term “ worker," then, to the 
man who does manual laltor? 

Mr. Haywood. Oh, no: I said brain and inasclo. Now. understand, Mr. 
Welnstock, we are not excluding from the menilaTshIp in the new siwlety any 
man who has abilily. We recognize tlie nwesslty of civil experts; wc' recognize 
the la'cesslty for engiiu'ers and inventors and all asefiii citizens. Wliat we eau 
not aiipreclate is wliy the great minds or tlie ndnils of great men Imve Iwen u.sed 
to make lawyers or preachers. 

Conimlasfoner Wein.stock. Well, wotild jaai call an exccalive olllccr a useful 
citizen? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Comml.saloner Wein.stock. And despite the fact tliat he does not work with 
his bands? 

Mr. Haywood. Why, I say we want brain workers, men wlio will sit down and 
map out plans. He runs industries now. Well, we don’t propose to change tlie 
Industries, excepting so fur as to eliminate wasle wldcli ownersid)) brings. Wliy 
sliould the railroaders of this country conllmie running the nanl for the King 
of England? He Is one of file largest owners in the flantn Fe. Why slionld 
the steel workers be running tlie sttsd plants for tlie iiotentates of foreign coun¬ 
tries who are largely boldeis of stock in tliat IndiistryV Tliat is the tiling we 
are after. We waul tlie pwiple of this conniry to own tlie steel industry In this 
country. We do not think a Morgan is necessary to tiie running of that steel 
Industry. We don't tliliik a .Tohn D. Rockefeller, notwltlistanding what Mr. 
Baer said about divine providence, la necessary. We tliink tliat the mines cau 
run Witlioni providence and without Baer and witliont Rockefeller and be run 
a great deal better, and there be no such terrible troulile ns has existed there 
If tlie nicii were running tliem in tlie interest of tlie iieople. There would be 
no I.udlow affair. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Comniissloner Oarretson has a question he would like to 
ask you, please. 

Coiiiniissioiicr (iAiniETsoN. You slated yesterday in respotise to a question 
that It was not, from your own standiiolnt. desirable whi'ii this or tliat evil was 
ppalliated, bei’mise It did not work a lieiiellt to the eaiisi' that you reiin-sented; 
that is, tlie Iiropagatloii of tliat cause. In oilier words, tlie liest liarvesl Held 
that you tind for organization is wlicre Injnstlee is the most prevalent. Is that 
correct ? . 

Mr. Haywood. Well, tliat Is usually tlie liest iilaee to carry on a proiiaganda— 
la where injustice can lie best seen, where it is felt. 

Commissioner (lAanETsoN. Where it is tlie most apiiarent? 

Mr. HAVWfKiD. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakret.son. And rub the liardesi on the gnileil Jade? 

Mr. Haywood. Tliat Is true. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Is tliat one reason that the method that the 
I. W. W. follows is against a legislative progiani. liecaiise you liclieve it would 
defer the day of niihersal aeeeiilance of your doctrine? 

Mr. Haywood. Well, as I stated this morning, the majority of the workers 
have no legislative prograni: that is, tliey have no votes. 'I’hey can not elect 
their representatives. You will readily admit that is true ot clilldren and true 
of most of the women and true of most of file idack men and true of all of the 
foreigners and certainly affects a part of tin* American citizens. Then what 
appeal is there? Where do they find any expression in legislative action? 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. The question would lie whether an educative pro¬ 
gram dlrectetl along those lines would he as effective as an etlucative firogram 
conducted on the other Hues for the abolltlou of the legislative process. 

I am curious about—itosslbly others of the cominlsslon are—Is this; What will 
be the form—-the medium, rather—of expression of these various liodies grouped 
on the Industrial basis Instead of grouped on what might lie describwl now as 
the governmental basis? That is, the existence of States being abolish^l and 
the citizens of the country being grouiied Industrially. What is the medjum of 
expre.sslon between those different groups as to their needs under your plan? 

Mr. Haywood. I-et me take the different phases that an Individual represents 
In society. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Yes. 
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Mr. Haywoob. We will take tlie home, for instance, In an Industrial com¬ 
munity. The father, mother, and children are the family of that home. When 
they leave that roof they go out to the different branches of Industry In that 
town. They then are no longer a family; they are a part of the group In the 
Industry In which they are employwl, and should of necvssity be a voice In that 
group. They sluiuld have a voice as to the conditions under which that branch 
Is conductetl—conductisl now for profit, conducted theti for use—and we will 
naturally suppose that everyone will he Interestwl In doing the work In the best 
]S)S.silde way with the best |«>ssllile outpiil. Leaving their Industry, leaving their 
several groups, coming back to their homes, they will again become a family. But 
one family can not do the things essential for tin' lin|ipiness, ha' their happiness, 
and for their comfort. They would netsl to cooi)erute with other families of the 
conimuidty for tla; establishment of transriortatlon. lighting systems, water¬ 
works— 

Commissioner Oabrktson. Yiai are talking now of loeai transportation? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; local. 

t'ornmlssloner Oarretson. Yes; go on. 

Mr. Haywood (eontinuing). Parks and amu.sements, wlncation, sehmds. Why, 
I think that ev<‘ry child Is entitled to the finest edncallon that the Oovernment 
tsnild glvt*—that i.s, that kiml of a government—not the kind of education that we 
have now. That would he the relations <if the Individual to the industry and to 
the community. Now, as to national and international travel, let the railroaders 
belong to one organisation, and y(ai will agret' that the raiiroailers can run 
the railroads better than coal mlniTs can run them, or better than sharehold¬ 
ers or stockholders can do it. Let lla'in eoialm t the railroads and live In the 
eonuminlty on the same basis as other industrial workers. 

Cominlssioner Oahuktson, Well, now, you have iilaeed the community life on 
exactly the old basis of the archaic condition of patriarchal control of the 
family, haven't you? You draw from ,vour experience; I draw from mine. If 
the railroad Is taken over as an Industry in Its present form—take a road that 
has been rather prondnently la the eyi' h<'re for a few days, the Pennsylvania 
Hallroad—suppose that to he taken over by the employees of the railroad and 
operate<l by them. After the expressions that you have given as to those In 
power, I am at a loss to underslami how a eonnnuinty on the Pennsylvania 
Hallroad at Pittsburgh or Chicago Is lo arriv<; at a common understanding, first, 
of their m'cessltles, and, seeoial, of the method by which those necessities will 
be met In the actual oiieratlon without peopU- in absolute control and direction 
an<l the power mss'ssary to make their insiruethais mandatory for the train 
movement. 

Mr. lUvwooD. You w(puld he there to nm the railroads. 

Conimisloner Oarrct.so.s. Or umler the sod. 

Mr.- Haywood. Whal? 

Comndsloner Garkktson. Sona- other man will; some nmn will be there, 

Mr, Haywood, Yes, sir. It seems In na- ypui eau run them better—and we 
will take an arbitration board, for instance, the arbitration board sitting In 
Chicago. They Intve been hsiklng out for the welfare of 65,000 individuals. 
Some of those people knew nothing about railroading, absolutely nothing. Well, 
they are not the people to look after the railroad interests. Take your own 
e,\(>eullve bard ; who can run the railroads any better than they? 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, now, how can they make their instructions 
effective unless they are made resimnslble for It and given the concomitant 
power? 

Mr. Haywood. Why, certainly, give them the power necessary to run the 
railroads. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, you are a believer In a system of con¬ 
trol and direction which la ownetl by the men themselves and backed up by the 
(K'litlment and action of the men themselves? 

■ Mr. Haywood. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Gariupitson. Yesterday possibly either 1 misunderstood or you 
phrased it unhappily In stating from your standpoint that there was no neces¬ 
sity for the exercise of executive power. Well, applied to transportation It 
would become an Impossibility, because unless there was a head of that Indus- 
Wal group- 

Mr. Haywood. Exactly. Well, In sjienklng of industries yesterday, when I 
made that remark. It was with reference to political executive conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, It was undoubtetlly applicable to Industry In 
general. Well, you know- the transportation Interest Is one that can not be 
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disposed of by Intercommunication—that Is, the personal contact—because It 
Is so widely separated. The man In Pittsburgh and the man In New York 
and the man in Boston have no means of operating except by Intercommuni¬ 
cation through a controlling power. That <-ontrolllng power has got to gather, 
first, knowledge ns to the necessity, and he has got to receive It In the eommu- 
iilty. For Instance, there has got to be means of intereoimnunlcatlon through a 
m^lum regularly recognized to determine the netsis of that community which 
have to Im? filletl from the community that Is distant. Is that not true? 

Mr. Haywood. 1 recognize that. 

Commissioner (Iaiuuctson. That community has to have an estimate of what 
clothing It needs? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commissioner (jAKKirrsoN. It has first got to he Indlcaleil to the mills to 
create the material therefor? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commissioner tiAiiHKT.soN. And kiaiwn to the shop that turns that Into cloth¬ 
ing In Its various forms. There has got to he a utdtersal estimate of the 
food supply msasisary, hwause without an Intelligent production a market as 
It Is known now ceases to exist tor those things and cea.ses to he the domlnatlve 
factor in determining prisluctlon, hc-cause the profits of iirodiictlon, in the 
sen.se profit Is now known, will cense to exist. Am 1 coricct? 

Mr. Haywood. You are corrwt. 

Commissioner (jAaiurrsoN. Ami executive i«iwer mast do It? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; and those executives you dtscrihe would he the repre¬ 
sentatives— 

Commissioner Oaeeetson. In other words, you woidd substitute the old folk- 
mote of the Saxon village? 

Mr. Hayw(H)d. No; place the power In the hands of industry. 

tlommlssloner OAUuE'rso.v. Would you put It further aial follow the Saxon 
precedent higher up, the wltenagemote? 

Mr. HAVwmii). I don't know anything about that. 

Comndssloner tJAitabTsoN. Weil, those are reprcsvaitv'd by our State legisla¬ 
tures and by our National Congress, as the case may he. 

Mr. Haywood. All right; anything that will take the jilace of the existing 
legislature, or let the legislature run—anything that will place the Industrie* 
In the hands of the ja-ople and the direction In the hands of the workers. 

Commissioner Carbctsox. In other worils, you are willing to accept as much 
of the existing machinery as appears to be necessary for the carrying out of 
your ideas and not hostile thereto? 

Mr. Haywood. I wouUl accept so much of It, certainly. We are not going 
to tear down that wo can not find something better to put In Its place. 

Commissioner CABEPrisoN, Have you a belief on this subject? Keference was 
made yesterday to the futility of the Initiative and referendum. Do you 
believe that with experience in the use of the Initiative and referendum and 
a consequent etlucation that will come from It, or the acquirement of knowl¬ 
edge, rather, that will come from It, that It will become a more effective thing 
than it has so far demonstratevi itself to he In actual use? 

Mr. Haywood. I think that industrial government will bring legislation— 
the groups In the Industries and the Initiative and referendum will not become 
a burdensome thing, but that these matters of detail can be discussed In these 
groups or communities. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. You believe that with responsibility placed upon 
the Individual unit of the community that his conception of his responslbllltle* 
will Increase? 

Mr, Haywood, Certainly. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. One practical question In regard to the Colorado 
situation. At the time of the Colorado strike were the metalliferous and 
bituminous miners all In one association? 

Mfr. Haywood. Yes; they were. 

Commissioner Oaeeetson. Both? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. • .... 

Commissioner Qabestson. At that time the Western Federation of Miner* 
had In Its membership both bituminous and metalliferous men? 

Mr. HAYWoom The Western Federation of Miners organized the coni miners 
of Colorado first 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Before It did the metalliferous men? 

888t9”—8. Do<x« 6. «4-l-Ybl 11-84 
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oi th« United Mine Workers 

Coinmiiuiluuer Oabbetbon. Which strike? 

Mr. Haywood. In 1903. 

OMiinilssloner Uakhkikon. But the same agencies were arrayed against both 
crafts, both the metal and the coal? 

Mr. Haywood. Oh, yes; they hud the Mine Owners’ Associatloa 

Commissioner Gabrktson. That embraced all of the mine owners? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commlsaloiier (lAuit,iTBON. Have you any definite knowledge or data as to 
wlien tlie miners separated into two separate a.s.sociatlons. If they ever have 
separates! ? 

Mr. Haywood. I do not think tliey ever liave sepurate<l. 

Commissioner GAiniKrsoN. Did yon liear tlie statement that wa.s made by 
MaJ. Brougliton l)efoie tids .•ommission to the efleet—and Maj. Broughton 
you reniemlier, was in eliiirge of tlie militia in the field? ’ 

Mr. H\ywix>d. Yes. 

Commissioner GAaKtcrsoM. And that he was also under retainer by the Cfml 
Mining Assiwlation of Crip|)le Creek, and that lie had no eonneitlou with any 
other mining class in Colorado during this period: did ,vou lieur that? 

Mr. Haywood. .No, I did not hear that; but I tidnk it is true beyond any ques¬ 
tion of doulit that tliey were all memlans of tile Citizens’ Alliance In 11X13. 

Commissioner (Iakkh.i.son. And Unit tliey were furidsldng the iiieilluui of com¬ 
munication. even If tliere was different eYisting groups? 

Mr. Haywood. Alisolnlely. 

Commissioner Gabbstson. That is all. 

Mr. Haywood. I inel the nninhers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In the 
senate elianilier and tlie asseiuiily liall liefore tlie mines and the mining com¬ 
mittee. and they m ere contending then against an elght-lioiir law. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I have lliree ipiestloiis that I have been rispiested to ask 
you that have liei ii siail uii, and 1 wish you would answer them as briefly ns 
you can. One Is, Do ,vou not consider the exploitation of cldidren In industry 
under the present sysleni a form of violence of a very insidious and brutal sort? 

Mr. Haywood. 1 most certainly <lo. It Is only one of the terrible violences 
that are practiciHl liy tlie capilalistic cla.ss. 

Chiilrmiin Wai.sh. Then there is iinotlier question; Will I. W. W.ism do 
away with crime and crindmils? If not, liow will you organize your society to 
protect the well-belmvisl iiiariy against the vicious few? 

Mr. Haywood. Industriidl.sni will do away with crime and erlmlnal.s, ns D.l 
per cent of the crime toslay is crime against property. Alsillshlng the wage 
system—alailistdiig private jiroiierty—will remove llo per cent of the crime. 

Chuiniiari Walsh. Now, 1 lia\e not here a formal riHiuest from some gentle¬ 
man, through a letter. He says that during the week prominent lawyers anil 
Sociologists have been askisl a categorical question under the tirst section of the 
questlonmiire, nuuiely, as to tlie prevalent attitude of courts in latsir cases. I 
thought your whole testimony v, as directisl to that end. hut nevertheless, if you 
have anything further to say on that, 1 would be very glad to have you say It. 
What Is your view of the iirevaleiit attitude of courts in labor eases? 

Mr. Haywisid. I tidnk, Mr. Cliuirinan, that inc iting the strikes, showing that 
the militia have been used in nearly every one; that many, many thousands of 
men have ht'oii arrested without warrant; that tlioii.saiids liiive come before 
the courts, ami, althougli warrants have lieen issued, they were discharged. It 
seems to me Uml in answer to that question it is safe to .say (hat the courts are 
used, as a general rule, in favor of tlie capitalistic class. 

Slinlrman Walsh. Now, there Is one otlier qui>stion: Were you present during 
the testimony of Judge Cullen, formerly judge of the New York court of appeals? 

Mr. Haywood. No. 

Chalrniiin Walsh. I umlerstoisl you had a comraeut to make upon that from 
the field, ns it were, as one wlio had been upon the ground. He dlseussed the 
matter from a legal standpoint. 

Mr. Haywood. I linve the stveech made hy Judge Cullen, and there are ab¬ 
stracts from his spcecli wlilch I seem. In a way, to agree with. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they? 

Mr. Haywood. The militia and the use of the rolUtla In the field. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your oliservatlon in the field concmr with the con¬ 
clusions readied by Judge Cullen in his speech, which may be said to have been 
reiterated by 1dm on the witness stand? 
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Ur, Hatwoob.' Wby, jes. 1 raw the inilltia at work; I saw theiu oh I told 
you, and the mlUtia was ordered to brlns In three prisoners, and the lutUtla 
absolutely refused to obey tiie order, because the court was at that time favora¬ 
ble to the strikers. 

Chairman Waash^ As n matter of imlustrinl unrest, does that sort of han¬ 
dling of men cause or dojw It not cause tlie niosi bitter resentment? 

ilr. Haywoob. The working class of this couiitrj linve Usdted upon the courts 
with a great deal of owe and respect in tlie past; tlial is not true now. Tlmy 
look upon the courts as a tool of the employing ehi.ss. 

Chairman VValsu. Do the workers, a.s a bo<l.v, have the frame of mlml ex- 
pressetl by Judge Ctilleu (with rcfertuice to the judges us a elass when this 
form of what you might call legal oppression Is pracllcisl u|khi them) In hla 
speech ns follows [rends]: 

“The governor might Imprison or execute the memliers of the leglslatuix' or 
even the learned judges of the supreme court themselves, Frnnkij, I do not 
regard such a danger as likely, for 1 have gi-eat conlldence In theeoimnon sense 
of the Anierlenn jH-ople, and 1 iniiigine Ihat If such a courst- were uKenipted not 
even the devotion (d' those leainiMl judges to the iirin< iples of law they had dt-- 
clared would induce them to voluntarily surrender llte or liberty, and that In 
their resistiimv they wotdd he supisirttsl hy the ma.ss of the js-ople.'’ 

Is that the attitude of mind the workers have—that when their rights are In- 
vadtsi hy the lone of the military power they feel they ought to resist, and 
that the inost of the American peoide w<aild supiKirt them If they uuderstiasl It? 

Mr, Haywood, Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii, So, from your staialnoliit In the field, and Judge Cullen's 
Standpoint from the court of api>euls bench, there Is no tllsugreemenl on thut 
proposition? 

Mr. Haywo<u). Mr. Walsh, during the Criiiple Creek strike of 100,‘J, 1004, nial 
1905 the miners of that district would have killed every militiaman In the 
district if it were not for the fact Ihat they believed the lample id' Ihe ITnIletl 
States did not understand It; If It were not for the fact Ihat ItiKwevell was In 
the presidential chair at that time, and there was a Ill-company t«'st of soldiers 
just outside of Ih'tiver. They kntnv their rights were Iwing Invaded, and they 
wore willing to tight for their rights. 

flhalrman Wai.sii, Just as Jinige Cullen says the people wiuihl tight If they 
attempted Ihe same violence on the Judges of Ihe ciairl? 

Mr. Haywood. Ves; the American jieople have always fought for their rights, 
and they are going to fight for them again. 

Chairman Wai.bh. Commissioner O'Connell has some questions to ask, 

Commisslmier O’Con.nei.i,. Thut end of the table |inillcatlng| have brought 
out the position of the independent workmen of the world so iiluinly Ihat it Is 
not luH-essary to discuss that further. 

I want to get some Information In regard to tht' cllullon of yestcnlay. In 
which you spoke of a man in the Wheatland hop fields Ihat was lirundtHl with 
the letters I. W. AV. with a hot cigar. 

Mr. Haywood. That was In San Diego. 

Commissioner 0’CoNHKi,h, Can you give the particulars of that, with the 
names, and so forth? 

Chairman Walsh. We have that In our record. 

Mr. Haywood. Did you embody that In your rejsirt. Mr, Welnsbsk? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. No; that circumstance occurrisl after I maile my 
Investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. There Is an Investigation and It Is In our report, because 
I read It; the name of the man was B I,. Wrightman. and he was Uiken out¬ 
side of the city. It Is alleged, and hla clothing stripped from him, and with a 
lighted cigar they attempt^ to burn the letters “ I .W. W." on his person; that 
part of It Is In the record. 

Commissioner O’Conrkli.. And that was aft<T you made your Investigation? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; after I made ray investigation. 

Mr. Haywood. Was Nlcolagcl?) kllletl at that time? 

Commtasloner Weinstock. I do not remember. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will look It up. 

Now, Mr. Haywood, I feel that yon will agree with me that the Ideas that 
you have just outlined to us are not going to become operative right away ? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, 

Oommisslona O’Connell. It Is not going to take place within the next month 
or the next year or several years; in the meantime we must bo doing some- 
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thing, and this commission was created by Congress for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining what the underlying causes of Industrial unrest are, the principal 
causes, and to make some recommendations to Congress. That would Imply 
that Congress would be Interested In doing something If we made certain recom¬ 
mendations right away for the relief of the people, particularly the working 
people. 

Now, If you were a member of this commission, Mr. Haywood, what would 
you be In favor of recommending to Congress to take up Immediately to relieve 
the people? What would you advise this commission to recommend? 

Mr. Haywood. I think I would advise, to meet the needs of the people, em¬ 
ployment, work, such as the (Government could do—reclamation, reforesting 
stations—such work ns would meet the needs of the unemployed; that Is, Just 
ns remedial measures. 

Commissioner O’Connef.l. You consider, then, that unemployment, or tem¬ 
porarily so. Is one of the underlying causes of Industrial unrest? 

Mr. Haywood. Certidnly, when a man is out of work, when he has no means 
’tft obtaining ftsid for his fandly, that certainly Is a cause of unrest. That Is a 
cause of the present discontent largely. 

Commissioner (I'CoNNEut.. And would also imply, as I take It from your 
answer to a question a while ago, that Idle hands beget crime; If there Is 
steady employment, crime decreases. 

Mr. Haywood. That Is always true; crime always Increases In the winter 
when unemployment Is greatest and sulferlng most Intense. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. What would you do In the case of the Itinerant 
worker, the cns\ml employee who only has employment for a certain period of 
the year, for Instance, iiicking fruit or cutting Ice In the winter or doing logging 
In the summer, tind all that? 

Mr. Haywood. Of course, T thlidc that all of these people should be organized, 
and we are going on to that end. We establish what we call the organlzol 
workers, and we will meet the vu.st body of workers employed In the harvest 
Helds. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Would you have the Government arrange for the 
carrying of people from one Industry to the other, where they were wanted, 
without cost to the workmen? 

Mr. Haywood. I think that workmen should be given free transportation; I 
don't mean In box cars, ns has hwn suggested : I don't know by whom, that 
are fixed up, they ride that way now, but they should be given free transporta¬ 
tion in proper conveyances in looking for work. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. The Job and the man ought to be brought together 
by the Government Itself, without cost to the man or the Job? 

Mr. Haywood. That may be a remedial remedy suggeste<l by the commission. 

Commissioner O'Conneix. That Is Incidental to the unemployment, and what 
you believe to be the fundamental cause of Industrial unrest. Have you In 
mind any other general question that might be effective In this direction, that 
this comml.sslon might suggest to Congress ns a remedy? Of course, I don’t 
mean that healthy unrest, we don’t want that, but we want the unrest that 
creates the criminals and makes paupers and makes men helpless, that sort of 
unrest. Do you think of any other Idea you ndght suggest to the commission? 
1 am sure we would appreciate It, notwithstanding we probably feel that you 
are so Imbued with your TJtoi)lnn Ideas, of things that they would not modernize 
down to the affairs of to-day, that are effective to-day and tomorrow? 

Mr. Haywood. Ueally, Sir. O’Connell, I don’t think that I pre.sented any 
Utopian Ideas, v talked for the necessities of life, food, clothing, shelter, and 
amusement. We can talk of Utopia afterwards. The greatest need Is employ¬ 
ment. 

Commissioner O’CorrasLL. You think unemployment, insnfllclent wage, long 
hours of labor, employment of children, employment of women beyond reason¬ 
able hours, and at low wages, the unfair application of laws by the courts, the 
unfair attitude of the courts as to the equity or opportunity of the poor man 
as against the rich man, to secure Justice, all those things point toward unrest? 

Mr. Haywood. They certainly do; they are the things that make unrest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are the things that make for unrest? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And those are the things you think this commis¬ 
sion ought to Interest Itself In at this time? 

Mr. Haywood, ’f there was any po.sslblIlty of Congress remedying these evils, 
I think this commission has a duty to perform In recommending such changes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is alL 
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■' Obairman Wamh. That Is all, Mr. Haj’wood, and you will be excused per¬ 
manently. We thank you. - 

Mr. Haywood. I have here the preamble of the Indu.strinl Workers of the 
World that I wanted to make a part of the record, I would like to rend It In. 

Chairman WAtAit. We will be very Rind to have It put In the record. 

Mr. Haywood (readlnR). “ Mr. Chnlrnian, In view of the attempt on the part 
of Commissioner Welnsto<‘k yesterday to create an errom>ouH impression relative 
to the methods and alms of the I. W. W., and In view of the further fact 
that Commissioner Weln-stock read Into the record In the forms of questions 
proiwundcd to me p<>rtions of a biased rc|)ort on the I. W. W.. prepared some 
years aRo by himself In California, I desire nt this lime to r<>ad for the 
enlightenment of the commission the very brief preamble of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

“ I. W. W. Pbeamble. 

“ The working class and the employing class have nothing In common. 

“There can be no pi'uce so long as hunger and want are found among mlf- 
Hons of the working people, and the few who make up the employing clu.ss 
have all the gwd things of life. 

" Between these two <lnsses a struggle must go on until the workers of the 
world organize us a class, take possession of the earth, and abolish the wage 
system. 

“We find that the centering of the management of Industries Into fewer 
and fewer hands makes the trades-unions unable to cope with the ever-growing 
IK)wer of the employing class. 

“The trade-unions foster a state of affairs which allows one set of workers 
to l>e pitted against anolher s<'t of workers In the same Industry, thereby helping 
to defeat one another In wage wars. 

“Mortsiver the trade-unions aid (he employing class to inishMid the workers 
Into the belief that the working class have Interests In common with their 
employers. 

“These conditions can be changed and the Interests of the working class 
upheld only by an organization formed In .such a way that all its members In 
any one InJlustry, or in idl Industries if neces.sar.v, <a-ase work whenever a strike 
or lockout Is on in any department thereof, thus making an Injury to one an 
Injury to all. 

“ Instead of the coinservative motto, ‘A fair day’s wage for a fair day'.s 
work,’ we must liis< rlhe on our banner the revolutionary watchword, ‘Abolition 
of the wage system.’ 

“ It Is the historic mi.sslon of the working class to do away with capitalism. 

“The army of priMluction must l>e organized, not otdy for the ever.valay 
struggle with the capitalists, but also to carry on production when capitalism 
sliall have been overthrown. 

“ By organizing Industrially we are forming tin* structure of a new society 
within the shell of the old." 

Chairman Walsh. Dr. Goodnow, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF DK. FRANK JOHNSON OOODNOW. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, plea.se. 

Dr. Goodnow. Frank Johnson Goodnow. 

Chairman Walsh. And your residence. 

Dr. Goodnow. Baltimore. 

Chairman Waiah. And your present position. 

Dr. Goodnow. President of Johns Hopkins Ihilverslty. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe that there has been submitted to you a short 
outline? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir; this morning. Just as I came here. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to have you address yourself to that Would 
you be kind enough to take them up as they were given to you categorically 
and give us the benefit of your experience and advice and opinion? 

Dr. Goodnow. The question Is: “As the result of your experience and study, 
has your attention been directed In any large degree to the equipment of Judges 
to consider the social and economic questions brought before them In what are 
commonly known as labor cases? ’’ Now, my experience with regard to this 
natter .Is the experience of a teacher of law for a considerable period, and I 
would say that there Is, po particular attention given In the requirements for 
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ixlinl^Ion to the bar to sectirlng any practical qualifications on the part of 
Judges to consider these questions. That Is, the ordinary admission re¬ 
quirements to the bar only demand, even at the utmost, a high-school educa¬ 
tion. No particular attention is paid to economic questions in the high schools 
or in the bar examination. There is thus no attention paid to such educational 
qualifications as might be of advantage in equipping judges to decide those 
questions. Whether a judge is or is not e<iulpi)ed from an educational point of 
view to determine these questions is very largely a question of accident. He 
may have studied economic conditions, or he may liave studied the history of 
Industry in connection with a college course, if lie Imd tliat iirlor to ids taking 
the course in tlie law scliool, or lie may liave as the result of private reading 
equipped himself for a decision of those ca.ses. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestion wliich you care to make to the 
commission with regard to the methods by whlcli .iudges, and lawyers from 
which judges come, jiei-liaps iniglil lie induced to give jiropor attention to such 
social and economic questions ivitli regard to tlie inacliinery by which judges 
might be given proper knowleilge of the economic and social facts Involved 
in such cases? 

Dr. Goodnow. The only way tliat possibly might lie secured would be by 
ehaitgiug the examination or qualilicatlon for cnliance to tlie legiil iirofcssloii. 

Chairman Walsh. I miglit .-tate tliat I had in mind wlieii we were getting 
up these oiilline.s, for instance, you lind tlie.si> large Ooiernment questions 
given into the luinds of comniissions; for instance, tliat tliese qiie-stions were 
lieing relegated to an adniliilstrutive lioard to take into consideration tlie facts 
tliat miglit be elicited stirroniiding industries in order to deternilnc whether or 
not there is unfair eoinpetitum in industries, witli a riglil in tlie first instance 
to so declare with the suiiervising jiower liy tlio court; and in Unit way it 
occurred to me tliat perhaps sonic of llie.se paiticniar questions with whlcli 
the judges were not eqiiipiied tiiat some similar question might be worked out, 
as far as industry was coiuerned. 

Dr. CoonNow. Personally I don't see any way In wliicli yon can secure those 
qualifications, so far as they can be secured liy eilucatioiial requirements, with¬ 
out absolutely changing the enrnmce requirements to tlie bar. It is our system 
In tills country, tlifferent from some oilier countries, to clioose our Judges en¬ 
tirely from the bar; and the Judges are not eilueuteil for llie iiosition of judges 
ns, for example, in Cermaii.v. Tliey are .simply cliosoti from tl'e liar, and there¬ 
fore you have to depend upon llie cliarncter of tlie liar or tlio equipment of the 
bar for the kind of a man you get as judge. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliis (|ueslion, as I tiave Iieard it all ovi'r the country, 
and of the bar playing siicli a coiLsplcnous part in it, ami so niiieli criticism 
being made, I will say from liotli sides, wliat would your advice bo as an edu¬ 
cator ns to tlie proper upproacli of the (ioveriiment to meet llie question? 

Dr. Goodnow. As I .say, iiy aliKoliiteiy ch iiiging tlie qualifications for en¬ 
trance to the bar. That is, instead of iiroviding, as is the ca.se now, a mere 
hlgh-scliool (sliication, wliicti does not include any study whatever into the 
history of industrial or economic conditions, and after the lilgh-school eiluca- 
tlon a purely teclinlenl education in the law, wiiich does not include, as a 
general thing, any study of economics, I tliiiik if you will look over the ques¬ 
tions for entrance to the liar yon never would find a question of economics. 
It is questions of a purely foclmlcal legal knowleilge of tlie lawyer. I don’t 
see how under tliose conditions yon can cxpe<-t, except ns tlie result of side 
reading or an accidental prepfiralimi, that a man may have— I don’t see how 
you can expect to equip a man wlio lias nolpractlcal knowledge of these economic 
conditions wlilch, ns you say, lime liecorne so important. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you oh.sorveil. Doctor, in yoiir reading the late 
developments on which suggestions have been made to the court by economists 
or students in this field, for instance, in the Oregon case? 

Dr. Goodnow. You mean suggestions that wore made that came up through 
Mr. Brandels? " 

Cbalrnuin Waijsh. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Goodnow. It was only because he had a much better training than the 
ordinary man that those qu(»slions wi-re presented. 

Chairman Walsh. Could any scheme bo devised toward the proper educa¬ 
tion By which advice eould be given to Judges? Somewhat In the nature as 
It was given by Mr. Brandels, for instance, that It could be submitted by ex¬ 
perts when a question was up involving Industry and the minimum wage and, 
for Instance, such matters ns affect the workers—^physically affect them—^that 
It could be submitted In some such way as was done by Mr. Brandels? 
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. Dr. GooKMew. I thlntc that wemW be perfectly poaetble under the scheme »f 
expert wltneesee. 

Obatnnan WiisH. As a matter of the testimony In the lower court to be pre¬ 
served In the record that was sent up? 

Dr. Oowiwow. I think so. ' ’ . 

Chairman Wai.sk. Do you think. Doctor, that it would be difficult or not to 
get that Into a record now under the ordinary rules of evidence? 

Dr. Gooosow. I have never practiced law; I have only tanght It. 

Chairman Wacsh. A great many complaints have been made to the commis¬ 
sion that what are commonly known ns personal.rights, such a.s the right of trial 
by jury, free speech, and the right of writ of habea.s corpus, which are incorpo¬ 
rated in tlie Federal Constitution and in the con-stltutloiis of the Slates, are so 
frequently disregarded that they amount practically to nothing. What comment 
have you to make upon that? 

Dr. Qoodrow. I have no personal knowledge of the violation of any such rights, 
but 1 am under the hiipresaion that It Is popularly itelieveil that these rigtits are 
greater than they actaally are under the Constitution as Interpreted by the 
courts. The question .-is framed here would seem to indicate, particularly the 
next question, that there is protection against State action of rights of this sort 
under the Fe<leral Constitution which would affect the State authorities. Of 
course, the provisions with regard to private rights lu the Constitution, except 
the fourteenth amendment to tlie Federal Constitution, only affect the operation 
of the Federal Government. The Sni>rcme Court of the United States has fur¬ 
ther held thi)t the fourtei-nth am(>ndmerit Is not a guaranty to individuals of the 
right t<) trial hy jury, as far ns the State is concerned. I think then- la no guar¬ 
anty in the Federal Constitution of any right to habeas corpus, so far as the 
State Is concertuM, so that for most of these rights such protection as exists 
must be found tn the State constitutions. Furtliermore, as I understand, the 
provision that l.s ordinarily contained in tlie Slate constitutlon.s to the elfeet 
that the governor of the State may declare certain portions of the State in a 
state of Insurn-ction is praetically understood to be very largely within the dis¬ 
cretion of the governor wlio hapi>ens to be in at tliat time, the rigid to declare 
what Is a good dwl in the nature of martial law, and tlien the courts can not 
Interfere. A man ceases to have certain rtght.s that he would where that state 
of insurrectkin was not declared. It seems to me there is a popular Impression 
that there are greater rights than now exist under the law. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Did yon rcfiri the argument of .Judge Cullen, who testlfleii 
here, and a portion of his argument was put lu evidence in connection with the 
testimony of the last witness ns to tlie meaning of the oIana<> in the stweral State 
constitution to mean, I think, that the martial shall always be subordinate to the 
civil power, I believe, is indorsed in some of them, or the civil power shall 
always be superior to the military iiower? 

Dr. OooDNOw. No, sir: I did not see (hat or rend It. 

Chairman Wat.sh. The question of military law, the declaration of military 
law has been a very acute one in many Industrial controversies that you have 
probably notlwd, in West Virginia. Michigan, Colorado, and other States, and 
many questions have arisen us to wlmt is meant by tlie declaration of martial 
law." That Is, when martial law takes place, and tlie meaning has been defined 
so there Is what is called semlmiirtial law, modified martial law, some holding 
that the very existence of the militia in the field is a declaration of martial law 
In It.self. Have you given any consideration to that .subject? 

Dr. Goodnow. I never studied it from a technical point of view. I have 
noticed some of the cases, and I Imagine that before anything in the nature of 
that mofllfled or semimnrtlal law could exist it would be ne<-essary that there be 
some proclamation of the governor made under a specific provision of the consti¬ 
tution, and inasmuch as the governor Is a civil officer, why, the militia, as far as 
It goes. Is subordinate to the civil executive of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the State of Colorado, Judge Cullen went so far as 
to state In his testimony the other day that the acts of the mllltia, so far as they 
attempt to exercise Judicial power, were null and void. One specific Instance 
was this, that a military officer was accused of killing an unarmed person, and a 
miUtary court was constituted, martial law not having been formerly decla^ 
at any time by the governor of the State, in which It was sought, or pr^ended 
to have tried the man and to have acquitted him? 

Dr. Goodnow. As I understand the effect of the trial of a man In the mlllta^ 
service by a court-martial is merely to relieve him from the penalty of the ndll- 
tary law, and that the plea of acquittal before a court-martial is not a good plea 
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of forwer actjoittal. whe»« a man Is brought before an oi^tnarjr ebwfc A iol. 
(Uer, as I understand the law, la tn a double capacity. He owea rabordlnatioa 
to his 'military superiors, and in regard to that the military courts have ]urla> 
diction, but at the same time he is a cltiaen, and the mere fact that be becomes 
a soldier does not relieve him, so far as his civil duty to the State Is concerned. 
In my acquittal by a court-martial they can not Influence the decision In the 
civil court. 

Chaimmn Walsh. Then the plea of former Jeopardy would not be a good 
plea? 

Dr, Goodnow. Not as I understand It. 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless as to the details of whether military law waa 
declared or not? 

Dr. Gom>now. Tes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That places the question on a much larger basis. 

br. Goodkow. I would like to qualify that a little. If you had an absolute 
martial law throughout the country, where the civil courts w'ere not tn existence 
at all. If it was in the field of military operation, then a military court would 
have complete Jurl,sdictlon. a.s I imder.staud It, hut that was not the case that 
yon referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. No; the civil <'ourt.s were open In those States. 

Dr. Oooonow, And I don't think then under those conditions that the ac¬ 
quittal by the court-martiul would have any effect when he came before an 
ortllnary civil court. 

Chairman Watsh. Have you devotetl any parthnilnr attention to the relative 
desirability of State and Federal action In the regtilatlon of Industrial condi¬ 
tions and In conneetlon with Intor disputes? 

Dr. OoooKow. Well, io n certain extent. Of oourse, tlie question comes up In 
the first place as to the desirability of any regulation, and of course as to that 
we may differ as to the jsirtlculnr klnil of regulation. The further question 
comes np as to whether, where It Is admitted some regiilation Is desirable, the 
State or the Ftsleral (iovernment should have Jurlsdletlon. Now a.s I look at It, 
one of the greatest troubles with State regulation of lulsir. where the purpose 
of the regulation Is to secure Is-ttcr conditions of Inltor, If the matter Is left to 
State regulation ymi have the eomrKdition between States, which makes In tho 
end 8 State regulation ineffective, Issnuse a manufartiirer In one Stale con 
not compete, if he is under disadvantages with regard to the amount of wages 
he has to pay or safety apidlances that he has to provhle, or If the State adopts 
the theory of the minimum wage, he is at a disadvantage with the manufacturer 
in a State where none of them- n-gulntions have l)e*>n adiqrteti. Therefore 
where there Is c«m{ietltlon. as there Is for the most i>arl lietwesm manufacturers 
of different States. I would think It would he nimost neces.sar.v. If the regulation 
is to be effective in both ca.ses, that It should be done by the Federal Qovem- 
ment That Is apart altogether from any couslderallon of the constUntlonal 
powers of the Fmleral Oovernment, hut looking at it as n question of desir- 
ablilty. Under those conditions It seems to me that the mrccssary regulation 
cc^Uion of labor must be, in order to be effective, a regulation by Uw 
Federal Government 

Cbainnnn Walsh. Prom your knowledge of past decisions of the SupreuM 
Oonrt, to what extent do you consider that they are likely to approve the exten¬ 
sion of Federal actitm with regard to labor conditions—I mean phllost^ihlcaltyt 

Dr. Goonsrow. That is a pretty hard question to ask a man to guen how Uw 
Supreme Court is going to dedde, and particularly from a general point of viow. 
Ton would have to take up the matter In a great deal of detail and make vp 
year mind as to how. In view of dedsions along a certain line, the Sa{Heme 
Court would decide as to the constitutionality of the partlrniur kind of Inw. 
Kow, we have not so very many dedsions at the present time to guide us. Wo 
have tho decision In regard to the pure-food law, which is nphehl. Of coursei 
M if weB known to the commission, the question has been mooted as to wh^ber 
flbe setof Congress should apply the tame method to the matter of ebUd labOT. 
nwt H whether It could deny to the tHvducts of industry that were made W 
the ramt of Cblid labor the right of interstate commeren. Now, 1 thtok • BMh 
otsdd make a very gmd argument in fkvor of that proposittosi, but it It 
body's guest m to bow the Supreme Court would dedde .It. The IkvniM 
Ooi^ of eenne, veiies io Its membership, nod Us views at oat UsM iMr Ml. 
siwiewhat dUfereot tnm at another tInML bat as 1 say, a food lenl anpDpil^ 
In my epiaioo could be made Io favor of U»t te view the damMa w ill 
Supreme Court ■ v/- .-'v.v'i-.n 
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' "Ohairauin'WAua. 1 thought perliaps the section was eraded, enough at least 
to draw what might be caiied imiiosopbical abstracts as to what the court has 
already done along that Itna 

Dr; Goodnow. If you con orgue from the decision in regard to the pore-food 
law and the decision in regard to this proiioseti child-labor law, I think philo¬ 
sophically they are qidte nnalagons. you could iiiiike a gooil legal argument In 
favor of It, and 1 think that It could he puslusi further. 

Chairman Walsh. Finally, of course. It Is the Judgment of a majority of the 
Bupreme Court of the ilnlted States?' 

Or. OooDNow. Yea, sir; Umill.v. 

Chairman W\iaH. Calling your attention to this section of the CVaistltutlon, 
the question which provhh-s that Congrt-sa shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties. Imposts, ami excises, and pay the debts, and provide for the com¬ 
mon defense and welfare of the i'nited States; now, <nnslderlng such a situa- 
lion anise In whleh the military arm of the Federal Covernment Is called upon 
to Intervene—tluit l.s, the Chief Kxwullve sends lr<K>|>s to ii st-pnrate State, like 
in Uie State of Colorado—do you believe Hint machinery <snild be provhied 
under that se<-tlon hy which action could be taken, for instance. If troops were 
sent In, whether under that .swHon to pay the debts and provide for the eom- 
mon defense and welfare of the Cidtisl Stotes. that u limly could be sent In in 
the nature of n meiliallon ami concilliitloii hoard, or in an tmliisirial dispute, 
are we committed to the |iro|s>sltion of sending nrme<l forci*s along? 

r»r. Goodnow. I think there always have lieen two views In reganl to the 
meaning of that particular clause. The way In which you have stated It I 
don’t think Is the view which has ordlimrlly been a<lop(e<i. That Is the clause 
08 ordinarily Interpretml to r<>od that Congr<»ss shall have the iwwer to lay ami 
collect taxes, duties. Imisists. ami excises In order to pay the delils and pro¬ 
vide for the common <lefen.se nn<l welfare of the I’liiliHl Stab's. It Is not to 
eollwt taxes, dnth's. Imisists. ami e\<'l.s<>s ami pay the (h'hls nml to provhle for 
their welfare. You would ilepart from the fun<lamental theory of the Consti¬ 
tution, namely, that tlie Ftsleral G<ivernment is a govermmMit of enumerate*! 
IHiwers. While there Is no limit upon the fsiwer of the T'iiit*'<l States to collect 
taxes, duties, Imisists. nml excises ns long as they are u-stsl to provhle for the 
welfare of the I'nited States, Congress has not the power, apart from the enumer¬ 
ated powers of the Constitution, to provide for the welfare of the United 
States. That is the fuix'tlon <if the Stale governiiu'nt. I wo<d<l think that 
nothing could lie derlveil from that clause of the Constitution of the character 
which yon suggest. 

Chairman Waijih. r>o you have any other legal suggestions In mind by which 
something of that kind coiiUl jierhaps lie ihim*; that Is. If It Is Impossible In 
the National Government to send troops In merely to prew'rve order? 

Dr. Goonrtow. The duty provided by the (!onstltiitlon Is that troops shall be 
sent in on the npplh'allon of the govermir of the Stale nml the State authori¬ 
ties—that Is, where a power such as the Interstate commerce jwwer of the. 
i’nitwl Stales tioveriimeiit Is not Intcrfensl with. 

Commlesioner Lkrnon. .Tust a question or two. In speaking of the quallfli'a- 
tlons of juiigcs, would It he helpful or otherwise if Judges were required to 
siamd 6 or 10 years In imiustrial and manual lalsir. as well as to jiasa their 
technical requirements? Would that he helpful to them? 

Dr. Goodnow, 1 would not think so. 

Oommisaloner Lknnon. You would not think so? 

Ibr. Goodnow. I would not think so. 

Oommiasloner I.rnnon. You think the experience woiilil lie of no value? 

Dr. Goodnow. 1 am afraid not 

Commiwloner Lnnnon. There have been Judges tliat have had that experience. 
I want to aak, sure you have atmlled It to some c*mslderablc extent what view 
da yon hold as to the right of the courts, either State or national, partlenlarly 
national, to pass upon the consUtutlonallty of sets or lows passed by <.lomtee«sT 
Hove they such power granted to them by legal enactment? 

Ibr. Goodnow. Well, 1 don't think in view of tlie way in w'hich tlie Constl- 
ttttlm has been Interpreted that there could he any doubt at all now aa to the 
cODsU^ittoBaUty of the exercise of that po'wer by the courts. 

LiHNOH. Weil, if it can be rtiown that the power wait orlg^- 
Ba|^ n«nmdwNeaKM»» it bad continued for a thousand years, would that oven- 
«nm tba net that originally it had bstm usurped by the courts? 

m OoeotHm^ 1 W^dd say there waa aomethtng In the nature of the idatate 
of under thene eimdltlone; that the acquiescence of the pe<d>te Inc •» 
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long, for over a century, In that action on the part of the courts, would have- 
killed any urigiaal usurpation, and I don’t mean to say that I believe that there 
•was any original usuri)ation. 

CoromiSRtom'r Lekno.n. No. la If not a fact that this question has been raised 
In the last 10 years as i( never was raised before? 

I>r. Goodnow. I tlilnk it Is; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wetnstoch. If the military arm of the Government, Doctor, 
became oppressive in tleuling with workers in labor troubles, what would or 
could the workers do lo protect tlielr rlgiits under the taw, in lieu of resorting 
to force or violence? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well. I don’t se<» wliat tliey can do except through the exercise 
of the power tliat every voter of the Uidted States has, to endeavor to put out 
of office a government wliich In tlieir l)elier Ims usuri>ed is>wer, as a' general 
thing. I never made a partliular study of the situjition, but as a general thing 
1 want to .say in ail tlii'se cases, wliere tliere has Ikvii this qualltled military 
law declaretl, tlie deciai-iithm of qualllicsl military law has always been preianled 
by violence, that was incident to the strike, wlictlier it was due to the strikers 
or whether It was due lo outside i>eo|>le, hut Ihere actually was violence, and 
In view of the existence of this violemv, wliii h threatened the continuation of the 
peaceful rclalinns wldcli wc must regard as tlie basis <d' our Government, the 
governor 1ms exereistsi power wldcli was constitullonal and whicli has been 
granted to lilm in tlie ConslitiUion to exiwclsc under tliose eonditioiis. Tliat is 
the way 1 hsik at it, as a legal (snistilalional iiroiiosllion. Now, it may te, of 
course, in sissial instances tliat Itie governor lias not exercised tils power wisely, 
but I can not si*e liow .>ou can have any oilier iiictliisl of exercise of power in 
that resiiect tlian yon can liave in all of lliese cases in wtiicti there may be the 
unwise exercise of isilitical isiwcr, and tliat is by n sorting to the lasiple. 

Goininis.sioiicr Wejivstis iv. 'J'aUliig a concrete case, ISictor; taking the case, 
for example, of llie Colorado situation, and analyzing it; let us see what your 
eouiLscl in the matter would lead to. ’I'lie governor ordered out the militia in 
connei-tion wltii some eoal sirllce that look iiliice in Colorado. Tliere wins a 
contltct of testimony tliere as to tlie cause mid eftivt. The National Guardsmen 
lunlntnin tlmt tliey foiiglit in seir-defeti.se, tliat ttiey were hrst attacked liy the 
strikers. Tlie strikers deny that, and claim that llie initiative was taken on the 
part of the National Giiardsineti. wiin-li led to riot. Let us assume for the pnr- 
pose of our illiistriilioii, and for tlie pui'iinse of mir analysis, tliat the workers 
are cori-ect In their statement, mid tliat tlie militia did take tlie initiative, and 
(lid abuse their power, and did Iiairass mid lire upon iiinoeent petvple. Your 
advice and counsel under ttiose cireiiinstances to the worker is: “Take tlie 
result. Yield for tlie time Is'iiig, Do not attempt to take the short cut and get 
ImnKSlliito redress, bid recognize tlie existing autliorlties and abide liy their 
demand. Let your remisly come tiy use of tlie ballot. See to it that the com- 
luander in chief tliat is resiHuisible for lids is eillier recalled under ymir recall 
law, or is condemned tiy public sciitliiieni, and not reelectiul.” Do I follow 
you? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir; it s(>ems to me tlmt any other advice is going to 
lend to unarehy. It seeni.s to me Ihiit tlie fundamental proposition you liave to 
start with is tlmt we must have peace; and we slmll not reixignize any such 
thing legally as right to restrain tlic constituted authorities. The right of 
revolution or violence or miytliliig of tlmt sort. We must as civilized men adopt 
tlmt Idea or else tliere is no peace for our Goverunient. 

Coimntssloiier Wein.siock. lii otlier words, the short cut to the remedy must 
be con<l(>nined7 

I>r. Goodnow. Y'es, sir; us I look at it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And that it is better for a group of men to suffer 
from real or fancied injuries temporarily than to have clmos prevail? 

Dr. Goodnow. Certainly. One of tlie many troubles seems to be the workers 
In the country never will gain anything by any such thing as organized violence. 
The people as a wlioie condemn it. .and they can do vei-y much better by pre¬ 
senting their ease as foreifily as It can be to the courts, where that Is possible, 
or to the public as a whole. 

Oommissioiier Wkinstock. You feel that where the military arm would be 
oppressive and on Inst and tyrannical, that while that might be In the nature 
of an extentiatlng circnmstance on the part of the workers In responding, that 
nevertheless It should he condemnfid and punished for It on the theory that 
they have their redress throngti tlie ballot? 

Dr. G«mNow. When you come to the punishment, that Is rather a different 
thing. There would be punishment In so far as they contributed to the bringing 
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aboot of disorderly conditions, but In Ibe punishment, why, of course, regard 
would be had tor the extenuating circumstances which you mention. 

Commissioner O’Conneu. Would you, right there, as occurreil, for instance, 
to a man in Colorado, the military being out, where the courts were in perfect 
operation, rea<ly to perform the <luties of the courts, and the military simply 
arrest^ people and Iield them in bondage; how was the individual muii to 
get relief in that case? 

Dr. (JoODNow. Well, I was out of tl>e country ut tlie time tliese things 
occurred, and I don’t know. I have no latrsonai knowledge, or even—I was 
not able to read what did occur there, and so, in any un.swer I could give, I 
must ba.se what I say uiion the supposition that you have made. 

CommlssloiiCT O’OoNNKr.i,. Tlie same us Mr. Weiiistock supiMjsed that the 
laboring men were perfe<-tly riglit in resisting? 

I>r. (JOOD.NOW. Hut I understand tlie courts were in oiwation, and access to 
the courts was not denlttd them; and i would say lliey have no excuse for iu>t 
applying to the court. 

Commissioner 0’Connf.i.l. How could they get to tlie courts wlicii tlicy were 
lockisl ui> by tlie luilltaryV 

Dr. (JOODNOW. Why. anyone can apply for a writ of halieas csiriins in ftivor 
of anybody under arrest. It is not necessary, I say, that tlie Individual under 
arrest sliould apiily for it. 

Coninilssioiier DConmcll. 1’iirely an individual cn.se; an individual with no 
one partlciilarly interestcil in liiin- 

Dr. GiMiDNow. Yes; hut if you liave ii lalior orgaulzatloii, the heads of the 
labor organization are hitoresled. 

Commissioner o’Connkll. Supjsise we linvo no lalior organizations? 

Dr. (iiHiiiNow. X tliiiik it would be very dlttlcult to suppose a case where It 
would not be possible for that man to tiring tlie matter up liefore a court. 

Commissioner (KConnei.i,. You talk about llieiii wailing ami taking time and 
not taking tlie stiort cut, as Mr. Weinstock suggests, liut oliey oriiers. us was 
recited to us here, and remain in the liull pens, it Hull was the wisii of the 
military, wait until legislation can lie secured and propis- reiiiuiierution for 
damage; but tiie man dies in the bull ix'ii, wiiat tiieii? How are you going to 
bring iiack his life? 

Dr. (ioooNow. Well, of course, you can not liriiig hack his life; hut he is in 
the bull pen because applicutioii has not liemi made to Hie court for a writ of 
habeas corpus, assuiiiiiig that he is being lield ttiere unjustly. 

Comiiilssioncr O’Co.nnki.!.. How is tlie iiulividiial man wlio is simply working 
from day to day and lias no money—lawyers usually don’t work for uotliliig— 
how Is lie going to get Hie admission to ttie court? 

Dr. tlooDNow. Well, as I say, I can not conceive of the condition of circum¬ 
stances where tliat would be iiossible. I don't moan to say that it may not liavo 
exlsteil; hot I don’t know it. 

Commls.sioiier O’Connkll. I understood you to say that you were a teacher, 
not a practitioner of law? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.i.. I take It yon liave not worked in factories, work¬ 
shops, and mines, and things of that kind? 

Dr. Goodnow. No. 

•Commissioner O’Connbt.l. You liave not been right down in the raiilst of all 
those? 

Dr. Goodnow. No. 

Commissioner O’Conneij- I take it al.so that you isinceile that you can not 
appreciate the feeling of the man down there in the midst of all this? 

Dr. Goodnow. No; probably not. 

Commissioner O’Connelu You see It fnim the purely legal standpoint? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Ahsolutely? 

Dr. Goodnow. Absolutely; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. As the book reatis? 

Dr. Goodnow. No ; not exactly as the book reads, but us I see life about me. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnelf- You said a moment ago that you were not a prac¬ 
ticing lawyer, but a teacher, Imptying that there was some difference between 
a man wlw taught law and a man who practiced law? 

Df. Goodnow. Well, no; I think you-^iosslbly 1 did not make myself plain; 
bat in answer to the etiatnnan's question as to the admissibility of such kind 
of evidence, I said I dldhiot consider myself qualified to express any oiiinion 
on that, because that Is a matter within the domain of the practicing lawyer. 
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Commissioner O’Conneu.. Do you teach that to your students? 

Dr. Goodnow. No; 1 do not 

Commissioner O’Connelu Don’t you teach them how to practice law? 

Dr. Goobnow. My work has to do mainly with constitutional law and has 
nothing to do with the law of evidence. 

Commissioner O'Connell. When you finish with them they understand con¬ 
stitutional law, do they? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, I hope so—some of It 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, If that be true, wouldn’t they know all about 
the practice of law, under that i)articular jmrt of the law that you teach them? 

Dr. Goodnow. No; they would not. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. Oh. Then they are not finished In that? 

Dr. Goodnow. No ; I think It would be very seldom the ca.se that they would be 
finished under one feature of law. Law l.s a pretty wide subject, and has to be 
taught by a good many teachers; and tho rules of procedure, practice, and so 
on- 

Commls.sloner O’Connell (interrupting). Is that the reason we have so many 
constructions of law, because It Is taught by so many and they receive different 
conceptions of the law? 

Dr. Goodnow. That I can not say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hut 1 understand you do not, ns a teacher of law— 
answering Jlr. Welnstock’s questions, conceding labor was right In all the 
things they were .striving for—they should not attempt to take the short cut. 
They should simply obey? 

Dr. Goodnow. That is my Idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And If the military comes out and says, “ You stay 
In your hou.se, and you must not come out of there,” and they say you must do 
this and the other thing, and say, “ We are the boss,” they must do that? 

Dr. Goodnow. W(‘11, as 1 said, the coming out of the military has, so far as I 
know. In all these cases been preceded by violence. 

Commissioner 0’Connei,l. Well, suppose now—It Is a supposition, there may 
have been some violence, hut It Is a supposition there is going to be violence. 
There are thousands of men on strike In this little community. The local 
officials, ns was indicated here by .some W'itness, or before our commission at 
some place, that the sheriff felt he was not going to be In a position to control 
the situation. If the mayor and the city officials In the city where the affair 
took place did not feel that II was necessary to bring In some outside force, and 
yet upon the application of one man the force was brought In. He believed 
there was going to be, and the evidence showed some officials of the city had not 
been, any violence—none whatever prior to tho time these State officials came 
Into the field. It was supposed there was going to be violence because there 
were large numbers of people out of w’ork or had stopped work. Now, It Is 
not always that violence has occurred before forces were brought Into the field. 
As a man of law, you will agree that when Injunctions are ask^ for It Is not 
always that things have occurred, but they say that they are going to occur—we 
believe they are going to occur. 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, of course, what you say amounts to this—^yon are 
criticising In a particular Instance the action on the part of the governor In 
the exercise of a power which Is recognized by the Constitution as his. Now, 
I don’t mean by any means that such a power has not and may not be abused 
or be exercised Indiscreetly. That la true of every power you have In the 
Government. It may be exercised Indiscreetly, but I can not see how, If we 
are to have a state of civilization based upon peace, that Is any excuse for 
the result to violence with a result of bringing about what Is a state of war; 
that Is, the whole theory of democratic government Is that under those con¬ 
ditions If the officers of the Government have made an Indiscreet exercise of 
their power, then the people will do what they can at the next election to put 
them out. That Is the theory of the democratic government. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has that been the history of our democratic gov¬ 
ernment? 

Dr. Goodnow. I should say very largely It has been. I don’t mean to say 
there have not been exceptions. There have been cases of violence, and they 
might be extenuated by particular conditions; but what I object to Is the 
statement of a policy of violence. It you support a policy of violence as being 
the policy to adopt, you are simply breaking Into our whole system of civiliza¬ 
tion. We can not, we simply can not exist, except upon the basis Of peaceful 
relations. 
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■ Ocaamtesloner O’Cobnkll. I do not know of anyone who has declaml a 
policy of violence. 

Dr. GooDNOW. That Is what you are asking, whether under these conditions 
they should resort to violence. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, no. 

Dr. Goodnow. a short cut—it was put. 

CommLssIoner O’Connell. I don’t know what Mr. Wolnstock meant by " short 
cut.” I was simply using his language. Sometimes tlie longest way around is 
the nearest way home. 

l)r. Goobnow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t know just what h(> employed short mit to 
mean, but I take it the short cut was not to commit violence; not to resist with 
force; not to say to the authorities in the field: “We won’t obey your orders. 
We are entitled to free speeeli. We are entitled to free press, and all that 
sort of thing, and we won’t obey you?” 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, it is a question of law you have got to determine In a 
particular case. After the declaration of a State that the State Is In a state 
of Insiirreetion, or that particular counties are in a slate of insurrection, wliere 
tliat has been done by tbe governor, the rlglits of the Individual are not as 
great as they were before; that is, as a matter of law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I!ut tlie Individual per se, without associations or 
ramifications of any Itlnd, in these great ramifications of this Government of 
t>urs, what cliance has he l)efore tlie law? 

Dr. Goodnow. I don’t see but wliat he lias got tlie whole—I don’t mean to 
say tliere are not Injustices In iiartieular eases; liut I sliould say, on the whole, 
tlie American citizen lias, under our law at tlie present time, ample opportunity 
to enforce his rights, although there may be occasions where under hxinl con¬ 
ditions there may be a good ileal of iiassion and prejudice, and so on. Of 
course, his rights may be limited; but generally, by and large, we do, as 
American citizens, we liave a rigid, and a very broad rigid, to free speech, and a 
rl.ght to liberty, anil a very broad right to lilierly, and we have, generally 
speaking, the remedies liy which we can enforce those rights. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Tlie poor man is arrested on the street corner, 
the policeman says, for violating the right of free speech, and he locks him 
tip without ceremony. The next morning he is brought before the court, or 
probably the ordinary police magistrate, in the locality where he has been 
arrested. The lawyer appears and says, “ I will defend you for ,$5 or $10,” or. 
I suppose, there are those who will defend him for a dollar or two; but they 
want money, and he has not got it. What is his opportunity? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, I think you take it by and large that a man who can, 
under Uiose conditions, represent his case himself and bring out the facts, I 
think you will find he will get his rights. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you think he would be secureil his rights? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. I do not mean to say there are no exceptions, for there is 
nothing perfect In this world. 

Commissioner Lennon. What we are after. Professor, is this: We want to 
know what Is the remedy where officials violate the law, that they shall be 
ns quickly punishetl for violation of the law as the Individual; tliat Is what 
we want and that is what you want. We do not want any redress from 
violence liecause we are workingmen; we expect to be punished If we are 
guilty, but If a militiaman is guilty of violence we want him to be punishetl as 
quickly as the individual. How cun we accomiillsh that? 

Dr. Goodnow. The only way I can see—you can not accomplish It at once; 
the Government is too compllcateil to make it po.ssible for you to expect that. 
The only way yon can accomplish It Is by bringing your case before the 
public, and by finally exercising the political power you have by way of the 
vote. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is a cause of unrest. I want to state a case 
that Is a matter of record. Two men were brought into a court In Colorado 
on a writ of habeas corpus, and they were heard, and the court ordered them 
discharge The militia surrounded the courthouse and refused to discharge 
them and took them back and held them. Now, the working people feel that 
they should have a redress against the militia, just as rapidly as it would be 
the other way. 

Dr. Goodnow. You never can have that; I do not see how you can Imve It 
while- the Government goes on; that Is my opinion. 

Commissioner LiEnnon. That is all 
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(Umlrmuu VVai.sh. Commlsgioner Wetnstock hasaBothCT question. ■ * 

Commissioner Wkinstook. Would not this be the answer to Mr. (yConBeH'K 
question? What redress has the worker or the Individual who has been mis¬ 
treated at the hands of the authorities? Would not this concrete ease answer 
his question: In Ihe city of San Francisco a man.was arrestesl, a chauffeur, for 
either outraging or attempting to outrage a girl in a park. A large amount of 
ball w’as fixed by one of the police judges, and some shyster lawyer having In- 
finence with another police Judge, snccetsled In getting some other police judge 
to reduce the ball to a frilling amount, w'lilch was pul up, and the offender 
escaped and was not reached. This not being even the first case of the kind 
that occurred, it aroused a good deal of Indignation, and the people arose in 
their might and exercised the recall, and the judge was ver)' badly defeated 
at the recall, and It ended really In his <tylng of a broken heart. Is that not a 
remedy rather than lynch law? 

Commissioner O’Con.nki.i,. Wlial became of the girl? Where did she get 
compensation for her tronhlc? 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Himv could you conipeii.sate her? 

Commissioner O’CoKNELt,. That is the (|Ue.stion I want to know', that I want 
to have answered. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. ('an you make any law that will compensate a 
girl and bring hack her virtue? , 

Commissioner (I'Connei.i.. Xot a law perhuiis, hut she could he taken care 
of aud bellied In that way. 

Commissioner Wkis.sto<'K. Is II not true that if groups of men having real 
or faiwied grievances Justified themselves in resisting authority, would it not 
mean practically a traii.splantiug of the pi'esent Mexicau conditions onto 
American soil? 

Dr. OoooNOW. Yes; It would result in the deslruction of our civilization. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to say lliat we agree lo that, but there is 
something else. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner (larretsou has a question to ask. 

Commissioner (Iabketson. is this new le.gal riglil which ymi have assertetl 
Is the property of every Aiiicrican citizeu a tlieon'tical or actual right under 
the processes that obtain? 

Mr. Goodnow. I should say tiy and large it is an actual right. Of course, 
there are certain coiiditioiis you always have where it is dittlcult, if not Im¬ 
possible, to enforce it. 

Commissioner Gabbetmon. Have you ever heard or known of an instance 
where a layman, without legal ai<l, .secured a writ of habeas corpus or have 
you ever heard remotely of such a <~ase? 

Dr. Goodnow. No, I have not lie.inl of any. 

Commissioner Gakuet.son, Take Ihe iiieii like they were in the Colorado dis¬ 
trict—the dlsturlied district—.scores of men there w ilh neither family nor any 
other ties, utterly incaimhle of gettiii,g money through any channel; It one of 
these men were umler aii csl, wlnil I'euied.v —is It remotely possible to have such 
action in his favor? 

Dr. Goodnow. You simply supjiose he had no associates—no one outside? 

Commissioner G.xKMTrsoN. He had no one; he was an alien. 

Dr. GotmNow. Umler those eonditloiis, of cour.se, it would lie- 

Commissioner Gaubetson (Interrupting). A theoretical right, Doctor? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaiibetson. Now. as ju.stice is applied—I saw the other day an 
Incident which very nicely Illustrates the assertion that has been made here by 
a large number of num who are themselves connected in one capacity or another 
with the administration of Justice—looking from my ortico. window to a comer 
Id the city streets, where a policeman ocnipied the center of the Intersection, a 
teamster cut the corner; the copper clliiihed up on the .seat of his wagon and 
arrested him and drove him to the station house. Less than two hours after 
that the owner of an autoniohlle cut the corner and was arres-tetl, and the copper 
took his number and told him to reiiort. Iloth were equally identified; do you 
call that justice? 

Dr. GooDfiOW. Well, yon have got to remember tlmt the number on the auto¬ 
mobile is a matter of register, and there is no method by means of which. In 
the case of a teamster, you could be sure of Identification. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Every wagon In that city engaged in traffic baa a 
number on It wlilcli Is Issuerl by the clt,v, just as the automobile had a number 
on It issued by the State, and the copper knew both men Individually, and that 
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te no Isolated case. One man liad a social and political pull; the other had 
not 

Dr. Goc»how. How are you going to help It? 

Commissioner Gabbstsok.'You mean without depriving the other one of the 
pull? 

Dr. Qoodnow. I do not know how you are going to prevent those things. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is that even-handed justice? 

Dr. Goodnow. No. You never had even-handed justice since the world I)egan. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Do you believe that since the world liegan there 
has lieen a considerable number of Individuals striving toward It, and who hold 
It us an ideal? 

Dr. OooDNow. Yes; and we are making progress. 

Commissioner Gareetson. But w'e liave not got to that stage yet? 

Dr. Goodnow. We have not got quite there yet. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Wliat .legal view do you hold of this condition; 
this is actual, as testilied to before this commission? It was lestlfied by the 
legal adviser of the adjutant general of a State that simply (he presence of tlie 
militia in the field in Itself creates modified martial law, without any itroelanm- 
tlon by the properly constituted authorities. 

r>r. Goobnow. That deiiends on the law of the State; you have to look that up. 

Commissioner Gareetson. It was as.serted by liim that tlie decision of the 
supreme court of the State so held; you would hold in tliat case that it became 
good law? 

■ Dr. Goodnow. Well, if the supreme court said so, yes; it is the law. 

Commissioner Gareetson. That dictum will make good law? 

Dr. (looDNow. Well, no; It won’t; it all depends on what the constitution of 
the State says, or the laws of the State any; that Is a question you can not 
answer In a general way. 

Commissioner Gareetson. You would not hold that a dictum of the courts 
would make the law, notwithstanding wliat the Constitution was? 

Dr. GoonNow. It would if it was in accord with the conslltution of the State. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. If it was not appealed to another tribunal? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Now, your opinion in regard to the adoption of 
revolutionary methmls—that is, opposing force to the lawfully constituted au¬ 
thority—would that opinion depend In any degree, your opinion as to whether 
It was proper or improper, depend in any degree upon the universality of the 
Injustice complained of? 

Dr. Goodnow. No. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Whetlier It was in one State or In 48 States? 

Dr. Goodnow. No; that is, I don’t see—If you are going to justify violence as 
a policy, why, then our civilization Is gone. I do not mean to say there may not 
be extenuating circumstances for the violence at a given time, and you can look 
back through history, and It Is perfectly evident that violence has sometimes 
been of value under exceptional circumstances, but when you try to set up a 
general policy of violence you are upsetting civilization. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. It depends purely on a question of justification? 

Dr. Goodnow. No. 

Counnkssioncr Gaebp:tson. Has humanity advanced; has It ever made a great 
stride, spiritually or temporally, without a revolution? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes; most of It has been in the absence of revolution. 

Commissioner Oabbktson. What was the birth of this Republic founded In? 

Dr. Goodnow. Revolution. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Was It justified? 

Dr. Goodnow. We think so. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. England does not. 

Dr. Goodnow. I do not know whether she does now or not 

Commissioner Gabbbtson. They expressed quite forcibly their opinion on 
It at the time? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner GABBrrsoN. Bear In mind, I have not carried any guns myself. 
Has there been any Instance—the opinion was expressed here to this iMxly by 
men holding high legal positions that Oie power was not vested under the 
Constitution of the United States In the Supreme Court to pass ution the constl- 
tutlmuillty of acts of Congress. Do you agree with or dissent from that view? 

Dr. Goodnow. I answered that question, I think, for Mr. O’Connell. 

Oommlsslonw Gajubctsoic 1 overlooked it then. 
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Dr. flooDNOw. I nm wlIIlnR to answer It again; but what I said then wtm 
that, whether you considered that there had been originally a usurpation of 
constitutional power or not, the universal acquiescence In the exercise of that 
power by the American people for more than a hundred years has cured any 
usurpation that has existed; and In saying that I do not wish to be understood 
as admitting there was usurpation. 

Commls.sioner Gaiuietson. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not 
Congress did pass ah act In 18C.’5 or 18^ distinctly notifying the Supreme 
Court to keep Its hand.s off of the act? 

Dr. Goodnow. I do not think that would be exactly a correct statement of 
the action of Congress. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is probably a crude way of stating It. 

Dr. Goodnow. The only case I can remember was where there was a case 
that was at that time on appeal before the Supreme Court with regard to the 
constitutionality of certain legi.slatlon that was Incident to the reconstruction 
subsequent to the war. 

Commissioner Oarkktson. The Rllnd case was on appeal. 

Dr. Goodnow. I do not remember the name of the case, but I could find 
it If you desire. And while that case was pending before the Supreme Court 
Congress pns.sod a law limiting the appellate Jurl.sdletion of the court, which 
Is under the control of Congress, and the Supreme Onirt, ns a result of the 
passage of that law, stild that it had uo Jurisdiction and did not proceed with 
the decision of the ca.se. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, it recognised the will of Congress 
In that direction, regardie.ss of how that will was expressed? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes; in tliat particular instance. 

Commissioner GARREtsoN. Well, tlien, could it reasonably he held that the 
American people h,ad ncqule.sced in tlic usurpation for a hundred years? 

Dr. Goodnow. I think it could lie. That did not involve exactly that ques¬ 
tion. It Involved merely the qui'stlon as to tlio aftpellate Jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, which, by the Constitution, Is to be determined by fkmgress, 
and Congress simply Unfits the appellate Jurisdiction of the court In that 
class of cases, and that being the case the Supreme Court refused to proceed 
fprther with that decision. 

Commissioner (iARRETSoN. From that conclusion that the power Is absolutely 
vested In Congress to declare that the Supreme Court does not possess the 
power of passing upon the constitutionality of acts of Congress? 

Dr. Goodnow. I do not think that any lawyer would regard that was within 
the power of Congress; I llfink they would consider that the power the court 
has Is ba.sed on the Constitution, and until the Constitution Is amended Con¬ 
gress would not have the right to deprive the Supreme (!ourt of the right of 
considering that class of cases coming under their Jurisdiction. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your idea Is that it can only be done by amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. I w’ant to ask you a question, and I do not want to 
pre.ss for an answer if you do not feel free to answer It. There are countries 
where judicial schools are couducte<l—they may not be described In that way— 
where Judges are educated 

Dr. Goodnow. In Germany the Judges, as I understand, ns a general thing 
are not cho.sen from the members of the bar. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are subjected to a course of Instruction, In 
a greater or less degree, to fit them for judicial positions? 

Dr. Goodnow. They have the same education which members of the bar have, 
but after having i)as.se<l a certain examination they are associated with tiie 
courts In subordinate capacities, and ns they show that they are capable then 
they are promoted until they become full members of the court, so that the 
members of the court, as I understand It, arc not ordinarily chosen from mem¬ 
bers of the bar In active practice. 

Commissioner Garretson. I judge that as a teacher of law, no matter what 
branch It may be, that you have followed with much Interest the career of men 
In that position, and the question Is this. If you feel free to answer It: Do 
yon believe that the practice of civil or criminal law Is a school that fits a man 
for the judgeship In the greatest degree? 

Dr. Goodnow. I think one of the troubles, as I have looked at it. In the 
selection of the judges from the members of the bar, is that yon get men whose 
main work has been the attempt to protect private rights, and who do not 
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Mttre as fully before them, as they otherwise might, the public Interest; that la, 
we win assume they are absolutely Incorruptible and Intend to do all that Is 
right 

Commissioner Gabebtson. Certainly. 

Dr. Goounow. But they are biased as a result of having been engaged In the 
defense of the private rights of their clients; their bias Is rather In favor of 
private rights than in favor of the public Interests, and It Is only ns Judges 
have been a considerable period upon the bench as they get these questions 
Involving the public interest before them, that they are emancipated from this 
one-sided, this one angle of vision. That Is tlie way I look at it; just as a pri¬ 
vate opinion. 

Commissioner Gabketson. That Is what I am asking for, because It was 
rea.sonably supposed you had a very accurate knowledge of law and a mind 
developed along that certain line. Can any man follow a pursuit to a mature 
age without being Influenced in a degree by that pursuit Itself? 

Dr. Goobnow. I suppose that would be always Inevitable. 

Commissioner Gabketson. That is all, Mr, Chairman, 

Chairman Walsh, I have a couple of questions which I have been asked to 
put to you. This Is one freads 1: 

“ If a defendant acqultltal by a military court and again arrested In the 
criminal court on the same charge, fulled to plead former jeopardy and only 
entered a plea of not guilty and offered the evidence of former acquittal as 
res adjudlcata, what instruction would or should be given to the jury?’” 

An attorney has asked me to ask you that question. 

Dr, Goodnow, As I understand the proceedings in a court-martial, It wotild 
have no effect at all; It Is another system of court. 

Chairman Walsh, And If there Is a military law and court, the prnctlc<' of 
that court Is determined by the code or ndes of practice and the de<’lslons re¬ 
specting it? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the question of former Jeopardy has to he pleaded 
separately and heard .separately? 

Dr. Goobnow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And in most of the States that plea has to ho decide 
before that trial takes place? 

Dr. Goobnow. I don't know about that. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t either. 

One other question, and this is an economic question [rendsl; 

“ Can you conceive of a condition in which the economic or Industrial organi¬ 
zations should become so dominating. Industry become organized to .such a 
high degree, that it would be desirable to hav»‘ persons for judges who were 
not learned In the law?” 

Dr. Goobnow. That methml Is adopted, for instance. In France; that la, all 
these questions between employer and employee come up before a special tri¬ 
bunal, which consists of judges not chosen from among those learned In the law, 
but chosen from among employees and employers. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you an opinion on the subject? 

Dr. Goodnow. I understand that works pretty well in France. 

Chairman Walsh. I have bei>n asked to ask this question, also [reads]; 

** Do you not fear that to raise the educational requirements for the bar 
would, by placing the legal and judicial profession beyond the reach of any 
but the rich, make for a more decided bins In the administration of justice?’' 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, of course, that Is a question; it would undoubte<lly make 
It more dlfflcult for the poor elus.ses of people. 

Chairman Walsh. More expensive? 

It would make It more dilflcult for them to he admitted to 
the bar, but, of course, you have to offset against that the advantages which 
nnght be derived from their education, and at the present time I think we must 
admit, as I have said, there Is no attempt made whatever In our qualifications 
for entrance to the bar to secure men who have any knowleclge of economic 
questions. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, thank yon. Doctor, you will be excused per¬ 
manently. 

The commission will now stand adjourned until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, an adjournment was taken at 12.80 o’clock May 13, 1915, until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 
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AFTEBNOON SESSION —2 P. M. 

Obalrman Walsh. Mr. Cyphers. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. HABBY A. CYFBBBS. 

Obalrman Walsh. I am sorry to have had to keep you this long, and another 
thing Is we will have to be quite brief, because we have been pretty fully over 
those particular questions, but some otlier little Information that we desired 
to secure from you, though the subject was pretty well covered the othm^ day. 

What Is your name, please? 

Mr. CvpHBHs. Harry A. Cyphers. 

Chalrmau Walsh. And where do you reside? 

Mr. Cyphers. South Bethlehem. 

Chairman Walsh. And your profession? 

Mr. Cyphers. Lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived In South Bethlehem? 

Mr. Cyphers. Twenty-three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Are yon familiar with the condillous that prevail In 
South Bethlehem with particular reference to the steel industry, prior to 
February 4, 1910? 

Mr. Cyphers. Fairly so; ns well ns could be with the observation and asso¬ 
ciation on the street. 

Chairman Walsh. Brlelly, what caused the strike? 

Mr. Cyphers. The real <'auso of the strike, 1 think, was the illtreatment or 
unjust adjustment of the dift'erences that arose between the various employees 
and their underbosses. 

Chairman Walsh. And the main grievances were what? 

Mr. Cyphers. The main grievances were the fact that they got no fair ad¬ 
justment of any differences (hat arose. For Instance, if a man would complain 
about some work that he had done, that he didn't get paid for. why It would be 
waived a.side without consideration and brushed aside, anil any complaint never 
reached any further than such dismissal. 

Chalrmau Walsh. But there was a dellnlte feeling of unrest among the men 
at the time? 

Mr. Cyphers. All over the whole city. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were those men on .strike prior to the arrival 
of the constabuhiry? 

Mr. Cyphers. From February 4 to the 2.')th of February. 

Chairman Walsh. Cnder that condition what was the condition of South 
Bethlehem with reference to peace and order? 

Mr. Cyphers. About like an ordinary Sunday morning —qulqt. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It perfectly safe for citizens and ollicials of the steel 
company and others to move about the city of South Bethlehem? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir; without question. 

Chairman Walsh. When did the constabulary arrive? 

Mr. Cyphers. I think It was Friday morning the kbth. 

Chairmati Walsh. Please describe brlelly what was the condition following 
their arrival. 

Mr. Cyphers. The first excitement arose as soon as it was lettrned the con¬ 
stabulary had come to town. Everybody wanteil to see them, and necessarily 
the exeltement began to Im'rease until they came oat onto the street and at¬ 
tempted to drive the spectators off the street, which created discord at once. 
There was some 2.5 of them, and they marched up through the middle of the 
Street, and every man that said anything about them, why they made a dive 
for him. Of course, the peiqile ran wherever they could, and some arrests were 
made, and they took them down to the old Bethlehem Steel Company's office In 
the building and locketl them up over Sunday. No hearings—disregarded 
everybody that was in authority, police officers, mayor, and burgesses, and all 
were dlsregardetl; and they simply went on and lockeil up i)eople without any 
consideration, whether they had done anything, or what the cases were; 
nobody could reach them. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you engaged as attorney to represent any persons 
placed under arrest? 

Mr. Cyphers. I Vas on a Saturday, I think, my recollection Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what date was Mr. Zambo killed? 

Mr. Cyphers. On Saturday morning. 

Chairman Walsh. What date? 
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Mr. OTPHrau). The 26tti. 

Chairman Wai-bh. The 26th of February? 

Mr. (iYPHEBs. I think it waa that: I am not sure whether it waa the 26th 
or the 26th, but I think it was the 26th. 

f^hairnmn Wai.sh. Where were the hearings heW for those arrestetl by the 
State police? 

Mr. Cyphers. The first lot, amounting to some SOodd cases, were heard in 
Mr. Schwab’s office, in the office of the Betlilehein Steei Co.’s building. 

Clminnan Wai..sh. Was Mr. Schwab present? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Anybody else? 

Mr. Cyphers. Four or five, or six or eight - 

Clmlrmtm Waish (Interrupting). I menu, anyone else of the company there? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes; all the officials. 

Cliairnmn Wai.sh. Who wa.s there representing the men on strike? 

Mr. Cyphers. 1 was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Anyone el-se? 

Mr. Cyphers. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the trials public? Could anyone come in tliiit 
desired ? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; tliey didn’t have room for them all. By the time they 
got the State constabulary in and tlie Justice and the district attorney and 
the steel company otticials, there wasn’t much room left. We were crowdwl- 

Chairman Walsh. Could the men on strike tliat wanted to get in get into the 
room ? 

Mr. Cyphers. Nobody attempted to come in. They were held clear in the 
middle of the building, and the entrance to It was liurred by the officials, and 
you had to go througli the liall and- 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a requirement in the State constitution of Penn¬ 
sylvania Unit a man charged wltli crime shall have a speedy and public trial? 

Mr. Cyphers. I understand so. 

Chairiuan Walsh. Have you the original notes taken by you at the time 
with reference to the charges and the amount of bait required? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir; I have. I made a memorandum of each case at the 
time, and I looked the otlier day and found it. The charges were mostly throw¬ 
ing stones: the ball required in ail of tlie <uses was .$1,000, except one or two. 
During the first two or three cases that were calleil and were testified to by the 
State constabulary- 

Commissioner Cabeetson. Was that $1,000 in each individual case? 

Afr. Cyphers. Yes, sir. For instance, the first person I have on my list was 
Scrininskl, charged with throwing stones and rioting. The ball requireil was 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Clialriuan Walsh. How many men were arrested on charges of that sort? 

Mr. Cyphers. My recollection Is that there were some 26 or 28 in the office 
when I first went down to the steel company’s office to see them. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you please offer that into our record here, and 
we will copy it and return the original? 

Mr. Cyphers. You don’t need to return tticm. I have no use for them. They 
are merely old files. 

(See Cyphers Exhibit at end of this subject.) 

Chairman Walsh. Did you offer your services to assist in prosecution of the 
men accused of killing Zambo? 

Mr, Cyphers. I did, and It was refused. 

Chairman Walsh. Who had the prosecuting in all of these cases? 

Mr. Cyphers. The district attorney. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there special counsel on either side? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir; one of the principal attorneys representing some of the 
cases for the Commonwealth, and I raised the question at the time that If they 
were permitted private counsel for the Commonwealth in a case in which the 
strikers were arrested, I wanted to appear for the Commonwealth when it came 
to the trial of the State constabulary. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the reply to that? 

Mr. Cyphers. The district attorney told me all right, and I raised the ques¬ 
tion before the court, and the court said there was no occasion to appear for 
the Commonwealth, and that I could appear for the defendants, and I did, and 
at the trial of them for two days, I came in the court on the morning of the 
third day, and I told the court I had changed my plea, or would change it, and 
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submit a pleii of non vult, if he would tell me they would be disposed of,- and 
the court agreed to it. 

Ohalrmim Walsh. What were they sentenced to? 

Mr. Oyphehs. From six to nine months. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that plea? 

Mr. Cyphers. Non vnit; in other words, don’t care to conte.st the Issue. The 
Zambo case was callfsl for trial, or the trooper, rather, who did the shooting, 
and when It was called for trial at the next term of court I think I Avas told 
by the district attorney he had dlscu.ssed the matter with the court and to see 
If he would consent to my aiipearing for the Commonwealth. They called 
some one else to testify and would not do It. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you defend the strikers for unlawful arrest? 

Mr. Cyphers. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Mr. Cyphers. Four. 

Chairman Walsh. How were the siiits disposed of? 

Mr. Cyphers. They were; in the last week one of the hoys came to me one 
day and tisked me whether It made any difference to m<! If he droppe<l it, and 
I said, “No”; and a <lay or two afterwards there came to my ofllce by mall 
three letters, which I htive In my hand, from the other three tlirectlng me to 
drop the case. They re,id, addressed to me, “Owing to tli(> fact Ave do not 
think the cases now before the court against Wilson and Itohinson are of any 
consequence, we nithdraw from the case.” The lirst one Is signed Stephen 
Ganzer. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was he? 

Mr. Cyphers. The ])laintilT in thi' case, and tlie other was Jolm Setzler and 
Joseph Itelt, 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did the plaintiffs remain In the city? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir; they got their Jobs hack tit tlie st(»el company; that 
Avas AA’hat ended the suits I learned afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat Avere tlie amounts of the suits timt AA-ere filed? 

Mr. Cypiier.s. Fi\e tliousand dollars. $10.(XK), and Aiirious amounts. The cases 
grew out of picketing, and tliey Avere discharged before the squire. 

Chairman Walsh. Are lln're uniny in.liirics of employees, or AA'ere there 
prior to that time, and Avere there many Injuries to employees In the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir; Ave see tla' iimhulance go three or four or five times a 
day, and sonnUimes six or eiglit, to anil from tlie liospital; it pa.sses my office. 

Cliairman Walsh. As a usual thing are the persons Injured recompensed for 
their injury? 

Mr. Cyphers. We ncAcr hear tmything about It. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are there any suits fllisl against the Betlilchom Steel Co. 
for Injuries? 

Mr. Cyphers. Not to tiny amoimt. In tlie LS years I have practiced law I 
have had two. Both Avere settled before trial; one for a thousand dollars for 
a man that fell over a mold into a pit, anil the other for .$r>0(), Avhere a man 
shoved a train over him and humiKal his head off. I don’t recall Avhlch Avas 
for $600 and which for a thousand, but one was $0tKl and the other a thousand 
dollar.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your idea; why are not more suits brought; you 
say the ambulance goes three or four tlme,s a day? 

Mr. Cyphers. The reason for it is very simple; the steel company Is the . 
only Industry In the town, and Avhenever anyone Is hurt the members of the 
family—the brother and sisters, aunts and uncles— Avork for the steel com¬ 
pany, and If some of them Avanted to bring suit the Influence is enough to quash 
them. That Is the Avay It Is done; It Is a mere question of Influence. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand you to say there Avas no rioting 
before the constabulary was brought In? 

Mr. Cyphers. There Avas no rioting. It Avas quiet, generally speaking, as It 
could be on a Sunday morning. Anyone couhl go Avhere they wished. There 
had been a I'ouple of parades, but no rioting, except I beard of a little Incident 
taking place, a little difllculty doAvn at the steel company’s office about their 
pay, and I didn’t see that at all. The police officers Avere In charge, and It 
might have been a little rough at the time, but It was nothing serious. 

Chairman Walsh. On whose request were they brought there? 

Mr. Cyphers. The State constabulary? On the Information that came to me 
It was through the sheriff. The sheriff testified In the suit before the court, 
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whea we tried those people that were arrested; he testified that he brought 
the State troops to town, and the only evidence of violence that he could 
testify to was that some boy had thrown a stone and broken a window right 
In the steel company's office, and they hud taken the boy into the office, and 
they refused to prosecute him. That was his testimony before the court. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELt. Did the city officers—the mayor or chief of police— 
make any request? 

Mr. Gyphebs. I think not. They refused to Is my recollection of the fact. 

Coihmlsstoner O’Gonnell. They refu.se<l to Indorse the nsiuest for Ihe State 
constabulary? 

Mr. Cyphkbs. There was, I think, the sheriff and the burgess that were In 
conference with the steel company officials fcpi- some little time, about the 
time It happened. I was not prestuit and <lon’t know what II was; all I get 
Is from the talk on the street. 

Commissioner O’Conkell. Were there any arrests mad(> b.v the city imllce 
prior to the State constabulary coming there? 

Mr. Cyphers. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner 0'Connei.l. Not out of the ordinary, tiuit might occur at any 
time? 

Mr. Cyphers. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Immediately upon the arrival of the State con¬ 
stabulary there was some trouble? 

Mr. CYPHER.S. That was what started it up. liefore they left Ihe train at the 
station—they had not gone two blocks before they picked np a man that was 
half drunk; he was a painter, and had nothing to do with the steel works, anti 
they took him to the market house and locked him up. The town then became 
very much excited, and everybody was in fever heat for a while until they 
got their bearings. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. The State constabulary was hou.sed in the buildings 
of the steel company? 

Mr. Cyphers. The horses were in the steel company’s stable, and the men 
were in the basement of the general offices on Third Street. 

Coinniissioner O’CoNNEi.r,. Have you seen anything of the laihllslied state¬ 
ment, the financial statement of the Bethlehem Steel Co., showing that there 
had 1 ) 1*611 coniiiensation In any way for the keeping of the sohliers <ind police¬ 
men and horses? 

Mr. Cyphers. I have not. 

Connnissiouor O’Connei.i.. What was the general lm|iression in Bethlehem— 
that the steel company furnished housing and fixid and places for their horses? 

Mr. CYPHEB.S. That is the general idea, but we don’t know for certain. 
They furnished everything; everything was free and plenty around there. In 
the slierilf’s oflice—I was tliere several times—I was free to go anywhere In 
the office and about ihe works. I had on Sunday morning, when this excite¬ 
ment was on, I went down to the works, down in see the men In the building. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. What was tin* imiuession of the better—not the 
impression of the men on strike, but the citizens generally, the business men, 
as to the conduct of the State constabulary while at Betlilehem? 

Mr. Cyphers. Well, answering that, the business men. It was drawn Into 
an Issue between tlie business interests on the one end and Ihe employees on 
the other before It had gotten very far, and so the business Interests had 
all lined up with the steel company’s side of it as against the emplo.vees on 
the other. That was the turn that the situation took, so that before the State 
constabulary came the Impression of all business Interests was with the men, 
and after they came and the excitement grew more Intense it went the other 
way; and to illustrate how well the people were reposed and how peaceful, 
when the man Zambo was buried—the day he was burled—one of the 
priests who had charge of taking care of the interests of the striking employees 
went down to the steel company’s office and told them If they would keep the 
constabulary in the steel company’s fence and not let them out on the street 
that he would take care of the crowd. There were 5,000 men marched to that 
funeral and not a word from anybody. 

Chairman Wamb. Were they kept In the Inclosure? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that was testified to by some one that an under¬ 
standing was reached that they would not be out that day. 

Mr. <^HEBS. Yes. 

t 
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Commigsloner O’Oosneli. Tou spoke about the courts being held iB the 
office o( the company In which these 26 or 28 men were tried. Who held that 
court? 

Mr. Cyphers. Enright, the justice of the peace. He had his office In the 
market house, and they asked him to come down to the steel company’s office 
and hold the hearing there. 

Commissioner 0’Coxnei,l. Who asked him to come down? 

Mr. Cyphers. The district attorney, or some one; 1 don’t know how It was 
arranged. I was not consulted. 

Commissioner O’Co.ynei.i.. Why could he not have held court In his own office? 

Mr. Cyphers. The other Justices refused to go; some were asked. He was 
an old man. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. What Impre.sslon did tliat stale of affairs create In 
South Betldehem when tlie court wins moved into the company’s office? 

Mr. Cyphers. It was all over before tlie.v found it out. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. After it was over and the matter was found out* 
what was the Impression? 

Mr. Cyphers. Tlie ImpresKion was that there had bt'en simply a frame-up to 
send these men down. 

Commissioner (i’CoNNEr.i,. Ttid the business men who had gone over to the 
side of the coinjiany feel that was a Just way to transact business? 

Mr. Cyphers. I do not tldnk lliey ex|)ressed any opinion; they did not take 
any Interest in it. 

Commissioner (t'CoNNEr.t. Why didn’t they? 

Mr. Cyphers. I never have heard thus far. 

Comndssloner 0'CoNNm,i_ Were they fearful of being forced out of business 
in South Hethleliem? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; I do not think tliat entered Into the case; it was simply a 
choice of Interests. Their interests laid more with the stwl company than with 
the otliers. Most everyone in town depends fin it for existence. 

Commissioner O'Coxnei.i.. What Is your idea of the conduct of the State con¬ 
stabulary In Uethlehein? 

Mr. Cyphers. Tlieoretically they are all right, but practically they are dead 
wrong. 'I’he State constabulary would lie ail rigid if tliey would encamp 
somewhere In the town simply to preserve order and have nothing to do with 
the interests of tlie steel company and stay away from there. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. If tliey were to occupy simply a neutral iHxsitlon? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneet.. Did they occupy a neutral position? 

Mr. Cyphers. Tlieoretically, yes; but practically, no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Under the law liy which they are created they are 
supposed to occupy a neutral position? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes; but they do not. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. They could hardly lie exiiected to under the clr- 
ctinistances? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; anil then they were fell and their horses were fed and 
kept on the company’s pro[ierty, and they had drink and refreshments In the 
company’s office, and, of course, you could not expect them to be neutral under 
those circumstances. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Were they furnished drink Inside? 

Mr. Cyphers. I never saw them drinking, but I saw the bottles around. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did yon ever see any of them under the influence 
of liquor? 

Mr. Cyphers. No ; I can not say that I did. At the hearing before the squire 
they were standing around the doors, and if iieople would gather they would 
chase them off with clubs, without considering their Interests, whether they 
were friends or relatives of the parties or Just looker.s-on. When I got Into 
the matter and found the lay of the land I did not have much trouble straight¬ 
ening things out, liecause I could handle the men and the officers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One of the causes of the strike up there was that 
the men were working 12 hours or more per day 7 days a week? 

Mr. Cyphers. That was one of the elements that entcreii into It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A man would ask tb be off on Sunday, “I have 
worked six days or a year straight ahead without a day oft," and they would 
say, “ Yon can not lay off,” ami If he laid off he would probably be laid off for 
good? 

Mr. Cyphers. That Is the way I gather it. 
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Ciommissioner O'Oonnbll. As you gathered the conditions at the ateel alH, 
it was a condition of the men being compelled to work 12 hours per day or 
more, and 7 days a W'eek? 

Mr. CYPHtas. Some of them. I think the statement contained in the report 
as to the condition there is fairly correct; but the element that really entered 
into it more was not so much the wage and hours of labor, but the course of 
treatment the men got when they asked for a concession. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I get the causes of tlie trouble, there was at 
least that of long hours a day? 

Mr. Cyphess. Yes. 

Commissioner 0 ’Conneu» And the men working Sundays, without one day of 
rest in the week? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the question of discrimination against them? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes; the discrimination in favor of men tliat came from the 
outside; itinerants from the outside would l)e put alongslile of the skllle(i me¬ 
chanics and given practicall.v one-third more wages, and if tliose wlio lived in 
town complaine<1, tlicy would say, “ You can ([ult If you don’t like it.” And, of 
course, tho.se men Imd families and could not liMive. ’I'liey were tied up, and 
as a result the better mechanics woul<l drift along. I Imve in mind a skilled 
mechuidc working for ,$3 a day, 30 cents an liour- 

Commissioner O’ConneIl (lntprru|)ting). I want to get this In sequence, if 
I can. There were the hours of labor? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And Sunday labor? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Persistent discrimination against the men for a 
number of reasons? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes; various reasons. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I.ack of opportunity for the men to adjust their 
gilevances with the officials of tlie company? 

Mr. Cyphers. That was a serious question. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. They could not get to the higher officials of the 
company ? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; the Idglier officials of the company I have the utmost con¬ 
fidence in, and I think they would be fair in any ca.se if it reached them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the pot sort of boiled over, as it were? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There was no organization among the men? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; two or three men would go around the shop and discuss 
tlie case of the men. 

Commissioner ti'CoNNELL. And the pot boiled over, and there was a strike 
wliicli grew day after day? 

Mr. Cyphers. The way I got the facts at the time it started out with one or 
two men having some little difference as to whether they should go to work or 
do .some little Job of some sort, and some of the men walked out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A few hundred one day and a few hundred an¬ 
other day until it was five or six thousand? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that boiling over of the pot, as I put it, was 
a very great surprise to those in charge. They thought nothing of the kind 
could (KTiir, because they had succeeded in preventing organization? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes; they would not allow the employment of union men. I 
know of several instances where men, strangers in the town, were employed, 
and after they had worked two or three months they would attend a union 
meeting at Kaston several miles away, and the next day they would be dls- 
cliarged. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And this boiling over of the pot and the men be¬ 
ing out on the street, from all that I have heard, with the exception of the 
sheriff, who sa.vs there was some rioting, was peaceable and peace existed in 
the community? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes; we have a peaceable population. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And peace exists In the community where there 
was this large plant with several thousand people on strike, it was evident that 
testimony had to be obtained, or that the strike might result in some credit 
to the men, some victory might come to them, and that might force some change 
In Sunday labor, or hours ot labor, or treatment of their grievances? 
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Mr. Ctphebs. YeB. 

Conimlssloner 0 'Conn*xi.. And then something seemed to be necessary- to be 
done to bring some one In there to start something up? 

Mr. CwHtajs. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the result was that the State constabulary 
was brought In, no one seemed to know why it was done so far. 

Mr. Cyphebs. I do not think there was any reason. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they were encamped In the office of the steel 
company, where they were fed and housed and their horses were fed and taken 
care of In.slde of the company’s works, and that had a tendency to get Inside of 
the minds of the men that these people were brought there for the purpose of 
breaking the strike? 

Mr. Cyphers. That was the Impression. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that was the only Impression that could be 
taken from It; they were not neutral? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; If those men that came had been encamped at the other 
end of town on the common Instead of where they were, there would probably 
have been no (piestlon of good faith and no arrests, except for actual violation 
of the peace. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is It your Impression that the State constabulary 
was brought In there for the purpose of starting trouble that might result In 
rioting and arrest, or were brought in there to Intimkfate and break the strike? 

Mr. Cyphers. My impiu'ssion of the matter, from what I have gathered as to 
the course of conduct they pursued from the time they were brought Into the 
town until the local authorities got their bearings, was to browbeat and abuse 
everybody until they found out thej'e was some one in the town that had enough 
Influence to preserve order, apparently treating the matter as If the people were 
a lot of cattle to be driven. I ran myself against Capt. Robinson, and I said, 
“ Captain, now, If you stop this business of heating and al)using we cun stop 
this trouble, and there is no question about It.” And tliere was trouble after 
the first day, and the people umlerstood the situation—after they had killed 
those men; and from the Information I gathered It Is my opinion that It was 
deliberately planned from headquarters. 

Comndssloner C’Connei.l. The further arrests that were made by the State 
constabulary—wlawe did they take tlieir parties to that were arrested? 

Mr. Cyphers. In all casc>s they were conflnotl in tlie first Instance at the old 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s ollieo, down In the center of the works, and from there 
were taken to the squire for hearing. After the fii-st day the hearing was lield 
on Third Street, ahout a block from the olTlce, In the town; and from there 
they were dlsi)osi‘<l of In one wa.v or another or committed or- 

Commissioner C’Connei.l. Well, when they were arrested would they take 
them right to the squire? 

Mr. Cyphers. No. I say they wouhl confine them in the first instance—the 
arrests were almost always made- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Without making a charge? 

Mr. Cyphers. Without making a charge. As soon ns I was retained by them 
I Insisted on a charge l)elng made by somebody and sworn to in each case. 
Of course, they then had to confine themselves to something or hold them until 
they got ready. So, I say, after a day or two following that course they did 
file formal charges. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I gather from your testimony, then, that the cause 
of any trouble that did occur In South Bethlehem In the way of charged riot¬ 
ing or fighting or arrest or killing, all was the result of the State constabu¬ 
lary coming Into South Bethlehem without cause? 

Mr. Cyphers. I have always believed that It was deliberately planned. That 
la my own opinion. 

Chairman W.^lsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Cyphers. You will be per¬ 
manently excused. 

Mrs. .Tones, please. 


TESTIMONY OF HRS. MARY JONES. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name? 

Mother Jones, Mary Jones. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mother .Tones. Well, I reside wherever there Is a good fight against wrong- 
all over the country. 
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Chairman Wamh. Do you claim a residence In any particular State? 

Mother Jones. No. Wherever the workers arc lighting the robbers I go 
there. 

Chairman Wai,8h. Now, it may seem unnecessary, but you are the lady 
that Is known to the country as “ Mother Jone.s,” are you? 

Mother Jones. I suppose so, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman W,\r,SH. I will go right to the cause of the Inquiry. Tou have 
listened to a great deal of It here, I notice. It Is the ndmlnistratiou or the 
lack of administration of law In Industrial disputes. So I am going to ask yon 
first, Mrs. Jones, were you In the Pittsburgh railroad strike of 1877? 

Mother Jones. Y(?s. 

Chairman Walsh. At what point In the country wore you, Mrs. Jones? 

Mother Jones. At Pittsburgh. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like you to give your experiouce In (hat strike, 
so far as the nduilnlstratlon of the law or the coialuct of the olficlals was con¬ 
cerned. 

Mother Jones. Well, the strike began In Martlnshurg, Ohio. It started with 
the Baltimore & Olilo Kailroad employees, and it reached down to Pittsburgh 
and east to Scranton. I was in New York. I came down. I was a member of 
the Knights of I.abor at that time, and some of Ihe hoys met mo and asked me 
to stay over with them, and I did. So the traftie was stopped and a lawless 
element that had got inlo Pittshiirgh during the panic of 1873, they had 
gatheri'd In from the eastern part of the country and, of course, began to revolt 
and started to rioting. The employees of the railroad and others went to the 
mayor of the city and asked him if he would not swear them in ns deputies 
to preserve the projicrty and have Ihe law enforced. W'hlle this was going on 
the sheriff of the county tclegruphe<i to the governor, and tlie governor sent the 
militia. 

Now, at that time I believe the troops went to Pittsburgh, but the fight turned 
onto the I’emisylvanin Railroad; it concentrated on Ihe Penn.sylvania Railroad 
mostly, and some of the militia was quartered in the roundhouse. The busi¬ 
ness men of Pittsburgh, who for years had comiilained of discrimination by 
the railroad company against the city, were frt-e in their expression of enmity 
against the company. Some of thmu conneeied with this committed acta of 
violence and actually participated in the riots that followi'd. Cars were set on 
fire and run down the tracks to the roundhouse, which was destroyed, together 
with over 100 locomotives belonging to Ihe I’ennsylvatda Railroad Co. The 
feeling at that time of many workers and sympathizers -was one of distrust, 
and in many instances ainoantod to hatrisl. because the corporations of that 
day were open and successful in passing antllabor legislation, tramp laws, ana 
other legislation, which caused the woricers to feel that they were bt'Ing dis¬ 
criminated against. The corporations succeedeii In the passing of the law 
which required that In case of a strike the train crew sliould bring In a loco¬ 
motive to the starting place before the strike would begin. It was because of 
that legislation tliat so many locomolives were housed at Pittsburgh and be¬ 
came the prey to the flames by an outraged impulace and not by the workers 
and not by strikers. I know most of the strikers; all had done everything they 
could to keep order. Not but what they felt tlie sting of the lash, the Injustice 
that was done, but nevertheless they wante<l to keep order and be steady 
otherwise. But the business men were tbe men who perpetrated the wrongs, 
because they felt that the railroad company had discriminated against them so 
much. That Is about ns much as I remcmlicr of that. I haven’t the notes. I 
hnye them laid away, Mr. Walsh, but I am over all the country, and I don’t 
know whore to lay hands on tilings. 

Chairman Walsh. You made notes of all the.so strikes at the time? 

Mother Jones. Mostly; I have made notes of them all. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the anthracite strike In Pennsylvania In 
1900? 

Mother Jones. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you wotild give us whatever comment you have on 
that as to violence and administration of the law jand the action of the au¬ 
thorities In It. 

Mother Jones. I had been down In Arnot, Pa. We had a strike there for 
six months, but there were no deputies and no gunmen and no militia brought 
In there, and there was no violence. That Is the home of the Secretary oC 
l 4 tbor. 

During the whole six months. It was a nine months’ strike, but It was six 
months after 1 went there; but the men were orderly and they themselves took 
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care of the property. The superintendent and tlie officials of that conquuqr 
could come up 4 miles from Blossbur? at any hour of the night they wanted 
to alone, and they were not afraid and had no reason to be. That strike was 
settled very peacefully. The Erie Co. eonce<led to the men most of what they 
asked for. and there was no violence during the whole nine months. 

Then I went Into Maryland. I was not In Maryland very long until I was 
sent for to cmne Into the anthracite region. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that, Mrs. Jones, In 19(e? 

Mother Jones. No; in 1000. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, yes. 

Mother .Iones. And in that—there were only 7.000 men organized out of 
160,000, ami I a<idrease(l the convention the day that I got In from Maryland 
and they called the strike right afterwards. Well, of course, we had to go 
over all the district—three ilistricts—to rally them together. There was no 
violence up In either Scranton <a' around Hazelton, and very little of it dovvn 
In a town naimsi Shaniokln—scarcely any violence there, but the militia was 
bronght In. First the comi)auy would guard the mines so that the men could 
not get out, or that we could not get near them; and If we billed a meeting, 
why the c*)mi*any would always attend the meeting and the men could rwt; 
it was tl»e forc-e of the comiiaiiy entirely that attended the meeting, and I con¬ 
cluded that these men had suffered long enough. 

I want to say, Mr. Walsh, that I do not take any orders from any officials. 
I belong to a class who have been robhetl, exploite<l, and plundered down 
through many long centuries, and Iwause I belong to that class I have an 
instinct to go and help break the chains; and so I coucluiled some moves had 
to be made to bring the men all out; and I organized the men and women, tire 
women particularly, and I made raids every night; we marched and pullerl 
out those mines—the men. There was no violence, 1’ho sheriff in ITazelton 
was a very line man. He umlerstoml tlie law, and he knew he could manage 
the affair without bringing the military there. Hut I went down to Panther 
Creek. There were .'i.tMK) men there lhat could not Ire reached, and I knew 
the.v had to be got out In order to get more bread for the children that were 
coming, so one night, without .saying anything to anyone, X gathered up 2,000 
or S,000 women, and naturally the mcji foIlowe<l. That is tUelr natural in¬ 
stinct—to know what we were going to do. We stai-teil. I had to go Into the 
saloons and tell them to close up and not give any liquor to the boys. I knew 
the women did not go mair the sahsms; I was the only one that did. We 
marched, and about 2 or 3 o’cUa-k in the morning we met the militia. There 
was a poor little sheriff, not to be condemnetl at all, but be was unable to gra.sp 
the thing, and lie yelled like a mad dog in the night to send the guns to him, 
the governor. I did not know It, or I would have telegraphed the governor, 
to keep the guns at home and there would be no tniuble. Then we marchetl 
15 miles over the mountains from Hazelton to Paniher Creek, and there we 
met the militia In the middle of the night. The rallitia did not know what 
kind of an army I hud with me. He thought It was Just a few strikers; he 
told us to go back. I told him that the American workingman never goes 
backward; we.go forward, and we did not go out to go back; and he said be 
would charge bayonets. Well, he didn't do it anyway; but it took us three 
hours to go back 2 miles. I don’t like to resist otlicers and create any trouble, 
but I saw he was a sort of a Sunday-school fellow and there wasn’t very much 
to him, and I contiudwl to just pat him on the hack a little, and I pulled out 
the 5.000 men. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean by that that you induced the 5,<KI0 men to 
go out on strike? 

Mother Jones. Yes; I wanted them to win the fight. I had a large army 
with me and I wantwi them all, anti so I hud to get these miners out, because 
they were furnishing the cotd. I brought out tlie 5,0(10 men. We held up the 
street cars and did not hurt anybtMly, and the men—oh, once In awhile when 
a boss wanted to jump over us we picked him up and tlu-evv him over the 
fence to bis wife, and told her to take care of him. M'e did not hurt him, 
but we wanted him out of our way; so that thing continued until 10 o’clock 
In the morning; and we hud the 5.000 men out and that ended It, and that part 
of the strike wgs ended peacefully. 

The womea Iwd nothing but brooms and mops and they were very hungry, 
and the militia had ordered breakfast at some hotel and I told the women go 
in nnd eat their breakfast and let the State pay for It; and It was our break¬ 
fast anyhow. So they did. We ate the teeakfast. We had more strength to 
get back. 
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Mr. Mitchell, then president of the miners, did not know anything about 
these moves, but I saw him in the morning, and I told him I was up against 
the militia, and he was a little nervous. But 1 never get nervons when I face 
bayonets. 1 think they are human beings like all the rest of us, and I go 
in a flght and I am not afraid of bayonets when it comes to a struggle for our 
rights. One day I got my army together of little boys. 1 was training them 
for the future. And when we got everything straightened out the mines 
closed, and we went back to Hazeiton, and Mr. Mitchell asked me what we had 
done. I told him nothing in the world—just pulled out the 5,000 men and 
told the militia to take a rest. The militia did not follow us, did not inter¬ 
fere with us otherwise at all. And they treated us with a great deal of 
courtesy, looking at it from their point of view. 

At this time the winter was coming, and I knew that the people w'ould need 
coal and that the strike would have to come somewhat to a climax. So in 
Lattimer—I happened to be in Tennessee when the 23 men happened to be 
shot in the back by the sheriff and the deputies. I did not come Kast right 
away, because I had other work to do. I c'oncludixl I would have to take the 
matter up, and the general manager sent word that if I come in there 1 was 
going to get killed. Well, it does not make any difference to me when I die, 
if I am dying for a good cau.se. I concluded I would go in there, and the 
newspaper men, while I am always friendly to them, I know they have to 
make their living just as the balance have, they were in the habit of going to 
tlie barns to gel buggies to take them out, and the barn fellow would tell 
ahead of time what I was doing. So tills night I told the clerk at the hotel, 
“ Don’t notify the newspaper men that I am going out." In that evening I 
liad got one man from each mining deiiartment; the others did not know that 
I had seen anyone but themselves, and I arranged with them to bring their 
army and meet me. 

I got the women—I got about 1„500 women lined up, and we walked into 
I.nttlmer. It was dark, and we knocked at every door an,d told them there was 
no work to do; that they would have to rest. The general manager didn’t 
know, neither did the sheriff, so they began telephoning. The manager and the 
sheriff came, and he .sahl, “ What are you going to do, Mother'if'’ And I said, 
“I am going to close up this mine.” And he said, “Are I he women going to 
close it up?” And I said, “ Yes; we are going to close It up." So the drivers 
came along to take the mules to the mines, and I hud all of the women cen¬ 
tered In front of the company’s store, and we had 8,(K)0 men down at the mines 
tliat the company or the sheriff or nobcaly knew anylhing about—they had come 
In on different roads—and I said, when he ordered the boys to take the mules 
to the drivers, that the mules would not scab, he hud just ns well leave them 
at home in the barns, because the mules remembered that Patrick Henry had 
passed a Declaration of Independence, and that the mules were conscious of 
that, and he had just as well leave them.in the barns. But the drivers were 
ordererl to take them away, and I didn’t worry then, because I knew they would 
come back pretty soon. I kept entertaining the sheriff and general manager and ■ 
deputies, and the mules came back dirwtiy without the drlvei-s. Of course, we 
cheered the mules. The men down at the mines were driving the. miners back 
that were going to work. We closed those ndnes In the anthracite, and that 
really was the key to the situation. They hud shot 23 men In the back, just 
three years before. I served notice on the sheriff that no 23 men—no 23 
workers—would be shot that day; that he had just as well make up his mind 
that those mines were going to be closed, and we had no pistols or guns, nothing 
but just our hands, because I don’t believe lii those Instruments and I don’t 
travel with any organizer who curries them. We clo.sed up the mines. The 
reporters heard of it Inter In the morning and they came down, but we had 
our work done by the time they came, so wo went back, went home; that really 
was the key to the situation; that settled the lirst anthracite strike. 

The niilitia didn’t commit any brutal acts, nor did they undertake to force 
us in any way. I must give Col. O’Neal credit for that. He was the colonel of 
that militia; that was the crack Fourteenth of Pennsylvania, but It was not 
very crack that day, I assure you. We carried on our work and finished. That 
was the first anthracite strike in 1900, and at the close tlie men called a con¬ 
vention and the strike was calleii off, and I think Mark Hanna had sometlilng 
to do with settling it. Then I was sent into West Virginia- 

Chairman Wapsh. That was in 1902? 

Mother Jones. In 1900. The strike in Pennsylvania, I think, had closed in 
November; that strike, It difin’t last very long, only six or seven weeks was oil 
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tiiat it lasted, and the men got some concessions; not all they wanted, but th^ 
got some to satisfy them. There was no rioting; no bloculshed. The sheriff at 
Hazelton, Sheriff Harvey, was a very sensible, clear, level-headed man. He 
came to me that morning and asked me to take them home, and I said, “No; 
no one Is going to get hurt.” And he said, “They want me to call for the 
inllltla.” And I said, “ Don’t obey them; there Is no need for them,” and 
there was no one hurt that morning. 

I went Into West Virginia; the organization sent me there, I surveyed the 
situation there. I wn.s mostly In the Kenowu and Norfolk & Western, in the 
New Blver country, and I was also in the Fulrmount region. I never In my life 
was arrestetl until I was arrested In the Fuinuount region under a Federal In¬ 
junction. I was arrested while I was speaking to a large crowd In Clarksburg, 
and some one sent me work that we were all under arrest, and I sold to the 
audience, composed a great deal of strikers, “ Don’t you undertake to surrender; 
1 am under arrest, but you keep up the fight; It is a fight for more bread,” 
The United States marshal, Elliott, he didn't come up to me; he sent one of the 
deputies to send one of our own men to tell me I was under arrest. I had 
never been In court before then In ray life, and we were carried 84 miles, to 
Parkersburg, to prison, but the marshal .sent his nephew with me. Ho sent five 
of the deputy marshals with the boys. There were nine of us altogether. The 
young man said to me, “ Mother, my uncle told me to take you to the hotel; 
he has engaged a room there.” 1 didn’t say anything until I got off of the train, 
and so when I got off of the train the deputies were taking my boys that way 
and I was going this way, and 1 said, “ Boy, we are going the wrong way.” 
And he said, “ Oh, no.” And I said, “ The boys are going the wrong way, then.” 
And he said, “No; they are going to jail; you are going to the hotel.” And I 
said, “ If the boys go to jail, I go to jail, too.” And so I turned around and 
went to Jail. 

The jailer and his wife wore very nice and courteous to me; they didn’t lock 
me up in a cell; they Just took me in ns a member of the family; but they 
locked my boys up; and then we were all taken info tlie Federal court and trlerl. 
The judge gave the boy.s from 60 to 90 days, I did tliirdc I was going to be 
hung, because in the close of that meeting we had I said to the audience, “We 
are all arrested, but you keep the strike up; don’t pay any attention to that in¬ 
junction machine In Parkersburg, lie scal)bed on In's fatiier.” That was the 
Federal Judge. I didn't know much about courts at that time; I had never 
been there; and .so wljen I was taken into court the prosecuting attorney played 
that up very mucli. Indeed. He said, “ Slie even insulted your honor.” And I 
didn’t know where tiie In.sult came in, and he said. “ She called you a scab.” 
And the judge said, “Did you call me a scab, Mother Jones?” “I certainly 
did. Judge.” He said, “Who did I scab on? How came you to say that?” 
“ Why, when you ordered my arrest, it just struck me that wlien the immortal 
Lincoln—I made a point to read tiie newspaiicrs—that when the President had 
sent the commission of appointment that he didn’t distinguish senior or junior, 
-that you bore tiie same initials that your father did, and he was away and 
you appointed yourself. You took the appointment, and you appointed your¬ 
self, and tlmt was scabbing on your father. Judge.” He said, “ I never heard 
that before.”; 1 said, “ I think if you will run up the files of the papers when 
the President appointed you that you will find it In the press of either Boston, 
Philadelphia, or New York, perhaps in all of them.” And he said, “ You must 
have a wonderful memory.” And I said, “ No; I did not, but I didn’t have any¬ 
thing-else to hit you with when you arrested me, and I thought I would hit you 
with that.” 

The prosecuting attorney recommended me to the mercy of the court. I 
don’t, want any mercy from any court. I don’t do anything buf what Is my 
duty to do as a citizen of this Nation, and I don’t ask you for mercy. I am 
asking for Justice, and not mercy, and I told the judge not to have any mercy 
on me. The prosecuting attorney said, “ It I would leave the State ”; “ No; I 
won’t leave the State.” And so I was turne<i loose, but the bo.vs were put in 
Jail. There was one of our boys that was rather In poor health, Mr. 'Walsh. 
I want to show you the good points in men. If they are reached, no matter 
where they are or what position they are In; there Is a human side, I believe, 
to all of them. That judge was looked upon as a terrible fellow by the whole 
labor world, and moat of the other people, and this young man said to me, “ I 
am sorry you are going. Mother.” I said, “ I am sorry, too, because I should 
have been put In Jail with the boys, but the only one I feel sorry for Is old 
^rney HIce; his wife Is very frail, and he has some little children,’.' and he 
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Slltld, “ If yon go out to see the judge, I think he would pardon Barney.” And I 
aald, “I don't think he would.” And he said, “Yes; I think he would.” I 
said, “All right all he can do is to tell me to get out and not come back again ”; 
and so I went out and saw the Judge and pleaded with him, and he aaktal me to 
come to dinner. His wife was a kindly, good, Christian woman—that Is, as 
Christianity Is considered to-day, and as soon as the dinner was over, the 
Judge came In and I said, “ I came to see you about Barney Rice.” And he said, 
“What Is the matter?” And I said, “Barney Is In awful poor health; I don’t 
think you would have sentenced him to 60 days In Jail If you know the condi¬ 
tion of his health.” And he said, “What Is the matter with him?” And I 
said, “ He has heart disease.” And he said, “ Has he? ” And I said, “ Yes; 1 
am afraid It Is going to prove fatal. He has a very nervous wife, .Judge, and she 
might collapse when she hears of this.” And he said, “ I don’t want that.” 
And I said, “ I know you don’t.” He called up the jail and n.sked for Rice to 
come to the phone, and he came and he asked him how his heart was, and 
Barney didn’t use very religious language to the Judge over the phone; he 
didn’t know he was a Judge, but he used some classical French to him, and the 
judge said, “What Is the matter with your heart?” And he said, “There la 
nothing the matter with my heart, it Is that old Judge.” And he said, “ Have 
you heart disease?” And he said, “No; I liave not.” And the Judge rei)ented 
to me what lie said and I said, “ Judge, that man don’t know his heart from his 
liver; I have been out with him, and I think you had better let him out.” He 
called up the Jail doctor, and I told tills young man, I asked him if he know that 
man and he said that he did; and I said, “ You get hold of that doctor and 
liave him examine tliat fellow’s heart, and show that there Is a disease of the 
arteries, and so forth ; I want to get the man out.” Tills young fellow did; he 
was a very close friend of the doctor’s, and old Barney got out tlio next day. 

The judge hud very many fine qualities, and I have a very kindly feeling to¬ 
ward him, no matter what anybody else might say about him. 

We had another Judge in the New River country. Judge Keller. He Issued 
an injunction that we should not feed the miners, and food tliat was bought In 
Cincinnati by the miners’ representatives for tlio miners was switched down 
Into Kentucky and kept there, and he arrested a lot of our men for violating his 
Injunction. There is no injunction on earth that would keep me from feeding 
hungry people if I was rich enough to get It, because there Is enough in the 
world for all. 1 was not arrested; that was the only time that I was ever 
arrested by the civil authorities In my life. I never was arrested by a police¬ 
man or sheriff; I have always had the militia, outside of the one time, to deal 
with. 

Now, then, I am coming to that part of It—the strike of 1902 In West Vir¬ 
ginia. There Is a very sad, sad story to be told about that. They were pretty 
peaceful boys down there ns a rule, and we kept them in line, and there was 
one mountain, Standford Mountain, and they had Issued this Injunction, that 
men could not look at the mines. That injunction was always Issued on me, 
and the boys went one day to take a walk along the highway and came back 
and went home peacefully and quietly, Interfering with nobody nor anything. 
They had never been In court in their lives, none of those boys; they were law- 
abiding, good men, living quietly up there In the mountains. The United States 
deputy marshal came In the next morning with a warrant for 33 of them. 
They were holding a meeting In their hall, quietly, and he read the warrant, 
and some said, “ You can’t arrest us; we have broken no law; we have hurt 
nobody; and you will have to leave the town.” I think his brother was a 
company doctor, and they asked him to come, and he did come down and take 
him away. Anyhow, the next night they went up that mountain, and they 
shot seven men while they slept. There were about 100 of those gunmen and 
their deputies and these mine owners and their sons, and they went up that 
mountain, and while those men slept they shot them; they riddled their little 
shacks with btillets and wounded ^ ns they were sleeping. I was going to a 
meeting the next morning very early, and I was told what happened, and I 
went and called a couple of boys and told them that they had had some trouble 
on Standford Mountain, and let’s go up. We went up, and the picture I shall 
never forget. The mattresses were all seeping with blood, and the bodies were 
lying there. It was sad, and I shudder at the picture, and the women were 
screaming, and the babies were running to me to call back their papas. It was 
A siad, sad picture. I knew those men had violated no law outside of walking 
oil the highway and that supposed Injunction. They got a coroner, and he held 
an Inquest Over them. A tew were arrested, but no one was ever convicted for 
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Fire or elx days after tills I went back up that mouQtaio; there wm* gnvi 
out In tile field, and a woman waa over It end a little baby, and the little baby, 
when ahe saw me she screamed, and she said, “Oh, Mutlier Jones, come and 
pick up my papal” And she was scraping the clay with her little, tender 
bands, and the wife was watering with her tears. That young man was as 
law-abiding a young man, I think, as you could find in the country. I don’t 
think he ever thought of such thing, but he was shot while standing up on the 
mountains. 

Now, these men did not realize what they were doing. 

I left West Virginia; I was called for to go to Illinois for a meeting there, a 
memorial meeting over the mutilated bodies of the men that were killed in a 
battle In Illinois—07—and I was to speak on that day, and I went. On my way 
back—Secretary Wilson was secretary of the ndners—and I stopped off at the 
oliice, and he said. “ You will have to go right Into Colorado at once. The 
governor has sent the labor commissioner here and a board member to see the 
board and convince them there Unit there should not be a strike called.” I 
went Into Colorado; I examined the situation; I went around the camps; and 
the men and women told me their sad stories. I called a meeting of the men 
that night, the oftleers, and I related to them that the metal miners were In 
revolt at that time, on a strike, and so we discussed the matter until morning. 

I was sent back to Indianapiilis. I reimrted In Indianapolis that the fever was 
there, and at fever heat. The men were almost wild to come out, and I dis¬ 
cussed It with three or four of the officers. So I was sent back Immeiliutely to 
Colorado, and 1 went back. The governor sent for me when he heard I was 
down at Trinidad, and he sent for me, and I came up to Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. That was when, Mrs. Jones, in 190.’$? 

Mother Jones. In 1903. That was the first strike. The governor' sent for 
me, and I never go to see those oificers alone; I generally take some of our 
officials with me when I go. I know them pretty well. He said, “Are you 
going to have a strike in the southern coal fields. Mol her JonesV” I said, “I 
don’t know. Governor; that Is up to you. If you can bring tlie conflicting par¬ 
ties together, I think we can wai'd oft the strike, and both .sides concede.” .He 
said, “ I don’t want a strike.” “ Neither do I, but we will strike rather than 
slavery.” I said, “I suppose you are very anxious to kuow. Governor?” And 
ho said, “Yes, I am; why do .vou think so?” And I said, “I suppose you 

want to get your militia ready to go out.” He said that he had them already 

In another district In Colorado to open a mine. I was not aware that the 
State owned the mines. I thought they were private property, belonging to 

a combination of private Individuals, and he .said, “ .So they are, but we have 

to get the militia after that lawbreaklng organization.” “ Who are you talk¬ 
ing about, the Western Federation of Miners?” “ Yes.” And I said, “ It Is 
strange that they have become lawless and lawbreakers since you got in. They 
have developed this State and have their families hei'e, and I think they would 
hardly become rioters at once.” He said. “ I won’t discuss it.” And I said, 

“ What did you send for me for?” And he said, ” I want to know If you are 
going to have a strike.” And I said, “ Yes, we are, and you had Just as well 
know It now as any time.” 

And I went back, and the strike order went out. I went around holding 
meetings of the men, women, and children. We didn’t have ns large a tent 
colony then as afterwards. From the miners themselves there was little 
violence at that time, but the militia was brought in there. The sheriff came 
to me Saturday night and said, “ Mother Jones, I heard the miners are going 
to organize and make a raid down on some camp ” he told me about, and I said, 

“ Sheriff, you are sheriff of the county, and you ought to know that these 
miners are not going to do anything of the kind. If they do, I would know 
it the first one.” He said, “ 'fhe governor has a representative here.” “ Of 
course, that Is perfectly natural that he would have a representative here, 
but there Is no need of the governor sending any troops here. You and your 
officers of the law here can take care of this situation. There has been no 
trouble that amounts to anything, and let me guaranty to you that If there 
is to be any trouble I will give you the first news. Is there any trouble In 
the county?” “Not that I know of,” he said. And 1 said, “If there Is, you 
get your buggy right out.” It was 11 o’clock at night, but I says, “ I will go 
with you to any part of the county, and I will guaranty to you that if there 
Is any trouble we will stop It Immediately.” “ There Is none. Mother,” he said. 

I said, “ Very well, why don’t you go home and to bed and don’t bother about 

thlsr 
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TlUt uilltiA came on Monday. They gambled all night The representatira 
of the C. F. & I.—I have forgotten hla name—and the sheriff an'd this militia- 
men; one of them lost, I heard, $700, but that didn't bother me, because It 
didn't concern me how much It was; It was among themselves. However, 
Monday the militia came In, and we didn't know anything about it until I 
got a telephone message from Denver early in the morning, and they said they 
are moblllalng the militia here, and I think they are going to Trinidad; you had 
better watch yourself; and I said, “ Let them come,” and that afternoon the 
militia came In, and I told one of our officers that 1 had just got a telephone 
from Denver that they were mobilizing the militia, and that he had better see 
the boys and tell them to keep quiet, and he did, and the militia came. I went 
out to the camp several days, talking to the women and children, and Saturday 
evening I came In; I had been out all day. But before that we went out to a 
meeting, and coming back from that meeting I met a wagon loaded with guns 
that were going to Bowen, I think, and I said to the party with me, “There has 
been something doing; If those fellows belong to Bowen, they are the gunmen,” 
and 1 think the superintendent was with them; I am not certain. But when 
we came back to Bowen a young woman came out screaming. She said, 
“ Stop, oh, stop,” and I said to the party with me, “ I guess they are drinking 
In there; keep away, don't mix In It,” and she pleadwi and pleaded and pulled 
and pulled; she was an Italian; and so we flnally went in, I went into the 
house, and old man Farley sat there with his hi'ad all tied up, and a young man 
named Hooney was lying In be<l all covered with blo(Hl. You could have put 
your finger down through him. They had been at a meeting and were coming 
home when those fellows attacked them from ambush and almost beat them 
to death. 

There was not very much violence during that strike until the militia came. 
Then one Saturday night I was going to bed when a knock came on the door, 
and I said, Come In,” and the militiaman oi)ene<l the door and lie said, “Come 
on;” and, of course, I had to go; there was the bayonets, and I said, “Just 
wait a moment, will you please, until I dress ?” And so I went up to the militia 
headquarters, and the major askeil me where I lived, and I told him I lived 
wherever there was a fight, and so he colled the militia, seven of them, and 
told me to get my things, and I got a few little things I had, and there .was such 
a lmrr,v—there were seven militiamen, two at my back and two at each side 
and one In front of me—and they took me down the street and put me on the 
train and went with me to La Junta, Colo,, and left me at the depot at La 
Junta. I had only .5 cents In my pocket. And a railroad man came, and an 
Associated Press man, and he said, “Are you Mother Jones?” And I said, 
“Yes,” and he said, “I thought so, because I saw the militia going." And I 
followed the militia when I saw they were leaving me there, and I said, “ I 
want to say to you fellows that there is not money enough in the United States 
Treasury to hire me to acknowledge I was the mother of one of you." They 
didn't say anything, and tliey went away. This Associated Press man and the 
railroad man came and asked me what I was going to do, and I said I didn't 
know, I didn't have time to decide. And 1 found out there was two of our 
men there, but the railroad man gave me money. Tliey did not go back, but 
went to Indianapolis. I went back. I had orders not to come back, but no 
governor owns the State and no President owns the United States, and I 
happened to be in this country before any of them, and I had a share of stock 
In there, and I said I was going back the next morning, and I went back the 
next morning. 

Well, I sent the governor a note, which was not a very polite one, either, 
because when I get worked up I am not a very polite character, Mr, Walsh. 

Then I went down to the western slope, and came back after I held two or 
three meetings. I was going to speak at Glenwood Springs, and a railroad 
conductor told me that there was a company of militia coming, and I said, 
“Let them come;” and I held three meetings, and I went then to Helper, Utah. 
And I went to the hotel at midnight and got a room, and the next morning I 
got my breakfa-st and went to the post office In tlie morning and got ray mall, 
and I saw I was watched; they went to the post office to find out when I got 
my mall, and I went to an Italian family and got a room In that house, and 
I took my things over there and didn't see anything more until the next day, 
W'hen we were going to have a meeting. The next day was Sunday, and the 
miners all came up. There was a vacant lot in front of the house where I 
was staying, and the miners all came along and we were going to hold the 
meeting there, and the company doctor came and said, you know he didn’t 
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think It was riKlit to hold the meetinR, and the marshal said, “I don't think 
It Is right for you to hold the meeting here, and I don’t think you ought to do 
It.” I said, “How far does your Jurisdiction extend?” And he told me, and 
I said, “ Well, we will go outside of your Jurisdiction.” And I took the miners 
and went 2j miles down farther. I held the meeting. They had notllled the 
railroad men not to come to my meeting, but the men all came, and I held 
the meeting and went back and went to my room. Quite a number of the boys 
came up town again, and I had not been In the room 10 minutes until the 
company’s doctor and the marshal came In and said, “ You are quarantined. 
Mother Jones, for 16 days.” I said, “ What Is the matter?” And they said, 

“ Why, you might have had the smallpox.” Well, I said, “ Maybe I have, but 
why don’t you quarantine the whole train?” They said, “You know you 
mingle about a great deal.” I never have an argument, becau.se It don’t do 
any good and it causes trouble, and I was afraid the men would get excited, 
and 1 said, “ Boys, you go on down town.” And he came along Monday and 
put a yellow flag on the door, “ Smallpox In here.” lie brought me some books 
and magazines, and I put them in the stove, because I thought the poor little 
stove would do anything for his corporation and I put the books In the stove, 
and the next day, Tuesday, the secretary for the miners came and he was sitting 
there and I was discussing things with him what they should do, so along came 
this doctor, and he said, “ My, my, my, didn’t I tell you not to let anybody 
Inside that gate?” And I said, “ You did not; I am a patient, and if you want 
to keep anybody outside that gate you put a picket at the gate and keep people 
out; I am a patient and I am not going to do picket work also.” And he took 
hold of this fellow and he got scared, and I said, “ Mike, don’t get seared, he Is 
only going to Inject something Into you; don’t, get afraid; let him inject it.” 

Ami they took me down and I was put In the back of an old store. There was 
no violence, for these miners were as lawabidiug as this audience Is; there 
was not a single one of them doing anything, only Just striking. They were 
singing a little down In their tents. I was In the back of an old store, and on 
Saturday night I learned that they were coming in Sunday morning and going 
to arrest all of the boys; so I sent for them and I said, “ Have you got any 
guns ? ” And they said, “ Yes.” And I said, “ You take them up and bury 
them under the range,” bccau.se I thought If the boys that had their guns and 
those men came In suddenly there would be some trouble; and I said, “ Boys, 
you go and bury your guns and you go back; I am going to stay up all night,” 
and they said “ No ” and I said “ Yes,” and to-morrow we will talk things over. 

At 4 o’clock In the morning the sheriff and 45 deputies came up. I heard 
them whooping, and so I put my head out of the window and said, “ What Is 
the matter?” The sheriff was the first one, and he said, “We are going to 
arrest all these fellows.” I said, “ What have they done? ” He said, “ They 
are striking.” I said. “ They have a right to strike; this Nation was founded 
on a strike, and they have the right to strike; and wo have a right to strike; 
Washington struck against King George, and we will strike against King Gould,” 
But they took them all; they were not allowed to put on their clothes, and they 
shook like aspen leaves. They took them up several miles and Held them there 
until night and got a box car and took them down to Price. 

After they were gone a woman came to me with her babe, weeping bitterly, 
and said, “You see my Johnnie?” I said, “Yea,” and she said, “Let me tell 
you. Mother, this baby was born at 11 o’clock at night, and I got up in the morn¬ 
ing and got breakfast for 11 men to go Into the mines.” And she was watering 
the baby with her tears. “ Now,” she said, “ tell me what to do; they have got 
my John; they have got my house; we rented a little piece of land from the 
company, and I took In boarders and I put up a little house on It, and I want 
to give my children a chance; but now they have got my house, they have my 
health, and they have got my John, and what will I do? ” 

Now, I want to say to this commission and to this audience that are listening 
here, on the quivering heart and the aching breast and blasted hopes of this 
mother, and of thousands like her. Miss Gould and her class carries on her 
philanthropy In the Scofield mines, where 400 men were roasted to death; their 
bonM are rotting out there, and their wives and children are carrying on life’s 
struggle as best they can, and, my friends, we can have no civilisation until 
such things are abolished. 

That woman with her babe and four children was sad to look at, but she Is 
only one of many thousands I know of in "this terrific straggle fOr industrial 
fre^om. It touches a human cord In most anyone. I brought that up before 
Mr. Rockefeller when I had the meeting with him. 1 fOel that men In that po^ - 
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Oon do not grasp these things ns they are, nor do the people outside, nor do our 
officials who live In offices, nor do our newspaper men; it takes those who are 
down with them to see the horrors of this industrial tragedy that is going on 
In our Nation to-day. 

I then resigned from the miners for a while; tliero was other work I had to 
do, and I took up the Mexican refugee cases; they were going to shoot and 
murder the men, and I raised the money to save their lives. And I came back 
and the boys sent me to Colorado again. 

A judge had sent 15 of tliem to jail, and they wore holding a hig protest meet¬ 
ing, and I went there. As I said before, judges are human, like everyone else. 
I went to see my boys and then w'ent to see the sheriff, and I asked the sheriff 
to let my boys out on the ground every day, and I said that if any of them wont 
away they could arrest me and put me In tlielr place. So the next morning ho 
went up to the jail and let the boys all go out on the ground, and they could 
stay out until 10 o’clock every niglit; and then I went to see the judge himself 
and had a talk with him, and llnally the boys got out of jail. 

I tlien came back and was sent into Westmoreland County, wliere the strike 
was. Tliere is where I came up witli the constabulary—tlie mouuteil constal)U- 
lary. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was tliat the strike of about five years ago. Mother 
Jones? 

Motlier .Tones. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of 1910? 

Mother Jones. Yes. I went Into tliat Westmoreland strike, and I did not 
have any conflict wltli tlio constabulary. Tlic only time I came against them 
at all was when 12 or 13 women were arrested one day and carried Into a 
squire’s office; and he, poor wretch, you could see he was a narrow creature; 
and I went with the women, and I told tliem to take tlielr babes along. I 
said, “ Wherever you go, take tlie children, they are yours ”; and so tlie women 
took all their little ones and babes; and when the peojile gave their evidence 
about them, which did not amount to anything, the judge said he would line 
them $30 apiece. I said to the women, “ Tell him you are not going to pay It,” 
and he said, “Tlien you will get 30 days In jail.” 1 said, “Tell iiiiu all right, 
tliey will go to jail.” And the women asked for some one wlio could take the 
babies, and I said, “No; God Almighty gave you the babies, and you keep 
them until they are taken away from you.” 

Two of tlie constabulary went witli the women, and tlie women ran across 
some scabs on the way and they licked them, and I took care of the babies until 
they licked the scabs. 

On the way to Greensburg the motorman wanted to stop the car, and I said, 
“You can’t stop this car. It is contrary to law; you must obey the law until 
you get to the station.” They said, “ Tlie.se fellows want to get off,” and 1 
said, “ You won’t let us off, and you won’t let them off.” 

Well, the women vvere singing all the way to Green.sburg, and the two con¬ 
stabulary turned tliem over to tlie sheriff, and the sheriff said, “ Mother .Tones, 
I would rather you had brought me a hundred men than these women ”; and 
1 said, “ I didn’t bring them, the old squire sent them up; you hold him re¬ 
sponsible.” He said, “ I don’t know how to manage them ”; and I said, “ What 
did you get married for If you can’t manage women; these women are peaceable, 
you can manage them.” And they were sent up to the room, and I sent them 
food, and milk for the babies; and I said to the women, “ You sing all night, 
sing all day If you want to, but sing all night and don’t stop for anybody.” 
And they didn’t; they sang the whole night, and the people complained about 
the singing, and the women would not shut up, and the babies would not shut 
up, and nobody would shut up, and they turned them all out. 

And then I went out West to do some work for the Harrlman shopmen; and 
while 1 was In Butte. Mont, one day I picked up a paper, and It said the 
I’hyne Creek Colliery Co. would not settle with the miners again, and renew its 
contract again. I said, “ This means that every sort of organization Is to be 
driven out ”; and I said, “ I will go Into the fight and make It cost that com¬ 
pany something before I get through.” I telegraphed to San Francisco to 
cancel the dates with the officers of the shopmen, and took the train and went 
In. I went down to Payne Creek, and a little boy came running to me and Said, 
“ Mother Jones, did you come to stay?” and I said, “ Yes; I came to stay.” The 
child was crying, and said, “ Mother, do you know what they have done to me 
and my mamma?” I said,,“No”; and he said, “They beat my mamma ur 
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and they beet my little brothers and sisters, and beat me, and if I live to 
be a man I am going to kill 20 of them for that" 

I went np and held a meeting with them and found out—got Inside Infor¬ 
mation; and the gunmen were all around, and some of the military in plain 
clothes In the meeting we had; and I went down the Kanawha River and held 
a meeting with the miners already organized. 

One night two of the miners came to me at about 2 o’clock at night at Mont¬ 
gomery, and they said, “We have been down to Charleston, and no one will 
go up Cabin Creek; will you come?” I said, “yes.” For nine years no 
organizer had dared to go up that creek, and If he did, he came out on a 
stretcher, or a corpse. The boys said, “They will kill vou, Mother”; and I 
said, “ It don’t make any difference to me when I get killed; there Is a duty to 
be performed, and I am going.” I said, “Is it billed?” And they said, “No”; 
and I said, “I will attend to that,” and the railroad men circulated the blll.s. 

I went up on Tuesday, and the governor heard I was going and sent a com¬ 
pany of the militia; and tliose men came down over those mountains, and their 
toes were out througii tltelr siloes; tliey walked 12 miles, some of them. They 
stood there and looked np as mucii as to say, “ Have you brought us any mes¬ 
sage of hope? ” I talked to tliem wltli tlie militia there, and the company’s 
representatives, and I said, “Boys, freedom is not dead,” and some poor 
wretch hollowed, “Where is .slie?” “ Slie Is gently sleeping, and when you 
cull her she will awake.” Tliose men screamed, and tliey said, “ Will you 
organize us, Motlier?” I said, “Yes.” Tliey said, “Into what?” I said, 
“Into the mine workers,” and I said, “If you get organizeil, will you stay 
organized? I left you all organized lb years ago wiien T w'ent away,” and they 
said, “We will, Motlier.” I took them over by tlie church; I don’t go to 
church; I am waiting outside for the fellows In the church to come out and llglit 
witli me, and then I will go In. Outside of the cliurcli I stood up on a bench 
and organized tlie men, and I said for everyone to take out their mine clothes 
in the morning and to take their picks and shovels and dig coal, and 1 said, 

“ To-morrow you go to work and don't say anything about this meeting.” And 
then I went home. And then they came after me again, and one day I was 
going to Red Warrior, and I had perhaps 20 men with me. 'There was not a 
stick among those men. One old darkey hud a battered-up gun, he was carry¬ 
ing along for fun, and up above that tipple there was a luachlue gun wdth a 
company, and the machine gun was turned on the men. 

I was In a buggy, mul one or two ahead of the crowd, and they turned back; 
they got scared to death and turned back, and I jumped out of the buggy and 
ran up, and they said, “ For (Jod’s sake. Mother, don’t go up there,” and I beck¬ 
oned them to step back, and I went up and put my hand on the machine gun, 
and I said, “ Boys, you can’t send one bullet out of this gun.” One of the 
men with his lips (luivering—he was thirsty for blood—-he said, “ You take 
your hands off,” ami I said, “No; I won't take my hands off, and you won’t 
shoot a bullet out of that guu,” and my i>oor boys were trembling. They 
were In their shirt sleeves going home. 

I was going to hold a meetiug up there, and some one said, “ What are those 
fellows up there for? Have they got guns? ” 1 said, “ No one has a gun. That 
old darkey had n bntteretl one that wouldn’t shoot a cat; he Is Just carrying it 
for fun.” One gunman stood behind a tree with his sharpshooter, and I said, 

“ You get out In the open and don’t dare shoot a bullet out of that gun; you 
have yourselves mothers and wives and children probably, and I don’t want to 
hear their groans; and 1 don’t want to hear the groans of the mothers and 
wives and children of my boys; don’t you hurt them.” One of them said, “ Why 
don’t you stay np on the creek? ” And I said, “ I have something to do besides 
staying up on the creek.” Then they came down like rats, and the whole army 
gathered there. I said, “ Let us stop that, let my boys pass up to their homes, 
and let us have peace and not tears,” and I shook hands with all of the gunmen. 

I said, “ Let us have peace on this creek; you take care of the mines up there, 
and the boys wmn’t trouble you.” 

Chairman Walsh. What year was that? 

Mother Jones. That was In 1913. And then I went up soon after that — I 
was going up to Berwlnd, and there was a reporter from the Baltimore Sun 
with me that met me in the depot at Charleston, and he said to me, " Mother 
Jones, where are you going? ” And I said, “ I am going up to Cabin Creek.” 
He said, " Can I go with you,” and I said, “ You certainly can go," and we 
went and we got off of the train and came down over the tipple; they didn't 
see ns coming down, or they would have stopped us, but when we got by the 
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eomimay’s store where there was a pathway, there was a creek, and the G. & O. 
Ballroad here [Indicating], and everybody walked on the road, and I startwi 
to go up on this side when a fellow holleied at me, “ You get down,” and the re¬ 
porter said, “That creek Is there; she will get all wet"; he said “I don’t care 
a damn, she ought to be wet; If she wasn’t here, there would be no trouble.” 
He said, “You don’t mean to say you are going to make her walk In that 
creek?” And he said, “Yes.” No creek or anything else will bluff me; and 
I was pretty wet up to my hips, and the general manager and sujierintendent 
came, and I sat there and my dress was all wet, and I was dripping; and I 
was talking, and I threw it Into them; I gave It to the general manager and 
everyone else; I <ion’t say anything to the miners that I would not say to 
them. It is s fight for human freedom and liherty. 

1 held my meeting, but the road was ouly that wide [indicating], and If you 
step a foot east or west It was private pro|)erty. due nmier said to me to 
come up and get a enp of tea, and they said, ” You can’t go up.” The man 
was paying rent for his home, but he couldn’t give me a cup of tea. And the 
reporter for the IJaltimore American came along, and I dhln’l g(d. anything 
to eat or drink or get a chance to dry my clothes until I got to Gharlos'tou at 
6 o’clock that evening. 

I carried the fight on—I knew the boys would—only this is a siiectncular age. 
They have no conception of freedom or .lustlce; \in|jl It hits them they don’t 
care. I thought, “ I will make a move that will stir the State and draw the 
attention of the people to this”; and I went out, and at that time I got 3,000 
or 4,000 miners and came up to the capitol with a banner which said, “Nero 
fiddled while Koine burned ”; that Is what the governor of West Virginia did. 
And we went Into the Statehouse grounds, ami I read the document to the 
governor asking him to do away with the Baldwin guards; that this Nation 
was not foundwi to be governed by gunmen; ami I read the dixiiment on the 
steps of the statehouse to about 5,000 people. 'I'lie governor was at my right, 
and I said that if the (iovermnent would not do hu-siness that we wouhl 
by 8 o’clock tomorrow night. So we sent the docuinent in, and the governor 
still remained there, and they .said, “ We will wait, Jlother, for him to answer ”; 
and I said, “ No; you go back.” 

Chairman Walsh. TIuit was still in the .strike of lOl.S? 

Mother .Iokes. Yes. So I said to the crowd, “This governor is not going 
to do anything for you.” Some one said, “ Why ? ” I said, ” Because the biggest 
political crook that ever cursed a nation elected him—Senator Klklns,” and when 
he says “ Bark,” he does It. 

I talked for an hour and a half, and there Is an inscription on the steps 
of the capitol that mountaineers arc always free, and I called attention to 
that Inscription and I said, “ Now, I want to stale right liere to this audience 
that we are going to make that good or we will tear up the Inscription,” and 
the governor stood there; and so when the meeting was over I went away. I 
was tired and worn out, for I had bCc'n preimrlng for tliat for some days; 
and some one got up and begun to blow off n lot of locomotive hot air, and the 
boys came up to me to stop It, and I took tiim by the shoulder and told him 
to get down, and I got up and said, “ This meeting stamls adjourned until I 
need you again. And I want you to stay away from the saloons and save 
your money, because you will need It.” Somebody in the audience hollowed, 
“ Well, what will we do with it. Mother? ” “ Buy a gun,” said I; ami they 
bought the guns; they went to every store In town and bought the guns and 
put them on their shoulders and went off with them. 

Well, I went to Washington to see If I could get an Investigation, because 
I believe the longer those things go the more bitter both sides get; and I 
worked here for a day or two and came back, and tlie Bull Moose charged 
again up in Paint Creek in the night and shot the women and sliot the men 
and shot their legs off, and so on the 16th, I think It was, there was a great 
deal of excitement down in Hansford, and I went down to see what the trouble 
was, and came back. Well, that night the militia came and arrested a lot of 
our men— ovm' 200 of them—hnd I heard the boys on the Kanawha side of the 
river was lining up to protest against the arrests, and I was afraid there was 
going to be some trouble. I took the train and went down, and the boys was all 
at the station and each group began to catch me and said, “ Come with me. 
Mother.” “ Where have you been,” said I. “ We have been holding a meet¬ 
ing.” And so I went down to Boomer with than; and the conductor held the 
train, because they were appealing to me. And I went out and held the meeting 
Uiat night, and I says, ‘liNow, everybody goes home and to-morrow at 10 
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o’clock come up to Loagacre, and there we will dlSCttSS It 
at 10 o’clock I was there, and the whole mob got there, ana 1 tallsea With 
them, and I says, " Now, boys, you go, each union, and you elect a sober, good, 
clear-headetl man. I want to take him up to the governor, so as to have a 
talk with the governor to stop arresting our men until we find out what they 
are being arrested for.” Military arrested them. So they did come, and I 
took them into the cimrch and Instructed them what to do and what to say 
to the governor, and I paid their fare, because they didn't come In the meet¬ 
ing with any money, and I paid their fare up; and when we got up and got 
olf the train—now, I suppose there were 500 persons can swear to my side 
of it, and how I got that committee and took them up to take them to the 
governor peacefully and quietly, because these men were getting enraged— 
there were a good many foreigners among them. 

I knew If I kept them quiet for a day or two that they would cool off and 
nothing would happen until we would straighten things out. So I was arrested 
as soon as I got off the train and thrown into an aniomolille and carried down 
to the Robber’s Iloo.st, a hotel near the bridge, which I call the Robber’s Roost, 
because the pirates used always to put up there. So there, was no warrant that 
I saw, and so I was taken to the 0. & O. train and put on the C. & 0. train and 
curried down and handed over to the military 25 miles from where I was 
arrested. 

And I was handed over to the military while the civil court was open. Well, 

I was held tliere for three months, and they established a drumhead court and 
the court appointed two lawyers, and they came to see me, and they said that 
the court api>olnted them to defend me. I said, “ Gentlemen, personally I have 
nothing In the world ag.ilnst you; but there is no lawyer In the United States 
that will defend me in that court.” Well, some civilian lawyers came down, and 
they wanted to diffend me—not to cost anything, and I said, “ No, sir; there is 
no law.ver will ever go into that court to defend me.” And so we were taken 
Into court. I think we were live days there and some nights until 11 o’clock at 
night. There wore about 311 of the men tliat consented to take a lawyer, but 
tliere wore six or seven of us that would not have a lawyer to defend u.s, and 
we were sent over to the bull peu and the boys were held in their bull pen and 
I was held in mine, and wo saw the military on each side of the bull pen day 
and night watching. And it was great fun for me. I used to see the poor kids 
dres.sed up In that uniform, and I wondered what their mothers thought of 
them; and I used to feel sorry for them, and I used to give them an apple once 
in a while. There was a break in the lloor and they used to send things up to 
me out of the cellar; and I felt .sorry for them because they were carrying 
guns to shoot people, and I used to give them an apple; and several nights the 
Bull Moose came down- 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). Explain what the “Bull Moose” 
means. 

Mother Jones. The “Bull Moose?” The train the military use<l. And they 
came down several nights; and a party in it wanted me to go to Ohio; said 
my health would break down there. “ Well, let It break. I have only one death 
to meet. I am going to Ohio.” Well, the attorney general, I think it was, 
that came down, and I said to the attorney general, “ Now, I want to make a 
statement right here. This thing has got to end. I want to tell the governor 
of the State that he can cliain me to that tree outside there and he can get his 
dogs of war to riddle this body with bullets, but I will not surrender my con¬ 
stitutional rights to him. I happen to be one of the women who tramped the 
highways where the blood of the revolutionists watered- it that I might have a 
trial by Jury. The civil courts are open, and I demand that the law be en¬ 
forced.” And so 1 did not; we were tried, anyhow. We were kept In that bull 
pen, but I would not surrender. 

And one day these boys were taken away from there, and I listened to their 
babies screandng on the depot when they were taken. I did not know where 
they were going. I was the lone person In that jail—in that military prison— 
for five weeks. The others were all taken away; they carried them to Clarks¬ 
burg, but I was the lone person there, and the editor of the San Francisco 
Bulletin sent his wife across the continent to find out what was happening to 
me, and she came up there and got hold of the whole information, and she 
went up to the United States Senate and saw Senator Kern, and went to Col¬ 
lier’s Weekly; the other magazines would not publish It, but Collier’s did after 
It was tamed down. And she saw Senator Kern and It was discussed on the 
floor of the Senate, and some one going by threw a Cincinnati Post In and I 
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idcbd it up and the first thing that attracted my attention was, "Wall Street 
telephoned Senator Kern to withdraw that resolution and they would make It 
an object for hhn.” And It said that they did not telegraph nor send anyone 
nor write. They took the quickest way of reaching him, “ Heavens,” said I. 
“ Those officials will never understand what that means to the Industrial world.” 
And I had no writing material, but there was a book there, and I thought I 
would send a note to Senator Kern; and then I thought “Well, he won’t pay 
any attention to that. They are tired of those things.” And I got a telegram 
blank and made up a telegram, and this is about what it stated: 

“ Senator Keen, Washington, D. C.; 

“From out the military prison at Plat, W, Va., I send to you the gi’oans 
and heartbreaks and tears of men, women, and children, ns I have beard 
them In this State, pleading with you In tlieir behalf for the honor of the 
nation to push that Investigation, and children yet unborn will rise and call you 
blessed.” 

And I had two bottles and I rang them together, and a fellow came down In 
the cellar, and he came, and I says, “ You take that up as quick as you can to 
that telegraph office. Don’t go to this one here, but go 3 miles up the road, and 
tell him to send that telegram to Washington for me”; and the fellow says, 
" This is fine stulT; tell Mother Jones It will be In Wa.shIngton before you get 
home.” And so 1 slept good that night, when I knew that telegram hud gone to 
Washington, and I hud bluffed the gang In Wall Street for once; and I had a 
good sleep. And the thing came up In the Senate, and old Judge Goff—be Is not 
a bad fellow at all, but he has been dead for 40 years and doesn’t know It. The 
old judge had a telegram from tlie governor stating that I was not at all Incar¬ 
cerated ; that I was In a very pleasant boarding house; and he went on about 
outside agitators, and who they were and what they were. Well, this Nation 
was founded on agitation. The chattel slavery was abolished through agilatiou, 
and God grant the agitation keeps up until the last cliain of slavery is broken. 
And he said, “ That is old Mother Jones, and I want to tell you that If you 
listen to her as I did you will find out she will convince you.” But I nevCr 
convinced him; but he should never have been in the United States Senate at 
all. The old fellow was not a bad fellow, but he is dead and the world has run 
beyond him. Senator Kern pulled out his telegram and read, and the Senators 
In Washington told me that in 50 years nothing had ever struck the Senate 
like that telegram. I says, “ W'ell, thank Goil, something struck them; they 
neetled a cyclone once In a while, and if the telegram stirred them up, so much 
the better.” Then—I hope I am not tiring you, but there Is a great deal of 
history connected with this, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Just go ahead. A little matter came up which I bad to 
answer. 

Mother Jones. So the governor sent for me the next day, and I was taken 
up to Charleston, and he told me that I could go to the hotel and he would see 
me to-morrow. Well, he did not see me to-morrow, or the next day, either; but 
1 went up to Washington then and saw Senator Kern In the United States 
Senate, and I worked until we got an Investigation. And now I want to show 
before I close this West Virginia affair—I came down that creek one day—that 
Cabin Creek—and when I got down to the foot of the creek there was a miner, 
a colored fellow, and they were hammering him—the colored fellow. I watched 
them; It was on the platform. They rushed Into the station, and the whole mob 
went In, and I went In to see what was the matter, and when I went In there 
they had him up In the corner, ami this poor fellow was hollering, and I felt sorry 
for him, and I went over and I pushed the whole mob away, and I says, “ You 
come here.” “Oh, Mother,” he says, “you take me.” I says, “What did you 
do? ” He says, “ I was after scabs,” he says, “ over In North Carolina.” “ Well, 
you deserved all you got; but I don’t want your mother crying. Now, come out 
here, and 1 want you to go down to the C. & O. Come on and get out.” Now, 
the military. In plain clothes, were In that deimt, and they never Interfered; so 
1 took the fellow out and took care of him and took him away from the crowd, 
and the crowd dispersed, and I put him on the train, and I says to the conductor, 
“ Here is money for that fellow’s fare; take him away.” So he did. 

Now, tils man, Nance, was going by on the platform, and a military officer In 
plain glothes went to arrest this Italian, and Nance says to him, “ You can’t 
arrest him," and he says, “ Well, I am going to.” “ Well, you can’t without a 
warrant" He says, “ You TOt a warrant. I have no more respect for you than 
I have for a Baldwin thug.” So Nance went away. Now, he came back 10 days 
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after that, and he was urreated by the mlUtary and tried in court, and got five 
yeara In the penitentiary; and that is all there was to that, because I was there, 
and 1 was the one that broke the thing up before it ended; and that was the 
only crime—the only charge—and they held a drumhead court and ^ntmiced 
that man to five years in Moundsviile. 

Well, another day I came down, and here was a railroad man and another 
one of the Baldwin train men, and the man says, “ Don’t go up the creek; they 
are on a strike," to some scabs. So he says—this fellow says—“ You can’t stop 
him,” and ho says, “ Well, I am going to,” he says. “ They are going to take the 
bread out of niy brother’s mouth”; and they wore in a stiuiibble, and I walked 
up to see what it was about. Now, there was a militiaman there in plain 
clothes, and 1 went up and I took hold of this man and I says, " That train man 
Is right; he was put there to do ids duty, so let him do it, and you come with 
me,” and I took him away. Nou% that man was arrested, and he got two years 
in Monndsvllie, and that was all there was to that; I want to say to this com¬ 
mission, I can go before tlie world and swear to It If I were dying the next mo¬ 
ment. That was the sura total of the crimes, and lie was put two years in 
Monndsville. 

There were 1.5 men for similar reasons put into Moundsviile for from 1 to 7 
or l6 years, I think; and so I concludcsl now we will make a job of this; these 
men are not guilty of any crime. And I started out and borrowed the money, 
and billed inertings, and came to Washington, and I had a large gathering In 
the armory that night In Wasliliigton, and we put the matter np; and the next 
morning the diair of the pcnitentiiiry opened, and they signed their names, and 
every single one of tlu-m was let loose. They wont up to Wheeling, and nobody 
knew but the administration that they were freed. After the meeting was 
held in Washington, and Congressmen and Senators were at that meeting, 
and when the mutter was put np to them there the doors of tlie prison opened, 
and they were turned loose. Now, If that is law, I think there Is something 
wrong. 

Now, I am coming hack to the Colorado situation, and that will wind up. 
I don’t know how long It is going to wind up. But after I w’as turned loo.se in 
Charleston by the governor—now, mind, I was not taken into any civil court 
nor no charges brought against me, only one, and It was the stealing of a 
machine gun. Well, 1 don’t know wliat I did with It, whether I hid It or 
whiit I did with it; Imt I wius accused of stealing a macliiue gun. However, 
the machine gun was lost; that Is true. It was an .$1,S(X) machine gun, but 
I didn't steal it; I didn’t happen to be around at that time. But I want to 
show you the rotteness of the thing; and then you w'onder that men rebel, 
and W'on’t work. 

I went to Texas to speak on Labor Day. The general manager Invltetl me 
as their gnest—him niul his wife botli. I declined to go for this reason—^thut 
I never do go to perst)ns in that position. I nmy have to fight tliem, and It 
would not be a very plea.sant tiling after I liad taken their ho-spltulity; and so 
I declined to go, and I said to the boys, “I prefer to go to a hotel.” And 
we held a Labor Day meeting there, and I left that day and took the train 
and came Into Trinidad, and when I left the train the boys met mo at the depot, 
and they said, “We are going to have a convention here.” I lUd not know 
they were going to, because I was on the go all the time. “ What for? ” I said. 
The hoys were all np in the air; they wanted to strike. “ Well, can’t you settle 
it without? ” I said. “ Weil, we are going to try.” So they sent propositions 
after propositions 1 learned, and the convention came and the strike was 
called. Now, I don’t know whether you gentlemen in Colorado read the state¬ 
ments at that convention, but they were very deplorable and very condemnatory 
to the employers without a donbt; and so the sad story of these boys appealed 
to me. The papers, because they all representetl the C. F. & I., ttey had to 
write as they were dictated to, and they charged my speech up with calling 
the strike. Well, I don’t care for that; I don’t care what charges they make 
against me. So the strike came, and the tent colony was established. The 
day of the strike came on the 25th, I think It was, of September, ISIS. 

I went out to the colony because It was rainy and drizzly, and I wantetl 
to see that the little children were cared for. If there were any there; and I 
went to carry some clothing to them. In that 14 mfles between Trinidad and 
the tent colony I met 28 wagons; mothers with babies in their arms were walk¬ 
ing. It was a cold, drizzling rain. I want to say to this commission that It 
was the earthly belongings of those people. It was their earthly saving that 
were In those wagons. There Is not a second-hand man In the United States 
that would have given $30 for. the contmts of the 28 wagons, yet It was all 
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those pe<^Ie had. When I came to the tents, the mattre^es were wet, and I 
said to-the women, “You didn’t sleep there all night?” “Yes; and the baby- 
slept, too.” And an Italian said—1 said, “Joe, where did you sleep?” And 
he says, “Out on the ground.” “Why, It was raining and the ground was 
wet.” “ Sure, mother,” he said, “ but I no like the company; like better than 
sleep In company house.’l Now, this was the sentiment, and nobody can 
understand this unless they live with those people. I know their lives, and It 
wae on tlie blood of those people that we carry on our charity Institutions and 
everything else. And that tent colony went on, and we fed them, and then 
the scabs were coming—there was a convention cullc<l in Denver—and I like 
to put fellows up against it sometimes; and that convention was not a miners’ 
convention; It was the State convention of tlie Federation of Labor. And we 
had an old man, that I had brought In from the camps, that they made him 
dig his own grave—tlie military did. They made liiin dig his own grave, and 
they stood over It telling him to dig 2 feet moi-e. Ho was going to the post 
ofBce, and they would not let him go. And he says, a.s he dug the grave, “ Let 
me kiss my w-lfe and babies.” “Dig that grave; go on.” Tliat was the reply. 
So he dug the grave. So when this convention took place, I says, “ Bring him 
in; let him tell it on the platform here.” And so I had him put on the jilnt- 
form. And 1 got up, and I asked the convention to rise as a unit and to go up 
to the Statchouse and demand of that governor where he stood—whether for 
the honor of the State and the uplift of her childien or for the interest of 20 
Broadway, and make him tell It right there, because he tvon’t have time to 
organize his machine, and he w-ould have to tell the truth. 

i had a nunilier of mothers, also, wllli tlielr babies, to put them up to him, 
and ask him If they were going to deprive tho.se babies—we had star orators, 
but star orators they say never get friglitened, but they do get scared when 
they get up against it. Those people are not going to hurt anyliody; they 
were merely going after Information that they had a right to get from the 
governor. The next day the governor had time for his machinery to get to 
w'ork, and he had two secret-service men walking Into the capital with liiin, 
and any time that I have to have a secret-service man escorting me I will get 
down and out. If my own actions and honor don’t protect me I won’t ask 
any sleuth to do so. 

Well, then, the scahbers were coming In from Mexico; I had been to Mexico 
a few years before that, down to see Madero and De la Barra and other men; 
and I was going to El Pa.so to stop the scabs coming in, and I went down. I 
was there a week and hold some meetlng.s, and I wanted to see the revolu¬ 
tionists and have a talk with them. The morning I came back was the 4fh 
of January, 1914. When I got off of the train here was the hunch. I got off 
of the Santa Pe. They ran and said, “Here she comes,” and I looked around. 
“Take-her back.” I said, "What is the matter?” “We have got you.” 
“ Here I am, take me, I am going to Denver.” “ Get on that train.” “ I am 
not going on that train.” “ Get in here and get your ticket.” “ They don’t 
sell the O. & S. tickets in that office.” He went and asked the telephone, and 
they said there would not be a train for an hour and a quarter yet, so I was 
put In an automobile and taken to the Columbia Hotel, and I was taken to a 
room. On the way to the room I said that I had not had any breakfast; I 
would like to have some breakfast. They said, “ Take her in to breakfast,” 
and I asked the captain who was escorting me, I said, “Who Is going to pay 
for this? ” And he said, “ The State will pay for it.” And I said, “All right, 
if the State pays for It I will get a good breakfast.” I don’t often have an 
opportunity to do that, but the State was paying for it and I got a good break¬ 
fast. I was taken to the room, and a half a dozen were there to take care of 
me. The train came and the automobile came, and with three bayonets, one at 
my back and one at my left, and this fellow that had arrested me was at my 
right, and there were two others in front. When I got to the depot there 
were the cavalry and the infantry and the gunmen after one old woman 80 
years old. I'said, “You are awful brave fellows, your mothers ought to put 
you In a nursery and give you a nursing bottle for 10 years.” 

I got on the train and the captain came along and said that he was going 
to Denver. I told him 1 was glad to have him. He came along and said, “ Don’t 
come back,” and I said, "If I don’t feel like It, I won’t,” and so I went on 
into Denver. While I was here In Washington I picked up a paper and saw 
where the governor would have me arrested If I came back, and I won’t let 
any governor run a State that I have an Interest In; I have one share of 
stock, and so I went back, and he put two detectives In the hotel to watdh me. 
He put one at the gate watching the trains, and I thought that 1 would flx 
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him right there, and I wonld let the world see that you are not such a wonder¬ 
ful governor after all. The militia was there, and a man, I think he called 
himself a humane man, I don’t know whether he was taking care of dogs or 
human beings, but he came up Sunday and said, “Are you going down to 
Trinidad, Mother? ” And I said, “ Yes.” And he said, “ When? ” And I said, 
“ The last of the week.” And he said, " I want to know because I want to go 
on tile train with you.” I told him I would be glad to' have him, I knew he 
was a Baldwin rat, and I wanted to go along. He said, “ Where are you going 
this afternoon?” And I said, “Tra<le and labor.” And be said, “May I go 
with you?” And he e.scorted me up the street so no one would hurt me, and 
I said, “ I told the boys that the governor said I could not go to Trinidad, 
but that he didn’t own it; I had a share of stock in it, but that I was not 
going until the last of the week; that I had some matters coming from Wash¬ 
ington.” I went to my room, and the fellow went home contented; he said 
there were two other fellows in a liouso across the street in a room watch¬ 
ing me. 

1 had my sleeper all bought on Saturday, and I got into the sleeper and went 
to sleep, and when the train pulled out I was asleep, and I told the conductor 
when he got there to stop the train before it got to the depot. He held up the 
train, and I got down and walked up the street and into the hotel and sent 
out and got my breakfast, and was in the hotel three hours before they found 
out I was there. I sent for the boys, and they came up and I said to tlie boys 
that they were liable to arrest me, but don’t you fellows make any fuss or 
move; Just let them arrest me; don’t say a word and make a move, and keep 
the boys iill quiet ami off of the .streets, bt-enuse you can not do that, because 
the curiosity of an animal is aroused whenever anything is going on. So I 
had my breakfast, and presently along came tlie trcMiper.s—tramp, tramp, 
tramji—after tlireo liours. 'I'he governor had telephoned and hdegraphed, 
“Arrest her at once,” and the general said, “ Get her,” so tlicy did. I said, 
“ You come after mo,” and they said, “ Yes.” I said, “ Walt until I get my 
few dud.s,” I got into an automobile, with a bunch of guns and bayonets be¬ 
hind me and in front, and the poor fellow that was running the automobile 
was seared to death, but I told him to keep that machiue going straight, that 
they wouldn’t hurt him. Tliere was 150 cavalry, 150 infantry, 1.50 horses 
with their heads poked at me, 150 gunmen of the Standard Oil Co., and the old 
woman, and I shook my hands to the boys good-by. I was taken to the hos¬ 
pital and put in a room, and I was kept tiiere for nine weeks and didn’t see a 
human being except Attorney Hawkins. But there was a thing that they called 
a colonel that came along once in a while that wanted me to go to Denver. 
But I said, “No; I will stay hero.” He would come strutting about every now 
and then, and there were a lot of poor boys there. They had stationed three 
of the militiamen—three on the outside of the door and two in that room 
and one outside of the window. I couldn’t cat. I didn’t have much appetite 
locked up in a room, and so I gave my food to the militia boys. They are good 
boys when you get at them right, and I gave my fruit to them to eat and got 
on the right side of those fellows, and they told me they hud not gotten any 
money for several weeks, and I said, “ I have five or six dollars. I will give it 
to you boys, and you can .go to the show to-night.” I gave it to them, and they 
went, and I got them with me, and they said, “ I will tell you. Mother, we will 
never take up a gun again to shoot a worker,” and I said, “ That is what you 
should have done before.” 

Clmlrman Walsh. At this point. Mother Jones, we will stand adjourned 
until to-morrow morning. 

Mother Jones. I have a good deal to tell you yet, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

(Wliereupon, tlie hour for adjournment having arrived, the commission here 
adjourned until Friday, May 14, 191.5, at 10 a. in.) 


Washinuton, D. C., Friday, May H, 1915—10 a. in. . 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Garretson, Weinstock, Lennon, 
O’Connell, Alshton, and Hnrriman. 

Chairman Walsh. Call Mrs. Jones, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MBS. HABY JONES—Eecalled. 

Cl'.alrman AValsh. I think lust night when we'adjourned, Mrs. .Tones, you had 
Just detailed your arrest in Colorado, and if .you would, please, I wish you 
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woulil continue and put In the whole Colorado incident down to the end, so tar 
as It has to do with you. 

Mother Jonbs. I think I closed about wliere I was arrested. 

Chairman Walsh. You were arrested at Trinidad? 

Jlother doNES. And taken to the Sisters of Mercy Hospital. They turned It 
Into a prison, a portion of It, and I was Incarcerated thei-e with three military 
men, one In front of the door, and one at each side of the door, and one outside 
of the window, and the whole military camp across the way from the hospital, 
and then the headquarters of the military was In the next rotm to me. And I 
didn't see anyone for the nine weeks that I was incarcerated there but my 
attorney- 

Chairman Walsh. That was Mr. Hawkins, I believe? 

Mother .Tones. Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Clark, who represented him. He came 
once to see me to get me to sign some documents for writ of habeas corpus, 
and Maj. Boughton came with him; and I made some remarks with regard to 
they wouldn’t get the writ of habeas corpus granted from the judge there. I 
knew very well they would not, because he represented the Interests there, and 
I did not want our people to spend any money, becau.se they had none to spend. 
No, however, they applied for the habeas corpus and it was not granted. 

The superioress came and told me—1 think the colonel got her to do so, think¬ 
ing 1 would succumb and surrender—-that it was turned down. I said, “All 
right,” and she says, “ You ought to go to Denver.” “ I will go when I get 
ready; when my hands are free. I don't need any Instructions or advice on 
that at all.” And so she went away and I was kept there; I never got any 
mall, not a newspaper or a iwstal card or a single thing for nine long weeks 
that I was alone in that room. But the colonel used to come every once in a 
while to see me to see if I was getting ready to surrender, and I said, “ Colonel, 
I will not surrender,” or “captain.” He says, “I am not a captain; you are 
pulling me down.” I says, “What are you?” He says, “A colonel.” He was 
a strutting jack to toll me what his title was. and so on. I says, “All right, 
sir.” And so he went away and didn’t come back tor a day or two. And I 
never saw Gen. Chase at all until the morning I was taken to Denver, at the 
close of the nine weeks, when they were going into the supreme court In Denver 
for writ of habeas corjius. He came to me on Sunday and he said, “Would yon 
go up and see the governor if he wishes to s«'e you?” I waited a moment and 
I said, “ Well, yes; I will go up and see the governor if he wishes to see me. 
AVhile I have no resfiect for the go%'crnor personidly, I have a great deal for 
the office he holds, and out of respect I hold for the ollico he holds I shall 
comply with his request.” And so that is all I heard of It. And he came that 
evening eight minutes before tlic .Santa Fe train was to go out, in an automobile, 
and said, “Are j'ou ready?” “Why,” I said, “No; I am just getting ready to 
retire.” He says, “Get ready; they are going in eight minutes.” He said. 
“Jump, jump, jump.” Well, I had a little valise there, and I got it and I 
handed it out to the guard at the door to put the straps on it, and he took the 
tallse and threw it out In the automobile, and they locked the guard up in his 
room and cleared the whole hall, and so I was taken down the back way—not 
the front way at all, but the back way—and was put into an automobile in the 
dark. 

The automobile run away. I had the fellow that was running It—ho was 
running it down by the C. & 8. road—to make a short cut to the Santa Fe; and 
he made him go around some dark alleys. I want to say, Mr. Walsh, it was the 
first time In my life that I made np my mind I was going to die; I concludeil 
that they were going to kill me, and I was preparing to make a fight before I 
left. However, after a while we struck the Santa Fe train, pulled away, 
out entirely away from the depot. That was switched away from the 
dermt, and I was put on. I got a little relief when I was up In the Pullman, 
and so 1 went to bed. There were two of the military officers there, this man 
colonel that used to come all of the time, and another one, a doctor, and we went 
Into Denver. In the morning the general met me at the train. He Introduced 
me to the geheral, and I didn’t catch his first name, and I said to the colonel, 
“ Who la that?” (he was In his civilian clothes), and he said, “ It Is Gen. Chase.” 
“ Oh,” I said, “that Is Gen. Chase?” “ Yes. 'We will go to the Adams Hotel.” 
“ General, If you would, concede to me the right to go to the Oxford; I have been 
going there for years and know them all, and I don’t care to go to the Adams.” 
It was rather aristocratic and was out of my line, and I didn’t care to go there, 
and so we went to the Oxford, and he said, “ We will come after you at 9 o’clock 
to go to the governor.” “ 1 think you had better put It off until 10; I want Mr. 
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Hawkins to go with me.” and he said, “ Ton don’t need him; the governor will 
treat you conrteous,” and I said, “That is not the question involved; I want 
my attorney to go with me to the governor, and I won’t go unless he says go,” 
and he said “All right.” 

They went away and left me, and I Immediately went to the phone and called 
Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Hawkins was not yet out of bed, and he said, “ Is this 
you, Mother?” and I said, “ Yes; they brought me in, but I don’t know what they 
are going to do with me.” And he said, “Who is with you?” and I said, 
“ Nobody.” “ What did they say?” he said. I said, “ Tliey said they were com¬ 
ing after me at 9 o’clock, but 1 gol tliein to ia>atpoiie it until 10 o’clock.” Mr. 
Hawkins came down, and Mr. Lawson witli him, and I told him the whole story, 
and he said, “ Tliey have kidnapped you, Motlier.” I saiii, “ I don’t know what 
they liave done.” But he calleil tlie Adams Hotel and asked Gen. Chase what 
they had done with me, and lie said, “ Slic is turned loose; slio la free.” But wo 
went to see the governor. He says, “ I didn’t send for you.” And I said, 
“ Your colonel said you <lid. Homeliody must be telling something that Ls 
untrue, eltlier you or liim.” Mr. Hawkins and he talked for a long time, and 
Mr. laiwson. 

I said, “Governor, I will tell you sometlilug; you don’t own this State, nor 
you don’t own Trinidad. I have broken no law; I have never in my life been in 
a police court or district court, and I am going back to Trinidad.” He said, 
“If anytaxly told me it was not tlie tldng to do, I would not do it.” “ If Wash¬ 
ington took that advice we would be under Iving George the Third; if i.incoln 
took it. Grant nevm- would have gone to Gettysburg.” 1 didn’t tell him just 
when I was going, but some newspaper men come around and wrote the matter 
up. I stayed at the liotel for a few days, and I suul to Mr. Hawkins, “ I liave 
no use for a despot in this country; it was not founded on despotism; and I am 
going back to Trinidad.” And he said, “Do you feel able to. Mother?” And I 
said, “ Yes; I feel able to.” “ Very well,” .said he; “ wlien you got ready, you 
can go back.” 

I openly got my ticket and went to the train and into the sleeper, and Reno, 
the C. & F. detective was right across the berth from me. My ticket was regis¬ 
tered for Trinidad, and my sleetier also. When I got to Walsenherg. before I 
got in there the military man called mo. I let on I knew it was tlie military, 
but I didn’t undress at all that night, and he said, “ You have to get up.” I 
said, “No; I am going to Trinidad.” “But we want you.” “Who are you?” 
“ Oh, I am the military,” lie said. “ Oh,” I said, “ all right; I will he with you.” 
I got up and went into tlie dressing room and combed my hair back and came 
back. 1 was taken oft of the train by tlie militia, and ilie train crew got a little 
excited; the engineer jumped down and came back and shook hands with me, 
and the conductor, and I said, “Boys, keep quiet; let this go.” We started off 
with the military, Mr. Brown, an organizer of the United Mine Workers, who 
happened to be with me on tiiat train. I said to tills young fellow, “ Where arc 
you going to take me?” He said, “To Jail.” I said, “Where is the jail?” 
“In the cellar under tiie courthouse.” I said, “All right. Is tliere a flreplac'e 
in it or a chimney there?” And he said, “ I don’t know; do you want a fire?” 
“ I am not so particular about the fire, as having the oliimney.” And he said. 
“ What do you want tlie chimney for, and not the Are?” And I said, “ I will 
tell you about that; I have a pigeon that I have trained, and it goes to Wash¬ 
ington, and there is a new wireless invention around its neck, and every week 
he comes back from Waslilngton, gets on top of tlie chimney and unwinds that 
message and sends it down to me.” He said, “ Did he come wlien you were at 
tlie hospital?” And I said, “Yes; he came every week.” And he said, “They 
never found it out?” I said, “No; I am telling you that now.” Imagine an 
educated woman that raised a thing like that; Imagine a State that put a belt 
full of bullets around his stomach; imagine the Nation that stands for such 
Insults to the intelllgen<-e of the people. And so I was put in the cellar. 

It was cold, it was a horrible place, and they thought it would sicken me, but 
I concluded to stay In that i-ellar and fight them out. I had sewer rats that 
long every night to fight, and all I had was a beer bottle; I would get one rat, 
and another would run across the cellar at me. I fought the rats inside and 
out just alike. I was there 26 days, but one thing I have to say, the colonel 
that had charge of that. Col. Berdlker, came to me that morning and said, 

“ Mother, I have never been placed In a position as painful as this; won’t you 
go to Denver? ” I said, “ No, Colonel, I will not.” He said—my breakfast came 
In, two spoonsful of black coffee and some drybread, and he said, Don’t eat 
that breakfast; I will send you some.” He sent me my meals all the time I 
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was there; at least, he got tlie miners to do It He was very kind and did 
everything In the world that his officers would let him do; he had to obey 
orders, of course, but he was a man In every sense of the word. So I was there 
26 days, and during the 26 days I never slept a night; I used to sleep some 
daytime. At the end of the ^ days the habeas corpus—the Supreme (Jourt 
liad notified the militia to deliver me In person to the Supreme Court, and they 
had to turn the ndlltia loose before they could deliver me; before they could 
turn me loose. And so one morning the colonel said, “Mother, I have some 
good news for you; I don’t know that you will consider it good news, but the 
general has just telephned to me that you are fre<‘.’' I said, “ No; I don’t 
consider that good news; I consider It a very dirty, contemptible way of doing 
business, Colonel; it la not the method 1 udnure at all In a is'rson In the gen¬ 
eral’s position.” He said, “ You can have truu.siH>rtation wherever you wish 
to go,” and I said, “ You tell the general I never have taken any favor from the 
enemies of my <’lass and I shall accept none from him; I shall transport myself 
wherever I wish to go, and If I don’t have the money to do .so, I will walk.” 
And .so the colonel shook hands and went away, and the boys came and got my 
valise and I went to Iienver. 

'J’hen my attorney knew, of course, the habeas corpus business was turned 
over, and they sent me to Washington, to Congress. 

Now, I do not want to take up the time of the commission, because you are 
worn out, and there are a great many, many things said here that have no 
bearing whatever upon Ihe discontent sind unrest of the Nation, and If the coiii- 
misslou will just bear wilh me for a moment or two I shall read this. This is 
the Pennsylvania strike, and I shall turn this over to the commission. This Is 
simply an outline of it. I shall get through just as quickly ns I can, Mr. 
Walsh. [Reads: I 

“There Is gradually creeping Into Ihe decisions of the coiirts a most danger¬ 
ous doctrine to liberty, and that is that the militia, under the orders of a 
governor, may deprive p(>ople of their liberty at the will and pleasure of the 
governor. Such a doidrine has not e.^isted in lOngl.and for hundreds of years, 
and it was not suppostal to have any foundation In law In the United States 
until within very recent years. In my jtidgment, this attempt on the part of 
some of the courts to sanction deprivations of liberty, if not checkwi, threatens 
not only the liberty of all the cltlsens but threatens the very existence of gov¬ 
ernment itself. It is being recently held in a number of courts that where a 
strike exists the governor lias i«)wer to imprison Ihe strikers at his pleasure. 
We all know that the courts of the country would not stand for any such doc¬ 
trine if a governor sought to imprison bankers, la^vye^s, clergymen, doctors, 
and merchants, and if the courts are going to hold that strikers can be im¬ 
prisoned without any charge against them, when we know that the courts 
would not hohl the same thing as to bankers, lawyers, clergymen, doctors, and 
merchants, there is the greatest danger of working people refusing to submit 
to such n government. 

“ Magna Charta, that great charter of human liberty, which was adopted in 
121.1, was a prot&st against military encroachment. I'lie king, with his soldiers, 
had imprisoned people to such an extent that it was necessary to declare in 
Magna Charta that no frwman should be seized or Imprisoned or condemned 
or committed to prison egcept by the laws of the land. 

In the fourteenth century, during tlie reign of Edward III, Parliament, for 
the still greater protection of the rights of our English forefathers, provided 
that the king should have no power to seize the citizen, and that no citizen could 
be arrested except by Indictment or presentment In court. 

“Charles 1 attempted to deprive the people of England of this right, but 
he paid for It with his head. King George III attempted to force a condition 
of military rule on the American Colonies, and In 1774 Benjamin Franklin 
went to Great Britain and entered a protest in the name of the American peo¬ 
ple. The prime minister laughed in his face, and Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill was the answer to that laughter. 

“American history affords but four attempts to set aside the writ of habeas 
corpus and trial by jury, prior to 1899, and each case met with a severe re¬ 
buke from the law courts north and south alike. 

“Citing these cases as they appear in historical record, the first attempt 
was made in 1815 when Andrew Jackson, puffed up with military pride, de¬ 
clared himself the military despot of New Orleans. He arrested and imprisoned 
an editor, and refused to obey the writ of habeas corpus. The courts of Louisi¬ 
ana arrested Gem Jackson' and forced him to pay a fine of $1,000. 
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“ In 1801 President Lincoln undertook to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
but the courts nil over the North with great unanimity declared that President 
Lincoln could not exercise such despotic power. At the same time In the 
Southern States the military power was making the same claims as to their 
power that Mr. Lincoln was making In the North, but with clarion voice the 
courts of the South declared the same as did the courts of the North, that the 
military commanders had no such power. 

“ The moat conspicuous case In all American history Is known as the Milligan 
case. In Indiana, about the close of the war, a military commission seized 
a civilian by the mime of Milligan and condemned him to death because ho 
sympathized with the South, and the President of the United States approved 
the death sentence, but the Supreme Court of the United States promptly held 
that no civilian, where the courts were oiien, could be tried or condemned by a 
military commission. 

“ For 84 years after thl.s no attempt was made to claim that a writ of habeas 
corpus did not have full force and effect In America; but In 1899 there was 
again a series of decisions against striking workingmen, which decisions exalt 
the militia above the civil authorities, and which decisions, In my judgment. If 
not checked, will result In the destruction, not only of liberty, but of government 
Itself. The Idaho Supreme Court hold In the case of Boyle, a striking miner, 
that the court would not Inquire Into the cause of his detention, but would allow 
the governor and his soldiers to work their will. The opinion states no authori¬ 
ties, and In no way attempts to review glorious decisions delivered In favor of 
liberty which had been rendered for over 100 years. The court simply refus^ 
the miner his release. This was followed by a somewhat similar decision In 
Pennsylvania In 1902, known as the Shortall case. Then came the Moyer de¬ 
cision In Colorado In 1904, where It was held by a divided court that the gov¬ 
ernor could hold Mr. Moyer in Jail at his pleasure. Then came the West Vir¬ 
ginia decisions of 1912, In which the West Virginia court held that strikers 
could be tried and sent to the penitentiary by military commission, and were 
sent to the penitentiary for terms ranging from 2J to 71 years. i 

“A perusal of the details of these c.ises just cited from 1899 to 1914 shows 
an ever-increasing encroachment with each succccdng case upon the civil rights 
and liberties of the people by the military power. In 1899 the writ of habeas 
corpus was first suspended In a case growing out of labor disputes; In 1904 
It was no longer considered an offense by the Supreme Court of the United 
States for the governor of a State, acting ns the commander in chief of the mili¬ 
tary forces, to Imprison civilians and hold them Indefinitely; In 1912 In West 
Virginia we find the encroachment extending still farther. Here a definite 
“ war zone ” was established and proclaimed to be such by a declaration of mar¬ 
tial law. yet the military power went outside of that prescribed “war zone,” 
and placed under arrest civilians under warrants made out and returnable to 
the civil courts, and tried them before the military commission. That this 
commission may not overlook the significance of this issue, I here quote this 
military edict issued by the governor of the State of West Virginia in full; 

State Capitoi., Charleston, Noremher IG, 1912. 

“ OENERAI. OEDlCllS, NO. 23. 

“The following Is published for the guidance of the military commission, 
organized under General Orders No. 22, of this office, dateil November 18, 1912: 

“1. The military commission Is substituted for the criminal courts of the 
district covered by the martial-law proclamation, and all offenses against the 
civil laws as they existed prior to the proclamation of November 15, 1912, shall 
be regarded ns offenses under the military law and as a punishment therefor, 
the military commission can Impose such sentences either lighter or heavier 
than those Impeded under the civil law, as In their Judgment the offender may 
merit. 

“2. Cognizances of offenses against the civil law as they existed prior to 
November 5, 1912, committed prior to the declaration of martial law and un¬ 
punished, will be taken by military commission. 

Persons sentenced to imprisonment will be confined In the penitentiary 
at Moundsvllle, W. Vn. 

“ By command of the governor. 

“0. D. Eixiott, 

"AdjvtatU Generat. 
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Passing from West Virginia In 1912 to Colorado In 1918 we see the military 
despot still advancing. Here the militia comes onto the scene without even 
the excuse of a declaration of martial law, the civil courts are set aside, men 
and women are placed under arrest promiscuously and held Indefinitely and 
incommunicado. 

“This militia, acting under orders from Its commander In chief, has com¬ 
mitted the most barbaric of crimes culminating in the destruction of the tent 
colony of Ludlow, the only home these poor wretches could ever Itoast of, and 
the massacre of the men, women, and children on April 20. 1914. 

“The perpetrators of these fiendish crimes were tried by a court-martial 
presided over by the very men who gave the orders to .shoot down the citizens, 
and notwithstanding that these militiamen charged with the crime, confessed 
ns to their Individual acts, and in fact proudly boasted that they broke their 
rifles over the heads of their defenseless prisoiiers, yet they were exonerated 
by this military commission and given a clean bill of citizenship. 

“Contrast this case wHh the case of John K. Lawson; Mr. Lawson Is the 
International board member of the Unlt<>d Jlino Workers of Ainerleu and a 
citizen of Colorado. For years practically every law on the statute books of 
that State for the protection of life and limb, and the sanitation of mines, has 
been violated by the operators. Driven to <le.sperutlon by the nonenforceraent 
of the law, and the ceaseless, relentless oppression of the big corporations, the 
miners on September 2;i, 1913, tvent on strike. 

“No sooner had they gone on strike, in fact, for weeks before the strike was 
called, the operators were scouring the country for gunmen, whose profession 
Is that of shooting the miners hacit into suhmlssion. They engaged the serv¬ 
ices of the notorious BaldwIn-Felts strike-breaking agency. These people were 
brought Into the State by the hundred.s, bringing with them theif artillery. 
Including rapid-fire guns and armored automobiles. In violation of the law. 
The logical results followed. Slen who have the courage to strike and pit their 
empty stomachs against modern corporate greed are not going to be shot down 
like dogs without a protest. A fight took place between the miners and the 
hired assassins of the operators. In which one of the hirelings was killed. 
Lawson was charged with the murder, tried before a jury that was ‘hand 
picked ’ to convict contrary to the laws of the Slate, and sentenced to life im¬ 
prisonment by a corporation judge who was created for that very purpose. 

“Last Monday 1 sat in this room and llstene<l to a discussion between this 
commission and Mr. Gilbert Koe on the question of the existence of some 
mysterious thing whicli neither side made out to establish, namely, a condition 
of equality before the law as between capital and labor. 

“ I want to go on record before this commission by saying that there Is no 
such a thing ns equality before the law In disputes arising between labor and 
capital. Before we can have equality before the law, labor must possess some 
rights that are recognized by law. To-day the wageworkers of this country 
have no feconomlc rights that are recogtdzed by law. 

“ Take the case of a man out of work. He had no right to a job. The law 
does not say that as a citizen he shall have a right to work and earn a living. 
As a rule, he lives about two weeks from the bread line. If he gets out of 
work, he Is out of money and out of homo. According to the law, he becomes 
a vagrant. If he begs, he Is put In jail; If ho steals, he Is sent to the peni¬ 
tentiary; and If he attempts to commit suicide and is caught at It, he Is sent 
to the Insane asylum. 

“In Colorado they organized and went on a strike. The operators, who 
own the courts of law, turned their hirelings loose on them, clothed In the 
majesty of the law. These hirelings plundered and murdered these strikers 
with impunity, as the testimony taken by this commission will prove, and what 
has the law done? . 

“A grand jury indicted 150 miners, but the same grand jury found no In¬ 
dictments against the coal operators or any member of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., though the facts were established that these operators Imported 
gunmen and machine guns, both In violation of the law, and that strikers were 
killed and even women and babies were suffocated In the fire at Ludlow. 
Hotten and one-sided as the law Is In Colorado, It was still a question whether 
or not a gonvlctlon of the miners could be secured, but our modern industrial 
pirates never overlook a chance. During .the last session of the legislature 
Senator Hoyden, an attorney for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., who represents 
in the legislature a district known as the Kingdom of Standard Oil, Introduced 
a bill to establish a new Judgeship. The bill became a law, and one Granby 
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HUlyer, another corporation attorney, who was engaged with Jessie B. North- 
cutt, the salaried attorney of the <J. F. & I. to prosecute the miners, was ele¬ 
vated to the bench, and although outskopen In his prejudice against the miners, 
refused to vacate his seat and allow the cases to lie tried by an unbiased Judge. 
Ilurlng this trial it was brought out that John Lawson was not within 12 miles 
of where the flglit took place between the miners and the Baldwin gunmen in 
which he Is accused of killing one of the hirelings, yet the hand-picked Jury 
that was established in violation of the law, and tlie Judge who is but a creature 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., have found him guilty of murder in the first 
degree and sentenced him to imprisonment for life. 

“ Ilcferring again to the tendencies toward militarism, what, I ask, do all 
these recent decisions mean? The answer is perfectly clear and plain. The 
American people are Just like their Kevolutlonary and Colonial forefathers. 
They would have the same iiatred against military rule as existed in the days 
of '76 or '01, but the military rule that has existeil since 1899 is military rule 
against one class of people, and one alone, namely, strikers, and hence the great 
body of American people outside of the workingmen have not felt the oj)- 
presslon and have not been aroused to the fury that Is being aroused among 
the working classes. If former Gov. Ammons in Colorado hud treated a dozen 
lawyers, clergymen, doctors, bankers, and merchants the way he treated the 
miners In Las Animas and Huerfano Counties we know that a terrible storm 
of indignation would have been aroused that would have been Identically the 
same state of fw'llng that existed among the colonists In 1776. The citizen ot 
Great Britain was not oppressed by the military, and he looked with some in¬ 
difference uimn the struggle of his kinsman across the Atlantic to throw oil 
military oppression. If a governor, who is the representative of capital can 
use the soldiers to put the workers In prison ami keep them there, then a work¬ 
ingmen’s governor may do the same thing to a caidtatist. Every workingman 
feels that this would not be pemdtted by the courts. He knows It would not, 
and hence he is aroused to Inilignatlon against the courts permitting the gov¬ 
ernor to so act as against the worker. 

“ It Is this feeling which is rising throughout the United States, and which. 
In my Judgment, if not checked, will result In terrible consequences. In my 
Judgment the working people will not stand for any such treatment at the 
hands of governors or at the hands of courts, and it behooves the courts. If 
they do not want anarchists made out of workingmen to hark back to the 
principles of our forefathers, and to declare that the great writ of habeas 
corpus is now, as It was In ancient days, a sacred writ, and one that no gov¬ 
ernor and no military commander can refuse to obey. It behooves the courts 
to hold. Just ns did the courts In the days of Lincoln, that military power cun 
not imprison men without a charge where the courts are open and unob¬ 
structed in the transaction ot business, imiess we do get buck to this principle, 
consequences, similar to those which have oc(mrred throughout the history of 
all the past will result. Charles I was not the only King to lose his head 
because of an attempt to hold people by the use of soldiers and bayonets. 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette lost their throne and their heads because the 
crown claimed the right to imprison people at the pleasure of the crown. 

“ I have only to add that In my own case, I was held In West Virginia for 
three months, in 1913, and Colorado In 1914 for three months more practically 
incommunicado, without the slightest charge being made against me and with 
the courts open and unobstructed In the transaction of business in the counties 
where I was confined. No one has dared to file any charge against me in 
court, or made any claim against me that In thought, word, or action I have 
done wrong.” 

I have this, I have Mr. Hawkins, I am not sufflciently educated and never 
had time enough to go down through history, but I requested Mr. Hawkins to 
help me to prepare that to use in my addresses to the people and awaken the 
American people to the dangers that were approaching us. 

Before I close I would like to ask the permission of the commission, the 
Child Labor Fetleral Commission that Is here, I am more or less responsible 
for it. I was called to the strike of the textile workers in Philadelphia. I 
saw the little boys who had not seen their eleventh year with their hands off 
here [indicating]; their wrists, taken off from their wrists. I saw their 
fingers, and I saw those children maimed for life. I asked the importers; 

I asked the children first, “ Do yon work in the mills? ” “ Yes.” “ How old 
are you?” “I am Just a little over 10, Mother.” And so it went with boys 
and girls. 
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I said to the reporters, “ Why don’t yon publish this and mate comment on 
It?" And they showed me the advertisements, and said that they would be 
tmly too wlUlng to, but that they didn’t dare. I concluded I would have to wake 
up the people of this Nation, and I went to work and organized some 6,000 or 
7,000 children, many of them with their hands off. I telegraphed to the papers 
In New York to send me down reporters, feeling that the Philadelphia papers 
would not take any notice of It, and so the New York papers sent down the re¬ 
porters. I had those children In Independence Park; the police didn’t know 
that we were coming until we were down there. We hud onr banner, and I 
m.irched them to the business part of the city and the newspaper district. I 
had a table In front of the city hall. I put those childien up there. There 
were 50,000 people at that meeting; the biggest gathering tliat ever assembled In 
Philadelphia in tiielr history, they said. I showed tlieiu children with their 
hands off, a sacrifice on the altar of profit, giving to this Nation maimed ami 
useless citizens. I spoke to the ministers, and asked Ihein if tliev were not 
carrying out Christ’s doctrine, suffer little children to come unto me, tiiey are 
all that Is pure and holy, and you say, “Suffer the little ones to go into the 
slave pens, and we will grind them Into profit.” And tliat is wliat la done. Tliey 
closed up; the New York papers and the Phlladelpliia papers got to fighting 
one another, and that was all I wanted when I can get those fellow.a to fight 
one another. I am all rigid. It was given publicity, and was discussed In the 
universities and colleges, and tlnally got quieted down, and I oskerl the parents 
to lot me have the little boys, and they said, “ Yes.” I got 75 little boys; some 
with their fingers off and their hands off, and 1 said, “ I am going to see tlie 
President and have a bill passed to prohibit tlie murder of children for profit.” 
I was only going 30 miles, but tlie ciiildren were so happy, and the agitation 
was so great; they never had had the sunshine or the grass before, and now they 
were’bathing in the rivers, and tlie people were feeding them. 

They had their little tinciips and knapsacks, and were marching, and were 
having the finest time they had ever had, and the newspapers were hammering 
mo, and the priests and ministers were hammering me, Imt I am alive yet. 
I am still here, hammering them, and so I marched them along until I got them 
in .Jersey City. 

I sent some one over to New York to a.sk the chief of police if he would give 
me protection for the ciiildren, and lie was a military fellow, tlie commissioner, 
and the chief was away, and he said, “No; yon can’t come into New York.” 
■Well, I concluded I would show him whether I could or not, and I went over 
myself and asked him if he had any reason, and lie said, “ Yes ”; imt lie would 
not give it to me. “ Very well,” I said, “ I will take it to the mayor.” And T,ow 
was mayor of New York at that time. He evidently knew I w-as coming, be¬ 
cause the usher said that the mayor would see me directlv. I said, “All right.” 
In a-few minutes the mayor came In, and I toid him my business, and he said, 
“ Mother Jones, I had to sustain the commissioner’s decision.” “ Do you have 
to, mayor?” “Yes.” And I said, “I don’t see wiiy New York pays an under¬ 
strapper, if the other man does the business.” He Just kind of looked down and 
said nothing. 

I said, “ Mayor I.«w, have you a reason? ” And he .said, “ Yes.” “ You won’t 
object to giving It to me? ” And he said, “ No;” and I said, “ Perhaps we can 
clear It up.” 

The reason was, I was not a citizen of New York, nor neither were those 
children. “Is that your chief reason?” He said, “Yes.” “Weil, I think I 
ran clear that up, Mayor I.s)w. I think we will straighten that out Immetllateiy. 
Some time last summer there came over here a piece of royalty from Germany, 
and the United States voted $45,000 to fill that fellow’s stomach for three weeks. 
And President Roosevelt hired a massage doctor to rub him down so he could 
get back. Was he a citizen of New York,” I says. “ No,” he says, “ he was not.” 
“ Did he ever create any wealth for this Nation? ” “ Well, no,” he said. And I 
says, “ We did. Don’t I have the same right to come In here that he had? ” He 
says, “ Yes.” So I went In and I got my children all In, and we had a big 
meeting that night and the police took care of us, and the captain says, 
l^lother,” he says, “you need never go to the chief or the mayor or to any- 
else when you want to come In; you come to me and It will be all right.” 

So my children did have a meeting and we raised $3,000 or $4.0(K1 or $5.0<X) 
for the strikers; and I took ray children down and took them down to Boston 
Bay, and Boston came and took them children and showed them the elephants 
and everything; and they never had seen anything like IL 

Now, the reporters were,all going to Oyster Bay, and they blocked my Job, 
and I wanted to see the President, so I telephoned Senator Platt to give me 
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assistant; and he said, “All right, Mother.” And I went down. Well, you 
know this Oriental Hotel, and that Is where the robbers of Wall Street go to 
roost through the summer. So I took the children and went down there, and I 
had ray little band, and they had every place blockaded. You can’t step on that 
sacred ground without there is an officer after you. And I went to a section 
man, and I says, “ How am I going to get in to them fellows? ” He says, “ I 
don’t know. You can’t go In at the door? ” “ Well, no; the thing Is so guarded 
I can’t get In.” He says, “ Well, I don’t know. Mother.” “ Well, I want to go 
in with these children, and I want breakfast.” And he says, “There Is only 
one way to get In there, and that is through the saloon. And If the saloon 
keeper lets you in there, yon can get in.” “ Do you know him? ” “ Yes,” he said 
“ I know him; yes.” “ Well,” I says, “ come on down with me, and I will get 
you a drink.” And you can always buy an Irishman a drink. And so we went 
to the saloon and went in, and I says to the saloon keeper, I says, “ Can I go 
in to see them pirates to-day with these children? ” And he says, “ Yes.” And 
so I took the children and went In, and the children had a little hand, and so 
they sang, “ Hall, hall, the gang’s all here.” Well, that bunch all got up and 
ran away and went upstairs; tlie men and women; and the hotel gave us our 
breakfast, and we all had go<Hl things, and the children had never had any such 
breakfast. The cook fixed it up. You know, he was a npner cook, and he fixed 
up everytliing; and the little ones went off happy. 

Well, I went down to Oyster Bay, and the reporters didn’t know where I was 
going, and I got In and didn’t sec no one of the secret-service men; and I 
thought I would go up and see President Roosevelt about having passed that 
bill; and when I got up to go there, he put secret-service men all the way from 
his house down to Oyster Bay to prevent the children coming up there. He 
had a lot of secret-service men watching an old woman and an army of children. 
You fellows do elect wonderful Presi<lents. The best thing you can do IS to put 
a woman in the next.time, ami she will do It. 

Well, that ends that now, and I will not take up any more time; hut before I 
close I have got a letter here. I will have to look It over carefully. It relates 
to the murder of one of the deputies in Utah. The morning after they had 
arrested all the men these fellows came along, three of them, and I only had a 
stone to fasten my door, and I heard the footsteps coming, and I jumped to my 
feet, and this fellow opened the door and pusbeti the stone in, and he came In, 
and he put his gun under my jaw and his linger on the gtm, and he says, “ Now, 
if you don’t tell me where I will get .$3,000 of the miners’ money I will blow 
your brains out.” Ho was one of the sworn deputies that arrested the miners 
the day before. And I said, “Well, wait a while; I will tell you about these 
brains; let’s talk that over first. You need not wa.ste a lot of powder on these 
brains. If you blow my brains out yours and mine will not mix. So, save your 
imwder.” “Now, whore Is It? (live It to me. I don’t want any talk; and,” 
says he, “ I won’t have It.” And I says, “ There are one or two good fellows 
up In Indianapolls that have the money In the bank.” And he says, “ Hasn’t the 
secretary got any money?” And I says, “Yes; but he pays every bill with 
checks.” “Haven’t you got any money?" “Yes.” “Get It out,” he says. “I 
want It.” So I took out 60 cents. That is all I had. And he says, “ Is this 
all the money you have got?” “That is all I have here, and I am not going to 
give It to you.” He says, “You won’t give It to me?” I says, “No; I want It 
myself, because I have got the Gould smallpox, and when I get out I want to get 
a Jag on and boll It out of my system, so I won’t inoculate the Nation.” So the 
fellow finally went off. And he was killed afterwards for bank wrecking in 
Utah. Now, that Is- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). T.et me suggest, Mrs. Jones, that you sub¬ 
mit that into the record. 

Mother Jones. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t want to hurry you, but Mr. Weln.stock said he had 
a question. 

Mother Jones. Well, all right, Mr. Welnstock; go to It, now. But I want 
you to understand now, Mr. Welnstock, before you go to It, I am not an edu¬ 
cated woman; you are, and I am not. 

(The matter referred to will be found among the exhibits printed at the end 
of this subject ns “.Tones Exhibit.”) 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your statement yesterday, among other things 
you told about the experiences you had, I think. In the vicinity of GreensbUrg. 

Mother Jones. Yes, Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And there was some one with you on a street 
car or a railroad car, and you wanted to get off? 
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- JtoKs. A street car. 

Oommlsslnner Weinstock. And tUe conductor refused to let you off? 

Mother Jones. No; you have tliat wrong, Mr. Welnstock. The conductor 
never refused to let me off; it was the women and the babies. The Judge had 
sentenced them to 30 days In jail. I would not let the women leave their 
babies behind, so they got on the street car, and when we got to a station 
there were three or four scabs got on the car, and the women were going to 
Jail, and they had a certain resentment against those scabs because they go In 
and take their bread. 

Now, Mr, Welnstock. remember we strikers are striking for a better condi¬ 
tion for all, whether they are union men and women or nonunion; they are 
all workers anyhow; but they make the light and they raise the wages of the 
nonunion mother ns well as the union one. We are in’a conference, you know 
So these women were a Itttle irritated when they saw Ihose scabs get on' 
and they gave me the babies, and I took Ihe babies; I tbink I bad four or live 
of them In my arms and another bunch of tbcm around me, and they went and 
lampooned those scabs, and the s<-abs began to boiler. There were two of 
the constabulary there, but they were nice boys and they didn’t meddle; I 
think they were n little leery of whal was going to hapiren; and I would not 
let tlie street ear motormaii stop to let those men off until lie got to a regular 
station. They were hollering, “Stop the car.” and the motorman got a little 
nervous, too, and I said. “Now, you don’t stop that car; it is against the law 
and you must obey the law." ’ 

f’omralssloner Weinstix ic. 'riiat is the point T wanted vou to refresh my 
memory on. You called attention to the fact that thev must otiey and respect 
the law. ‘ 


.Mother .Tones. Yes, the motorman; be hail no right to stop the car there- 
it was an interurhan car. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take It from (liat. Mother .Tones, that you tire 
an advocate of law and order and would Insist on la-ople obeying Ihe law and 
resjiectlng It? . . s 

Mother Jones. I certainly do. liut when the law Jumps all over my class 
and there is no law for my class, and it is only for the other fellow, then 
I want to educate my pixiple so as to put my people on the bench. I don’t 
know whether you are a lawyer or not? 

rommlssloner Weinstock. I am not. Mother Jones; I am glad of It I am a 
plain, everyday business man. 

Mother .Tones. I am glad of it. 

rommlssloner Weinstock. From wliat you linve explained. Mother Jones, 
it Is evident that-some explanation is needed. There appears in the record 
of the congressional committee a copy of which I have here, setting forth a 
hearing before a subcommittee of the rommlttee on Mines and Mining of the 
House of Representatives, a statement attributed to you, wlilch evidently is a 
mistake, and does you a grave Injustice, and I think you should be afforded 
an opportunity at this hearing for tlie purito.ses of our record to correct it. 

(’Phis is entered here ns Operators’ Exlilblt No. lO-T, “Address made by 
Mother .Times, delivered before the convention in Trinidad, Colo., on Tues¬ 
day, the 16th day of September. 1913.’’) 

Among other things you are alleged to have said, speaking, I think, of some 
labor trouble In West Virginia: 

“ We told him we lived in America beneath the flag for which our fathers 
fought; that we lived in the United States, and we had a right and had a 
gromid to fight on; and we asked tlie governor to abolish the Baldwin guards. 

I hat was the chief thing I was after, and I tell you the truth, because I knew 
When we oleaneil them out other things would come with it. 

So I said In the article we will give the governor until 8 o’clock to-morrow 
iwenlng to get rid of the Baldwin guards, and if be don’t do business we will 
do business. 1 called the committee, and I said, ‘ Here, take this document 
amt go into the governor’s office and present it to him. Now, don’t get on 
j we I'ove no kings In America; 

stand on both feet, with your heads erect, and present that document to the 
governor. And they said, ‘Will we ivalt?’ I said, ‘No, don’t wait, and don’t 
say, your honor,’ said I, because few of those fellows have any honor and 
don’t know what It Is. 

1* When we a^ourned the meeting and saw we were not going to get any 
help, I said, ‘ We will protect ourselves and buy every gun In Charleston.’ 


. 38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-37 
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There was not a gun left In Charleston; and we did It openly, no underhaaded 
business about It, for I don’t believe in It at-all. VVe simply got our guns and 
ammunition and walked down to the camps, and the light began.” 

Now, as one who believes in law and order and obeying the law, there must 
be some mistake, or you were misquoted, and this Is an opportunity for you to 
correct it. 

Mother Jones. I am going to tell you about that. I made that speech, not In 
Trinidad, but on the steps of the statehouse In Charleston. The .strike was not 
on very long—tin-ei- or four months, I think three months—and I did so, and the 
governor stooil there, and the whole statehouse administration was there. When 
I said, “ We demand of the governor to aholish the Hnldwtn guanls,” I did so; 
I don’t deny it. I don’t believe in any such brutal combination; they are a dis¬ 
grace to our Nation; they violate every law; they teach the coming children to 
be law'breakers, brutes, and murderers, anil for that I am strictly opposed to 
those armies. And I would say, Mr. Weinstock, that I would ask this Govern¬ 
ment and ask this commission to demand of Congress that she pass a bill that 
the Government take over all of those detective agencies and run them on an 
honorable basis. 

I don’t believe—I have had more exiierience willi those people than any other 
one person In America and I have never seen one of them hurt. I could have 
had all those' depuUes and sheriffs mui dered lluit morning down at Half Way, 
In Utah, if I hail just said one word to tliose men the night tiefore, but that 
would not settle tlie disease; tlie disease still reninlneil. The disease lies in the 
private ownersidp of my liread. and one class of men can sny how much I shall 
eat and how imiclt my cldldren sliall eat. I stand for a better citizenship, and I 
stand for law and Iiavo stood for law, and in all my career It can be proven, 
the records of tlie courts, police and county, and everywiicre can be searchetl, 
and there lias never lieeii a charge against ino; I am always in favor of olieying 
the law; but if the high-class Imrglar lirenks tlie law and defies it, then I say 
we will have a law tliat will defend the Nation and our people, for whenever a 
nation undertakes to cnisli her iirodnei'rs and to di'liaso and dehumanize them, 
that nation is going over tlie breakers; it is the history of all nations down the 
stairway of time. In SO years we lane created more wealtli Ilian any other 
nation In the world has done in 700 years, and one group owns tiiat wealth and 
the masses of iieople are impoverislied. 

I am for schools. I said to the governor of West Virginia, “ If you had taken 
that $700,000 that you sjieiit to crusli rny class, the miners, and put It into tlie 
sclioolrooiiis of flic Slnfe, and gi\en lo (lie Niition a more highly developeil citi¬ 
zenship, morally, physically, and mentaily. It would liave been more valuable 
to the Nation. I saw the schooldoors elosi'il on tlie childmi, and for many of 
them never to ojien again. Many of (hem had to go out and struggle for bread, 
and maiij' were made criminals and idiots, and if tliat money, (hat .$700,000 that 
was put Into the militia, to crusli iny class, had been put into the schoolrooms 
we would have had less use for law. 

Commissioner Weinstock, There is no change to be made In that statement? 

Mother .Io.nes. No; that can stay. I will tell you how that came to be put 
Into the record. Tliey had a little two-by-four lawyer in Gliarleston, and lie 
made up a job wltli tlie coal company’s lawyer to run tliat In, so that he could 
get It on me, and the minors are paying him $7,.’)00 a year for doing nothing, 
only Incaroernting tliem, and I am going to put a stop to that tiling. 

Am I tlirough? I am tired. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know tlie purposes that tills commission is 
created for, Mother Jones—tliat la, tliat Congress expects this commission to 
come back to It with recommendations for reiiicHlial legislntton. Now, If you 
were a member of tlie commission. Mother Jones, wliat would you recommend 
to Congress to rcmeily the condition Hint you coinplulu of? 

Mother Jones. I will tell you, us I stated before we got to discussing this 
question, you and I, I was not an educated woman; I belong to the classes. I 
should recommend to Congress tliat tliey should do away with all of these arms 
and detective agencies, because they create crime. They are criminals. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is. to do away with the gunmen? 

Mother Jones. And these detective agencies; let the Government ran their 
agencies, and you will have less trouble, le^ crime, less penitentiary subjects, 
and you will have better manhood and better womanhood. I have a great deal 
to tell the commission, but it is unnecessary; but you see, Mr. Weinstock, we 
have speat years in the pa.st, we are an Infant in the history of nations yet, 
practically speaking. Now, we have spent our years following our birth Invent- 
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iiiE mschioerjr, httUdins railroads, tol^;>bones, telegraphs, and everything else, 
and we are reaching a stage where these Inventions are taking the place of 
labor. There must be something done by the National Government'to r^leve 
this discontent, becanae »e have armies of unemployed. Last Suulay I ad¬ 
dressed a large meeting down here In Pennsylvania. It was the glass industry, 
where a thousand men were employed. The machine came In and threw the 
whole thousand of skilled meclmnlc.s out—10 men are doing the work of 1,000, 
and It is so in so many other iiulustries. 

Now, Mr. Weinstock, we had a Federal commission 16 years ago. I think 
Mr. O’Connell remembers that. That commission went through this Nation; 
it made some of the finest recommendations that could be made to Congress. 
Those recommendations lie up In the archives of this Nation, and I venture 
to say in the last 15 years not 12 Congressmen have read them. Now, you 
sec, you hud an Investigation In Cohirado; one whole year passed away, and 
tw'o days before Congress closed they brought that up on the floor of the 
House. They had an investigation in Michigan that they never brought up 
at all. M luit good are the Invesllgatloiis if the public don't know what is 
happening in the country? My udvice, anil I give it to ttie workers wlien I 
speak to them is, when you semi a man to the Scuute or Congress or to the 
legislature, wlien lie comes liome liave a plalforin at tlie depot, and make that 
representative tell you what he has done for the liest interests of the Nutlon, 
and render an account of liimsolf right then and there, and tlien you will not 
have .so many Coiigre.ssmen fighting for bills for tlie protection of 26 Broadway 
and otlier institutions like that. 

Am 1 tlirougli? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your recommendation, then, briefly, is this—I 
want to make sure that I unilorstunil it tlioroughly—that the remedy for In¬ 
dustrial unrest would be to wipe out the dott>ctlvc agencies? 

Mother Jones. Thut is only one stop. Now, I iHileve in taking over the 
mines, Mr. Weinstock. They are mineral, and no operator, no coal company 
on the face of tlie eartli made tliat coal. It is a inineral; it belongs to the 
Nation; it was tlierc down ttie ages, and it belongs to every generation that 
comes along, and no .set of men sliould lie iierniilted to use that which is 
nature’s. It .sliouUI in' given lo all of iinturc’.s cliildreii in otlior nations. 

Comnil.s.sioner Weinstixk. Then your remedy would be public ownership of 
the mines? 

Mother .Iones. All oilier industrie.s, and then we can get the hours of labor 
down tuiil put men to work. I al.so believe In tlic ownership of the transpor¬ 
tation lines. I don’t want to put you out of a Joii, Mr. Alsliton. 

Chairman Walsh. We tliatik you, Mrs. Jones; and you w ill be excused per¬ 
manently. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. DANIEL DAVENPOET. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Davenpokt. Daniel Davenport. 

Chairman Wai.8h. And whore do you reside, Mr. Duvenport? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Bridgeport, Conn. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami what is your profession? 

Mr. Davekpoet. Lawyer. I have been practicing aliiiost 40 years. 

Chairman WAi.sn. Are you counsel for the American Anti-Boycott Associa¬ 
tion, Mr. Davenport? 

Mr. Davenpobt. General counsel; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are or have been in part your associate counsel for 
the association? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Sir. James N. Beck preceded me as general counsel and 
Mr. Walter Gordon Merritt as associate counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. I think Mr. Merritt submitted some iwommendations to 
this commission in New York. 

Mr. Davenpobt. I have seen a pamphlet. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the American Anti-Boycott Association started, 
Mr. Davenport? We must have lietter onier in the room, please. 

Mr. Davenpobt. It was along In July. 1902, that the movement first Iiegan. 
I believe it was organized along in 1903, in May, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Why was it starteil and by whom? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Well, the purpose of the organization Is set forth in the 
constitution, which 1 don’t happen to have a copy of. It was primarily- 

Chairman Walsh. I have marked some sections of It, Mr. Davenport, to 
Which I will direct your attention. 
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Mr. Davfnport. It was primarily started for the purpose of enabling the 
members to protect Iheinselves from unlawful boywtts. 

(’hulrmun Walsh. Did the association have wnne connection with the Dan¬ 
bury Hatters’ case that we have heart so much about? 

Mr. Davknpokt. Yes, sir, Mr. Walsh. It financed the case. That Is to say, 
It Huppllert tlie attorneys uho coruUicte<l it. 

Chninnun Walsh. On behalf of tlie plaintiffs? 

Mr. Davenpokt. On helm If of D. 10. IJoyd & C’o., who are members. 

Chairman Waj,sh. In aj'ticle 2, phaise refer to there, of this constitution, It 
Is statwl that one of its objects Is to protect its members and their employees 
and promote the puhli** welfare by proja*r and ieprt resistanc'e to boycotts, un¬ 
lawful strikes, and otlier iulM»r corisi»lracleM, and co<>perate with the public 
authorities In the suppression thereof. 

Mr. Davenport. Tliut is sc ctiou 1. 

(Umlrman Walsh. Yes; that is rij;lit; it is scethm 1. 

Is it tlie position of the association that all boycotts are now or shoulrt be 
made illegal? 

Mr. Davknpokt. That is oi>eninK uj) a pretty large fpiestlon, Mr. Wal.sh. It 
depends altogether on what you mean by the word “iioycott.” 

(Miairman Walsh. TImt Is one of tiio things that we are trying to deflne. 

Mr. Davknpokt. It has lieeii pretty well <lellned, .so far as the h\sh‘rul Juris¬ 
prudence is concerned, by a decision of tlie Supreme Court of tlie CnlttHl 
States. The first declaration against a boycott made liy the Supreme Court of 
the United Stales was made at Uh' Instance of tJie labor unions in the case of 
Culvln-Wilson (137 U. S.), which ar<*se here in (lie I>istrict of ('oluinliia. 

I happeiieil to have !n*re wllli nu‘ that, and I st'c' a statement liere which Is 
the foundation case, in regard to that matter. This sort of a eoinblnatlon was 
by the Supreme Oiurt of the United States, at tlie instance of tlie hilior unions 
estahllsliiMl. (Vrtaiii gentlemen were indicted in tlie police courts liere In the 
District of Columbia for conspiracy, and they were triinl In tlie police court 
without a Jury, on the ground tliat (he offense tliat (lu^v nere charged with was 
a petty offense and uikUt (lie law they were not entitled to a jury trial. Tliey 
were found guilty, and Mr. CaUIn was pul in the custody of the marshal, and 
the attorney of tlie union, Mr. llalsloii. hrouglit a petition for Imlieas corpus for 
the discharge of his <Hent on the grouml (hat flie offense charged was a heinous 
offense, for wlilch lie was entitled to a Jury trial under the Coii.stitutlon. The 
mutter was iirouglit b> (lie SuiireiiK* <’ourt of the Unit(*d Slates. 

Now, tills Is tlie arrangeimait (hat was made among those men, which was 
Buhjei’ted to the condemnation of the Supreme Court, at the instance and re¬ 
quest of the unions. And ,\on wHI ohsiTve what is the nature <»f it: lly refusing 
“to work ns mnslelaiis. or in any oilier capacity, with or for the persons first 
above nanuNl, or with or for any person, lirm, or corporation working with or 
employing them ; to reiiuesf and procure all other members of said organization.^, 
and all other workmen and tradesmen, not to work as musicians, or in any 
capacity, wltli or for them, or eillier of them; or for any iktsohs. firm, or cor¬ 
poration that employi'd or worked with them, or eltlier of them, ami to warn 
and threaten every jierson. tlrni, or conmration tliat employed or worked with 
them or elUior of them, and to warn and threaten every person, firm, or cor¬ 
poration that employed or proixeied to employ tlie sahl jiersons, or either of 
tiieni, and that If they did not forthwith cease to so employ them and refuse to 
employ them, and ea<h of Iheni. such person, firm, or corixirntlon .so warned 
ami tlireatemMl wouhl he deprive*! of any custom m* pniroiiagt*, as well from the 
jieraoiiM so combining and conspiring as from all other memhers of sahl organiza¬ 
tion in and out of the district.” 

Now, the court held, in other words (roadsf: 

“This Is au offense of a grave cliarmder, nlTivtlng the piiblle at large, and we 
are unable to hold that a |H*rs*)n charged with having committed it In this DIs* 
trict is not entltleil to u Jury when put up<m his trial.” 

Now, that is probably the foundation case in tills oouniry on the suliject of 
illegal boycotts at common law. TIutc* might be some iloiiht that where men 
comhine tog<‘ther to oppose anybody It Is an illegal thing. Of course, this sub- 
jCH't of boycotts varies umh'r tlie law as to tlie Jurisdiction. If you care to look 
It up In the recent case of Oompors v. Tiie Bucks Stove & Range Co., Mr. Jus¬ 
tice l4imnr, giving the opinion of the court, refers In a general way to the dif¬ 
ferent views of dlffen'nt courts in this wuntry as to what constitutes an illegal 
boycott. Some were there must be violence used, some that It must be this, 
that, and tlic other. I wish I had the notations from It here. 
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Chalmaa Walsh. Maybe we could get a shorter route by Iniviiw you susxeat 
what might be detiued as a legal boycott. 

Mr. DAVBNPOBr. I doubt verj* uhk’Ii whether that prore’^s of elliiiliiatlon would 
aiMwer. But that N the law so far as the conuuou law Is wm’enws.l, but under 
the Feilernl law. uiuler the Sherman A«*t, as has luMm ostahllshetl by the Supreme 
Court In the Lawler case, the principles are quite (llffcrent. Any comhiiuitlon 
whtxse p«iT><)se Is dlrwtly to ufl‘e(‘t or dlrtvtly re.vtralas trade among States is 
illegal, and I would say, for Instance, tl»at this eomhlinitioii st't forth In the 
pr<H*«*e<lIngs of the Ainerh-au Ki‘<leration of Labor wouhl lie dlrivtly in iKdnt. 

In the pnawdlugs of the Ainericaii K(‘<loratl(m of Labor, at its c(Hiventlou 
held in the committee on boycotts reimrUs!, and it was uuauliuoualy 

adoptwl by tile convention, as follows Ireadsj: 

** We must recognize the fact tliat a l)o>c(Ut means war, and to sucivssfully 
<arry on a war we must adopt the tactics, as lilNbn\\ has shown, tliat are most 
succi‘ssful In war. TIm' gr<*aicst uiasier of war has said (hat war was a trade of 
the baiiiarlans, and the secret to suc<ess was to comeutrate all of your fore© 
uiMin one ix>lnt of the enemy, the weakest if possible. In view of these facts the 
commlttw* rcconmieials that tlic Slate federations am) the central bodies lay 
aside miimr grievaincs and conccnlrale tlieir efforts and Intelligence up«m the 
least mimlier of unfair parts <»r i>lnces in tlioir .iiiristllction. (.hic woiibl he 
preferable. If every a\allai>le means of the central IhhIIcs and .State finleratlons 
was centered on oi*e point and kept xn* until siiceessful. Ilu* next on tlie list 
would be more readily brouglit to terms, .uid in a rcasonulile time anyone op- 
|M»sed t(j uiiralr I'oiulliions or wages or hours would lie brought to their smises 
and siihinlt to tlie inevitable.'* 

<'onimis'‘ioin*r \Vkins‘io( k. Wlio'^e senlimenls are lliosc? 

^Ir. l>\s>M’oHr. The American Kedcratiou of Labor. Tliat Is the report of 
the coinniittiH‘ on i»o.\cot(s to tin* eoii\cntion in IPOo, and unanimously adop|c<). 

Commissioner Wi:inst<kk. l>oes it giv<‘ tlie iiann's of tlie coniinlttet‘? 

Mr. IiAMiNcoUT. It ean lie fouinl in tlieir proceedings, q'liis was taken from 
that. 

Now, what kind of a tiling is an illegal boycott? If I were oldiged to dls- 
tingiilsh in my own mind lielwiKui eomlilnatloiis that are illegal in the 
of u boycott. I would say tliat lln*y are tho.se that are Illegal whl<h seek to 
oppress the victim. Now, you know the distimdion iietwasm MM'ondtiry and 
Iirlmary )H).\c()(ts. Tliat. to my miml. don’t impart any distinction. There is 
no dlffereme in my mind ns to tlie character of the tsiycott, providing tlie pur- 
lH»se and iH‘ccssary effect is the same. 

('Iiainnaii W.m.mi. A \cry marked disiimtion lias Imsui <lrawn bctw(M*n wh:- 
oiHlary and prlmar.v i»o.\cotts liy exjs'rt witin»sses. 

Mr. iMVKM’tmr. tVilainly. K\-Lresi«lont 'Pall wlnm a jmlgi* of t!u‘ circuit 
court orlginatisl that expression, I think, and he lias cxiioundtHl It on a great 
many occa.siiuis. Mr. (lompers has mwer re<ognized any such diHtInctlon or 
principle lii ids <^litorials in the A. F. iff L. Hut It Is all pnf at re.st, as far ns 
interstate boycotts i.s c<»nceriie<l. liy a nseiit ilecision <»f the Supreme ('ourt In 
the Eastern Itelail LnmiK'i* Ix-aicrs* Assoclalbm against the FnitiHl Stales, and 
if you care to run down tliat maltiT \ou can llnd It in tliat <ase. I can give 
ym the notation of the <ase. 

('bairman Wai.kh. Just submit It into the record, please. 

Mr. Davenpoiit. It is Eastern Itetail Lumber Iicalers’ Association r. The 
I'nlted States (234 IJ. S., GOO). 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in tliat same sistlon, ISIr. Davenport, the language 
Is U8e<l, “lA'gal restraint of imlawfui Htilk<*s.” What strikes are considered 
by .vonr nsso<iation to be unlawful? 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t know that I can say what the n.ssoclatlon considers 
unlawful, but I us an attorney consbler iiiiy strike unlawful which has for Its 
purpose to coerce. Df course, you differentiate and ramify those things. For 
instance, in a railway strike an entirely different principle comes In there be¬ 
muse of the provisions of the )iUerstate*o<imnierce nvt. This Is the general 
jirinclplc of law, ns I understand It. that any combinnilon of men to nccorapllsli 
un unlawful purpose by lawful means ami enter a combination to accomplish a 
lawful purpose by unlawful means is an unlawful conspiracy. Yon must recog¬ 
nize the fact that there Is a great system of law.s that govern the Interstate 
carriers—interstate commerce—which make combinations between the em¬ 
ployers in many respects, unless i>erliaps it lias been changed by tlie Clayton 
Ac^ unlawful. 
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In a ease—one of the cases before Judge Taft 20 years ago he pointed out 
II combination tlien under conslderution violated the Interstate-commerce act 
and the Sherman Antitrust Act. as well as it was in that particular Instance 
an unlawful boycott, which he attempted to define. But wheresoever there Is a 
law of the United States that requires a iiuiu to do a thing, as, for instance, 
the employe!! of the railroad, you know every agent, employee, and officer of 
that rnllroail i-oiniiany Is required to do certain thliiigs. Now, any combination 
for the purjiose of Inducing that person not to perform that duty, or any 
combination widch prevents his doing It, is u violation of the criminal statutes 
of the United States, and therefore, of course, any such combination is unlaw¬ 
ful. That has bwn the basis of very nmny deel.shais by the courts. If It 
wouhl save time at all for the commission, or if It has the time to spare, I 
could call .voiir attention to sisne parth ular ease.s. 

Chairman W\i,sh. 1 wish you would give us reference to the cases. If you 
have them; or, If not, yiai can jiut Ham in the reiord afterwards. 

Mr. Davkni>obt. Wi'II, will what I .say here he submitted to me for correction? 

Chairman W.m.sh. \es. sir. 

Mr. Davkm’out. Thmi. I will take the pains to Insert those cases, with pos¬ 
sibly quotations fr<au tlu-m. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. In st'ctloii 2 of article 1 one of the obje<!ts of your 
ilRsocliitlon Is stated to oppose Slate anil Uetleral legislation Injurious to the 
public g(H)d which would impair the rights and reiuedics of members in the 
employment of lalsir or destroy ludiisirial friHshaii. U[)ou what basis does 
your associaliou determiue whal is or Is not injurious to (adillc good? 

Mr. DAVENeoar. Thai Is Ihe class of legislation to which we have given atten¬ 
tion. Ml atteuqils to siriii Ihe l''ederal courts of iiower to lU'otect iH'r.soiis and 
property liy Ihe use of llie writ of injunction. All sucli tidngs have been op¬ 
posed; also every attempt to weaken Hie power of Ihe Kederal court to enforce 
their Injunctions. In one iiarticnlar instance—I think that was all—Is where 
we had Hie eigld-lionr law agilalion liere. Wlien we tlmuglit men were boy¬ 
cotted or siipposisl to be by Ihe l''ederal court wtio worked In a allop more than 
eight hours. T'lmt Is Hie only kind of legislation Hiat 1 know anything about 
that we have been intcrcsli'd In. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, sniipose Hint the other great sisdetles of the 
jieople believed that leglsIaHoa Hmt is a diialiiuHon of Imurs as ks eognlgant 
with the pnhiie welfare, or for Hie laildic welfare, do yon assume to speak for 
them also, or do yon limit it lo memliers nf mur organizalion? 

Rfr. Davenimuii'. ll came iqi in tids way. Air. tkanmissioner O'Connell will 
remembi'r It. Many years before Hie IIoii.se f'ommiHee on t.nhor and before 
the Senate Commiiiei- on l.iilior tegishiHon, Hieri' was effort to take out of the 
field of Govmiiinent emiiloymoiii Hmse men Hint did not run simps on the 
elglit-hour basis. In opiMisItioii to ihal iiroposltlon I appi'ared Imfore both the 
Senate and Hoiisi' eominitlis'.s, In opposiihm to Mr. O’Cminell and those who 
bellevi'd otherwise. .\s far as 1 know. Hint Is the only way In whlcli It ever 
came up. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have ,vou an e.vample of any oilier son of legislation 
which .vou have promoted or opjiosisl purely from the .slainlpoiiit of Hie puhlit 
good, ns expressed In secHon 2 of artlch' 2? 

Mr. DAVENPoar. I don't recall any. 

Chalrnmu Walsh. Just on the olght-lmnr law? 

Mr. Dave.npout. Not Hie eight-hour law, Init Hie rights iiml remedies of people. 
Tou know society would not exist wlthoiil a eoin i of niiiily to enjoin things 
that would eause Irreparable Injury to iiersmis. Now, courts of eipiity exist 
only to give orders forhiddliig tilings to he done, or oominandiiig; and the only 
way by which they can be made elfiK'tive is for the court to liave the power 
to punish thos!' that disoliey tliem, and long-nuiHmusl efforts have lieen made 
to take away from Ihe courts their power. Both the imwer to Issue injunctions 
In certain classes of cases and also the [anver to punish for contempt without 
the Interposition of a Jury, ami In a certain way to take away the power to 
issue Injunctions without previous notlre. 

Now, all such klml of logisintion Is what has liemi my business to, as far ns I 
could, before comnilttei'.s, oppose: but that Is all 1 know about anything else, 
other than the particular Instauee or feature of the eight-hour law. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the organization from Its inception, Mr. 
Davenport? 

Mr, Davenport. I might say yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Who drew the constitution aud by-laws? 
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Mt. Davenpmt. Well, I don't know but what I did: I can not say; I helped, 
•t any rate. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is meant In that section by Industrial freedom, and 
lor whomt 

Mr. Da\-«npobt. If you will tell roe what that means—I supiawe It Is Indu.s- 
trlal freeilom for ever,vboily. eniplo.ver or employw. 

Chairman Walsh. In what instance has the orgaidzatiou soupdit to promote 
or Impede legislation or affect the freedom of employees? 

Mr. Daventoet. It Is In repird to those thliiEs I s|s>ke of—inJnnctlon.s. roalu- 
tainiu); the power of the federal court imliniialred --to protect the freedom of 
employer and cniplojt'e. 

Chairman Walsh. In the article, referrliu; to section 1. article 3, In which 
It Is stated that no incmhership shall he made puhlic without the consent of 
the member; «hat Is the reason for that i>rovision, pleas(»'t 

Mr. Davenport. 'I'he riaison for that was that menilters w<-re timid for fear 
they would Incur the hostility of orttunizisl labor. 

Chairman Wvi.sit. Do you consldi’V It desirable sochdly lhal any liirite 
crKanlzatlon should keep It.s membership swret; that la. eiiKatte In a business 
which affects legislation or aflects lla» thoernmcut .so ch)sel.v‘t 

Mr. Davem’okt. You nlll nothe this does not say .secret, hut It shall not hi' 
made public without his coaseid. 

(thairman Wai.sii. Maybe I don’t see the distinction. 

Mr. Davenport. There Is a Kreat distinction. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .lust state It in your own way, 

Mr. Davenport. 'J'he distinction is this, that la'ohahly one-half of the member¬ 
ship would state that they were conmsted with it. Hut It shall not l>e pub- 
lishisl. 

Chairman Walsh. It Just means that it shall not he pahllsIuHl In the news¬ 
papers? 

Mr. Davenpoiit. Published Kenerally. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will ask you to .suhiall to Mr, Manly. In charge of our 
departmeiu of re.search, a list of the memlK'rshlp 

Mr. Davenport. I would have to decllue to do that. In the first plate I don't 
know it mjsolf. ami in the seeoad |ilaee- 

Chairman Walsh. That first one Is an awful sisid reason. 

Mr. Davenpokt. A siifllelerit reason. 

t.'lmlrninn Wai.sh. Is there any plaee we eotild pet a list? 

Mr. Davenport. I eao tell .\oii who would know about II, hut I don't sup¬ 
pose Ihey would want to break faith wilh Iheir meiahers. The seerelary of the 
as.stM'hitloii Is Mr, 11. I'. Ixx', of P7 Williams HHwt. Now York City, wliere the 
ofllees are. 

Chairman WAt.sit. Is Mr. Lee an attorney? 

Mr. Davem'okt. No. sir; seerolary of tho nssoelallon. The treasiirer Is Mr. 
Henry A. Potter, and he Is at 2.7 Madison Avenue, N<‘W York fllty. 

Chairman Walsh. If this Is not stsTol, would you Jmileate who you would 
be willing to tell It to or what body or what iiersons? 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t suppose they wrtald la* willlnp to give a list of It bt 
iinybtMly, hut I have no douht but whnl a very great mimber of the memiters 
would be perfectly willing to have their coniieetlon with it known. 

Chairman Wm.rh. Now, then, why Is It iiol secret. If you are not willing to 
tell anyone—If the organization Itself Is not willing to tell anyone or any (lov- 
emment body? 

Mr. Davenport. As far as a Ooverninent hotly Is eoneeriied, I think very 
likely that a Government hotly. If it was strictly neoe-ssary for the purpose—but 
I would Suppose this is gtiing a lltlle hat far. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, who woultl tlelermlne that for the Government, 
whether or not It was strirtly netx’ssnry? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I suppose that ia*rha|is the courts; I dpn’t know. But 
that, I suppose, is entirely Irrelevant to the purratses of this hearing; I don't 
know. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the Initial momhershlp fee? 

Mr. Davenport. $2.7. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you ilescribe the methods of assessment which the 
executive board may authorize the treasurer to levy? 

Mr. Davenport. The assessment shall be at the rate of $1 on each $1,000 of 
the pay roU - 
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Cliulrnmn Walsh (Interrupting). Say, I have been asked—Commissions 
Welustock has Mubmltttsl a question hero trendlngl; “Cart we Insist on the 
names any more than we could Insist on Lawson and Doyle telling us whetto 
they spent money for arms?” Is;! me say that Lawson and Doyle were two 
menitrers of the United Mine Workers of Ameriea, Involved In the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. strike In Colorado; and when we asketl them this question 
they declined to answer, lieeause there were certain Indictments pt'ndlng against 
them In the State courts of Colorado. Do you refuse to atiswer this on the 
ground that It might tend to Incriminate you? 

Mr. Davknpokt. Oh, no. 

(thulrnmii Walsh. Or furnish the link In a chain of evldeni'o that might 
lead- 

Mr. Davknpobi (Interrupting). Oh, no; not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. What ground do ycai place- it upon? 

Mr. DyviSNCoiiT. I tell .von. In the first iilaco. I am not familiar wilh the 
membershlii; I am an allorney, but aside from (hat I suppose that the actual 
memlairshlp Is IrreleMint to the snhicct. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon do not place it, then, on the ground, either, that 
it Is a confidential coinmnnicallon hctwism allorney and client? 

Mr. Davenpokt. So far as 1 am cmicerncd? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Daven'Pokt. .No. 

Chairman Walsh. Just simply for purposes or for your own purpo.ses you do 
not want us to know It? 

Mr. D.vienpoiit. Why. I do not wain lo ha\e it made pnhilc, not hecaiLse I 
do not want you to know it, so iiiiich, as it iniglit -In the esilnmtion of some of 
the raemhers— preelpitale tlie very eill against Ihem lliat they are seeking to 
avoid; and upon Hint ground 1 should suiipose Unit they would decline, so far 
ns they could legitimately, (o disclose the memhership. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we will go haik lo the question id' assessments. I 
asked .volt, please, to describe Ha- methods ol assessment which the execiitlve 
board can authorize the treasurer to Issue. 

Mr. D.vvk.npoiit. Well, at the rate of .fl on a thousand of the pay roll, no 
menilier having to pay more than .$.■()(». 

Chairman Walsh. For what pur|iose is the fund llnis collected used? 

Mr. Davenport. Oh, it Is for tlie purpose- of carrying on tlie association, pay¬ 
ing the salaries of the ollicers. and I siqipose iiaylng the attorney's fees. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wlio is on the general execiilive hoard at the iiresent 
time? 

Mr. Davenport. Well. Charles II. .Merritt, of Danbury, is the cimirmnn, and 
really I couldn’t give you the others. Oli, I tliink .Mr. Potter and .Mr. U-e, by 
reason of their inemherslilp--I think the secretary and tlie treu.surer are also 
members; but I won't be sure alioiit tlial. 

Clmirnnin Wai.sh. Please refer to section .I, article ."i, in which it is stated 
that It shall be the duty of (he hoard to classify Hie menihers of the associa¬ 
tion In such grou|is as will give reasomdde representation on the hoard to the 
dllTeri-nt chi.s.ses of Industry. 

Air. Davenport. Well. I should tliink tlmt snlliciently indicates- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well. I was going to ask ,vou a ipavstlon 
on It, and was Just going to eall .vour attention to tlmt. Winit is jour (iresent 
method of clnsslflcation? 

Air. Dvvenport. Why. for instance, in the metal Industries, hat Industries, 
carpet industries, and .so on. ’fhat is the way' the.v are classiUed. 

flhalrman Walsh. Are any of tlie ns ortls of your association kept in the city 
of Washington- 

Air. Davenport (lnterru|>tlng). Oli. no. 

Clmlrman Walsh (continuing). Or the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Davenport. No. 

Chairman Wai.8ii. Wht-re is your roll of meinhcrshiii? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I suppose tlmt the secretary treasurer In New York 
would have It. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the gentleman- 

Mr. Davenport (Interrupting). Whom I have mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. Do jou remember approximately how many industrial 
groups are now .so oIa.ssiHed7 

Air. Davenport. No: I ismUl not. Prolmhiy—I should imagine 26 or S(k 

Chairman Walsh. Ckmid you glvs the Industries? 
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Mf. Davsnpoit, I could not with nny—I know, of course- 

Chalrinim Walsh Unterrupting). The coal liulustry? 

Mr. Davenpobt. 1 don’t know whether th<>re is any such group. 

Clialrnmn W’alsh, The steel Industry? 

Mr. Dave.npokt. I don’t think there is any such group as tlmt. 

Chairman Walsh. Boot-and-shoe industry? 

Mr. Davenpobt. I doubt—I cttuldn’t tell you. 

Chairuinn Walsh. The rallroad.s? 

Mr. r>AVKNis>BT. Oh. I guess there aren't .any railroails. 

Chairman W.alsh. The oil Industry? 

Mr. P.VVENPOBT. No. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. The Metal Trailes .\s.sociallon? 

Jlr. Davenport. The what? 

Chairman Walsh. The Metal Trades .t.ssociation? 

Mr. Davenport. No; but I think there are different classes or Inanclies of 
the metal Industry. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. National Metal Trades .\ssocialion? 

Mr. Dwk.spobt. oh that has nothing to do with it. These associations are 
entirely dl.stlnct from tlmt. Nothing to do with It. 

Chairman Walsh. Who could supply this Inforinatlon to the comndssion? 

Mr. Davenport. I could not think of tinyone except Jlr. Lee, the .secretary, 
and Mr. Potter, the treasurer. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. in regard to Jlr. Jlcrritfs reconunenilatlons which 
were given to us In writing, we wotild like to get some of your views. It states 
In the recommendation that organi/.allons of workmen have been fostered and 
encouraged In this country, and the right to strike Is recognized as a nect'ssary 
defense against oiuiresslon. liy whom is it y<mr understanding that the work¬ 
men have been (mcouraged to form organizations? 

Mr. Davenport. No better answer could be made to Hint, Jlr. W’alsh, than 
the following from the decision of the Supreme Court In the Oompers case, 
the case of Compers r. Ihe Buck Stove & Itange Co. ('221 XL S., 239). The 
court said, speaking by Mr. .Tustlee Lamar: “Society Itself Is an organization 
and does not ol>J(a*t to orgaidzjiti(ais for social, religious, business, and all legal 
purposes. The law therefore recognizes the right of workingttten to unite anil 
to Invite others to join their ranks, thereby making available the strength, 
lulluence. and isiwer that come from such association. By virtue of this right, 
powerful labor uidons have been organized. Itut the very fact that It Is lawful 
to form these bislies, with multitudes of members, means that they have thereby 
acqulrisl a vast power in Ihe iiresence of which the individual may he helpless. 
This power, when unlawfully useil against one can not be met except by his 
purchasing peace as the cost of suhmitting to terms which Involve the sacrlflce 
of rights protected by the Constitution, or by standing on such rights and 
appealing to the preventive powers of a court of equity. JVhen such an apiieal 
is made it Is the duly of Covernment to protect Ihe one against the many, as 
well as the many against the one." 

But perhaps equally' giml is the statement by Ihe .Supreme Court of the 
X’nlted .States In the case of Adair v. The CiiilPd States (208, U. S., 178), 
where they were putting at rest the tiotlon that Congress could deny the right 
of labor unions to organize [reads]: 

“ Jlatdfestly any rule iirescrihisl for the conduct of Interstate commerce. In 
order to be within the comiHdency of Congress under its power to regulate 
commerce among the States, must have some real or substantial relation to or 
connection with the commerce regulated. But what possible legal or logical 
connection Is there between an employee’s membership In a labor organization 
anil tlie carrying on of interstate commerce? 8uch Relation to a labor organiza¬ 
tion can not have In Itself. In the eye of the law. any bearing upon the com¬ 
merce with which the employee Is connected by his labor and services. Labor 
associations, we assume, are organized for the general purpose of Improving or 
iietterlng the conditions and conserving the Interests of their members as wage 
earners, an object entirely legitimate and to be commendeil rather than con¬ 
demned. But surely those as.siK‘lntlons ns labor organizations have nothing to 
do with interstate commeri'e ns such. One who engages In the service of an 
Interstate carrier will. It must be assumeil. faithfully perform his duty, whether 
be he a member or not a memiter of the labor organization. His fitness for the 
jwsltlon In which he labors and his diligence In the discharge of his duties can 
not In law or sound reason depend In any degree upon his being or not being 
a memb^ of a labor organization. It can not be assumed that his fitness is 
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nssured or Ills dillgeace Increased by such memberslilp. or that he Is less fit or 
less diligent because of his not being a member of such an organization. It is 
the employee as a man and not as a member of a labor organization who labors 
in the service of an Interstate carrier.” 

Not only Is such the doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United States, but 
of every other court that I know anything about. The right of a man to Join 
a union is inherent in his personal liberty, as well as the right of a man to 
refuse to Join. In the recent case of Coppage v. Kansas (238 0. S.) this doc¬ 
trine is reaftlrmed. They not only have the right to form these associations, 
as long as they keep within the law and confine their operations to lawful pur¬ 
poses and by lawful means, but those rights are guaranteed by various consti¬ 
tutional provisions. 

Commissioner Lennon. What value is that right In the Kansas case If the 
employer, for no reason except membership, can discharge the man? 

Mr. OitvENeosT. In a union? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Davenport. Well, because the right of (he employer, of course, is equal 
with that of the employee. 

Chairman Waj-sii. Anolher rc<()mmpndntlon: In the first list of recommenda¬ 
tions we find that emphnais is phussl on the ncr'caslty for defining the rights of 
those engaged in business and giving them adeviaate protection. In what man¬ 
ner would you advise that the lights of both parties to a dispute can be more 
clearly defined? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, now, Mr. Walsh, this Is not my proiluetlon, and I would 
be unable to answer tlmt question sallsfactoiily at this time to anybody. I 
would suggest that the man who drafted this Is a very intelligent man. I think 
be has apiieansl before you- 

Chairman Wai.sii (Interrupting). He has appeared liefore us, and this is his 
testimony, and it contained many sugge.slions, and some of them, to my mind, 
of very great value; and, inn.smuch as you were the head of the legal organiza¬ 
tion, I thought—one of the objvsis of having you here was to get you to amplify 
and make It a little more definite In regard to the machinery. 

Mr. Davenport. Well, Mr. Walsh, my relations will) that a.ssociatlon are 
those' rattier of a man who takes tlie law as It Is and advisc-s as to what the 
legal rights of his people arc, and we do vviiat vve can to enforce them. Now, I 
have never given any attention to tliese broad rtKominendations made there and 
1 should—with all resimct to the commission, I think my opinion on tlmt sub¬ 
ject would not he vvortli taking your time on. I know of nothing else that Is 
useful exceiit the fact that every [icrson in this country has the right to work. 
He has a right to buy and siil his labor, and the Constitution of the United 
States, according to the decisions of the United States Supreme Court, abso¬ 
lutely protects that right from any Invasion by the legislature. That Is the 
doctrine laid down In tlie Adair case. Now, any sort of legislation that Impairs 
this rigid Is null and void, of course, lieing beyond the power of Congress or of 
the State legislature, and nnytliing tlmt would deprive the courts of the power 
to protect those rights is for ol>vlous reasons a nullity. Now, specific pieces of 
legislation here relating to tho.se matters, like the Clayton Antitrust Act or the 
Sherman Act or the Ferrw l)ill, so cidled, that has l)een udoptevl In several 
States, but I am quite willing to give such views as I might have ou those 
subjects. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the explanation I was going to make. Now, here 
is an organization formed for spev ific purposes, ns lalit down in the by-laws, 
and you are their representatives here, and you have stated that you go before 
committees of Congress and promote or oppose legislatloa 

Mr. Davenport. I don't say that I promote any legtelutlon. My entire activity 
has been directed and condned to opivostng, as far as I could, legislation which 
would dismantle the courts or strip the citizen of his rights to legal protection. 

Chairman Walsh. It tliere was a law passed, or If there was a law sought 
to be introduced or an amendment to the Conatltutlon submitted making It a 
misdemeanor for an employer to oppose the formation of labor organizations 
by discharging any man that joined one, would you feel It a part of your duty, 
under your general instructions from your organization, to oppose that law? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I don’t know as I would. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of regulatiou of labor organizations would you 
suggest, U you have any sugg^tlons? 

Mr. Davenport. Nothing but that they submit to the laws. The fact of the 
business Is 1 would not recommend any change In any law. I am that fos- 
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iffised gentleman who thinks that existing laws are snfflcient to deal with all 
these matters. 

Chairman WitJSH. Do you Uilnk labor organizations shouitl be regulated by 
statute law? 

Mr. pAVESPoar. Well, to a very llnilted extent; tliat l.s my own iniiivlduttl 
Dplnlon. , 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think euii'loyers' nsstH'liitions slemld be K'gulated 
by statute taw? 

Mr. Dave.xpobt. Further than they are? 

Clmirman Walsh. In any way? 

Mr. Davkni-oet. Oh, yon know, all orgnnizalioiw are umlerji geneial law. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am asking .vou now - 

Mr. Davenport (Inlernipting). No; not six-dlieiUlj. no. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you said you thi>ught labor organizullons might, to 
a llmite«l extent? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I don't know that—I don’t know hut I wouhl qualify 
that, and perhaps retract It. I would let them be Just as tlioy are nailer the 
laws to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you favor Incorporation of labor unions? 

Mr. Davenport. From the standpoint of Hie laboring inaii't 

Chairman Walsh. From tlie stand|«iint of tlie pnliiic good, we will say. llrst. 

Air. Davenpoet. Well, now, yon know tlie .\meriean Federation of latbor— 
you may not know It. but for many jears one of their iilanks was In favor 
of the Incorporation of labor unions. Mr. lA-nnon will remember that. Hut 
for a good many years tliey have ahandoneil timt idea. Now, If I was a mem¬ 
ber of a labor union iHiiiaps 1 would finor llio Ineorpoi-alion of It for the 
reason, as at present toUmlary associations, Ihe Indhlduul memhers, are 
resjionslhlo ix'rsonally for the acts of the ollicors done within the scope of their 
employment and tlie business ef llie association, the same as any otlier. 

That Is the prlueiple, you know, that underlies tlie decision In the Danbury 
hatters' case. If a ialior union was incorporated, llic olllcers <»f the luimr 
union would not be, in the sensi* tlmt they are to-day, the olllcers of the mem- 
ix'ra; hut, .speaking hroadlj, I don’t helieie I would favor, myself, personally, 
a law requiring Incorporation of labor unions. I would come around to the 
same view that Mr. Goiiqx-rs and other.s contend for on that ground. 

(Miairman Wai.sii. I’orsoually, you .s,iy you would not favor UV 

Mr. Dave.xport. I ilon’t tldiik I would. 

Cliairman Walsh. As a laemlicr of a labor union? 

Mr. DaveM’okt. If 1 was a menilier of a labor union. I would favor It for 
personal prolection against the unlawful acts of my owa ollh-ers. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, as an eiiqiloyer, or from the employer's stand¬ 
point, would you favor the Incorpondbm of lalior unions? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, for the same reason, Ihe rights and privileges of an 
employer againat- the unlawful acts of Hie members of Hie labor union are 
much greater now than they would be if they were Incorporated; and It would 
confine Its redress sulistuntlully to the means and pro|ierty of the union, the 
same as against that of a corisiratlon. To-day every one of the 2,000,000 mem¬ 
bers of the Amerieiin Federation of I.alioi- wlio owns a piece of property Is 
responsible to any person Injured by Hie olllcers of that organization In and 
about the business of Ihe ns-soL’Iation, Just the same as any other person. 

The only distinction between the liability of the members of a voluntary 
association ami the memliers of a partnership Is Hd.s, that the members con¬ 
stitute the officers of the assooluthin their agents to act In and about their 
business; that is the only disHnetion. Now, we will supisrae with a labor 
union that a person is lnjure<l by the officers of tlie American Federation of 
Labor In something done In and about the business of the association, every 
individual member is liable in damages for that. If you care to have me give 
you the cases, I will do so. 

But that, of course, was the principle established or recognized In the case 
of Isjcwe V. Lawler, the Danbury hatters’ case. Now, here Is exactly what was 
done In that case. I brought that suit 

Mr. Loewe’s business had been Injured and substantially destroyed by the 
acts of the officers of the ITnited Hatters. Upon the principle that every prin¬ 
cipal Is responsible for the acts of his agent done within the scope of his em- 
ploymoit, and in end about tbe business of his employer, why, I claimed that 
the lodtvldnal members of tlie onion are responsible, and that their property 
conld be taken to respond. ^ I picked out 290 members of the union who 
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haU property an*] brought suit directly against them on tlie seventh section of‘ 
the Sheriuim Antitrust Act. That was contested throughout until It was 
finally tUvUliHl by the Supreme Court. Under the circumstances of that caae, 
the individual incniberH were responsible for the acts of their officers, and any 
organization—labor organization—which has in its constitution a provision for 
boycotting, every member is responsible for the acts of the officers, not for 
what some otlH’r memiier may have done, but for the acts of the officers. 

Chairman Walsh. IK) you think, Mr. t>aveniM)rt, that It was intended that 
the Shormnn antitrust law sliould apply to labor organizations at the time of 
Its passage? 

Mr. I>AVENi»oRT. Surely; it is so expressly decided by the Supreme Court 
Anyone that ever examined the history of those debates, and there Is a volume 
accessible to the commission, will see tbal. 

Coiniulssioner Lknnon. I had the pleasure of Interviewing Senator Sherman 
and Senator IMumb and a large number of gcntlcmon in tlie Senate at the 
time, and they did inU look niuui it that way. 

Mr. Davkncobt. Whi^li one dbl you interview Mr. ,SlH*rman about, the one 
he introduced? 

Commissioner I.knnon. Yes. 

Mr, Davenport. TIuu is mu ihe one that was passed, althougii It hears his 
name. 

If you want to sec the hl.story of tliat matter, you have only to refer to the 
case of Loeue r. iaiwier IJ. S.) where, In that <'ase in the Supreme Court, 
we debated tills question, and we prtMluewl the recoi*ds. and the otlier side 
made their nmtimtions; and tlie Sui»reme Court, after careful con.shleratlon, 
said that the histo?‘y sliow«'<l It was the intention, and indeed you could not—it 
would not ho u woi kalile statute unli*ss it was so lnt(*ndHl, 

Coinmlsshmer I.ka.non. 1 do not want to set aside tla*Ir view, but I liave my 
own view of tliat. 

Mr. 1 )a\km'ort. Sure; hut in *uir church, liinve\(‘r, wiieiiover the highest 
authority sjieaks we acquiesce. 

Chairman Wai.sii. We liave asked many of tlie legal geidiemeii and legal 
educators who ha\c bivn before us tills question, whh h I would like to ask 
yon, “Wliat do you think the altitude of the courts of this country Is toward 
labor disputes? Do they .show, as a wlmlc, bins one way or the otlicr? ” 

Mr. I>AVKNPORT. Not a particle, ns far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. You havi' fouml tliem, so far as you liuve observed, to he 
perfectly fair? 

Mr. Davumkirt. Yes. I have known more or less about tlie legislation in 
eourt.s for 15 years. The first casi* I ev(‘r had, Mr. o'(’onnell, followeil the 
strike of the machinists—was It In 1901 or 1900—for the nine-hour day? 

Comnikssloncr (>’(\)nnkll. 15K)1. 

Mr. D.vvenpobt. From tliat tiim* on I have had occasion to follow that, and 
ns far us I know, Mr. Walsh, they arc ahsolutcly iuqtartlai.'us their tiuth re¬ 
quires them to 1 ) 0 . 

Chairmau Walsh. Do >i»u consider tlie hoycofi sliould In any way he i*e- 
straiiUNl by statute law? 

Mr. Pavem*()ht. Furtlicr than it Is now? 

Obairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr, Davenport. It Is ri'strulncd by statute law now. 

Chairman Walsh. CIve me a typical example. 

Mr. Da\’ENPort. Tlie Danbury hatters’ case Is one. 

Chairman Walsh. Outslih* of the Sherman Act? 

Mr. Davenport. (Ml there are several statutes—antll)oycott statutes— in force 
In States, liiit tlie eommoii law is enough for that. 

Chairman Walsh. Von would not suggest any legislation along that line, 
then? 

Mr. Davenport. Dli. no. 

Clmiruian Walsh, What Is tlie position of your association In regard to the 
legality of what Is calMl by the employers the ‘‘close<l .shop”? 

Mr. Dave.nport. It wouUl be lin|)o.ssible for me to say what the position of the 
assix'lntlon Is. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your own opinion? 

Mr. Davenport. My own opinion is that as Illustrated by the lust decision of 

the Supreme Court of the United States In Coppage r. Kansas (236 U. S.,-). 

Apart from all qni^stions of monopoly, and apart from all questions that affect 
the public, a man lias a right to hire anybody but union men, and a union man 
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•iiM a right to refuse to work tor anybotljr but union men. ami the closed sliop 
Is absolnteljr verified, so far as that phase of it is concerned, by the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. That is the sum and substance of the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Pitney in the case of Coppage v. Kansas. But when you come to 
questions outside of that, where you have got a muno|K>ly, other questions 
come in; but, as a general proix)8ltlou, men have the right to refuse to work for 
an employer that employs other than union men, .ind likewise tlie employer has 
a right to say, “ I will employ no one but union men," or “ I will employ no 
one but nonunion men." 

It is so fundnmentaHy buttressed in the Constitution that 1 am surprlseil 
that nnylKKly takes any illlTerent view ai>out It. 

Chairman VVai-sh. Any different view than what? 

Mr. Davenpobt. That the closcsl shop Is strictly legal. Now, we can not. on 
these, subjects, have any belter authority than the Supreme Court, btH-atise they 
are the hast word on the subject. In this case of Coppnge r. Kansas Mr. Justice 
Pitney stild: 

“Can it 1)0 doubted that a labor organization—a voluntary association of 
working men—has the Inherent ami coiistilutional right to deny membership to 
any man who will not agree that during sucli inemliershlj) he will not accept 
or retain employment in company with nonunion men? Or that a union man has 
the constitutional right to di'cllne prolTcrcd <'ni|ilo,\ mciit unless the em|ilo,ver 
will iigret" not to employ any nominhm men? VVe refer, of e(airse, to agreeim'iits 
mn<le voluntarily and without eoerelon or dtire.ss ns between the parties. And 
we have no reference to questions of monoiady or interference with the rights 
of third parties or the general p)iblic. The.se iinolvc other constileratlons re¬ 
specting which we intend to Intimate no opinion." 

But in a free country a man has the tight to say who he will work for, and 
state the terms on which he will work, anil the employer has a right to say who 
he will employ, and state the terms, and no legislation Is jiossible that Interferes 
with that right. 

Of course there .are other phases of the iiiatler where there might, ns for In¬ 
stance In the case of Connors r. Connoly—where the principle of monojioly 
comes In, dei iiUal by the suprente court of Coimei-ticut, and iierlmps you will 
Iiermit me to refer to that; It Is the case of Connors r, Connoly (.S(l Conn., 600). 
That Is wiiere the closed shop had gone so far It bad monoimly of the Industry 
In that community. The court said: 

“ Where the agreement is one that takes in an entire Industry of any con- 
sideriible proportion In a community so that it operaic.s generally in that 
community to prevent or to seriously deter craftsmen from working at their 
ciaft or workingmen obtaining emplo.)menl under favorable conditions without 
Joining a union. It is contrary to public policy.” 

And the wiiole matter is eJaborateil. 

Those are collateral, of course, to the queslloti the (iiairmnn puts to me. 

I say if there is anything established by the divisions of the Supreme Court 
of the Unlted States and of every other court I know anything about, the right 
of a man to work—the right of a man to accept or detiine employment—tho 
right of a man to employ or not employ any ih'Isou can not js)ssibly he invaded 
by any legislation that the commission couhl reiommend. either State or Fed¬ 
eral. The right of the closed shop entered Into freely between the employer 
and the employee Is as secui’e as the Government Itself. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you familiar with the general purpose, and nature of 
the British trades disputes net? 

Mr. Davenport. Not particularly. I l)ave heard it rwnl, as far as that is 
concerned. I do not think your commission could go very far in recommenda¬ 
tions along that line, l)eeause of constitutional difficulties. 

Chairman Wai-sh. I was going to ask you to make whatever comment you 
have in n«ind, Mr. Uavenprt, with regard to both the desirability or constitu¬ 
tionality of similar legislation in the United States. 

Mr. Davenpobt. Speaking generally, we have a written constitution, both 
State and Federal. The Feili'rnl Constitution says that no man shall be de- 
prlve<l of his liberty or property without due process of law. The same pro¬ 
vision is insertetl in the fourteenth amendment, so far ns the Stat»« are con- 
cernetl, that fourteenth amendment providing, “ Nor deny to any person equal 


protection of the law." 

Now, any legislation which conflicts with those provisions Is, of coui^ a 
nullity. Not until the Constitution is amendtsl ami those provisions .stricken 
out would any legislation which had that effect be valid In this country, whereas 
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In Eaglml they have no constilution and the will of PMtment is suprenK 
li/uJ fiiosp provi.siojis of iJie trades disputes act. wfiicft rmore the proteriioi 
t/iaf propfrt.v of the imllridual has in this country, whicft fiey TPouid have 
over there, wouhl not be of nny avail here; and I think when your honorabh 
commission comes to report on this matter and you look Into tee matter you 
w/// dnd that for the same reason ffte Clayton Antitrust Act will not be worth 
the pttper it Is written on If that contention is made In behalf of it by thefrkswla 
or supporters of the measure. So that lejjlslatlon along these lines Is a waste 
of time unless you can recommend some constitutional amendment which shall 
take out of tiie Constitution the provision that no per^n shall be deprived of 
his life, JII)oi*ty, or properly without due process of law. If you take that out, 
you will be in the sanie situation. Now, If you take that out, you will be In 
the same situation that they are In England. 

Now, I do not know exactly that what 1 wouhl like to say to the commission 
on this Bubje<*t would be piwtinent. Of course, I am nothing but a practicing 
lawyer, and my business Is to try cases, and, as I have said, so far as I represent 
this association, to oppose tin* legislation such as I have (ies(nibe4l: but, uism nty 
word, If I was in yotir iH>slti<»n and was cuIUnI upon to make some practical 
recommendation as to changes In the existing law, I would not know what to 
recommend. 

Take, for instance, the law as It Is left by the Clayton antitrust hill—am I 
going over the time? 

Chairman Walsh. No; you may proctHMl. 

Mr. Davenport. For 10 years I have appt^red l>efore committees- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). It Is close to tlie time 4if ailjourninent. and 

1 think we had hett(‘r adjouim Jd this point, ns some of the commissioners will 
have some questions to ask you. Please resume the stand at 2 oN hwk. 

The commission will now stand adjourne<l until 2 o’clock this nfterinMm. 
(Whereupon, at 32.30 o’chak. Friday. May 14. 1915. a rc<-ess was taken until 

2 o’clock.) 

An'FR KKCKS.S—2 P. M, 

Clinlmmn Walsh. I guess we may pnwHMl now. Mr. Davenport. 

Mr. Davenport. There is a question propoumled. or sent to me. as to what I 
think about the social and wmomlc efl^s t of Injumdlons, Well, I snpi»ose that 
is Impliedly <‘ontimMi to labor. 

Chairman Wai.8H. Y4*a. sir; It is Intended to be confinwl to that. 

Mr. Davenport. Now, p<'rsonally, anil from my exi>erleiK'e in n>atter.s. I tldnk 
they RPC of the grent4*st good socially and economically, and I only n^gret that 
any kind of limitation of the Jurlsflhalon of ihe Supreme (Nairt with Injunction 
processes Is a\allable. Of course. It is idle to talk about taking away the 
right to i.ssue Injunctions and to pnrfecf the rights of a man to work, or the 
right of a man to sell his labor, or the right of a maii to bny it. The Supreme 
C(»urt in the Adair case says that Is a property right, ns well as a right of lib¬ 
erty. that is proteotwl in the (’onstitudon from Invasion by any legislative 
authority, and so In regard to a right of a party to go into a court of equity, 
when the court Is cIotinMl with general eipilty ixnvers to prottn't his property or 
his proi>erty rights. It is invulnerably protected by the Constitution, but there 
is another as|»ect about the thing, from my exi>erien(*e, that leads me to think 
that If in some way that pr<M-ess o<nihl be cxtendJMl it would bo very beneficial. 

I want to tell you a little hit about what is calletl the Danbury hatters’ case. 
You know the labor unions, particularly tlie AmerU an Federation of Labor, have 
always uphehl the right (o boycott; that it Js n fimdaniental constitutional right 
of a man to boycott, and what nny man may do, or a number of men may do; 
for a great many years, ever since the organisation of the American Federation 
of Ijibor. and of course, I supiwse, for a great many years before that, the prac- 
tlc*e of the Imycott has Inxm, you might sny, fundamental with unionism; that 
a man had a right to work for another, that he had a right to trade with him, 
and that what one could do a groat manj' could do, and so forth. The conse¬ 
quence was that the laboring |x‘ople of this <*ountry, especially those that were 
associated in what is calietl organised labor, l>ellevtxi religiously that they had 
a ri0tt to boycott. Now, the union hatters of North America have been for a 
great many years engaged in a campaign to unionise all hatters’ shops, make 
tliem closed shops, and they have very largely succeeded, and they bad used the 
boycott ns an Instrument to do it—both the primary and what is called the 
secondary boycott. Well. In the camiwign they came to Mr. Loewe. Mr. TiOewe 
was a small manufacturer of hats in Danville, and ran an open simp. The ina> 
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Hlty ot hlB eoiploye* belonged to the union hatters’ union, but the others dtd 

oti and they had worked for him a great many years. The oAlcers of the 
union went to Ur. Loewe and said, “ Here, we want to have yon unionize your 
shop; all men In-the nutklng and linl.shliig department belong to the union.” 
And Mr. Loewe declined. 

Now, so far as I know, from the beginning to the end of that long contest, 
which was In the courts for 13 years, there was not a particle of animosity on 
tile part of the members of the union toward Mr. Loewe, nor a iiartlcle of 
animosity or feeling on the part of Jlr. Isanve toward the union. Here 
seemed to lie the cojltkion; Jlr. Loewe said, “I will not dlsi-hurge those men, 
because they work for me, and I claim the right to run an open shop.” And 
they said, “If you don’t, we will nniki* you. and we will make you by the use 
of the boycott,” And with the result that they pulled out the union men, and 
then the nonunion men were jireventwl from niumifucturlng hula, and they 
sent out their men tliroughout the country with a view to stopping the sale 
of his hats, and with the result that they elowsi up Ids business practically, 
and he sustained a damage of perhaps !f2(K.l,(X)d. After It bad been running 
a little while, Jlr. Lis'wc put a nothe in llie |m|s-rs Informing the unions and 
sent It to every hiitler In Piinvllle that he would hold them responsible for 
damages If they continued for anything they did In the way of Injuring his 
hUBlness. They p.-iid no atteidlon to it. iwldeiitly helleving that they had a 
right to do what they ilid. nml it ended finally after the thing had been going 
on for a year, Jlr. Loewe had sustained a loss at tliat time of iterliaps In 
the neighborhood of y.’io.dot)- 

Commissioner Wkinstimk. IIow inmli? 

Jlr. l>.\VKM’ORT. I'lfty tlionsand dollars, I tlUnk. Btit It became necessary 
for bim to seek tlie aid of tlie courts for protection or be rulnwL Now, If the 
state of law' stioh, and lliere was no limit on tlie .inrlsdietlon of tlie Kmleral 
court to have Interfered In that inalter, tliese parlies could have been brought 
into court, a hearing could Imvi' lieen Imii. Hie rigid or wrong of the mutter 
determimsl, and a decree of tlie court btsm had. We did ultimately go Into 
the circuit court of ('alirornia and ohtuin an Injnm tioii tliere, and so far as 1 
know the unions otiseriisl it. But that was too late. 

Now. wlmt Is tlie coiiHcquenee? TItese men went on, and In what condition 
w’cre they plaeeil? In the unfortunate condition timt tliey are Individually 
and personally respoiisihle for Hie amount of the judgment Hmt was rendered, 
$2.'i2.000 with Interest. 

Had tlie court had the power to have lirouglit tliat matter to a htuid by 
Injunctive process, these iieople would liave hw-n free, absolutely, from all this 
heavy expense and burden. Now, I can not help hut ladlcve that If the In¬ 
junctive proei>ss Imd Is'en effectively nvailidile in Hiat case Hie result would 
have iieen In every way desiriilite. and Hmt Hiese {ssiiile who are now eoiifronted 
with the loss of Hielr property uiile-ss the union takes care of them, which it 
agreeil to do wlieii tlie suit was eommeneed -all Hmt would lm\e lieeii avoided. 
Now', so much for a partieuliir private case. 

Now, I niiist say I think the dootriiie is- 

Commissioner (t'Cox.vKt-i.. Are .loii not In error wlieii you say Hint the union 
agreed to It? Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Davknpokt. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnki.i,. Have you aiiyHiliig you could file wlHi tlie com¬ 
mission— 

Mr. Davenpobt (Interrupting). Tills is tlie way It was, Jlr. CoinmlKSloner: 
When the suit was lironglit and returned to court we had garnisheed about 
3^,000 of bank dcfioslts and had attnchisl the homes of 230 men. The oflleers 
of the union sent to each liefendant a letter in which they agreed that If they 
would turn over the management of the salt to them they would conduct the 
suit and pay all expenses and pay any judgment that might be rendered In the - 
case. That was noc-epted hy the people. Now. of course, those people have a 
legal and enforceable contract against the L’ldtisl Hatters to prote<-t them. 

Commissioner 0 ’Conxf,i.l. I thought you were referring to the American 
Federation of I.abor. 

Mr. Daventost. Well, the American Federation of Labor came Into It later, 
and In this way: After the decision by the Supreme Court In February, 1908, 
that If we could sustain the allegations of the complaint In the Danbury 
hatters’ ease, we w’ould be entitled to damages. At the Denver convention In 
November, 1908, a resolution was passed reciting the fact that the Supreme 
Court had so held and pledging the union end these 250 men such moral and • 
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finanolnl support ns was necessary, and Instructing the executive council to 
carry it out when the time curoe> After 1909 the American Federation of t^abor 
con(1ncte<I the defense. These Individual defendants never have had to ^y a 
dollar. Their expenses w1ien they were testifying In their own behalf were 
paid by the union—first by the hatters and then by the American Federation 
of Labor—their own legn! expenses were paid. Well, as I say, they have a 
binding legal ngre(*njent against tlie United Hatters. But, I suppose, as against 
the Anierl<*nn Fe<lerntlon of Labor that w'ould be hartlly true. But If any 
of those defendants have to pay, or have their property taken, they can fall 
back upon tiie union by reason of tliclr written agrK'iuent with the union. 

So much for a particular and private case. 

Well, now, we all know what situation arose at the time of the great railroad 
strikes In 1S93, ami how the matter came to the Supreme Court; and I want 
to read what the Supnnne Court said about the ndvlsnhlilty and the advantage 
of proceeding by way of ln.Jun<*tlon. In re Debs (158 U. S. Appeal, 507) Mr. 
Justice Brewer, In giving llie opinion of the court, .said (reading]; 

We find In the <jplni<»n of the Supreme a qimtatlon from the t(‘Stl- 

niony given by one of the <lefeji(lanN bcfoi'i? tills strike commission, which is a 
mifficlent answer to this suggestion”— 

That is, that It was Inailvlsable to resort lo the Injunctive process In that 
situation, rikmtlnues reading:] 

‘‘As soon as th(* employees Pmnd we were arrested and taken from the 
scene of action, they became de!noni!l7.ed. and that ended the strike. It waa 
not the soldiers that ended the strike; It was not the old brotherhoods that 
ende«l the strike; 11 was simply the TMiltod States courts that ended the strike. 
Our men were In a position that never wouhl have l)ot'n shaken under any 
circumstance's If w(‘ had lu'cn |)ermlt(e«l to remain on the field among them. 
Once we were taken from the scene of action and restrained from sending 
or Issuing orders or answering questions, then the minions of the 
corporation would he put to work. 

“Oiir head(piart('rs were temporarily demoralized an<l abundonefl, and we 
couhl not answer any tnesHng<'s. The men went ba<*k to work, and the ranks 
were broken, and the strike was hnjken up, not by the Army, and not by any 
other iM)wer, but simply and solely by the action <>f the Unltetl States courts 
restraining us from discharging oiir duties jis <*flicei‘s nn<l representatives of 
our employees.” 

Nfov, the court had i>olnfed out the Illegal nature of tlie consplra<*y In which 
they were engage<l. Now. they proceeil In this way- 

Commissioner WKrNsTo<K (Interrupting). Pardon me. When yon say, “They 
were engaged,” whom do you have reference to when yon say “they”? 

Mr. Davknport. The ofllcers of the railroad nnh>n. 

Commissioner 0.\rrictson. Don’t y<»u mean the old .Amerh'an Uallway T’^nlon? 

Mr. Davknpobt. Yes; not the brotherhood, but the old .Vmerlean Hallway 
Union. 

Commissioner Awhtox. Debs and his parly? 

Mr. D.\vknp()RT. Yes. .Tu'ith’c Brew(*r proceeds frcjuling) : 

“Whatever single Individuals may have thought or planned, the great body 
of thost' who were engaged in these transactions contemplated neither rebellion 
nor revolution, and when. In the <lu(* order of legal proceedings, the question of 
right and wrong was snbmitttMl to tlie (‘o\irts, nml by them decided, they UQ- 
hesttntlugly yielded to their decisions. Tlie our<*ojno, by the very testimony of 
the defendants, attests I he wlsd<nn (»f the coiirst' piirsued by the Government, 
and that It was well not to oppose forre simply by force, but to Invoke the 
Jurisdiction and Judgment of those tribunals to wlmm by the Constitution and 
In ncconlance witli the setthMl conviction of all citizens la eommltte<i the deter¬ 
mination of quwtlon.s of rigid and wrong lH*twoen liidlvlduaks, masses, and 
States. 

“ It must be borne in mind that this bill was not simply to enjoin a mob 
and mob vloleia'e. It was not a bill to command a keeping of the peace, much 
less was Its purport to restrain the defendants from nbandimlng whatever 
employment they wore engaged In. The right of any laborer, or of any number 
of latHwers, to quit work was not challengetl. The scope and purpose of the 
bill was only t«> restrain forcible obstructions of the highways along which 
Interstate commerce travels and malls are carrlotl. And the facts set forth at 
length are only those facts which tendeil to show that the defendants were such 
obstructions.” 
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Now, the point «s to that Is this: How much better It Is to have resort to 
A court of equity to hear and pass upon the rlahts of the parties than to force 
them either Into a contest with the civil authority In the shape of the police, 
and, If necessary, the military resources, or to full baede upon a suit In damaaes, 
which can only be heard after a long time, and then ultimately result In a 
great loss to the defendants If they arc successful. So It seems to me, In my 
personal opinion. If I was the lawmaker and I could do It, I would say, as Mr. 
Justice Brewer has said In some address once, that It would be wise and bene¬ 
ficial socially, economically, and In every way to extend the powers of courts 
of equity rather than to restrict them. 

. Well, now, there Is another aspect of this matter that I thought would be 
well to speak of. In view of some of the questions that have been asked, and that 
Is In regard to the existing procedure in the Kederal courts, In the matter of 
Injunctions, and In the matter of contempt proceedings, and It was aliout that 
that I was about to talk when the a<IJourimiciit was had. rerhnps you gentle¬ 
men have not followed or had particular occasion to know wlnit Is the precdso 
BltnatioD In which those matters arc left by the existing Federal l(>glHliitlon. 

You know, at the time of the Debs case It was claimed by the unions tlmt a 
man was entitled to trial by Jury in conlempt cast's, and Mr. IVbs asketl for 
trial by Jury In that ease, which was dcnicil, anti the Supremo Court sustained 
that action. 

For 10 years I was before commlftoes of the House and Si'nnte, resisting the 
enactment of laws which would attempt to change the method of trial by Jury 
In contempt cases, and It was the contcntlnn of Mr. (jompers ami those asso¬ 
ciated with him that It was a constitutional right for a man to havo a trial by a 
Jury In a proceeding of that kind, ami they steadily took that position until 
about a year ago. 

In the next place It was the contention of tlie unions there that there should 
be—that an Injunction should not be IssikhI to restrain an act which was a 
crime, because that was an invasion of the right of trial by Jury, too; aud they 
steadily adhered to that position until a year or two ago, when, to ray surprise, 
they abandoned all those positions and took up the position that a court had a 
right to enjoin the commission of a crime, and that In Government cases like 
the Debs case that there should be no trial by Jury la contempt cases. And It 
finally took shape in what Is known as the Clayton antitrust bill. In some of 
Its provisions. Now, that bill explicitly recognizes Uk' right of the courts to 
Issue tnjnnctlons to restrain acts which are crimes, provided they affect the 
right of property, etc., and that expressly grants to the Federal court, in coses 
like the Debs ease, the right to have n trial by Jury In contempt cases. It Is an 
absolute abandonment by those gentlemen of the position for which they had 
always contended. 

Now, so far as I can understand that bill. It has not made any change In the 
law—the substantive provisions of the law—In regard to the right to Issue 
Injunctions or the right to proceed to try cases—contempt cases—without a Jury. 
There are, as I say, these specific cxcmi'llons In regard to the Government cases 
like the Debs ca.se; but they put in that bill something that I think ought not to 
have been put In any bill yet. Mr. Gonipers clamorerl for the passage of that 
bill, and I understood he had the support of the labor unions In this country, 
and that Is this; That when a man Is brought up for the violation of an injunc¬ 
tion, the court having tried him, can not only sentence him to Jail, and not only 
fine him a fine as a punishment, but can also fine him the amount of the dam¬ 
age he has done the party complaining or any other party. Any person who 
violates an Injunction under the Clayton hill—for Instance, If he were to bum 
up a railroad car that had $50,000 worth of property In It—he can be fined. 
$50,000 In addition to the other fine, and he can be sent to Jail to pay that fine— 
until that Is paid—for the benefit of the party; and under the pardoning of the 
President there Is no power to pardon for such an offense. 

Now, that Is a provision In the existing law which I think la so drastic and 
cruel, whether you apply It to labor men or to anybody else, that It ought not to 
be retained In the law. 

Well, I guess I have said about all there Is to say. 

Cbalruan Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell wishes to nsk you some questions. 

Commissioner 0'CoNNBr.r» Of course, what you ere telling us Is your own con¬ 
struction of the Clayton law? 

Mr. DAVBMPt«T. Yes, of course- 

OoDUdlssloner O’Cohme^ (Interrupalng). There ore no decisions on it? 

83819*—S. Doc. W 64-1—vol 11—--88 
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* Mr. Davbkpobt. No. 

Coromisoloner O’CoNNEtL. Then It Is your own construction of the law? 

Mr. Daviwpost. There can be no auestlon about It, because It reads only one 
ws^. 

fJumnilfisloner O’Oonnell. But It Is your construction of the law? 

Mr. Davsnpost. Yes; but let me show you about that [reads]: 

“ If the accuse<l shall be found guilty, judgment shall be entered accordingly, 
prescribing the punishment, either by line or Imprisonment or Imth, In the discre¬ 
tion of the court. Such tine shall be iiald to the United States or to the com¬ 
plainant or other party Injured by the act constituting the contempt or may, 
where more than one Is so damaged, l)e divided or apportioned among them 
os Ote court may direct: but in no case shall the flue to lie paid to the United 
States exceetl. In case the accused Is a natural person, the sum of one thousand 
dollars, nor shall such punishment exceetl a term of six months.” 

Now, In case of a fine payable to the United States of 311.00(1 there Is a 
further flue of $50,000 for burning the car or blowing up a building or any¬ 
thing of that kind, and that Is the property of the com)ilalnant, and the pardon¬ 
ing power of the President does not extend to that phase of It, 

OomndsslomT O’0onnki.i„ 1 understand, when you were discussing the ques¬ 
tion of i)osslbIe extension of the right of Injunction—I am not sure that I get 
your meaning right; do I understand that you hold that the employer has the 
lU'oiperty right In the workman? 

Mr. IlAVKNPOBT. No; but he has a property right In his business; he has a 
protierty right in Ids contracts with his workmen. That Is the doctrine, you 
know. In the Adair case. 

Uommlssioner O’UoNNEnL. His contract, then, would lie on the so-calh'd otien 
shop, that he agreed to |)ay a man so much money for so many hours of labor? 

Mr. rUvENVOKT. But, here, suppose 1 have a (smtruct with a man to work 
for me for a moidh, we will any. That Is a contract right in him and In me. 
That Is the same In Its relation to the law and the Constitution as If It was a 
horse. .\nd Congivss can not lake away from the cmirts the power to Issue 
an Injunction to preserve those rights. And If you care to have me do so, I 
will Insert In my revised remarks the authority that ('stahllshtsl that. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEi.t. We would be glad to htive them, 

Mr. Davenport. It Is not a contract right In the tnan, imt it la the sacred 
right of everybody. I would like to read what the Suprmr.e Court of the 
United States said. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, It Is better Just to give the gisi of it. 

^Tr. Davenport. I wilt stick It In. 

Cniumlasioner O’Conneij- You say a man has a contract If be works for you 
a month? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes. sir. 

Comudssloner O'Connell. Supposing the 2.50.000 workers in the United 
States Steel Co. were employed on a day, or so much a month, or so much an 
bonr? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Oomnilssloner O’Connell. There Is no written contract? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkli. Do you mean to say that that employer has a 
property right in those men to prevent them from going on strike, by Injunction? 

Sir. Davenport. No, sir; he could not prewnt them from striking unless he 
had a contract with Ihtmi, but he can go into a court of eipilty and get a re¬ 
straining order prohibiting ontslders from Interfering with their relations, on 
the basis of the property right or rights of a pectmlary nature. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did I understand you to say that there was no 
strike—all strikes were Illegal where there was a coercive attachment with 
them? In other words, where It meant to etwree the employer Into doing 
something? 

Mr. Davenport. In substance, something that he had the right, the legal 
right to do. Now. not wh(>re they merely quit and leave, but where they (lo 
the other things. In other words, the right to strike Is not an absolute right. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Con you conceive of a strike of any character that 
has not for its purpose the coercion of an employer to do something? 

Mr. Davenport. I can conceive of It. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. I would be glad if yon would enlighten ns. 

Mr. Datenpobt. A man who don’t want to work for another man—or men— 
can quit collectively or separately.' 
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OommUsIoner O’Cohneu. That would not neo«s8arUy take a strike to quit? 

Mr. Davsnpo»t. That would be a strike, would It not? 

Oouuulssloner O'Oonnbu.. Would you consider the question of a man asktni 
them for awlncrease of wages a strike? 

Mr. DAVkioyoBT. No, sir; not unless he didn't want to do It 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. If they strike to eomjtel him to do It- 

Mr. Davenpoet. Then you put another phase of the matter In. It Is well 
Illustrated by Mr. Justice llarlim in tlie case of Thomas v. Oakes. Take rail 
road employees. Those men now under eontracl. of course, and every mar 
not In such a situation that by ceasing to do work he endangers life, or some 
thing like that has a right to quit. An<l they have a right to quit togidhar, 
but If their purpose Is to tie up tlie road—— 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is the Northern Puclllc inse? 

Mr. Oavenpobt. Yes, sir—why. It Is an unlawful eoinhlnatlon. Of course, 
when we are talking about enjoining a man from striking, wo have to re- 
meml)er also that under the ihlrteenth amendment Involuntary sorvltuilc li 
prohibited In this country. All the horses and the king's men ean’l mmiiel o 
■nan to wiwfc for an employer, yet the courts cun enjoin men from iierHuadlU) 
men to quit, or ordering men to quit, or doing anything Involved In the enrvyliig 
cut of ail Illegal eoinhlnatlon. i’erlm|)s 1 am not answering the question. 

Ccmnilssioner O’Connei.i,. Yes; It Is very Interesting. 

Now, Mr. Havenport, this coiiiinission, aiiiong otlier things, is iiiillmrljMi 
under the law which has crcuttsl It, to make investigations into a iinmlter o; 
things, and among them la the growth of associations of employers of wage 
earners, and the effect of such associations iqioii the relations hetwevn em¬ 
ployer and employee. It take It that your association, the Anti-noyeott Asso¬ 
ciation, is an assoi-iation of employers? 

Mr. Davenpoiit. Well, I suppose so. 

Commissioner <>’Co\nki,i,. .And it comes wittiln the scope of what Is lueiint 
liei-e by assot-latlons of employers? 

Mr. Davenport. I think probably It would. 

Commissioner O'Con.nei.i.. And because of such I will ask you some questlom 
along that line. 

Y’oti said you could not give us the itnmes of the memhers. Can you give us 
the niimher of the inemhers of your assiM-iatlon? 

Mr. Davenpoet. What, with (iefinltenras? 

CoinmI.ssioner OTonnei.!. No; approxiimitely. 

Mr. Davenpoet. I would Imagine .'iOO . 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. Does the Aiitl ltoyoott Association have relatlonn 
with other associations, such as the National Maiiufneturers’ Assoclntloii? 

Mr. Davenpoet. None whatever. What do you mean by relations? There Is 
no connection whatever. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. I will ask the question, do you exolmnge iiiformtf 
tlon with them? 

Mr. Davenpoet. Well, I guess the bulletins. 

Commissioner CConneli,. For instance, I understand the National Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association iimliitiiin a legal depurtimnt the same as your ussis-latlon' 

Mr. Davenpoet. I think they do. 

Commissioner Ct’CoNNKi.i,. Does your legal department ext-hange as to what 
you are doing, and how you ure doing It, with the legal department of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association? 

Mr. Davenpobt. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Do you keep in the affairs of your office, or of 
the association that you represent, files or Indices of any kind that would Indi¬ 
cate the type and character of organizations, or lalstr, and the men with whom 
you may or may not have legal controversies? 

Mr. Davenpoet. I could not give you any information on that, you would 
have to ask the secretary. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You as counsel for the Anti-Boycott Association, 
do yon keep a record of any kind of individuals and associations? 

Mr. Davenpoet. No: all that I ever had to do with the association, a case 
comes up, and a member is threatened with labor troubles, and the question is 
whether he has legal retlress—whether It Is a ca.se that culls for It. That would 
be passed on by me probably, and I have had charge in a general way with 
litigation. For Instance, the Bock Stove & Range case, I drew the complaint 
Id that case, and did so In the Danbury Hatters’ case, I drew the complaiot; 
and I conducted the Utjgation, I conducted the litigation, of course with the 
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asRlHtance of others, or I assisted them in conducting it in court, in these casei, 
but I have no such facts as you perhaps would like to know of. 

Commissioner O'Connkix. Well, I am interested in knowing whether your 
association maintains any sort of a bureau that has for its purpose the collec¬ 
tion of information tliat might be used, or would be valuable in the future for 
any imaginary case. 

• Mr. DAVBNimnT. You mean law cases or decisions? 

Commissioner O’Connkix. Decisions, records of men who are alleged to be 
active in movements- 

Mr. Davbni-okt. Never, never. You perhaps have a mistaken idea about the 
association. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i,. I am trying to get It. 

Mr. Davbnpout. It is nothing along the line that you think of. The most 
that could be said about It, perhaps, would be, I think Mr. Merritt made a very 
careful collection of all decisions pertaining to labor, has colleote<l the briefs 
In those cases, and all that, hut nothing along the line you suggest. 

Commissioner C’CoNNEi.r,. Does your legal department furnish, for Instance, 
to State manufacturers’ ussoclalions, or if they have loeal nnllboycott us.socla- 
tlons in various States, firepared Information In eases lo go ahead without prob¬ 
ably having to go to the expense of having to gather the information? 

Mr. DAVENPoirr. On law points? 

Commissioner 0’Conni':i.i.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Daveni'Out. I conid not say, but I think very likely. 

Commissioner 0’(k>N.\Ki,i,. Do you defend the inemhers of the Anti-Boycott 
Association In individual cast's that may be brought against them, say, for 
Instance, damage cases, or alleged damage cases they may have against some¬ 
body or some tlrni? 

Mr. Davenpout. I never have liad any such ea.se as that thtit Iws been 
brought against any of them. 

Commissioner 0'ConM';i.i.. The Indlvhluid members, not the association? 

Mr. Davenpokt. Oh, no; I never have heard of any such c.ise. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What was the cost to the Anti-Boycott Association 
in conducting the so-calletl Imtters’ case? 

Mr. Davenpokt. I couldn’t tell you. It was 13 years In court. The aggregate 
ujnount ? 

Commissioner O’Conneii,. Approximately the aggregate aniotint. 

Mr. Davenport. Well, now, 1 would give a guess of twenty or thirty thon-sand 
dollars. 

Commissioner O’CoNxKri,. And in the ca.se of the Buck Stove & Range Co.? 

Mr. Davenport. Well. I would think idiont eight or ten thousand dollars. I 
would think so. You see. the distinguished counsel that represents that nsso- 
elatlon, he Is under a general relalner. lie gets paid whether he works or not, 
and he don’t get any more pay when he works than when he doesn’t work. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEt.t.. Are yon siieaklng of yourself now? 

Mr. Davbnpout. Yes, sir; and that is the same way, I guess, with Mr. 
Merritt. 

Comml^slotier O’Oonnei.i,. Now, since you bring the point up, are you retained 
at an annual salary by the Anii-Bo.vcott Association? 

Mr. Davenport. I have an annual retainer. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELt.. What Is that? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, now, I mu.-t decline to answer; it Is too small. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEt.i.. Do you get a commission upon Jutlgmenls secured 
on behalf of the Anti-Boycott Association? 

Mr. Davenport. Never a cent, and nobtaly else. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKt.r.. What was your fee to the Anti-Boycott Association 
when you take charge of cases for them? 

Mr. Davenport. Nothing. These men club together and Iilre a lawyer at a 
stated retainer, and he does the work. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. For that retainer? 

Mr. Davenport. Sure. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEt.i.. Is your entire time occupied In the affairs of the 
Anti-Boycott A-ssoclatlon? 

Mr. Davektort. Pretty nearly, mine. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELi.. Do you practice otherwise than for them? 

Mr. Davenport. Oh, yes; I have an office in Bridgeport, and wish that the 
labor attending the service for the association were not such that ’it wdtM 
keep me so busy. ‘ • 
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ComtniMioner O'OoKrrea.. When yon appear In yonr capacity on behalf of 
the organization, aa I anderatand you to »ay you do, when you a|H>enr liefore 
tt Comtntttee of Congress- 

Mr. Dxvekpobt. Or Boinethlng. 

Commissioner O’Connem,. Yon are there under a regular retainer? 

Mr. DavknpoSt. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEii. Do I understand you to say tlint you only ap¬ 
peared before Congress in those matters that directly or Indirectly nffect(>d 
the Anti-Boycott Assm'iatlon or the nieiubcrs of tbal iissticintlon? 

Mr. Davenpoiit. Sure; that is to say, In the respect I testltkHl to. By tlie 
way, I was thinking since then there was one occasion when a matter came 
up before tlie House Commltt<>e on I.ahor, aial that was when thi- question of 
having compulsory nrhltration, nnd I did volunteer the position on that to be 
unconstitutional, but that was the single exception. 

Commissioner 0’Conset.l. Do you consider the question of the hours of hdior 
to affect the Anti-Boycott Association members? 

Sir. D.vtTCNPOBT. In this way: Any concern that Is running a 9 nr 10 hour 
shop is precluded from competing for the work which Is to he let to 8 hour 
and 9-hour shops. And In that way, of cotirse, the Government Is oin- of the 
greatest purchasing agents In the cmintry—lairchases—and that pnqKised 
action was a boycott on all these concerns. At any rtite, that is the way It 
struck me. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.r. It did not prohibit them from bidding^ hut I take 
It from what you mean they bid at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Davknpokt. These eight-hour laws prohibit the Government from buying 
from sucli concerns. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Unless they were brought under The eight-hour 
law? 

Mr. Davexport. Yt-s, sir; and you apiteared there for It nnd I In opposi¬ 
tion. But you ask why the Anti-Boycott Association was concerned In that. 
It was a boycott, 1 think, on all of tlios concerns that wanted to engage in 
Government work. 

Commissioner G’Coxnei.l. How far back, did I understand you to say, since 
you first appeared In Congress In the interest of thes»' matters? 

Mr. Daalm'out. The first time I ap|(cnr«l was In the winter of ItKKI aad 
1904, when 1 Inal tla> pleasure of forming your acqualtttanco. * 

Commissioner (TConnell. And the Anti-Boycott Association was formed 
when? 

Mr. Davexpoiit. In lOori; It was formally organized along about May. and 
steps were taken to Intcia'st pcoi)le In It commencing perhaps In .Inly, 1902. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you consider if a Government In Its appro¬ 
priation makes a certain recpilfement for the standard of work, reiiuires the 
employer shall buiUl an engine at a (STtaln standard, and that It also adds to 
that that certain conditions shall prevail In the manufacture of that article, 
that the latter part of that provision affects your ns.sociation? 

Mr. Davenport. The way It strikes us or struck me was that to say that 
John Smith Is manufacturing an engine, for Instance, that the Gov¬ 
ernment would want; to say he could not sell his articles to the Government 
because he worked his men 9 or 10 hours, and that the man who worked 8 
hours only couhl, was to boycott the other fellow. That Is my lilea alsmt It. 

Commissioner O'C 0 nnei.l. But the present law says, or the present riders 
that were put in the appropriation bills the Inst couple of years provide, that 
the work shall be done on an eight-hour basis? 

Mr. Davenport. Sure. 

Commissioner 0’Conneli„ It doesn’t say thpt any man can not bid for It, 
but all he has to do Is to comply with the requirements of the law. 

Mr. Davenport. That Is true. Of course, tlds eight-hour buslntsts passed 
out of the realm of anything that I was Interested in years ago. When they 
adopted the practice of putting these riders on, of cours<*. 

Commissioner 0'Co.nnei.i.. They got around your opposition In another way? 

Mr. Davenport. They knocked It out. But as far as that Is concerned— 
well, I forget exactly the question you askal awhile ago. 

CommisMoner O’Connell. It Is answeretl, I think. 

Now, the question that we are directly iuterestal In Just now Is the conduct 
of courts in connection with industries, nnd so on. and we have had some 
yery learned legal minds before us here. Do you believe that the poor man or 
laboring man, who Is thq poor man ns a rule, has equal opportunity before the 
law with the rich man and the employer? 
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Mr. 0 AVENFOBT. I thlok 80. As for as ny observatioa jiws and In aOi^ case 
that I ever had—the fact of the business Is. yon know, in these labor cases 
the laboring man has altogether the advantage so far as resources are con* 
cerned. 

For instance, now, in tlie Loewe case. The American Federation of Labor 
would levy a I cent assessment on each of Its members, and that would raise 
$20,000, and they were able to pay counsel that charged $2,600 a day for every 
day they appeared in court. The price of a poor cigar. 6 cents, would raise 
$100,000. There is not so powerful a huanclai institution in the country in 
tlie way of raislug money than tlie American Federation of Labor, and it is 
the same way in regard to tlie Union Hatters. They had 9,000 memlwrs, and an 
assessment of $1 would raise $0,000, and they used to raise it. 

On that iKiint, Mr. O’Connoll, if you would look among the statements of the 
American Federation of I.ubor as to wlmt moneys they have collected and what 
moneys they liave disbursed in the conduct of the Oompeis cu.se, the Buck 
ease, the hatters’ case, you would be staggered at tlie amount of it. Lawyers 
get $60,000 out of a case. That is doing pretty well. Ami yet witliout any 
burden at all, either upon the defendaiits or uisui the memlier, because an as¬ 
sessment on an individual, of course. Is uutoiniitlcally collected. The executive 
committee calls for a iieiiny assessment. Thereupon each national union has 
to pay over tlie amount of that iieimy assessment, aisonling to their numlters. 
If it is the miners' union or a cnriieiiters' union, which is tlielr largest, about, 
they pay that sum right Into ilie treasury, and they then in turn get it out of 
the local, and they In turn get It out of the Individual member. And that is 
one of the things In regard to organlued labor, the coinmund they have got for 
pecuniary resources—of pecuniary resourcc.s—Is a matter that sliotild be con¬ 
sidered. 

Coininlssloner ()'('on.\ki,i.. Yes; but, now, I think I have heard .von say on 
different occasions, in court, 1 think once, that the American Federation of 
Labor represented a very small i>ercentuge of the workmen in the country. 

Mr. DAVENCoar. Sure; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. How about the thousands ami millions of work¬ 
men who liave not these means of eolleeting funds? What position do they 
occupy, compared with the rich man? 

Mr. Davkncokt. In what kind of a ca.se? 

Coiiimlssloner O’Connei.i,. Any kind of a case. Say that a man sues his em¬ 
ployer for losing his leg? 

Mr. D.wenpout. Oh, I should say that the poor man In that case would be 
at a disadvantage witli his wealthy defemlant. That Is the reason wliy I liave 
reconciled my old-fogy mind to the idea of these workmen's com|iensatlon laws. 
But in any case where the war Is between organized lulsir and, as you call it, 
organlsetl capital, so fnr as iiecuidnry resource* are com erned, and the ability 
to commiind eniliieiit counsel, the hilior union gets more inune,r and Is able to 
use it more than any employer that I know anything almut or any combination 
of employers. 

Oommls.sioner O'Conneu. But, so fnr ns the Individual workman is con¬ 
cerned, who has not the asstK-latlon, probably has not seen the advisability for 
a nnmlier of reastais for iohdng his fellow men in an association, the so-calleti 
hearse chaser, tlie ambulance chaser, is the man who gets It, if there is any 
money, gets the largest portion of it? 

Mr. Davenpokt, That is true. 

Oommlsaloner O'Oonnkix. jVnd the poor man either is driven from court for 
want of funds to carry his case on- 

Mr. Bavenpobt (lnterru]itlng). That is true. 

Ooramlssioner O’Conneli- His leg is gone? 

Mr. Davenpoki. That is true. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i., There Is no remuneration for him? 

Mr. Havenpokt. That Is true. 

Commissioner O'Connell. He Is a flt subject for the scrap heap? 

Mr. Davkni-obt, That is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is tlie Inevitable result? 

Mr. Davenpobt, And U is for that reason, as I say, that I think the move¬ 
ment for workmen’s compensation laws Is a very excellent one. 

Is It Implied In your question, any suggestion that It has been stated by me, 
that It Is not an excellent thing for men to form unions? 

Commissioner O'Oonhkil. Oh, no. I give you credit- 

Mr. Oavxnpoet (Interrupting). And it Is so laid down by the Supreme Court.' 
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CoBUBlsBloner O'Oo^mcu. I give all men of this enll^tened age credit tor 
iDtelUgehce enongh to know that they ought to associate. 

Mr. DxTJtWTOaT. Sure. 

Commissioner CCotcvixt.. We are living in that age. 

Mr. Davknpoet. Sure. 

Commissioner CConnell. Now, I want to discuss with you a second the in¬ 
corporation of labor unions. I undersUxsl you to say. in answer to a question 
of the chairman, you believed organlzeil labtir should not liicori>orate, bul that 
probably it would be best for the individual If they did? 

Mr. Davkntobt. Well, I thought I exiilalned luy- 

Commissioner O’Connku. (InleiTuiitlnij). Yes; I think I under.stund; but I 
just want to catch if that is the outline. 

Mr. Uavkjjpobt. This Is the Idea, as I said this morning. Originally the Idea 
of lnTOriK)ratlon of labor unions was very ixqjular with the active men In what 
is called the labor movement; and If you will look back Into your priHSH'dings, 
you will Hnd that for many, many years It was.s)ne of the iilunks In organlsisl 
labor’s doctrine, I think Mr. Lennon, perhaps, can reinemlrer It belter. laxMiuse 
I know Mr. Lennon was there at the beginning. 

Oommlasloiier O'Con.vki.i,. He is u good deal older man than 1 am. 

Mr. Davenpobt. Well, he was there at the beginning. 

Commissioner I-ennon. Forty-three years Is all. 

Mr. Davenport. How many? 

Commissioner Lennon. Forty-tiiree. 

Mr. Davenport. Well, tlie Idea was tliat It would Ikj a good thing for labor 
unions to inoorpornte. Ami In accord with that ultimately there was passed 
through Congre.ss an act [irovidlng tor the lacorporation of labor unions here 
In the Dl.strlet of Columbia. Hut subsesjuent rellt»ethm has evidently indueeil 
the leaders In tlie labor movement, so eulled, the organized labor movenieiit, to 
change their t)OSltlon In regard to that, and for the last 10 or l.l years they 
have been very bitterly opi>oso<I to It. I should think, from the trend of their 
vieus ns expri>ssed, that the reu.sou was that they thought they wouUl bring 
thermselves under gr>vernmentnl supervision, the same as any other corporation, 
and that that was an ohno.\lous Interference with private rights of the indi¬ 
vidual workingman; that tlielr funds us union funds could be got at and appro- 
priattHl In that way. That is unque-stionnbly true. But the trouble is this: 
That unless you are Incorisrriited the individual member stands the siun<‘ us 
tlie member of any oilier voluntary as.soeiution and is rcsixiusible iiersomilly 
and individually on tlie prlnelples of agency for the acts of their olfli.-ers and 
not like a stockliolder. A stockholder In a eorisirutlon Is liable—his liability 
Is conflned to his subscription to the stock—to the amount he bus paid hi; ihih- 
slbly in the case of Government banks, national bunks, it Is double; but the 
Individual stockholder is uol resismslble for the acts of the olllors of the 
bank, though done within the scois- of their employment as oflli'ers of the bank 
and In and about the business of the bank, to avoid wiiieli Ineorisirntlon has 
been resorted to. The piinciple Is that the Imllvlduiil luembers of the assrxia- 
tlon—of a voluntary association—are responsible for the acts of the agents of 
Oie association done In pursuance of or within the scope of their employment 
and in and about the bitslness, even though they forbade the act to be done, on 
the same principle that If your tiiaulfeur takes your auto out and you tell liiiii, 
“ Be careful, now; don’t you run into anybixly,” and he does, and in spite of 
whnt you told him he runs Into .soniebmiy, why, you are responsible. That prin¬ 
ciple of agency exists, and It is tlie same way In regard to every kind of volun¬ 
tary association. And, moreover, you know that in some States disputes ore 
permitted against tlie voluntary assiK-iatlon, and you can go after Its funds and 
you can also reach, through proper process, the property of the individual mieiu- 
ber of the association; but you can also proceed directly, as we did In the 
hatters’ case, agalmst the individual member. 

Now, the effect of Incorporation would be to relieve the Indivtdnai members 
from responsibility, but in doing that, of course, they would have to come under 
Government supervision. 

Now, I know whnt Is stated In this little pamphlet by Mr. Merritt; those are 
his views. If I was a Senator or Member of Congress and I was called upon 
bn my individual responsibility to decide whether, as a whole, I would vote for 
the compulsory lacorporation of labor unions, if such a thing Is possible—I 
doubt If It Is possible—but whether I should vote that all unions should be 
incorporated, 1 think I should vote against It on the general grounds of public 
policy. I should as soontthluk of requiring all partnerships to be incorporated 
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end requiring all people to do business as partners as requiring all wortlngUieD 
to incorporate, and force them to do so, for the various reasons I have stated. 

Oommlssloner O’Connei,]:- The purpose I had in asking that question was to 
get clear your position. As I understand, you would advise that labor unions 
do not Incorporate, and if you were In a position to legislate you would not legis¬ 
late for the incorporation of laboring men? 

Mr. DAVKNponx. 1 would not. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. But you feel, on the otlier hand, that the employer 
has a greater advantage against the individual, when lie is not incorporated, 
for damages? 

Mr. Davenpobt. I think so. 

Commissioner C’Conneij.. We have had before us a great number of em¬ 
ployers, large and small, legal minds, and I think prohahly you are the first one 
I ever heard representing organized employers in any capacity who has said 
that you would not favor I lie Incorporation of labor organizations. Others say 
that one of their coniplalnts*agalnst organized labor l.s that they have no 
remedy, because tlie unions arc not Incorporated, and tliat tliey should be in¬ 
corporated, so timt tliey could lie lield lef'ally and lie on a level in that respect 
wltll the eniployer.s; tliat i.s llie sort of argument we liave hud. 

Mr. Davenpout. I reimdiale limt argument; I say it has not any foundation 
in law. I point to tlie l,oe«e case and a liundred otlier cases. Tile very object 
of incorporation is to limit the liabliity of tlie men that compose it; that is the 
very object of it. A voluntary association is in it.s form, and so forth, the same 
us an unincoriHirated society. Tlie very object of Incorixiratlon is to limit the 
liability. 

Of course, I do not say tliat If a memlier of a lalior union says to another 
man that he sliau't do a certain tiling Unit he is liable. Tlie distinction, us I 
tried to point out tills morning in my imperfect way, between a voluntary 
association, like a iabor uiiioii, and a partner.slilp is as foilows: Anyone of 
the members of tlie partuersiiip acting williin llie reasoiialile scotie of—of the 
work of the partuersiiip I'liu bind Ins partners and iiy Ills contract hind every 
member of It. It la not so in volurilary associations. They are bound only by 
the officers that tliey select to conduct tlieir Inisliiess; otherwise there is no 
distinction wliatever. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.n. Do you believe, Mr. Davenport, that If labor has 
the right to boycott tliat tlic employer sliould iil.so liiive tlie riglit to blacklist; 
that tliat would be ii case of eiinity? 

Mr. Davenport. I don't tliiiik eltlier of tliein should have tliat right; neither 
has that right in spite of tlie Claylon Antitrust Bill. 

Commissioner O'Conneu,. Say tliey have not; in tlio ease of the labor man, 
if lie boycotts, lie must do it In such an open way tliat it must necessarily be 
known. If I go to yon and ask you not to liny a iiat from .lolm Brown, why 
It is publicly done. How are wo to discover whether blaeklistlng is going on 
or not? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Well, I don't know. 

Commissioner O'Connui.l. Is there niiy equity between the two? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Of course the basis of a boycott is eoiiiblnatlon. I or any 
Individual person, not associated with other.s, 1ms got the right to go to every¬ 
body and nsk tlieiii not to trade with a certain iicrson. 

Coiimilssloner 0'Connei,i„ Well, one employer wlio blacklists must do it In 
conjunction with another? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Now, tlien, to bring it In condemnation of the law it has got 
to be a combination of employers, respectively. To illustrate it in this way, Mr. 
O’Connell: Suppose there are half a dozen linkers in my town and I go to one 
of them and I say, “ I would like a loaf of bread and here is the money ”; 
that man has a perfect rigid to say to me, “ Do you belong to the Methodist 
Church? " And I say, “ No ”; and he cun say, “ Well, if you don’t I won’t sell 
yon any bread.” And then I cun go to the next one and lie cun say the same 
thing, and so I can go to all of them and they can each one say It; but if they 
combine together not to sell the bread in order to make me Join the Methodist 
Church they are guilty of conspiracy. Now, ns I say, it ts the combination to 
oppress. 

Now, If the employers unite for the purpose of blacklisting a man, as I 
understand It Is claimed they may do under the Clayton bill. Just the same as 
the unloms It Is clultiieil may do it, it is an outrageous wrong, and no laws like 
that should be permitted to stand. 
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Commissioner COonmeix. Well, If the workmen, as yon say, combine, as tha 
bakers did, because the man did not belong to their church; on the other han^ 
the employers generally In the different tradra combine and they lunlntuln 
employment bureaus or offices and they maintain the Index-card system of alt 
their employees, and If a man Is dlsohargeil or leaves the employment of one 
of them, or he quits one of them and goes to another for employment—he has 
been an agitator, or a union man, or he has done a thousand and one things 
which are charged against him; and that Information Is held and when he 
goes to another employer In .search of work they will call up the one for whom 
he has been working and ask for his record, and they send his card over to the 
other shop, and for no rea.son the other employer says, “We have no work 
for you to-day.” He might as well say, “ We have no work for you because 
you don’t belong to our church.” 

Mr. Davenpobt. Do you observe the recognized distinctions In things? 

Commissioner O'Connell, oh, yes. 

Mr. Davenpobt. Suppose my wife wanted to employ a servant and a servant 
applied to her for employment, and she leartwHl she ha<l worked for Mrs. Har- 
rlmnn. So she called Mrs. Harrlman uj) on the r>hone and asked her all about 
this servant and as to her huhlls, as to her honesty and as to her skill and one 
thing and another; and she told my wife about her—that Is a privileged com¬ 
munication under the law, she conld not be stasi as long ns she actwl In good 
faith. Now, so far as this bureau you sj»‘nk of Is (levottsl to legitimate pur¬ 
poses—and every sensible man knows what It Is—dilTuslon of the character of 
the man. It Is entirely legitimate, and I shotdd sup|s>sp commendable. 

Commissioner O’Coxnklu Where, then, would the line bo drawn? 

Mr. Davenpobt. tdi, if It Is used fop the purpose of jireventing that man 
from getting employment bp<’au.se of his activities as a uidon or as a nonunion 
man. why the books are fidl of cases where mi'n have brought suit and re¬ 
covered damages, not only against his employers, hut against officers of unions 
for getting men discharged. It Is when' Hie pmiKise Is to In.ture; and I can 
see that the fate of the case .vou quote would deiiend In a large degree upon 
the circumstances; but any combination of nnyhodj—two or more |x>rsons—• 
with Inti'nt to oi)pre.s.s or Injure anybody—to deprive a man of his opportunltleB 
of earning a livlng~is an actionable conspiracy and In a court of equity Ita 
execution can be ri‘stralned where the damage will lx? Irremediable. 

Chairman Walsh. Would It be convenient, Mr. Duveniiort, for you to remain 
over until to-morrow? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, if there Is no objection, I will ask you to leave the 
stand at this time; there Is a witness that we have promised to let go to 
Chicago, and Mr. Welnstock has some questions to ask of you, and also Mr. 
Lennon. 

We might get through with the other witness this afternoon. If you will 
remain In attendance. 

Mr. Davenpobt. I will; but I can stay until to-nairrow. 

Chairman Walsh. Would It l)e more convenient for you to leave now with 
the assurance that you will not l>e np<>d(‘d until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. Davenpobt. 1 am getting used to the atmosphere, anil I believe I will 
stay. I have bad the pleasure of examining Mr. laumon and Mr. O’Connell 
In court, and I want to sec how' It seems for them to have the jiower of 
questioning. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. .lohannsen. 

TESTIHOKT OF ME. ANTON J0HANN8EN. 

Chairman Walsh. State yon name, please. 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. A. Johonnscn. 

Choirman Walsu. What does the ".A” stand for, Mr. Johannsen? 

Mr. Johannsen. Anton. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your age? 

Mr. JoBAKSE.NN. Forty-three. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Johannsen. California. 

Chatmmn Walsh. What place in California? 

Mr. Johannsen. Corte Madera. 

Ohalrroon Walsh. Hovv long have you resided In Califomta, Mr. Johaonsent 

Mr. Johannsen. About: eight years. 
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Cliolnaan Watah. Prior to that time where did you live? 

Mr. JoBATiTNSRN. In Chicago. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hove you, during your life, been In any official position 
with labor organizations? 

Mr. JOHANNSKN. I wns business agent for the Amalgamated Wood Workers 
a couple Of years In Chicago, and wns State organizer for the Building Trades 
» j present I am general organizer for the United 

BrornerhfMKl of Carpenters. 

Chairman Walsh. Please sketch, as concisely as you can but still com¬ 
pletely, your history In Industry, when you started to work and what at, give 
us a brief story of your life In Industry tlow’ii to the present time. 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. It 1h a long story. I starteti to work la the mill business 
In Clinton, Iowa, for Curtiss Bros., a good nonunion slum. 

Chairman Walsh. At wlmt age? 

Mr. .Toiiannskn. No —I worked the first thing when I came here in a 
brickyard. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you born In this country? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No; in (ierrnany. In that portion where they have no 
“Kultur,” but n lot of black hrt'ad. I <loii’t want anyone to be prejndlcet' 
against me be<;anse I wns born In Oerinany; that Is a pretty bad statement 
In Washington at this time. 

I worketl In the brickyard for a year and a half, and worked for Curtiss 
Bros, after that. 

Chairman W.vlsh. ITow U>ng—how old were you when vou came from 
Germany? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Between 9 and 10. 

Chainnnn Walsh. Did you go lo s<hool In G(>rmany? 

Mr. Johann.sen. I went to school aliout two and onedi.ilf years in Germany 
I did not get any ehanee to go to school here. 

I worked for Curtiss Bros, until I was 19, and I was always threatened by 
father that he would give me a beating If I lost my Job, and I'lost my Job, and 
so I skipped out and got my exiterleaee on the road three or f<mr years, and 
then I came hack, and my mother was kind and considerate, and .she saw to it 
that I got married, and I married well; I got a good wife; I got the best of the 
bargain. 

After working for Curtiss Bros, nbout four or five years I moved to Chicago 
and there I Iwame Interested in the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ Internatlonai 
Union and b<“came a member of (hat organization and was more or less active 
and was Its buslne.ss agent for a p('ri<Kl of about two years, and then I moved to 
California. There I beeana- a member of the United Brofherhootl of Carpenters 
and after being In California for about a year beeaine the general organizer for 
the State Building Trades Connell of California, My place of employment as 
organizer was In Oakland, .seven or eight months, after wlileh I was sent to Los 
Angeles, ns a general eainiailgn was nntleipnted In Los Angeles to organize that 
State. With that object In view, several general organizers were .sent to Los 
Angeles to make an nttemiit to organize I.os Angelos, and I was sent there as a 
representative of the State Building Trades Council. That was In 1910. 

I have made a few notes, and I suppose there Is no objection to rcferrlne to 
them? 

Chairman Walsh. No. You know the general topic we are on, and if you 
have had any connection with any of the events out of which charges of vio¬ 
lence have grown, I wish you would toll nbout them. 

Mr. .Tohannsen. I would like to speak about the Ironworkers. 

Chairman Waiah. What connection did you have with the ironworkers? 

Mr. Johannsen. Only ns I wns State organizer of the Building Trades 
Council. And that trouble wns In 1910, when the Times Building In Los Angeles 
wns blown up. and I was quite intimately Identified with the defendants of that 
trial In 1/os Angeles. 

Chnlrmnn AValsh. The McNamaras? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Yes, sir: and also the Ironworkers In Indianapolis; and I 
wns on the road soliciting funds for the defense of the Ironworkers while they 
were on trial In Indianapolis. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were you noqunlnted with the McNamaras? 

Mr. Johanhsen. I got acquainted with J, J. McNamara before he went to the 
roast, and 1 got acquainted with .T. B. In the lx* Angeles County Jat! and have 
Interview him several times since at the San Quentin prison. I hope that the 
commission will take Into consideration that I am under Indictment at the pres- 
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ent time and have been. I am charged with the transportatloD of dyoamlte 
from State to State. 1 have not aeeii a stick of dynamite, although I might he 
able to recognize one becau.se I have read and heard so much about it. I am 
under Indictment, although I have demanded trial every six months, periodi- 
cally, but I have failed to get a trial in Los Angeles on Federal indictment, and 
1 am out on bail of $1,000. 

Chairman Waish. Were you indicted in connection with the McNamara 
Incident? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN, I was Indicted on the 30tli of Dwonibt'r iminedlntely pre- 
tedlng the trial of the McNamarn-s, The men in Indianapolis wore Indicted In 
the month of January following- C. A. Tveltmor, llune, and (lanccy were 
Indicted in both Indianapolis and Los Angeles. I was Indicted In I»s Angeles 
aniy. But that Is about enough of that. 

I want to read a brief If I can. If .\im are Interested In the light iK.'tweeu the 
Erectors' Association and the ironworkers Inaids]: 

“ Since the greiit strike of 1802, known us the Homestead strike, which failed, 
every effort has bwii put forth by the owners ami proprietors and dlri'ctors of 
the L'nltetl States Steel Corporation to discourage and annihilate unionism In 
their industry. 

“ Directly after the Steel Trust was organlztsl It began the business of l.ssiilng 
stocks and bonds, and within a short time the common anil preferred stock and 
the iuterlylng bonds of this company amounted to $1,500,000,000. Du all of 
these bonils and preferred stock have eonstantly lasm paid Interest since that 
time, and must of the common stock has paid dlvldentls at the rate of from 
i to .5 per cent 

“In addition to that, an enormous amount of projarty has been accunmlatctl 
to the earnings of this company. 

“This proiwrty originally CH|)itallzc<l at $1,1500,000,000 was not worth more 
than $300,000,000. It was therefore stockeil and bonded at the rate of $6 
per .$1. 

“The Steel Trust must provide a way to pay interest and diriilends upon this 
vast amount of water. There was nothing to do hut to take It from the 
workingman. 

'■Accor<llng to a stalc'inent made hy Louis Brnndels, of Boston (and Brandels 
Is considered, I believe, an authority on economics), a meeting was held In 
.1. Plorpont Morgan’s offloe In New York June, JOOl, hy the hoard of directors of 
the tJnite<l Slate.s Steel Corporation. At this inwting a re.solutlon was pnsseti to 
pr<“vent any further extension of unionism in the steel Industry. 

“As an Indication of wliat Ims huppeinsl since that time, tlie American 
Federation of Lulmr at their Atlanta convention In 1911 i>olnts out in one of 
their offlclal documents that every labor union In the sicel industry has Itceii 
exterminated, with the single excetit of the Iron Workers’ International Assie 
elation, 

“At the Philadelphia convention of the Iron Workers In 1005, a declaration 
of unfairness was declared against the National Erectors’ Association and the 
American Bridge Co., two subsidiary organizations In the stwl Industry. 

“Since that time a hitter and relentless Industrial war has raged from ciuist 
to coast between the.so two contending forces. 

“In the course of this war the Slcel Trust stooii for profits and greed. The 
Ironworkers fought for a shorter workday, a living wage, against the 12-hour 
day 7 days per week which had been In vogue In the steel Industry for many 
years. 

“ On the side of the Steel Trust were allied the following forces: Enormous 
wealth, Government, great newsiaipers, the police powers of the State, and the 
greatest of all powers—starvation. 

“ On the side of the ironworkers were men, women, and children fired with 
social courage to fight as best they could against this antisocial Institution, 
They were afforded very Utile or no opportunity of protection from any source 
outside of that which they were able to develop within themselves. The very 
nature of their work, being as it is exceptionally hazardous, tends to develop 
physical courage as well as a social Instinct for collective self-help. 

“It shonld be evident to any reasonable human being that the policy of the 
Iron Workers’ International Union gave better protection to their organization 
and members than that which was adopted by other iabor nnlons in the 
steel indnstn, which have long since been annihilated and subjected to a 
IS-hour day T days per week, wlfit an average wage of $409 per year. 
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“I got this data from the Stanley committee several years ago that Investi¬ 
gated the steel Industry: Average wage $409 a year, 12 hours a day, and 7 
days a week. 

“ Whatever may be said for or against the Iron workers, the bold fact 
remains that they had little or nothing to choose from. Either they must sur¬ 
render to this power and be subject to Its economic and social tyranny and 
suffer long hours’ toll with short pay, such ns Is now In vogue In all other 
departments of this Industry, or do Just what was done until the public con¬ 
science could be aroused against the Government’s Indifference to the social 
neiNis of labor. 

" If a man represented the Ironworkers In the capacity of an organizer and 
approached a c-ontractor who was building stwl bridges, or buildings, on the 
question of organizing his men, establishing the eight-hour day, and paying 
the union rate of wagra. It was not an unusual thing to have the contractor 
acknowledge the social Justice of labor’s demand. But Invariably It would 
l>e polntetl out that the National Erectors’ Association and Ihe American Bridge 
Co. had such control over the ouljait of steel that any contractor who should 
In any way antagonize the Steel Trust’s labor policy would bo confronted with 
the possibility of financial r\dn. And so It came that this great comporatlon, 
with Its allied corporations, like the Standard Oil, exercised u power and force 
that even the (toverninent itself seeine<l unable to control. 

“The United States stisd industry Is i)rotected by a high tariff, which makes 
It possible for them to es<‘ape competition abroad. But Ihe labor market has 
little or no protection from the Government, and therefore Is compelhsl to com- 
Jtete with the cheap inarkcts of the world. 

".T. J, McNamara Informs me that during his administration ns secretary 
of the Iron workers that the erectors’ association tilled their organizations of 
labor with spies In all Ihe large cities. But In s()l(e of all the opposition the 
membership of the iron workers constantly grew until they reached nearly 
]4,000 members, ns eomiiared with a little over 6,000 when he took oflice. The 
8-hour day was esiahllshisl from coast to coast as against the 9 and 10 hour 
day which prevailed In many localities prior to his administration. An average 
rate of wage of $4.30 now prevails for an 8-hour day, as compared with an 
average wage of .‘f2.30 for 9 hours 10 yiairs ago.” 

For fear I forget at this time, before I get to Stockton, I might call your 
attenton, esiteclally of my friend Mr. Wcinsfock, that In Ihe lockout In Stockton 
that was brought against us last year and lastcsl over six moidlis. During the 
ciuir.se of that lookout they put up a hiillding known as the—I forget the name 
of the building now, but It was a Hve-story, Class C building. They were very 
careful before they declareil the open simp on that huilding. They waited 
until Iron workers were through erecting the sttsd. It Is absolutely Impossible 
In any city, outside of I.os Angeles, to erect a steel building without the as¬ 
sistance of the organization of Iron workers. They have a good organization. 
Drew knows that. 

Some thrw years ago the American Federation of I.abor made an earnest 
effort to organize the unorganized In the United States Steel Industry. With 
this object In view a circular was Issued In 13 different languages for distri¬ 
bution amongst the men working 12 hours a day for this corporation. 

I was present with the olllcers of the Chicago Feileratlon of Labor that went 
to Gary, Ind., for the purpo.se of distributing these circulars In the hope of 
Interesting these workers to form labor unions that might afford some oppor¬ 
tunity to alleviate this ctilossal social Injustice. 

When we arrivetl at the plant we found a large wall barring out nil visitors, 
and private polhs? protecting each entrance against interlopers. Over 10,000 
men are employed at Gary, a small city named after the bead of the United 
States Steel Corimratlon. When the men came out of the gates one could read 
on their faces despair, lack of faith, and no hope, completely dominated by fear 
that this antisocial beast, the United States Steel Corporation, would dismiss 
them from service if they should exercise the ordinary right of reading our 
message. Hence they refused to take our handbills and, in nearly every case, 
were afraid to look at us, to say nothing about the possibility of social Inter¬ 
course as freemen. 

Any institution that la responsible, ns this corporation Is. for driving the last 
bit of hope from the human heart and soul of over 700,000 men, women, and 
children, is Infinitely more criminal and dangerous to a higher civilization and 
a better society than all the charges made against the McNamaras and other 
union men, even If they should all be true, which labor denies. 
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The McNamara brothers are la prison, and so are many of the meml>ers of 
the Iron Workers' Union and many other unions. But little effort has he<H> 
set forth to ascertain the cause of this social disease that is responsible for the 
eternal conflict between the house of want aud the house of have. 

The McNamaras, so far as I have been able to learn, had Rreat hopes to 
make the world listen to labor’s suffering. It is their belief, ns well ns the 
opinion of thousands of others, that this very comndsslon Is in a large measure 
the response to their activities. If this lx> true, then they are not suffering in 
vain, for the men, women, and children, not oidy In the ranks of Inlstr, but in 
many other walks of life, are hopeful that tlirongh tills commission the lights 
will be turned on, and Industrialism will be shown as It Is. I.abor has nothing 
to fear from the full truth. We iK'lleve this would hel)) to bring about a greater 
intelligence, and a more humane uiul^rstatallng oonhl he obtained by the public 
of the real economic and social condition of our industries. 

During the course of this industrial war It Is common knowleilge that the 
employing class have not only used every effort to control the courts by lt‘gltl- 
mate or other menus, but they have Invariably iiniiorlisl professional strike 
breakers and thugs to commit acts of violence, in the hope of crystallizing a 
public opinion against laltor. 

These large corporations have such a dlstlnet advnniage over labor by rea¬ 
son of their control of the i>ress whh’h ntakes I he light so mmdi more dllllcult 
and tends to embitter men ami women In the ranks of labor who fi'cl the suf¬ 
fering of our class the kcsmest. 

It is common knowlc<lgo that In every large Industrial strike the newspapers 
of the country .so arrange the information for the public, giving It a color that 
Is Intended to he favorable for the employers, regardless of the mere little 
thing called the truth. 

An organization called the Assoclateil fiharltles of I’ittsburgh made an In¬ 
vestigation of the conditions of labor In the steel Imliistries, and they report 
In their findings that the rate of wages paid is far iielow what is necessary for 
an ordinary ftimlly to sustain themselves on. 

I was at the trial In Indianapolis for some time. Now, If I had not learned 
to reail and had no social intercourse with atiybody, and ilidn’t know anything, 
had never met anyb(wly, I would have sworn that that trial was a meeting of the 
board of directors of the United States Steel Uorfxwatlon. If I didn’t know 
Drew and had not seen him, I would have Imagined that Judge Anderson was 
Walter Drew. A fair trial'i Heavens! I would not begin to consider It a fair 
trial. The Jury retirisl on Thursday night, and acc<irdlng to their own state¬ 
ment this Jury that was considering a blankol indletment against 40 men, there 
were originally .'VI men Imllcted, hut when the ease <ame up for consideration 
It was set for the Ist of October, and when It came up for trial there w-erc six 
or seven of them dismissed, although this indletment hail hung over them for 
six or seven months. That is unimportant, of course, they are only worklng- 
irien; but when the trial started, gradually the number of defendants dwindle 
down. Were dlsmlsseil, until the case finally went to the Jury, and when It 
finally went to the Jury there were 40 defendants to which the Jury had to 
give consideration, which would mean their life and their libi-rty. The Jury 
retired on Thursday, and acknowledgisl, according to their own statements, that 
they did not begin to give consideration to the festimony until Friday morning 
at iO o’clock, and admitted that they had reacla'd a conclusion before .’>.30 on 
Friday night, and did not report until Saturday morning. I will tell you why. 
If you will go back a little bit you will find that every time the M. & M., or 
Manufacturers’ Association, or linriis Detislive Agency, or any other detective 
agency, or enemy of labor, when they thought they had a good story against 
labor they arranged so that It happened on Saturday. Tou will find that Hay¬ 
wood was fcidnapp^ on Saturday, the McNamaras on Saturday, the grand 
Jury brought in their verdict on Saturday; everything on Saturday. They have 
n fine publicity agent; they pay for It the same as Rockefeller. That is not 
force or violence, that Is Just money. 

They have figured out, and I have had It reliably from newspaper men from 
this dty, from New York, from Chicago, from San Francisco, in fact I have 
never yrt met a newspaper man who was inclined to deny it, at least, those 
that they could occasionally, on the q. t. tell the truth and Jhey are not many, 
but they tell roe that it Is figured out that about 10,000,000 more human beings 
read the Sttfldfiy papers than any other paper, and so a message that shall have 
ftr" Its purpose Sending out some more poison against the social hopes of labor 
must happen on Saturday, %o It can be put in on Sunday. They don’t believe 
In violence, that is a mistake; they believe in law and order. 
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During that trial there Is positive evidence that the train was ordered by Oie 
Government officials on the l&th day of November, 40 days before the trial 
closed. They orderwl u special train to convey 90 people to the I,eavenworth 
Penitentiary. I will show you how close they guessed—an ordinary person. If 
you were next to the game you would not be surprised, but to show you that 
they guess pretty close, there were 93 or 96, maybe 99, But anyway, the Jury 
were all farmers. I have nothing against tlie farmer, but after all a man who 
Is so far removed from the Industrial whirlpool, It Is difficult for him to get 
the point of view of labor at Industrial centers, and when a person does not 
get your point of view, don’t blame them for convicting you. If they have the 
power. They can not give you any consideration, and don’t understand you; 
they don’t know your language. That was the trouble with those poor farmers. 

1 don’t say that the jury was flxe<I, but I do say If you had fixed It, Mr. 
National Enactors’ Association, you could not have done It better, with the sin¬ 
gle exception they were too anxious, they brought In a blanket verdict, a blanket 
Indlctuient covering 38 men, llndlng them equally guilty on a blanket indict¬ 
ment, and It was so wrong that even Judge An<lersoii couldn’t stand for It, 
and he dlsmissetl 5 of them. There was one man dismissed after he was ex- 
andued by Judge Anders<iu. It seems that some one got word to Judge Ander¬ 
son to this elfect—I can’t think of Ids name now, but I can get It If 
necessary—but there wa.s some man, a member of the executive board of the 
luternational Iron Workers’ A.ssoclatlon at the time they declared the National 
Erectors’ A.ssoclatlon unfair, he voted against the clo.sed shop, and Judge Ander¬ 
son found It out somehow and he asked him about It, and when he found out 
he voted against the closed shop he was ae(|ultte<i, there was no evidence 
against him; he was all right. He was for the open shop. There wore men 
who were Indicted that It was found had not been mendier.s of the organization 
for some time and were not taking aetlve iinrt anv more, and they were dis¬ 
missed also, everything was all right; but when the Jury came out and con¬ 
victed 38, .33 of them finally went to the lajnltentlary. 

Everything was so .staged; I don’t know whether the Government did It or 
not. but somebody did It, and I am Inclined to think that It is not unreasonable 
to think that the National Erc<’tor.s’ A.ssoclntlon, who were Interested In making 
this as siiectacular ns possible; anyway, those men were chained alongside of 
deputies and taken down the principal strt'ct for expose to the county jail. I 
am very glad to say that their relatives and their friends had .sufficient courage 
to stand by them. 1 can not help but say for the women, at least, not one 
woman In that wliole light of tlie ironworkers, eiliier In Indinnaia)Ils or Los 
Angeles, showed any yeliow.sireak. They all stood pat, every one of them. 

Mrs. Painter, the wife of one of the men convicted from Omaha, Nebr., lined 
up all of the wonien In the hall after the conviction and went to them with 
clenclrt>d fists and said to them: “ Don’t you cry; don’t you give the erectors’ 
association the satisfaction; put your tears In your muscles; and If our men 
go to prison, we will have to make the fight. Some day labor will understand.” 

God I If they ever do, there will be something doing, believe me 1 That la 
all. I understand lal)or; y<ai ilon't; and the other fellow can't understand; you 
can teH that by the last witness. 

I was In California when the conviction came. I went to Santa Cruz to 
tell Tveltmoe’s wife and children all about the trial, and tried to give them 
some encouragement and some hope. 

Chairman Walsh, Was that Tveltmoe from San Francisco one of the de¬ 
fendants} 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. O. A. Tveltmoe, from San Francisco, one of the men con¬ 
victed, and his case was apiiealed, and he got the Supreme Court, or the higher 
court to throw his case out on account of lack of evidence. A man bad a 
right to send a Ohrisrtinas card from California to Indianapolis, so the higher 
court said, but they were mistaken according to the erectors’ association, but 
we won’t go Into that When Mrs. Tveltmoe wim lntervlewe<l by the Examiner, 

I thought she gave a very unique Interview. She said: “I don’t know nothing 
about his union affairs. He Is good to his family and true to his friends, and 
they had better not make him mad.” She was a Viking Norwegian woman. 

X am glad to say that every union of Ironworkers had sufficient social 
coumge and loyalty to reelect every man that was convicted. When they 
went to prison they took care of the families, and those that are in prison now, 
including old la<ly McNamara. When they went to prison the first thing we 
did In our State convention in Los Angeles we suspended all rules and order 
of business, and took up the first thing, the reelection of general secretary and 
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tmtsvnr, «»d «te«ime board members, and elected Tveltmoe and Cluucey by 
atsetamattoit, and it was the first time this proceeding ever took place In oar 
cotttentton. 

Now. about Los Angeles. The organizers went there In the early part ot 
January, 1910, and I don’t know ot anywhere where the Merchants A Manu* 
facturers are so well organized and have so imich lanver and so much influence 
as In Los Angeles. There was a time In Is>8 Angeles when we could not engage 
a lawyer for love or money, except a few socialists. They bad not much to 
lose, anyway, you know, and you c-ould not get any other lawyer; you had to 
get them from San Francisco. 

Ijog Angeles was recognlze<l by the labor movement, at least on the Pacific roast, 
and I am satisfied In moat of the East, as a city of slaves, where labor had scarcely 
any power whatsoever. The full strength of the ilerchanls Manufacturers’ As¬ 
sociation was in every Instance dlrecte<l against any Individual or against any 
Individual union at any given time they showed any signs of strength, lu order to 
keep them stjuelchetl. We have alwajs Itetoi told that whul.s<a>vor .ve sow, that 
shall ye also reap. I wonder If Otis believes that? We always reap what we 
sow. In 1010 a general strike was organized In the metal trades. Although 
not an act of vllocnce occurretl, the city coiuk'II, four wet'ks after the strike 
had been Inaugurated, passed an ordinance drafted by Earl Rogers, chief 
council for the Merchants & Mnnufaclur.-rs’ Association, making it unlawful 
for any union picket to siieak to a noiiunion man. You would hardly lielleve 
tluit if you were not there. Well, I happonetl to be at the city council when 
this ordinance was pnssctl. Now, this city lonncil is compriNe<l of what we call 
"Goo-goo's." The Oro-goos are reformed Republicans and Democrats, what¬ 
ever that may mean. The city coimcll was, of course, elroted as an anti- 
corporation council. They were against corporations, and against the Southern 
Pacific particularly, and against coristrute interests that were controlled by 
the crooks, anil such men ns Otis, Fredericks, and that gang. And when the 
strike came on and this respectable democratic anticorporation city council 
had to chiHise hetwi-en luking Ihc dois?, ns it were, from Karl Rogers, whom 
they hateii and Kxiked upon as vicious and crixikeil, for years active In Oall- 
fornlu rotten politics and connected with the corporation Interests, Earl 
Rogers dictated that, wrote It. read It to the council, and made an arguineot. 
Do yon know what the argument wits? Oh. I wish every one of you men could 
hfiv(‘ heard that. It was rich. Karl Rogers argued before this elty council as 
follows [rends]: 

"About live years ago a great strike took place lu a city not over 500 miles 
from Is)s Angeles ”- 

He didn’t want to name San Francisco. There Is an awful feeling between 
those two cities, you know. [Continues reading;] 

“And In that strike some bricks were thrown and some men were hurt and 
Bome meu were nearly killed; and therefore I advise you to pass this ordinance.” 

Well, If you cun see any logic In that—maybe a lawyer would, but a shoe¬ 
maker would not. Bei’nuse there was a strike lu Sun Francisco five years pre¬ 
vious to this—that WHS the famous street cur men's strike—therefore the elty 
council of Los .\ngeles should pass that ordinance prohibiting all kinds of 
picketing, and they voted for It unanimously, and the old mayor signed It Im¬ 
mediately, and It got into a Journal right away and became a law. Well, we 
consulted the peacemakers, as we always do, and so we called a meeting of the 
representatives of all the unions In Ixw .Yiigehw, two or threi! men from each 
union, and called in the only two lawyers we could get, Job Harrlman and Fred 
Spring, because the others knew they would be l)oycottcd by the M. & M.; and 
the M. & M. do It on the “q. t.,” but It Is very elTectlve. But these lawyers 
pointed out to us that the city of Is)s Angeles had a democratic charter, and 
that this charter provided that when this council pussetl an ordinance, why, 
such an ordinance would lie on the table 80 days, and If within that M d8,rs 
15 per cent of the voters should send in ii petition asking that the ordinance 
be submitted to a referendum vote It would be submitted to referendum vote. 
Then there was something else In the charter. Oh, my! They always get that 
In. “ Except an ordinance to preserve the peace of Los Angeles.” 

They can always get you on that. They can get almost all the working people. 
Now, when the ^Itlclans come around the camp they say they want this, be¬ 
cause this means peace. And nobody can get up and say, " I am not for peace. 
I want to light.” You can’t get elected to office if you do that. So they had this 
Joker in the charter: “Exe^ an ordinance to preserve the peace of Los 
Angeteft.” So It was wrlttsn iqt, and so It was worded accordingly. And Bart 
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Rogers personally, when he became the chief counsel for Darrow suhsequenfijr, 
be did not hesitate in telling me personally, he said, ** This was a joke on the 
Qoo-goos; I put it over on them.” So they passed the ordinance. We conl^’t 
do nothing at all—had to do one of two things, either be cowards and call the 
strike off, or else tell the city council to go to hell; and we did the latter. You 
will excuse me, Mrs. Harriman, if you please. 

Commissioner H.vbkiman. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. We will leave that out, please, Mr. Johannsen. 

Mr. Johannsen. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

So we advised these men against calling this strike off. We have a right to 
speak to men. This Is a rank Invasion of the worst kind. And we called a 
meeting of the men who were affected, about 1,200 of them, and put it to them 
plain and straight 

The union men and women of California had pledged themselves to pay 25 
cents a week out of their wages for an Indettnlte period until Los Angeles 
should become organized, and they were sending that pledge, about $6,600 a 
week, for the Los Angeles strikers from San Francisco to finance the strike 
with, together with what we were getting from the International organization. 
We called the men together and described the situation brietly and without any 
exaggeration, and told them what It would mean; told them we eotild not afford 
to hire expensive lawyers; we could not afford to pay fines; we could not afford 
to ball anybody out. liut they ought to resist this ordinance, and If they were 
willing to wo were willing to. Wo took a secret vote—a secret ballot—after the 
explanation, after everybody was Informed that if you go on the picket line and 
get arrested you will not be bailed out. If you are found guilty, your fine won’t 
te paid. You will have to suffer. We wanted to go to jail ns a protest against 
this rank Injustice. And so we put It to a vote, and the vote was unanimous 
on the secret ballot that the men would rather go to Jail than surrender to 
such a rank piece of favoritism in legislation. 

The passage of this ordinance mor<> than anything else Instilled a feeling of 
hatreti and bitterness and resentment In the working jK'ople of Los Angeles 
against the Government. The result was that eveny man engaged in It unani¬ 
mously voted on the secret ballot that he preferred to go to jail, and so forth, 
and so on. 

During this year 1910, in the month of August- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). What was the "so forth and so on?” 

Mr. Johannsen. Well, I have already repeated that to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, you have? 

Mr. Johannsen. During this year the now governor of California, Gov. 
Johnson, made a speech in Los -Angeles In Slmp.son’s Auditorium when ho 
was a candidate for governor, demainclng Harrison Gray Otis in the following 
language; 

In the city from which I have come we have drunk to the very dr^;8 the 
cup of Infamy. We have had vile olliclahs, we have hud rotten newspapers, we 
have had men who sold their birthright, we have dlppeil Into every infamy, 
every form of wickedness has been ours In the past, every debased passion and 
every sin has flourished. But we have nothing so vile, nothing so low, nothing 
so debased, nothing so infamous In itiin Francisco, nor did we ever have, as 
Harrison Gray Otis. This man has attacked me on the only side to which I 
will not respond, concerning which, rather than respond, I will lose tlie gov¬ 
ernorship of the State of California. He sits there in senile dementia with 
gangren^ heart and rotten brain, grimacing at every reform, chattering Im- 
potently at nil things that are decent, frothing, fuming, violently gibbering, 
going down to his grave in snarling Infamy. This man Otis Is the one blot on 
the banner of southern California; he Is the bar sinister upon your escutcheon. 
My friends, he is the one thing that all California looks at when in looking at 
southern California they see anything that Is disgratsful, d^raved, corrupt, 
crooked, and putrescent—that is Harrison Gray Otis.” 

It is reasonable to presume that had Samuel Gompers made this speech at 
this time he would have undoubtedly been Indicted by the grand jury, charged 
with being an accomplice In blowing up the Times. 

It was common to hear people on the streets in every city on the Padfle 
const give vent to the sentiment “ Why didn't they get Otis?” I have beard 
it all over the country, “ Why didn't they kill Otis? It would have been all 
right” 

I am informed that a statement of this character was made by William J, 
Burns, the great detective, to some of the newspaper men In San Francisco^ 
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The demands of labor In I.os Angeles were very nominal and only that which 
they were already rwelving In San Francisco and other coast cities, the metal 
trades employers In San Francisco contending that unless labor could raise 
the stondanl In Los Angeles the employers would be forcetl to lower the 
standard In San Francisco. 

The .Merchants & Jlamifncfuvers compelled tln lr memlH'rs to deiawH a cash 
iKjod of $5,000 as a guarantee that the employor.s would not deal with the 
unions and would Insl.st upon the so-calhsl ‘‘open shop," which Is open only to 
a working class that Is do(*ile and sullu'itsdiy Inatwhealen lo uccet)t whtittwcr 
terms the employer may Insist upon. All naai and women who make an Intel¬ 
ligent and militant effort toward a better social life are boycotted and penalized 
with all the power that the M. & M. can rally against then'i. 

I submit for the cianmissiou's infornmtion a copy of lln' San Francisco Hnl- 
letin, under date of .Tantiary 10, 1911, which ctait'alns the M. & M.’s attitude 
towanl employers that are Inclined to be fair, which will show the vlclousness 
of the einiiloyers’ association, (pilte regardle.ss of law, order, civili/.athai, or 
anything else. 

(Witness submitted a copy of the .San Francksco niilletin of .lantiary 10, 1911, 
4‘oidalning an article entitletl ** Los .\ngeles ho.vcotts all w*»rklngna*n who are 
nieinhers of union. Merchants & .Mainifactnri'rs enforce black list aial usti 
methods that are ‘ nn-.\inerlcan ’ when eiaiiloyed by orgaidze<l labor.”) 

This conoernp<l the McCann Iron Works, wdio signed up with the union, and 
we coniprondscsl with them. They came down to the strikers atul made this 
.suggestion. I'he dcanand was for an eight-hour ilay and a mininuim wage of 
.$4, the .same as In San Fram isco in Ihe Iron trades, comiirlslng the Iron nmiders 
the machinists, the boiler makers, the blacksmiths, Ihe patternmakers, and their 
re.siK‘ctlvo heliiers, and llnally It iinohed the siruclnral-lron workers, who were 
not organized at that time, but they came off tlie building like flies, hut they 
were not organized at that time. And this mini who was boycotted by the 
M. & M. came down and sigmsl u)) an agreement with iis, providing (hat the 
men ndght work nine hours a diiy at a $1 nile until the llrst of .Tanuarv, Hill’ 
which we agreed to, and he went on and employed 230 men. But the jil. & M. 
liut him out of business. He had finally to quit anil go back to the opi>n shop. 
They did not do It with violence, and so we could not do anything with them. 
They do a lot of violence, hut they cover It up with money. If you gentlemen 
ilon’t believe that, ask the erectors’ association, anil Ihey will develop that. 

I recall an Instance where some of the strikebreakers were hurt on a build¬ 
ing. and when union men went to the coronor's inquest In the hope that some of 
our (H’ople would he. chosen as Jurors, only to he dlsapimlnted. 

You understand under the charter there If anyhiHly Is hurt and Is taken down 
to the coroner's olhi’e to the Inquest, why the Jury Is generally picked from 
men who are in close proximity. We knew, of course, that that was the law 
and were all law-abiding citizens. So we did not want to give them an oppor¬ 
tunity to know we wore there, and we sent 200 men down there, and while 
we were waiting an automobile came along, and In that nutoraohlle was the 
Jury, of course. Oh, it was a line game! In every case the M. & M. dictated 
supreme, ami the Juries were si'lected that were considered safe. Now, of 
course, there is going to he another trial in Ims Angeles on Ihe 1st of September, 
191.5; M. A. Schmidt and David Caplan. Otherwise I should present to this 
commission the document w-hlch we have In our possession, hut which the com¬ 
mission can obtain, I am satlsfletl, within the next two or three w’eeks; but we 
have the documentary evidence that the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion personally and absolutely dictated the chura<’ter and names of the grand 
Jurors. We have documentary evidence of that, signed by Mr. Zeehandelaar, 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is secretary - 

Mr. .loHANNSEN (Interrupting). He Is secretary of the Merchants & Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association. Oh, they helieve In law and order 1 You bet your life! 

In this they O. K’d Bill Jones, for instance; marked him ’’ hates the union." 
Samuel Brown, " friend of the Manufacturers," and some other man, “ friend— 
iwrsunul friend—of mine—O. K.” Oh, It Is flue! If we ever wrote a letter like 
that we would all go to pii.son, if we represented labor. That Is the reason the 
executive officers of the A, F. of L. have to be pretty careful—have to be, be¬ 
cause they can get after them much easier. 

My experience In strikes and lockouts has been that labor Is by far more law- 
abiding and less vicious than the employers. 

SSSie"—S. Doc. 416, W-1—Tol 11-89 
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Whatever our sins may be, uimt little we know we have learned from bb- 
aerving the tactics of tlie manufacturers’ associations. 

It was no surprise to the average working man when news came out about 
Mnihall and his miUioo and a half corruption fund to be used In Congress to 
Influence men uKiiluHt tlie proposed remedial labor legislation. 

Say, if Gomi)ers liad done that! Good night! The papers wouldn’t liave 
Mopiied ycL 

III the city of Stockton, CnI., we have just emerged from a general lockout 
brought almut by Uie Merchants, Manufacturers & Employers’ Association, In 
which It was conclusively proven, not alone that they etiiployed 20 professional 
gunmen ami sluggers, but that the.v netually had a list ismtalnlng the names of 
union ofllclals and active men, with a price attached, ranging from $25 to $75. 
If they were slugged. I was worth $75. I was worth more than Uie rest of 
them. I was kind of proud of that. 

These union men were to be beaten iij) and waylaid, .yilidavlts sustaining 
this fact can be obtained In San Francisco. 

One man by the name of Emerson was caught with a suit case of tlvnamitc 
and arrested. 

Commissioner Wki.v.stw.k. Is that Stmktoii or Los .\iigeles? 

Mr. JOHANNSBN. StOoktoR. 

When It was dlseovei-ed that he was employed hy the Mercliants & Mami- 
faetnrers Assochdloii he was luouitly released, hut a week later rearrested. He 
has lieen trUsl twice in Contra Costa tkumty and once in Stocklon and (iiiully 
dismissed. In all Ids trials the Meivlumts & JInnufadurers employed eouusel 
for his defense openly and delluntly, notwithstanding the fact that he had made 
a confession Involving active oflb.lals in the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Assiv 
clntlon, which afterwards he uasllfied and cliangwl to suit tlie conveuicni'e of 
the M. & M. 

Now, this man Enmrson told me personall.v from liis ouii lips the program. 
He was sent to (kiiitru (kista Couidy to steal ilyiiamlte—lireak hdo a box car 
and steal five or six Imndnsl sticks of dyiiamiti'—and then he was to put some 
of It at 'rottcns & r.rant's planing mill. I am a meinher of tlie milhueu’s iinlou 
and general orgauliMU' of the cunienters, so that would dlrei tly connect me with 
It. And he was to put one plant under oia- part of the SiH-rry flour mill and 
thereby directly connect the Stale Federation of Lalsir with that, whic h had had 
an<11011X6 boycott against this Institution for some time; ami also place u plant 
under the Sampson Ironworks, which could ronnect up the metal-trades depart- 
meat In that locality. And then he was to 1111 my suit case full of dynamite In 
the room at the Clark Hotel, aiul lie was to take another suit case full of dyna¬ 
mite and check It at the ttaiua Fe Station and place the check In Tveltmoe’s 
pocket during the meeting of the State Fetleration and then arrest Tveltmoe 
and me, and then the rest would follow. Nine out of ten of the men would 
liave believed It, and If It had lieen pulUsl off everyone would say, " Gee! Johnnu- 
sen and Tveltmoe should have luul better sens*'.” Oh, it Is fine! If you Imve 
the price you <lon’t need to use so much violence. You can make the other 
fellow do It. That was the program. 

Of course he got caught at it. He got caught with his suit case of dynamite; 
and, of eonrse, he was a wwurti and a cro«ik all tlie time, and he would work 
for thr<>e sides. If there were three shle.s. He would work for anybody for 
that matter. I really felt sorry for the fellow. He told me; and I told those 
fellows I would not prosecute him; I would treat hliu like Christ treated the 
prostitute. Go away and sin no more. I didn't want to prosecute him. It 
was a good thing, to tell tlie truth ulsiut it. 1 am only sorry for him. He was 
a poor devil and had a wife ami children, and she felt awful bad aliout It; and 
he told me that he would never go Into that kind of a game again; and I don't 
sutgMse be wllL 

But Brokaw was indleted also. Brokaw wag In charge of the lighting forces 
of the Merchants & klonufacturers In Stockton. One thing I admire about 
thoee men, they were bold about it and fresh about It. They took their gunmen 
and brought them down there and took titem In an automobile. They didn’t 
know, of course, that we bad women in Stockton that had some apirlL We 
organized 30 militant women in that city' of Stockton, ami tlioee womm—oh, 
they were fine! They were not handicapped with any philosophy. Tbe^ 
didn’t have any program to save tl^ wwhl. If tltey thought that they could 
see something grsKl In the A. F. L. or in the I. TV. W. they were glad to acc^ 
It 1 suppose they would accept It even In the Republican or Democratic Party 
If they could have found It; and they may find It some day if th^ took long 
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«noag:h. I don’t know. Of course we had to Instruct them, and I had to get 
them out, and I had an awful time with them. They didn’t know anything 
about discipline and obeying orders. They Just wanted to know what we 
wanted done. We told tliem we would like to see them go out on the picket 
line and not to use the word “ scab," and those words which were considered 
vulgar and bad form and liable to suit; and we told them it was inticli better 
to punch a man in the nose first and explain it afterwnnls than It was to tell 
him beforehand; there was no use getting arrested for just threatening a 
fellow. So they were all right, though. 

The blgge.st l»unch of scabs was <lown on what we call the West Side .School 
Building. So I took those women down with me—or rather I meant I went 
down with them. 1 had fmir men who volunteensi their ma<'hfnes. They gave 
me their cars. seven-[mssenger cars, every day from 4.1.'> until (! o’clock. I had 
charge of all tlie pickets. I was the caplalii of all the pickets of all tlie unions. 
I got tln'se machines and look these women down in front of this bulhling. I 
told them tliat they were to stay there hut they wore not to call lliem scabs; ami 
it la awful hard to keep a woman’s tongtii- still, hut they done lino. Ami so 
there wore uliout 30 mon around there and about 20 women, uud pretty soon 
along comes tlie patrol, ami the olilof of iiolloo was n very dissnit sort of a 
fellow. I’liey say lie was ii poet. I don’t know how he heeimie ehlef of tsillee 
If he WII.S a iswt, hat he was really a decent sort of fellow; hut I knew if thero 
was any demonstration on Ihe part of our issiple In his favor It would not Im> 
ti very gmsl thing to do; and I also approeiiited that It would Isi very easy to 
start Mimolhlng—start a tight—and I <lld not want to hiive that done. ' Ho, 
lifter the patrol wagon came and stopiKsI ulHiiit a hundred feet nwny from 
where the pickets were, iilong eonies an luitoinobile witli six of tliosp mmmen 
in It. Oh, tliiit was fine! Well, tlicy stopiiod right In the middle of the crowd 
of pieki'ts; and those woiiieii—I eouhlii’t hohl lliem any longi'r. ’I'liese women 
just went iiflCr the nutoiuohlie. Ihrec or four oil each side of thoir maelilne, 
and the.v went for Ihem; aud they would sa.v, ’• Issik! Don’t lie IcKik like a 
guninun? Now, how' would ho like for his molher to .see him iiow’l’’ 
’’Wouldn’t he he ashamed for Ills mother to sei' hlin’il” “And wonlihi’t he lie 
iisliiinied when he went hiiek to meet his sister’'” And all Unit kind of thing. 
cDid It was t(si imieh for lliem. ’I’lioy couldn’t stand It. 'I’hey ran down to 
the next corner, and ran to that corner and this eorner, anil tlie women after 
them. Oh, it was line! 


iW'll. finally we diseoverisl that there was no number on the aiitoinnhlle. 
and undouhtedly they wore exts-etlng to start something, and It would not he 
easy to follow them. The women noticed that anil Inslspsl on urreKlIiig llieni. 
There was a rHilteemnn on the oirner, anil they got hold of him and had them 
arrested, and when they oniiie to jail they seareliml Ihe maelilne and found 12 
pick handles nlsnit that long rindleating) and 12 blnekjiieks and a six-shooter 
about that long (liulientliigj on each one of them. They all admitted that they 
were Iilred by the Merchants & Manufaelurers’ Assoeinllon, and t understand 
rest the officers admitted before the commission that they had hired those men. 
There were 12 pick handles, 12 blackjacks, and 0 big guns. Tliose men have 
never been trleil, the cases wore never calleil, they were otit on ball of .jltOt) and. 

1 .“!"!!?'’ tlisapitenred. The women hnndlcapjMsI thetn. The women were 
ail right, Tney horsewhipped tlie president of the chainlier of cornmer<‘e on the 
course, thnt v.'}i.s fine. I didn’t know anytiiing aiiout it, neiHier did 
the strike committee, when, all of sudden, four women came tip the street with 
liorsi^Tilps and were going liy the office, and tlie strike committee said, “You 
Will have to go out there; they must cut that out; they can’t walk In front of 
here with horsewhips;’’ and I went out niut told tliein, and they wouldn’t listen 
iH,?'*’ nte of the strike committee, went out. and one of the 

’’"“, 5 . ^ siPtx’*-’ you are n Sunday-school 

That got him, and he went back. 

^ though, Mantley, the president of the chamber of com- 

m^ce, and the next day the women were arrested, and the man was arrested 
SI?- they finally settled on; The attorney for the Merchants & 

Aiannractureni A^eoclatlon and the attorney for our side came in and got this 
agrwment, that Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. Hines should be dismissed, and Mrs. 
should pieud guilty, she was an I. W. W.. or at least she thought she 
r^-headed, and had a lot of fire, but she wore the I. W. W. 
button, ann the Merchants & Manufacturers employers thought they would have 
her, and she had to agree to plead guilty with the understanding 
mat the man that got horsewhipped would have to pay the fine. .So that was 
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asrpwl to. Well, after that wns done, of course, these women felt tliat they 
could do anything and get away with It. I had quite a time to manage them 
after that, but we kept them pretty weil. The fight was finaiiy settied, and 
tilings are going aiong very weli there. The union has agreed to withdraw the 
iaiyeott, and the Xlereiiants & Manufacturers and employers agreed to retract, 
or rather to rescind their resolution adopted on the 26th of June, declaring for 
an oi«'n shop, so that things are peaceful in Stockton now. 

Comnils.slotier Wkinstock. In Stockton. 

Mr. .Iohannskn. In Stockton. I don’t know wlint tlie newspapers would Iiave 
done if a lahoring man, such as me or Tveltmoe, had heen arrested under 
similar clrcunistancps as Emerson, and made a confe.ssion, hut I Imagine, with¬ 
out being prejudiced or anything, tliat tliey would have given more publicity to 
that than they did to Emerson. I don't know how you are going to correct 
those newspapers; they are hard pimple to deal with. 

I know of no instance where profi'ssional strike breakers having delihiTately 
waylaid and murdered active members of lalior unions, where they Imve not 
been defended to the vi'ry last by the .Merclianis & XIannfactureis’ .Vssoeln- 
tion. I am not saying thal in criticism, I ildtdi tliey sliould defend tliein, 
e.st)eclally If the enemy Is tlie Mercliants & Xlamifaclurers or National I'irectors’ 
A.ssoclntlons. 

No Intelligent man or woman who has a strong sense of .social Justice will lie 
satisfied with llie manner In whicli labor has alwa.is been treated, so long as 
the poor go to Jail and the ricli go free. Tliere Is no isiuality before the law. 
It Is unreasonalile to conceive of a situathai wliere a man without means and 
few friends will attain tlie same consideration in a court of Justice us a man 
with plenty of means and plenty of friends. 

Iiiirlng llie Ihirrow trial in Los Angeles for Jury lirihcry, 11 different people 
were given luimnnlty by the Stale in the hope id’ coiivicling Harrow, it would 
be an insult to human intelligence to draw any otlier deductiTin tlian tills; 
The iiiiestlon of law and order and .so-called Justice was secondary In the 
conslderntloii of the piitilic olUcials of that county as compared with the iniid 
desire to blacken tlie character of men who had made at least some effort to 
relievo tlie weak from the constant oppression of tlie strong. 

In the Ford and Stihr cases In (iaiifornia, these men are at present Im¬ 
prisoned in the penitentiary convicteil on a cliarge of murder, notwithstanding 
the fact tliat the conditions of the hop tiehls—and I uant to say in connection 
with that matter, the Ford and Suhr case, there were four men on trlaL If 
tliey lind bt'eii anybody else except liolioes or 1. W. W.. if you will, they would 
hiivo liiid Immediately competent counsel, and woulil have in all proladiillty been 
able to have separate trials, and the public would have had an opportunity to 
make some Investigation befiu'e those men were convicted. Those who attendeil 
the trial stHUiail lo lie so optimisiic. seemed to tiunk that llie evidence in that 
case w'as so meager and so far from anything like a charge of murder, that 
there could not be anytliing elai' except an acquittal. The Judge that tried that 
case. Ills son Is a member of the cai'iHmter's union in .Marysville. I am a inein- 
lier of the carpenter’s union, and general organizer of that organization, and 
work almost entirely in California, That union was ri>questo(i by the son of 
tlie Judge Hint trleil the I'ase to pass a resolution prior to the trial that these 
men, in tlie Judgment of tlie carponler’s union, would get a fair trial. After 
the conviction this same son of the Judge eame to the union and asked them to 
pass a re.solutlon that they liad had a fair trial, and the carpenters’ union, 
I am glad to soy, refuseil to acknowledge that Ford and Suhr had hud a fair 
trial. 

In San Francisco live or six women were organizing defen.se committees. Of 
course, tliey were in a sense not directly associaleil with the labor movement, 
hut tliey were sympathizers. Some liave means; they all had good clothes, 
and most of them were good looking, and they were In a very sympathetic 
attitude In all instances, and believed in the social war that is being waged 
everywhere, and so they ciinie in to see what eoulil be done, what we could do 
to help. I was witli them and also with the attorney, chief coumsel for the 
defense, I told those women I tiiought that labor would be interested In them 
if they had the time and inclination to make a canvass. They canvassed every 
union in San Francisco and in Oakland, and most of the women’s clubs and 
churches, and not a one that I have lieen able to learn, not in a single Instance 
were they met with opfiosltlon, and they raised in a period of six weeks in 
those cities $4,000 for the purpose of investigating these cases, and taking 
an appeal and so forth, and the matter is now before the governor, and I 
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hope nnd believe that the Kovci-noi- will pardon those men on the Rround that 
they were rallroailerl by the hop owners. 

It Is iny opinion that the employers shonld bo held at least as imieli re- 
sponsihle ns so-called labor lenders art* for the social unrest which Is rampant 
throughout the country seeking and waiting for expression. Fulling to tlnd 
It In one form. It Invariably takes another. 

It Is not always the question of what we like or dislike. It Is In many In¬ 
stances our prejudice and hick of understanding whii'h prevent an opportunity 
to tind the real source of corruption, which, after all, shouki Ih“ found and rts 
luoveil if we desire to eliminate the social disease commonly called laivcrty. 

That Is all that is the matter. If |ieople have plenty to eat they can smile. 
I know I can; I don't know how you fellows feel about that. 

The manufacturers’ association don't want lalior to strike; it don't want 
tlu'in to organize; It does not want thetn to become Socialists, ttf course, they 
don't want us to strike except a nice, little strike, a sort of Saltation .\rmy 
strike. They don't want us to orgaidite atid don't want its to lieccune Socialists. 
We would not be good citizens tben; and they dmi't want us to be anarcliists. 
Some iieople tbhik that they are atiarcbists; If they are. 1 don't suppose we 
want to be. Tliey don't want them to lie single taxers, atid tliey diai't iwen want 
the working cla.ss to get .scientitlc information on the limitation of families. 
That Is against the law, too. And Just at iiresent, just tlie same as it was 
8 or 1'J years ago, I venture to say llial between now and a year friaii now that 
the .American people, and especially the working class, will be llirealeiieil 
by Wall Street If they vole the Democratic ticket. 

A'ou know wlien Wall Street locks out the American iieople, which tliey do 
occasionally, the newspa|H'rs call It a panic. It Is nothing at all but a lock¬ 
out; yon are lockisl out, and the newsiiaiicrs want yon to say it is a |ianle, 
lint the real fact i.s the American peo|ile are locked out for select lug a nn- 
tional administration that Wall Street ob.lects to. 

I don't know whether I have ati.\thing tdse to say or not. 

Chairinan Wai.sii. We may Iuim' to ask yon to stay over lo-nigbt. 

Mr. Joii.iN.NSKN. I don't like this town; I doti't like the atmosphere of this 
Cit.v. 

t'liainnan Watsii. Commissioner Welnstock has .some questions to ask you. 
We will proceed a while and see how we get along. 

Commissioner Wei.n,sto< K. I have in my Imml here. Mr. .lobannsen, a |>ain- 
phlet enlltleil “ Some Hecommendatlons Submitted to the United States Comtnls- 
slon on Itidiistrlul Iteialions by the American Anti-Boycott Association, pre¬ 
pared by Walter (Jordon Merritt, assocItUe counsel.” In it I lind certain In¬ 
dictments and certain charges- 

Jlr. .loH.tNN'SEN. Was that the man that testified here .(list previous to me? 

■ Commissioner Weinstock. No. Certain indictments and certain charges 
against organlzial labor anil I feel yoti should be accorded an opportunity to 
answer. The first stateinent that was made is the following [reads): 

“Organizations of workmen have been welcotued and encouraged In this coun¬ 
try, and the right to strike l.s recognized ns a neivssary defense against oppres¬ 
sion. ‘Thank God, we have a system of law where men may strike,’ said 
Abraham Lincoln, and our people say amen. But these btilwarks against op- 
jiression have become oppressors, and have writtim into our history In recent 
years a manifestation of oppressive jiower so recklessly and Inhumanely exer- 
ciseil, and Industrial crimes of so grave a character tiiat even their true friend* 
see the nei’essity for the firmer haml of government. Lawlessness and discon¬ 
tent have been encouraged until there has grown up In our midst, within the 
circles of organized labor, a group of lawbreakers who, with pernicious 
sophistry, too often repudiate the ordinary claims of decency and humanity, 
‘ I did what I did for a principle,’ said .1. B, McNamara. To deprive a noncon¬ 
formist worker of his job and drive him from his trade; to destroy the prop¬ 
erty of those who employ any nonunion men; to recklessly attack the business 
of neutral and noncombatunt merchants and manufacturers; to dynamite, 
malm, and murder—these practices, opposed to all standards of civilization ami 
humanity, are prominent features of labor-union activities at the present. But 
with few exceptions, no hand of organized labor has been raised to deter or 
discipline the wrongdoers. Leaders make bold to publicly assert that the 
saer^ness of their cause Justifies the support and retention of criminal officers. 
When serious books In defense of such a position are plausibly written by Inti¬ 
mate observers, published by reputable houses and tssued as serious rending; 
when organized labor arrays Itself In argument and act against State con- 
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stahulAry and milifia, }M)lice and guards, Injunctions, flnncial responsibility, 
enforceable contracts, and scientific management, what are we to conclude? 
‘ This bodes some strange eruption to our State,’ unless forces arise to cure 
and control.” 

Now, wlint conimeiit. If any, do you care to make on that indictuient? 

Mr. JOHANN.SKN. In (he first piace, the whole thing Is ail right excepting one 
tidiig, it is not true. That is tlie only thing tliat Is tlie matter witli It. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Tliat Is, ai)eciticall.v, you would deny as a repre¬ 
sentative of a labor organization timt “lawlessness and discontent have been 
encouraged until there has grown up In our midst within the circles of organ- 
Izisl hd)or a group of lawbreakers who, with pernicious soiildstry, too often 
repudiate the onlinary claims of decency and huinaidty.” You would deny that 
“ to deprive a nonconformist worker of his Job and drive him from bis trade, to 
destroy the property of those wlio employ any nonunion men ”- 

Mr. JoiiAN.NSEN. You hud better seiiarnte that. 

Commissioner W’ein.stock. Very well, we will lake it up seriatim. 

Mr. .Ioiiannsen. What do you mean, do I believe in discrimiiuiting against 
a nonunion man? If you do, I say, absolutely. 

Coimnl.ssloiier M kinstock. The charge made liore is that jou deprive a non- 
c-onformlst worker of ids Job and drive him from his (jiKhc 

Mr. .loiiANNsKN. Certainly. What do you mean by noneonforniNt worker? 

Commissioner Weinstock. A nonunion man. 

Mr. JohaNnse.v. Cerlolnly. 

Commissioner Weiastocic. And to destroy the jiropert?' of tliose that employ 
any nonunion men. In oilier words, the charges made are that as an organiza¬ 
tion labor does not hesitate to destroy the proiierly of those that employ non¬ 
union ineu. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Tilut Cull not lie answered without the sp(>oillc situation. 
Supiiose there was a certain house burns down in a certain jilace, at a certain 
time, and they would say, “Did union labor do that?" and I couldn't an¬ 
swer it. 

(lomndssloner Weinstock. You brought up the McNamara case? 

Mr. JoHANNSE.v. What I meant to do was to comtiare the sins of the organ¬ 
ized workers with the emidoyi-rs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suiuiose both are guilty? 

Mr. JoitANNSEN. They ought to both go to jirison. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Do you la'lieve in destroying the proian-ty of those 
who employ nonuiilon men? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That deix-nds on circumstances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you in the McNamara case? 

Mr. Joii.iNNSEN. 1 don't care to Justify them ; it is uii to them. I don't know 
what I would do until I got up against it. 

Ooumilssloner Weinstock. lint tell us what you understand Is the attitude 
of organized labor In tlds sort of a light. Do they Justify such acts? 

-Mr. JoHANNSEN. I call tell you what I do, the places where I talk to organ¬ 
ized labor, and what my Judgment Is as to how I find the membershiii; that Is 
tlie only thing I have to go by. 

Oommlssloner Weinstock. Yes, sir; I think that would be of interest. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, when I got into Butte, Mont., 1 siHiku to every union 
there. Including the miners' union; that was prior to the eruption in Butte. 
The miners’ union a very peculiarly eoustltutc'd organization there; they had 
about 8,000 different lueiiihers In whut you might call four iliffercut groups; 
about 2,000 are Irish Catlioiles and work at It; about 2.000 Soolalists; their 
chief aim Is In the capture of (he ballot, and they work at that; and about 2,000 
were I. W. W.’s; of course, they work at that; aud the rest of them arc what 
they call “Cousin Jacks,” I think—Cornish miners—and those four factions 
were all interested In that union to shiiiie Its imllcy at different tirae.s, with the 
result that there was coiislderahle Interest in thiit union; more tliau the ordi¬ 
nary interest, and at election time a goorl deal of Interest, When I spoke there 
I outlined what the iron workers were up against, the social background of It, 
how hard It was to fight the Steel Trust, how they used the other industries, 
bow the carpenters and tlie longshoremen, the sailors, the other workers In 
that field advised, “ 'Walt, wait, wait.” They workeil 12 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, for an average of $8 or $9 a week. I fouiul out that the iron workers 
voted to fight, and that that was the only thing left for them to do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat was that? 
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Mr. JoiaANNSKN. SoUdArlty. or dynamite, or anything you want to call It. I 
don't care what yau call It 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Are we to understand from what you Just said 
that grievances- 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. t.«t me finish this. 

Commissioner Wei.vstock. Let me finish my question. That the real or 
imaginary grievances of the Iron workers JustltUyl them to <lynamltc- 

Mr. JoHAN-NSEN. That Is the wn.v they felt about It; I couldn’t say as to that 
You might feel that way If you had Iteen an iron worker. 

Commissioner Weikstock. Do you think they were Justified? 

Mr. JoHA.vNSK.v. I was not tliere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t have to answer that question unless 
you want to. 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. You know I am under Indictment myself, anil 1 don’t care 
to answer It. 1 don’t think' 1 am comiielent to answer It. 1 have a pretty 
good Job, and don’t .suffer personally. I think MctJilllcuddy, of Maine, In the 
House of Congress, a number of years ago, said, “ If I was an iron worker I 
would have done like they did.” Tlnit was right in the Congress.. I say tills to tlie 
union men, to our friewls, to tlie enemies; they talk nlioiit the 21 lives Hint were 
taken In Isis Angeles. I don’t liesitate to say that no man lias a rigid to take 
another man’s life; lie can’t take soinething that be can not give liack; lint 1 
do say this 21, 21, 21 lives lost Is not all. Why don't they say something iibonl 
tlie 300 or dtK) or .'i.OOO or 10.000, com|iare their sins with the Iron workers; pal 
on the searchlight, let tlie whole trutli tie told, siuid them all to prison. Hint is 
satisfactory. We oliject to your Justice on tlie ground that tlie rlcli go free 
and the poor go to Jail. 

Coimnissioner Weinstock. Tlie next cliarge is that organisisl labor rei’k- 
lessly attacks the business of neutral and nonconiliatant merchants and iimnii- 
facturers. 

Mr. .louANNSEN. 'I'hat Is not true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You deny tliat? 

Mr. .loiiANNSEN. Tliose fellows are ns “buggy ” as an 1. W. W. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, fheii, that yon deny that the 
iioncoinhatant mercliants and manufacturers- 

Mr. .loiiAN.xSKN. What do you mean by noncoinbatnnt? Men tliat don’t fight 
you? Do >oii .suii|M>.se we fight a man that don’t figlit us? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Here Is a merchant that advertises In a paper, 
and the printers are on strike on that paiier, and they come to the merchant and 
say, ’’ You take your advertisement out of that or we will ruin your business.” 

Mr. .Tohannsen. I wish we were that well organizeii. 

Conimlssioner Weinstock. He has done no wrong In this case? You deny 
that Is done? 

Mr. JoHA.NNSEN. Of course. It la not done; I wisli it were done. 

Coimnissioner Weinstock. The next charge Is they resort to ilynamlte, maim, 
and murder: that these practices are opptiseii to all standards of civilization 
and humanity, and are prominent features of labor-union activity at tlie present 
time; but, with few exceptions, no hand of organizeii labor has been ralseil 
to deter or dlailpllne the wrongdoers. Is that dented? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No: nothing has Ix-en done to discipline the wrongdoers; 
we always do, but we don’t take the Anti-Boycott Association for a judge. 

Commissioner Weinstoc-k. Can you cite any Instance where a member of 
your organization, or labor organization, has bi»en expelled for resorting to 
violence in labor trouble or broking laws? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. So far we have not decldeil to try tliat; the Manufacturers 
& Merchants’ association and other associations have control of all of the 
police departments. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have no case that you could cite? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. No, air; I would be nsluimed of them It I had. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tamders make bold to publicly assert that the 
sacredness of their cause Justifies the snpport and retention of criminal officerK. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That Is not true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Criminal oflicers have been rejecteil and have 
been thrown out of the organization? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. What do you call criminals? I^et tliem show the case 
■nd I can answer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Men that were convicted of crime? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Iiet them show the case. 
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Couimisalonpr WBrxsTooK. Take this very case, tliis dynamite case. Mr. 
Prank Hyan, president of the union; he wa.s conv/etcfi and sentenced- 

Mr. .loHA.N’NSKN. He wa.s reelected up until the last convention. Thank the 
Isird for Hint; tliey hnd that much courage. 

Coininl.ssioiier Wei.vstock. That would corroborate tlie cliarRe made liere? 

Air. .lotfAXiVSKN. That is up to the iron workers to answer whv tliej’ re¬ 
elected liim. If you lind .siilTered like they have, vou might lie able to 
answer. 

(ioninil.ssloner Wkinstock. The next .statement Is this: “It .seems needless 
to array facts—a iiarade for Sam Parks on ids way fi-om Sing Sing; tlie dyna- 
niilei'.s defended liy tlie Amerli'iin Ftsleration of Tjalior, reelected to otlice by 
Hie iron workers, oflleially recognized liy Hie federation without protest after 
conviction, met liy a public proces.slnn of applause at h'ort T.einenworlli when 
on Hieir way to prison. In that prison President Uyan performs his offleial 
duties and rendei s his offleial reports as president of a union of 10.000 members, 
and a part of tlie federation.” 

Mr. .ioHANN.sEN. I don't know wlieliier It Is true, tail I liope it is true. 

Commissioner .Wr.ix.sTocK. Tlien, it is not disputotl. Is it? 

Mr. .loiiAXNSKN. 1 want to stiy liefore you go any further, if you want to lie 
fair in lids matter, I tliink tlie only way for me to answer that fpiestion is 
for you to give me Hint book and let nu‘ write a liook in answer to it. and tiiat 
wouid take two wei'ks. 

tiommissloner Wkin.stocic. You are snfflciently conversant willi the taets? 

Air. .loiiANN.sKN. You want to compare our sins witli llieir .sins, and 1 want 
to sliow you tlieir sin.s. 

Commissioner WicixsTOf ic. You Iiave already pointed out Hieir sins, and 
tliey state your sins liere, anii liere is an opportunity for you to an.swer for the 
record; otherwise Hils would appear in our record uncontradicted. 

Ml*. .loHANXsE.’s. I see; oli. tli.it is your juirpiwe? 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Anotlier statoment liere reads as follows: 

“Though there are cities wliere markets are tiionopolized for union products, 
and lids fact is well known, prosecuting attorneys renniiii inert. ‘Do you want 
to embarrass Hie admiiiistration?' iiiquireil one district atlorney. A strange 
commentary is it that men wlio entered Into a nation-wide conspiracy to dyna¬ 
mite buildings and tliereby de.stroy liuman life slaatld onlv be tried" and pun- 
Ishctl for transporting ib nandte. Would .miu punish a murderer for carrying 
conceit led weapotis V” 

Do you care to comment on tliat? 

Mr. .loHANNSEN. I don’t cure to jiass any judgment on anybody, not even on 
Drew; I don't care to pass judgment on iieople; I am not a judge. 

Commissioner IVkins'i'ock. A\'e have heard a good ileal in this commission, 
Jlr. .Tolmnnsen. of tlie courts falling to give the workers jtistlce. Now, liere wo 
get the other side of the story. 'I'lie writer of this pamphlet goes on to make 
tills statement: 

" In a recent cn.se again.st John .Mitchell and the United Mine M’orkers a per¬ 
manent Injunction was dismissed on apiieal by tliree Federal judges, who held 
that In cases of tliis character ‘a reasonahle delay In Hie Issuance of the writ 
would have a tendency to bring about a setllement between the piirtios.’ To 
escaiie the displeasure of organlzeil labor, tliis court recommends tliat relief be 
temjiorarlly withheld from the persons Injured, in the belief and hope that the 
delay will coniiiel tlie injured person to surrender his rights and accept the 
terms of the lawbreakers. A Feileral judge in New York, acting upon a similar 
conception of his duties, denied a preliminary injunction again.st boycotting, 
while admitting that authority would probably compel the Issuance of a per¬ 
manent Injunction when the ca.se was reached for trial. The plaintiff, unable 
to sui’vive the delay, was compi'lled to unionize, and delay ‘ had the tendency to 
bring about a settlement.' There is sonietliing more ominous than coincidence 
In this same nhnormni conclusion of different judges in different parts of the 
country, and it illustrates the fact that even in Federal court the wind blows 
from a different quarter than ixipularly liellcved. 

“The emergency which leil to the Invention of preliminary injunctions and 
the reasons which support their Issuance in behalf of all litigants when delays 
can not be endtirerl are forgotten and the remedy summarily ended by legisla¬ 
tion. With such decisions, those who can not survive until final hearing—and 
they are many—are lo.st. Oourts also show a notable aptitude and inclination 
to avoid the issues In iniisirtaiit and well-presented cases, thereby leaving 
present and future litigants in a state of uncertainty. One judge continued an 
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Injunctton on condition that no attempts would be made to enforce It, and coni- 
iiiunicated that condition to the defendants. Ls that the way to cultivate re- 
«|a-ft for court decrees? Doesn't that explain why Ooinpers publicl.v proclaims, 
'(!o to hell with your injunctions’? Other Judges make strange efforts to 
settle such cases or try to pass the rcsp<tnsibllit,v over to some as,soclato. Is 
this the question that men are afraid of? ” 

Do you care to make any comment on that? 

Hr. JoHAXNSEN. Except to say that I don’t r(>cognlze any right under any 
circumstances of a Jtidge to issue any Injunction against n laboring man on 
strike. If such Injunction was Issutsl. 

Commissioner IVki.nstock. Would you rcsiieot It? 

Jlr. JoHASxsEN. I got four or live of those things against me In Stockton; 
they were served on me, and the strike committee said we would have to bo 
careful and not break Into Jail. I don’t think the itowcr of an Injunction goes 
much beyond the courage of those who are enjoined. 1 tldid; that If a isu-son 
is convinced in his own mind and In his own feelings that his cause Is Just, 
that his demands for an increase In wages, or whatever the light nia.v lie In 
.Stockton it was against the breaking of our union.s—if you tidnk and feel joti 
are right, why, then go ahead, and mwer mind alioiit tho.se plwes of iia|M'r. We 
didn’t pay any alleidion to them. exce|it this: Tlie attorney advlseil us not to 
make any comment to the pulilic, which we didn’t; but I went and got 75 
strikers, and tlierc was ti special house which was deslgnalisl—T tidnk the 
Sutter Hotel—and I instructed the jiickets. and they all obeyed Instructions; 
they were served with Injunctions and they left, and then tliey seiwed them 
again and they left, anil kept that up until they didn't haxe any more paper, 
end then there wasn’t any more trouble. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Are we to infer from wdnil you say. Hr. .lohann- 
sen, that if a man or group of men have any real or fancied grievances they are 
justified In defying tlie law? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. flh, real or fancied? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tea. 

Mr. .foUANNSEN, Ileal or fancied; I don’t know what you mean. That Is so 
indefinite. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I may have, for I'xamiile, what I believe Is a real 
grievance, but wliich may prove to lie only fancied. 

Mr. JoHANNBEN. After you prove It to us we ebange our opinion; see? 

(tommissioner Weinstock. Let ns limit It to real grievances; would you say 
that any man or group of men that have any real grievance la Justified In taking 
the law into his own Imnds or Ignoring It? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. M.v advice to labor would he. If I was nskwl for ni.v advice— 
I am not sure I would lal;e the stiimti—If yoti are sure you are right, if you 
are convinced of Judicial invasion of your rights, stand tor your rights and take 
the consequenei^. Don’t engage any attorneys or anyboily else. 

By the way, this policy was recommendiMl by the President of the American 
Federation of T.abor at the Deiivi'r convention, if my memory Is rigid, and the 
committee brought In a report at that convention for labor to take that attitude, 
not so much because of contempt of the Jinlges, but liecause we found Unit the 
policy of the National Manufacturers’ Association was to use this thing to drain 
our treasury b.v making us employ high-salaried counsel, and sjieiidlng our 
money for lawyers Instead of bread. 

(.'ominissioner Weinstock. You were telling us, Mr. Johannsen, about the 
numerous instances where the employers had employisl gunnieiiV 

Mr. .Tohannsen, Numerous? Why, every pinw. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, let us call It every place. 

Mr. JOBANNSEN. SUIO. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any Instances where organized 
labor has emplo.ved gunmen? 

Mr. Johannsen. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you here the other morning when the iMillce 
commissioner of New York City, Mr. Woods, testified? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes; I heard him testify. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me refresh your memory by reading the testi¬ 
mony given by Mr. Woods before this commission [reads]: 

“Commissioner Weinstock. As a result of your investigation, what have you 
found to be the method of procedure In Industrial troubles; do these gangsters 
offer their services to both sides and take the highest bidder, or do they confine 
their operations anjj offer their services to one side of the labor trouble? 
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“ Mr. Woods. I should not say It was ‘ oflerluB their services,’ but the result 
of our Investigation shows a course of procedure Illte this: There would be a 
strike, and the strikers would retain some gunmen to do whatever forcible or 
vlolent work they needed. The employer, to meet this violence, would. In a 
comparatively small percentage of cases, and not as many cases as the gunmen 
were employed on the other side, would hire a private detective agency. 

“ Coniinl.ssluner Whinstock. Now. when the unions employed these gunmen, 
what function were the gunmen exi)ectod to perform? 

“ Mr. Woods. To intimidate workers tliat were liirc-d to take tlie place of the 
strikers. 

“ Comml.ssloner Weinstock. That is, so-called scabs? 

“Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; so-called scabs. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Ihne there been Instances where tliere has been 
violence against tlie so-called scabs? 

“ Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. To what degrn'? 

“Jlr, W'ooDS. Oh. very strojig violence. 

“ Cominl.ssioner Weinstock. Uave they corniiiUted murder? 

“ Mr. W00D.S. Yes, sir; I think that Is being brought out now. As I remenilter 
It. lust night In the newspaper article there were three indh tments for murder 
In the first degrt'e. 

“Cominl.ssioner \Vki.nst(h k. There is no limit, tlien. to what degree they will 
go to Intimidate the so-ealleil scabs? 

“ Mr. Woods. No. Now, there was an innocent man who was noticed a goo<l 
deal in the ncwsi)ai)ers a while ago by tlie name of Strans, who was shot and 
kllhsl on the east shle. anil the I>oiX“.v Ueimy gang was emido.ved by the 
strikers, and some other gangsters were employed by the employers; I cun not 
remcniher which purtleulur gang It was. One of the Dopey Benny gang had 
been killed by one of the other gang. 

" Commissioner W'einstock. Cianix'ling gangs? 

“ Mr. Woods. Yes; one gang emido.ved h,\ one side, and one gang by the other 
side. I may have my things a little twistisl here, hut the gang that kilieil tin' 
member of the other gang was holding a ball, aial the other gang came up to get 
revenge for the killing, ami the man tliat tliey tried to sliimt jumped behind 
this perfectly Innocent citizen, Straus, aud .Straus was killed. 

“(Commissioner Weinstock. Now. are the .so-calletl gangs of gunmen confined 
to the East Side of New York, or ai'c I here other gangs in other parts of the 
city ? 

“Mr. Woods. There are gangs In other parts of the city. 

“ Comiulssloner Wei.nstoi k. In what other parts of the city, for example? 

“Mr. Woods. Tliero are gangs on the West Side. The gang—I think I am 
justified In saying that the number and vinileiiee of gangs has been very much 
reductxl in the past 12 months. Tlie situation we found was a bad sitnatioo. 
The policy under the former administration had been to use mild methods; the 
whole tiling has been very much reductsl in the Iasi 12 months, but you will find 
headquarters of gangs and places they hold out in the lower East Side, and the 
mhidte West SUle, ami In some parts of Brmddyn, on the upper East Side. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Is ev'ery memlier of the gang of one nationality 
usually, or are they comimsed of mixo<1 groups? For iastunce, on the East Side, 
are they all Jews? 

“Mr. Woods. No; they wiaiid be mixed groups. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Of different nationalities? 

“ Mr. Woods. Y'e.s. Of course people are naturally nationally clannish, more 
or less, and you naturally have a predominance of one nationality in one group.” 

This testimony makes it clear that the unions employed gunmen and gang¬ 
sters. 

Mr. JonANNsEN. That Is, If It Is tnie. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As an <‘videuce of that, we have this testimony 
(readsl: 

“In how far have your investigations warranted this statement that appears 
In the New York Ilernhl of this date,” quoting from the New York Herald: 

“ ‘ Several of the Indictments mention assaults upon mmnhers of the union, 
and in this connection District Attorney Perkins said last night that the reign 
of lawlessness was caused by union leaders who wished to perpetuate them¬ 
selves In power, who hired ussoKslns to assault contendm-s In their own nnton 
for their place.s, and who used their union offices to extort blackmail under 
threats from employers. 
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Seven men are indicted tor a.ssault in a riot for control of n union, four 
men are Indicted for hiring Dopey Benny's band to go to a nonunion factory 
and “ rough house ” the employet's as thej left and “ wreck ” the i>lant. A <lor.eu 
workers were woundeil in that tight. 

** * Six union men are accused of extortion ami assault in using violence to 
collect a tine of .$100 upon an employer. Four otliers are accused of hiring 
the Dopey Benny band t<i shoot up a noiiiinliai.factory. Many sliots were llriHl, 
the factory suffered a damage of $1,0(X), and several persons were lti.|ured. Dllier 
Indictments mention cases wliere the band was employe<l by union leaders to 
attack nonunion workers, to wreck factories, and e\en to assault union ntcti 
wlio opimsiHl the leaders.' ” That is the ettd of (luotatlon from the New York 
Herald. 

“Does .vour investi,gatlon sidtst.inliatt^ those stateauaits liere*; 

“Mr. Woods. Yes. sir; that is the general line of tilings llial we found. All 
tlnit sort of tiling. 

“Commissioner Wki.nstock. .So tlial tliis is not mere news|iaper exaggeration, 
to your knowledge'' 

“ Mr. Woods. No, sir.” 

Mr. .Tohannskn. Well. I don'l know anything nhont this case in New York, 
hut I know .sometliing aixait eominou .sen.se and uliat ttie process of reasoning 
Is, the ordinary proce.ss of reasoning. I Know tliat e\er.v man wlio places any 
conlideuee or any tnist of any kind or deseriplion in another man who Is will¬ 
ing to lilre himself to beat some one u|), to nniriler some one, or to slug some one, 
without any other consideration than nione.t, he certainly Is an awful eluinip 
who will lake lhal liiance. 

Comml.saioner (Jaiibktson-. Did you sis- in to-day's paper an article nscrilied 
to tile district nttorni'y of New York about Dopey Benny's further testimony 
to the effect that he was bragging on hiniself because he refiisisl an otfer of 
$7,.'i00 from the same employers to double-cross the lalior-unioii lueu for shooting 
tliein up? 

Mr. JoiIANNSKN. No. I didn't see lhal ; I wouldn't have anytliing to do wllh 
a man limt would Idle liiniseif for a purpose like Unit. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. 1 have one qiieslion here wliicli I am not sure you 
are In a position to answer, but if you are 1 am sure it will l)i‘ of Interest to its. 
Do ,vou know about the wages In llie .Steel Tntst iiaid at tlie present lime; do 
you know' how the wages In the Steel Trust iiald at the present time compare 
with the current wages paid before the Steel Trusi was liroughl Into life? 

Mr. .loHAKA'sKN. No; I could not say as lo that, except this: From what lii- 
foriuatlon I luive been able to oliiain from the report of the commltli'e In Con¬ 
gress, and also from Mr. Brandeis's investigation, and I'itz—wliatever it nia.v 
lie; from all of the Inve.stlgatlons made, I am convinced and led to believe that 
in only one other tariff-protective Industry outside of the steel indu.stry that 
pays lower wages, and that Is flic woolen industry, and then the sIih-I Industry. 

Commissioner Wkinbtock. Tliat is, tlie steel liidusliy to-day pays the lowest 
wage? 

Jlr. .loHANNSEN. Y'es; and has the highest iirolective tariff. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But .\oii don't know wlietlier tlie wages to-day are 
higlier or lower than before tlie Slisd Trust was brought Into life? 

Mr. .loHANNSEN. No; I could not .sa.v. 

Cominkssloner Wei.n.stock. I think it would be well to make a note of Unit 
and try to get tliat Infonnation. 

Mr. .Tohannbkn. Do you want lo nd,ioiirn? 

Cliairman Wai.hu. Commissioner Aisidon has some questions he wanted to 
ask. ' 

Comml.ssloner Aihhton. I will forego iiiy question. 

Mr. JoiiANxsE.N. I can come liacl; In tlie inornlng, and go down to-morrow at 
noon. 

Commissioner Aikhto.n. I want to ask only one question. 

Mr. JoHANNSE.N. I want to make one more statement myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, then, you may return In the morning. 

Tlie commission will now stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon the commission adjourned at 5 p. m. Friday, May 14, 1914, until 
Saturday, May 15, 1915, at 10 o'clock.) 
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Washisoton, D. C., Saturdai/, May J5, 1915—10 a, m, 

Pro.sonf. ChniiifiJin Walsh, Coininissioiiers O’Connell, Lennon, Alshton, Weln- 
strak, atal HaiTlnnin. 

('hjflrnian W.M.sri. We will please be in order. 

*Mr. Julianiisen. please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OE MB. ANTON JOHANNSEN—Continued. 

Chalrnmn W\lsii. Mr. Aishton would like (o ask you some questions, Mr. 
.lohaiinsen. 

(Nmimissloner AtsHTON. I Inllevo I understood you, in f?lvinK your testimony 
yesterday, to say tlmt you were iinwilllny: to permit the Anll-lioyeott As.soelatlon 
t(» ttike their interpretation of the law, or to Interpret for your people, I think 
you saldV 

Mr. JoHANNsKN. Thai Is correct. * 

Commissioner Aistirox. In r<*pl.v to Commissioner Woinstock ye.sterday, In 
reptrd to the obeying: of the I.aw by the work(‘rs, In ctises where Injunctions 
were serve<l, 1 Ihink you said that you instrucUsl the workers to iiiteri»ret the 
law and obey the injtinction nccordin;' (o their own Jndjtment; Is that also 
correct ? 

Mr. JoiiA.N’NsKN. I said that w’ould he my advice; It would deramd on cir¬ 
cumstances; if I lhouy:ht w<‘ could Ket away with It, It w'ould be my advice. 

Coininlssiorier Alshton. In tlm particular <-asc in Stockton? 

Mr. JoIIANNKKN. Ves. 

(Vunniissioner Aishton. That was your attitmlc? 

Mr. JolIANNSKN. Ves. 

(.'onimissioner Aishton. So llud, in that particular case at Stockton you 
advised and directed the workers to Interpret the bnv according to what they 
thonglit was rlj;ht? 

Mr. iToiiannskn. Oh, no; not the law. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well, tlie injunctions? 

l^fr. JoiiANNSEN. The injunctions. 

Commissioner Aisirrox. Whii-li was the law, as interpreted by tlio court, I 
believe; that was correct, was It? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEX. Yes; that was correct. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. .lolmnnsen, thi.s commls.slon has been swklnj? the 
cuii.ses of Industrial unrest. It Wiuilft be ratlier interesting if w'e were to 
analyze the cause of Industrial unrest in the Individual. I didn’t quite catch 
your testimony, but 1 dunk you said your first employment was as a worker 
in the Curtis llro.s. Sa.sh, Door, iS; Illind Co., at Clinton, lowa? 

Mr. JOHANN.SEN. Yc.S. 

Commissioner Alshton. .\ml tliat >ou worked tliere for two or lliree years? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. Flve or six years. 

Commissioner Aishton. Five or six years ,\ou worked tVu* (’urtls Pros.? 

Mr. .7ohannsen. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is, (k‘«»rge and (’hurley Curtis? 

!Mr. JoHANN.sEN. Yos. 

(Commissioner Aishton. One was a Senator for a munher of years. 

Mr. ,Toii\nnsk\. lie was a (’nn,i:re.s.sman. 

Commissioner Aishton. My reason for making the inquiry was that I 
persimally w’orked in the <arpontor sliup my.self of the (’urtis Uro.’s plant 
In Clinton, Iowa. 

ISfr. .Tohannsen. I.s that so? 

Commissioner Aishton. Probably about the time you worked there, about 
1898 or 1899, I think it was. 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. I left there in 1899. 

Commissioner Aishton. You w’orkwl in the plant at the corner of Second 
Street and Eleventh Avenue, the Sash, Door & Blind Works? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Between Tw’elfth and Thirteenth Avenues on Secoml Street. 

Commi.ssjoner Aishton. I was rather curious—you seem to have this unrest 
the commission has been trying to probe Into, and I thought It would be rather 
Interesting for the commission to know what first started that with you. You 
worked for the Curtis iieoplo, and they were fairly good people to \vork for, 
were they not? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. If you were willing to work cheap enough and long enough 
It was alt right. 
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Conimlfisioner .Aishtox. It was n question ot wiiges and lumrs tliai started 
your uprest? 

Mr. JoHANNBBN. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Wliat form did that take when you ceased connection 
vlth them? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. For Instance, to give you an illustration of what I ineaii 
by the unrest, what I believe has largely contributed to Ihe catises of iinrest 
Is the litter Inability of the average employer to concehe an,\tiling like a 
human point of view, a social point of view. For instance, wiiln Curtis ran 
for Congres.s I was Just a boy and liad a good deal more entliuslasm titan 
judgment, and perhaps I have yet; Imt at any rate I made tlie statemiMil tliat 
lie ought at leiust to furnisli tlie employees In tliat factory witli ice water In the 
summer time, I made tliat statement and inaile It very tinguardi'dly, and I 
got discharged. He hail an arbitrary power wliich one was unable to meet, 
except tlirough organization, and organization could only lie fostered iiy :i 
larger social vision. The lack of social vision—you take tito average einiiloyer 
and you find he can talk about wood and coal and iron and railroads and land 
and trees and sliips and war, and eierytliing e\cc|it liuinanitj ; tliat Is jnsl a 
side issue with bini. 

Commissioner Aishton. In tliat partieitlar case. Jlr. .Toliann.seii. tlie unrest 
ferment or Idea starteil In tlie difference of oidnion between yourself and Mr. 
Curtis ns to wliether or not ice wati'r slnnild lie fiirnislied in llic sasli and 
door company’s plant? 

Mr. .loHANNSEN. If yon want to put it that way. 

(^itiimlssloner .Aisiiton. M’e want to get down to the facts as to what starU'd 
it. We liave heard a great ninny statenients in a mass of generality alioiit 
unrest and tlie oppression of employers and tlie state of the employee; ail that 
sort of thing. And tliere Is probnliiy a good deal of triilli on both sides; lint 
the only way we can deterinlne Is by analyzing tlie Individual cases, and you 
seeiii to be quite an advocate of unrest by your testimony, and I tliink it would 
he interesting to know wlnit led up to it. Tlie staleinent aliout Mr. Ciirlis and 
ills lack of appreciation ot tlie needs of the employees, tliat nilglit be further 
enlarged on by calling on Mr. Cnrils to give his side of ilie story; and from 
my knowlislge of Clinton In tliose days. It was not considered healthy to drink 
ice water. There were a number of artesian wells lltere, and artesian water 
was piimiied tlirough the mains- 

Afr. .Tohannsen. Well, we put oatnienl Into it. It was considered safe then. 

Coniiiilssioner Aisiitox. Tliat is a common practice, I believe, so lliere nniat 
iiavo been sometliing else ratlier tinin tlie Ice water. 

Mr. .loHANNSEN. Tliat is just an Illustration. I don’t mean lo consider lliat 
of any great Importance. 

f’omtnisslotier Arsiirox. Of course, that didn't create any great, Ircmendoiw 
amount of unrest. I think yon said you quit tliere and went on tlie roinl? 

Mr. .loHANNSEN. No; I was on tlie road before I was iniirrled. 

Cominlssioner Aisnrox. Kelllng goods? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No; hoboing. 

Conimlssioner Aisutos. Oh, lioboing? I tliouglit tliere possilily might havo 
been something about your work on the road that caused unrest, but It was 
hoboing and association with hoboes. I think you staletl, Mr. .Iohantis(‘n, In 
your testimony yesterday, tlnit the Unite*] States Steel Corporation and Ameri¬ 
can Bridge Co., which I believe are the constituents of the Steel Corporation, 
wlelde*! tremendous power with all other steel cominiiiles and .structural com¬ 
panies, In that they controlletl the material that was manufactured, and refused 
to furnish It unless certain things were ilonc, I judge from your testimony 
they are In a position to refu.se to furnish material to people. What actual 
knowledge have you of that? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I Said It was not an unusual experience for an organizer 
of Ironworkers, when he came In contact with a contractor who was erei-tlng 
a steel bridge or a building, that Invariably you would meet men who' agretsl 
with your position as to the hours and wages and had no objection to unionists, 
but who would Inform you or advl.se yon that If they should comply with your 
demands and employ all union men ami observe the union rules that the 
erectors’ association had sufficient power anil Influence to bring about a 
financial ruin of that Individual. 

Commissioner Aishton. Then the testimony as It shows In the rei'ord re¬ 
garding the steel corporation and the American Bridge Co. controlling the out¬ 
put Is hardly correct? You mean to say that the—I forget the name. 
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Mr. JoHAWNSBN. Tlie erectors’ association. 

Commissioner Aisirroiv. The erectors’ association are the people that control 
this. Is that the way the record should read aceordlnar to your last testimony? 

Mr. JOHAKN.SEN. I thluk the record—I suppo.se w'hat I said yesterday was 
correct; I am giving it ns near as my memory serves me. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yesterday you specifically stated that the United 
States Steel Corimration and the American Bridge Co., and I think you also 
mentioned the erectors’ a.ss<K'latlon. 

Mr. JOHANNHEN. I .Said the United States Steel Corporation with its allied 
companies, such as tlie Standard Oil Co., controlled or exercised power that 
the Oovermnent Itself seemed unable to cope with. 

Comml.s.sloner Aishtok. Ye.sterUay you didn't mention the Standard Oil Co. 
Are we to understand that the United Stales Steel Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co.- 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Its Influence on the Government and on the press and 
public opinion. 

Commissioner Ajsiiion. What has that to do with material furnished to 
outside eoncerns? 

Mr. Johan.N.SEN. It has a greal deal to do with it. 

Commissioner Aisht<in. I’lease say how? 

Mr. JoHANNSE.v. For illustralloii, supiiose you come into a city like San 
Francisco or Chicago, If the Ironworkers’ union, for illuslration, would have 
lo make their own light in any given hirgi' city wltliout any allied Intere.st to 
help them, it would bo dltlicult for them to do anything. It Is equally true of 
the National Krectors’ As.siK’hillon. It is perfectly roa.sonahle. It si'oms to me, 
to presume that wherever Ihe N'athmtd Krectors’ As.sochilion or the American 
Bridge Co. or any other institution whh h has for its puniose the inalnlenance 
and estahllshmeiit of what they term Ihe open shop, each lias Ihe moral sup¬ 
port and financial support of these other institutions and individuals that stand 
for that. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is largely a matter of assumption, Isn't it, 
Mr. Johannseu? 

Mr. Johannsen. N'o, sir; that Is my exiierience. 

tlomml.ssloner Aisiito.v. Coming back to this matter of control of material 
and the furnishing of material, is jour statement iiaule yesterilay that Ihe 
steel company and the American Krectors’ Association coiitrotksl the erecting 
and controlled the furnishing of material correct? 

Mr. Johannsen. So far as I know that is correct. 

Commissioner .Vishton. Your knowledge does not go other than as a matter 
of general report among your people? 

Mr. JOH.VNNSE.N. That Is ipiile geaerallj acceiiled by our jMKipIe. 

Commissioner Aishton. You made a statement as to the attitude of the em¬ 
ployees at Gary. Is that a matter id' report aliout the downtrodden hsik and 
that they did not dare to take a paper? 

Mr. .loHi.NNSEN. That is inj persmial ex)ier'ience. 1 wont, together with Jlr. 
Nockels and John Fitzpatrick and with the general organizer, a fellow by the 
name of Fltssl. 

Commissioner Aishton. When was that? 

Mr. JoH.VNNSEN. .Mniiit two years ago, I think. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. How long were you there? 

Mr. .loHANNSEN. I was la Chicago then about five or six weeks. 

Cominl.s.sioner Aishton. How often were you at Gary? 

Mr. Johannsen. Once. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just once? 

Mr. Johannsen. Isn’t that enough? 

Commissioner Aishton. I didn't ask you whether it was enough or not. 

. Mr. Johannsen. 1 meant that the exiierience there was hoiieless. 

' Commissioner Aishton. You were there once? 

Mr. Johannsen. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And Gary Is quite a large plant. Is It? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes, sir; quite a large plant 

Commissioner Aishton. And what iMirtleular part of the plant were you In 
or gate were you at? 

Mr. JoitANNSEN. I have forgotten the name of the street. Ttiere are two or 
three entrances there. 

Commissioner Aishton. And your personal observation, together with what 
you saw at that time- 

Mr. Johannsen. Why, certainly. 
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Commissioner AtsHTOx. Mr. Joliannsen, you have stated In your evidence yes¬ 
terday that the employers largely controlled the courts, and you were referring 
then to this court at Indianapolis, were you? 

Mr. JoiiANNSKN. No; I was referring to- 

Commissioner Aishton (Interrupting). Generally? 

Mr. .loHANNSEN. Generally. Well, of course. It is a matter of comparison, 
yon understand. 

Commissioner Ai.shton. Yes; yi>u made some deftnile statements ahoul tlm 
control of Juries and judges And other things, I la*lieve. at IndlanaiKills. 

Mr. JoHA.NNSEN. Well, I don’t know alamt the coutiol of the juries, hut It 
left that Inference. 

Commissioner AisitTON. It left that Inference? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Yes. sir. 

Commls.sioner Aishton. Y<air knowledge is not dellnite on lhal, only from 
inferenct'? 

Mr. .loilANNSEs. I am assuming. If you want nu' to correct my statement. 

(’ommlssloner Aikiiton. Well, what records have you to show ahoul that? 

Mr. .louA.N’NsEN. W(dl, for Instance. It is a laisltive fact from documentary 
evidence that a train was ordered hy the agents of the tlovcrnment (Hi Ihe I'.hii 
day of November, -W days before Ihe trial clo.s(sl, to c.irry 93 i)as,sengers li-oin 
Indianapolis to the penitenllary at Leav<‘iuvorth. 1 believe or assume, from Ihe 
fact that the man who could order that Irain and make .such a clo.st' guess us 
to the number of pas.sengers, mnsi bave had some reasonable fact to lia.se his 
estimate on, ns to how many men would go. It is i>robahle lhal they \\or<' 
very close to the jury. I don't know that they wore: 

Cianmlsshaii-r Aishton. So, so far as the record Is concerned, whatever you 
stated yesterday may be. some of that is fnan inference, and tbe one fai t you 
have that you can produce proof of, that that Irain was la-dered for 93 men? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Yes, sir. 

Conimlssloni'r Aishto.n. You were at Indianapolis during this trial, were ,mui, 
Jlr. .Tohannsen? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Yes; part of the linn'. 

Comndssioner Aishton. What part of the time during this trial? 

Mr. JoHANNsEN. I wus tliorc six days at one time, and three days anolher, 
and two days another, I think, or such n matter. 

Commissioner Aishton. You, at this time, were the organizer of Itndherhood 
of Carpi'nters? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. No: at that time I was organizer of the Stale ITuihlIng 
Trades Conmil of California. 

Cominksshmer Aeshton. That is something similar to the Stale I'oileriitlon of 
Labor that they have in some States. Is it, or is It another organization? 

Mr. .loHANN.SEN. Well, It has .some similarity; oidy difference in it. in the 
Tiullding trade.s and the State organization, our hiislness Is eonlined largely to 
the question of industry. The State federation Is confined more to the ques¬ 
tion of advising social legislation. 

Commissioner Aishton. This is another organization outside of the Slate 
federation ? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Yes; It is an independent organization. 

CoinmLssloner Aishton. And don't take In all the trailes? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Only takes in the building trades. 

Commissioner Aishton. I see. Tbe building trades are members of the ftsl- 
eratlon largely- 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. As well as niemhers of this other? 

Mr. -Tohannsen. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. What atfraeti'd you to IndlannimHs; you were rep¬ 
resenting whom? 

Mr. -Tohannsen. I attended a convenlhai of the Brotlierhooil of Carpenters In 
this city, Washington, In Septemlier, 1912, and on my return, going back to tbe 
coast, I stopped off at Indianapolis; and at that time the exemtive officers of 
the Ironworkers who were on trial held a meeting and requested me—wanted 
to know If I had the time and was willing to go out In the larger cities In the 
Ea.st and to tell their story, and Imdilentally to raise some funds to help, to 
assist the defense. I got permission from the Building Trades Council of Cali¬ 
fornia and so I went to the different dttes In the East. 

Oomroissloner Aishton. That Is, you went to the different cities In the East, 
speaking In the cause of the Ironworkers and raising funds for thefr defense? 
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Mr. JoiiANxsEM. That Is correct. 

Commissioner Aishtox .Iml you stopped, you soy, three weeks In Imllaa- 
apotls? 

Mr. .Toh.ksxskn. I should Judge, altogether about 10 days. 

Comiiiisslonor Atsuxo.v. Were you engaget? In soliciting funds in Indianapolis? 

Mr. .Toh.^.nnsen. Oli, no; you couldn’t raise pny funds tliere. 

Connnissloner AisinoN. You couldn’t raise any funds there? 

Mr. .Tohamnsets. No. 

roinmlssloncr Aistiton. What were you doing at Indianapolis? 

Mr. JmtANNSEN. Oil, consulting wlfli the defendants and watching the trial. 

Ooiimilssloner Aishton. And you represented nobody but the building trades 
council, and by their permission you were there helping the Ironworkers In their 
case? 

Mr. JoiiASNSEX. Yes, sir. 

Clommlssloner Atsiixos. AVere ftinds furnished you for that purpose? 

Mr. JonANNSEN. I should say—to me iiersonally, you mean? 

(lominlssloiier Aisiixo.n. Yes. 

Mr. .loiiANNNEN. To pay niy c.xpcn.a's? 

(Commissioner Ai.suxon. A'es, 

Mr. .Toihwsen. Why, the State Ituildlng Trades Council took care of the 
expenses of my family while I was In the East, and the Ironworkers paid my 
railroad fare and hotel hill. 

flouunlssloner Aisuxon. Who euiplo,\tsI counsel for the ironworkers? Did 
you do that? 

Mr. JotiANXSEN. No; that was all arrange<l before I got tliere. 

(’ouiml.ssloner AisiiroN. That was all arrangisl before you came, and you did 
not have anything to do witli that? 

Sir. .Toiiannse.n. No. 

Commissioner Aiseixon. And there was no altemiit made to Inlluenee the 
courts or anything of that kiml by you or any of your associates? 

Mr. .Ion\NNSEX. l!y me? 

Cominisslouer AtsiiroN. Yes. 

Sir. .loiiAxxsE.x. Of eour.se not. I couldn't lEilluenee no court. 

Commissioner Aisiixo.n. You spoki- about thi' control of the pi’css. AVIiat 
makes you think the press wits controlled. Sir. .Tohannsen, at luilianapolis? 
'fake Indianapolis, for example; they have four or five new.spapers. 

Sir. .!oitANN.sES. I can tell .you timt; hut before that let me give you a littlo 
Illustration. 

Comml.ssloner Aisiixon. All riglit; go ahead. 

Sir. .loiiiNNsuN. AA'hen I was at the Harrow trial at Eos Angeles—tiio first 
trial—I met “(lolden Ttule.” AA'hat I call “ Oohlen little” was Eliicoln Stef¬ 
fens. AA'e called hint “ (loldcit little.” He took me out to dinner one evening, 
and I discussed with him evt'rythliig and nothing, and we came to the same 
conclusion on both. And all of a .sudden he said to me, “Joe, I wish you would 
he Indicteil for murder.” 1 was somewhat flabhergastetl. I asked him what 
he meant by tliEit. He says, “ AA'ell, If yim were indicted for murder and per- 
nilttetl me to advise the defense. I would have engaged for your defense some 
of the best criitilnal lawyers in the country—not philosophers or poets, but real 
crltiilnal lawyers. A’oii would plead not guilty, and we would have to agree 
that the attorneys would defend you on the ground of emotional Insanity. Of 
course I know you are crazy, but everybody doesn’t, and of course you are In¬ 
sane on the labor question. I'nder that theory the defense would be permitted 
to Introduce any testimony which would Ite considered ns contributory to your 
Insanity, and In that event. In such a trial, every Injustice that labor has suf¬ 
fered under the present social and economic system could be Introduced as testi¬ 
mony on the grotinils of Its being contributory—all about the Cherry mine disas¬ 
ter and the Triangle .Slilrt disaster, and all these different lockouts and things, 
and hunger and starvation and oppression, and all the s.vstem could be exposed 
at the trial. Hf cour.se It would all come out; but you know civilization couldn’t 
stand It. Of course you might get hung, tmt It would make a hell of a fine 
story.” 

Commlasloner Aisiixon. That was the opinion of Steffens? 

Sir. .loBANNSEN, Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Y’ou .stihl Steffens said- 

Sir. JoHANNSEN (Interrupting!. I said that was Ills story. And It strikes 
me that while that might be somewhat extreme. It strikes me that that is a very 
good picture of the psychology and state of mind of the average newspaper man. 
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That anything that ha.*) any real social value can get little notice In the papera, 
unless It conies In such an exceptional or extraordinary way that It Is real good 
news. Our suffering Is very seldom good news. 

Commissioner Aishton. Coming buck to the concTcte case of the press at 
Indianapolis. I did not see the Indianapolis papers, but don’t you think, Mr. 
Johannsen, that the dastardly nature of the crimes that these men were accused 
of had something to do with the publicity, with the papers’ side? 

Mr. JoH.vNNSEN. The point of view of the men wlio write tlie story cei’talnly 
has sometldng to do with It; that Is what I mean. Tliey can not get our point 
of view, and I am not condemning them for It. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yon think that a man who is a newspaper man and 
engaged In writing news that his point of view is such tlmt he can not glv<' your 
side a fair deal. Now, he Is not an employer ordliiai ily ; he is an employee; and 
Is it not fair to assume that if he could not give the point of view for {lie otlier 
side ns well as of the worker? 

Mr. .Tohannse.n. No, sir. For Instance, let me give you a .specllle insinnee 
In Indianapolis. A man by the name of .lolin Loftliaus, a memlier of the Mlll- 
inen’s Union, No. 42, of San Francisco, was sulipnuiaed by llie (iovernment as a 
witness and came to Indianapolis and was taken into a private room of Iho 
district attorney’s olllce to be sweated, the same ns all other witnesses, or nearly 
all other witnesses. He was taken Into tliat iirlvale room, and lliere wore pres¬ 
ent two Rums dctectlvos, or detectives for tlie erectors’ association, t am not 
sure which, but at any rate (wo detectives, and they are all alike. It don’t 
make mucli difference who hires tlicin; and In that room Loftliaus was asked— 
was told what he knew. “ You know, Mr. Loftliaus, that Tveldmoe, secretary 
of the Building Trades Union, paid money out of the treasury to hire dyna¬ 
miters.” Lofthaus said, “I don’t know nnytldng of the kind.” They .said, 
“ You know It, and unless you testify to that you will he clinrgisl with iierjury.’' 
Lofthaus had tlie courage to call tlieir liluff, which he did, and tliey never put 
him on the wltnos.s stand, and tliey liald liim .$:tdO to get liim out of town. Tliat 
was not puiillslied In the papers. You could not get It in. 

In anotlier case tlie htislness agent of the cur|ionters’ union of Detroit, Mich., 
was on tlie witness .stand for tlie defense, and the district attorney. Miller, 
made a charge In open court while this man was on tlie stand, “Tills man, your 
honor. Is guilty of perjury, and we want him held.” He was liold on a cliarge 
of Iierjury, and he was dismissed without a trial or a hearing Immediately 
after the court hud adjourned, after the trial was over. The whole thing wa» 
simply a scheme of pulilli’lty. In niy opinion, to create an tinfavorahle atinoa- 
phere In public opinion against our men. 

Comml.ssioner Aishton. I tlilnk you said tliat the attitmle of the press was 
largely. In these matters, determined by tlieir lack of alillity to get Hie point 
of view on social questions. That Is correct, is it? 

Mr. Johannsen. That Is one pliase of it. 

Commissioner Aishton. I do not want to take up tjio much time, Sir. Chair¬ 
man. 

Clialrman Wai.sii. Go ahead. 

Conunlssioner Aishton. On this matter of peacealile picketing, tills comml.s- 
slon has heard a good deal of testimony about ix'acealile picketing. We have heard 
some agent of an organization in Peiinsylvaiila tell aliout peaceable picketing, 
and that really was a very pretty picture; but I understand your Idea of peace¬ 
able picketing in California Is, according to the ailvice tliat was given tliese 
ladles, to punch them In the nose. Isn’t that it? 

Mr. Johannsen. Oh, no; I want you to get niy .spirit. 

Commissioner’ Aishton. That Is what we uant to get. The record sliows 
that, however, the way I stated it; and If (lint is incorrect I would like to 
have It corrected. 

Mr. Johannsen. You can not get mucii feeling in a rei'ord. 

Commissioner Aishton. I wish we could. 

Mr. Johannsen. What I Intended to convey was this: That these women, 
by reason of their lack of experience—they were very anxious to make some 
threats to the scabs or strike breakers, and I tried to point out to them that 
It was much better to be arrested for punching a scab than threatening a 
scab. Of course, I' advised them against punching the scabs or attacking 
them. I tried to persuade them In that way, or to show them that the mere 
threatening of a scab did not get any results. “That gets you nowhere; you 
can be punished for threatening as well as punching them In the nose.” 

88819°—S. Dbc. 4L5,64-1—vol 11-40 
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Commissloaer Aisuton. Naturally, the thing that would get the most results 

would be to punch them In the nose? 

Mr. JoHANysEK. That does not logically tollow. It means that It I was going 
to do one of two things I would rather punch them In the nose than threaten 
them and have the same penalty assessed against me for doing It. 

Commissioner AtsiixoN. I think that creates the same Impression that was 
created by your testimony of yesterday. 

I think that Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock wishes to ask some other Ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I want to call your attention, Mr. Johannsen, to 
the tact that the record that Is helnjc kept here will, of course, become public 
property, and that It will be a source of Information to students all over the 
country on both sides of the problem, and therefore whatever Is said here will 
tend to make character In the minds of the .students and the readers of the 
output of these students for the witness and the sides they represent and the 
issues that are at stake. In lookiiiK over this testimony of ye.sterduy I notice 
you make some pretty sweephiK statements here, and I felt It was only fair 
to you to give you an oi)poi tunity, If you cared to exerci.se it, to amend or 
modify or correct the statements made. Let me read this one to you [reads]: 

“ Conmd.ssloner Wkinstwk. I may have, for exumjjle, what I believe is a 
real grievance, but whicii may prove to be only fancied, 

“Mr. .loHANNsEN. After you prove It to us we change our opinion; see? 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Let us limit It to real grievances; woultl .vou 
say that any man, or group of men, that has any real grievance Is Justified 
In taking the law Into his own hands or Ignoring it? 

“Mr. .Tohan.nisen. My advice to labor would Im, if I was asked for my ad¬ 
vice—I arn not sure I would take the slump: ‘ If you are sure you are right, if 
you are convlnce<l of Judicial invasion of your rights, stand for your rights 
and take the comsequences,’ ” 

or course. In plain language, this seems to <lefy the autliorltit's. Now, I 
tldnk you ought to be afforded an otiiKtrtunity to modify or change this. If 
you care to do so, 

Mr. JonANN.sEN. That Is all right as it stands. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You prefer to leave it the way It is? 

Mr. Johannsen. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Toward the close of the hearing here last evening 
Commissioner Oarretson and you were discussing a situation in New York, and 
In going over the testimony of Commissioner Woods, Police Commls-sloner 
Woods, Commissioner Garretson asked you If you had read yesterday morn¬ 
ing’s Sun, In which Oopey Btmny, tlie head of the New York gangsters, lii 
Ids confession had made the statement tliat he hud refustsl an offer of $7,rsW 
from the employers’ assm'latlon in New York to work on their side, and ,vou 
said you had not seen that. I also had not .seen It, so last evening I got a copy 
of yesterday's Sun, and I'was unable to find tlie statement that Commissioner 
Garretson referred to, but I did llnd this. Let me read It to you and for the 
record. This is the Sun of Friday, May 14, 1915, under the heading “ Inquiry 
show's labor ring as bbsaly assizes;” I will Just take extracts from it, because 
the article Itself Is rather lengtliy. [Reads:] 

“The deeper Assistant District Attorney Breckenridge delves into the alli¬ 
ance between union men and gangsters the more starting becomes his discov¬ 
eries, He has found and exiiects to prove that the despotic ring which ruled by 
force In the garment workers’ unions resolved Itself In a swret tribunal and 
dealt out punishment to nonunion men and recalcitrant union members; to be 
culled before that body meant a beating, maiming, an<l In some cases 
death. • • * 

“ These mock courts termed ‘ bloody assizes ’ by their victims sat after strike 
meetings of business sessions In hulls that the union lenders hired In many 
parts of the city and sometimes In local headquarters. After the ordinary 
business was finished a few ofllclals with some of their strong-armed men would 
form around a table with one man sitting ns Judge. They had what was known 
as a hallilT. and the man accused was addressed as the defendant. • • • 

“ Generally one or two men wore tolled off to do the actual slugging. If a 
man protested that he was not nonunion he was knocked down. If he became 
so infuriated as to call his acaiser a liar he was beaten Into Insensibility. Mr. 
Breckenridge knows of three men who had ears cut off, and charges at least 
one murder as the result of one of these trials. • » • 
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“There are no Indictments ngnlnst the employers, Mr. Breckeiiridge said ves- 
terday, because there has been nothing brought out In the Investigation to show 
that the employers did more than try to defend themselves agiilitst 
assault. • • • 

“ ‘ We have got the gangsters and tlie labor men working against each <ither • 
he said, ' and they are giving each other up. They are running for cover, si) 
deep into the system as the inveatigutlon gone, and they nrt“ cutting each 
other’s throats in the effort to gahi protection for themselves. There has never 
been such a revelation.’ ” 

Now, if the statement that you made in your testimony wherein you went on 
to show that the employers hired gunmen ami detectIvi's is Iruei mid If tlie 
statement nimle by I'olice Commls.sloner Woods of New York conliiined In tlie 
press is also true, it would imike it clear that you were, in error sc.-ilcrdiiy 
when the question was put to you, “ i>o you know of any instance where organ¬ 
ized labor 1ms eruployetl gunmen, and you unswerfsl no." It would indicate 
that neither side, if both sides arc correct In their charges, that nelllwM- side 
can come into court with clean hands; that both sides evidiaillv resort to tlie 
employment of gunmen and sluggers V 

Commissioner 0'Connki,i,. Will you allow me lo rea.l lido the rt'cord an 
article in order to teril'y Jlr. (iarridson's stalenieiif of last night? Tins Is from 
the Washington Times of yesterday. (iteads; | 

“ Nkw Y'obk, May 11/. —Dopey Itenny l'’ein, gang leader, whose confession lead 
to the indictment h.v the. graial jnr.v of 34 hihor h*tuh*r.s and gunmen on charges 
ranging from a.ssanU to murder, refused offers of to double-cross the iiieu 

who hired him. 

“This statement was made to-day by Assistant rUstriet Attorney lirecken- 
ridge, wIU’ has charge of the ca.se. 

“ Fein declared manufacturers niipronehed him and offertsl him .‘l;7,.'i00 more 
than he was receiving to use his gunmen against th«> unions that wen* enqdoy- 
Ing him. Fein turned (hese, offers down tiully, Hreckenridge declansi he Inid 
suhstanliated Fein's statemenls hy talking to different nianafiiclnrers " 

Now, In this morning’s Tost, I read it eoming down in the ear. I can't lay 
my hand on It Just now- 

Commissioner WEiNsTfstK. Then Mr. fiarretson mast have been mistaken in 
the paper that he read; he .said it was the Sun instead of the Times. 

However, admitting that that is so, the facts would indicate that both sidi-s 
are guilty, or that neither shle cun come Into court with clean hands. 

Mr. .Ion v.NNSEN. The statement that you re.ad in the paper, the fact that Ihose 
men have been Indicted, or the statement made by Commissioner Wooils, dis-s 
not convince me that it is true. I refuse to pass Judgment on any man, no 
matter where lie is from or who he Is on the mere indictmiuit againsi him. 
That doesn’t mean that he is guilty; neither does his eonvhdlon necessarily 
mean that he Is guilty. I would not want to pass any opinion, exei'pt what I 
passed yesterday, that It does not seem reasonable, to me that a nnbai man. 
especially an officer with any exrsTlenee, would !«• su lacking in Jndgiiieni and 
In his Information ns to trast any man who was willing to slug aonther man 
with no other eonsidemtion except money. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then all that yon say, Mr. Johannsen, on the one 
side, could also be said with isiual force on the other side; the elmrges made 
by the unions against employers Idrlng .sluggers? 

Mr. Johannsen. With this exception. I don’t think the other side are ns 
wise to that ns we are. They have too much faith In gold. 

Commissioner WEiN.sTorK. What has tliat to do with it? 

Mr. Johannsen. That has a lot to do with It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don’t get your point. 

Mr. Johannsen. Everthlng. If a man is paid, they think, he will do It and 
not betray them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It you say that the Iniilctment of sluggers hired 
by organlzisl lalmr and tlieir coni ietions before courts and juries are Dot to 
be accepted, then why can not that same thing be said on the other side? 
What If sluggers and gunmen are eonvieted as employees of employers, what 
then; would they still be Innocent of the charges? 

Mr. .loHANNSEN. I presume they do say it, don’t tlicy? Did von ever meet 
a member of the manufacturers’ association that told you they hired sluggers? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir; you and I heard it In' the citv of San 
Francisco, where they admitted It very frankly. You will remember that ques¬ 
tion came up, tha| Commissioner Oarretson asked Mr. Totten, a member of 
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the association, “ Why do you men hire gunmen? ” and he answered by saying, 
“Were you ever In a mob?” And Mr. Oarretson said, “I was"; and he said, 
" Did you ever have half a dozen strikers or representatives of strikers Jump 
on you? ” And Mr. Oarretson said, “ I am too smooth.” And Mr. Totten said, 
“ If I was as smooth an article as you are, I would not need them, either.” 
There they frankly admitted employing gunmen. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. lie said In self-defense. They could not very well deny It 
there, because we found the pU'k handles. 

Oommisslonor O'Oonnki.l. Can I read the Post lu here, an article from New 
York of the 1-1 th [reads]; 


“ Even E.vwyers in the Net. 

“Dopey Denny's story involves, according to tho.se In the district attorney’s 
ofllce, n<pt only labor lenih’rs, cloak and suit inamifacturers. but lawyers and 
tho.se who have to do with the condin t of Justice In this city.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your staU'iiieut yesterday, Mr. .Tohannsen, 
you brought tip the McNamara case. May I ask whether you attended the Los 
Angeles hearing? 

Mr. .IOHANN.SEN. Certainly. 

Comnd.ssloner t\'EjN.sroc'K. You probably then nlll recall—wore you iiresent 
when .lob Ilarrlman was on the stand? 

Mr. Jou.v.nn.sen. In the Darrow trial? 

Coininissloner Weinstock. No; before our conunission? 

Mr. .loiiANNSEN. No; I was not present there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For your information, let me recite an Incident 
when Mr. .lob Ilarrlman was on the stand, anil I «as (piostioning him and I 
said, “ You have been interested In labor organizations for years? ” “ Yes, 
sir.” “ You are familiar with their spirit and aims ami purposes? ” “ Yes, 
sir.” “Docs organized labor .stand for law and order?” “Yes. sir.” “Do 
you know of any Instances where organized labor standing, as It 
claims to stand, for law and order, has disciplined or cxpclhsl unionists who 
have violated law and order by having resorted to violence in labor trouble?” 
‘No.” “What then, Mr. llarriman. Is the answer to the charge made by or¬ 
ganized labor against Us opponents that it does not stand for law and order as 
evidenced by the fact that it retains in high ofllces of trust and honor and re¬ 
sponsibility men who have been convicted of crime?” He said, “Well, you 
must give me some specltic or concrete case.” I said, “ Let us take the case 
of Frank llyan, president of the Structural Iron Workers, who, after being 
convicted, was retained in his position of international president.” Mr. Harrl- 
man said, “Did you read the testimony In that case?” I said, “No; I did 
not.” He said, “ It you will take the trouble to read that testimony, you will 
llnd that Ryan and his associates were Innocent men railroaded Into prison.” 

When I came to Inquire about the testimony I dhscovered that It contained 
only 2."),000 pages of tyiie matter, and life being .short and I, living under pres¬ 
sure. found It Inconvenient to read L'.'i.OOO pages of type of testimony In order to 
determine the guilt or Innocence of Frank Ryan and his associates. Last 
evening, however, there was placed In my posse.sslon a copy of the decision 
rendered by the I’nltcd States Circuit Court of Aiipeals for the Seventh Cir¬ 
cuit, October lerm and session, 1013, In the case of Frank M. Ryan et al., 
plaintiffs In error, r. the United States of America. I find in this decision 
tho.se O.l.OtK) pages of testimony were epltomizeil and condenseil Into a brief 
form, and I want to read It into the record, and then I want to ask you a 
question about It after 1 finish rending It. 

Commissioner O’Conneee. The whole book? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; just a page or two. Before I start to read 
It, I want to ask you this question: Do you. In common with Mr. Harriraan, 
believe that Mr. Frank Ryau and his associates were Innocent men railroaded 
Into prison? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. What do you mean by innocent? 

Commissioner Weinstock. That they were not guilty of the crimes charged 
and of which they were convicted? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Of course I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe they were Innocent men, railroaded 
Into prison? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. 1 Wouldn’t want to put It that way exactly—^railroaded. 

CoQunissioner Weinstock. Put It your own way. 
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Mr. JoHANNSBN. I am satlsfleil tilt's- never eoiumlttctl any crime agiilnat labor 
or n better society. 

Clommlsstouer Weinstock. Amt therefore were unjustly convlcleil? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. this Is a decision, not of the trial judite, 
Anderson, whom you say was unfair- 

Mr. JouANNSEN. I have read that very carefully. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock (continuing). Who you say was unfair In the trial; 
but this Is an opinion und decision of the circuit court of appeals, Including 
Judges Baker, Seaman, and Kohlsat, against whose Integrity I have never 
heard a word, and who seemingly went Into the evidence most exhaustively 
and most carefully. That will he demonstrated frmn the fact that they 
released Mr. Tveltmoc and others, that the testimony In their Judgtnenl did not 
justify a conviction. If they had not gotie into it exhaustliely In their review, 
they would not have made those exceptions. This Is a decision hy the court 
[reads]: 

“The facts thms recited, as proven hy the Covernmetil oti the trial, ma.v he 
mentioned In part as follows; 

“The nature of the contest between the International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers, of which 'all of the defendants except two that 
were convicted were memhers,’ and the American Bridge Co., utid of the 
cnsultig general strike declared tind suiijiorted by the association ‘throughout 
the United States,’ extending from 191)5 continuously down to ‘the time of Iho 
trial’ Is descriheil. In the early nnailhs it was attended by ‘ tiutuerons acts 
of violence’ in various places, and comtnencing in 1990 tlynamlle was brought 
Into use ‘to blow up and destroy buildings and bridges that were la'lng erected 
hy “open-shop” concertis,’ and such explosions started In the eastern part of 
the country und ‘extended from the Atlantic to the I’acilic’ Iti many Idaces. 
This course continued ‘until the arrest of the McNamaras anil McManliral in 
■April, 1911.’ Altnost 1IK) explosions thus occurred, ‘damaging and tleslroylng 
buildings and bridges in process of erection where the w<a-k was being ilone by 
“open-shop” concerns.’ Atid ‘no explosions took place in cotinection with work 
of a similar chartteter that was being done by “closed-shop” concertis.’ From 
I'ehruary 17, 190,8, until April 22, 1911, 70 of such exidoslons occurred, 49 of 
which were In connection with work either of Iho National Krectors’ Associa¬ 
tion or American Bridge Co. and ntHIIaled concerns, and 2~ of the explosions 
occurred In connection with the work of Independent concerns In no way con¬ 
nected with either thereof. Djnamite was tirsl used together with fuse ami 
fulminating caps, the fii.se being generally about .50 feet In length, ‘and when 
lightetl the explosion would occur In about halt an hour.’ Nitroglycerin was 
next brought Into use provided with a clock and battery and attachna'nts to 
he used together with dynamite and nitroglycerin, constituting what was 
tcrmetl an infernal machine, to be used In comiecthm with the dynamite and 
nitroglycerin In the destruction of buildings ami bridges of ‘open-shop con¬ 
cerns’; and ‘from this time forward the clock and battery was used In con¬ 
nection with charges of dynamite and nitroglycerin In the destruction of life 
and property.’ 

“These Infernal machines ‘were so made and arranged that they could be 
and were set to cause the explosion to take place several hours after It was 
set, so tliat the person setting the explosion could be hundreds of miles away 
when the explosion took place.’ The headquarters of the International asso¬ 
ciation was at the outset In Cleveland, Ohio, but was removed to Indianapolis, 
Ind., early In 1900, and there remained. The various places In which the 
several defendants were located are mentioned In various States. The dyna¬ 
mite and nltrogl.vcerln which were usetl for the explosions mentioned ‘ were 
transported in passenger cars on passenger trains of common carriers engaged 
In the transportation of passengers for hire Into and over and acro.ss ’ various 
States named. Explosions took place ‘ In all of the States nnmeil, and a num¬ 
ber of times In some of them and were planneil to be made In other States 
named.’ In connection with this work of destruction, ‘dynamite and nitro¬ 
glycerin was purchased and stolen and various storage places arranged to con¬ 
veniently store such explosives that were to be used in the destruction of 
property in the various States’ referred to; and ‘such explosives were carried 
end taken on passenger trains from such storage places in the various States 
to various places in the other States where structural Ironwork was in process 
of erection.’ and the varJous locations are named. 
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“ ‘ Large quantities of dynamite and nitroglycerin were at various times 
stored In vaults of tlie association ’ In Indianapolis and also In the basement 
of the building. These storage places ‘were so arranged that dynamite and 
nitroglycerin could be readily obtained and transported from such place of 
storage’ to other places for their use In destruction or property, also clocks 
and butteries, us described, and fuse and fulminating caps, as well, In large 
quantltle.s, ‘ all to be used in connection with the dynamite and nitroglycerin 
for the destruction of property ’; and some thereof were stored In the vaults 
of the association at Indianapolis, ‘ so that the same would be accessible for 
Immediate use in connection with any explosion desired at any other place 
In the United States.’ For tiie purpose of carrying such explosives, ‘ suit cases 
and carrying cases were obtained -and purcbased, in wlilch such dynamite and 
nitroglycerin, clocks, batteries, fuses, cups, and attachments could be con¬ 
veniently placed and carried by persona going from a place of storage to n 
place in another State on passenger trains of common carriers, etc.’ All the 
explosions mentioned ‘were accompllshetl with tlie muterlal.s, inciuding nitro¬ 
glycerin and dynamite ’ so stored, and were transporteii ‘ from said storage 
place to the various i)luces tliroughout tlie United States where such ex¬ 
plosions occurred in suit cases and carrying cases by persons traveling upon 
the passenger trains of common carriers,’ etc. 

“‘Four explosions occurreil in one nlglit at tlie same hour in Iniliannpoli.s,’ 
and ‘ explosions were plannisl to take place on tlie same night two hours apart 
at Omulia, f>'ebr„ and Columbus, Ind., and tlie exiiloslons so planned did 
occur on tlie same niglit at alioiit tlie same time, instead of two hours apart, 
owing to tlie fact that one clock was defective. Tlie explosions referred to at 
Oniabn and Colninlins were ail ‘ oiieu-shop concerns,’ and the infernal iiiachlin>s 
used therein were taken from tlie storage places of said materials above set 
fortli. Tlie ‘Times Building at Isis Angeli-s was de.stroyed by the use of 
dynamite’ on October 1. 1010, ami 21 persons killed, ‘and Iniiiiediately after 
the hupiienliig of (ids event arrangements were made to have an explosion In 
the eastern part of tlie Unlled States, as an echo in the East of wliat had 
oi'curred at Isis Angeles.’ Prior to ‘ tlie arrest of tlie McNamaras and Mc- 
Manlgal,’ seven or eight explosions were planned ‘ to take place in different parts 
of tlie coutitry widely seiiaratisl on tlie same ulglit.’ All tlie dynamite and nitro¬ 
glycerin. ‘ except tlie dynaiiilte tliat was stolen, tlie batteries, clocks, caps, 
fuse and nttaclinients, stilt cases and carrying cases, ns well us tlie expense and 
work of carrying tlie e.xplosives and articles to be u.sihI in connection there- 
wdtb. Including tlie exiiense incident to the stealing of dynamite, were paid 
out of tlie funds of tlie internatloual association, and tliese funds were drawn 
from tlie association upon cliiicks signed liy tlie secretary-treasurer, .lolin ,T. 
McNamara, and by (he president, Frank M. Ryan,’ plaintiff in error. • • • 
“These basic facts directly liearitig upon tlie issues are follower! up with 
connecting evidence of tlie following nature: Written correspondence on tlie 
part of many of the plaintiffs in error, both between one and another thereof 
and with other defendants, inclusive of tlie aliove-mentloned con.spirators, to¬ 
gether witli letters from one and another of such concedeii conspirators to one 
of the plaintiffs In error and to otlier defendants, proiK'rly identllied, consti¬ 
tute one volume of printed rerxird; and tliese letters furnlsli manifold evidence, 
not only of understanding between tlie correspondents of the purposes of the 
primary con.splracy, but many tliereof convey liiformatloii or directions for 
use of the explosives, wlille others advl.se of destruction which lias occurred, 
and each points unerringly not only to the understanding that the agency 
theretn was that of tlie conspirators, but as well to the necessary step in its 
performance of trnn.sporting the explosives held for such use. Tills line of 
evidence clearly tends to prove and may well be deemetl convincing of the fact 
of coii-splracy on tlie part of many. If not all, of the correspondents; and many. 
If not all, of the uses of explosives therein referred to are established by other 
evidence to have occurred, together with direct evidence of carriage of ex¬ 
plosives for such use, as charged. » • • 

“ One feature of circumstantial evidence Is brought out by the testimony 
and Justly pressed for consideration, as tending to prove tlie conspiracy In all 
its phases, namely: That use of explosives for destruction of property as 
de.scrlbed embraced exclusively ‘open-shop concerns’ and was continuous and 
systematic from the comiiiencemeiit of such course up to the time of the above- 
mentioned arrest of the McNamaras and McMonigal, and then ceased through¬ 
out tlie country. * • • 
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“We are of opinion, therefore, that the general challenge for Inaufflolency of 
evidence must be overruled; that aupport for the charge of conaplracy, to say the 
least, by no means rests on the testimony of McManlgul; and that no error ap¬ 
pears in snbiulssion of his testimony for consideration by the Jury. • • • 

“ 1. Plaintiff in error, Frank M. Ryan. This plaiiitiff in error was president 
of the association and of its executive board and was u<'tlve niauuger and leader 
of tile contest and policies ci\rried on throughout the years of the strike and de¬ 
structive explosions In evidence. Ia“tters written and recelveil by hiiu at varl- 
otis stages of tlie contest clearly tend to prove his fainlllarity with and manage¬ 
ment of tlie long course of destroying ‘ ois-n-shoi) ’ siructures, liowover guarded 
in expression. He was at tlie lieadquarters of the association for supervision 
of operations periodically, usually two or three days each nionih. unlfonnly 
attended the meetings there of the executive board, and made friHiuent vi.sils to 
tlie Held of activities. As previously stated, Ityan wrote the letlm- suggesting that 
reports of eximnditures be discontinued while ‘ our trouble Is lai,’ and presided 
at the board meeting adopting such course; and presliled as well at all sahse- 
quent meetings reterreil to wherein nil exis'iidiliires for allowance out of asso¬ 
ciation funds ‘were of necessity jiresenttHl.’ lie signed all of the cheeks in evi¬ 
dence (as recited) for pa.Mnents of expenditures for purchase, storage, and con¬ 
veyance of explosives. One of Ityan’s letters l.lan. 20, IIKW) to Me.Naniara in 
reference to obnoxious work in couise of ens tion at Clinton, Iowa, was followed 
up by destruction of the bridge tKeh. 17, lOOS) by explosives carried there and 
upplb-d by Mc.Manigal (under direction of plaintiff In error Ilockin), and the 
exis'iise was paid through a dus k signed by ityan. Letters reieived by Ityan 
from the defendant ICdward Clark, who resideil at Cineinnatl, one of the iilaces 
of bitter contest, and was an active manager in that Held, bring liome to the 
former plain Information of ‘needs’ for ‘other kinds of methods,’ which were 
carried out in exidosions; and many oilier letters In evidemv, both fnaii and to 
him, however disguised In tenn.s, may well aiilhorl/.e an Inrerence of his com¬ 
plete understanding of and coiuidicity in tlie exidosions, bidli in plans and exe¬ 
cution. Edward Clark testifies of a meeting with ityan in Cincinnati to exanilne 
the work of ‘open-shop’ coimerns. and that U.van called his attentiiai to a 
locution wiiere a ‘ shot could be placed to advantage.’ McManlgal testifies of 
meetings and conversations with him in reference to explosions eaii.sed by the 
witness, on two occasions, at least, and corroliorative testimony appears for one 
of these interviews. Ryan’s own testimony admits visits and conferences tend¬ 
ing to confirm the foregoing inferences of complicity. 

"The asslgnmenls on behalf of plainlilf in error Ryan are overruled, and the 
Judguient against him nin.st be uftirmed.” 

In view of this eiiitomizing of testimony and the decision of this higlier court, 
whose Integrity has not tusiii ilouhUsi in any way, as far as I know, w ill ,\oii still 
say that Ryan Is an Innocent man, falsely accused and unjustly convicted'/ 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. I Would still say that Ityiiii ami his associates failed to get 
all of the benefits the law preserllus] and tliat the law generally gives to the 
rich. I want to cull your attention- 

Commissioner Weinstook (interrupting). You say, “To the rich”; what do 
you mean by that? 

Mr. .loiiANNBEN. The man that has plenty of money and friends. 

Commissioner Wei.xstock. How many attorneys were employi-si In this <asp to 
defend Ryan? 

Mr. JOHANKSEN. Only 1, and 14 helpers. 

Oimmlssloner Weinbtock. Wlmt was the name of that lawyer. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Senator Kern. 

tiommi.ssloner Weinstock. He Is not a cheap lawyer. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No ; but lie came into tlie case too lute; lie cniue in after the 
trial had started. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Do you know how iiiiich money was expendeil by 
the structural ironworkers in defending Ryan and his associates? 

Mr. Johannsen. I am willing to admit that, but t'out Is not so important. 
This case was taken to the Supreme Court of the Unlteil States, and the I'niteil 
States Supreme Court refu.sed to review the case. Now, on March 2, lOl.’i, tlie 
United States Supreme Court handed down a decision on a case of a man whose 
name I have forgotten, but he is In the KaiLsas City district; I can get his 
name. He was charged with fraudulently using the mails. Tlie Supreme Court 
decided that the principal evidence useil against the defendants had been 
taken from him by forcible means, by agents of the (lovernment and detectives. 
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something like 600 letters, and the letters used against him as evidence, and 
therefore the court sustained tlie defendant and overruled the other court, and 
orderG<l a new trial, and further ordered that these letters stolen from him 
by the Government ngents could not be used against him. 

It is my deduction, and a reasonable one, had the United States Supreme 
Gourt consldenxl the ironworkers’ cases and made the same decision, that the 
documents stolen from the ironworkers by the National Erectors’ Association 
or by Hums and his detectives nnd by the offlcers of the Government—If they 
could not be u.sed against the defendants, they naturally would have been up 
against It 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would that have changed the fact of their guilt 
In any way? 

JoiiAKNSEN. It would have given them the benefit of the law. 

„ CflwBnlssloner Weinstock. Would It have altered the fact that those letter* 
had been written nnd Hie crimes committcsl? 

Mr. .Toiiannsen. I am not the one to Judge of the defendant’s guilt: that Is 
not up to me. I say, that, so far as the law Is concerned, these men did not get 
the same process, the same cousldernllon, that other men g(d In other clii-mn- 
stances. 

Commls.sloner Weinstock. And therefore your conclusion Is that the.i- were 
nqocent men ? 

•■'Mr. .foHANNSKN. My conviction Is that they did not get the bimelit of the 
aw; that the law that is made by the other class—the law.vers—that tlie rules 
if the game were Ignored ns against the defendant. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I did not follow the thing ns closely ns you did; 
Hit may I ask—I have an Indistinct recollection of a petition presented to 
’{resident Wilson, asking him to pardon Uyan and his associates—is that so or 
lot? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. You know there Is also a petition iirosented for the pardon 
if Hawkins, presented by William .T. Iturns, I understaml. 

(kimmlssloner Wki.nstock. 'I'liat is not answering my (pieslioii. 

Mr. JnANNSEN. Yes; I think there Is such a petition. 

.tViinmlssloner Weistock. (kin you tell us the result of that petlllon? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. .\s Hear as I can remember. I think four or five were par- 
loned. 

Ciiinmissloncr Wein.stock. But Uyan and his associates were not pardoned? 
Mr. .Tohan.nsen. No. 

^Commissioner Weinstock. Is It reasonable to assume that the President. 
Vhora, wo all respect and whom we all believe Is fair-minded and hlgli-inluded 
nnd disinterested, I'ouhl have refrained from pardoning Ityan and his nssoci- 
_ntes. If, as a result of the facts ns represented to him, he regarded them as 
'innocent men? 

Mr. XoHANNSEN. I 0111 Willing to concede the President's honesty, and that If 
• he hns not pardoned these men that he assumes, from his Information, that they 
are guilty under the law. I don’t know that that Is his presumption. I have 
great faith In his Integrity, and that ho has a more sincere hnmanltnrlan point 
of view than most of the employers, I can tell you that. I wish we had more 
like him. 

Commissioner I,ennon. Mr. .Tohnnnsen, I can not use your words, but you 
practically made the statement that where the law or decisions of the courts 
.Invades the personal rights or human rights of the Individual you would dls- 
"oBSy the law or decision of the tsuirt nnd take the consequences? 

Mr. Jouannben. Well, I meant In connection with Injunctions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. I’rlor to the Revolutionary War, Great Britain 
pnsked what was known ns the Stamp Act. The people of the Colonies, feeling 
that It was an Invasion of their rights as subjects of Great Britain, refusetl to 
obey the law, nnd many things hapiiened which can be, some of them, ascer¬ 
tained In the History of the American People, by President Wilson. Hns his¬ 
tory vindicated the actions of the colonists In refusing to obey that law? 

‘ Mr. JoHANNSEN. I should say It has. 

Commissioner Lennon. Perhaps It may lie out of place to use personalities, 
but prior to the war of 18(11 to 18G5, In the fifties my father llveil In a .slave 
State nnd operated a system of underground railway and helped slaves to 
escniK', contrary to the fugitive-slave law. Hns history vindicated a position 
of that kind? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. History and everything else hns vindicated IL 
Commissioner Lennon. And it always will? 
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Mr. JoHANNSEN. Criminals of one coneratlon heoome tBe saints of tlio next, 
soelall.v spealilnR. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you at all fninlllar with the startlnR of the strike 

of the tailors In Los AiikoIcs, which was one of the Hist (treat strikes there_ 

that the members of the union were calle<l Into the slioiis, and they were calhsl 
In at different times—that Is to say, one slioii would call them at 10 o’clock 
nnd another shop would call them at 11 o'clock and another at 2 o’chs’k, and so 
on—and the employer notified them that If they wanted to ro to work the fol- 
lowliiR week they would have to turn in their hooks as meinhers of the tailors’ 
international union and sif;n an aitreemcnt not to become members iiRaln while 
working for these firms? 

Did you ever hear of It being done In that strike In Los Angeles? 

Mr. .Touan.nsen. Yes, I have heard It; bat .last in a gmieral way. Hut the 
tailors’ strike in Los Angeles was before I came to the clly. Jk 

Commissioner Lknnon. The strike lasted 14 months? 

Mr. JoHANNsEN. And they won. 

Commissioner Lennon. Of conr.se they won. 

Mr. .TotiANNSEN. Which was very Imixirtant. 

Comml.s.sioner Lennon. In (be matter of the employment of gunmen, not only 
did Sir. Totten testify to the employment of gnninen, hnt while not so direct. It 
was practically admitted hy the president of one of the hanks who tesllfled In- 
San Francisco, whose name I have forgotten, he wtis a contributor, and that It 
was known such things were dota'. This was eertainly contrtiry to the law, 
which was complaineil of (ptite often, atid rightfully so In many Itislattces. 
Have these men been itidieted or itnnished or In any way brought to task utider 
the provisions of the law' In California or of the United Klates In tliese In- 
.stances? 

Mr. JoilANNSEN. No; they are still staying in the same gatnhiing hotise iti San 
Francisco, wailing for the next Job. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yon have been associated with (he traile-nnion niove- 
nient tor quite a iong while and have seen much of it In many cities. What U 
your ohservatlon as to tiie generai compliance with tiie laws of good cilizcn.siilp 
h.v trade-unionists in Ihe cities where you have b(>en tis comiiared with men oi. 
(lie same clas.s, or women of the same class, who are not members of the uni(Mi? 
How do they stand as to taking care of tlieir families, as to wife beating, ns 
to drunkenness, as to tiie general run of crimes that make u|) the great bulk of 
the charges that <;ome before the minor courts? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. Well, I will tell you: I have been so awful busy with th* ’ 
union end of it I really have not imd much time to <lraw the comparison be- ' 
tween union and nonunion, in addition to being a little bit prejudiced against 
the nonunion. I think that the workingmen—certainly if the workingmen were 
not law-abiding citizens there would be something doing. Why, sure there 
would. The average business man likes the law as long as the law favors hlin. 
As soon as he thinks the law dor's not favor him, then he takes the law into Itig 
own hands, the same ns he dhl in San Dlcgo. 

flommlssloner I.ennon. The fact of the matter Is that with the belief In the 
minds of so many workingmen that their personal rights nnd constitutional 
rights are invaded h.v the courts at times. Hint is the reason, if there Is any vio¬ 
lation of law on their part, it Is iKvause of that feeling of invasion? 

Sir. JoHANNSEN. Certainly; decidedly. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think that Is all I care to ask you. 

Cliairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman would like to ask you a question. f'"-' 

Commissioner Hakbiman. Sir. .Tohnnnsen, you speak of an inhuman point of 
view amondist employers. Do you think this point of view Is a willful one, or 
the result of conditions? ’ 

Sir. JOHANNSEN. Why, of course. It Is not a willful one. No one has a willful 
IKilnt of view, neither our side nor their side. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Do you think It Is the result of their environment 
and conditions? 

Sir. JOHANNSEN. Of coursc. lA)t me give you a little story, If you would not 
mind. Just on that line. 

Shortly after the arrest of the SIcNamaras, Sir. nnd Mrs. Fremont Older, 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, were about to take a vacation In the 
country, and they asked my little girl Ixmetta, who has since died, to go with 
them; and she went to the country with them, nnd while In the country they 
stf^pp^ at a country hotel, and there was a rich man and hls wife nnd their 
son front Los Angsles stopping there, and they were very bitter In their an* 
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tagonlfim nnd nrKuments, and talked to Older about the condition of things In 
Los Angeles, especially about agitators, and claimed that the working pe(q)le 
were nil satisfied and would be if it had not been for Johannsen and Tveltmoe 
and McCarthy, these agitators that came down titere talking to their working 
people and stirring up trouble; but that they were going to put them all in 
jail: that they were going to hang the McNamaras. My little girl sat and 
llstenwl to all that. So the next morning this millionaire—I have forgotten 
his name—came around to my little girl to get her to go around back of the 
hotel and see where his son hud shot a big deer. My little girl had been 
taught by her mother not to hurt animals, and so she refused to go and said, 
‘‘ No; I (lon’t want to go.” So on the way back from the hotel Mrs. Older asked 
her, “What did you think about those jieople, Loretta? Didn't you think they 
were awful bad when they talked about agitators and about your father?” 
“No; they can’t help It. They have always liveil at the finest hotels and never 
heard anything else.” So even she could see that, you know. It was perfectly 
clear to her. 

Coimnlssloner II mihiman. W<'II, the statement has been made before us that 
the ignorance on the part of the employer Is part of the system, and that tliey 
do not wish to he enlightened nnd think about these things. 

Mr. .Tohannsk.v. Well, I think we are all very much handicapped In getting 
enlightenment. i)f course those of us who are more fortunate In our opimr- 
tuulties to travel and have time to read and to observe and to draw comparison 
and to meet ditTerent kinds of people—why. .Inst now when I met Mr. Drew 
right here, I felt like really he was not quite so bad us 1 thought. I ho|s> he 
did the same as to me. I don’t know- 

Chairman AV.vr.sii (Interrupting). I think you ought—you keep referring to 
“ Drew,” which is Mr. Walter Drew, whom you speak of meeting here. Now, 
you keep assuming- 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Oh. yes; I am assuming everybody knows who he Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Drew was the altoria'j at Imllanapolis lor the ere<;- 
tors’ association? 

Mr. JoiiANNsKN. Yes; he Is chief counsel, of course. I don’t mean to reflect 
on him, hut- 

(flialrman Walsh. I didn’t mean to crith'lze you, hut jou might leave some 
wrong impression, you understand. 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. 1 thiuk that the question of conmiunlcation Is an all- 
lmp(irtant question, so far as eilucation and understanding are <*oncerned, or 
getting the point of view; and so I believe—I have felt that if the iKHiple 
could get the whole story of every strike and every light and it real character 
sketch of laitli contmidlng parties, no matter what they dill or how they did It, 
so they could try and find out what was back of them, and why their attitude, 
and woulil they have trii'd to have done illfferenlly undi'r ilifferent circum¬ 
stances. If we cotihl all get that. 1 think we would have a much better society. 

Commissioner .Aishton. Yes; but how——• 

Commissioner Harriman. Yes; that Is It. 

Commissioner AisitroN. How, through what channel? 

Commissioner Harriman. Yes. Have you any |>lan? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. Well, I am in hopes that the Associated Press and the 
journalists will become a little more Christlike in tlie future; I hope so. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. .lohannsen, do you believe that the workers, 
when they feel that they are not getting Justice at the hands of others, should 
take the short cut and take the law in their own hands or depend on the ballot 
for correcting their evils? 

Mr. Johannsen. Well, I have not much faith in the ballot. I am glad you 
asktxl that question, Mrs. Harriman. Several years ago. In England, when 
there was a great agitation on for to elect laboring men to the Parliament, 
they elected several men, and amongst others they asked .lohn Turner to accept 
the nomination. John Turner was the general organizer of what they call 
“ shop nsalslants ” over there, and what we would call “ retail clerks.” John 
Turner Is a very Intelligent man, well read, well versed, and has a very excep¬ 
tionally pleasing iK'rsonallty. He refused to accept any nomination. He made 
this statement; That It was his Judgment, from Ids experience, that the Oov- 
emment only reflected In its legislation the social needs of the iieople in pro¬ 
portion to the crystallized public sentiment in a given direction from time to 
time; that that being true, whatever Intelligence lie might have, whatever ability 
he might have, he thought he could serve the interests of labor and the 
interests of the people outside of Parliament better than Inside of Parliament 
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And that is exactly my opinion, and I take the-same attitude towarti (iouiiiers 
or any man In such circumstances. 

Commissioner Hasbiuan. How are you golnR to Improve the Government, 
from your point of view, for your people whom you represent If you do not- 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Oh, the average isilitlcian Is not so bad. If you can gel n 
public opinion strong enough, even the politicians will jmiss a social law. Sure 
they will. 

Commissioner Haubiman. Well, do you believe in taking the law Into your 
own hands if you have not much faith in the ballot ? 

Mr. Johannsen. If you mean to ask me that (|uestion personally, you under¬ 
stand, I don’t want to break into jail. I don’t want to help make a ea.se 
against myself. If 1 h.ave to go, all right; hut I would h:\\e to be confroutisl 
with the circumstances and the situation. It wouhl depend on how rolten the 
court might he or how unjust the admlnlslrallon might In- In any ghen oily 
In any given time or under any given elreumsianees. The police eomndssioner, 
for instance, in Stockton, caint- to me ami asked me to take the women otT the 
street and not let them do picketing; that they could not do pieketlng. 1 
Anally convinced him that I knew more about picketing that) he did; atid 1 am 
very glad we Anally agrissi, bcvausc we got along much better. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i. Mr. Johanns<u), following uii the idea exprt'ssi'd by 
Mrs. Hnrriman, as to whether .vou wouid take tiie law in your own Initids, you 
believe, I think, that the wageworkers of this country could more Kuceessfull.v. 
If they agreed to do It, put into effect the shorter workday than they could do 
it by legislation. 

Mr. JoHANNSFN. Why, certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. They could more forcibly put into effeel a mini¬ 
mum wage or an average wage or a maximum wage than they could do It by 
legislation. 

Mr. .loHANNSEN. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’t’oNNEi.i.. Tliey could correct the employment of ehildrmi or 
of women or comiiel the proper sanitation of workshops if they winild agree to 
do it unanimously among themselves than they could do It by legislation. 

Mr. .IoiiANN.sEy. Certainly. 

Coimnkssloner tfCoNXEU.. .So In that diri-etlini of affairs the wageworkers of 
this countr,v have it within their own hands to establish wiliiin 24 hours any 
rule of emiiloyment that they can agree upon, if they can only agres- upon it? 
They don’t need to wait for U'gislation. 

Mr. Johannsen. Not quite that quick, Mr. O'Connell, ’rwenty-four hours Is 
a very short time. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. I would like to have the opiiortunll.v of .saying for 
them that Monday morning a certain thing would prevail, and if they stood by 
what I .said it would prevail In ‘24 hours; as I understand it, it Is largely a 
question of education and understanding of the point of view. 

Csjmmlssloner Lennon. The question that la causing this unrest, of which 
you were aske<i. Is It not largely because of misrepri'senlallon, as, for Inatanei", 
in the locality where you came from, which is Los .Vngeles, which has been In 
the public eye for several years. It is known as the Inane of the “ojkoi shop.” 
This commission held a hearing in San Francisco and in isis Angeles, and wi- 
had before our commission In Isis Angeles Gen. Otis, of the Times, and the 
secretary of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association—the M. A M.-- 
and the president of It, and a number of manufacturers and Is>s Angeles busi¬ 
ness men; and practically all of the witnesses who apraainsl before our com¬ 
mission gave evidence to the effi*ct that the so-called “ oi)en shop ” In Iais 
A ngeles was open only to nonunion men and that it really was not available to 
union men, Gen. Otis said uikui the stand—1 don’t venture to quote ids lan¬ 
guage, it la so long ago, but I am sure I am right, In so fur ns the sentlnamt 
wa.s—that the new Times Building or any oilier Times building that might come 
in the future would rot before he would ever la-rmlt a uiilou printer to enter hi.s 
establishment, and yet he was the advo<-ate and bis pajicr was the Iwidlng advo¬ 
cate In that part of the country for the so-called “ open shop.” Other manu¬ 
facturers in the metal trades and In the building trades—I won’t say In the 
building trades, but in the metal trades and in other Industries there—made 
practically the same statement, that they would not ftermlt a union man to be 
employed In their plants, and that they maintained an employment agency and 
office In the town and kept a secretary there, and that all workmen making 
application for employment in any of the plants must make the application at 
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this one office, and that the specific question asked hlnj was whether he was a 
member of a labor oifcauizatlou. If he was, he could get no employment. 

Now. It is the general Impression that Los Angeles has been standing for the 
so-called " open shop,” and the evidence before this corambsslori Is absolutely to 
the contrary; that It Is standing absolutely for a nonunion shop in the sense 
that union men will not be employed. Is that not the real cause of this Indus¬ 
trial unrest and war in Los Angeles and vicinity? 

Mr. .loii.r^NsKN. Ocrtalnly; only it Is worse than what you put it. 

Oommlsslonor o'CoNNEi.t.. What Is your Impression? 

Mr. JoitA.N'NsKN. For Instance, in tlie mllluien—I ant a mlllman by trade, 
planing mill. The agent for the Southern California Mill Owners’ Association 
there, every mlllman knows him on the Pacific Const. They not only insist on 
dealing with the workman Individually, but supiiose you are a millinnn, and 
you go to I.os Angeles, whether you are a memlxT of the union or not, the rule 
applies Just the same. You go to Flannagaa's office. In the Bryson Building, at 
Second and Si)ring. Well, Mr. Flannagan examines you Just the same ns you 
wore going to Join the Army, or somotidng else; there Is a blank sheet—I sup¬ 
pose you got that in Los .\ngolos. After he examines you aial sends you to a 
mill—to Jones, for Instance, and you work for Jones—now, understand you 
can not get a Job if you are a union man; not if they know It; only thi'y have to 
have, oiK'e In a while, a man—can’t get nnyl)ody else and can’t help it—ome In 
a while tiujy miglu take a union man. But you work for Jones, and you have 
a neighbor wlio is working at another plant, and he says to you, “ You could 
get a Job over here, and the other fellow wanls a ‘sti<'ker,’ and you can get 
00 cents more.” St>, tlien, I quit with Jones and go to work for the other man, 
and Jones, if he wants iik* l)ack, all he has to do is to telephone Flannagan that 
” .Tohannsen Inis quit me, and now he is worliing for Sqniri*. and I want him 
buck.” I have got to go back or else leave town. Tlial is as sure as I am sitting 
here on tills clialr. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. The fact is that the ('inployment agent of the 
manufacturers of Los Angeles—tlie one individual—lias the power of saying 
to any human being in Los Angeles you can work in Los Angides or you can not 
work In Los Angeles. 

Mr. Joi[.\.\xsEN. Correct. 

Conimlssloiier O'Co.xnki.i,. Anri he can drive him and his family away and 
break uii his home and compel him to leave Los Angeles? 

Mr. JoiiAN.N'SEN. Correct. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. Is that not one of the umlerlying causes of indus¬ 
trial unrest? 

Mr. .Iohannsen. Certainly. 

Comiiilssloner O’Connei.i.. And that makes for hatred among men? 

Mr. JoiiANNsEN. Certainly. 

Commissioner t>’CoNNEH.. That that power should lie placed in the hands 
of one Indivlilnal or any number of individuals, tliat a man whose life may 
have been siH'iit In Los Angeles, his life’s little savings, whalever tliey may lie, 
whatever they may have iKam Invested in, in the home or a little jilece of land, 
and he may have raised his children there, and tliat he mast lie compelled to 
sacritlco all of that tiling to what they are pleased to call a .so-called “ open- 
shop” condition In I.os Angeles, which, before this commission, was proven to 
be absolutely nonemploymeiit of union men in favor of nonunion men. If that, 
then, is the evidence of what is meant by the open shop by the employers of 
this country, that It means the absolute elimination of the union man from 
their emiiloyment, then the so-call('d right of men to seek employment, or of a 
man to give employment, or of the equity between union and nonunion men, and 
the right of cltlzenslilp for the emiiloyees of our iMunlry, Is not truly repre¬ 
sented by these associations, nor is not being carried out by them? 

Mr. JoHANNSER. Of course not. I don’t think anybody believes that very 
seriously. 

Chairman Wapsii. That Is all, Mr. Johnnnsen, unless there Is some further 
statement you wish to make. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I would like to make an explanation In regard to a certain 
matter to Indicate how difficult It la for labor to obtain anything in the way of 
legislation from the Federal Government, especially, in many States. I have 
in mind a specific case- 

Commissioner 0’CoNNET.t. (Interrupting). If you will permit me, I wish to 
put this In the record before .you speak of the Federal Government. I meant 
to say this when I first started to question you. Several years ago myself and 
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several others—and this statement can be vcrlfletl by others who are llvlnR— 
called upon the late Senator Hanna, who was then In tlie United States Senate 
In connection with the Federal elsht-hour legislation, at which time one of the 
witnesses who Just preceded you, Mr. Dnvcniwrt, was also lntereste<l In the 
prevention of the passnye of that leylslatlon. We met Senator Hanna In the 
Senate Chamber, and discussed with him the ailvisablllty of asslstlnj; us In 
securing the passage of that legislation. Senator Hanna made this remarkable 
statement to u.s. He said, “ Oentlomen, If you want the eight-hour day, why 
don’t you go out and take It.” That Is the thought I want to bring ‘to you 
In the question of labor and the law, and securing an eight-hour day and other 
things Indu.strlally. 

Mr. JoiiAN.vsKN. I think that was good advice, ilr. O’Connell. The seamen’s 
bill recently passed both Houses and was signed by the President. The leading 
man who went through the high seas, politically and soci.illy. as an advocate 
of the jvassage of that bill, was Andrew Furnseth, whom I kiiew personally for 
many years. I believe a tyiiieal Incident of his character may be shown, and 1 
would like to tell a little story briefly. 

Some time ago Mr. Kurusclh was cited for violating an Inhinctlon. In contempt 
of court. In San Francisco; and from ncwsjiais'r ri'iiorts (here aii|H>nre<l to be 
a possibility of him being sent to Jail. The evlllor of the S.-in Francisco 
Ilulletin, Mr. Obler, called him Into his olllcvs and In' sat down, and Older said to 
him, “Andy, It looks as though thv'y were going to put you In Jail.” Furnseth 
looked over at him and said, “ I don’t know anil T don’t care; they can not put 
me in a smaller place than I have always lived In. They can not give me 
simpler food than I have always been accustomed to. They can’t make me any 
more lonely than I have alwajs been.” 

I was at a loss to understand how a man with such a character, and that Is 
very characteristic of him, whose sincerity and devotion to his people can not 
be (luestioned, whose termendous unscllishness anil his simplicity In life, how 
such a man had to sit on the doorsteps of Uncle Sam’s palace 21 years, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that he had all the moral Inlliicnce of all of the unions 
from coast to coast unanimously. He had to wail 21 years for what? To get 
the (Jovernment to agree, hy the pa.ssage of this hill, to take the shackles off 
of the seamen, so that they would be afforded an opportunity to work out 
their own salvation; not to give them anything, hut to allow them the same 
opportunity other workingmen bad, so that they could quit Individually with¬ 
out going to Jail. That Is all this means. And when labor has to wait, notwith¬ 
standing It has u champion of this character, and notwithstanding the fact that 
It Is a unit from coast to coast—when, ns I say. It has to wait 21 years, then 
I think It hs all wrong. 

Uommlssloner Lennon. And that only gives them a right to quit In a safe 
port ? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Yes. 

Comnd.ssIoner W’einstock. I want to ask a question in connection with the 
seamen’s bill. I want to say frankly that I telegraplu'd President Wilson, 
asking him to sign that bill. 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Good, tine; I like you much better, Mr. Welnstock. 

Gommlssloner Wein.stock. But I want to say to you, also, that since I did 
that 1 have great doubt ns to whether I did the wise thing. 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. That shows there Is a chance for mental improvement. 

Oommissioner Weinstock. And I want enlightenment from you. The question 
has occurred to me since, whether the passage of that hill will not absolutely 
work to the advantage of the oriental sailors and the displacement of the 
white sailors, at least on the Paclflc const, and give the oriental sailors a 
monopoly of that Industry. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I have such a supreme confidence In the ability and the 
knowledge and the wlsvlom and the Integi-lty of Andrew Furmseth when he says 
that It win not that I am satisfied It won’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are simiily banking on his Judgment? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am trank to confess that I also banked largely 
on that. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. And his courage; I have the greatest respect for his courage. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei,i. Can you give us an Idea of who has been working 
to prevent the passage of this legislation to break the shackles of the sailors 
for the lost 21. years? 
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Mr. JoHANNssN. The great Shitting Trust and all of the other interests com¬ 
monly considered antagonistic to organized labor. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. A general lobby of all interests, and that lobby 
has been before Congress for 21 years interesting theiuselves in the prevention 
of the passage of this legislation? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Certainly. 

Commissioner Aishton. We have heard a good deal about the “ verdict of 
history,” and It would be idle for any of us to express any definite opinion 
as to the wisdom of that bill; you have your viewpoint, and some of us have 
ours. I agree with Mr. Weinstock, and I think history will indicate that tlie 
legl.slatlon possibly has not been for tlic best Interests of the country as a 
whole. You agree, do you not, that history—that the verdict of history—Is 
really the true verdict? 

Mr, JoHANNSCN. Well, in a large sense. 

CommiHSiouer Aisirro.N. That is all. thunk }ou. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all, thank jou, Mr. Johannsen; you will be 
excused. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. DANIEL DAVENPORT—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, at what jujlnt- 

Mr. I'AVENPOBT (Interrupting). Air. Clialrman, sitting here and listening to 
the statements of Mr. .Toliannsen, and liearing some of the views expre.s.sed by 
some of the members of tlie commission on certain points, I think that, as far 
as my siteclalty is <'oncerned, I would like to call the attention of the com¬ 
mission to certain, you might say, legal nsjiects of this matter. 

I hoard Commissioner C’Connell graphically describe the condition of affairs 
in the city of Los Angeles, which was this, that a combination exists between 
the employers in Los Angeles which excimlea from the ordinary avocation of 
life anybmly who belongs to a union; thitt that is what is called in Ia>s 
A ngeles the oiM}n shop. Now, I don't know anything about tlie situation there 
myself; but if his position is eorrwt, if tlmt comlition is correctly described, 
then that Is an unlawful combination existing between the employers and it 
can be condemned b.v law, and Is condemned by the court, exactly the same 
as If the reverse condition existed; and I thought I would ctvll the attention of 
the commission to a very rii-ent decision which has been rendered wliich 
briefly indicates llie law and vindicates tliai right to every man to be free from 
the opposition of such a monopolistic condition. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, unless Mr. O’tkmnell wants it in, I will ask you 
to submit it by title and page. 

Mr. Dave.M'okt. I was about to indicate it to the commission. I suppose the 
commission is expected to render some re)iort and give—and, as Commissioner 
Walsh suggests, perluips it would be as well or sullicient to just tatll attention 
to the authorities. Tills was a unanimous decision of the higher court of 
Connectlcnt in the case of Conner r. Connell, Kighty-slxth Connecticut, 641, 
and Is found in the Klghty-slxth Atlanta Heporter, at page 600. I would Indi¬ 
cate notations in it which are directly on that point, and it commences with 
the wortls “Where tlie iigrwiiient is one which takes in an entire Industry of 
any considerable proixirtlon in a community, so that it operates generally in 
that community to prevent or to seriously deter craftsmen from working at 
their craft or workingmen obtaining employment under favorable conditions 
without joining a union, it is contrary to public policy,” citing authorities, 
then down to the words, “The monopoly neetl not be complete to come under 
the ban of the law. It is sufficient if the agreement tends to that end and 
deprives the public of the advantages which flow from free competition.” 

So much as to that asia'ct of the matter. 

Now, something has been said which would indicate that in the opinion of 
some, and, I think, from what I saw in the newspapers it was eipressetl by 
tlie distinguished lawyer, notable Justice Clark, of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, and by Mr. Gregory, If he was properly reported, that the 
attitude of the court toward labor, and toward organized labor particularly, 
is unjust. Now, I thought tliat I would call attention to the real facts about 
the matter. They are blanket charges; they are generalities. What specifle 
case do they name as indicative of that? Take the Supreme Court of the 
Csited States, to which reference was made. I want to call the attention of 
the commission to the fact that in the first place the decisions of the Styireme 
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Court of the United States as established absolutely protect the rlRhls of all 
labor, In the first place, and. In the second, that the rights of organized labor 
are supported and sustained by that iMxly, and on that point I wish, on the 
first point, I want to call the attention of the eonmil.ssion to one or two 
authorities, quotations from the decisions of the Supreme Court of the Unlu-d 
States; and the first Is In the case of Live Stock Association against—In the 
slaughterhouse cases. In 83 U. S., page 8G: “ It is one of the privileges of every 
American citizen to adopt and follow such lawful Industrial pursuits, not 
injurious to the community, as he may see fit, without unreasonable regulation 
or molestation, and without being restrlctinl by any of those unjust, oiipresshe, 
and odious monoixtlles or exclusive privileges which have lasai condenmed by 
all free governments. » » • There Is no more sacred right of .•iti'/cnshlii 
than the right to pursue unmolested a lawful eniployinent in a lawful inainier. 
It Is nothing more nor less than the sacred right of IuIkw." 

That was by Mr. Justice Field, and In the same volume, 8:1 V. S , page ;i(U!, 
It was said by Mr. Justice Miller: 

"For the preservation, exercise, and enjoyment of tlu'se rights the iralividnal 
citizen as a necessity must be left free to adopt such calling, profession, or 
trade as may seem to him most conducive to that end. Without this riglii he 
can not be a free man. This right to clumse one's calling is an es.scniial p.irt 
of that liberty which it is the obJ(S't to protia t; aial a calling when chosen is 
a man’s property and right. Liberty and itroiairty are not protected w hen! 
these rlghs are arbitrarily assidlial.” 

And in the case of the Butchers’ Union r. Crc.sccnt City, 111 If S., T.'i". the 
court says; 

“The common business and callings of life, the ordinary trades and pur¬ 
suits which are innocuous in tliem.selves, and havi! been followeii in all com¬ 
munities from time immemorial, must, therefon*. be free in this country to 
all alike upon the same conilltlons. 'I'he right to pursue them wltbout let 
or hindrance, except that wdiich Is applied to all persons of the same agi', sex, 
and condition. Is a dlstlnguLshlng privilege of citizens of the United Stales, 
and an essential element of that freedom which they claim us their lilrtli- 
rght.” 

Now, so much for the general attitude, the attitude of the Supreme Court, 
toward the right of labor In general. 

Now, in regard to organiziHi lalsir. Tins It iteen suggestcsl by nn.yone lliat 
there Is any decision of the Supreme Court that Is antugonisilc to that right? 
On the contrary, as I pointed out yesterday, in the first place, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided, in the case of Adair against tlii‘ Uidted 
States, 2(18 U. S., that it is Iteyond the latwer of Congress to interfere with 
rights of men to form unions In interstate trade. That iiower to regulate inicr- 
state trade did not embrace the right to say whether or not a man sliall or 
shall not lielong to a union. But they have gontt further. Has it nol been 
for years the contention of labor that it Is in the power of the legisluiures of 
the States and Congress to exempt lalior unions from the oitertitlon of these 
laws which prohibit, as against the prialucer and selhw and dealer in com¬ 
modities. That contention of tiie Supreme Court is upheld in the case of 
Coppage r. Kansas in the 2.3(1 U. S. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. You mean an organization for jirofit or not for 
profit? 

Mr. Davenpobt. No, sir; between the vcmlors for st-rvlce ami Ihe vendor of 
the product of their service. That distinction is written into the law <if this 
country, and In the Institutions of this <’ountry, by the action of tlie Suitrtuue 
Court only last winter. So much for that. 

Now, In the next place, no decision of the Supreme Court has Is-en made in 
regard to the right to boycott that has not betiti made at the Instance of the 
labor unions. The first decision of any consequence In this country to the 
effect that a boycott was not only illegal but criminal and heinously criminal 
was made by the Supreme Court of the United States upon the <iemand anil 
upon the request of the labfir unions. That principle was written into (he law, 
not upon the argument of any representative of any plutocrat, but uisin the 
representation and arguments of the labor unions, and when any man, be he 
the former president of the American Bar Association or the justice of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, comes here and tells you that the decisions 
of the Supreme Court as to the legality or Illegality of boycotts by labor unions 
is an indication of any partiality on the part of the courts to the employers, 
he Is utterly at sea ^nd Ignorant In regard to the history of the law. 
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Commissioner O'CoNNErx, Hiive you In mind the case you referred to where 
the labor asked the Supreme Court- 

Mr. Davenpobt. The case of Calliin v. Wilson, 137 U. S. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. What was the organization? 

Mr. Davenpobt. The Knights of Labor and the musicians’ union. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You cited that yesterday? 

Mr. Davenpobt. And it was done on the demand of Mr. Ralston, who repre¬ 
sented those men, that such an offense as that was no petty offense for which 
a man could be held without a Jury, but a most heinous crime against society, 
to boycott, and the Supreme Court accepted his argument, and adopted hla 
principle, and wrote it into the Jurisprudence of the United States, not upon 
the demand of any employer, but upon the demand of the unions. Just and 
proper. R\it whenever we hear It said that the rights of labor are Invaded 
by the courts, either the Supreme Court or any Inferior court, when they hold 
men there responsible either In damages or crlmlnallv, or enjoin them for 
boycotting, remember that that was obtained by the unions, and for the pro¬ 
tection of the unions against the action of the (Jovermnent. 

Well, now, that is the other case. Why, In my time there have been three 
note<l cases In the Supreme Court of the United States bearing upon these 
matters; the first was the case In re Debs, 1,')8 U. S., which followed along 
after, about 30 volumes laler than the ca.se to which 1 refer. The second is 
the great case of Loewe v. Lawler, 208 U. S., and the case of Gompers v. 
The Unltc<l States, 

Now, I want to call the attention of this commission to the fact that every 
principle laid down In the Dehs case has berm approved of and has been 
clamored for by the labor unions, and by their action they have secured the 
enactment of legislation which has crystallized In the form of a statute every 
proposition laid down In that case. 

Now, of course, we all know how that case originated. The United States 
Government went into a United States court of equity and secured an in¬ 
junction against the American Railway Union, and other unions, against ob- 
str\)cting the commerce and the passage of the mails by these gentlemen. The 
Injunction was granted, and Mr. Dehs violated it, and Mr. Debs was brought 
up In court to show cause why he should not he punished for contempt, for 
violating the Injunction which had Iteen issued by Ghlef .lustice Kuller. On 
the trial he made the claim that he was constitutionally entitled to a trial 
by Jury, and that claim was overruled. lie claimed further that Injunction 
was void because It Interfered with personal rights of the employees. He 
claimed, also, that it was—the acts, that they sought to enjoin, were criminal 
acts, and that an Injunction for that purpose was prohlhlte<l for constitutional 
reasons. That case went to the Supreme Court, and the court held these 
things: First, that the Injunction was proia-rly issued; a familiar exercise of 
equity power. Second, that when charged with a violation of It Mr. Debs was 
not entitled constitutionally to trial by Jury. The third was that the acts 
which he did, either they were crimes for which he was tried, and he was 
not entitled to a trial by Jury. Every principle that is there established is 
written down literally in the Clayton bill, at the request and at the demand 
of the labor unions. 

We know that for a long time there was a groat clamor against Government 
by Injunction. That was the cry, and 10 years after, this was In ISXM, in 
1914 the Democratic Party, having control of both Houses and the President, 
put through that bill. Now, that bill expressly recognizes the right of the 
Federal Government to go into court and get an Injunction against the com¬ 
mission of crimes, where the consequence Is the Injury of property. In the 
second place. It recognizes absolutely the right of the courts to proceed and 
try that jicrson without a Jury, and forbids the use of Jury upon the applica¬ 
tion of the accused in that class of cases. And in addition to that It ex¬ 
pressly provides that that Injunction—that the fact that the things Involve a 
trial, that they were acts of crime. Is no objection to the Issuing of the In¬ 
junction, or to the punishment of that person by a trial where there Is no 
jury had. 

Then, another thing, they go further than that, and they a<ld to the propo¬ 
sitions laid down by the Supreme Court in that case, the one that. In addition 
to punishment by Imprisonment for his act against the public, they may fine 
him in the amount that hla act has done Injury to a party, and cause him to 
be Incarcerated, be It $50,000 or $100,000, or any amount, until such time as 
the complainant may let him out of Jail. 
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Commissioner Lenkon. We are In Iioim's thai the ooiirt will ovoirnle jOur 
opinion of what the Clayton bill means. 

Mr. Dave.xpobt. There can not be any (inestlon about these Ihinss I am 
talkiiiK about. 

Chairman Wai.sh. It has been .supgestwl by one of the eoimnlssionors, Inas- 
inuoh as this matter Is largely technical, It ileals with concrete proixisltlons 
of law, that you would be kind enough to give us a brief, tliat we would be ob¬ 
liged to you, 

Jlr, D.cvenport. I will do so, I think it Is a gwd suggivstion. I was about 
to take lip Oie Gonipers ease and the l.oowe case, Tlie fact almut It is, it Is 
a little dllllcult for a lazy man and a busy man together, to get down unless he 
is pretty well paid for It, to write out Itls Ideas atioul tliese matters, but I 
know that the commission is pressed for time. 

Chairman Walsh, I was going to make tills suggestion; we have gtitlierisi, 
I tlilnk the cojnmlsslon has gathered, a splendid first-hand idea of these cases 
as you have gone along; I am sure I hitve, Anyflilng tliat you would say 
about the (Jompi'rs case, or the Loewe case, would lie an amplification of wliat 
you have already said, 1 Ihlnk it would pass over the heads of the commis¬ 
sioners, because I happen to be the only one on tills commission iiractlciiig law, 
and I think that anyiliiiig that ,\ou miglit ha\e to say would be belter in a 
concrete form, 

Mr, D.wexport, Of course, my idea was to point out to you, if I could, tliat 
tlie courts of tlie I'nited Slates, partii'iilarlj tlie Supreme Court, shoulil not 
receive any sucli condemnation as is made in this wa.v, tliat it is made liere. I 
could sliow ,\ou liow tlie unions Iiave, under tlie Supreme Court, the only very 
cruel thing tliat the Supreme Court niiiy be said to liave done is Ibat it'make’s 
"Very poor workiugiuan tliat \iolales an iiijiiia tion a criminal, .Makes biiii an 
infamous criminal. 

Cbiiirman Wai.sh. M’bo got tliat ilecisiiui? .\rcordiug to your statement. It 
was the attorney for tlie unions? 

Mr. It.WENFoiiT. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVe iiave been over that? 

.Mr. Diventort. Not tliat. 'I'liey went liefore the Supreme Court. Mr. 
(hinipers, Morrison, and .Mitchell, and said, we are Infamous criininals. You 
know that in law a man Is liable to Impri.sonnieiil in Jail for a crime, and tliree 
rears liaie passed in which we could have been jiro.secuted, and we want to bo 
liberated. And the Supremo Court of the United Stales laid down tlie doctriiio 
IS they requested it, tliat a man wlio violates an injunction Is an iiifaiiious 
■rlnilnal, and if he is not pro.secuted within tliree years he Is outlawed, and 
then when wo said, that is not tlie law, wlion we said, wliy, if that Is tlie law, 

1 man is entitled to trial by Jury, tlie representatives of the unions, or tho 
iwyers for the unions said, “No; it is a crime. It is an infamous crime, liiit 
Ihe law Is not so tliat a man has a constitutional right to bo tried by a Jury 
n that kind of a case.” 

Chairnian YVai.sh. Is lliere any contention that the court in that particular 
■use, or In the Kuck Stove case, in uiiholdiiig tliat case, followetl a precedent 
Hid declared the law? 

Mr. Davenport. Tliey upheld Ihe law. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they follow any establislusl precedent, or did you 
•oncur In their opinion? 

Mr. Da\t-n'poiit. YVe fought It tooth and nail, and w hen Hie court decided it, 
I say it Is my business to accept the law. 

Charinan Wa 7 ..sh. YVe are trying to gel your state of mind, if you get tliat 
nto .Tohannsen’s mind, for Instance, then we could probalily get along better. 
You thought that the law' was not declared in accordance with the estalillslieil 
rrlnclples which you have enumerated? 

Mr. Davenport, Ye.s, sir; I contended that wlien a man violates an injunc- 
;lon and goes to Jail he Is not a oriniinal. 

Chairman YY’ai.sh. According to your opinion the .Supreme Court was wrong, 
rat as a good citizen, and a practitioner, you aliideil by it, and say that Is tlie 
aw? 

Mr. Davenport. No. The Government of this country ami the constitutions 
lay that we have tribunals to decide thoseTiiatters, and just if I was a Catholic, 

1 would accept the decree of the Pope, so I accept the decree of the court. 
Chairman Walsh. Notwithstanding, you do not believe It was correct or In 
iccordance with established principles of law? 

3S819”—S. Doif. 41.-. 64-1—vol 11-41 
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Mr. Davenport. .According to tny theory of it. but the contention of Mr. 
Ralston wa.s more persuasive and more convincing. 

Commissioner O’Conkku.. The court did not agree with your opinion in the 
matter? 

Mr. Davenport. No; they did not. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnelu I understand In your testimony yesterday that you 
said that no citizen could be deprived of his liberty without due process of law? 

Mr. Davenport. It Is In the amendment to the ^institution, nor can any 
State deprive any citizen of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, securing to him equal protection of the law. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Do you think that there are any citizens who have 
been deprived of their liberty without process of law in recent days? 

Mr. Davenport. Undoubtedly they have, and they are entitled to habeas 
corpus. That Is what the habeu.s corpus writ Is provided for. 

Commissioner 0'Connei.l. What, in the case reclti.d before us by Mother 
.Tone.«, In connection with the Colorado situation, where she was for months 
locked In the basement of some courthouse, or something—I don’t remember the 
place—and In another case locked In a room in charge of the militia, when 
the courts in the district were then in oiwration, ready to perform tiieir busi¬ 
ness, habeas corpus was denied, and she was lield in sjilte of the very fact 
when the court said, “You arc free." tlie military oflicers said, “No; you are 
our prisoner"? 

Mr. Davenport. AVell, now. Commissioner O’Connell, I could not take the law 
for tliat matter from Motlier Jones. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. No; I would not want you to. 

Mr. Davenport. I could not take tlie statement of facts from lier. I liave 
iK'Ver read tliose cases, the decision liy tlie suprena' court of tluit State, us 
to preclstdy wliat relation under tlie constitution of tliat State tlie military 
liutiiorlties, under such a condition as existed tliero, possibly liear to civil 
trilmnals. P.ut I know this, tiiat If slie was incarcerated in violation of the 
fourteentli ameudmeut of tlie Constitution tliat tlie process of the Fwleral 
court Is open for her leilef. Now, I slionid guess—I don’t know anytldng about 
it—but I would surmise that Ihe dllllcully with licr ctise proiiably lay in the 
supremacy In that particular situation of the military triliunal over the civil. 
Now, you know tliat a state of w.ir exisl.s. It is in Ihe power of the Presi¬ 
dent to say to-morrow tliat a state of war exists, and tlien in curtain sei'tiona 
of the country tltere conies into iilay under tlie Constitution the military law, 
and Ihe same power must be granted and coiueded to tlie governor of tiio 
State; and wliile I never liave exandnt'il lliose cases I suppo.se tliat tiu' Idghc'st 
tribunal of that State, cliargcd under tlieir oatli to enforce tlie Constitution and 
the laws not only of tlie United States lint tlieir Stale, Unit lliere was .some rea¬ 
son why hl.s lady was kept in custiHly that was not inconsistent with tlie re¬ 
quirement tliat due process of Itiw shall exl“t In every case. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connei.i.. Well, siipiaislng—I don’t tliink, Mr. Davcnjxirt, 
the question of whetlier tliat was so or not is necessary. I tlilnk j»iu will 
agree with me that cases of that character do occur in our country. 

Mr. Davenport. 1 have no doubt in the histoiy of this country in the last 
J25 years there have been lutndrod.s of instances of men who have been- 

Commissioner O’Connet,!.. ’Pliey have bivu deprived of their liberty? 

Mr. Davenport. Illegally deprived of their lilK'rty, and that the writ of 
habeas corpus properly applksl for would have grantvsl their discharge. 

Commissioner O’Connki.u Now, the point 1 want to get at is this; Conccil- 
Ing that there have been and are and will be cases of that kind, men will be 
deprived of their liberty without due process of law, what opportunity has the 
jioor man to avail himself of the halteas corpus process? 

Mr. Davenport. Oh, I think he has every. 

Commissioner 0’Connki.e. What opportunity htis he? Supposing, in the case 
you Just cited, of Gompers, Morrison, and Mitchell—supposing they had not 
behind them the influence of organized labor and the iiosslblllty of organized 
labor carrying their cases on, you would have them in Jail ? 

Mr. Davenport. I den’t know about that. It is not so easy to get them. At 
first they said they wanted to go to Jail. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is not the question. 

Mr. Davenport. And all of a sudden they swltchevl around and said, “ Get 
us out, even if they brand us for all time as criminals.’’ 

Commissioner O’Connell. That la your Impression of It? 
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Mr. Datenpout. No, sir; that Is what their attorney saM In court. The 
Supreme Court saW the only defense is they have committeil a crime, ami It 
is outlawed. 

Conimissloner O’Conseix. If they were poor men—aiul they are poor men 
])ersonatly—but that they had no mssociutlon behind them, on one to assist them 
liuaoclally to carry their case from court to court, you would have had tlnim 
serving their time? 

Mr. D.cvenport. I don't know about that 

Commis.sioner O'CoNNExr. What optiortunity would they have had to carry 
their cases up until the Supreme Court of the Uulti.-d .States liually decrml a’s 
to their Buitt or innoeence? 

Mr. Davenpobt. You mean they would be unalile to employ an attorney? 

ComniLsstoner O'Oo.nnell. Ye.s, sir; to iiay tln.‘ expenses luvessary for carry- 
luB their cases ui>. 

Mr. DAVEsroBX. Tliere are in the statutes of the United States a tuovislou 
wliere a nmn Is hard up and can not get Justice la' can aiiply for aid from 
the court. 

Commissioner O'Coxneli.. And the court would assiau. 1 suppose, him the 
best talent in tlie clly'i 

Mr. nAVKNi'OBT. They would have assigned him Mr. Ilanstou, especially 
familiar witli tliat kind of law, and an excellent lawyer. 

Ciommissloner O'Connell. I think the impn'sslon W!is cn-ated here, it was on 
ray mind, by Mr. Gregory and .Judge Clark and others, ns to lalmrers and 
the ix)or mjin getting his right before the court, that it was basis] uisni the 
lin|S)salhllity of a poor man- 

Mr. Davenport. Without the union? 

Commissioner O'Connei.u Yes, sir; getting his riglit with the court? 

Mr. Davenport. I concede that, and tliut is tlie very situation of Ihesi' poor 
devils In thti American Anti-Itoyiott .VsKis iatlon, thosi' that Is-long to it. 'I'ake 
IKKir I.oewe, ruined and helplessly Involved, unle.sa he belongisl to an organiza¬ 
tion that would provide lawyers and i>uy tlie expenses. Why, he would liave 
to lay down, and the same reason exists tor unions. I don't think that I 
questioned the right or tlie wlsiloni of men to Join unions. If I was a working¬ 
man I would belong to a union provided the union abiderl by the law. 

Coniralssiouer O'Connei,!.. And us I catch your remarks. Mr. Davenport, and 
yonr construction of the right to strike, your union would be ns InelTei-llve 

Mr. Dave-nwikt. Is It so, for a union to be effective they must break the law? 

Mr. O'.tloNNF.Li.. No; hut they must have the right to strike. 

Mr. Dave.mi-ort. I say you have the right to quit, to .strike, hut you have not 
(he right to use that power for the puriKwe of pursuing unyboily. 

Conuulssloner O'Connell. Of compelling a person to pay more wages, to 
shorten hours, or to improve conditions of living, and not employ generally? 

Mr. Davenport. It Is the way ymi get at It. A man can retire and say, “ I 
won't work for you because you don't imy me enough wages,” or I can say, “ I 
won't work for you tweause you hire fellows that don't belong with us." Y'ou 
imve a perfect right to do that, hut whero they use their imwer for the 
jwirpose of coercing an employer to do something that he has got a legal right 
to refuse to do, then It Is an Illegal conspiracy, and I would not belong to a 
union that did tlint. I belong to a sort of union, the lawyers' union; all the 
lawyers in my county belong to It. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That Is a closeil shop. 

Mr. Davenport. It is closed by outshlers. I also bi'long to the American 
Bar Association, but If those men—there Is a dlstlmdlon tliat I am sure, Mr. 
Commissioner, with your acuteness of mind you can see. 

Commissioner O'Co.nkeli. Tlie enqiloyer has a right to refuse to raise wages? 

Mr. Davenport. Snre. 

Conmiissloner O'Consbll. There Is no law which says that he must pay more 
wages? 

Mr. Davenport. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. 'And if a union says that be. must pay more wages, 
are they not coercing him? 

Mr. Davenport. Not In the sense I mean; it Is entirely within the prlvlli-go 
of men to say, “ I don’t pay more than 10 cents a day, or I will pay ^ a day, 
to a man,” and yon can say, “ I won’t work for you for $5 a day or for |10 
a day,” and If I have to have help and I come to a bargain with him, that Is 
one proposition; that is entirely within the rights of the contracting parties, but 
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11 tluit fellow says to me, “You have got to employ me, or you shan’t employ 
anybody else, and we will shut up your shop, and we will prevent you from 
running It,” that Is a combination and conspiracy that the law CHUidemns. 

Not every strike Is unlawful, but any strike that is curried on for the purpose 
of carrying otit an unlawful combination or conspiracy Is condemned by the law. 

But what Is the use of you and me, Mr. Commissioner, arguing about these 
things; we can never settle our I'espective views about that. I am with you 
on the subject of \mlons to this extent- 

Commissioner O’Con NEi.r.. When they do not do anything? 

Mr. Davenport. When th('y do not do anything that is unlawful; but I am 
against them If they do It. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEir.. Your union would be absolutely Ineffective, be¬ 
cause It would not do anything. 

Mr. Davenport. Would not do anything unlawful. 

Commissioner I.en.non. 1 suii[iose, Mr. Davenport, you recognize the right of 
union men and all men. If they are not sutislled with the decisions of the courts, 
and if they are sutislled that the laws are not conducive to the interests of 
lahor, they have a right as cilizmis to says so? 

Mr, Davenis)rt. Yes; sure. 

Commissioner I.exnon. That is what we are doing. 

Mr. Davknpout. The trouble, as I was going to suggest to the commission. Is 
this: In any recomiuendatlou this coumdssiou may have, if I can be of assist- 
unce to them I would be glad to ilo it. Here Is the point. I think, before you 
can do anything In the lines that have been suggested by some, you have got to 
comnamce and ameiul the Constitution. The first thing you have got to do - 

Chairman W.m.sh (interrupting). Tlie h'ederal Constitution. 

Mr. Da\knport. Yes; the lAsierai Constitution. You have got to wipe out this 
provision: “ Tlie Judicial power of Hie Ciiited States is vested In one Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as thi' Congress sliail fnan time to time ordain 
and estaldisli, and tlie Judicial power sliall evtend to all cases arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the Ciiited States, and to controversies between 
the citizens of the different States.” 

When you have gone that far you have got aiiollier step to take, you have to 
wl[M» <ait tliis provision in the liftli aniciidiiicnt: “No poison sliall lie deprived 
of life. Illierty. or proimrty without due process of law”;, and then you have 
to go anotlier step and go lo tlie fourtei'iitli aiiiendnii'iit and wipe out this pro¬ 
vision: “No State sliall deiirive any person of life, lilierty, or proiierty without 
due process of law. or ileiiy to any person eiiuiil protection of Hie law.” 

Now, when you liave done lliat you have got a clean slate: you have got the 
privilege of doing those things wliich tlie Parliament of Knglaiid can do; you 
can do those tilings widcli tliese gentlemen come hefore aou and say ought to 
be done toward crippling Hie courts, toward stripiiliig iiieii of tiieir constitu¬ 
tional remedies, by injunction or otherwise. You can do all of those things, but 
not until that Is done, and I wiuiid suggest lo the coniuilsslon tliat they say to 
the court that until this is done it is a mere waste of hreatli, a more expenditure 
of energy, fruitless, and wliolly inoperative, lieciiuse the scheme—tlie proposi¬ 
tions that are aircHl liefore such a commission as this, and you have to sit and 
listen to them, of course, and .\ou w ill lieiir them—involves—they are up against 
these propositions; and 1 say to Hiem that proliably Hie peotile of the United 
States will never consent to Hie elimination froni Hie ConsHtutiou of those 
provisions, especially never will the union men do It. iiecaiise they are the bul¬ 
wark of the Union, as tliey are of everyboily else. 

Now, Mr. Chalriniin, another thing: I have the utmost resjavt for this com¬ 
mission and I would like to do everything I can to facilitate its labors. The 
question was asked me yesterday about the memlM>rship of our organization, 
and to give a list of Its members. I have thought the matter all over, and I 
do not believe It would be of the slightest assistance to you gentlemen, and 
I do not believe It Is proper for you gentlemen to insist upon It. If you think. 
If you have any Idea that seems to be Implied In (he.se questions, that some of 
the great trusts are among Its membership, that is not correct. I do not take 
this stand In any disrespect to the commission, but I do not think I would be 
justified In giving that Information. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 p. m., Saturday, May 15,1015, the commission adjourned 
until 2 p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SKjsSUlN —J P. M. 

Chairman Waish. The coimnlssUm will now be in order, plense. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DANIEL DAVENPORT—Continued. 

Clmlrraan Wal.sh. Commissioner Welusbuk has some quesilons he want.s to 
j:sk you. 

('oinmissioDer Wetnstock. I have been asked, Mr. Davenport, to put lliese 
cpiestlon.s to you, if you will be j;ood onou;;h to nns\\er. How do you <llstln> 
j:uish be(wtM*n the ttuius “ in <'(*niiTl,*’ on the oiU‘ hand, au«l the term “ in com- 
Idnatlon or pursuant to an understanding:,” on the oIIkm* luind? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, that is ll»e (piesti^ui. 1 pres\nne ilua-e Is a <llsiliK‘llon. 
I would suppose “in conc(‘rt” inl^dit he like tlie result of eouuuon iinpiilse, 
n<‘tlut: toj;ethcr. \ combination rather imidies an a”:ia‘ement tunoiii; Ilje people 
io j;et to;;(dher. Terhaps this Illustration (hat 1 gave >t‘ster<lay expresses It. 
In case 1 went to e\(‘ry one of a lialf dozen bakers In a town and ask them to 
s»-ll me bread, and (»ue after another rcd’itsc'd. and gave as their reason wliy that 
I did lud belong t<» the Methodist (Minrcli. Xow, each. 1 think, would l>e 
IHUdiaps Impelled by tlie notorious fact that I did not belong io (Imt cliurch; hut 
It they had agret'd togetluu' not to sell iiu' hrea<! in onhu* to make rue Join 
cJmrch. that is a combinatlou. 

(’ommissi«uier WEiNsiocK. Wlileli of the two terms is used in the (‘layton 
l)ill ; can >ou recall it ? 

.Mr. Davenport. In one section the word “concert*' is us^mI, eltiier singly or 
in e<mcert, ceasing to work. In other places. I think, is couihlnaticm. 

Commissioner Wfinstikk. Well, in the legislation tiuit preeeded the ('luyton 
Art. I take It the wonl “ t-<uul)iuat ion ” is used? 

Mr. I)AVENPORT. Now, to start into a history of altemided legislation, that 
«overs a perio*! of many yesir'-*. As long ago as tlie winter of 15K)3 and 1004, 
when I was first ohlige<l to come down h(‘re hceanse of tin* <‘lTect of intemhHl 
legislation uixni our hatters’ suit, tliere was a hill tliat use<l to he known as 
till* Cro-svI)il!, and that remained there until in 11«M> wiihonl a reiiort. The 
labor (►rganlzatlons made up their mlud (hey were on tlie wrong tack, so they 
enll<fe<1 (he services of !!Mr. Spelling, wlio is a distingnishe^l writer (ni legal 
suhb'Cts, and lias wrill(“n several Important textbooks on the subject of injunc¬ 
tions, and, as I recall it, jirepared that hill. It was introduced in the House 
and referred ti» the .ludielary C<<mmilt(‘e by Mr. Pearee, a Member of Congrt^sa 
from Mar.vland, and It took the name of the introducer of It. I tlilnk he stated 
that it was Introduced by request. N4)W, Hint was the Pearre hill. It led to a 
very sharp contest before the House Judiciary Coiiimlltee, in wldeli one ot 
the suhcommlttt‘e, Mr. Jolm Littlefield, of Maine, presided, or at least was a 
v(‘ry prominent nuMuber. We had a long series of tlglils over that, session after 
session, without any reiMirt until later; ami I would imagine it wa.s after tho 
Democrats got possession of the House a hill w’as inlroduce<l by Congressman 
Wilson, tluui of Pennsylvania, now tlm presiuit Secrelary of Labor, wiu) took 
the Pearre hill and nullified It somewhat, and after that it went by the name 
of the Wilson bill. Until in tlie summer, or coming in of Congress, of 1011, 
several bills were introduced on the subject of Injunctions and on the subject 
of contempts and comlilnations, etc.; and finally the House .Tudiciary Committee, 
of which Mr. Clayton was then olialrman, reporte<l two bills—one tho Clayton 
anii-inJuiK tlon bill, ns it was called, and the other the (’Uiyt(»n contempt hill— 
both of which pa.sKe4l the House of Representatives and were referred to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee ami referred to a sul)<ommltt<‘e of which Senator 
Root was fhalrraan. That committee <lid not report. We had hearings In the 
summer of 1912. and then after tlie election in 1012, and getting control of both 
the Senate and House and the Pre.sldency In 1013. those bills were again Intro¬ 
duced and referred and mauled over, and no lUscussion was hail ui>on them 
before tho committee—that Is, ns far as those that opposed them were con¬ 
cerned—and finally the bill, known as the Clayton bill, was reported, whlcli bill 
contained and embo<Ue<l both tlie Clayton antl-lnjunction bill and the (Mayton 
ciintempt bill. 

Now, that hill, thus rcporte<L w'as amended in the House and paswnl the 
House, and was then referred to committee in the Senate, and reportcjl with 
amendments and passetl botli Houses and w as approved by the I’resldent That 
is the history of the struggle that we have had before Congress In regard to 
those matters; tl^at is tlic* lilstory of tlie Pearre bill. 
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Cmnmlasloner Weinstock. Now, Mr, Davenport, speaking for myself, my 
mind Is confused on the merit and the sphere of the Clayton Act, for this 
reason: On the One hand I have had the representatives of organized labor de¬ 
clare it Is the modern Magna Charts of labor; on the other hand, I have heard 
It said that It has practically brought nothing to labor, that It Is a delusion and 
a snare, so far as granting labor any advantages that It did not previously enjoy. 
Now, you, as an authority on the subject, will you be kind enough to let me 
have, for my Information and the rest of us, an explanation of what are the 
advantages and disadvantages under tlie Clayton Act to organized labor? 

Mr. Speujno. Can I hand you one more question? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yiv. 

Mr. Davenpobt. Well- 

Mr. Spelling flnterruptlng). .lust wait a moment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The question Mr. Sp*>lllng put, Mr. Davenport, is 
this: “Do you remember that Mr. Bartlett Introduced In tlie Sixty-third Con¬ 
gress a bill containing the es.sentlals of the Pearre Act, and that Mr. Gompers 
made an argument In favor of it In December, IQKl?" 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yes; 1913. I know that the Bacon-Bartlett bill was Intro¬ 
duced slmnltaneonsly in tlie House and Senate by Senator Bacon and Mr. Bart¬ 
lett, and those were intriHluced in the spring of 1912, and Instead of being sent 
to the Judiciary Committee, was sent to the Labor Corainitti'e in the House and 
to the Committee on Kducatlon and Labor In the Senate. A pressure wa.s 
brought to bear by tliese two gentlemen to get a reiH)rt from the Judiciary Com- 
ndttee, which led to tlie rpfiortlng of these bills I have mentioned. 

Now, when It comes to 191.3, lu the fall, I do not lliliik I was present when 
Mr. Gompers made an argument on tliat subject. I tliink tliat was rather In 
camera, and It may Im I was there, but I do not recall that. 

Well, now, taking up the subject you speak of, tliere are various provisions in 
the Clayton antitrust bill wldch clear up the situations which have heretofore 
been troublesome to us. I speak representing the parties wlio have had ociuslon 
heretofore to resort to the law—which are now cleared up and obviated entirely' 
by the Clayton antitrust law. I refer to tlie sei tion which provides that a 
private party may maintain an action for an Injunction for violation of the 
antitrust law, including ciwtaln seitlon.s of that law, the same as parties in 
iMluity—parties could according to the usual proceilure In equity resort to those 
proceedings. That cleared up a dlinciilty that existed on account of difference 
of opinion between the judges of the Inferior courts whether, under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, a private party could maintain a suit in the Federal court in 
equity to enjoin the commission of acts which violated the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, to the injury of his proiierty or business. 

In Ohio, Michigan, Kentuck.v, and Tennes.sep. that great clrailt, they held 
they could. Judge Taft, Judge Imrton. Justice Harlan, and Judge Knnppen 
held yon could maintain that. Whereas In the sivond circuit, which comprises 
Vermont, New Y'ork, and Connecticut, the decision was directly the other way. 
In behalf of the Payne Lumber Co., which i.s one of tlie members of the Ameri¬ 
can Anti-Boycott Association, and others, we brought a suit against the Car¬ 
penters' Union in the city of New York and the building contractors there, ami 
the manufacturers of woodwork, to restrain the caro'Ing out of the combination 
between the unions and tlie employers and the manufacturers whereby the 
product of these men. the western concerns, which was made In open shops, wa.s 
entirely excludetl from the New York market. And the lower court having held 
all tlie points lu our favor, held that becau.se of this decision we could not main¬ 
tain that suit. We went to tlie court of appeals, and the court of appeals stooil 
by Its fonuer decision. Then we came up to the Supreme Court, and that case 
has been argued and Is now submitted to the Supreme Court. 

Now, that dlfllculty of proceeding against the unions, and every other combi¬ 
nation in restraint of trade. Is entirely obliterated by this provision- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). By the Clayton Act? 

Mr. Davenfobt. By the Clayton Act. That Is sections- 

Commissioner Weinstock (Interrupting). Well, Is the change one that Is 
favorable or unfavorable to organized labor, as you see It? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Why, It gives to the people that are trying to enjoin the 
strikers and to protect their business from their actions greater certainty. I 
contend that the law Is also—and so contended In the Supreme Court—that It 
clears up that And tt was objectesl In that case by the attorneys of the union 
that It prevented our maintaining such suita In that respert I should say that 
it would be unfavorable to the uniona I will give you the section in a moment— 
It Is very short. It is section 16 [reading}: 
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“That any person, firm, corporation, or association simll lie entltltsl to sue 
for and have Injunctive relief in any coui-t of the United States having Juris¬ 
diction over the parties against threatened loss or danmge by violation of the 
antitrust law, including sections 2, 3, 7, and 8 of this act, when and under the 
same conditions and principles us Injunctive relief against threjiteiml conduct 
that win cause loss and damage Is granted by courts of otiulty under the rules 
governing such proceeillngs.” 

So much for that section. 

Commissioner Wicinstock. You take It, then, that that stsllon, so to 
takes away from organized labor certain advantages which it had previously 
enjoyed? 

Mr. lUvENPoaT. tYell, which they claimed to have enjoyed end which several 
courts held that they did en,1oy, 

Cvanmisloner WEtNSTocK. Now, to that extent, at least, the Clayton aTililrust 
law will be to them a disadvantage. Now, what advantages It did not previ¬ 
ously enjoy will it enjoy now under this law? 

Mr, Davknpobt. Well, iny vlcvvMdanit that Is that it woidd not enjoy any. 

Commissioner Weinstik-k. Well, tJien, if you strike u ballot the net Is really 
a disadvantage to organized labor Instead of an advantage? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, It is If you view It In that way. As far as niy judg¬ 
ment is coneerned, the legal situation Is unchanged, that tht' various provisions 
In the net do not nlt<“r at all the law that existed at the time of this passage, 
with the single exi eption that 1 spoke of this morning, that a party brought up 
for a contempt proceeding Is liable to be landshed not only by iniprisonmeni to 
the extent of six months and line payable to the C<ivermneiil to the evtent of 
.$1,000, but for any damage to that cilizvni, to (he complainants, or any other 
party, and that sum Is payable to (lie eoinidainant. 

Now, you understand my eonstruction of this ait Is not acquiesced In by the 
gentlemen who see great beiietits from It, and it wovild rispilre coiisideralile 
analysis of the act to point out what these various sections nusin. 

In the first place, as was stated here, I think by Mr. Conimisslnner Lennon, 
it was claimed that the Sherman Antitrust Act, as it was oiiactvHl, did nut apply 
to labor unions and farmers’ organizations; tiiat it was so representisl to the 
advocates or to the reprmmtatlve.s of the unions, and that their fears In regard 
to that matter were groundless, nn<l so they neglecusl to vigorously vippose It. 
Well, of course. In the first Loewe case In the Suiireme Court we fought that 
all out before the Supreme Court, the r(‘presentativea of the unions and Hon. 
James M. Beek and myself, who argued the cast! for lavewe; ami Ihe Supreme 
Court held that was not so, that the history of the act showed (hat It was not 
Intended to exempt them, and that, on the contrary, rciH-ateil efforts hud lasni 
made In Congre.ss to amend the act at that time and subsequently so that It 
should not apply to labor unions, and that they had always licen refused. So 
that the act stands, as Justice Fuller said, as we have It before ns to-day. 

Well, now, for a great many sessions of Congriws the representallves of or¬ 
ganized labor have biam there pressing an nineiulnient, stating that the Shenimn 
Antitrust Act will not apply or lie eonstnied to ajipl.v to lalsir unions and 
farmers’ organizations for the i>urpose of taking them out from under the Sher¬ 
man antitrust law. Well, now, the Clayton A< t don’t do anything of the kind. 
On the contrary, repented efforts were made in Congre.ss to have trach a prie 
vision put In and they were voted down by Congress In the Ilou.se of ltepr<>- 
sentatlvea. But, on the other hand, the ac-t Is so worded as to accomplish pre¬ 
cisely what It ought to accomplish, to wit, this, that It shall not be construevl to 
forbid the existence of labor unions or other activities for lawful purjavses. 
That was carefully considered, evidently, and adopted; and the construction 
that the court. I tliink, should and will put upon It—and that Is one of the mut¬ 
ters that we discussed before the Supreme Court the other day of this case that 
I speak of—^that It leaves the Shennan Antitrust Act exactly where It was 
before, as the same has been construed by the Supreme Court. 

But further than that the Isiewe case, the Danbury Hatters’ case, was 
brought under section 7 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, and that the Supreme 
Court held covered this kind of a case, to wit, the Loewe case. The Clayton 
Act reenacts, word for word, the seventh section of the Shennan Antitrust 
Act, including other antitrust laws, to wit, these two or three sections In this 
law. Now we, upon familiar principles of construction adopt the construc¬ 
tion that the Supreme Court put upon that act, so that I think—of course, 
I am speaking my own opinion about these things—I think tlie Supreme Court 
will bold that s^lon—that the Sherman Antitrust Act Is not altered In the 
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sllglitest degrw* by Hip Clayton bill, and instead of exempting labor unions 
from its oi)erntlon, It clears \ip any doubt whatever I bat those acts in vioia- 
tion of the Sherman Antitrust Act are forbidden, and they are reaponsibie 
for it. In otiier words, if anybody thinks that the Clayton Act has changed 
the legal situation at all, so far as the Sherman Act is concerned, I think 
they are mistaken. 

Comniissloiier Weinstock. I take it lhat tiie purpose of organizisl iabor 
having this iuw passed was to cure certain spots in the Sherman Antitrust 
Act that was granted organlsied labor? 

Mr. HAVENPoiiT. That is a very pwullar thing. When Mr. fJonipers was 
before the House Judiciary Committee the question was put to him, “ Wliat 
is it now you want done to the Clayton Antitrust Act? Tell us what you are 
after.” And he statisl to the committee tiiat all they wanted was to be 
assured that their existence as unions was not imperiled by the Sheriuau 
Antitrust Act, and when tlie committee reiiortisl on the bill this is what the 
Senate Judiciary Ci>mmlttee, wlio is tlie interpreter of the bill, said: “ It is 
well at the outset to state the theory of the bill, both as it passed the House 
of Ilepresentntlv('S and as it is priqioscd to be anunided, for the general scope 
of the House measure is unchanged. It is not proiwsed by the bill or amend¬ 
ments to alter, amend, or change in any ros\iect the original Slierinan Anti¬ 
trust Act of .l\ily 7. LSOO. The pni'iiose Is only to siqipleincnt that act and the 
other antitrust acts referred to In section 1 of the bill.” 

They also quoted in lhat .same reisa’t from the House committee's report the 
following: 

“The hill does not intiTfer<> with the Sherman Antitrust .\ct at all. It 
leaves the law of conspiracy untouched, ami it is not open to efrective criticism 
on any constitutional ground.” 

So It Is my .ludginent that as far ns tlie Sherman antitrust law relates 
to the activities of labor unions in restraint of Interstate trade or in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columhla the law is now us It was hi'fore. 

Now you come to the twentieth section, wliicti was an attempt or is an 
attempt to regulate the issuance of injunctions, and in lhat respect my Judg¬ 
ment is lhat the only construction that will save the law or tho.se provisions 
from utter destruction by the courts is the construction that tlie law is left 
just as it was before. Now, on that subject 1 want to call the attention of 
tlie commission to the difference between the Clayton and the Pearre bill. 
This Pearre bill Is very short, and they drive right straight to the mark. I <lon't 
believe it is constitutional. I opposed it on Hie ground of Its invalidity, but 
the scope of it is what I want to call attention to, and to show you how in the 
Olayton bill the provisions are .so narrow from the I'earre hiU that It almost 
requires a microscojie to Had the class of cases or a case which comes within 
the purview of It. Now. the i'earre hill, to which we have referred, reads 
this way: 

" Section 1. That no restraining order or Injunction shall be granted by any 
court of the United Slate.s, or a jtalge or the judges thertsif. in any ca.se be¬ 
tween an emplo.ver and an einployw, or between employers and employees, 
or between emtiloyees, or lietween persons employisl to labor and peAsons 
stvking employment as lahorers, or involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
ceridng terms or conditions of employment," etc. 

Now, that Is the scope in all of the <as<'S mentioned, and any case growing out 
of or Involving or growing out of a dispute concerning terms titid conditlon,s of 
employment, whlcli would cover all of those boycott cases. For instance, the 
Loewe case, that was not a suit hetween employer and employtM! or employees, 
but It was between Mr. Loewe and the unions and the members of the unions. 
There were not but two of those defendants that ever worked for Mr. Isiewe. 
Now, that was covere<I by this provision. In the Clayton bill this is the way It 
is worded, so you will see how it narrows it down: 

"That no restraining order or injunction shall la' granted by any court of 
the United States, or a judge or the Judges thereof, in any case between an em¬ 
ployer and employee, or between employers and emjdoyees, or between em- 
jdoyees, or between la'rsons employed and persons seeking employment involv¬ 
ing or growing out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment.” 

In other words, the provisions of section 20, which we were talking about, la 
confined by the terms of it to this class of cases. It must be a case between an 
employer and employee, or employers or employees, or between employees or 
persons seeking employment and those employed, which involve, or grow out of 
a dispute between them; and it must be by those with whom that relation 
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exists when the suit is brought; it does not toueh cases where men have struck 
and left their employment, where the relation is terminausl, wluuv tliey have 
b(‘en discharged. That relation specliiod Iuto must exlvt at the time tiie suit 
is brought or this provision does not relate. 

Now. you knoAY that the great inaj<»rlty of cases—-It Is hard to find a case 
that comes within It except possibly some of these I. W. W. cas»‘s, wlKu-e men 
remaining In tlm empl(»y, by tiielr ao(s of sal)otage or some of the other tilings 
they do, injure tlie pr«*porty and remain then*—and there was a dispute in 
1liat class of cases; but ex<'«‘])t tlioso cla^sos of eas<*s, and it must lUH'essarlly 
l>e a limited class, section 20 has no application; it does not affect the onlinnry 
l»oyc<»tt, because it docs not atTect a case like tlu>se between comlunallons of 
laboring men and combinations of employers in cities bke \ew York. Hosion, 
Chicago, and other places; tliey tin* excluded fnau it. And It Is narrowed 
down so, ami jiurposely narrowed <lo\\n so, that the scope of the act is, In 
th<»so provisions, extremely limiteil. It would not touch, for iustanc<\ a i-ase 
like tlie Debs case. There the rnitisl States bnmglit a suit against tla* union, 
the otlV-ers, Hie members of Hie union; it would not toueli cases, because 

it is not between them and tlie empiovee, nor Is it between emph».\ees. Hie rela¬ 
tion d<K‘s not exist. 

So you can run through tlie entire category. In tin* next }»lacc— 

Mr. SrKi.i INC, (int<‘rnipting). -May I call ytuir attention to one cast*? 

Olmlrinnn W.m.sh. l*h*ast* excust* nu*. but >ou can not dti it. 

Mr. Spkj-t.ing. I can imt «lo II. unices! i jjsk a (picsiion. 

('liairtiian Wai.sh. You can not ilo it. It is in acconlancj* wlHi a lUod rule 
of Hie commission, establisliisl since* mir inception; nn\ tpicsHon .\«)n cart* to 
baml up will lie asked. 

t‘tunmisvloncr WiaNsrocK. Mr. Spelling has asKcd me submit this tpies- 
lion. It is a siairce of gr(*at satisfaction to im* i*i lind a ii.an wlios<* pi'iiman- 
sliip is more wr«*tched tlian mine. 

Mr. D.wi.MMiirr. If is md mine. 

(’omnilssioner Wiunstock'. 'With the perniisvinn *if Ha* chair I will ask Mr. 
Spelling to roml it. 

Chairman Wm.sii. I will ask Mr. Spi'lling not to read it. with all due re- 
spi'cl to (he commissioner. Please tala* .\our seat. Mr. Spelling 

(’onimissloiHT Wktxstock. IN’rliaits ,\ou <-5111 reml it. .\lr t'hairniaii. 

(’hairmaii W'.m.sh (reading): “You said instead of e\c*iiipling lahor. it 
leaves Hu'in, as It were; no; would not Ha* cnactUH'iil of '■»'<-lion (k <'<MitalMiiig 
negative and proliibiilve provisions, have Hie etV<*e1 of sam Honing, b.\ implica¬ 
tion. the judor judical views applying the antitrust a<'l 1«) all coiidm't not 
legalized by the terms of section d?” 

Mr. Dwknpoht. Well. I think 1 will have to jia^s that uni'stlon. P(*rhaps I 
can take It tiiid by rea<llng it grasp Hh* meaning <d' it, but I think I had bc(ii*r 
go <in with what I am talking ahmit mov. 

Coimnissloncr 0*('onnki,l. I wjs)i to straighten out one matter. You sal<l, 
speaking of the secti<»n a)>plylng to <liffcrenei*s b<‘twcen employer and employee 
and all that—did I cntcli your Idea right that if Hie omidoyees w<*re on strike 
and therefore not In Hie employ of the (‘mplo.\er that Hh* law* wouh! not apply? 

Mr. Davkxport. No; it wou]<l n(»t apply. 

('ommissioner D'Do.wki.l. That would not he coMsider(‘<l a dllTerenee iM'lwoon 
employer and employof*? 

Mr. D.wenport. It would not he a case lietween them. 

rommlssloner O’Connki.i.. Your id<‘n is that the monn‘nt a strike takes ])la<*e 
they are out of employment ami It <loes not api'I,\ ? 

>ir. D-svKNP<mT. When they strike or qulf. It do<‘s not apply. 

Xow, these are the Inlercsting features <»f this bill or this a<'t, to which your 
attention could be given with a good deal of profit, and, having it narrowed 
down in the class of cases as I have descrl1i(*d, they go on: “And no sucli re- 
.straining order or injumHon shall proiilblt any person or persons, \vhether 
singly or In concert, from tmuninafing any contract of empU»ym<*nt or from 
.seeking to perform any work <ir lalior, or from r<*comraending. atlvlslng, or i»er- 
sunding others by peaceful means so to do, or from attempting at any such 
place where any such person or ixtsoiis may lawfully hi? for the puri>ose of 
l>eacefuny obtaining or communicating information, or from peaceuiily persuad¬ 
ing any person to work or niwtalii from working or from ceasing to patronize 
f>r employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, or per¬ 
suading others by peaceful and lawful means s<j to do. or from paying or giving 
to or withholding from any person engaged In such <llspute any strike beneftta 
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or other moneys or things of vulue, or from peacefully assembling In a lawful 
manner or for a lawful purpose, or from doing any act or thing which might 
lawfully be done in tlie absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall 
any of the acts speclflml in this paragraph l)e considered or held to be violations 
of any law of the I'nittnl States.” 

Now, it Is contended by tlie gentleman wlio framed this law and procured Us 
passage that the effect of that law is to strip tlie courts of the United States 
of tlie power under any and all circiinislanci's in llie clii.ss of cases to which it 
refers, or all power to protect the business or the property rights, ns defined 
by the Supreme Court—all iHiwer to protect them—and that it goes further and 
it makes lawful under all circumstances all ai ls siieclfled in this. 

Now, if that construction were adopted, then tliis section would not lie worth 
tlie paiM'r it is written on, because of two thing.s. Tlie lust section says that 
they shall not he held or considered to be in eiohition of any ai't or any law 
of tlie Uniteil States. That would reiieal probaldy 20; it must be construed In 
one of two ways: Kitlier it is a direction to tlie Federal court not to hold acts 
which are violations of tlie laws of tlie I’nitisl States to Ik' such violatlotLs, in 
which event, witli such a construclion, that is a direct invasion, would be a 
dirwt liivasloii by tlie legislative body of llie .ludlcial power and function and 
would he void on tliat account, (in (he oilier liund. if jou take it as a compre¬ 
hensive reiH'ul and aniendnient and alteration of all of the laws of the Unltisl 
Stales, why, you are presenled with tliis dllliculty: That it reticals absolutely 
the civil-.service laws of (lie Unlled States; tliat it would reiieal absolutely tlie 
Interstate commerce act, ladh as to the carriers and us to the eniployei's; it 
would repeal tlie great laws under wMcli tlie great post-ollice system of the 
tiovermiient is conductesi. 

Now', of coursi". Hie Suiireiiie Court or any ollit'r court in construing that law 
would never take sncli a construction as that, and they would not tal;e tlie 
etlier construction if they could avoid It, becau.se it would be a violation of the 
(.'onstltutioii; it would be \old law, 

ill the next place, take the llrsi section of the first clause: “ Xo siicli rt'Slrain- 
ing order or in.|uncllon shall iiroliibit any jKTson from refusing to iK'rforni 
work,” and so fortli. 

What would Im the nece.s.sary effect of tliat? It woulil s(rl|i tlie individual 
wild had tills proiKuty absolutely of his rights. Not only in the District of 
Ckilunibla, in which the diairs of the courts are barred by tliis law, but every 
otlier Federal court, of the right to go to court to prottHit the people in these 
constitutional rights, and if would he \old on that account. 

Now, the true construction of this acl is this: Tliat where.siMwer any of the 
acts specified in this section, in this paragrapli, arc lawful, no injunction shall 
bo tssmsl to restrain tlieir iKud'orniance of those acts. The words “Nor shall 
any of the acts specllhsl in tliis acl he lield to lie violations of any laws of the 
United Slates”—the iimstriiction which I think is the correct construction is 
this: That wlierever any of iliesr' acts mentionisl liere can lawfully be done, 
they Shull not be enjoined, nor shall (hey Ik- lield to be violations of any law of 
the United Slates, and tlie history of Hie times leads up to that construction, 
BO that I conclude Hint, so far as that section is concerned, the law is left 
exactly us it Is now, or was at Hie time of the pas.sage of the act. 

Now, we come to fids provision of tlie act that relates to contorapt proceed¬ 
ings. As I have explained this morning and tlio other day, the provisions in 
regard to a trial of contempt cases are limittKl, so that it is iilmost Impossible, 
without a mierosco|K>, to find a ease in which tliey apply. In the first place, 
section 24 says Hint notlilng herein contaiueil sliall be construed to relate to con¬ 
tempts conimllled in the presence of Hie court, or so near thereto as to obstruct 
the administration of justice. Now. the courts have held that any violation of 
an injunction wlierever it is committed obstructs the administration of Justice, 
because it interferes wltli and hanuiers It, and that exception, “so near to as to 
obstruct Hie administration of justice,” would take out from under Its provi¬ 
sions all contempts that are In the nature of violations of an Injuncion. [Con¬ 
tinues reading:] 

" Nor to contempts commltteil in the disobedience of any lawful writ, proc¬ 
ess, order, rule, decree, or command entered In any suit or action brought or 
prosecuted In the name of or on liehalf of tlie United States, but the same and 
all otbCT oases of contempt not specifically embraced within section 21 of this 
act may be punished in confuriiiity with the uses of law and equity now 
prevailing.” 
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Now, the Debs case, for instance; there was a suit broncht by tlie rnlletl 
States, and an Injunction was obtained and Delts vinliiteii it, and tie was trieil 
without a Jury. Tlie provisions of this section exempt sucli cases as the Delis 
case, in short, all those cases which gave rise to the cry of no government by 
Injunction are covered—are excepted from this law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the violation such ns Debs was charged wltli. 
in what way would it be treated differently now from what it was treated 
prior- 

Mr. Davenpobt. Not a bit. Why, it is excepted. You remember tlie origina¬ 
tion—Mr. I.ennon will rememlier it—of the cry of “ no government by injunc¬ 
tion.” Tlie Unitisl States went Into a court in riilcngo and got tills Injunction, 
and then when tlie order was not complied with bnmglit tlie trisips there to 
enforce the decree of the court, and Gov. Altgelil cliilmed that tliat was an inva¬ 
sion of the State of Illinois; that tlie act of the court issuing nn injuncllmi and 
then hauling men up under it and punishing them for contempt and sending 
tliem to prison wltliout trial liy Jury was nn Invasion lioth of the isiwers of tlie 
State and of the rights of the individual. In other words, that it was using tlie 
eqult.v power for the purtMi.se of enforcing tlie criminal law. And so arose tlie 
cry of “government by injunction.” And it was made the slogan, as .\ou will 
remember, of many lleinm ralle iilatforms. 

And in LSihS—it was In I.Sill tlmt 1 Imve lieen talking ahont—hut In tSilti Mr. 
r.rynn made ids campaign not only uiion the silver question, but upon this 
ipiestioii of “no government hv inhinction.” This Glayton Act tlirows all that 
to the winds. This Clayton Act rejei ts all that. This Clayton Act alllrmathely 
aiiproves of, ratilies. anil enacts as a statute the tiling that tlie Supreme Court in 
the Debs case declared to be tlie law. 

Not only that, but in what class of eases is the right of trial by jury given to 
anybody? We are talking now. for Instamv. alMiut the laboring man. as Itiat is 
na’ire intimately connecttsl wllli the subject that the commlsshm lias mqiermost 
in mind. Now, olism-ve nliat it is. sistlon '21 (reading] : “Any person who shall 
willfull.v disobey any lawful writ, pnaesa. order, rule, decri'e, or command of 
any district court of the United States or any eonrt of the iUstrlct of Columbia, 
by doing any act or thing tlierein or thereby forbhlden to la' done by him’ ■ 

“Only the acts that are forliidden are the matlers that come within the scope 
of the provisiou. if the ai't or thing so done tiy him be of sui'h a clmrai ter as to 
constitute also a I'riminal offense under any statute of the United Stales or of 
tlie laws In any of tlie Slates in wlileh tlie act was committed, shall lie pro- 
cet'ilisl against for his said contempt as herein provided.” 

That is to say, anything forbidden to be done Is a criminal act against the 
statutes of the UnittMl .States or the laws of any State where the act Is com¬ 
mitted, the violation of that iujnnetioii shall Ix' prociMiled with in thl.s way. In 
other words, it specirically and In terms authorizes llie i.ssuancp of Injnnellons to 
restrain tlie couiinlssioti of crimes, which was )ireelsely the tiling the hdsir union 
fought against .-m strongly in the Iiebs ease, contending—the.v ('nqiloyeil that 
great lawyer, Lyman Trumbull, to argue the ease for them, and he argued It 
witii consummate skill, and he contendeil that tlds was a misuse of the I'lpdt.y 
power of the court; that it was a use of It to exwnte the criminal law. The 
Supreme Court Biiid not so. It Is true these nets are crimes, hut those crimes, 
wlien they injure a party, are torts also, and that injury can tie restrained b.y 
the power of a court of equity. This statute expre.s.sly confers uism the court 
the power to do the very thing that the unions emitended against, and wlileli the 
Supreme Court wn.s, for a time, until (hey aeeepted this dwtrlne, ns they have 
done, because they asked for the passage of this bill, wldch they liuve denounced 
the Supreme Court for having done. 

WelL the next thing is section 22. It provides [reading]: 

“When there is rea.soii to believe tliat there has been u violation of the 
order for which the party can be brougiit Into court,” which does not mnterially 


change the existing law in any way. „ t 

Now, then, conies this provision about trial by Jury (reading): In ail casM 
within the purview of this act such trial may be by the court or, upon the 
demand of the accused, by the Jury.” It must be a case within the purview 
of this act What does that mean? What class of cases are within fbe pur¬ 
view of this act? Well, the trust cases not reUting to labor are within the 
pnrvlew of this act. This provision inserted in this act, so far as It uppll^ 
to such eases, makes applicable to them the provision of trial by Jury. But 
are the other classes of cases erabmcetl in this act still Included? what are 
they? Those are the cases where the courts are prohibited from issuing Injunc- 
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tions. “ No restraining orOer or injunction shall be Issued by any court or 
an^ Judge tliereof in a case between any employer,” and so forth. No such 
injunction shall be Issued. You can not try a man for violation of an Injunc¬ 
tion when no Injunction Is or can be Issued. So that class of cases, the very 
class of cases It was sought apparently to Include are excepted from this law. 

Well, now, when you come to the question of trial by jury—if you can find 
a case that will coiiie wllhin this purview; that is to say. If you can find 
some case where an Injunction Is Issued forbidding the doing of an act which 
Is a crime either under the taws of the United States or of the State, and you 
can find a ease where It Is within the purview of this act—then the following 
proewlure shall be had : 

“ In all cases within the purview of the act such trial may be by the court 
or, upon demand of the ae< used, by a jury, In which latter case the court may 
impanel a jury fnmi the Jurors then in attendance before the court or judge 
thereof.” 

In all eases within the purvhnv of the act such trial may be by the court or, 
upon demand of the ni’cnsed, by a Jury. In which latter <ase the court may im¬ 
panel a Jury from the jurors then In attendance on the court or the judge 
ther(‘of. 

Conimlsshmer Wki n.stock. Does that mean 1( is not mandatory but discre¬ 
tionary ? 

Mr. Davknpoiit. I say it Is discrethmar.v. 

Uominisslouer Wkins'i'ock. Discretionai’y on the lairt of the court? 

Mr. n.WKNeoiiT. Surely ; as it always has Ihkui. 

Uomnussioner Wkinhtock. .Not on tlie part of the defendant? 

Mr. D.vvENeoiiT. .No. 'I'hal was pul In tliere delilieratel.v. Thei’e were 11 
or 12 statutes introduced relatiug to trials liy juries at tlial session of Congress, 
and everyone had the word '‘shall" Impanel a jury. 'J’lie word “shall” was 
stricken oui and the word “may” inscried. \\'liy was that done? For the 
very rens<m, if you put the word “sliall” in there, It would undouhtedly be 
declared uneonstllutloiud hy llie Supreme Court <d’ the Uidted States, because 
all (taring this time the Supnuue Court has been poinllng out case after case 
that any such law as that would l)e unconstitutional. It was juit In there for 
the purpo.se of obviating any such dilliculty, with the efl'ect that the law l.s 
left as it is. I could go on witli these f(>atures, but it would amount to this, 
that this act regulates and controls the class of cases to which it l.s related 
In a way substantially, as It does now. so far as jinxs'dure in contenqd cases 
is concerned at tiie present (>r lu'fon* I lie passage of tliis law. It was (dways 
within the iiower of a court to call a jury in, and then proceed to lind the facts— 
such facts as the court svdiuiitted to tliem. Tlu-y didn't Hud a general verdict 
of guilty or not guilty. Thai was from long and familiar practice, and In the 
(loiupers case tlie Suprena' Court said tlu'y might do that, because (lompera 
had asked for a jury trial, and then withdrew It In the lower court on the 
ground that lie was not entitled to it. 

Now, if I were to sum up The whole silnatlon, I should say that the applica¬ 
tion of this law is by its terms so coiiHiied to such a limited class of cases that It 
Is almost Impossible to tlnd any tbal come within tlie scoiie of It, and then It Is 
not changed In any malerial etfect, but there Is this awful provision which 
makes mo shudder when I think of wliat condition the unfortunate Inhabitants 
of this (tountry are liable to. W'o are lialile to violate Injunctions, not only In 
labor easi's, and then look at it. If the accused shall be found guilty judgment 
shall tm cnteretl accordingly iireserlbing the punishment, either by fine or Im¬ 
prisonment, or both, in the discretion of the court. Such fine shall be paid to 
the United States, or to the complainant, or other party Injured by the act. 
In contempt, or may, when more than one Is so damaged, be dlvldetl propor¬ 
tionately among them, as the court may direct, but In no ease shall the fine be 
paid to the United States in case the accused Is the natural iterson, exceed the 
sum of $1,000, or such Imprlsonnu'nt exceed the term of six months. Now, an 
injunction may he Issued in any kind of a suit, and If this provision relates to 
any other kind of a suit than tlie possible imaginary one under this, any citizen 
la liable without a trial by jury to have asses.sed against him damages to an 
extremely large amount; It might be $100,000 or $200,000, and upon the order 
of the court he has to be Incarcerated until when? Who can get him out? Then 
Attorney General long since decided that It is not In the power of the President 
to pardon or remit a tine or damages that Is assessed for the benefit of a party, 
and he has to stay there. Now. that In brief is the outcome of IL But there are 
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Other features of it. Take Sir. OVonneirs fon<mion; lie lives here In tiio 
District of Coiunibla, and he Is a niaclilnlst hy trade- 

Coimnissioner O’C’oxnell. That is quest kinalde. 

Mr. Davenport. 1 think he must have hwii a Rood one, and I don’t believe 
he lias lost the sklU. That man .stands in and upon the soil of his eountrv In 
the District of Columbia stripiied of every rlabt for which our fathers foiiRlit 
and died. If the construction Is put upon it then that I liave explained, the 
Oiwr of every court in the District of Columbia, IncIndinR the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is closi'd to him. His skill, his strength, his time are 
his own, which lie can sell. That contract that he makes is a proisn-ty riulit. 
Ills employer can discharge him without a minute’s notice under the slnltito 
and not commit an unlawful act, or anybody could ro to his eniiiloyer and say, 
“Don’t employ O’Connell,’’ and per.suade liiiii to illscbarRc him, and the party 
would not be liable to liim for the wroiiR tlnil he has done him, and so In all 
other respects. Take the employees In the Government PrintI iir Olllce here, 
3IKK) or 4,U00 of tlioiii; they are nnder the ci\il-scrvlco laws; the Uo\crnmcnt 
otlicers are probiblteil friaii dlscharRiiiR those men without cause. Under tlio 
terms of that act, as sonio people contend for, they can be dlsi'liartted wllhont a 
nioincnt’s notice, and without any cause, or for any cause further than bclonR- 
liiR to a union, or not, or without any reason Riven, and the otlicers of the (luv- 
ernment PrInlinR OHicc have full s\iay; and so of all the JttKI.tKK) cmiiloyees of 
the Government. I could expatiate on this to an unlimited extent. 

(’oinniissioner G'Coxnki.i,. We have an iinwrillen law In the District of 
t’olninhia under the civil service, “ For the Rood of tlic service.” 

Mr. D.vvf.npokt. Suppose it is not for llje Rood of the service? 

Conimissloner o'Conxei.i,. It is unipipstio!ial>ie. \\ lien llie hlRhest authority 
of tlie Goveruinent says It is for the Rood of the service tlierc Is no u|ipcal. 

-Mr. D.WEXpoar. l!nt suppose he says, “ 1 don't care if It is for the good of llio 
sort ice, I will (lischarRC Iiim because he bcloiiRs to a union.” 

Coimnissioner D'Co.NNEi.r.. For the good of the sort Ice. 'I'lie I’resldenl can 
issue an order for the good of the service, and any civil-service olllcer can he 
discharged. 

Mr. D.vvenport. But I am talking about wlicrc lie inis not done it. You liave 
legal rights here. 

Coniinissioncr G’Conxei.t.. But the rights I have now, 1 liave not tlie tiolilical 
right to protect myself, which Is very unfortunate. 

•Mr. D.vvuxroKT. I would move out of this di.strict, if this law is as llic friends 
of It contend It to be. 1 want to contrast the siluiitiou, a man like Mr. o'Gon- 
ncll, and oilier inhaliltants of tills city, the Caiiital of the greatest conn'ry of 
tlie world, 1 want to contrast It with the condition of the Inhabitants, If Ibis 
construction of the law is true, the inhabitants of Brussels, in Belgium, where 
that Invading army came Into tliat country, and Hnally occupied the city of 
Brns.sels, Imt tlie military commander proclaimed that the rights of iirivate 
in-operly would be iirotected. and invariably it Is the same; It Is done by every 
military commander wherever he goes, and they are iirotected, and the wliole 
power of the Imperial Government of Germany Is behind It, but liy acts of Con¬ 
gress It Is claimed tliat Iniiabltants of the District of Columbia are stripped 
of their property rights, anil the courts of the Uniteil States have milled them 
up so they cun not go in tliere tor protection. Mow, the Supreme Court, in 
my opinion, I think, will hold the act to be susceptible of another construct ion, 
such ns I have given, and not objectionable on the ground of its Invalidity. 

Commissioner Weinstck. Your Judginent, then. Is in accord with that of 
Mr. Walter Drew, counsel for the National Erectors’ Association, who says It 
may be said tliat the Clayton law dws not make lawful any conduct of a labor 
union that was previously unlawful? For years Mr. Oomiiers and his assiKil- 
ntes tried to secure legislation which would exempt unions from the rule that 
governs other combinations. The Clayton law does not confer any such ex¬ 
emption. It Is iwsslbly better from Mr, Gompers’s point of view to liellev'e Ihat 
It does, than to admit the failure of his long campaign In that behalf. 

Mr. D.vvenpokt. There Is a criticism upon Mr. Goinpers, which 1 don’t feel 
called upon to Join in. I agree with the legal effect ot It. Now, Mr. Goinpers 
was probably In very much the condition In regard to ttiat act that Commis¬ 
sioner Weinr.tock said he was; that he was confused about It. I can not Ite- 
Ileve that Mr. Gompers ever Intentionally forsook all of the positions he has 
taken In fact, and turneil about face and came and occupleil the position that 
we had occupleil, but he has done It, and I think It is a very good thing that he 
did. I think that ^o harm was done by the act, but when you come—now, we 
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all' hare oiir ktens about these things, but there is only one place left yet In 
this country where they can be settled, and thitt Is In tl>e courts. Many of the 
things I have been talking about are Involved In the decision of Payue lumber 
case now .submlttetl to the court 

COmnaJssloner Whusstock. Any further questions? 

Mr. Davempobt. If there are none, I would like to Inquire, I stated to the 
chalrmanv I asked hint It I could revise what I have said. I would like to have 
that opportunity, I would like to make some corrections, and would like to 
shai>e It up somewhat. Would I Ite allowetl the privilege of so correcting it? 

(Chairman Walsh having retired, Coininissioner Welnstock acted as tempo¬ 
rary chairman.) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There can be no objection to your correcting 
your testimony, so far as the construction Is com'ermsl, but It has been a rule 
of the cmaraission not to permit wltnesst'S to change their testimony. 

Mr. DAVENEOBtr. I will .stick to what was said. This Is the Idea, I w.ant to 
stick in some cases and shape it up so that I shall md be asliiimed to read It 
myself, ami with the permission of the commission I will now retire. 

Acting Chairman Weinstuck. Mr. Siadllng. 

TESTIMONY OE MS. THpMAS E. SBEIilNO. 

Acting Chairman Weivstock. Will you iiloase state your full name and rest- 
deme to the steuogriipher? 

Mr. Spellinu. Tliouias 11 Spelling; I re.shle In Xew York City, M.'i Itiauul- 
way. 

Acting Chairman W’KrNSTOCK. Ymii' in'ofession? 

Mr. Spei.u.no. An attnrney at law. I have sinne other iirofesslons thut I ne<sl 
not mention. 

Acting Chairman Wkivstock. AYlll you state for tlio eommissUm whom you 
have generally represented In the matter that you tune up to (liseu,ss before tlie 
commission? 

Mr. SPEi.r.TKc.. The only party I evi'r rci)rc.scnted w.as tin' American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor two years, or a little more, in two eases in the eourts, and on 
several oeeaslons before eongressioaar eominittees. Kspociully, and I believe 
solely. In the advocucles of unti-iajnnetion legislation. 

Acting Clinlrman Wei.vstock. iVili yon please stale In your own way for 
the Information of the commission such matters as you tliink will he of Inter¬ 
est In this connection? 

Mr. Speixino. I would like to ask Mr. Davenport a few questions. I conhln’t 
do that when he was on the stand. I think I can throw more light on the sub¬ 
ject In that way than to go ahead and say what I have to say. 

Acting Chairman Wei.sstik i;. It has not beeu the practice of the commission. 

Mr. SPEnUNQ. I got the perinisslou from the chairman tids morning. It is 
n part of my own statement, if he is willing to nnswer. 

Acting CTuitrinan WEiNsnxTK. Are there any objections on the part of any 
members of the comnUsslon to allowing liira to do that? 

CoromlssloiuT Lennon. I have no objection; It Is a question of whether it Is 
agreeable to Mr. Davenport. 

Acting Chairman WcrNSTOCK. It it is agreeable to Mr. Davenport. 

Mr. I>.vvENPottT. If they are questions I can answer. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Y'ou may proceed, If Mr. Davenport has no 
objection. 

Idr. Speeuno. Mr. Davenport, I want to ask you—you can keep your seat. 
You said that courts had uniformly and consistently held that labor unUms 
were within the antitrust act. Now, did any court ever hold that a labor union 
ns such was within the net? 

Mr. Davenpobt. No, sir. 

Mr. Spelling. Then, we are not In conflict on that. 

Mr. Davkkpobt. But that Is expressly held by the Stipreme Court that they 
are not. 

Mr. Spellisto. Do they not simply hold that when members of tmhma con¬ 
spire or combine together and violate the antltruat act tliat they were heW to 
acountabinty just like anybovly else? 

Mr. Davenpokt. The same ns the members of a church. I suppose. 

Mr. SPKttiNO. And In that sense they were witMa the antitrust act, prior 
to the Clayton bill? 

Mr. Davekpoht. Yes; sir. 
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Mr. Speluhg. And are within It .vet, accordiii); to ymir view of 11? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yes, sir, 

Mr, Speujng, Now, you spoke of the case of Connor r, Connolly? 

Mr, Davenpobt, Yes, sir. 

Sir, Spelling, What town was that? 

Sir, Davenpobt. Danbury. 

Sir. Spelling. That town has figured In the llllKallon that you have been 
connected with very proniinontly. However, that Is no part of iny question. 

Sir. Davenpobt. I W'as not in the Connor-Connolly case. 

Sir. Spelling, The court denle<l the union men the prlvllefie of unlllnK and 
combining together to exclude the noniinion men. Is that no| ahoiit it? 

Sir, Davenpobt, It was an iigrt'ement between the union manufacturers of 
the town and the unions by which they wotihl not emiUoy anyhoily httt ti 
union man. 

Sir, Spelling. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Davenport. And Mr. Connor was a inemher of the tinlon? 

Sir. Spelling. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Davenport. And they had a great strike on. and thi'.v were otit for sev¬ 
eral months with the result that the union owed him quite an iimonnt of motiey 
for strike benetits. Tlaai they calltsl uiMm Mr. Connors fm* his dues, ttnd In*- 
fore he could go to work again, anil Mr. Connors said that he wouldn’t pay It; 
that he had thl.s coming; and that was contrary to the rules of the union anil 
he was In bad order. 

Mr. Si'Ei.i.iNa. I beg your pardon, I didn't ask you- 

Sir. Davenport (Interrupting). 1 want to come to this. Tlien Sir. Cotmolly, 
repre.sentlng the union. In pursuance of the agri'ement that they had witli the 
unionized hat mamifacttirers, wont around and said, “Tins man is In had order 
w ith the union,” and got his di.schargp. 

Wei, he sued the union and the olticers of the uidon, and It was tried be¬ 
fore a Jury, and he ris-overed a verdict of $l,1tM), and it went to the Supreme 
Court, and they sustaineil it. 

Now, the claim wins that the agrecinont hetwei'n the union manufaeturers 
of Danbury and the union was a valid agri'ement, and the supremo court of 
the State lielil, relying upon deci.slons of the Supreme Court of tlie rnlted 
States, that that was a contract for it monopoly in violation or contrarj to 
public policy and void. 

Sir. SPELi.tNO. Is there any statute in Connecticut that covers thal case? 

Sir. Davenpobt. No, sir. 

Sir. Spei.t.ino. Sniqiose all of the men engaged in tlio Jewelry li’aile In that 
town had formed a copartnershi]i, or h.ad gotten together and had a monopol.i, 
would there be any law covering that case? 

Sir. D.vvenport. I guess not. 

Sir. .SpELi.iML We don’t want to get inlo any argument, we wani to hasten 
along and not prolong the discussion. Now, yoti know the cotirts lime made 
a distinction between primary and secomhiry boycotts? 

Sir. D.avenport. Ye.s, sir. 

Sir. Spelling. Do you think there Is any legal distinction? 

Sir. Davenport. There Is none, and It was expressly decided so in the Sti- 
pretne Court of the United States on (lie Sherman Act. in the Kastern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association v. The United States. 

Sir. Spelling. 1 had a little book; I guess I mu.st have driqiiied It. Now. in 
a boycott, the clause says, no court shall enjoin or restrain any person, singly 
or lii concert—hand me that, idease. That little book. I gtie.ss It isn’t there. 
No court shall Issue any restraining order or Injunction restraining any per¬ 
sons, singly or In concert, from, and then we can .skip a few clauses, and come 
to the boyc-ott clau.se, from censing to iiatronlze or peaceably persuading others 
from ceasing to patronize any [larty to such dispute. 

Now, what Is the effect of the ii.se of those words, “ any such dispute,” when 
you consider It in connection with the limltiitloiis of the first piirugraph of sec¬ 
tion 20? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Have I not said all I can possibly say on that subject to the 
commission? 

Mr. Spelling. Does It not limit It to the particular realms which are spedfled 
in the first paragraph? 

Mr. Davenpobt. I don’t know hut what you are right about that; I have 
not considered that. That would narrow It still more. 

Mr. Spelling, Did you ever hear of a boycott between employees? 

Mr. Davenpobt. No. 
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Mr. Spelling. Did you ever hear of a boycott between employer and em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. Davenpobt. No; 1 don’t know that, unless the I. W. W.'s ■ - 

Mr. SPEi.i.iNO. I don’t think we care to get Into that. 

Mr. Davenpobt. No; I never did. 

Mr. Si’Ki.i,iNo. Now. did you ever hear of a .strike l>etween persons seeking 
employment. I mean a boycott? 

Mr. Davenpobt. No. 

Mr. SPEI.I.INO. Now, If that connection were broken and In iiiaee of tlie words, 
“ any party to such dispute,” were Inserted tlie words " any persons what¬ 
ever,” wliie out the tirst paragraph and read it tlial way. It would cover all 
kinds of boycotts? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yes; sure. 

Mr. SPEI.I.INO. The Clayton lilll don’t do that, by a long sight? 

Mr. Davenpobt. I don’t think it doe.s. Now, you are puncldng lioles In that 
bill; there are so many In it. It is not worth wliile to talk about other addi¬ 
tional ones. It Is siiot lull of holes now. 

Mr. Spelling. I am not going to take up tliose tilings. Tlie strike provision, 
however, you liave very well explained, and I agree with you that the words 
“lawful and peaceable” clear the whole thing, and when you consider it In 
connection with the lirsi iiaragraiih it is worse than no legislation; for this 
reason I want to see if you agree with me on that; it conlirins to the courts 
all acts and all conduci by any jiarty which Is not—I mean jurisdiction to 
enjoin the condiicfninl all acts which are not lawful? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Ye.s. sir; anything that is not lawful can be enjoinwl. 

Mr. Sphlli.no. If the parties to a strike should violate, should connnlt a mis¬ 
demeanor and violate some town <a-dinance or some Stale statute which did 
not injure property heretofiu’e. jou would have trouble defending or mainlaln- 
iiig an injuncthui in a case liki‘ that, would you? 

Mr. D.vve.ni'obt. Well, I don't know. It depemls on what you consiiler prop¬ 
erly. I regard iiroiierly ns any right of a pis uniary natui’e. 

Mr. Speli.i.no, We will not debate the (piestlon of what is property. I said 
It did not Injure proiierty that you had Ironble herelofore In inaintaining an 
Injunction against that conduct which is unlawful? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yes, sir; in tln‘ Debs case the Supreme ('onrf said it must 
he properly or right of a pecuniary nature, hnl there have been injunctions 
Issued to protect some per.sonal rights. 

Mr. Spelling. Here Is a elau.se which fia-bids a court fnan resiraining law¬ 
ful conduct. Dm‘s that lad, by essential Imiillealioii, give the court authority 
to restrain Illegal conduct? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yes, sir; sure. 

Mr. Spilling. You said something about this Ixansas e;ise. 

Mr. Davenpobt, About what? 

Mr. SPEI.I.INO. About this Kansas case, t’oppage r. Kansas. 

Jlr. Davenpobt. Yes. 

Mr. Spelling. The Supreme Uourt in elTeel held that an emiilojer could 
reftise to employ a man or discharge him hecanse be belonged lo a union. Was 
not that the gist of It? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Sure. 

Mr. Spelling, t’ouliln’t he discharge him or refusi' to (unploy him for any 
reason? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Sure; good or bad. 

Mr. Spelling. But if those employers formed a combination, you do not 
think that Is exempted by the Clayton Act, do you? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Surely not. 

Mr. Spelling. And another can cease to serve another: he can relinquish em¬ 
ployment and persuade others to do so, and strike In concert. What do you 
understand ” singly or in concert ” to mean? 

Mr. Davenpobt. I understand that to mean all. 

Mr. Spelling. You mean to act by common Impulse? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Rather. 

Mr. Spelling. Suppose that same man went down the street In an automo¬ 
bile and ran over a child or something, and a hundred people rushed at him 
and beat him up and tore up his automobile. Wouldn't that be acting In 
concert? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yes; In a sense it would. 

Mr. Spelijno. Well, If they acted together and agreed to do that thing It 
would be a combination, wouldn’t It? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yes. 
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Mr. SmxiBO. Do any of these things exempt a case of that klml from 
Injunction? 

Mr. Da™npobt. I don't think It does at all, as I have explained. 

Mr. SnxLiNO. So that people are only protected from the nse of Injiincllons 
In cases where they not In concert, or by a common Impulse, wllhoul an 
understanding to do that very thing? 

Mr. Davenpobt. According to my Idea of the Clayton Act. It Is like a treaty 
of neutrality with Belgium; It is a “ worthless scraj) of paper.” 

Mr. Speluno. Now, you said. In regard to section 0. that It left the unions 
Just as they are now, In their relation to the Sherman .Vntitrust Act. Now, 
then. Is not the language, the negative and prohibitive language which makes 
concerted conduct and certain relations of men law till—ilon't that sanction 
and confirm to the courts to decide as violative of the Slierman Antitrust .\ct 
and place the stigma of Illegality on It? 

Mr. Davenpobt. I think what was illegal hefore Is Illegal now, and I <lo not 
think that anything that was illegal hefore Is legal hy the act. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this iiroceilure Is really 
valuable to this commission; It may he a maiter of value to Mr. S|ielllng, Init 
I do not think It brings out anything from Mr. Uaicnporl up to this tiiao 
timt he has not already put In the record. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If there is any olijectlon on the part of any 
member of the commission- 

Mr. Speeuno (Interrupting). I wish to say a word nhont section 1(1. 

Commissioner Aishton. I wish to object to this questioning; It does not get 
us anywhere, and, us Mr. Lennon sn.\s, it Is of no value to the commissiom 
It is simply a matter of difference of oiiinlon between attorneys. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Spelling askial permission to ask some 
<luesllons of Mr. Davenport, and iiermission was gratited; but If there is any 
objection I will ask him to desist and proceed In the usual way. 

Mr. SPEixiNO. I wish to get something In tlie record of a formal, conclsi'. and 
logical nature, as my own statement. In regard to the status of unions and the 
laws governing lahor organizations; it will take aliout l.'i minutes, and then I 
will be ready to yield to the wishes of the commission. 

Commissioner Aishton. I suggest that the witness pi-oceed with his state¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Spelling. I am ready. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The witness will proceed. 

Mr. Spelling (reading). “There Is undoubtedly a disposition nr tendency 
of labor to attach undue Importance to legislation alreaily enacted, or which 
is desired at the hands of legislative bodies. If lahor ns organized had Im¬ 
munity from legislation enacted hy (he courts. It could take care of Itself, and 
need only guard against dlscriminatm-y statutes. But rules and customs have 
grown up among business men, aial esiieclally among hiisiness corisirations, 
which, while appearing to be merely salutary and iirotective, yet in reality 
lilace the public, and especially that part of the public dependent u|)on the 
employment of capital hy otliers, at a great disadvantage. Tliese rules and 
customs come at length to be acquiesced In hy all, and become, for all jiractlcal 
purposes, new rules of jurisprudence.” 

Now, we find In the Clayton Act conclusive proof of a part of the general 
fact which I have just stated. Instead of its being a new clmrt of liberty for 
labor as has been claimed and extensively proclaimed, I see In It nothing but 
admissions at the hands of Congress, In the form of concessions, of unjust and 
prejudicial limitations upon the individual and collective rights of labor. 

Let’s now examine one or two of the clauses of section 20 of the act. There 
Is found here legislation on the subject of strikes. It sajs here “And no such 
restraining order or Injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, whether 
singly or In concert, from terminating any relittlon of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do.” Is It possible that any legisla¬ 
tive sanction was neetled to exclude the courts from Interfering within so 
limited a domain? 

When Congress was requested to protect labor from unwarranted Interference 
by the courts therein. It Improved the opportunity to Insert a qualifying terra 
which by essential Implication recognizes a jurisdiction heretofore always de¬ 
nied to the courts and contested. Congress .says here. In what puriiorts to lie a 
codification of Injunction law In labor cases, that the courts must not Interfere 
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witft strikers proceeding peacefully, and the Idea that they may interfere with 
strikes that arc conducted by means not peaceful Is included, I think this 
conclusion is warranted by the language of section 20 alone without reference 
to other parts of I he act. The, result l.s to eonflriu to courts exercising equit¬ 
able Jurisdiction powers similar In some respects to those exercised by the chief 
of police In a city, or more nearly resembling those of a military governor In a 
district wherein martial law has been declared. But the power whlch.the Judge 
can exercise Is much more far reaching than that of either. The policeman 
must proaied according to existing laws and the military commander according 
to establlslu'd rules. But the judge initiates the repressive proce^lng by 
making u law to suit himself, after which he proceeds to apply Jt to a case 
already before him, and consunmiates the procerlui'e by executive action, be¬ 
cause ho measures the iM-nalty for a violation and enforces it. I do not lose 
sight of tlie fact tliat courts are legitimately vested with all these powers in 
pro|)er cases, Imt until this enactment lalior Insisted witli ample legal reason that 
if in the initiation and conduct of a strike violence was resorted to or a state 
of disorder createrl, a ca.se arose to be dealt wltti only by the police authorities 
and the law c-ourts. 

But so vague and comprelienslve a word as “ peaceful ” ought never to be 
used in an act of legislation without siieclflcatlons as to its meaning, and no 
one could descril)e tlie result of even tlie most Intelligent attempt to paint its 
proiHT ai)plicatloii and limitations. As this provision now .stands, and strike 
so conducted as to disturb the etiuanimlty or sliock the nervous systems of any 
coiLsideralde number of ix'rs'ons is llalde to l)e lield to lie outside tlie Immunity at- 
tempteil to be given by it; and under present Induslrlal conditions and owing 
to the magnitude of enterprises, a strike whlcii does not cause considerable 
local Inconveniences and disturbance is hardly worth winning. And there Is 
some truth in tlie assertion so often heard tliat there is no such thing as a 
{leaceful strike. Amide Judicial precwlent can lie found for enjoining strikes by 
employees of public-service corporations on ttie sole ground of Improper motives 
In instituting tlieni, coupled wltli considerations of disturbance of social and 
business conditions. 

But collateral to and yet outside the scoiie of tlds narrowly restricted limita¬ 
tion upon the Jurisdiction—accepting now tlie llieory tlmt it restricts Instead 
of enlarging Jurisdiction—lies tlic vast, practically unlimited law of conspiracy. 
The .ludiclary Oonunittee of tlie House in rc|)orllng the bill explicitly and truth¬ 
fully stated that the bill if passetl would leave tlie law of conspiracy untouched. 
When these provisions come liefora the courts they will attend to the exact legal 
Import of the words use<l. Tlmt is one important function of the courts, and 
they will hold that tlie words “ in concert ” are not .synonjmous with and have 
not tlie same legal imiairt as acting iiursuant to a preconcerted plan or common 
understanding. I’ersons oftencr than otlierwise act in concert from a common 
impulse without an agreement or mutual understanding, as where they rush 
simultaneously to a place of safety In c.ise of tire, or tliaai or to the n-scue of 
their fellows In distress. But let it not be forgotten that where laborers delib¬ 
erate and agree among themsidves to strike, the evurts have in some cases held 
that that goes beyond merely acting concertedly for the promotion of a lawful 
object, and have assertisi and exercised tlie power of Inquisition as to the 
legality or Illegality of tlielr motives and punioses; and if they disapproved 
them the case fell within the legal meaning of conspiracy and might be enjoined 
as such; and It was this domain of jurisdiction wdiieh tlie Judiciary Committee 
meant to preserve Intact, and which it did preserve, as conclusively shown In 
Us report 

It Is the wish of the commls-sion that testimony be not loaded up with au¬ 
thorities; I will cite only one case Illustrative of my last statement In Payne 
Lumber Co. v. Neal, a Feileral court case, it was held tliat although a course of 
conduct by organizetl labor was ternietl a " strike ” and had the form and all the 
characteristics of a strike, yet the court could inquire as to the Inner motives 
of the strikers; and upon making such inquisition in that case, the court held 
that though started and carried on as a strike. It was in fact a boycott. I sub¬ 
mit that such a ruling completely upsets the theory and nullifies the doctrine 
that the unions may strike for any reason satisfactory to themselvea or for a 
varied of reasons, and that In all tlieir deliberations on a qaestion of striking 
or not striking tlie Judiciary participates at the council board; and a Judge 
having stamped the movement as in fact a conspiracy, to wit, a boycott and not 
a strike, of course the clause I have quoted ftom this act does not ajqdy, and 
the movement would be tested by another provision which 1 now quote with Its 
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context : “And no such restraining order or Injunction shall prohibit any person 
or persons, whether singly or in concert, from ceasing to patronize any party to 
such dispute.” 

A comprehensive discussion of the boycott and of the bearing of this pro¬ 
vision ur>on It would occupy considerable spaie. I must therefore content 
myself with a presentation of a few pertinent 8uggeBtlon.s, ample at any rate 
to correct certain erroneous views which have been promulgated concerning 
Its legal effect 

That the boycott Is morally wrong no one with toy mental attitude on the 
subject need deny, I had as soon deny that the spirit of the Imycolt Is evil 
as to defend Ingratitude, But does it follow tliiit bei unse a tiling Is morally 
wrong It should be enjoinetl by the courts? As a mailer of miTe oxptHilcncy, I 
would treat the boycott ns a sort of safety valve for human passion, safe¬ 
guarding Individuals and to some extent the wliole comnmnit.v from greater 
evils, and from manifestations of malignity more dllllcnlt to ileal wit it or 
endure. In short, I would leave it severely alone. In fart, all but an inllnl- 
teslmal fnictlon of the boycotts intertwinial witli every tliread of llie siM-lal 
fabric are let alone. An occasional tradesman or manufacturer may lx* rulneil 
by a boycott, but many more may be ruineil in Imsiiu'ss l>y tlie neglect, or 
aggressive competition, or malignant conduct of others engageal In trade. In no 
such Instance would any court of lapiity enlerlain a coniplaiul for Injuucllie 
relief, notwithstanding tliat In many such cases the Injury results from com¬ 
binations of Individuals. Kvery form of social hate or vindictiveness Is. In 
effect, a boycott. 

In view of the constitutional guaranties of free siawli, a free press, ami 
of the right of fret* assemblage, I look upon tlie use by a Kisleral court of the 
injunctive process or otlier remedy against a lalmr organization not amonnting 
to a consjdracy in restraint of Interstate commerce ns a denial of riglits 
protecteil by the Fetlernl Constitution and a stark usuriiallon of jurisdiction. 
I except the jurlsilii tion to enjoin boycott of interstate conuuerie only Issause 
an injunctive remedy is given in the aniitrtist act williout regard to general 
principles governing e<|Uitahle jurisdiction: and of course 1 limit tills dcnuncia- 
Tion to what enters Into what is, properly speaking, tlie boycott Itat'lf. I do 
not deny liability for damages ami criminal prosecutions where illegal acts are 
done In carrying on a boycott; but such llaliility would not justify an injunc¬ 
tion. Tlie boycott Itself consists entirely of an Interchange of Information and 
opinion wiiicli, however erroneous, sliouid not be futerfered with by injunction, 
and the courts can not Interfere wlflt them In any other capnclty than us high 
priests of morality. Of course, tliis contravenes tlie judicial and prcviiiliiig 
legal view. But sliouid I i-oncisle its unsoundiiess. jet 1 would mit know of 
liny property or proiierty riglit wlilch, acTOrding to legal definition, could ever 
Isj injured or menaced by a boycott On other occasions I have gone Into tills 
topic at length and deem it umiei essary to reiterate tlie arguiiieiits. 

Returning now to the abovesiuolml provisions of section 20 of the Clayton 
Act, I premise tliat It l.s baseil on an understiimilug tliat Injunctive jiirlsillc- 
tlon in boycott cases Is well estiilillslusl, ami it has iieen widely, and 1 dure say, 
recklessly claimed tliat tills provision lops off the jurisdiction and renders the 
iKiyoott immune, especially the primary boycott. Various statements have Itec-n 
made to the effect that this provision “ legalizes tlie primary and probably nl.so 
the secondary boj-cott.” Tho.se who made them have never analyzed tlie 
language of the act nor cviinparml Its various provisions, nor is it usually 
necessary that this be done In order to reach tlie pulilio tliroiigli tlie press ami 
to falsely lmpre.ss and mislead a targe number of credulous readers. The 
statement contains the erroneous absurdity first proniulgatml In the Phelan 
case that there Is any such thlug as a secondary boycott differing substantially 
from a fanciful primary boycott. Bearing In mind that the Illegality of all 
boycotts Is groundetl In the general law of conspiracy, which, as the Judiciary 
Committee correctly said, remains untouched, such statements need be given 
no further notice. The question before us, however. Is as to what this legisla¬ 
tion accomplishes, and the Immediate question relates to the legal effect of 
this particular provision. 

The first thing to notice U that this clause differs from the preceding In the 
respect that the rlglit here exempted from Injunctive pmicess Is unquestionably 
limited by the provisions of the first paragraph of the section, because the party 
against whom the effort to deprive of patronage Is directeil must b<- a " party 
to such d^ute,” and the term “ dispute ” la not used In any preceding part of 
thu paragrat*, though It Is used In the first Hence the exemption Is Inap- 
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plicHble niid Is to exist only where a dispute has arisen; that is to 

say, “ Involving or growing out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of 
employment.'’ An<l no one can be recognized or given status as a party to 
such dispute unless he holds a relation to another party either of employer or 
employee or be at the same time seeking employment. 

Let us notlve the effect of the use In the boycott clause of the words “ any 
party to such dispute” In connection with the use of the same words in the 
first paragraph. The right to boycott because of such connection Is restricted 
and the exemption narrowed not only to cases In which a dispute has arisen, 
but to cases In which a dispute has arisen between persons holding the particu¬ 
lar relations specified In the first section, and parties holding such relations 
never boycott each other or strike against each other. 

The exact and full effect of this limilatlon Is not very clear, but certainly 
there remains not even the right of what Is terme<l the primary boycott until 
a dispute has arisen, nor Is any character of boycott exempted from injunctive 
process unless conducted by “peaceful and lawful means.” The use of these 
Qualifying words excludes from the exemption and sanctions and preserves to 
the courts unre.strulned and arbitrary imllce powers previou.sly mentioned un¬ 
der the strike provision, to be exercised and enforced Injunctlvely. The pri¬ 
mary right to withhold patronage and to Induce others to withhold It from a 
party against whom a boycott is Immediately directed, and without waiting 
for a dispute to arise between him and his employees, or between htm and per¬ 
sons seeking to enter his cmi)loy, fancifully differentiated as a primary boycott, 
has l)een heretofore generally c'onceded by the courts. Only what were dif¬ 
ferentiated as secondary boycotts were under the ban. That right no longer 
exists. This clause takes it away. Suppose that deplorable or Intolerable con¬ 
ditions existed between a manufacturer of stoves and his employees, but dis¬ 
satisfaction hud not gone .so far as a strike or resolution or agreement to 
strike; In other words, that no dispute In legal sense ha<l been evolved. In that 
case and until such dispute arises there can ta)t bo in the presence of this legls- 
tlon Inaugurated any kind of boycott against that employer. 

But a pretense of making an exemption, and only exempting such acts as are 
done “ by peaceful and lawful means ” Is so farcical and absurd as to Insult 
the commonest Intelligence, because an illegal act can not be done by lawful 
means. This provision, like the others, merely forbids the issuance of an In¬ 
junction against lawful conduct, and no court ever held, nor any Intelligent 
lawyer ever asserted, that any lawful act could be enjolneel. 

There are other .so-cnllo<l exemptions In the same paragraph of section 20, 
to each of which all I have said about the two that I have discussed Is equally 
applicable. But those defending and seeking to capitalize for political purposes 
the so-called labor provisions of the Clayton Act have called attention to and 
eniphaslze<l two closing clauses of this second paragraph of section 20. One of 
them, when connected with Its context, reads: “And no such restraining order 
or Injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, whether singly or In concert, 
from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done In the absence of 
such dispute by any party thereto.” The most general statement that I can 
make about this clause Is that it Is totally abortive, so far as I can see. I have 
given It much thought, turning it this way and that, and it still appears to me 
wholly meaningless and Innocuous. I could not truly say this were It not for 
the presence here of that constantly recurring word “ bnvfully.” That com¬ 
pletely thwarts any such construction as would relieve laborers from the menace 
of Injunction against them otherwise referable to that clause. Its use throws 
the question back to the domain of Judicial decisions heretofore rendered; and 
It remains for the courts to determine what any per.son or persons may “law¬ 
fully ” do “ In the absence of such dispute by any party thereto.” 

I have likewise given considerable thought to the last clause, “ nor shall 
any of the nets specified in this paragraph be considered or held to be 
violations of any law of the United States.” This has been broadly claimed 
to contain preservative values, but no one has thought it worth while to 
specify what such values arc. Even if it made any change In existing laws, 
the courts would be very reluctant to give effect to amendments attempted 
In a form so slovenly and Inept. Under the Constitution Congress can not, of 
course, tell the courts how they shall construe and apply existing laws to a 
given fact But I may pass that by. What act “ specified In this paragraph ” 
Is now violative of any law of the United States? Not one. There Is not a 
line of Federal statutory law applicable to one of them per se. What law 
there Is consists of precedents founded on general principles of Jurisprudence 
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analogous to the common law. Not one of these subjects Is mentioned or 
comprehended In any “ law of the United States.” I mlcht ask how nnv act 
which must be lawful and peaceable could be violative of any law. But the 
question furnishes Its own answer. 

Before dismissing section 20 I will give brief attention to Its first paragraph 
preliminary to comments on section 17. It provides In substance that In cases 
arising between persons holding certain relations, and which Involve disputes 
concerntng terms or conditions of employment, no Injunction shall he granted 
by any Federal court or Judge “ unless to prevent Irreparable Injury to proiierty 
or to property right of the party making the application." 

This has been proclaimed by politicians ns a s\ihstantial compliance with the 
demand by organized labor, persisted In for several years, for the enactment of 
the Pearre bill, having particular reference to the llrst section thereof. But 
only a little attention to the rcsperdlve wordings of this ai t and that hill Is 
required to see the fraudulent and makeshift character of this iirovislon when 
viewetl In that Itght. This provision Is sithstantially a copy of section 1 of 
the Pearre bill, except that tlie word “or” is so omitted that the provision Is 
rendered wholly abortive, or thereby completely “ queered.” The first se('lion of 
the Pearre bill began thus: “That no restraining order or Injunction .shall he 
granted by any court of the Uniti'd States, or a Judge or the Judges thereof. In 
any case between an employer tind an enqiloyce, or between etnployers, or lie- 
tween employees, or between persons emidoyiai to labor and per.sotis sts'kltig 
employment as laborers, or Involvitig or growitig oitf of a dlspitte coneerttltig 
terms or conditions of employtnent” atid so forth. Now the etTwt of the omis¬ 
sion of the W'ord “or” here fcamd before the word “inviving” Is apparetit at 
a glance. It eliminates an almost unlimittHl class of eases covered by the iihrase 
“ Itivolvlng or growing out of” and so forth, anil tunis the plirase Into wonis of 
limitation. In fact, nothing worth considering is left. A scrutiny of the lan¬ 
guage should be convincing to the effect that cases within the description so lim¬ 
ited could rarely if ever arise. 

But still more Important comment relates to the mutual hearing on each 
other of this provision of seidlon 20 and otie found In section 17 of the (llayton 
Act. Ignoring, however, for the motnent, section 17, (^ingress has here de¬ 
clared that In certain cases an Injunctive itrocess shall not Isstte unless to pre¬ 
vent Irreparable Injury to priqierty or a proiierty right; If a legislative body 
enacts that street cars must not stop until they have renehisl tlie far side of 
street crossings on which there Is no other street car track, thl obviously permits 
them to stop on either side or both sides where there are such tracks. And 
so the natural Inqiort of such a prohibition as this part of section 21) Is to 
authorize the issuance of Injunctions In all cases not so exempted regardless 
of any question of property or property right. So It is in order here to ask 
what cases In which labor may be Interested are thus safeguarded. Still hear¬ 
ing In mind the fact that the specific exemptions in the second paragraph are 
mere drivel or persiflage, ns I have already explained. It Is difficult to con¬ 
ceive of a case ever arising to which this first |iaragra|ih would apply. There 
is no strike while the relation of emtiloyer and emplo.vee exists, nor do those 
In another’s employ ever Institute a boycott against him. And permit me to 
Inquire If anyone ever heard of employc'es or [lersons seeking employment boy¬ 
cotting or striking against each other? Yet the fantastic legislative theory 
that there might arise some such case serves as a sufficient peg upon which to 
hang this prohibition, the only real effe<'t of which Is to charter, not the liberty 
that Is claimed for It, but Infinite mischief to labor’s rights and Interests. 

If any confirmation of this view were neeiled, we have only to turn to section 
IT to find It. This act Is an entire body of legislation, and, umiuestlouahly, all 
the parts must be construed together. , 

All of section 17 w'hlch seems necessary to quote Is In these words: 

“ Sec. 17. That no preliminary Injunction shall be issued without notice to 
the opposite party. 

“ No temporary restraining order shall be granted without notice to the oppo¬ 
site party unless It shall clearly appear from sjieclfic facts shown by affidavit 
or by verified bill that Immediate and Irreparable Injury, loss, or damage will 
result to the applicant before notice can be served and a liearlng had thereon.” 

The first sentence was Inserted either because the constructor of the provision 
knew little of the subject of injunctions or because he Intendetl to deceive. I 
prefer the' latter construction because of the high degree of cunning displayed 
In the whole performance. In fact, I think the men who controlled this situa¬ 
tion knew exactly the effect which they wished to produce and how to produce 
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it This first sentence Is completely nullified hy wlint follows It, iind is as com¬ 
pletely functus oflicio as if tlie space It occupies had been left blank. While 
there is a technical distinction between a preliminary injunction and restrain¬ 
ing order, there Is none In legal effect. 

Either the part of section 20 which I have been discussing or the provision 
Just quoted is alone sulflclent to confirm to the courts jurisdiction so arbitrary, 
absolute, and bouudle.ss that not even the most zealous employing interest ever 
dared insist upon it before a congi-essional committee or elsewhere. But both 
together confirm such extraordinary powers beyond peradvanture, with a total 
IndllTerencc to the fundamental restriction of Injunctive process to the protec¬ 
tion of property and property rights, and to the complete discomfiture of labor 
with respect to its persistent demands. 

Sertlon 17, as here quottal, has the form of a regulation In the matter of no¬ 
tice in injunction cases. But care Is taken to preserve to the courts the power 
to restrain and enjoin without notice in every conceivable case where a court 
was heretofore authorized to Issue an Injunction or restraining order at all, and 
in an Illimitable class of cases In addition. But this ripper act does not stop 
at this. There is the essentl.al lnii)l leal Ion, as much a part of the law as the 
part that Is expressed, which gives the courts the power to enjoin for any cause, 
or for the accomplishment of any object whatever, for the prote<tlon of any 
personal right or privilege that may be clalmal, subject only to the condition 
that notice be given. 

Having a rather Intimate knowledge (pf the situation In and around Congress 
with reference to efforts to obtain for labor relief from judicial abuses, I dare 
say that no one was deeply concerned on the subject of notices in such 
case.s. It has been usually conceded by organized labor that where a party 
was entitled to an injunction at all he was entitled to as speedy iwotectlou 
against the threatened wrong ns conhl be extende<l by the courts. Labor’s 
grievance coneerneil judicial transgression of constitutional llndtutions in en- 
tertalning and acting injunclhely on complaints which properly should have 
been taken jurksdlction of tpiily in civil and criminal courts of law. And this 
legislative pretense or bluff of regulating notices Is but another peg upon which 
OongresH has hung augin('ntation.s of jndicl.il power. 

As the Clayton bill went from the House to the Senate, It contained between 
the words “ to ” and “ the ” where they occur a second time In the part above 
quoted, the words, “proix'rt.v or a prppperty right of.” The provision, though 
containing these words, was almost ns objectionable as after their elimination, 
luK'nuse of Its other parts. But the Si'iiate pruned out these words and left 
the provision ns above quotepl. 

This matter of limiting injunctive jurisdiction to the protection of property 
and proiterty rights is somewhat technical, and it has ever seemed dillieult for 
the la.v mind to become Interested in its dlspaission, or realize Its iniportanee. 
But If ever the organlzed-labipr uapvement should fall or .should stop short of 
substantially Improving conditions. It will be attributable to the power exercised 
by the courts, and thus contirmepi by Congress, t(p clas k an<l r<-stralu united and 
aggressive action. In the commltti'e report tm the injuiictioii bill in the Sixty- 
second Congress, in May. 1912, it was said that the time had come when labor 
could be trusted with liberty. But It seems that the Sixty-third Congress, In 
September, 1914, by the Clayton Act, barred the way to liberty. 

The Importance of the limitation to proiperty and pro|)erty rights where ju¬ 
dicial usurpation In labor cases is being considered can not be overestlmatepl. 

However much I would like to further develop this line of thought, I must 
refrain, owing to limitations of time. But this provision has the same Inclusive 
and exclusive nsix'ct as have those provisions of .section 20. alrt>ndy noticed. 
This provision forbids the Issuance of restraining orders and Injunctions with¬ 
out notlw except where the facts are so and so, thereby leaving power In the 
hands of the judges to Issue them without limit or restriction where the facts 
are otherwise, provldetl that they cause notice to he given. 

Another of tlu'se so-calUxI labor provisions of the act to be noticed Is section 
6, which has l)een supposed to exempt labor organizations from the remetllal 
provisions of the antltnist act. As a literary production It is unique, and reads 
as follows: 

“ Skc. 8. That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Nothing coutalned in the antitrust lows shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, 
instituted for the purpo.ses of mutual help and not having capital stock or con¬ 
ducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain imlivldual members of such organiza¬ 
tions from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such 
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organizations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be lUcKal combi¬ 
nations or conspiracies In restraint of trade under the antitrust laws." 

I want to say, In regard to what Mr. Davenport said to the effts-t that unions 
could become Incorporated and esimie individual liability, tliat no labor union 
can incorporate unless they go Into bu.slnes.s for profit. Take the laws of his 
own State. They authorize two ciasises of corporallon.s—coriKinitlons for profit 
and corporations not for profit. The lalmr unions would come under the latter 
designation and can not be authorized wllli capital stock, consequently they can 
not limit their liability. 

Also, as a consfHiucnce of going thrcaigli tlie form of incorporation. It would 
give them merely peritetual existence and tlic right to carry on an organization 
in a corporate form; but it would have not the sligldt'st elfect uinm the relatloiw 
of the members to each otlier, nor hihui tliinr Individual relations to tite law, 
nor to judicial remedies. 

Mr. Davinport. Well, hut, Mr. Sixilllng- 

Chairman Walsh, .lust a moment. Mr. Daveiqiort. 

Mr. SPEiiiNO. I am i)erte<tly willing—— 

Chairman Walsh. Ju.st one moment. Just ])riHe«l, please. Mr. Spelling. 

Mr. Speixinq. On no subject has there lasui nauv deception, some of it no 
doubt deliberate. In other instances ignorance or luck of propt-r study of tlie 
mutter was responsible for it. It is my individual belief limt no legislation luis 
ever btain n<!edod to exempt lidmr organizations from the provisions. cl\ll or 
triininal, of the untitru.st act. and that even if such legislation were netslisl lids 
RO-calliHl exemption accomplishes no sui h purpose. As my vlc'w may not lie 
Immediately and universally acct'pted—I would ho surpristsi Imhs'il if lliey 
were—I will briefly give my views on section (J and my reasons for entertalidng 
them; 

In the first place, we observe that the declaratory or sulistantive part of Hie 
antitrust act, according to recent constructions, is merely an embodiment of 
common law and, except for tlie fact tliat tliere are no I'eileral common-law 
crimes, creates no new legal llubilltic.s, Tlicn we cona' to the remedial part and 
observe that it Is directed against personal conduct exclusively. It Is not a 
statute alTectlng the ownershi]) or title or corpus of properly, notwllhstnndlng 
that in its enforcement property rights and interests are <iflen siuionsly alfts tisi. 
Now I tsnne to the statement of a pniivisUion wliicli might piaivoke I'ontlict were 
it not so firmly founded on legal principle. No labor organization has ever vlo- 
latetl nor ever can violate the act, as such, and If any court evcT held to tlie con¬ 
trary it was merely becau.se of tlie neglect of counsel to cal! attention to the 
legal status of such organization, or tlie neglwt of the court by widcli such 
stiitus was overliHikeil. It legally is as Impossible for a labor union, ns such, 
and in the pursuit of the objects for which they are organized to violate Hie 
antitrust act as it would be for this commission, under the act ereatlng it, to 
violate it; but, of course. It is conceivable that its inemliers miglit conspire to¬ 
gether to violate it and might misuse or iXTvert Hie name of the commission In 
carrying out an illegal purposi'. Tliat would not, however, involve or In any 
way affect the legal status of Hie commission or render it liable to a procisnllng 
against it in any form as a defimdant. If it were draggisl in by parlies com¬ 
plaining of such violation it miglit be dismissed from the record on motion, or 
by the court of Its own volition; or if no such action were taken and Its name 
were continued in tlie record as a defendant, notwithstanding tliat Hie court 
should lamder a judgment against it, which is an uiireasonable supposition, such 
judgment would be, so far as concerned the commission, simply null and void 
and have no legal effec t uisiii It. Itut, of course, the pnx-eeiling would be legal and 
the Judgment valid as agalmst the Individual inemliers of tlie commission, as 
individuals, but not ns commissioners in the suppositious case. 

Prosecutions and other procc'edings against labor organizations and their 
officers are of the same legal aspect. Of course, a body of workingmen might 
frame a constitution or adopt by-laws embodying a scheme of illegality, but 
such scheme would stamp It ns an illegal body and not a labor union in any 
legal sen.se. But if we concede that the fact that procc-edlngs against unions 
by name have been in some instances ignorantly tolerated comstltutes suffi¬ 
cient reason for demanding an exempting statute, our next Inquiry is as to 
whether the demand has been responded to substantially or in any degree by 
the enactment of this section? 

The first sentence, declaring that “The labor of a human being Is not a 
commodity or article of commerce," has no logical connection with or bearing 
upon what follows or upon any other part of this or any other statute. It is a 
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mere nbstractlon and truism. No one after examining the definitions of the 
terms “ comiiHsllty ” and “ article of commerce ” can find where anybody ever 
claimed that the " labor of a human being ” was within either definition. If 
the sentence had been so constructed ns to exclude ns property or a property 
right the right to do or continue business and the Incidental right, often made 
the basis of equitable protection by employers seeking Injunctions, of going 
Into the labor market and hiring labor, as in the I’enrro bill, then there would 
he some basis for the claim that it accomplishes some desirable end; but as 
meeting any demand for relief that labor has presented to Congress it la 
utterly vain. 

The balance of section 6 covers a topic which has been the subject of endless 
discussion, both in and out of Congress. But to what I have already said 
with reference to the relation of labor organizations to the antitrust act I need 
add but a few words. 

Congress here attempts to construe a prior act of Congress which Is clearly 
a function of the courts; but waiving that defect I may Inquire us to the net 
result. I do not deem It necessary to do more than call attention to the effect 
of one or two words. The language is that the antitrust act shall not be 
construed “to forbid” tin" existence and operation of certain organizations, 
in.stituted so and so, or to forblil or restrain individual members of such or¬ 
ganizations from “lawfully" carrying out the “legitimate” objects thereof. 
The concluding clause, “Nor shall such orgardzations, or the members thereof, 
lu' hehl or construed to be illegal coud)iuations or conspiracies in restraint of 
trade under the antitrust laws,” are merely surplusage. They add nothing to 
what itrecedes. But an act of legislation whiih merely nuthorlzi»s men or a 
body of men to “lawfully” carry out their “legitimate” purposes la a waste 
of words. To what test or standard will the couits resort when, if ever, 
calletl upon to apply this language? (tbviously they must look to their own 
prior dwlslons, and to tlu'se alone, in order to learn what purposes are 
“legitimate” and how such purpo.ses cun be “lawfully” attained. 

There are In Ihe act provisions on Iho subject of jury trials In contempt 
cases, but ns they can not be properly designated as labor provisions I shall 
refrain from any lengthy criticism of them. I will remark, however, that In 
the vital provision, which Is contaiueil In section h’4, the whole scheme Is 
thwarted by an exception exactly as wide as the right, rendering nugatory the 
whole scheme. 

The section rends: 

“Sec. 24. That nothing herein contained shall he construed to relate to con¬ 
tempts comnilttwl in the presence of tin' court or so near thereto its to obstruct 
the administration of Justice nor to contempts comtuitted In disobedience of 
any law, writ, process, order, rule, decree, or connntiml entered iti any suit or 
action brought or prosecuttHl in the name of or on behalf of the United States; 
but the sitme and all other cases of couteniitt not siteclfically embraced within 
section 21 of this act may be punished In conformity to the usages at law and 
in equity now prevailing.” 

Without dwelling upon the exception of all cases to which the (Jovernment 
Is a party, I call attention to the establishetl law which extends the “presence” 
of the court to every point in th<> country which its process can reach; and an 
act of clLsobedlence in Or(>gon of an order made In Maine Is constructively 
committeil so near the court as to obstruct the administration of justice, and 
tints an exception to the rule is made just exactly ns broad as the rule Itself. 

Upon a full consideration of the fact and In anticipation of the con.sequences 
of Its removal of all judicial limitations I do not wonder at the sore discom¬ 
fiture of those who have striven so long and earnestly for remetllal legislation. 

Uhalrman W.vi.stt. Mr. Weinstock has some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The situation is not altogether clear to me, Mr. 
Spelling. You have represented the American Federation of Labor in legis¬ 
lative matters? 

Mr. SpEi-LiNO. Yea, air. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They take the position that the Clayton Act Is 
the Magna Charta of labor, and yet you seem to agrei* with Mr. Ihivenport 
that It brings no advantages, but, on the contrary, a disadvantage to labor, 

Mr, Speeunq. I don't know about such representations; they may have been 
made by' the officers of the A, F. of L. You will have to Inquire ns to their 
present state of mind; it may have changed very materially. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Then from your point of view labor has galoeif 
practically nothing by the Clayton Act, and labor la under a disadvantage 
greater than it labored under before? 
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Mr. Spsluko. I may exaggerate a little niul put It too strong; but I think 
they have not only a lemon but dynumlte In this net. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are In aeeord with Mr. Davenport? 

Mr. Speu.ino. In matters pertaining to this act we don't disagree in any 
particular, except in regard to a part of sis tion (i. He swans to tldnk II leaves 
the unions about as they were before. I think It prejudiced them, because of 
the essential Implication which covers a part of tiie act, and not being exemiit, 
and matters whicii are not satlsfaiiury in llie language of liie act. 1 can not 
make It any plainer, I think these lawyers know what I mean, and imsslbly 
the members of the commission. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is ail, Mr. Spelling; thank you. 

We will now stand adjourned until Motalay morning at 10 o'c lock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 p. tn. Saturda.v, May l.i. liU.i. ilie commi.'sion adjourned 
until the following Monday, May 17, 101.7. al 10 a m.) 


Washinu'I'o-n, 1). Mdiuliiii, Mail n, Hilo —10 a. in. 

Present: Chairtnan Walsh, (.'onimlssUniers O'Connell, .ti-liion, Lennon. Wein¬ 
stock, and Harrlmun. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. We will please he In order. 

Mr. Drew. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WAITER DREW. 

Chairtnan Walsh. Will you idease slate your name? 

Mr. Dbew. Walter Drew. 

Chairman IYalsh. Please* stale your place of residence, Mr. Drew. 

Mr. Dkew. New York City. 

tiialrman Walsh. Wliut is your profession? 

Mr. Dbew. Attorney at law. 

tJhalrtnaii Walsh. Please describe, Mr. Drew, coni isely but ns exhau.stlvcly 
as the facts warrant, your conneciion willi wiial inighi lie calhsl indusirial 
affairs as an attorney. 

Mr. Dkew. You tnean a complete history, down to date? 

Chairman W.alsh. Yes; a complele history of what your profession has been 
or your connection In general with such matters? 

Mr. Dkew. Well, my former residence was Crand Uapids. Mich., and Ihere I 
was a member of the law lirra of Crane, Noi'ris & Drew. We had siane cases 
come Into the olhce Involving labor matters, and later I disconnected myself 
from that firm and pracllced law by myself. During that time 1 became the 
attorney for the Citizens’ Alliance of Grand Uapids, Mli In, and the Euiployers’ 
Association of Grand Uapids, Midi., both of which were organized chietly for 
the purjMJse of taking part In industrial mutters. 

In the spring of lOOti I was asked by the National Association of .Manufac¬ 
turers to go to Washington to make an argument before tlie Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee of the Hiaise of Uepresentatives against the antiinjunction measures 
then being firoposcd by the .American federation of Isihor—that Is, the old 
Pearre bill that you liave heard menlioned here. At tlmt lime, during llnil visit 
In Washington, 1 came in touch with the gentlemen who later comisised the 
National Erectors’ Association, 

Chairman Walsh. Urielly, tlmt is what—the National Erectors’ AssiH'Iation? 

Mr. Drew. An organization composed of is>o))le who fabricate and erect 
structural Iron and steel, from that ac(|ualntan<e 1 was asked to become 
counsel for the National Erectors' AssiK-iallou, when it was organized, and 
I have occupied tlmt iiositlon as l•ounsel and executive oflicer of that assoi'iiitlon 
from April, 1006, to the present time, ami still occupy It. I was also calhsl In, 
1 think It was In 1907 or 1908, as counsel for the Employers’ Assotdatlon of the 
City of Washington. At that time tliere were some Industrial troubles here, 
in the nature of a general strike, largely over the open-shop Issue. I have be<>n 
counsel for different associations at different times. At the present time I 
am counsel for a group of plate contractors organized under the name of the 
American Erectors’ Association. In connection with the particular work of 
this commission, I am special couasel for the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers, National Founders’ Association, the National Metal Trades Assis’la- 
tlon, and the National Council for Industrial Dcfen.se. 

Chairman Walsh. You became a member of the New York bar at what time? 

Mr. Drew. I never have been a member of the New York bar; I never had a 
case In the New'York courts. 
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Ohairmao Walsh. Is your time usuiilly devoted now to those classes Of 
cases—this class of work you have meutioued here? 

Mr. Dbkw. I have had a few private matters, Mr. Walsh, which arc remnants 
of my old law practice in Grand Rapld.s. Aside from that, all my time Is taken 
up with the Industrial questions. 

Chairman Walsh. You were furnished with a general outline of the in- 
du.strlal matters undertaken by the commlsslou lust week, as to the applica¬ 
tion of the law to iiwlustrlul matters? 

Mr. Drew. Yc'S. 

Chairman Walsh. And I believe you have been kind enough to prepare some¬ 
thing In advance? 

Mr. Drew. You were kind enough to furnish me the questions early enough 
so that I have pre|)ared a reply In advance. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All right, you may read it, and we will then ask you any 
further questions. 

Mr. Drew (reading). “Mr. Chairman ami gentlemen of the commissioin; 
The Idler of Mr. Maidy. the director, riHiaesting me to aiaqiar before j'our 
body, asks me to ‘ la? prepareil to discu.ss along broad lines the question of the 
law and the courts in relation to the development of what Is generally kuowu 
ns the lnl)or movement.’ The three lirst .siwclflc subjects a.s.slgned me are 
(1) Attitude of the courts In labor cases; (2) uttitiale of labor toward the 
law; (3) lu'otcction of constitutionally guariml»!ed riglits. 

“These three questions are closely related to one another, iiml all of them 
are din'ermit parts or aspd'ts of the original and general question. A union, 
legally speaking, is a voluntary, unincorporated association. I'liere have been 
a few instances in tliis country nliere organizatloiLS of workmen have incor¬ 
porated under local Stale laws. .Such cases are rare, and I believe none of the 
unions alllllatt'd with tlie American Federation of Lalior or with the railroad 
brotherhoods have incorporated, altliongli tliere are statutes permitting sucli 
incorporation in ditl'en'iit .States and also a Feileral law which permits the 
Incorporutloii of a trade-uidon national in scope. 

“The tir.st great legal fact in connection with tlie trade-union, bt'cau.se of Its 
being a voiuntary, tmincorporaled iissocialion, is tinit it is not legally re¬ 
sponsible In u suit at law for injuries nidcli it may unlawfully intlict upon 
others. A great national trade-tinion in.-iy develop tlie most compact form of 
organization and government. Its tlioiisands of memliers and hundreds of 
locals .scattercil all over tiie country may be knit togetlu'r by the most effective 
machinery for pHriK>ses of promoting tlie Interests and purposes of Its member¬ 
ship. It may collect vast sums and gather them into its treasury. This vast 
IHiwer of compact organization, aided liy equally vast linanclal rraources, may 
be iiseii by Its protierly delegated oflicers in ways which are, under accepted 
Iirinciples of la«', contrary to tlie riglits of otlier memliers of swiety. It Is the 
power of tlie organization, tlie money of tlie organization, the common purpose 
of the organization as distinct from tlie Individual purposi-s of Its members, 
and the directing Intelligence of tlie organization wlilch may inflict this un¬ 
lawful Injury uiam some third per.-on, and yet the injured person has no action 
at law against this same organization for the damages he may suffer. He Is 
left, if he so choose, to seek out tlie hundreds or tliousands of Individual mem¬ 
bers of the organization and to begin action against tliem us individuals. The 
mere description of such a legal remeily indicates tliat for practical purposes 
It Is no remedy at all. 

“As an e.xample, tlmse contractors and owners whose work was de.stroyed 
by the hundred or more dynamite e.vpiosious, oiused by the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union, can not recover a dollar In daniuges from that union. The 
evidence is full and clear that these e.vplosions Mere plamital by the executive 
olHcers of the uulon, tint the moneys to carry them on were voted by the 
e.\ecntlve board of the union and drawn from the union treasury and expended 
under the direction of members of the same executiie board. Yet that same 
treasury can not be reacheil by any known action at law to recover damages 
for the injury Inlllctal. 

“ In the famous Danbury halters’ case, so widely heralded ns a new and un¬ 
precedented advance In trade-union liability, it seems not to be generally known 
that the original action was begun agaliLst hundreds of the Individual members 
of the hatters’ union. The Jmlgmeiit obtained is not against the union, but 
against Individual members thereof, and unless the Judgment is paid by the 
unions m order to protect these Individual members, or is paid by Congress, in 
accordance with the request in that behalf made,' it will devolve upon the 
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plaintiff In the Danbury hatters’ cose to collect his judgment from tliese hun¬ 
dreds of individual defendants as best he may; aud pruceedings for tliiit pur¬ 
pose have been recently Instituted. 

“While, therefore, the labor organization may develop an Immense power 
for Inflicting Injury aud ruin U|ion others, it otrupies a unique jKisItlon of ik)S- 
seaalng absolute legal immunity for the injury lims luflieted. I’ower witliout 
corresponding re«i)Ousibllity—this fact Is, in my Judgment, the one most im¬ 
portant fundamental fact connected wltli the legal status of the union. What 
human institution can succcssfuliy endure ja).sM>ssiou of iiower without re- 
.sponsibillty ? What more dangerous miilsioue to iie hung aliout tiie mvk of a 
labor organization In !ls upward climb to its priqa-r place in s<K'iety aud in In¬ 
dustry? In recent history, what one tidng has ndarded llie grow lit and develop¬ 
ment of trade-unionism along right and proiier ilmw so nmcli us (he rw kless 
aud Uiwless conduct of those who liate achieted its leailerslnp, and why is not 
the ijossesslon of imnieusi' laiwer without corres|a>ndlng resiaiusduiily tiie dlriat 
cau.se of reckless leadership? 

“ Much has been said ulmut the obsolete doctrines of tlie couimou Itiw In tiielr 
relation to tlie labor moveiueut, and also about the failure of our courts to keep 
jtace with the progressive development of modern so< ial and Industrial Uiougiit. 
Yet what principle of our ludnstrinl law cun he eomsidcnsl as .so unliticd to 
our piesent industrial systetu, so obsolete from every stumi|M>int of sia ial and 
iudustriul etidcs at tlie present time, as this same uueieiit rule that a voluntary 
association, no matter wlnit its power or ils resources or ils aims and puriHwes, 
or its actual invasion of tlie riglits of tlie rest of society, sliall be iH-rmilteil 
to do what Injury it itleuses, lawfully or unlawfully, witliout any legal responsi- 
liilll.v ? In the old days tlie principles of tlie law of conspiracy were so strict 
and so rigidly enforced that any coinliliaition for trade purposes of eitlicr mus¬ 
ters or workmen was held illegal and even criminal. No necessity, tlicrctore, 
cxIsUsl for the iiossc.ssiou by tiurd parties of any right of action against liidns- 
triul ussiaialions. Now, witli tlie old comiiiou law of con.spiracy so mislitled as 
to lairmit tlie widest latitude in combination, and with tlio great Increase In 
tlie power of Industrial orgunlzution.s, witli coiisi'queiit greater aldlity to Inllict 
injury, distiiietly new eomlitlous have eouie alamt and a iukhI lias las'U iTeated 
on the part of the rest of society for protection which did not before exist In 
sucli character or degree. 

'• Tlie eslulillsliinciii of the traile-union upon a proiier basis of legal rcsiamsi- 
bility is a simple matter. It could be uccomplislied either hy lucorjiorat ion of 
the union tlirougli its own initiative under the Federal or State acts is-niiltling 
such Incoriairation, or It could be aecoiiiiilislied by the passage of laws permit¬ 
ting actions for damages for either tort or lireach of contract to be lironglit 
against trade organlzatioiis In their own naiiics, aud making any jiidgiiicnt 
secured collectihle out of the funds of the aswa lulioii. In a few .States statutes 
permitting voluntary associations to sue and lie sued in tlie aswa-iutloii iiuiiie 
have bw'u enacted, but it is very quesliouabie if under such statutes any action 
Is possilile except against an association domicllist in a particular Stale. 
Whettier a national orgauizution extending over many Slates txaild be hold 
under such a hs-al slaliite is exceedingly doulitful, and it is Interesting U> note 
that the liendquarters of dilTereiit uutiunul unions are liHuteU In .Stales where 
no such statutes exist.” 

Chairman Walsh. Does that apjily to all unions; are their liendquarters gen¬ 
erally In States where no such statutes exist? 

Mr. Drew. I have not investigated tliat, but I know a great many of tlicm 
are. [Reading:] “So far as present statute liivv is concerned, tlu-refore. It re¬ 
mains the general fact Unit trade-unions are practically immune troiii civil 
responsibility In this country.” 

Right here I want to say that some question has been raised as to the appli¬ 
cation of the eighth section of the Shennun Antitrust Act. The eighth section 
of that act says that the term “ iierson ” as naiiasl In the act .sliail lie helil to 
include associations existing under or by the authority of any State or Federal 
law. And some of my good legal friends ttiink that an action could be main¬ 
tained against a labor union In its own name as an association under this 
Sherman Act; but no known cases of that kind have been brought or have been 
decided, so that It still remains true that the trade-unions are practically 
Immune from civil responsibility. [Heading:] 

“ The other course open for placing the union upon the plane of legal respon¬ 
sibility—^that of voluntary lnc<orporatioD—does not seem from the attitude of 
the leaders of organized labor to be In any near prospect of uix-ompUshment 
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This fact of legal Irresponsibility, which seems to be so little understowl by the 
general public, Is evidently keenly appreciated and understood by the union 
lenders, who have no Intention of relinquishing Its obvious advantages. The 
suggestion that tlie unions Incorporate has been made at different times and 
Indorsed by friends of organized labor. In this connection I refer to and offer 
In evidence the able article by Mr. Louis Brandels entitled ‘ The Incorporation 
of trndes-nnlons,' In which he advocates union incorporation as a bqacflt to 
the unions. The article Is published in Mr. Brandels’s book. Business a 
Profession. 

“ Of such suggestions, Mr. Gompers, In his report as president to the conven¬ 
tion’of the American Federation of Labor In November, 1904, says: ‘We still 
frequently hear the proposition urged for the Incorporation of trade-unions, the 
evident purpose of many advocates being honorable and sympathetic, notwith¬ 
standing how unwise an<l Injurious the results would unquestionably be to 
labor. Others, again, who advocale and insist upon the Incorporation of the 
trade-unions know full well the purpose they have in view and the schemes 
they could then hatch to harass organized labor slill more with suits at law, 
regardless of the tllmslness of the cause or the pretext for civil suits. They 
would not only divert our attention from the effort at economic Improvement 
to a defense against• every species of civil suits brought by our opiwnents 
against any officer of organized labor, but they would nnike every effort ‘under 
the forms of law ’ to mulct our unions In damages for supiwsed injurious results 
from trade-union action. 

“ Mr. Gompers then points out that the chief argument for union incorpora¬ 
tion Is that It would bring ab(ait eciuality of resi>onsiblllty between tbe union 
and the employers In cases of breach of contract, and he Insists that such a 
claim has no foundation, because, ns a matter of fact, employers, In spite of 
their many violations of trade agreements, have not been held In damages for 
such violations. In the hearing bebu'c this commission at New York Mr. 
Gompers reaffirmed his opi>ositlon to any incorporation of tlie unions, his rea¬ 
son there being that legal responsibility on tlie part of tlie union would be made 
use of by the employer to harass and to oiipress with unfoamled suits. 

“Such reasons for preserving a condition of legal lrres|Kinsiblllty are, of 
course, no reasons at all. Equally well niiglil it lie said that no action for 
damages should exist against any of us because, forsooth, onr enemies may sub¬ 
ject us to unwarranted litigation. Neither is it Irue that tlie chief rea.son for 
trade-union resiamsiblllty Is to secure equality with the employer in the making 
of contracts. That, of course, is one reason, and a most important one, and It 
would seem that no one more than the unions theniselves should be Interested 
In taking every step possible to put organized labor In the position of being 
able to make a business contract to whlcli there should be two responsible con¬ 
tracting parties and the basis of which slionid lie nmiutd interest, mutual re- 
siieet, and mutual resiamsibility. Such condition would do more than any 
other one thing I can think of to extend collective bargaiidng and to place It 
upon a stable and lirm foundation. 

“ But aside from all questions of contract, why, in all fairness, should not a 
labor organization be resiauislble in ilamages to others whose rights It unlaw¬ 
fully Invades? It has been suggested during the hearing of this commission 
that civil responsibility on tlie part of unions woidd Interfere with their demo¬ 
cratic development, the Inference being that the working out of the democratic 
principle in a trade-union Is too important to be jeopardized by any such harsh 
principle ns legal resiMinslbllity to the other members of society. The appli¬ 
cation of such a principle to an industrial organization, the basic essentials of 
which should be economic and not political, is scarcely deserving discussion; 
yet even from the standpoint’and In the spirit such suggestion Is advanced It 
falls before the first commonplace observation. Our cities are organized and 
administered on a democratic basis. In them society at large Is working out 
the experiment of democracy, yet for that rea.son no Immunity Is granted the 
city from liability on its bonds or Its contracts; and If a city unlawfully In¬ 
fringes your rights or mine, we can maintain an action at law and recover 
damages therefor. Why, then, should not a labor organization, which Is or¬ 
ganized for the primary purimse of promoting the Interests of Its members as 
opposed to the Interests of ottier classes of society, be legally responsible for 
Its conduct, and Is not such absence of responsibility one of the most retarding 
Influences In the growth and development of the union toward Its tnie and 
proper place ns a permanent Industrial Institution? 

“ In passing from the remedies, or lack of remedies, affordetl by courts of 
law In connection with trade-union activity to the remedies afforded by courts 
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of equity^ It may be well to oonaider for n nioinent such of the aims nn<l pur- 
looses of the present-day union as most frequently bring It Into conlUct with the 
rest of society. That the IntUvUluul by himself or In combination with (Uhera 
should use every legitimate effort to Increase the rewards Dn* his service la 
recognized ns just and proper. The advantages of combination of workers for 
this general purpose are obvious. Under the early statutes ami common-law 
rules affecting combinations, whether of masters or men, there was little tiiat 
the guild or labor union could lawfully do, except to assist Ks members to <le- 
velop skill and craftsmanship. The use of the \h>\\ov of ct)iuhlnntl<in for any 
purpose of changing conditions ot labor was in tlmt early <lay unluwftil and 
even criminal. 

“But tljese old restrictions upon the right to aet in com\)lmUl(m have long 
passed. In this country the right of workmen to act In combination in matters 
affecting conditions of labor was recogniztMl by <mr courts h»ng iu'fore such 
rights were admitted In England. As early as 1S42 Mr. <’hi<*r .lusthe Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, In a leading case of Commonwealth r. Ifuni (4 MiMculf, 111), 
held tliut It Nvas neither illegal nor criminal for a union of workmen to Idiul 
themselves under their by-laws not to work for any person wla> should employ 
noiimembers of the union after he had been given notice to <lischarge such 
iionmembers. In reference to the by-law, he says: ‘ It Is slinjily an a\enueni of 
an agreement amongst themselves not to work for any imo-sou wIjo should em¬ 
ploy any person not a member of a certain association. It .sets forth no Illegal 
or criminal puri>ose to be accomidisijed, nor any illegal or ertnilnal means to Imj 
adoptetl for the aceompllslmuMit of any puriiose. It was an agreement as to 
the manner In wdiich they would exercise an ackianvledgi^l right (o eontract 
with others for tlieir labor.’ 

“This same principle of law was announced In almost exactly tlie same 
terms in the case of Coppage v. Kansas, of which you have heard liere. 

“This was in 1842, timl this interpn'tatlon of the rights of unions at com¬ 
mon law has been a leading case in American Jurlspnnlenco since that time. 
In Englaml, however, In 1858, in the case of Hilton r. Kckersley (88 E. L., 47) 
the agreement of a manufacturers’ association that each member wonhl abide 
by the will of the majority ns to wliether he should curry on or suspend the 
work In his estaldlsliment was held to be unlawTul and the l>ond to enforce 
such agreement was held void. .lustlce Crompton said: ‘I am of tin* opinion 
that the bond Is void as against public policy. I think that comhlnulions like 
that disclosed In the plca<llngs in this case were illegal and Indietuhle at com¬ 
mon law as tending directly to imiKvle and Interfere with the ficMi course of 
trade and manufacture, (kmihlimllons of this nature, wheiher mi the part of 
the workmen to increase or of tlie masters to lower wages were eiiually‘Illegal.* 

“In the later English case of Hornby v. (’lose (2 (^. B., 1.58), decided in 
a trade-union was held an illegal combination with no stnmling in court, even 
to sue one of its ow’n members for unlawfully withholding its moneys.” 

Chairman Wai-sh. What is the <hite of tliat? 

Mr, Dbew. 18C7. IContlnnes reading:! “(Iilef .Histice (’ocklnirn said: 
‘Here we find tlie very purposes of the existeme of the society not merely those 
of a friendly society, but to carry out the ohjis ts of a trades-union. Under 
that term may l>e ineludcHl every combltuUion by which men bind themselves not 
to work except under certain conditions, and to siipiairt one another In the 
event of being thrown out of emidoyment in carrying out the views of the 
majority. I am very far fr<un saying tliat the niemhers of a trades-union 
constituted for such puri>oses wouhl bring thems<*lve.s within the criminal law; 
but the rules of such a society would certainly oiH*rate in restraint of trade, 
and would, therefore, in that sense be unlawful.’ 

“The right to organize. In England, for offensive and defensive purposes and 
to strike was later conferred by acts of Ihirlianieiil In the trade-union act of 
1871,‘as amendetl by the later acts of 1875 and 11K)0. The right to act In com¬ 
bination in industrial matters is, therefore, seen to have bwn r(‘Cognlzed by our 
courts without the compulsion of any statute long before sucli right was ob¬ 
tained in England by acts of Parliament, and it Is also clear that the restrictive 
principles of the law' of conspiracy as affecting industrial combinations applied 
as well to combinatlrms of masters as to combinations of workmen. Now, no 
legal restriction or (Usability attends the acts <»f Imlustriul c*orablnatlons that 
does not affect the acts of any other kind of cfunhinntions. 

“This Increased freedom of action has resulteil not only In greater extension 
of trade-unionism, but also in a radical change In Its polh les and methods. 
Now, the power of the combination, rather than the merit or skill of the ludl- 

f 
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rlOual, Is relied upon to secure tlie ndvanceinent of the Interest of the member*. 
Everywhere emphnsUi Is Inld Ufion the development of the power of the union 
as an aggressive and militant insUtution. The Individual is taught to rely 
upon the strong arm of his organization. The law of supply and demand as a 
determining factor in wages is recognized, but in much different fashion. The 
union policy now Is not to increase the quality of tlie service and so Increase 
the demand, but by use of the power of combliiatioii to limit the supply. 

‘‘ Here, tlien. Is tlie genesis of the closed-sliop Idea—tlie arbitrary control of 
the law of supply and deiimnd, through a monoiioly of the supply secureil and 
malntaineil by Hie strong arm of combination. So Important In the minds of 
the union lenders la tlie estabilsliment of Hie artiflclal nioiio|X)ly known as the 
closed shop, that it has lieionie Ha one most \ilnl and iinportuiit principle. Tlie 
chief, primary aim of all the great national unions afflilatcd wltli tlie American 
federation of I,al«>r Is Hie estalillstmieiit of tlie closed shop, and the question of 
the closed shop is Hie one qin'stlim tliut tliese unions will rt'fuse to urliltrate or 
to have broiigiit In Issue. A closed simp, wherever it cun be ulitiiined, is the 
one fumlamental prerisiiilslte to collective liurgnliiing wlHi these unions. Many 
of the most costly iind hilter strikes of re<-eiit jears have been wageil for the 
chief purpose of comiielling Hio aceeptani'e of Hie clostsl shop, and many great 
Industries of tills country toslny arc clHii'r lairtially or wliolly under oloseil- 
Biiop coutroL And Hie closial sliop as a purisise leads naturally to force as a 
metlHsI, for It is an ai liflci.il, not a nalural. iiiono|sily of lalior, and rests upon 
the ability of tin* union to check Hie fret* working of Hie law of supply and 
demand. 

“The strlki"—tlint is, Hie orgaiilzeil refusal of men to work—Is the universal 
and natural wearsin of Hie union. In its simiilesi form It Is not an appr'al to 
force, hut to the law of siqipl.v and demand. If Hio lalair market does not 
contain a supply of sultahle lahor outside Hie ranks of Hie strikers, which the 
employer can styure on Hie deslri'd leriiis, then he imisf do what he etin toward 
coming to an agreement wlHi Hie sli ikcis. To the strike in Us simple form, 
the modern union wlHi Its Ideal of closisl-shop monoisily, Its iiillltiiiu spirit, and 
Its treiuendnns Increase In power and weallli, has added a grciiter and liieriais- 
Ing use of the iwwer of Hie eonihliiiillon in dllTeienl forms of force iiml coercion. 

“Force Is brought to hear nimn the outside supply of Iiihor through the 
intimidation anil violence of the picket line to k(s*p It from filling the plai'es 
of those on strike. Sj mimttietlc strikes are calhsl by other unions against the 
employer or against tliose with whom he has business relalions. Throngli the 
boyeott, pre-ssure to Hie lailnt of ruin is hionglit to iH'iir iigiiinst Hiosi' who sell 
the employer his niiilerial, or who liiiiidle or buy Ids pnaluct. or who deal with 
him In any way, in order to l omiK'l Hiem to (vase all hiisiness relations with him 
until lie accedes to the demiind of the comIdnation. 

".■\nd let It dot he siipisiseil Hint the iitiiick of the union nisin others always 
grows out of the effort to secure from the einployors better terms and condl- 
Hoiis for Its menilicr.s. The closed shop in oiK-ratioii develo|is iiiiturally Into 
the eoiisplniey ladween the elosisl-sliop union on the one hand, and a eomlilna- 
tlon of employers upon the other, wlierohy they work togetlier to prevent out¬ 
side comi»itltion In the pnrticiilnr locality or liidnslry, to ll.x such wages and 
prices as they choose, and to iis.s<'ss tlie cost of their conimon monopoly upon 
the general pnhile. Many such comhinatloiis exist in this countr.v. Oertiiln 
trades in some of our great cities arc alisolutcly coni rolled by them. Their 
|)Ower rests upon Hie closisl simp of the union which is in n isisltlon to pre¬ 
vent any outsider who attempts to lirrak Into the prohibited field from secur¬ 
ing labor to fulfill his contracts or to prisluce or huiulle his product. To per¬ 
fect and maintain such comblnatlon.s, many bitter lahor wars have l)een ear- 
rl^ on and the rights of innocent third parties Ignoreil and Invaded. The 
conspiracy Itself, when pi'rfeeted. Is, of course, a legal and moral wrong as 
ogalimt the rest of society.” 

I would like to quote from the pamphlet Issued In the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Study on History and Political Science, by Dr. Frank B. Stockton, at 
page 61, where he siieuks of these combinations as “exclusive agreements,” 
which he calls “An agret'ment under which a union does not allow its members 
to work for any employer who Is not a member of the employers’ association 
with which the agreement Is made.” That Is what I call the combination be¬ 
tween the closed-shop unions and the employers’ organization. At page 174, 
Dr. Stockton says; 

“ Neither employers nor unions have much to say concerning the advantages 
of exclusive agreements. This is explained by the fact that such agreements 
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are KeneraUy condemned aa Iwlng in restraint of trade, and therefore aRnlnat 
public policy. Employers who are purtle.s to them obtain a grout advantage 
over competitors In localities where the unions are strong, since they fas’ure 
virtually a monopoly of labor sup])llc<l. l'on,«tHptenll,v the einidoyer outside of 
the association is nearly always desirous to enter. He complains of the losses 
that come from having to employ nonunion men. and is eager to Idre union men 
exclusively. But while the closed simp, under sneh conditions may l>e an 
advantage to those employers with whom unions agrw to d(*ul exclusively, tlte 
public Interests suffer, iriasmucli as comiH'tltlon Is elTeetively stilled.” 

Again, In the wars over questions of jurisdiction, tlie unions violate every 
legal and moral obligation to Innocent outsiders. Tlu> elosnl-shop union mu- 
trolllng all the labor In Its own trade, but desiring to Incri'ase its jsiwer ami 
monojmly, arbitrarily extemls its Jurlsdlellon to cover work elaimeil by some 
other union. New tools and new metluHls may develop new classes of work, 
widch may be claimed by several different unions In jurisilicllonal (piarrels. 
Each of the contending unions is usually snpporlrsl liy allies among tlie oilier 
unions, with the result that the work of tlie owikt or eoniractor is completely 
tied up by strike and couuterstrike on the part of the warring unions, and 
over questions In which tlie employer has no control and In tlie srUtlement of 
which he has no voice. 

The following extracts are quoted from tlie report of Mr. Ooiuihu'S, jiresl- 
dent of the American Federation of I.iilnir. to its eouvention In 1002: 

“Beyond doulit the greatest problem, tlie danger, wlileli aliove all otliers 
most tlireatens not only tlie sueeess Imt tlie very existence of tlie American 
Federation of lailior is the question of Jnrisiliellon. TTnIess our allillultsl 
national and International niiioiis radically and soon cliaiigc Iheir course, we 
.shall at no dl.stnnt day he in the midst of nii InlenHs liie eoiUesl nnparulleled In 
any era of tlie iiidiistrlal world, aye. not ereii w'lieii workiiien of dllTereut 
trades were arrayrsl against eiieir otlier heldiid liarrleadi's in the strisds over 
the question of tnido against trade. Tliey imilually regardrsl each otlier wltli 
hatred and treated eacli otliers as mortal enemies. 

“There is scarcely an atlillatisl organization wlilrli Is not engaged tn a 
dl.spute with another organization (and in some eases with several organiza¬ 
tions) uiKin the question of Jurisdiction. It Is not an niieommon cmeurrenee 
for an organization, and seieral have done so quito nsciitly, to so ehange 
their laws and claims to jurisdiellon as to cover trades iie\er eontempliitisl by 
tlie organization's ollicers or iiieiiiliers; never <*oiiipreliemlei) Iiy tiielr tllle; 
trades of whieli tliero Is already in existence u national union. And (Ills wltli- 
out a word of advice, counsel, or wiiriiliig. 

“ I submit tliat it is uuteiuilile and intolerable for au organization to attempt 
to ride roughshmi over and triinqilo niider fmit tlie riglds and Jnrl.sdletlon of a 
trade, tlie Jnrisdietion of wliieit is iilreiidy covered liy an <‘xlstliig organization. 
Tills contention for jurisdiction has grown into sueli profMirtions and Is fought 
with such intensity as to arouse tlie most bitter fends and trade wars. In many 
Instances employers fairly Inclined toward organizfsl lalior have been made 
Innocently to suffer from cau.se.s entirely beyond tlieir control.” 

Mr. (lompers said all that. 

Mr. Commissioner Lennon .said in his reiwirt, as treasurer, to the federation 
convention In IIHIS: “One question In particular has tssm forced strikingly 
upon my attention during tlic past year in eonius-tlon with our trade-union 
movement. The subject is the one involving jurisilietlon of different organi¬ 
zations and the claims made by <Ilffcreiit unions for jurisdiction over the same 
people. To me tlie danger to our movement lies In tlie divisions existing In 
the trade-unions themselves, and those divisions are very largely over tlie 
question of jiirls<llctlon.” 

(Continues reading:] "Dr. Nathaniel Whitney, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has published a pamphlet entitled ‘ Juri.sdlctlon In' American Building Trade-s- 
Unlons.' The following Is qnotml: ‘In spile of the exhortations of I’resldeiit 
Goiniiers and the wanilngs of the executive <-ouncil, dlsjnitcs continued to 
arise with unabated frequency. In 1908, during the 11 <lays In which tlie 
convention of the federation was In session, there were 19 cases of jurisdic¬ 
tional disputes under consideration. To each of these disputes there were at 
least two parties. This makes the number of unions Involveil at least 38, ami 
when one farther thinks of the number of members In these 38 unions some 
Idea will be afforded of the extent to whb h the labor world Is. disrupted and 
agitated by such disputes. In addition, it should be kept In mind that the 
jurisdiction disputes considered by the convention or by the executive council 
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of the American Federation of Labor do not represent more than a fractional 
part of such dlflicultles, for only those disputes which have attained the 
dignity of national Importance—that Is, of being discussed by the national 
officials of the two contending unions—are considered by federation. 
sides these there are almost countless controversies over jurlstllction. Each 
national union has from a dozen to several hundred local unions under Its 
anthorlty; each one of these thousands of subordinate unions Is likely at 
some time to have Its trade Infringed upon by a branch of another national 
union, and these disputes may be and frequently are settletl locally, and so do 
not bewine an Issue between the national unions. Moreover, there are many 
Jurisdictional disputes between branches of the same national union which 
are settled without recourse to the American Federation of Labor.’ 

“Said the secretary of the bricklayers’ union in 1910: ‘Our disputes with 
the operative plasterers’ union during the past year have taken thousands 
of dollars out of our International treasury for the purpose of protecting our 
Interests. The loss in wages to our own members has amounted to at least 
$300,000. The losses to our employers have been ui) In the thousands also. 
In .several Instances the writ of Injunction has been brought Into ploy for 
the purpose of restraining unions Involved In trade disputes, and unless the 
unions provide some means of eliminating Jurisdictional warfare It Is only 
a question of time uheu the legislatures of our country will be calUsI upon 
to pa.ss laws tliat will penalize labor unionists who indulge In such struggles.’ 

“Secretary Duffy, of the Hrotherlusal of Carpenters, said, In 1011: ‘ It Is a 
shame when we have good frlen<lly owners, builders, anti architects, who are 
w'llllng to place In their contracts a provlsltm that uidon labor only must be 
employed, and when the building Is only hidf completed have the workers 
go out and strike. The public iloes not untlerstaml It, and It seems nobody 
understands it but ourselves.’ 

" Spt'aklng of an agreement over Jurisdictional matters between the brick¬ 
layers and plasterers, the cslltor of the IJrlcklayc'rs and Mu.sons’ Journal, 
Novendier, IIKKI, said: ‘ The agreement remove from the tratUcunlon move¬ 
ment a Jurisdictional dispute that has lnv(dve<l the hulldlng industry for over 
30 years, and which has not only Ihh'h a scairce of gnait loss to the journeymen 
tlnamially, but has causeil most vexatious delays In building operations, and 
consequent financial loss to employers and to the building public, the latter 
being Innocent parties to the troubh' and ix'rfoctly helpless In providing a 
remedy for Its correction.’ 

“ Prof. Commons, In a study <d' the New York building Industry, has this 
to say: ‘Building construction was continually Interrupted, not on account of 
lockouts, low wages, nr even employment of nonunion men, but on account of 
fights between the unions. The friendly employer who hlrtsl oidy union men, 
along with the unfriendly employer, was used as a club to hit the oiiposlng 
union.’ 

“Ill 1911. In the city of Chicago, the grim proplu’cy of President Compers 
was actually fulfilled In the bitter Jurisdictional wars fought by rival unions 
In that city, In wtileh paid thugs and gunmen turmsl the streets of Chicago 
Into a condition of anarchy, anil In which, as a mere Incident from the union 
stnndiKilut, millions of dollars of construcibai work remained idle, with a re¬ 
sultant loss to owners, contractors, and the business iuterests of the city be¬ 
yond possibility of ineasuroment. 

“ It remains to .say that in spite of the efforts of union leaders Jurisdictional 
disputes have Increased rather than dimlnlsheil. Twenty-two disputes, in¬ 
volving great International unions with their thou.sanils of locals, came before 
the executive committee of the American Feileratlon of I.abor In 1914, as 
against the 19 mentioned by Dr. Whitney In 1998. Perhaps it Is not too much 
to say that the chief concern of the labor lender In this matter has been 
over the danger to the organization If.self, rather than the Injury and damage 
done to others. However this may be. It remains true that these wars among 
the unions, in the carrying on of which every obligation to outside parties Is 
Ignored and vlolateil, have increased with the Increase In the extension and 
power of the closed shop. It Is the desire of the particular union to Increase 
Its spoils under the closeil shop, which furnishes the reason for the dispute, 
and It Is the power of the union under the closeil shop which enables It to 
thus Ignore the rights of the rest of society with so little fear of reprisal or 
punishment.” 

I quote again from Dr. Stockton’s pamphlet 
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Ctialrman Walsh. 1 won’t ask you to do It now, but have you some of Dr. 
Stockton's conclusions drawn? 

Mr. Dbsw. They are here, and I will submit the whole pamphlet In evidence. 
If you wish. 

Chairman Walsh. I have not read them; I trietl to quickly, and could not 
do It and listen to you at the same time, but at the end plea.se epitomise them, 
but not now. 

Mr. Dbew (continues reading). “Dr. Stockton says; ‘More than the closed 
shop Is Involved—employer.s In wasteful Jurlsdhth>nal disputes In whh'h they 
have no concern. Where there are no closed shops such disputes would be 
robbed of all their bitterness.’ 

"The closeil shop, when established, also leads to arbitrary and reckless 
conduct on the port of labor leaders, and disregard for the rights of others. 

“I quote from a panqthlet In the same Johns llopkins fuiverslly series. 
Dr. F. E. Wolfe, entitled ‘ Admission to Anierlcitn Trades t'nhms,’ on page 173: 
‘When a trade-union by a thorough organization ohtalits eomplete cotitrol of the 
workmen within its Jurisdiction, Its iHisltlon may become datigerottsly ]s)werful. 
Such a union would be enabled, through the enforcement of the closeil shop 
and prohibitive requirements for admission, to restrict the fritedom of labor 
and capital in the indtistry. The wisdom of Intrusting such great istwer to 
unregulateil privitte associations Is questioned because of the liability of Its 
abuse by short-sighted leaders.’ 

“ If the necessity for some protection on Ihe part of the rest of society against 
the aggression of powerful industrial combinations pttrsulng these militant 
practices and policies has been made clear, and If the cotirts of law affmsl no 
adequate remeily, we come to the point of Inquiry ns to what courts and what 
rules of law furnish any such protection. Such courts we litiil to be the courts of 
equity, and the prlncliiles of law in which are found tin; lltnlts and restrictions 
upon the conduct of men itctlng In combination are fottnd to liato their basis in 
the common law of con-splracy. 

“It Is the jtrltnary function of a court of cspiliy to tai;e cognizance of case* 
In which there Is ito adeqttate remedy In a court of htw. The cotirt of equity 
looks forward rather than backward. When unlawful Injury Is threatened, for 
which. If Inlilcted, the Injured party would have no remedy at law which would 
compensate him priqierly, the court of equity will Interfere liy its writ of 
Injunction to prevent the Inlllctlon of that Injury. Anotlier most vital distinc¬ 
tion betweet) law anil equity practice Is that the court of isiuity deals with tlie 
individual rather than his property. Its decrees are In the form of mandates 
dlrecteil to the individual pi'rsons and directing them to do or to refrain from 
doing certain specilic things; while the Judgment of a court of law on the other 
hand culls for the payment of money and Is enforced by levy upon priqicrty. 
It Is the natural and proper function, therefore, of the court of equity. In 
accordance with the purpose of Its creation, to Interpose Its protecting arm 
betweeti men who combine to unlawfully Injure others and those who are liireat- 
ened with such Injury. No new function or authority needed to be claimed by 
the court for this purpose. 

“It Is also clear that a greater and Increasing use on the part of courts of 
equity of this power of protection wouhl Indicate, not the development of any 
new functions, but rather the Increase In the need for sucli protection. Still 
further Is it clear that the entire power and authority of courts of equity ntst 
upon their ability to secure obedience from the itersons to whom their decrees 
are directed. If such obedience can not be securisl or enforced, the decrees of a 
court of equity become so much waste pui)er, and its power and Jurisdiction are 
meaningless terms. 

“The law of conspiracy, by which the acts of comtilnatlons are limited. Is 
exceedingly simple. A conspiracy Is a combination having an unlawful pur¬ 
pose or using unlawful means. A combination whose purposes or conduct 
comes within either branch of this definition comes under the ban of the law. 
Outside of this simple formula there Is practically no limit to what men In 
cmnblnatlon may do. 

“ So far as the methcsls or means employed are concerncil, any conduct on 
the part of a combination which would he unlawful for an Individual would 
likewise be unlawful for the combination, even though it were pursuing a 
lawful and even laudable, purpose. In general, also. It may be said that what 
would be an unlawful purpose on the part of an Individual would likewise be 
an unlawful purpose on the part of a combination. The law, however, goes 

SSSig'—S.tooc. 416,64-1—vol 11-43 
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further than this and makes unlawful on the part of combinations purposes 
which would not be unlawful on the part of an individual, and it may be noted 
that herein lies the basis of all the objections of organized labor to the law as 
It affects Its activities. 

“ In the eye of the law a combination is a separate and distinct thing from the 
Individual. It has purposes that are not those of any one individual but the 
common purposes of the combination. Its !ndivi<lunl members In carrying out 
the common pifrpose do not act on their Individual Judgment and Initiative, but in 
accordance with a common plan—the plan of the combination. The combination 
has much greater power than is represcnttsl even by the sum total of the powers 
of tlie Indlvldunls that compo.se it. For Instance, tlie 11 meml)cra of a football 
team, each noting Individually and all filhsl with the common purpose of advanc¬ 
ing the ball, would not accomplish much, but when they act together as a 
tralmsi football team, obeying certain signals and following certain formations, 
they gain irresistible power. And this simple rule ai)pllea equally well to Indus- 
trial combinations or to any other group of men acting together for a common 
purpose. 

“ This Immense increase tif power which comes wltli combined action brings 
with it greater responsibilities and In law is the basis of the principle tliat men 
may not do in combination all the things they may do as Individuals. 

“Said the Anthracite (loal Strike (lonuni.ssion In its report: ‘Oombinntlons 
are more than mere aggregations of the rights and powers of the Individuals 
composing them. They become new and powerful entities and factors for giK)d 
or 111.’ 

“Said Mr. Chief Justlw Harlan, in the case of Arthur v. Oakes: ‘An Intent 
on the ttart of a single per.son to Itijure the rights of others or of the ittiblic is 
not In Itself a wrong of which the law will take eognizatice, unless some inju¬ 
rious act be dou<‘ In the execution of tlie unlawftil Intent. But a combination 
of two or more persons with such tin intent and under circumstances that give 
them when so combined a powic to do an Injury they would not isrs.sess as ludl- 
vlduids acting jointly 1ms always been recognized as in itself wrongful and 
illegal.’ 

" It follows naturally from the fact that the action of men in combination Is 
in accorilauce with the plati and purpose of the conrbiualion that tlndr <'onduet 
as Indlvlditals Iiecomes colored anil impressed with the i hnracter of the common 
purpose, if Ihe purpose of the combination be unlawful, the action of tire Indi¬ 
viduals in carrying out tlmt purpose becomes uidawfrd. even thottgh ordinarily 
the things each oire may do, if done for an individual purpose, would be inno¬ 
cent. Much fallacy of reasoning comes from the refusal to recognize this prin¬ 
ciple. It is a comnron defense on the part of a combination, wiren calUsl to 
account, to point to the single. Isolated acts of its individual members anil to 
say, ‘The.se things are lawful.’ It is Ihe familiar complaint of organizisl labor 
that the writ of injunction Is used to deprive workmen of the right of free 
speech, free press, and oilier constitutionally guarantied rights. They complain 
that men are prohibited from walking the streets, from accosting others, and 
from doing other ordinarily legal and Innocent acts. All such claims In actions 
against combinations are, of course, bused on the refusal to recognize the prln- 
dple we have notial, namely, that what a man does in carrying out the plan and 
purpose of a combination Is Judged by the character of that plan and purpose. 
The effort, of course. Is to free men acting In combination from the responsi¬ 
bility that comes with comblneil as distinct from individual action. 

“ Of such an argument Mr. Justice Holmes, In the ca.se of Aiken v. Wisconsin 
(lf>5 U. S., 194), said: ‘No conduct has suclt an absolute privilege ns to Justify 
all possible schemes of which it may he a part. The most Innocent and consti¬ 
tutionally protected of acts or omissions may be made a step In a criminal plot; 
and if it is a step in a plot, neither its innocence nor the Constitution is sufB- 
clent to prevent the punishment of the plot by law.’ 

“ In the famous Danbury Hatters’ case Mr. Justice Holmes said of this same 
argument urgeil in defense of a national boycott: ‘ It Is suggested that the sev¬ 
eral acts charged are lawful and that Intent can make no difference, but they 
are bound together as parts of a single plan. Tlie plan may make the parts 
unlawful.’ 

“ Such an argument was likewise urged In the Northern Securities case—the 
case of a combination of capital rather than of labor. The Northern Securities 
Co. was lawfully organized under the laws of New Jersey. It began the pur¬ 
chase of stock in the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railway Cos., buying 
the stock in the open market and in accordance with all the forms of law. In 
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proceedings begun under the Sherman Act this company, the Northern Swurl- 
iAea Co., was dissolved by Injunction. The Injunction prohibited the wmpany 
from acquiring any more stock in the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Cos. 
and from voting the stoc-k it already owiietl lu those conuamies. It prohibited 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific Cos. from paying tiny dividends on 
their stock held by the Northern Securities Co.; but, as slated by counsel, each 
one of tliese things prohlblttd by the injuncthut wn.s In itself absolutely Innocent 
and lawful, and for that reason counsel uig<.sl that the coiubluallnn was lawful 
and that such acts c*oukl not be enjoined. 

“Said Mr. Justice Harlan: ‘If tJiere was a conibhiaiion or conspiracy in 
violation of the act of Congress l>elween tlie stockholders of the Great North¬ 
ern and the Northern PacUk* Co., whereby tbe Nortliern Securltie.s Co. was 
formed as a holding coriHiratlon, and \\lu*n*t»y Interstate cmniuerce over the 
lines of the constituent companies was retstniliiiHl, it must follow that the court, 
in execution of that act, and to def<*at the efforts to evaile It, could protdbit the 
parlies to tlie combination from doing the specific thing.s whlcli, Indug done, 
would affect the result denounced by the act. To say that tlie court could noi 
go so far is to say that It is i)uwerless to enforce the net or to suppress tbe 
illegal c<unblnati(ni.’ 

“Said Mr. Justice Hrewer: ‘Tlie prohibition of such u combination is not 
at all inconsistent with tlie rigid of an iinlividual to purchase stock. The 
transfer of the stock to the .Securities (.‘u. was a mere incident, the inuniaa' lu 
which the comhlmdioii to destroy cmnpetitiun ami thus unlawfully restrain 
trade was currh^l out.’ 

“It is thus clear that the a<ts of an individual In carrying out tin* unlawful 
piiriMises of a combination can not be judged us standing alone, but must be 
considered in relation t<» the common plan and must iKK'ome colored with the 
purpose of the comhinatiou. It Is likculse clear that this prln<’l[)le of law has 
not been calltnl into being for tbe special i)urp<»se of restricting <)r oppressing 
combinations of labor in their actlvUies, but that It applies equally to all ooin- 
biiiutioiis, whether of workmen or capitalists. Tho mere statement of the 
rule In the strong and clear terms above qnotiai should be sufllcient to answer 
any questions as to Its propriety, its fairness, and its absolute necessity. 

“In further consideration of tlie standard applhsl by law to the pnrpow‘s 
of combinations we come to the distinction drawn hy the courts between the 
combination and the individual so far as the lawfulness of pur]M)se Is con- 
cvrned. As a geiionil rule, the purp(>se of an individual does not affect the 
legal quality of his act. He may inliict nmllcloua Injury upon ntliers without 
incurring any legal lla!)l)ity so long as he carefully stays upon his own side 
of the legal fence. I'lie greater power of the comt>ination for injury and evil 
over that possi'ssed by the individual Is tlie basis for a distinction lietween 
them, and It is n fundamental principle that malice on the part of a com¬ 
bination constitutes an unlawful purpose, and that a combination inftlctlng 
malicious injury uikui others Is unlawful and a conspiracy. The conduct of a 
combination which results in ilanmge to others must have some profier motive, 
some legal excuse or justlfi<atlon, else It Is deemed malicious and unlawfn!. 

“ Said Mr. Justice Holmes, as a inemlier of the Massjichusetts Sni»renu» < kmrt. 
In the case of Vegtdabn v. (iunther: ‘ I agriK*, wliatever may be the law in the 
case of a single defendant, that when a plaintiff proves that several iieraoim 
have comblrwMi and conspired to injure his iiuslness, and have d<»ne acts pro¬ 
ducing that effect, lie shows temimral damage and a cause of action, unless the 
facts disclose or tlie defendants prove some ground of excuse or Justification. 
And I take It to be settled, and rightfully settled, that ilolng that damage by 
combined persuasion Is actionable, us well as doing it by falsebootl or by 
force.’, 

“In other words, Mr. Justice Holmes holds that a combination using even 
the Innocent methods of persuasion may ia* unlawful. If its conduct is without 
some legal excuse or justification.” 

And I might say at this isniit that Rir. r»r(»gory. In Ids testimony the other 
day, rather Ignored this particular prlndide in si^eaklng of the boycott. Of 
course, “boycott” is just a name or a descriptive term. If the boycott Is a 
combination to injure in a particular case, then It comes within this prin¬ 
ciple of the law that has been so clearly set forth—If It Is a combination to 
injure. If the boycott In some other case Is not a comhiniitlon to injure, tbe 
mere fact of Its being a boycott would not make It Illegal. [Continues read¬ 
ing:] “On the same point Mr. Judge Taft, in the famous”- 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you something in mind where a boycott 
would not Injure anyone? 
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Mr. Drew. I Jo not think, Mr. O’Connell, that simply withdrawing patron¬ 
age, although It Is clearly a boycott. Is unlawfully a boycott. I think-1 have 
a right not to trade with anyone. I think all the people in this room could 
have some cause of grievances against a storekeeper and agree not to trade 
with him; and I do not think there would be the slightest legal wrong. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would It not have a tendency to Injure the store¬ 
keeper? 

Mr. Dbew. Of course. I,ot8 of things all of us do every day In pursuance 
of our personal alms Injure others, though they do not give rise to causes of 
action. [Reading:] 

“On the same point Mr. Judge Taft, In tlie fatuous Toledo and Ann Arbor 
ease, said; ‘ Ordinarily when such a combination of persona docs not use 
violence, actual or threatenetl, to accomplish their purpose, It is diftleult to 
point out with clearness the Illegal means or end which makes the combination 
an unlawful conspiracy, for It Is generally lawful for the combiners to with¬ 
draw their Intercourse and its benetlts from any iterson’’’— 

That covers the imint you just rul.sed, Mr. O’Connell. [Continues reading;] 
“ * for It Is generally lawful for the combiners to withdraw their Intercourse and 
its benefits from any person, and to announce their Intention of doing so; and 
It Is generally lawful for tlie others, of their own motion, to do that which 
the combiners seek to compel them to do. Such combinations are said to be 
unlawful conspiracies, though the acts In them.selves and considerert singly are 
Innocent when the acts are done with malice, 1. e., with the intention to injure 
another without lawful e.\< use.’ 

“ What constitutes lawfid excuse or justification for the infliction of Injury 
by a combination of men? The courts, under different phraseology, have one 
general answer, and that Is legitimate self-interest. So long ns the acts of a com¬ 
bination are pronipte<l by a (leslre to secure hemdits for its members and not 
merely to Injure others, they are held lawful, even though incidentally such 
acts may cause great injury to others. Wlica, however, the infliction of Injury 
Is a direct and primary purpose, such purpose is held in the law to be malicious 
and the conduct of the comhiuutlon to be unlawful. To afford justification there 
must be a reasonable connection between the means adopted and the benefits 
to result. A remote or Intangible benefit sought for the comlilnation will not 
justify the Infliction of great and immediate Injury ui)on others. 

“The boycott Is the chief weapon of mwlern unionism and also characteristic 
generally of its spirit and methoils. Tlie discu.ssion of the boycott as a mere 
withdrawal of patronage is Idle and academic. When that is the extent of 
the boycott in any particular case, the patronage is simply withdrawn and 
nothing more Is heard about it. From such simple procedure the modern 
boycott has been developed into a very different ttdng. Said Judge Taft, In 
an early case (1893) : ‘Tlie boycott is a comhiuutlon of many to cause a loss 
to one person by coercing others against tlielr will to withdraw from him 
their beneficial business Intercourse from threats that unless tho.se others do so 
the many will cause serious loss to them.’ 

“Said the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission lii its report: ‘What is popu¬ 
larly known as the boycott (a word of evil omen and unhappy origin) is a 
form of coercion by which a combination of many persons seeks to work their 
will upon a single person or upon a few persons by comixdllng others to abstain 
from social or beneficial business intercourse with such lairson or persons. 
Oarrietl to the extent sometimes practiced In aid of a strike, and ns was in 
some Instances practiced In connection with the late anlhnrcite strike. It Is a 
cruel weapon of aggression, and Its use Immoral and antlswial.’ 

“It Is clear, then, that the boycott is a war measure; that its plain and 
avowetl purpose is to injure and (le.stroy. 

“ From the standpoint of purpose what is its excu.se or justification? A 
number of defenses In this connection have been urged. I am speaking of 
legal defenses and not economic. It has lieen said that the businests competi¬ 
tion between the uidon and the employer was sufficient to justify the boy¬ 
cott as a competitive measure. It has also been urgert that a larger compe¬ 
tition between labor and capital in general exlsteri, each striving for a greater 
share of the pnaluct of industry; that between them there is a natural con¬ 
flict of Interest: and that the union. In promoting the Interests of Its mem¬ 
bers In this larger cla.ss competition. Is justified In using such weapons as the 
Imycott. It is said that by the use of the boycott the union galas greater poWCT 
and instills fear and ix'spect for itself In the community, so that It Is put In 
a position where it can better assert and maintain its demands for Its own 
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membera as against the Interests ot the rest of society. Since, lliereforc, the- 
ultimate purpose is to benefit tiie union, tiie injury iutilcteU by tlie btiycott is 
dalmed to be Justified. 

Said Judge Tuft of this claim, in tlie case of Moore v. tlie Bricklayers’ Union 
of this point: ‘The right of the plaintiffs to sell tlieir material was not one 
which, in Its exercise, brouglit them into legillmute conllict wltli tlie riglits of 
the defendants to dispose of their labor as tliey cliose. Tlie conllict was brouglit 
about by the effort of defendants to use plalnlills’ right of trade to injure 
barker Bros., and upon failure ot tills, to use plaintiffs' cusliaaers' riglits ot 
trade to injure plaintitffs. Siicli ellort cun not tie in tlie bona fide exercise 
of trade, is without Just cause, and is therefore niallclous. Tlie Imniedlale 
motive of defendants here was to sliow to tlie Imildliig world wliat punish¬ 
ment and disaster necessarily tollowisl a defiance of tlielr deniaiids, 'I'lie re¬ 
mote motive of wisiiiiig to better tlielr condlliois liy the power so iieipiireil 
will not, as we think we have shown, make any legal Justification for de¬ 
fendants’ acts. We are ot tlie opinion that e\en if acts of this character and 
with the intent sliown in this case are not aclloiiahle wlien done by individuals, 
they become so when tliey are tlie result of coiahiiiatlon, liis'iiiise It is clear that 
the terrorizing of a coniimiiiity hy threats of exclusive dealing in order to de¬ 
prive one obnoxious member of means of sustenance will become both dan¬ 
gerous and oppressive.’ 

“ Said the Anthracite Uoal Strike Commission, in its report: ‘ It was at¬ 
tempted to defend tlie boycott hy calling the contest betwiHui employers and 
employees a war between capital and labor and piirsiiliig the iiniilogl(>s of the 
word, to Justify tliereby the cruelly and Illegality of conduct on the part of 
those conducting a strike. The analogy is not a|it, and the arguiiient founded 
upon it is fallacious. There is only one war-iiiakliig power recognized by our 
institutions, and tliiit is the tiovernmenl of the United States and ot the 
States in suhordiiiation thereto wlieii reiiciling inviision or suppre.ssing do¬ 
mestic violence. War between citizens is not to be tolerated, and can iiol, In 
the proper .sense, exist. If attempted, it is unlawful, and Is lo be put dowm 
by the sovereign iiower ot the State and Nation. The praitices \ihlcU we are 
condemning would he outside the pale of civilized war. in clvllizetl warfare 
women and cliildreii and the defenseless are safe from attack, and a code of 
honor controls the parties to sucli warfare which cries out agiilnst tlie boycott 
we liave in view. “Cruel” and "cowardly ” are terms not too severe by which 
to characterize It.’ 

"In accordance with the liroad ju-inciples noted, courts of equity have Inter- 
poscKl the protection of tlie writ of injunction against tlie boycott and its twin, 
tlie s.vmpntlietic strike, and also against tlie organized Intimidation and violence 
of the picket line and otlier familiar forms of coercion common to union warfare 
wlien usetl in iiartlcular ca.ses for unjustlfled attack upon olliers. Willi the 
growtli in tlie power of tlie militant union and wltli the Increasing use of tliese 
war measures has naturally come a greater iiissl for the exercise of tills power 
of protection. There has come also a delernilniHl and systematic etiort on tile 
part of closed-shop unionism to break down tills protective power of the courts 
of equity. 

“Tills effort has taken two general forms: An attack upon tlie courts of 
equity and a piilltical campaign to secure by statute immunity of labor com- 
blnntions from the operation of tlie prlnciiiles of the law of conspiracy. The 
attack Uixin the courts has been biller and iKTsonal, alleging discrimination, 
partisanship, venality, and usurpation of legislative aulliority. Tlie obvious 
design of the attack is to arouse general contempt and distrust for tlie dlgnltj' 
and autliorlty of courts of etpiity, and it lias been a<-compunlt>d not only by 
every form of vituperation and abuse, but by oia-n defiance. 

“ Said Mr. Spelling, then general counsel of the American Federation of 
Labor, speaking before the House Judiciary Committee of Congress, uisin an 
anti-injunction measure urged by the federation: ‘Now, I might recount to you 
at great length the abuses ot P'ederal courts in tlie matter ot sending fortli 
what may be proiierly called special legislation—that is, they usurp tlie legis¬ 
lative power and make an ex iHist facto law and crush and destroy one side in 
a labor dispute. They turn over tlie Judicial power Unit the Constitution and 
Congress has ^ven for other purposes. They turn tliat over to omJ side In 
a trade dispute where vital and far-reaching Interests are Involved, and that 
side employs it as an unfair, a crushing, and overwhelming advantage ngiiln.st 
what, despite its numbers, is the weaker adversary.’ • 

“ Said Mr. John MItebell, at an annual meeting of tlie National Civil Federa¬ 
tion: ‘ It has bedn the proud boast of the people ot our country, at least that no 
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citizen might be deprived of bis liberty except Ufwn the verdict ot a Jury, ot his 
peers. As the result of the indiscriminate Issuance of Injunctions, this feeling 
ot security lias lately been diasipated, and the American workmen now feel 
that their 8e<urlty has been jeopardized. • * • I wish to say for myself, 
and I yield to no one living In loyalty to this country, that If a judge were to 
enjoin me from doing something that I had a legal, a constitutional, and a 
moral right to <lo. that I would violate the Injunction. I shall, as one American, 
preserve my liberty and the llltertles of ray lample, even against the usurpation 
of the Fe<lcral judiciary, and In doing thi.s I shall feel that I am best serving 
the Interests of my country.’ 

"Said Mr. Mitchell In his Imok called ‘Organized l.abor,’ published In 1903: 
‘Moreover, when an Injunction, whether temporary or permanent, forbids the 
doing of a thing which is lawful, I believe that It Is the duty of all patriotic 
and law-uhlding citizens to g'esist, or at least to disregard the injunction. It 
Is better that half the workingmen of the country remain constantly In jail 
than Unit trial by jury and other Inallenuhle and essential rights ot the citizens 
of tlie Unltwl States be abridged, Impaired, or imllltled by Injunctions of the 
courts.’ 

“Mr. Mitchell says practically the same thing in his book on organized labor. 

“Mr. Samuel OomjsMs, preshlent of the American Federation ot Labor, iu 
connection with tlie injuix'thm souglit in tlie lluck’s Stove* & Uange case, in a 
Labor Day speech at tlie .lamestown Kxrs)Silion, said: 'An Injunction is now 
being souglit from tlie Supreme ('oiirl of tlie District ot (iolmnbla against 
myself and my colleagues of tlie executive council of tlie American Fixleratlon 
of Labor. It seeks to enjoin us from doing perfi*ctly lawful acts; to deprive 
US of our lawful and constlliiiional riglits. So far as I am concerned, let me 
say that never have I, nor never will I, violate a law. I desire to be clearly 
understood, that when any court undertakes, vvitliout warrant of law, by the 
Injunction priwcss, to deprive me of my |M*rsonal riglits and my personal 
liberty gunruntts'd by tlie Constitution. I shall have no hesitancy in asserting 
and exercising tho.se riglits.' 

“Tills jsjrsonnl delhince, Issued even liefore tliere had lieen any action of tlie 
court, was reiicated by Mr. (ionipcrs in a pulilic Interview, in vviiicli lie .said; 
‘When it comes to a clioice between tlie surrender of my riglits as a free Ameri¬ 
can citizen and violating tin* injunctions of the courts. I do not hesitate to say 
Uiat I sliall exercise my riglit as lielwtH'ii tlie two.’ 

“After tlie injunction was issued, Mr. Gonipers, writing olllclally as president 
of tlie FiKleratioiiist, the olliciiil organ of tin* .Viiieiican Fisleratioii of Lalior, 
said as to the rights of laboring men: ‘ Tiiey have a lawful riglit to do as they 
wish, all the Van Cleaves, all tlie injunctions, ail tlie fool or vicious oiaionents 
to the contrary notwitlistaniling. • • • iJnlil a law Is passed making It 

compulsory uism labor nieii to buy Van Cleave's stoves we need not buy them, 
we won’t buy tlieni, and we will persuade otlier fair-aiiniletl, sympathetic friends 

to coojierute with tis, and leave tlie lilameil tilings alone. Go to-vvitli your 

Injunctions I ’ ’’. 

This sounds a great deal like tlie statement of Mr. Anton .Tobannsen. 
organizer for the unions atlillated with the American Federation of lailior, 
made upon the stand here a few days ago. In fact, you cun not distinguish 
between the two. Mr. .Tobannsen frankly statisl tliut if he was enjoined from 
doing what he thouglit he had a legal right to do, he would violate the In¬ 
junction. 

As far as Mr. Johannsen Is concerned, I consider tlio chief signlflcauce of 
what he had to say lies in the tact that be siaike as representative of organized 
labor, oi'cupylng an ollielal laisltion with the nuion.s alliliateil willi the American 
Federation of laibor, and sent out by their authority as their oflicial spokesman, 
speaking to dllTerent liodies of workmen In this country, as an organizer 
afnilated with the American Federation of l.abor, and part of his olHclal duties 
Is to organize other unions Inlo the unions afllliated vvitli the American Federa¬ 
tion of Igibor. In other words, Mr. Johannsen sixike us the olbclal siaikesman 
of the American Fi'derattioii of Labor. 

Commissioner 0’Connei,u Before this conunissloti ? 

Mr. Dsew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkt.i. Sent here to do so? 

Mr. Dokw. I supimse he was subixenaed, but at the present time he is an 
organizer for unions affiliated with the American Feileratlon of laibor. Do 
you want to repuAute that? 

Chairman Walsh. You must not ask questions of the commissioners. 
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Mr. 08BW. Then I wlU withdraw that question. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say here that Mr. .luhannsen was subpmnaed as a 
witness, covering the general phase that you are subpcenncHl on. You are a 
member of.the American Bar Assotaatlon, and we <lo not ask you to speak for 
them. We don’t want any false Impression created here. 

Mr. 0BBW (continues readliiK). "The charaiter anil tendency of these utter¬ 
ances of tlrese leaders of organised labor recinlre no <-onmient In a community 
which rests upon a democratic government and in widch the riglils and llla*rtles 
«f each of us are vouchsafoil to ns only by ilie correlative observance of the 
rights and liberties of others. Such a coiniminity, of nairse, can not continue 
to exist us a democracy when one group of Us inemlwrs can sinn'essfully defy 
the rules and obligations connnou to all. it may be observed, however, that 
when such a group has reached a position of such jaiwer that Us siwkesinen 
and leaders feel able to defy and refuse obedience to llie ciants chargisl with 
the common defense of our rights and liberties, there la Indicated not u di¬ 
minished but an Increaseil nei'd on the part of the rest of us for protection. It 
is to be al-so observed that these men arc the respmislble lenders and teachers 
of millions of organized workmen. Ilatt their detiance and abuse of lair ciairls 
has been systematically contlnueii for years, and that If the ‘attitude of labor 
toward the law' Is at the naaaent chargisl with hostility, distrust, and Contempt, 
there Is no need to set'k further atleld for tin- reason therefor. 

“The entrance of the American b'erleratlon of Labor into |villtlcs had for 
Its chief causi* this desire to hreidc down and remove the protection of the 
rest of society against the acts of Industrial combitiations. The unions, of 
course, have asked for sanitary laws, <'hibl-labor laws, and other measures in 
the category of social atwl reaasllal legislation, but no measure of this klial 
wa.s Important enough to bring about a cmicerted labor movement In iH>lltlcs. 
The desire, however, to free labor combinations fiaan any restrictions upon 
the unlimited use of their power was considered vital and Imitortaut enough 
to warrant the systematic develoimient of the political isiwer of organizcil 
labor In city. State, and Nation. 

“ The changes asked have taken many dllTercnt forms, hut all of theta upon 
analysis disclose the one fiimlainentul purpose- of freeing labor combinations 
from the operation of legal rules and princi|ilcs by which the conduct of idher 
men in combination Is measurtsl. The chief elTort has bis-n to destroy or 
cripple the use of the writ of Injutictlon In labor cases. The demand for Jury 
trial In cases of cotitemid of court has this ntiderlylng purisise, for If ii court 
of equity may not punish fiU' dIsolMsIlence of Its deciws except after Jury 
trial. Its whole power and authority Is made dependent upon the action of a 
Jury, and 1 Juryman out of 12 wvmbi be In a iKjsItlon to nullify the decree of 
the court. The demnml that in labor cases any conduct on the part of combi¬ 
nation shall not Ite unhtwful unless the same (.■ondnet on the part of an Iddl- 
vldual wiaild he unlawful, is readily swn In the light of our previous discussion 
to destroy the foundation principle of the law of conspiracy. 

“The Sherman Act, of which so much has been heard, addetl the attempt to 
restrain Interstate commerce to the things It was unlawful for a combination of 
men to do, and It Is this provision which brought the union Into conflict with 
this law. The Sherman Act gave no Injunctive remedy to the employer against 
the union; It gave him no acllon at law against the union Itself. Under It, 
however, such damages as he <smld reiover against the individual members of 
the union for Injury suffererl through Its violation were trebled. The effort to 
take labor combinations from under the oi>eratlon of the Sherman Act Is a 
natural part of the plan to secure (heir immunity from all the legal rules which 
apply to other men. 

“ 'The many legislative proposals designed to secure privilege and Immunity 
for labor combinations neeti not be further gone Into. The rer-ent Clayton law 
seems of doubtful meaning, although It was suiqmsed and Intended to realize to 
some extent the demands of organized labor. .Should it prove disappointing, 
we are already advised that a more determined cuinpalgti than ever will be 
carried on to secure laws which will accomplish the ends sought. 

“One legislative victory, however, has been gtdiml of clear and unequlvo<-al 
import, namely, the provision in the sundry civil appropriation bill that none of 
the moneys appropriated shall be used In the prosecution of labor and farmer 
unions. This victory was the greater Inasmuch as such a provision In previous 
measures called forth the exercise of the power of veto by President Taft and a 
statement by President Wilson condemning the provision in principle. Bach 
provision is significant In that It defines unmistakably the poltlcal purjiose of 
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orBanizeO labor to be the securing of special legal Immunitjr and a license to do 
things which other men can not lawfully do. It Is signlilcant also as an accept¬ 
ance by our national administration of the principle of arbitrary class legl^ 
lotion. 

“And It is Important to remember in any discussion of this demand for special 
legal Immunity that those who make it speak In behalf not only of such unions 
as may be orderly In conduct and wise In leadership—and which, by the way, 
have no need for license to do whnt other men may not do—but they speak also 
In behalf of such organizations as the Structural Iron Workers’ Union, which 
retains Its national ollicers lu power even after their conviction of the greatest 
criminal conspiracy of the age, and in whose different locals at the present time 
may be found thugs and ex-convlcts as duly elected ollicers. They speak in 
behalf of those unions which waged civil war in tlie streets of Chicago without 
regard to the rights of others, and in behalf of that final conspiracy between 
the closed-shop union and tlie employers’ organization against the rights and 
Interest of the general publh'. The .Structural Iron Workers’ Union, the unions 
chiefly engaged in Jurisdictional warfare, and the unions generally to be found 
us parties to these combinations with employers, are members of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the represcmtatlves of tliat organization in demanding 
this legislation six>nk not oidy in Itehalf of these nnions bat in behalf of an 
extension of tln-lr iiower to do the things they are doing. 

“ What guaranties are offered that such legal Immunity and siteclal privilege 
will bo well and wisely used'' The rcH’ent history of the activities of the mili¬ 
tant clo.sed-shop union under the present status of the law afford.s no comfort on 
ibis score. Mr. Oompers has testitie<l before this commission that the American 
Federation of Labor has no power of control over its alllliated unions. We have 
noted the Inablllly of tlie federation to adjust or control Jurisdictional wars. Mr. 
(lompers’s own great personal Inlluence lias tieen brought to bear in many such 
cases without results. Even the power of expulsion from the feileration is not 
u.sed in cases where unions exceed all rules of legal conduct, for after the con¬ 
viction of the executive board of the Ironworkers’ union, Mr. Gompers an¬ 
nounced that tliat union would be retained us a member of the federation and 
would be sustained and strengthened. Forgetting some of the unwise utter¬ 
ances of the national labor leaders who seek this legislation and granting them 
possessetl of wisdom and prudence and resiss t for law, still under the loose char¬ 
acter of the organization of the federation, and wltli its luck of control over 
aflillatetl unions an accepted fact, what is the conclusion? Simply that reckless 
and lawless organizations, under reckless and lawless leaders, will, through the 
legislation demandisi, be given greatly Increased ability to use the immense 
Itower of their combinations for purposes of oppression, selfish ambition, civil 
war, and plunder of the public. .Sliould not increased rather than diminished 
legal responsibility be sought by the labor leader who is really wise and far- 
seeing? 

“ The first of the special toiilcs assigned to me under the general heading is 
‘The attitude of the courts in labor ca.ses.' it has been placed at this point 
in discussion because all that has been said on the other toiilcs set'ius logically 
to be preliminary to its proper consideration. The principle and remedies 
which apply to labor combinations and their conduct and the functions of the 
courts in their ailministration are found to lie precisely the same wltli respect 
to combinations of labor as to combinations of other classes of men. In the 
administration of the law, it Is I be fundamental duty of the court to look with 
Impartial eye upon the litigants before It. It has, proiierly speaking, no at¬ 
titude, for the very term ‘attitude’ implies discrimination. It is a tribute to 
the success of the organized attack upon our courts « hlch we have noted that 
such a phrase as ‘ attltuile of tlie courts In labor cases ’ could have lieen formed, 
or such a topic be considertHl of enough seriousness to warrant its being em¬ 
bodied in the official program of this commission. 

“The charge that our courts have unfairly and in a partisan manner ad¬ 
ministered the laws of the country in labor cases rests only upon the constant 
statement and restatement of those whose effort Is to avoid the equal enforce¬ 
ment of law. Such statements have been challenged time and time again in the 
halls of Congress and elsewhere, and never has anything in the nature of sub¬ 
stantial eviilence been offered to sustain them. To enter upon a defemte of 
our courts against such reckless, vague, and unsubstantiated charges is be¬ 
littling to the courts themselves. That the thousands of our Judge.s, Federal 
and State, scattered over this country from one end to the other, unknown to 
one another personally, should by some hidden and occult process arrive at a 
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nrntoal nnderstandlng and purpose to discriminate against organized labor in 
the administration of law is a self-evident absurdity, and yet the great liulk 
of our decisions, both National and State, sliow a general nnlforinlty Iti the 
Interpretation and application of the principles of the law of conspiracy as 
applied to all combinations, whether of labor or of capital. Tile fearless en¬ 
forcement of law and the denial of special and unequal consideration to labor 
combinations as compared with other combinations constitutes tlie ‘attitude 
of the courts,’ which is the real basis of complaint. 

“A brief study of that mucli-used union term ' unfair ’ will lie illuminating 
in this connection. Any person or company or isdlilcal party or legislative 
body which refuses to grunt any demand of organized labor is culled ‘ unfair,' 
no matter wliat tlie nature or cliaraeter of the demand. My first experience 
with this phase of unionism was as counsel for an undertaker who refusoi the 
demand of tlie teamsters’ union to cease from patronizing a certain team owner, 
who, by the way, happeniHl to be a wblow. In onler to compel the undertaker 
to cease from securing carriages from the widow for l>ls funerals he was suli- 
jected to a bitter boycott and Ids funerals were stoned and In some Instances 
stopped by union pickets. The local preshlent of tlie teamsters’ union assuriHl 
me that the undertaker had bwii put uiam the ‘unfair list,’ and that the war 
against him would continue until he ceased to deal with tlie ohJiMdlonable 
widow. So, also, the storekeepers wlio furnislii'd provisions to families who 
were under the bun of tlie union in tlie coal fields during the antliracite strike 
were placerl upon the unfair list of the union and tliemselves siibJectiHl to a 
boycott described by the coal strike commission ns ‘ antisia'inl, cruel, and 
cowardly.’ In the city of San Francisco, tlie bricklayers’ union has a rule 
providing that contractors sliall pay into the union treasury one-lnilf of 1 
per cent of the contract price of work where brick is used. The contractor 
who refuses payment becomes unfair and sutijcctod to all tlie coercion of 
strikes and boycotts until tlie payment Is made. I liavo In mind the case of a 
man who was expelled from one of tiie great national unions becau.se ids wife 
unknowingly took in ns boarders some oiieii-slioii wiakiiK'ii. His iiilscriilile 
and abject letter to tlie national executive lioard of the union asking for re¬ 
instatement on the ground that he could not get employment and was in 
desperate clrcumslunces was rejected. The man was ‘ unfair ’ to orguiilztsi 
labor. 

“ The legislator who refuses to pledge lilmself in advance of election to the 
legislative program of organized labor Is unfair; the aldi'iiiiaii or sii|«Tvlsor 
who refuses to assist In the giving of all public work to eslablishmeiils favored 
by the union is unfair. Tlie word ‘ unfair ’ in union parlance has gained a new 
meaning. The closed-sliop union knows no neutrals. It classes as unfair and 
as enemies ail who refuse unquestioning obedience to its demands without 
regard to how vicious, unreasonuble, unsocial, or uneconomic those demands 
may be. If a business man having no dealings or dispute with organized labor 
becomes unfair because he will not at Its demand engage In a boyi'ott of some 
one who has come under Its ban, and if a public olllcer or legislator becomes 
unfair when he will not violate his oatli of ofllce by administering that ollice 
in the special lnteri>st of organized hilior. It can readily be seen what is the 
real meaning of the charge of unfairness ns applied to our courts. It Is 
obvious that a fearless court in lalior cases would almost Inevitably be called 
unfair, for the even lioldlng of the scales of Justice is ‘ unfair ‘ In the opinion 
of litigants who eherish such views and conceptions. 

“In the discussion thus far civil courts and civil remedies liavo l>ecn the only 
ones considered, but much that has b(>en said ns to tlie attitude of orguntzed 
labor toward tlie rest of society and toward tlie law linds equal application in 
the administration of the criinlrml laws in cases growing out of labor matters. 
Here, also, in ca.ses of convictions for crimes committed in the Interests of 
organized labor we find the same charges of unfairness against the prosecuting 
officers and the courts. The fact that the trials of such cases are always Jury 
trials and that one of tlie inslsient objei’tlons by organized lalior to courts of 
equity has been the lack of Jury trial seems to make no difference. A result 
unsatisfactory to organlze<l labor in any court appears to be all tliat is neces¬ 
sary to bring forth the claim of discrimination, unfairness, and persecution. 

“ It Is natural that the minor courts and local police and prosecuting ofllclals 
should be more or leas sensitive to this attitude of organized labor, espei-lally 
la view of its iwlltical activities. Such local officials and courts, generally 
with short tenure of office and desiring reelectlon, would, even with the best of 
Intentions, be caiyful not to incur the displeasure of a strongly organ Izeil po- 
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Ilticul gi'DUii of till! community. When such local officials, however, are not 
governe<l by the heat of Intentions, as sometimes happens, cases may be found 
of an actual breakdown In the administration of the criminal law, so far as 
cases Involving labor matters are concerned. A union business agent, writing 
In to the national headquarters of his union during a period of strenuous 
picketing on the part of the union, says: ‘ Some of our members had been 
arrested once or twice for a little skirmish, which we succcetled In getting them 
out of. • • • The police court judge said, “ For God’s sake, don’t come 
around again with the bunch, or I will have to do something,” but at the same 
time he Is In our favor.’ 

“A member of the national executive hoard of one of the national unions 
affiliated with tlie American Federation of l.abor writes to a brother member 
as follows: ‘ I met this Miller on the .street lust nigiit and had some wortls with 
him, which brought it to blow.s, and I hit Idm, kno<ked liim down, and his head 
hit a post. I was arrested and cliarge<l witli a.ssault and battery.’ 

“ In a later letter ho says: ‘ I inive liired a eou|)le of witnesses to testify that 
Miller struck me lirst. Trtisting I will be able to get out of It without'a jail 
sentence, and with klml itersonal regarils,’ amt so forth. He again writes: T 
arrlviHl here this morning and went to court. A friend of mine had already 
seen the Judge In the case, and the judge told my friend to have me plead 
guilty to simple assault and he would defer the sentence until Monday, ns this 
Miller and WlKson leave here Saturday, and they won’t know what the jmlge 
sentence me. It Is all fixed so I will not recehe a .lull .sentence.’ And ilnnlly 
he writes: ' I was sentenced yesterday for the sum of .f:!.") or III) days. This was 
the best my fi-leud could do in the case. I hud very near the whole city hall 
behind me, as this Wilson was certainly trying to get me the limit. Miller had 
a silver plate put In his head. I don’t think he will scab for a while.’ 

"Cases, too, may be cited where the regular sirong-.'irm men of certain 
unions. In siilte of criminal rei-ords and after a long semes of a.ssanlts, have 
been let off on conviction by local magistrates with either a suspended sentence 
or a small fine. After the arrest of the McNamaras at Indiiinapolls there fell 
Into the hands of the local State pmsecuting attorney a mass of documentary 
and other evidence Involving the other nidional officers of the union, as well as 
being of great importance in the triid of the McNamara cases at Los Angeles.” 

I would like to state to the c<umuission at this ))oinl that that evidence was 
found In a vault of the Ironworkers’ union In the basement of the American 
Life llullding, which vault was ois’ued under .search warrant primarily Issued 
for the jmrpose of searching foi- dynamite. It was not seized from the officers, 
but taken umler due process of law iu)on search warrant, 'riiat is in nnsw'er 
to a statement Mr. .Tidiannsen made. IC'ontlmies reading:] 

“ This Stale pr<).se<\ilor, however, not only neglected and refused to take any 
action toward the prosecution in the State courts of the parties Involveil, but 
successfully opposed the nsjnest of the Los Angeles court tliat Imirortnnt evi¬ 
dence lie turned over to that court for use In the M<'Namnrn trials. He even 
went so fur us to announce itubllcly that the letters and records of the Iron 
workers’ union would he returned, and otdy the Intervention of the Federal 
court preveuted this disiwslthm of this mass of criminal evhlence which later 
formed the basis of the Federal prosecution and trials. This prosecutor’s 
‘ fairness ’ to organized labor resulttsl in Ills return to office at the next elec¬ 
tion. In cities where the closed-shop union Is powerful, the frequent break¬ 
down of criiidnal law In labor cases is notorious and of common knowledge. It 
is tmrt of the accepted Industrial conditions of the locality, for the inahlllty 
to puulsh lawlessness committed In labor disturbances becomes a fact of seri¬ 
ous importance In tlie ronslderatlon of labor questions, and so Is proiterly 
termed ‘an Industrial couditloii.’ 

“ If the basic elements and influenees In the general question of the relation 
of organized labor to our laws, civil and criminal, have been made at all clear, 
little more-need be said la the discussion of the next subject assigned to me; 
that is, ' Protection of life und proiierty during Industrial disputes.’ That life 
and property will be endangered either by organized effort or by the Individual 
acts of men In the heat and frenzy of Industrial conflict goes without saying. 
That It Is the primary duty of Government to preserve the peace under such 
conditions. w’iOiout respect to any other or ftirther consideration, also goes 
without saying. That local officials charged with that duty under the Influences 
we have noted will often evade or willfully refuse Its performance Is also 
clear. 
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**Sald a boslaess asrent. writing to the officers of his national union: * There 
are 9 scabs working nnU 21 deputies watching them all the time, sworn In by 
the marshal. ♦ • • Sheriff Carey • • • refused to give them any sup¬ 
port, and told them he was a card man himself (which he is). 1 was up to see 
him tOHlay and he told me to tell the fi‘Hc»\vs if they got* into any trouble to 
have their buttons on and he'd plncli the otlier 

“Aside from the Intluenoe of political pr<‘ssuro and fear, there are n sur¬ 
prising number of i)oli<*emen, sheriffs, and even <‘hlefs of i)oliee In tlds nnintry 
who are members of unions and who have a direct |M>rsonal synipatliy in such 
cns(*s. It is fair to state, however, that tliere are < hi«‘fs of i>ollc(* lioidli»« union 
curds who have been fair and fearless in the enforcemei\t of law and order la 
troubles growing out of labor disputes, 

“When the einjdoyer in time of lnlM.»r trouble is imuble s<M'ure adtHpiate 
protection from tlie regular autliorities. It luKiunes not oulv a nctt^ssity Imt a 
duty for him to take Muh measures as may be at liand Ibr such protection. 
Such m^cessary course is to he de(*ply regriatod, hut tlie resiH>nsil»llii> for it 
rests solely uixm tlu>se who fall In the iMMi'ormance of their duties as pnhlle 
offie<‘rs. The employer in sm h cases must rely \ipon such liinMl meicenaries 
us he can tind in the market for sm h men, and with the greatist of care ilu're 
limy become includt^ti among these hinsl agents vicious and eNcn crlmitial 1 mm“S 
of men. The successful opposition of organizetl labor to such State bodies as 
tlie Pennsylvania State ConsialHilury timi to the Slate Militia generally, and 
to the use of the police authorilies of oui* citi(‘s for protection in tnm‘ of lalxu* 
trouble, will, of course, dins tly tend to Incrt'ase the e\lls which lane grown 
out of the hiring of tlie armed guard by the emplo.xer. 

“The attitude of tlie plumliers vis<*d Is slmwu by this quotation from Mr. 
Wolfe’s pamphlet, at page 117: ‘ Sim e the pliimhers lane forhhhhMi any 
nieml^ers to enlist in any military organization niulcr p<‘nally of expulsion.’ 

“The whole interest of tlie employer lies in llu' maintenance of |K‘ace ami 
not in the provoking of violence. So far as tie he will pul men in charge 
of his property upon wluise charachu’ and discroium he can ndy.” 

That is a matter of common sense. Perliaps y<ui will remeiiiher that. Mr. 
Johunnseu said that a man who would hire a gunman, or <*rlmlnal t.vjM* of man, 
for tlio piii‘i>ose of inciting violence or d<*lng any other criminal act, was a 
“chump,” as he expresseil it; in otlier w'oials, lh‘ was foolish to put himseli In 
tlie power of sucli an indivhlual. |(’ontinues reading:] 

“From every point of >le\\, the logic of the siluatlon as well as tin* history 
of actual fact must acquit the enqiloyer for the chief resp<MiKildllty for such 
unfortunate results as come In some cases from the use of private guards. 

“ J'lie Inst of the siMTiol topics sissigii»Ml me is “Slate and hederal ai'llon in 
lalMM- disputes.’ I shall not attempt to go extensively into Die whle field 
opened up by this question, hut will confine myself to om' or two matl<‘rs which 
have come within tlie range of my js*r''onal exi>erience and oiiservatlon. The 
action or mniactlon of the State authorities at Indiaiuiiiolis in tlie dynamiti' 
cases, socalled, ha.s already b<M'n mentioned. It must be said of the r><‘partment 
of Justice at Washington tliat at different times ami umler different adminis¬ 
trations it has also shown exceeding riluctance to Institute action against labor 
combinations charged with tlie vhdatton of Fisleral law'. In the writer’s ikt- 
sonal ex|>ei'ience se\t*ral ri'ijuests for the institution of •^ucli iii'tion, based upon 
evidence wldch later proved suniclent to sisure disrtvs in actions in.stltutcii by 
private litigants, have bt'en refus(Nl. likewise a formal re<iin*st to tlie r>ei)art- 
nieiit of Ju.stlc*e, made long before the arrest of the McNamara brothers, and 
asking that the Investigating nia<*hinery of tlu* Government Ix' employed to 
secure evUlence for the prosecution of the criminal conspiracy agaiiist the com- 
IMiides whose work was being constantly dynamited, w'as refiistsl, although even 
at that time there was ample evidence that the activities of the officers of tlie 
ironworkers* union w*ere .studi ns to make tliut organizarlon an unlawful com¬ 
bination under the Sherman Act In all fairne.ss, however, It must he added 
that the Department of Justice under Mr. Wlckershom. although at first re¬ 
luctant to take action in tlie dynamite ciist*s on the ground tliat State action in 
those cases had already been instltuterl, still when convInecHi by the evidence 
produced that Federal crimes had been committed and further convinceil that 
the action of no single State, even If undertaken ami prosecuted In good mlth, 
would be able to deal effectively with all the ramifications of a great national 
coi^Iracy, moved promptly and effectively. From that time there can be mffh- 
Ing but the highest praise for the thorough, able, and unpartlsnn action of the 
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Government authorities In these cases, both under Mr. Wlckersbam’s direetin,. 
und under the ilirectlon of his successors in office. 

“The action of another nrm of the Government—the Department of labor- 
in the cam of a recent strike of the boiler makers’ union in Oklahoma, hardiv 
measures up to this st.-in-Jard. A group of companies engaged in tlie erection 
conducting their work under a closed-shop agreement 
with the boiler makers’ union. In the Oklalionia field the question of work was 
such that the union could not supply sufficient workmen. Becognlzing the 
va ue of Its closed-shop monopoly, it refused to admit new members to tlie 
union, but Instead adopted a permit system by which permits to work were 
iS8ue<i to nonunion men on condition that the man receiving such permit should 
pay 10 per cent of his wages into tlie union treasury, and payment of this 10 
|wr cent was enforced by tlie simple method of coiniiclllng tlie contractor to 
d^uct it from the wages of tlie, permit men and to turn it over to the union 
rhls tax did not even secure the iiermit man in ids job, for if a union man at 
any time became out of work, tlie rules of the union provided that a permit 
man must be discharged to make a place for liini. In other sections, also, the 
individual members of this group of contractors were subjected to strikes and 
nil sorts of high-handed and arbitrary coiiiliict on the part of tlie union agents 
In violation of tlie trade agreement. As a result of all tills a number of these 
contractors allied tliem.selves togetlier and formed the American Erectors’ Asso¬ 
ciation, and placed their work in the. ttklalionia field and elsewhere upon an 
open-shop basis, making no change in wages or hours or other conditions, but 
simply refusing to aequiesie longer In the closed-sliop control of the union. The 
permit men were employed direct and paid tiielr full wages, without any 10 
per cent deduction, und there were so many of them that tlie work of the 
contractors was well mamioil from the beginning. The union called a strike, 
resorting to picketing and violence, and when in a few weeks it was apparent 
that the strike was a failure, recourse was had to the Deiairtment of Lalior. 

“Mr. Joiin kiollitt, former iiresideiit of the hatters’ union, as the representa¬ 
tive of becretary Wilson, met witli the niemiiers of the American Erectors’ 
Ass.iciatlon at I’ittshiirgh on Alarch 0, 101.1. He stated that ns a representative 
of the Deiiartinent of Ijabor lie had InvestigatiHl the situation ami found that 
the charge of the contractors of breach of contract, the unfair action of the 
union agents, and tlie nialnteiianco of the vicious iiermlt svsteni were all correct 
He said that the union It.sejf had adiiiilted these things. ‘The remedy which as 
a representative of the liepartment of I.abor, he suggested to tlie contractors 
for this condition of nll'airs, was that instead of individual agreements between 
the contractors and the union, the American Erectors’ Association should enter 
into a closed-shop agivenaiit with the union, linohing, of cour.se, the placing 
of tile union hack In the same position of power and control as it previously 
occupied tind involving also the discharge of such of the employees of tlie con- 
frrtctors ns couUl not or wtnilil lUit iiu'iulH'rship in tlu* union. 

“ No question of wages or hours was Involved in this matter; no grievances 
presented for adjiistmetit. 'The only question at issue was wlietlier tlie con¬ 
tractors should renew their closisl shop agreement with the boiler makers’ 
union after that union liad admltteilly made a most unfair and vicious use of 
sucli.un agreement and had shown disregard of it by frequent violations. I 
lielieve It to be a fair subject of Inquiry on tlie iiart of this commission wliether 
it is a proiior function of tlie Department of Labor to exert Its power and its in¬ 
fluence In tlie assistance of trade unions to secure closed-shop contracts, espec¬ 
ially under such circumstances. The permit men wlio, under the open shop 
wore rellevcHl of the extortion of 10 per cent of tlieir earnings for the benefit 
of the union, were eager and willing to go to work directly for tlie employer 
What moral, or legal, or economic justification is there for the interposition of 
any of the machinery of a democratic government to prevent their doing this? 
Are not tliey, ns veil as the niemhers of the unions, entitled to the protection 
of every department of the (loverunient? Should not the Department of Labor 
In the proper exercise of its functions .seek out such instances as this in be¬ 
half of men oppressed by such vicious misuse of union power und relieve them 
tlierefroni, rather than to take the part of tlie oppressors when relief lias been 
obtained by force of other circumstances? 'riils case has been cited because 
there is and can be no dispute as to the facts, and it Is to be regretted that It Is 
typical of the general conduct of the Department of Labor in Its attitude In 
labor controversies.’’ 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. May I have that last page, please? 

Mr. D»ew. I have a stenographic report of Mr. Moffltt’s remarks to the 
American Erectors’ Association, If you wish It offered In evidence. 
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(The matter referred to above will be found among the exhibits at the end 
of this subject as Drew Exhibit No. 1.) 

(CMitlnues reading:] “In conclusion and with special reference to the de¬ 
mand of organized labor that it shall be the beneficiary of siieclal legislation 
exempting Its conduct from the limitations of legal rules which apply to the 
actions of other men, may I brlefiy refer to the attitude of organized labor 
toward unorganized labor? This question becomes inateriul because underlying 
all other justifications urged by organized labtir for special consideration is Its 
more or less tangible claim that It Is churgtsl with the iltvine mission of uplift¬ 
ing the laboring class as a whole, whether within or without Its ranks, and that 
In what It dot's It Is endeavoring to realize the high Ideals Involvetl In the per¬ 
formance of this mission. It Is the credit exteialed to this claim by the public 
which secures for organized labor a large measure of sympathy for Its efforts 
and pardon for Its mistakes and offenses. It la the spirit of our age that largo 
social and ethical considerations shall overrule oftentimes the strict uiqdlca- 
tlon of legal llndtatlons and restrictions. 

“But aside from all rhetoric, all pretentions, and all romantic conceidlons, 
what Is the real and actual attitude of the closed-shop union man to the out¬ 
sider?” 

Let us call Mr. Johannsen as a witm'ss. lie was at least frank ami without 
hyiiocrlsy. He said that the attltmle of orgatilzed labor wjis uncompromisingly 
hostile and bitter toward unorganized labor. |Continues reading:] 

“ We have also noted the attitude of the boiler makers’ union In Oklahoma 
to be that of plain, every-day idunder. Not only might the nonunion man 
work only by the payment of a tax to the nnhai, but he might not work at 
idl if s<ane union man wanted the Job. There Is iniK'h evidence before this 
comtnlssion showing a simihir use of the pt-rmit system In other trades and 
other localities. More than lhi.s, the close.l-shop union not only prevents 
the nonunion man from working at his trade, but through Its limitation of 
ii|)prontlces It prevents him from learning the trade at all In the first In¬ 
stance, thus practically sentencing him for life to the ranks of common, un- 
sktlhnl, unorganized, and uuorganizable labor. 

“ These things the union imm does, but one final fsict Is necessary to crown 
bis attitude toward his brother workers. Ho reser\es the right to comiM'fe with 
the outsider In the field of coimnon labor, while denying the outsider the like 
right ro comp<>te with him In his trade. 

“ If the closed-shop man finds himself out of work In his trade for any 
reason, does he. In return for the prohibition he has placed against the out¬ 
sider, consider himself morally bound to wait until he can secure work at his 
own tratle? Not at all. He promiitly t:ikes other work where he can g<*t It 
and thereby enters into competition with the common laborer. Here, then, 
we have the worker who is nailly ex])lolted—the comumn laborer. Eviwy one 
of us Is his potential competitor, for If the lawyer, or the doctor, or the mer¬ 
chant fall in his ptirtlcular calling, he finds the raidcs of common labor always 
oi)en to him. In turn, however, we find all avenues of itrogress to higher call¬ 
ings open to the common laixa-er ex<'ept tliose barrisl by the closed-shop union. 
It remained for organized labor, asserting tbe guardianship and protection of 
the common laborer as a r**as(m for special privilege and license, to be the one 
Institution In modern society wbii li ( loses tlie door to Its progress and at the 
same time retains for Itself the right to remain In active competition with him 
In his own field. , 

“ Let us look at these questions sanely without pretense or hypocrisy, work¬ 
ers have a right to organize for their selfish Interests .lust ns tiny other groui> 
of society has such right. They have the right to push those selfish interests 
as agains the Interests of tlie re.st of society, Itut by legitimate and lawful 
means. It is no reason for condemnation of a union that It seeks the advance¬ 
ment of Its members as against the Interest of outside workers. In consider¬ 
ing, however, the aiipiication of princi|iles of law to organized labor let It be 
frankly admitted that combinations of labor, combinations of capital and 
business, and Industrial combinations generally are actuated fundamentally by 
self-interest and may be expected always to do the things dictated by self- 
interest even though that self-interest may conflict with the Interest of other 
classes of society. Labor combinations, with the great power and wealth they 
have achieved and under clever and able leaders, have no need and no justifi¬ 
cation In the pursuit of their siiecial and selfish aims and purjioses for a sia-clal 
privilege or dispensation not accorded to other comblnalions of men.” 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell has some questions he would 
like to ask you. t 
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Commliislonei' O’Conneix. If you had to say, Mr. Drew, whether organized 
labor In its present capacity, with all the faults that you have alleged against 
it,, with all Its weaknesiM's and ramifications, would you hare It wiped out of 
esistence? 

Mr. Dbew. Not at all, Mr. O'Connell; I think that would be a very foolish 
thing to do. You may plant a tree out In your back yard, and because of Its 
location or the lack of proper training It may grow to be crooked. That don’t 
mean that you have got to tear the tree up and throw It away. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. I take It that Ihe general thought you have given 
to bring your mind to Its general criticism of organized labor that you must 
have given some thought as to what organized labor might he and how It 
should conduct Itself and how It should be organized. I am sure this commis¬ 
sion would and I would be Intensely Interc'sted to have your opinion, because 
(ft the specialty you apparently liave made of one side of the question, as to 
whether you have given thoiiglit to (he oHut side. 

Mr. Dbew. Mr. O’Connell, I am a firm belle\er in the organization of workers. 
I am a firm la'liever in collective bargaining. I think that notldng more 
effective could he done in tlte direction of realizing both of tho.se things than 
to get the unl<m movement of to-day hack to bedrock—a sound ecotuuuic founda¬ 
tion; to think a Utile more of the plowshari' and iierhaps a little h’ss of the 
sword. There isn’t any fair argument against a laboring man using this 
power, even in mililant uiethoils, using your people when Ihey are organized 
with all th(‘ dtsclpline of soldiers in war. I!ut Ihe trouble with that Is that 
you develop class con.sclousness, according to my luiml. along the line of organi¬ 
zation; you emphasize the strong arm of tlie urgauizalion .so much that the 
man forgets his own duties and rc.sponsibilities and strength ns a protluctlve 
factor in Industry. 

Now, I have rend through the different traile magazines of the country, In- 
cluillng the Pederatlonist, and 1 do not lind a word from cover to cover advis¬ 
ing the workingmen to increase their ellieieney or capacity or to eooiM'cate with 
the employer In securing ns great an output ns possible for the common result 
of Ills capital and their labor. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Probably the laborer believes (liere are now enough 
engagiHl In that work- 

Mr. Drew (interrupting). Well, I don't know; lalior Is tlie one great essen¬ 
tial to pro<luctlon: and if the laborer llmlls pissluetion or takes a .stand that 
limits prmiuctlon there is Just that much less in the pot for him to fight for 
a share of. 

.Commissioner O’Connei.i.. I understand you to say. Air. Drew, that you are 
a firm Udlever In organization, and with that in the riglit of bargaining? 

Mr. Drew. No sane, sensible person nowadays obJisUs to those conception.s. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i,. And you agree that we can not have collective 
bargaining without organization? 

Mr. Drew. Kxactly; exactly. Therefore, I tidnk It is a greater pity that 
the ability of organized labor to realize Its proper functions as a party to 
collective agreements should be .so handlcapited by a lot of these things that 
they do. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i,. Well, first, how are we going to have organization 
with the op{M>sltlon of employers, who employ tlie workmen, against organi¬ 
zation? How, then, can we have collective bargaining? 

*Mr. Drew, Mr. O’Connell, if you will go through Ihe great national Indus¬ 
tries of to-day that are upon the open-shop basis, you will find that they 
were once upon a closed-shop basis. Organized labor has collective agree¬ 
ments; had collective agreements with our people; (bey had collective agree¬ 
ments with the metal trades and founders. They developetl the strength to 
secure them and to have them in actual operation. Why have they lost them? 
I think that Is a very pertinent Inquiry. Why are industries that were once 
closed shop to-day open shop? 

Commissioner O’Connei.i., I think the answer Is that employers have com¬ 
bined for the purpose of declaring for what they called the open shop, 

Mr. Drew. But why did they do that If the agreement with oragnlzed labor 
was desirable, was right, was goial for the Industry, brought about an In¬ 
crease of output, brought about peace In the trade? There were no questions 
of competition among these men, because the great mass of employers In these 
industries were parties to tho.se agreements, so that each manufacturer waf 
competing on the same basis with others. Why did they get together to throw 
off the control of the closed shop? I can tell you why they did it with the 
Structural-Iron workers. 
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Oommfawtoner O’Oonneu- I tUInk you were with us lu Los Angeles during 
our hearingT 

Mr. Draw. Tee, sir. 

Oommissloner 0 ’Cokkki.l. And heard the witnesses of the lunnufaeturers of 
that city who came before our cumiulsslon? 

Mr. Deew. I did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And who declared they were running ojten shops? 
,. Mr. Dbew. Tes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. And that they had agrt'ed not to employ union 
men? 

Mr. Dekw. Yes. I want to say to you right now, and 1 want to say It 
publicly, ns I have said It privately, that I am not at all jirond of the par¬ 
ticular use which has been made of tbe oiteti shop in Isis .\ngeles. It la simiily 
evidence that we are all human; that no ela.ss can stand power without some 

responsibility. The excesses that we taanplain of on the part of II.. 

shop when It gets control, we find exem]>lllUsl there In the oiien shops when 
<nir employers got control. It all goes to show that no one of us, being 
human, can stand too much power without responsibility. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. You heard .Mr. Ihivenport, I think, Saturilay. In 
his opinion as to whether it would he beneficial eillu'i- lo the employee or to 
the employer for organizations of laboi' to incoriairatc. and his statemenl that 
he was unalterably opposed—Ihost' are not his words, but the intent, I think-- 
that If he was In tbe position of a legislator to do it. he would not vote in 
favor of It, nor If he was in a iiosilion to say so, would he say to them to In¬ 
corporate? 

Mr. riREW. We do not present a united front on that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Lawyers are not all ugreisl? 

Mr. IIbew. No, in the first jdace; and In the si-cond place, Mr. riaveniatrt 
haiipened to bring an action up In (’onnecih-ut where the Connecticut laws per¬ 
mit an attachment before suit, and also against a union where lher<‘ was a largi- 
number of individual memhers owning their own laaaes and some of lids 
world’.s gisaks. That made his action against the individual inendiers of the 
union a good and valuable asset, tienerally S|ieaUlng, that does not hold. 
Certainly It doc.s not hold wilb the slrin-tural-iron workers, many id' whom 
are a roving class, and do not own their homes and are scalteri'd all over the, 
country. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Then joii do not agree wllh Mr. Davenport’s 
opinion on the matter of incorporation? 

Mr. DiiEW. No. sir; not at all. 

Commissioner O’tJoNNKi.i.. Mr. Daveniiort exi)res.sed a new view to me In re¬ 
gard to the legality of strikes, or the ilk-gality of them; whether you heard It 
or not, I don’t know, but It struck me as a rather peculiar construction--as to 
strikes that might be consideri'd coercive, that would be Illegal; and I can not 
bring myself to an understanding of what strike would not la- coercive. Have 
you given that any thought? 

Mr. Dbew. Well, I touched u|H>n that in my statement by saying that a 
strike—a simple strlk»>—Just Ihe wilhdrawal of the na'inlsu's from employment 
was Just an appeal to the law of stipi)ly and demand and lait an apiieal to force 
and coercion. 

Commls-sioner 0’Conne;ll. Well, that waailil not he a strike in Ihe sense of n 
strike—Just the withdrawal from emiiloyinent? 

Mr. Dbew. Oh, yes; that Is a strike. If the men in my employ come to me 
and say, “ We want $.1 a day instead <if $4,” and I say. “ I will not pay It,” 
and they say, “Well, all of us will rpilt,” and they do quit, that Is a strike. 

Now, If that Is all they do, just to go away and cease emitloyment, and I 
can not fill their places, I have to go back to them and dicker with them and 
give them $5 a day If I can afford It. That Is a strike in Its simplest terms; 
and In the light of what we mean legally by “coercion,” there Is no coer<.'loa 
In It If you come to me and say, “ I want to buy your hou.se,” and I say, 
“ I want .flO.OOO for It,” and you say, “ I can only give you $!),000,” and I say, 
“ Ton can not have It until you come to my terms,” Just so 100 men may 
collectively bargain with an employer, and the law of supply and demand. If 
there is no coercion, determines the final terms of the bargain; but If men 
quit, and In addition to quitting they say to others who come to take their 
places, “ Ton can not work there,” and intimidate them from working, then 
the strike takes another step forward t and the law even permits the use of fair 
argament with the outsider. But when they go still further and say to the 
f 
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outsider, “ Here, this injury will happen to you if you take our places," social 
ostracism or violence, or whatever it may be, then there Is the further step 
that takes them over the line of the law. 

Commissioner CCoknei,!.. I am yet In doubt' as to the course; If you say to a 
man, " You have got to pay me $5,” and he can not get anyone for less, and you 
atm demand $5, you would not be coercing him Into paying you ?6 a day? 

Mr. Dbkw. Not legally coercing. When you come to terms that apply from 
a legal point of view It would not be coercion. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. And then I combine myself with others and do the 
same thing? 

Mr. Dkew. You had a perfect right to do It so long as you don’t combine to 
do Injury. A strike can become unlawful If It becomes a combination to Injure. 
A business agent goes to an eniplo.ver and says, “ I want $100," and the em¬ 
ployer says, " I won’t pay It; It Is graft,” and the business agent says, “ I will 
call your men out,” and he does it. That Is a strike for the purpose of Injuring 
that employer until he pays .$1(X) In graft to the business agent, and such a 
strike Is Illegal. It has no legitimate purpose or excuse, but It Is a combination 
to Injure, pure and simple. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. I would agree with you upon that. 

Now, supposing the men are working 10 hours a day and the business agent 
comes along and says, “Unless you reduce your hours to 8 I will call your men 
out and won’t let you get other men if I can prevent ’’ ? 

Mr. Drew. There Is nothing unlawful about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the pn|)er you read you dlscn.ssed the que.stlon 
of Jurisdictional dl.spules, and quoted from a number of persons, President 
Gompers anil others, as to this being one of the greatest causes of friction be¬ 
tween employers and employees, and friction between employees themselves 
In their organizations; that the fetleration Itself was unable to cope with this 
Jurl.sdlcthaial (iia-stion; that Instead of being tdde to reduce the number of 
them they showetl an increase; I think that is the sense of what you said. I 
think I can sitcak rather intelligently on tills subject. For more than 15 years 
I have been chairman of the committee during that lime that has had to do 
with Jurisdictional disputes; all of them have come before mo us chairman of 
the committee, and other committees of which I was a member, I think for at 
least 15 years, and maybe a few years longer. At the last convention held in 
Philadelphia, held last November, I think there were somewhere around 25 
cases before this commlttw; I tliink you said 24. 

Mr. I>REw. Twenty-two, I said. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. I think probably It was greater than that. 

Mr. Drew. One or two I was not certain of; I did not count them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But here is the situation: Two or three organiza¬ 
tions maylte have a dozen of these cases Interwonnd In various ways among 
them.selvca, a.s, for Instance, the stationary engineers’ organization, I think 
was Involved In six or seven of them. Now. there is not at the present time 
before the American Federation of I.abor or In the labor movement but one case 
of undecideil Jurisdiction, or unsettled jurisdiction of any great Import, and 
that Is a dispute between the carpt-nters and sheet-metal workers; the others 
are minor. And In ttie years gone by .some of tlie greatest dlfflcultles have been 
to straighten out by the fetieration In convention and by Its committees and 
mt'diatlon. methods fr)r the adjustment of these disputes. But here Is the dif- 
flculty: Over night the Industry changes somellmes; the entire method of manu¬ 
facture, or of material used in the construction of .something, Is changed In 
Its form, and we have never discovered—It has never been my experience In 
all these years that the employer attempts ever to give this changed method 
of work to a trade that la receiving a higher wage than the trade that was 
formerly doing It, but always trying to pa.ss the new methotl of performing the 
wofk, or new work, to a trade receiving the lower wage, and this causes the 
great friction between the organizations and the fight that has, as we all recog¬ 
nize, been most disastrous to all parties concerned, but In numbers and numbers 
of cases the employers themselves are wholly responsible for it. 

Mr. Drew. That Is true In some cases, Mr. O’Connell, but not In all, and that 
Is the reason why I cited the whole question of Jurisdictional disputes, and there 
Is nothing that will Justify In law or morals two unions In making war upon 
each other, and thereby doing Injury, not to the Immediate empIo.vec perhaps, 
but to the owner and the general public and to third parties generally who have 
no voice or Interest In the disputes. If organized labor can prevent a united 
ftiont for the purpose of carrying on an offensive warfare and enforcing Ita. 
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iigr«tt«its, It certainly has a right to do so. but It ought to settle Its own qnnr- 
rels Within Its own ranks and not Invaiie the rights o( the innocent puhlh' In 
this settlement; there Is no question about that. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. But the public, In as far as the employer Is con¬ 
cerned, Is not always the Innocent party. We have discovereil In a great many 
Instances that he Is the guilty party, and that some judgment on his part or 
cooperation on his part with that, the dispute might have heen avoided and the 
jurlstllctlon adjusted. Now, you cltial a wise In San Francisco where the brlcl!- 
layers entered Into an agreement with the brick employers’ assivlatlon whereby 
the brick employers’ association were contributing a certain fH>r cent of lh>‘ 
profits of their business to the bricklayers’ union. 1 think one-half of 1 pi-r 
i-ent, something like that. Now. the fact Is In that case tlait the brick manufac¬ 
turers entered Into an arrangement with the union to prevent tiie terra-cotta 
manufacturers from getting their material In to displaic the brick manufactur¬ 
ers’ material ? 

Mr. r>REW. It was part of the combination to control the whole intirket. 

Conimbssloner O'Oonnkix. And they did contribute some money to tbe brick¬ 
layers’ union, and I believi- when otir hearing was tln're, there was testlnamy 
that they ytere still doing it to priwent tlie terra-cotta mamifacturers’ from 
getting In. 

Mr. Drew. The way the bricklayers' tinion did was to pass a ruh“ anil make it 
a. part of their rules that every brick contractor siiotihl, whether he wished to 
or not, pay one-half of ] per cent to the hrlcklayers’ union, and there was itlaeiHi 
in evidence before your coimuissioii a number of receiiUs where such payment, 
was enforced by strike. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. The receipts that I saw were receipts through the 
secretary of the brick manufacturers’ association. 

Mr. Drew. No, sir; the bricklayers’ union. 

Coinmls.sloner O’Connei.i.. The rweipt from the bricklayers’ union to tbe 
manufacturer? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir; I have in miial a receipt from the bricklayers’ union for 
$40 from Brandt & Stevens, contractors, after strike had heen cnlhsl to enforce 
payment. 

Commissioner O’Connei.e, But the fact is there was no strike, no coercion 
shown, that the bricklayers compelled the brick manufacturers to pay them 
this mone.v? 

Mr, Drew, If brick manufaclnrers were a part of this illegal <'omhlnation, 
Ihi-y are as mucli to blame ns the unions. 

Commissioner (>'Co,nnei,i„ But the paper that you read before ns, thi're was 
nothing to indicate that tlie bricklayers were eoiupelllng the brick manufactur¬ 
ers to pay to them a certain raw ceni every month, without any quallflcatioii, 

Mr, I>REW, They were coniiielling the men that ereclisl the brick In the build¬ 
ings. This was forceil from the brick iuntractor. who didn’t care about it, but 
was willing to buy his brick anywIuTc he could get It. and If It was an atternjit 
between the unions and the mnnufaetiirers to control the market In San Fran¬ 
cisco It makes it all the more reprehensible. 

Commissioner ()’Cosinei,i,. II was a fight between the brick manufacturers 
and the terra-cotta people as to who.se material would go into the buildings. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Terra cotta or the concrete jieople? 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Both. 

Mr. Drew. I say for the bricklayers’ union to lend thera.selves to such a 
thing Is all the more reprehensible. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. It dmjsn’t relieve the employer? 

Mr. Drew. Bless your heart, the employers are the worst part of the combi¬ 
nation. They oftentimes are the ones that get them together. They use the 
closed shop of the union to swindle the general public. The bricklaying 
Industry In New York Is practically closeil—In New York and San Frandsco 
and Chicago—by deals between the employers and the unions, and the power 
of that rests upon the closeil shop as the power of the union and the ability 
of the union to prevent any outsider from getting labor In that particular 
market- I say that Is a misuse of the clo.sed-shop power of the union against 
the rights of the general public. 

Commissioner O’Conneel. Do we see any general criticism offered or pub¬ 
lished against the employers in their associations for entering Into these Illegal 
combinations? 
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Mr. Dmrvr. You will And our people criticizing them wherever they come 
together, end there are two court proceedings to dissolve such combinations 
now pending. We don't approve of It. We .say that is the ultimate crime of the 
closed shop, and it is the logical development of the closed shop. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEit. You cited or read from a communication that 
apparently had come to you, and I take it during the ironworkers’ case tlm 
business agents, writing to their officers- 

Mr. Drew. I have photographic copies of those letters If you want them. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. No ; I don’t want them. I Just want to bring It to 
your attention. Did you hear the ex-mayor of Altoona’s testimony before this 
commission last week? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir; I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the case of detectives or police officers—I 
think it was a constable he was called In Pennsylvania—beating up a business 
agent of the organization In Altoona very severely, and he was sent to the 
hospital, and after be got out of the hospital he went home and died. A man 
by the name of Gallagher; the gentleman that api)eared was mayor of the 
city of Altoona at that time; during some strike of the shopmen on the Penn¬ 
sylvania Eallroad. This man went away, and warrant was Issued, but they 
never caught him; and after tlie strike was over it was all settled, and an 
official of the Pennsylvania Railroad, tlie master mechanic at the Altoona 
shop.s—I don’t recall lii.s name Just now—called upon the mayor, with others 
present, and said he wanted to liave him come off of any further attempt to 
punish tills man who had run away from the court; and said that they laid 
fixed the Judge, fixcil tlie district attorney, and flxeti somebody else. Everybody 
was fixed but the mayor, and If he would come off the man could come back 
there, as his home was In Altoona, or in the country there some place, and 
everything would be all right; and the mayor said, “Very well; If everybody 
else Is agreeable, I am.” And the man Immediately showed up; he was there 
the next morning on the street. Does that not show that others have Influence, 
or try to have, with the courts? 

Mr. Drew. There is no question about that at all. I would not attempt to 
defend the acts of all the employers of this country, because they are human 
Just as the rest of us, and are going to fight their fights under the circum¬ 
stances In which they find them.selves at the particular times. And I would 
like to see some of the labor unions’ funds to back up, If they have evidence, 
such a charge of fixing courts; I would like to see some of your funds used in 
prosecution of cases of that kind. 

Furthermore, I would like to say now that I have been counsel before this 
commission, us you all know, for nearly a year for the open-shop employer, 
and I have never offered before this commission a line of evidence on the 
subject of violence. I am not particularly concerned with the features and 
incidents of war after war starts. War is brutual business; you must expect 
that you will have brutality and hatred and bitterness. My chief concern is 
with the cause that leads up to war before It begins, and not with the way 
they carry it on after it starts. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. In that direction, I don’t think you were with us 
when—In some of the western places, like Lead and Butte. However, the 
question that came uii before us was In various wuys and la quoted, that men 
should not be deprived of their liberty without due process of law and all 
that. It Is alleged here before this commission every place we have been that 
citizens are deprived of their liberty without due process of law and where 
courts are in operation ready to perform the functions of the courts and in 
disregard for the courts men are deprived of their liberty. Now, what Is your 
opinion, Mr. Drew, of that sort of conduct? 

Mr. Drew. There Is no excuse for either party to an Industrial dispute vio¬ 
lating the laws of the land, of course. There are no two ways about that 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, where Is the equity in the proposition? 
That is what I w’ant to get at. Where is the poor man’s equity? 

Mr. Drew. I don’t think It concerns the genesis of our discussion if we can 
not find equity In every case. Some people are born to the world, cripples. 
What compensation can there bo tor that? Some are feeble-minded. What 
compensation can there be for that? 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. In the case of men bom into the world cripples 
we train or educate; great surgeons grow up, and thousands of cases have been 
successful. 
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Mr.'DBBW. Sometlines the law of conipeueatlou seems to operate, does It not? 

ConUBlSsloner CCoitHBiJi It cures these Ills In nature; but there dots not 
seem to be a uhanlmoas <H>lnlOQ of the legal minds In our tiroes. There don’t 
seem to be any unanimity of construction. 1 asked Mr. Ouvenport the other 
day what he would suggest as a remedy for all these things that he was talk¬ 
ing abont, and he seemed to be a standpatter; he said nothing. 

Mr. Dnsw. Here Is the general proposition: The minute you have a law of 
universal application you will have Indlvldnal Instances where what appi^ars 
to be Injustice comes from the application of that law. The mtmite you try, 
however, to make a law to upjdy to each individual ca.se us It arlst‘8 you have 
need of all the functions of a court of equity. Furthermore, If you try to 
apply that law outside of some Judicial action you have chaos. You have each 
man a law to himself. Now, you have to take your choice hctween the two. 
It Is one of the prices we pay for not being perfect people and living In a 
perfect age, that the minute we make rules to govern ourselves of universal 
and general application there will be Individual Instances In which they seem 
to work out unfairly. That applies to the shopkeeper, the real estate dealer, 
the laboring man, and all the others. 

(knninlssioner O’Connell. The laboring man se<>ms to be the most helpless 
of all. The shopman, he has his shop and his gooils In his shop; they staial 
as a sort of guaranty for him—guaranty that his attorney’s fees will be paid— 
but the laboring man, he has nothing. He seems to be helpless. 

Mr. Drew. You show a regard for the laboring man outside of the ranks of 
organized labor that Mr. .lohannsen does not sisun to fisd ; and as to the lalxu'- 
tng man Inside of the ranks of organlzetl labor, he has ample protection. 

Commissioner 0’Connei,l. I am not speaking of that man, Itecnuse I think 
we have heard you say that there are millions ot men outside of organlztsl 
labor? 

Mr. Drew, Yes. What are we going to do with them? That la our problem. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am asking you now. What would you suggest? 

Mr. Drew. Yoti iH‘o|)1e ker'p them from learning trades and oiipo.se them In 
different ways wherever your Interest clashes with them. You ilon’t go out 
maliciously and attack a mtm; but where your Interests ctmiliet wllh the 
outsider in any way you light him. Where your Inleri'sts don’t conllicl you 
are iterfectly willing his comiitlons should he iniprove<l, the same as are all 
of the rest of us. Hut what are we going to do with him? Why slionld we 
fight or you fight for an ha-rease In union power from the (lovernment to get a 
man who may be getting 70 cents an hour. 7.'? cents an hour, and for an eight- 
hour day, when some of the.^e poor fellows have not even got a Job at a dollar 
and a quarter a <lay? There Is th<‘ prohlein. The employers and haulers ot 
labor organizations and soclid reforna'rs—all of tlumi should get together ami 
do something for tlu'se masses of pe()ple, because, after all. the progress of 
society Is to be mctasiired by the upward lift of the masses below. Yon don't 
get any appreciable progress by giving a 7l)-cent bricklayer Y.T or 80 cents an 
hour, but you do by getting the man at the bottom of the pile a little higher up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose we all sttirt out to get an Increase In 
wages and decrease in hours—— 

Mr. Drew. One of the first things, Mr. O’Connell, that would make possible 
a reduction In the hours of labor would be a general teaching on the part of 
labor of Increase In efllclency, so that they could do In 5 or 6 hours what they 
now do In 8, 10, or 12 hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think we have so many people teaching that they 
have got things all mitted up. 

Mr. Drew. You people that reach the ear of the workers don't agree with 
them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are so many taskmasters and teachers we 
can not agree; they are like lawyers somewhat. 1 want to ask you a few ques¬ 
tions In regard to the erectors’ association. What connection have the erectors’ 
association with other associations, for Instance, the National Manufacturers' 
Association? 

Mr. Drew. Absolutely none. At the present time we are a member of this 
Joint committee that was organized solely to work with this commlstsion. We 
call It the Joint Committee of Assodateil Employers, and I am connsel of It. 
That was organized last June, and that Is the only connection we have ever had. 

Commissioner O'Conneli. Is there a change or exchange of anything between 
your association and the National Manufacturers’ Association that would be a 
record of the acts of organized labor? 
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Mr. Dbew. Absolutely none, and bere is the general conception atxmbj^ 
National Association of Manufacturers that I would like to correct 7116 Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers takes no part whatever in Industrial dis¬ 
turbances. If one of Its members is under strike, he does not even notify head¬ 
quarters of it. He gets no assistance from the association; they furnish no 
men, no money, or assistance of any kind. Its general functions, so far as. trade 
is concerned, are entirely along different lines. 

Commissioner O’CoNNisLn. I know it, but it was originally organized- 

Mr. Dkew (interrupting). It speaks a great deal about the open shop, and its 
leaders make speeches about it, but it is not a fighting or defensive organization 
us ours is. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How Is it, then, that the legal talent representative 
of the National Manufacturers’ Association can always be found In the State 
capitals and other places where legislation is going on, speaking for that asso¬ 
ciation us against legislation .sought by organized labor? 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Emery, if he Is the one you refer to, is not tlie counsel of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association. He is counsel of tlie National Council 
for Industrial Defense, composed of about 2.50 employers’ associations, includ¬ 
ing the National A.ssociation of Manufacturers and tlie National Erectors’ As¬ 
sociation and otliers. He has no ofllclal connection with the National Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But in tliat degree, and In tliat sense, speaks for 
file uutioual manufacturers? 

Mr. Drew. As a party to tlie Natloiiiil Council for Industrial Defense. 

Comralssloncr O’Connell. And cites tliat as one of tlie organizations that 
don’t believe this or tliat legislation in favor of organized labor should be 
pas.seil? 

Mr. Drew. Tlie National Manufacturers’ Association has overcome some of 
the criticism to the effect tliat they lake no interest In lliese new social and 
remedial measures by taking a very Iniportiint Interest in such measures, chiefly 
such as workmen’s eompensutlon laws. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you read in yesterdu.v's iinper. I think it was. tin' 
statement of the president of the i’etiiisylviiniu Stale Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion, which, T take it, la associated wllli tlic National. Manufacturers’ Associa- 
llon, the same as other nssoclatlons- 

Mr. Drew. It is not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As to its position on the eliild-lahor hill just 
liassed? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And its general criticism of everyiUMly couiicctod 
with it? 

Mr. Drew. No; hot wc liavc no connection with it, or tlic National Associa¬ 
tion of Mnnufacturci-s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What number of members in the National Erectors’ 
Association? 

Mr. Drew. I would .say alsiiit 40. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat are tlie dues and expenses? 

Mr. Drew. Our dues are lia.seil upon the inimher of tons that each concern 
erects. I think it Is 3 cents a ton on material. 

Commissioner O’I’onnell. Would you give us tlie names of some large con¬ 
cerns and cite wliiit it woulil coat tlicm? 

Mr. Drew. Post-McCord, of New York, comes to my mind now; its dues are 
sometimes $25 a nioiitli, or .sometimes $125 a month, depending upon the amount 
of material that they are liaiidliiig at that particular time. At the present time 
I am frank to say tliat onr dues are pretty slim. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a publication of any kind showing the re¬ 
ceipts and exiiendlturea of tlie nsaoelation? 

Mr. Drew, No; but our general income, if yon want that, is about $2,600 a 
month—about $30,000 a year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can yon furnish this commission the documents, or 
have proper oflicers do it. shonlng the receipts and expenditures of the asaocln- 
tion for the past .several years? I suppose they are published annually to the 
officers or members, or something, if not publicly; and the membership and the 
cost of memberslilp? 

Mr. Drew. Well, I will furnish ,vou with the membership and the cost of 
membership, but I will liave to consult our executive committee about our 
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egn)«ai&um for the last several years, but I don't think there will 1 h’ uuy 
m{^on about that 

Ohalrman Walsh. Commissioner Welustock has some questions he wants to 
ask yon. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ton went on In your statement. Mr. llrew, to 
point out that unions are not legally responsible. In view of that, will yon 
explain how damages were collected against the Danlniry butters? 

Mr. Drew. They were sue<l Individually, us Indlvlduid memlu'rs of the haliers’ 
union. The Judgment lies against several Imndrtsl individual men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can that be done in the case of any union? 

Mr. iSeew. Yes, sir; If you can hunt up all of the men uud they are (Inanchilly 
responsible. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you now recall the other day, as we were walk¬ 
ing out after adjournment, a conversation between your.self and Mr. Davenport 
on this very point? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .\nd I was unable to remain to hear the dlscusxhm 
to the end, but I recall your saying to Mr. Davenport, What redress have .loii 
with a lot of union members who Individually are llnnncinlly IrrcsponslbteV 

Mr. Drew. And htully .scattereil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ye.s, sir; desjilte the fact the union may have 
JIOO.IKX) In Its funds. And If I remember rightly. 1 heard Mr. Daveniiort say 
as I walked along theri- is no dilllculty about reaching that .$100,tl(KI. 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Davenport thinks, under the eighth section of the Sherman 
Act. that the nssoclatlou Is a person, so it ctin he sued anil damages ris'overed 
from its treasury. No case of that kind has ever h(>en brought under that sec¬ 
tion, and It is a quesllon whether that language of the Sherman Act makes a 
voluntary association a responsihlle entity, so It can he sued as such. 1 doubt 
very much whether It does, but that is what he meant. We have had jirevloiis 
discussions on that. 

Commissioner Weinstikk. Then you are not sure that Mr. Davenport Is 
right? 

Mr. Drew. I am not sure that I am right. If an assiwialion can he sn«l as a 
person under the Sherman Act, still all the action that we would have against 
the association ns such would be for a violation of the Sherman Acl, and a 
great mass of our boycotts over the country would still he unlouchiKl. Where 
you had a case violating the Sherman -Act you mighi get It through, bid the 
general fact of civil Immunity of the labor organizations In the mass of cases 
would still remain unaffectisl. 

Commissioner Weinstikk. If a boycott is levied against a concern doing 
Interstate business, would that or not be a violation of the Sherman Acl? 

Mr. Drew. It depends entirely iiixm whether It restrains the Interstate com¬ 
merce of that concern. The mere fact that it did an Interstate-commerce busi¬ 
ness would not lie controlling, unless you can show that It took steps that 
actually restraints! interstate commerce. 

CommlRsloner Weinstock. Take the breweries of Washington, D, C.; 1 
notice at this time that they are almost on strike, and assuming that Ihey do 
an Interstate business, the unions are sending out bulletins to other organiza¬ 
tions to refrain from bulying that kind of beer; would that Ik' In restraint of 
trade? 

Mr, Drew, I think under the Danbury hatters’ case It probably would. 

Commissioner Weinstikk. And that would he in violation of the antitrust 
act? 

Mr, Drew. I think It would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And would tho.se unions, If they had funds, he 
liable, for that matter? 

Mr. Drew. Yea; being located In the District, you would not have to restrain 
their Interstate commerce; but the very fact of their being locateil In the Dis¬ 
trict brings them under the Sherman Antitrust Act, because this is United 
States territory. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, If those unions have funds and are Issuing 
bulletins or letters or communications to unions outside of the District, then 
the brewers would have an action, according to Mr. Davenport's view? 

Mr. Drew. According to Mr. Davenport, they would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, admitting that the unions are not 
held legally responsible. Is that situation, then, any worse In the United States 
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than In Great Britain? Aa you doubtless are awarei in Great Britain tbe 
funds of a union are absolutely exempt from court Judgments. 

Mr. Dxkw. No; I think that by a law expressly passed, you can not sue 
a union, agent, or the union In Great Britain for any damages wblch grow out 
of their conduct In furtherance of a trade dispute; that If you sue a union 
or Its agents, and It comes Into court and pleads that what It did was In the 
furtherance of a trades dispute, then you may not maintain your suit. That, 
I think, is the law l>y an express act of Parliament. 

Commissioner Wejnstock. Well, that being the law, and I happen to know 
that It Is the law unless It has been recently changed, the employers of Great 
Britain are even w'orse off than the Unite<l States employers? 

Mr, Dbew. Of course, there la this, Mr. Welnstock: Parliament has dlsd 
pas.sed laws In England which speclHcully and In precise terms made criminal 
on the part of a union a great deal of the conduct that over here we can 
reach only through Injunction—picketing, accosting, watching, and besetting. 
They arc all criminal acts by express act of Parliament In Great Britain. I 
don’t think the unions would accept In this country the conditions of the English 
law as It stands toslay, as regarding their activities. I don’t think they would 
accept It for a moment—the whole English system of law on that. I am sure 
they would not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Despite the exemption? 

Mr. Dbew. Despite the exemption ; I don’t think they would accept It. 

Commissioner I.knno.x. We would, some of It? 

Mr. Dbew. Well, You would not ncce|)t It all. 

Comml.ssloner Wei.xstock. In saying abut you have said about your Ideas 
on the questions of colhs llve bargaining and organlztsl labor, which. In brief, 

1 gather In substance to be the following: That you believe that the worker 
not only has the legal and moral right to organize, but that be should organize 
for Ills own protection: that you are not opitosed to the closisl shop when It Is 
established In the proiier way. .Mow, In that are you simply .speaking for 
yourself, or ari" you voicing the scntlmenls of the eiiqiloyers of the association 
which you represent? 

Mr. Dbew. Well, I am speaking for myself in the opinions which go beyond 
our activities, Mr. Welnstock; but I know that Is the general feeling among 
Intelligent employers. 

Commissioner WeInstock. That they are not opi)ose<l to collective bar-, 
gaining? 

Mr. Dbew. Why, no. litit the c<illectlve bargain is the same as any other 
bargain. It should have two coni rad ing iwrtles, both of whom should stand 
uiKMi an equal fooling and possess mutual respect for each other and mutual 
responsibilities. How <an you hate any bargains, colleclive or olherwlse, with¬ 
out those factors and those clemenls? Now, If a <'losed iiidon shop Is .so power¬ 
ful that Is absolutely controls the situation, yitu have no collective bargain. 
You have a (leinand and a surrender. 

Chairman Walsh. .\t this («>lnt, will you iilease resume the stand at 2 
o’clock? 

We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

‘ (ThereuiX)n, at 12.30 p. m., Monday, May 17, 101.'), a recess was taken until 

2 o’clock p. m.) 

.ttTEK llECESS—2 P. M. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. We will please be In order. Chairman Walsh 
can not be here for a few minutes. 

Mr. Drew, will you take the stand, please? 

TESinCONY OF ME. WALTEE BEEW—Continued. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Mr. Welnstock desires to ask some further ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Weinstwk. How long have you been connected with these 
lalwr questions, Mr. Drew? 

Mr. Dbew. Well, I supiwse, since 3005. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For a period of about 10 years? 

Mr. Dbew. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. During that time have you had opportunities of 
coming Into personal touch with labor representatives and labor leaders? 

Mr, vixw. Why, to a certain extent, yes, Mr. Welnstock. 
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OoauabNtoner Wcirstock. Are yuu familiar—fairly familiar with the atti¬ 
tude of mind and the Bentiment of Iul>or representatlvee and labor lent'.era? 

Mr. Dxew. Well, so far as that attitude of mind has been expressed in their ' 
conduct, I think perhaps I am. 1 have been a student of Industrial ques¬ 
tions, more particularly a» applied to my own activities. 

Ciommlssioner WtuNSTocK. I see. Well, It would seem to me, Mr. Drew, that 
In justice to Mother Jones, and In Justice to Mr. Johannsen, and In Justice 
also to organized labor we must assume that when Mother Jones sitoke as she 
did, and when Mr. Johannsen spoke as he did, they were simply voicing their 
own sentiment, that they were not officially representing organized labor, and 
what they said should be permitted to carry only such weight as an Indi¬ 
vidual’s Judgment would carry who did more or less ollictal work for an organi¬ 
zation. Now, this question I was to put to you In view of that situation Is 
this; I want to rend to you the exi)resslon of sentiment on the part of Mother 
Jones, and on the part of Rlr. ,Iohannsen, and to ask you whether, as the 
result of your broad experience In the study of these problems and In your 
personal contact with labor leaders and with labor rci)rcsontatlvea, whether 
you think they are voicing the sentiments of labor leaders and labor repre¬ 
sentatives, generally speaking. 

Let me read to you the paragraphs I have In mind. 

Mr. Dbew. You mean their attitude toward violence? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just a moment; let me rend the precise lan¬ 
guage [reading!; 

“Commissioner Weinstock. From what you have explained. Mother Jones. 
It Is evident that some explanation Is moded. There appears In the record of 
the congresslolal committee, a copy of which I have here, sotting forth a 
bearing before u subcommittei! of the House, on Mines and Mining, of the 
House of Kepresenlatives, a statement attributing to you, which evidently Is 
a mistake, and does you a grave injustice, and I think you should be alTorded 
an opportunty at this hearing for the purpose of correcting the record.” 

This was the statement attributed to Mother .lones said to litive been made 
at a convention of labor unionists in Trinidad, Colo.; she goes on to say icon- 
tlnues reading]: 

“ When we adjourned the meeting and saw we were not going to get any 
help, I said, ‘We will protect ourselves, and buy every gun In Charleston; 
there was not a gun left In Clnirleston. Ami we did It Oitenly; no underhand 
business about It, for I don’t lielieve In it at ail. We simply got our guns and 
ammunition and wtilkwl tlown to the camp and the light began.’ ” 

(At this iiolnt Chairman Walsh takes the chair.) 

Commissioner Weinstock (reuillng) : “There Is no change to be made In 
tliat statement? 

“ Mother Jones. No ; that can stay.” 

Now, in the examination of Mr. .lohannsen, this api>ears; In questioning 
Mr. Johannsen I said; 

“ In looking over this testimony of yesterday I noticed you make some 
pretty sweeping statements here, and I felt It was only fair to you to give you 
an opportuidty, if you cure to exer<-lse It, to amend or modify or correct the 
statements made. ls;t me read this one to you; 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. I may have, for example, what I believe Is n 
real grievance, but which may prove to be only fancied. 

“Mr. Johannsen. After you prove It to us we change our opinion. See. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. lait us limit It to real grievances; would you 
say that any man, or group of men, that have any real grievance. Is Justified In 
taking the law Into his own hands, or Ignoring It? 

“Mr. Johannsen. My advh'e to labor would be. If I was asked for my ad¬ 
vice—I am not sure I would take the stump—If you are sure you ere right. If 
you are convinced of Judicial Invasion of your rights, stand for your rights 
and take the consequences. 

“ Of course. In plain language this seems to defy the authorities. Now, I 
think you ought to be afforded an opportunity to modify or change this. If 
you care to do so. 

“ Mr. Johannsen. That Is all right as It stands.” 

Now, bow tar, so far as you have been able to Judge, does Mother Jones 
and Mr. Johannsen, In speaking as they did, and taking the position they did, 
reflect the sentiments of labor representatltves and of labor leaders? 

Mr. Dasw. Mr. Weinstock, you can not draw a blanket Indictment of a class. 
It Is Just 08 unfair to attribute lawless sentiments to organized labor because 
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one or two make statements of that kind, as to say that every entidoyer 
In tills eounry is unfair and unscrupulous because you find some employen 
that way. Now, tills is my understanding of tlie sentiment of organized labor 
on these matters, so far as actual crude lawless violation is concerned. I 
am not speaking now of violence of injunctions, because the laboring people 
have their ideas about Injunctions, and from their point of view they think 
the injunction Is a lawless tiling, but I am referring now to Just these matters 
of brute violence. The better tliouglit in the circles of organized labor la 
against tlie Idea of its employment. A union is Just like the rest of us, an 
aggregation of Individuals—like a city, if you please. Sometimes the adnilnls- 
trntlon of a city gets into tlie hands of corrupt iieoiile and tlien a rotten ad¬ 
ministration with all sorts of corruption exists. So labor unions, under their 
democratic form of government, get Into the hands of corrupt and unscrupulous 
men, and you have all sorts of such cases. My objection to the closed shop Is 
that it encourages those cases and that it furnishes that kind of a leader the 
power of misusing the strength of the union; that is one of the objections to the 
closed shop. 

You take a street car coniimny witli a hundred stockholders. The mim- 
agers of that company will hrilie a city council and get a charter, and tiie com¬ 
pany has no objection to getting it by bribery or corruption. The stockholders 
of that company may know |i<‘rfectly well Unit tlmt lias been done. They 
would not do it themselves, the most of Hum, yet tliey will hike tlie dividends 
that come from tiie corrupt action of the managers of tlieir company. They 
will wink at tlie action of their Icadcr.s. So the rank and flic of orgnnlzetl lalmr 
know tlnit oftentimos melhods which they tliemstdves would not use are used 
In tlieir behalf liy llieir leailcrs. They do Just what llic stockliolders did; they 
wink at It and take tlie bciietlts tlmt come from the employment of such 
methods. Tlie two are exactly on a par. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, Is the stockliolder or is he not liable morally 
and otherwise if, knowing llie mctliods of ids representative, lie condones lliem? 

Mr. Drew'. Why, of course lie is. 

Commissioner Wei.mstock. Wonlil th.it rule work holli ways? 

Mr. Dkew. Exactly; tliero is no rule Unit don't work each way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if the rank mid lilc of the lulior organization 
do know wliat their leaders do is niirigliteous and nnlawfiil. though it is 
believed to be in tlie interest of Ihc rank and flic, and tlicy condone It, and. 
do not take excejitioiis to It, lliey really assume the rpspoiislblllty? 

Mr. Dkew. Well, not enliridi ; liccaiise that leailcr is a forceful, able man 
generally. He builds tip an organization that safeguards Idiii In his position. 
He gets himself beyond llie reaeli of the heller elenieiit in his organization. It Is 
Just the same as a city iidmiiiislralioii widcli can liidwark itself against the 
effort of decent citizens to get liold of It. Ttiat liolds good all along the 
line. You can not always hold tlie orgaidzufion for what tlie leaders do. You 
take the better class of lalior orgiiniziitioiis, flic tilings tlmt Ibey deplore mo.st in 
lliolr own councils and try to get rid of are till' excesses on tlie part of tlie 
lenders. And I tliink tliey would add a great deal to tlieir efforts in that 
direction if tliey woulil encourage greater resiiotisiliiiity on tlie part of tlie 
organization. Then tlie lidior leader misusing the power of his organization 
would know that tlie organization was held to acconni. and tlie members would 
lie more careful who they elect to olllee. 1 think tlmt would be a good thing to 
iielp men like Mr. Lennon and Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Gompers to get a better 
condition of affairs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would be your remaly of raising the stand- 
artl of labor? 

Mr. Dbew. There Is no one remedy. We can not any of us sustain power 
without responsibility. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the course of your argument you referred to¬ 
day at considerable length to the structural Ironworkers’ case. Did you 
follow that? I suppose, being the counsel, you followed it from start to 
Snisli? 

Mr. Dbew. I did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you are familiar with every phase and angle 
of the case? 

Mr. Dbew. I tldnk I am. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You probably heard the statement, if you did not 
liear it, perhaps yen rend it, by Mr. Job Harrlman in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Dbew. I lieaiTl it: I was present 
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<MoQiiU«8l<mer Wwnstock. And omong other things, you may recall the state¬ 
ment that he made, that F. D. Ryan was an Innocent man, rnilroadetl Into jallT 

Mr. Dssw. He didn’t say just that, but that was the substance of It. 

Oommlsstoner Weinstock. And you also heard the statement of Mr, .lohaim- 
sen her© the other day when he said he thought R.van had been unjustly con¬ 
victed; that he didn’t get the full benefit of a trial, and If ho had he would 
not have been convicted? 

Mr. Dmw. I heard that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you give your point of view ns an authority 
on the subject and familiar with It? 

Mr, Dmw. I don’t pose ns an authority on the question of Judicial procedure. 
Every man that loses a case In court thinks that the court was biased ngatiist 
him. He would not have been in court in the first place If he hud not thought 
he was right, and when the court holds that he Is not right then the court Is 
wrong. That Is the coinmomn thought of litigants. 

I was present at the Indianapolis trial, and from iny point of view I think 
that the trial was absolutely fair. So far ns some of the substantial stnii'iuents 
that Mr. Johannsen made, I know they have no basis ii\ fact. 'I'he statement 
as to seizure of evidence ami papers, the first bunch of corresiamdeias' and 
papers were seized under a search warrant by the State authorities from the 
vault of the Ironworkers. The second mass of evidence later was taken frran 
the office of the Ironworkers themselves, which was entered with a ki'y 
furnished by Mr. Hockin. And he was present, and he was at that time the 
acting secretary of the union, and the entry was absolutely lawful, and the 
paiK'rs were delivered by the acting secretary of the union. 

As to the fact that a United Stales marshal on Ifecenther 19, after the trial 
hatl been In progress nearly three months, tind the evidence was all In and 
the case ready for argument before the Jury, saw tit to ordcu' a train, if In' dhl .so 
order It, to take the men to Leavenworth in case of convicllon, I can only say 
that if there Is anything out of the way in that procedure, the UidItsI Stall's 
marshal should be called upon to explain It. Tlmt the United States marshal 
was advl.seii by Judge Anderson or the Jury that they intended to convict those 
people I don't think for a moment. 

Oommlsstoner Weinstock. You heard the statement minie by a witness <in 
this stand, and at othia' hearings, that labor can not g<'t a fair deal in llie courts. 
.How about the employers getting a fair deal In courts? 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Weinstock, I never have begun for our pi'ople an Injunction 
proceeillng. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wby? 

Mr. Dkew. Hecause it would be pretty hard to enjoin the particular tilings 
that we had to contend with, unless you hud evidence that wmdd be sutliclcnt 
to start criminal prosecution, and when we got that the criminal prosi'cution 
was Instituted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y'ou have represented employers In courts, have 
you, at different times? 

Mr. Dbew. In the old days, yes; not In recent years. 

Commissioner Weinstikk. I>1iI you have any grievance against the courts 
from the times when you felt tlmt your clients were not getting what Is calhsl 
a square deal? 

Mr. Pkew. I tried to get an injunction against the printers In Grand Kaplds 
In 1906, and the court didn’t give me all I thought I was entitled to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, from your knowhslge and observation and 
experience, would you admit the charge, made by labor representatives, that 
capital or emidovers always get a square deal In court, aial labor docs not? 

Mr. Drew. I don’t think you can draw a blanket Indictment there. Courts 
are human beings, with different training, and to some extent different points 
of view, even In Judicial matters, and one court goes a bit further than the 
other, or not quite so far. You can not say It is due to partisanship, or due to 
preconceived opinions or bias. Personally, I like to feel that our Judiciary In 
this country Is above charges of that kind, and If It Is not, we are certainly 
in a sad way. I do know there is a general uniformity both In National and 
State decisions on the fundamental principles applying to combinations of 
labor and other combinations. Even In the famous McQueed case, where 
Chief Justice Parker held there was no action. It was not a difference on the 
law, but on the facts. Chief Justice Parker held in that case, which was n 
strike to compel the discharge of a nonunion man, that the evidence failed to 
show any malice on the part of the combination. He held that they were trying 
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to get the Job for themselves, ami that the particular case did not show any 
malice. It Is true that Mr, Jnstice Mann and one or two others in a dissenting 
opinion held that it did show malice. The majority, thoagh, decided that the 
facts did not show malice, and no Injunction-was issued. The difilerence was 
on the facts of that particular case, not on the general principle of law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your statement this morning, among other 
things, you more or less criticized the Secretary of Labor, because of certain 
things that he had done in connection with labor disputes. What, in your 
opinion, should be the quailflcatlon of the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Dbew. I think he should represent the laborers of this country, not any 
one class. Say we had a Department of Commerce that represented the 
Standard Oil Co. and the Steel Trust and other large corporations and refused 
to take cognizance of these little manufacturers over the country. What kind 
of a Itepartment of Commerce would you call that? The organized laborer, 
through the strength of his organization, less needs the protection of an arm 
of Government than the unorganized man. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What Is the attitude of the Secretary of Labor, as 
you have come to know' it in your experience? 

Mr. Dbew. I have recited the one Instiiuee in which I came in personal con¬ 
tact with that attitude, and I have stated it here. The rest that I know con¬ 
cerning his activities Is gained from general reading, and I presume this com¬ 
mission has ns good access to that as I have. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. As a student of the problem, Mr. Drew, what is 
your remedy for industrial unrest? 

Mr. Dkkw. Well. I can not give any remedy, Mr. Weinstock, that would be 
worth your consideration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If a man who has given the thought and time and 
energy to the problem that you have has no remedy, where are we at? It 
would appear it is a hopeless situation? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir; 1 am rather of an optimist. I think we are making head¬ 
way, In the general eiiucatlon of our people. I think all this talk that we get 
from people like .Tohannsen ami Mother .Tones is good. It seta people to think¬ 
ing, and if we tell a thing to a man, even If it don’t agree with our ideas, as to 
the kind of mental food that we ought to feed him, still. If he Is a thinking 
animal, he will turn It over In his mind and reject It If It is not right, and will 
accept it if it is according to his standard. But If we can make him think, 
that is the Imixirtant thing. As I have said to Mr. O’Connell a while ago, 
we can not make any general social progress unless it comes from the bottom 
of the mass, and the more we can make those people think about themselves 
and their relation to the indusirlal problem and social problem, the nearer we 
are to their expression, their self-expression In some effective way. Such ex¬ 
pression would be most effecllve through organization. Where you can get 
a lot of them together and exert their force, that, of course. Is a greater ad¬ 
vantage. But the individual has got to understand funilamentally his relations 
to Industry and to society; and educating and stirring him up and making him 
think, all these things are helpful. There is no general panacea; there is no 
one rule of growth. The moment an institution becomes established, some 
philosopher has said. It becomes obsolete, because the things out of which it 
grew—the conditions out of which It arose—have changed, so that It is obsolete. 
Toil can not force any hard and fast rule upon society. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ton doubtless have heard more or less discus¬ 
sion, Mr. Drew, in the commission and out of the commission, of the pro- 
.posed recommendation or suggested recommendation to be made by this com¬ 
mission to Congress for the creation of a permanent board of mediation and 
conciliation to deal with the Interest of labor disputes. What is your Judg¬ 
ment of such a proposed body? 

Mr. Drew. Well, I can not speak for all the people I represent on matters 
of that kind. Personally, I think it is a good thing to get big industrial 
Issues national In character Into the hands of the Federal Government as far 
as possible. I think one of our troubles now is having a multiplicity of laws 
in different States dealing with these questions—different laws, different pro¬ 
visions, and different ways of administration. It make Industrial chaos, not 
only for the worker but for the employer who seeks to do business. I think 
the more we can simplify and concentrate our legal rules and our administra¬ 
tion of those rules, the better it will be for all of us. 

So far as mediation and conciliation is concerned. I believe in two peiqile 
sitting down and talking things over across the table. They will And things 
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tol waainoiJ that they did not dream of, and they will certainly find that they 
are human belnga, which they have a tendency to deny now. 

Commissioner Wsinstock. Well, then, you, for one, would not look with 
unfriendly eyes on such a proposed board of mediation or conciliation? 

Mr. Dbkw. 1 would not look with unfriendly eyes upon any experiment, 
Mr. Wetnstock, because tliat Is the whole spirit of modern society. We hnvo 
to try out things—even If a thing is wrong we have tried It and discarded It. 
We have made some progress. 

Commissioner Wkiisstock. There will be some things, of course, from your 
experience, that you know In advance would fall? 

Mr. Rbew. I might think they would fall, and yet sometluii's we got sur¬ 
prised at the way things turn out. 

Commissioner Wkinstook, Could you express iin opinion for those whom you 
represent In this connection? 

Mr. I>EEW. You mean as to what—to a reiiKHly? 

Commissioner Weinstock. As to a proposed board of me<lhitlon and concili¬ 
ation, yes. 

Mr. Rbew. No; I would a little hit rather not do that. Some employers 
believe In compulsory arbitration, especially for jample In the railroad service 
and other forms of public service. Our iieople I ilou't think would opposo 
any such suggestion ns that you mention. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon hns a question or two. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Drew, Is there any opiairlnnlty for unorganlseil 
labor to express themselves ns to llielr d<>slres for hetterment and human 
uplift except through the voice of orgaidzed labor? 

Mr. Rbew. Well, you assume that they are so exiiresslng themselves, and I 
would have to debate, of course, the hypothesis before wc discussed the con¬ 
clusion. 

Commissioner I,ennon. Well, suppose they are illscontented; what method 
of expression have they of themselves? 

Mr. Rbew. Mr. Johannsen, of San Francisco, Is part of the organization 

which absolutely controls the Industries in .San P'rancl.soo. You have heard 

him state that their attitude toward unorganized labor Is absolutely and un- 
coniprlslngly hostile. Now, he does not sjieak for the average man in ,San 
Francisco, but speaks for those whom he represents directly. 

Commissioner Lennon. The ends for which organized labor is striving 
touch all our peoiile; doesn’t organized labor speak for those who are un¬ 
organized as well as for those who are organized? 

Mr. Rbew. Mr. Lennon, a while ago I said tliat whenever In any purth'ular 
matter the Interest of orgnnlzisl labor was not In conlllct with that of the 

unorganized man, then It was iierfectly willing to Include him In Its repre¬ 

sentation, That, I believe. Is true. I believe you, Just as any other gowl 
citizen, will try to get child-labor laws and other reforms of remtslhil and 
social legislation which would Include all labor. But wherever any question 
of legislation comes up, where the Interest of organized labor Is In conflict 
with that of the outsider, then I believe the attitude of organized labor would 
be absolutely different. 

Commissioner Lknno.n. You believe those Instances where there Is n conlllct 
of Interest of laborers do occur? 

Mr. Rbew. Oh, no question about It. They are comiietltors for a Job. 

Commissioner Lennon. Rid you express In your papi'r a seeming belief that 
there was a hatred and hostility toward unorganized labor by the union men? 

Mr. Rbew. No question about It. I can read you extract after extract front 
the official labor magazines expressing that hatred. The very terms of “ scab " 
and “ rat" for the unorganized man exiiresst's hatred. 

Commissioner Lennon. As to evidences of hostility, are you aware of the fact 
that a large part of the Income of the unions Is expended to organize the un¬ 
organized workmen? ■ 

Mr. Rbew. Wherever the unorganized worker, by reason of furnishing a 
market for the employer, or for some other reason, becomes a menace to organ¬ 
ized labor, then organlz^ labor goes out to organize him for Its own interests 
as well as those of the man; and I can demonstrate that from your periodicals. 

Commissioner Lennon. I said he did It for hts own Interest, but primarily 
for the Interest of unorganized labor. 

Mr. Rbew. Incidentally, but not primarily. May I read right here an ex- 
Wact from the Brldgemen’s Magazine bearing directly upon that point? 

Commisaloner Lennon. Why, I can't stop yon. 
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Mr. Dsew. It Is Qot very long. Well, I do not find It; 1 have mleUtd it 
will state the substance of It and file It In the record later. 

(The matter referred to will be found among the exhibits at the end of this 
subject printed ns “Drew Exhibit No. 2.”) 

The substance of It was that reports were coming to the International or- 
gantxatlon that comjietent men were being secured In the outlying districts In 
the South and in Canada to work open shop for the members of the erectors’ 
association; and the proposition was that In view of that a determined effort 
must he made to organize these outside men so that they would cease to fur¬ 
nish a supply of lnlx>r to the open shop work, to the open shop employers, 
liefore that they had inn<lc no effort toward organization In those districts. 

Commissioner Dennon. Doesn’t that Justify the conclusion that their Inter¬ 
est was to maintain wages and conditions of labor for the unorganized man as 
well ns themselves? 

Mr. Drew. There has never been any question about wages or conditions or 
hours between the InternnttonnI Association of Brhlge and Structural Iron 
IVorkers and the members of the National Erectors’ Association sim'e the open- 
shop fight. The fight was not over wages or conditions or hours. There has 
never been any question between thi-ni on that score. Our people have In¬ 
creased the wages under the open shop. 

Commissioner Lennon. More than they have been Increased In the union 
shop? 

Mr. Drew. I made a conqillatlon about three years ago which showed that 
our people had lncreus(sl wages on an average of about 11.2 per cent, while 
the general average of Increase In the closed shop trades, taken the (wuntry 
over, was something like 10 per cent during the same period. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, I cun not—or have not those figures, hut that Is 
not in accord wllh my e.viierlence. 

Mr, Drew. Well, on that jailnt may I read a letter frotn Mr. McClory, presi¬ 
dent of the International lirldgi* & Iron Workers, which I received Just a few 
days ago? Mr. McClory wrote and asked for a conference. I wrote and told 
him that I did not think such a cmifenmce wo\d<l be granted. In my letter to 
Mr. McClory, which Is datisl May 4, 101.'), 1 usisi this language: 

“None of the dh'e evils prophesied from the open shop regarding the exploit¬ 
ing of labor or the oppression of the workmen have come to pass. You allege 
no grtevances or conditions wddeh call ha' ailjustnient. The fundamental pur¬ 
pose of trade agrernnents Is to secure proper wng<‘s and conditions for the men, 
not to secure arbitrary unchecked isiwer over the industry. You will find both 
this assoclatlou and its Individual metnhers not only willing hut anvions to take 
up at any time any question which concerns the welfbciTig of Its workmen. 
We do not consider it a necessary prenspilslte to the discussion of lalior con¬ 
ditions that your organization or any other be given an unlimited and arbitrary 
cloae<l-shop control.” 

In answer to that Mr. McClory says. In part: 

“ In paragraph 4 you state that none of the dire evils prophcsiwl to follow 
from the open shop regarding the exphdtlng of labor or the oppression of the 
workmen have come to pass. To this I will say that the reason these evils 
prophesied have not cmne to pass Is because organized labor stands as a barrier 
iK'tween the open-shop emplo.vers and the realization of the fruitfulness of that 
henntifni dream known as the open shop: but the evil of this plan Is apparent 
where It is completely estahllshiHl. I refer yon to .some of the large cities in the 
Mouth, where there Is no semblance of organized labor and where the conditions 
of the working people are most deplorable: and It Is such conilitions ns th,)se of 
the South that the apostles of the open shop would like to establish In the 
Industries of our northern and western cities, ami they undoubtedly would but 
for the opposition of organized labor.” 

So Mr. McClory admits that in our case at least the exploiting of labor has 
not come to pass. 

Commissioner Lennon. I was Jnst going to ask you, was It not probably a fact 
that the existence of the Ironworkers’ organization has been a deterrent against 
any effort to reduce wages? 

Mr. Drew. I think It has, Mr. I>ennon, to a certain extent. I think undoubt¬ 
edly It has. In the first place; and In the second place we are only a small 
group of people, and we can exercise a general control over the Industry which 
a larger group would not be able to do. Therefore, If our large open-shop con¬ 
cerns desire to adopt a fair and liberal policy In regard to wages, they are In a 
better position to carry It out than perhaps a larger number of people would be. 
I think there Is something In that 
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Now, w» h«V6 tiicrea8«d the wages, uiuiutulueil the same hours, and laild the 
cost of all these dynaraltlngs and all these assuults—hundreds of them—and yet 
our people can erect steel from 20 to 30 jier cent cheaper than they could under 
the old closed-shop system, and It Is something which the public gets the direct 
benefit of In that decreased cost. Labor has the Increaaeil wages, the cost of 
erection has been lessened, and 1 see nothing but an economic advantage from 
the open-shop In the iron-erection Industry, 

Commissioner LknkoK. Then, If you feel that way, you believe that the situ¬ 
ation would be bettor If there were no unions In industry? 

Mr. Drew. I believe—I have no objections lo unions. No; I do not believe 
that. I don’t see why, Mr. Lennon, a union has got to have absolute ])ower of 
life and deatli over an Industry In order to exist and to be dime business with. 

I don’t see why you can’t go to any dry goods store down tow n and iiatronlso It 
without patronizing It exclusively. 

Commissioner Lkn.non. Well, If they do not continue the snuggle they will 
siKin give away their wages, their hours, and their conditions. 

Mr. Drew. It has not bi'cn so In our Industry. It has not been so with Ihii 
metal trades. 

Commissioner Lennon. Maybe; but I want to say, Ihough. as a union man, 
for the record. Instead of there being hatred and hostilily toward the nonunion 
man, more than half of my time since 1 have been a union man, which Is more 
than 40 years, has beim devotisl to trying lo promote the Interest of the noti- 
unlon man; although I have heen ati ollicittl a great many years of my life, my 
experience Is that that Is true of nearly all the union itien with whom I liave 
been a.ssoclated. 

I watit to ask a tiuestion: You si>oke regurdltig the legal responslbllily or 
Irre.siionsihility because of not being incorporated, ralber intinmilng that be¬ 
cause of the lack of Iticorporatloit the unions wi're not legally resitonslble In 
any direction. Is it not true that members are guaranteed benetlls, ami all 
the other things guaranteetl by the unions, atid that they can bring suit and re¬ 
cover, and have done so? 

Mr. Drew. In the States that provide that a volunlary association can sue 
and be sued In Its own name; in other Slates, no. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask you one ipicsllon In connectloti with tt 
matter pertaining to the Ironworkers’ case that 1 think hits not come dirt'cliy 
before the commission while I have been iiresent, 1 want lo .say tbal II Is a 
cause of tremeiulous unrest atnotig tin- workers of this emintry who bt-lleve that 
John ,T. McNamara was extradh’ted from Indlanaitolls and taken to California, 
not in accord with the law but the very opposite. 

Mr. Drew. Do you want me to explain that? 

Commissioner Lennon. What have you to say to that? 

Mr. Drew. I was advised by lotig-distance telephone from Mr. nurns's olli<-e 
In Chicago that McManlgal and .1. 11. McNatnarn were under arrest In Chicago. 
I went to Chicago. In Mr. Burns’s oHlce I met Mr. Ford, assistant prosts-ulltig 
attorney of l-os Angeles County. Mr. Ford harl with him extradition pajiers 
signed by the governor of California fori the extradition of .1. B. McNamara 
and McManlgal and J. J. McNamara. The extradition arrangements were 
made with the governor of Illinois. With that I had nothing to do. I went 
to Indianapolis with Mr. Ford and Mr. Burns. Mr. Burns was detailed to get 
In touch with the suix?rlntendent of police and make arrangements for the 
actual arrest of McNamara, after the proper warrant was secured from the 
governor of Indiana. Mr. Ford and myself callwl niton (Jov. Marshall, stated 
the situation to him, showed him the extradition palters properly made out 
and signed by the governor of California. Gov. Marshall signed a warrant 
directing the arrest of J. J. McNamara. We took that warrant back to the 
superintendent of police and turned It over to him. J. J. McNamara was 
arrested under that warrant. 

Under the extradition laws of the country, as 1 understand them, that was all 
that was necessary to constitute a legal extradition. The man appointed by 
the sheriff of Los Angeles County was present to take possession of Mr. 
McNamara after his arrest. The statute of Indiana provides that In extradi¬ 
tion cases the man to be extradited, after arrest, shall be taken before a court 
and a hearing conducted for the purpose of determining whether he Is the man 
described In the warrant. The superintendent of police said that the Judge who 
usually took care of extradition cases was the police-court Judge. On his own 
Initiative he called up the police Judge, who came down town and held court 
after the arrest of Mr. McNamara. Mr. McNamara was taken before this 
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Judge, and lie was asked It be was the J. J. McNamara mentioned in the extra¬ 
dition warrant, and he said he was. Thereupon the police-court judge turned 
Mr. McNamara over to the State officer of Oalifornla. Mr. McNamara asked 
tor the privilege of a day or two to get affairs in order before being taken out 
of the State. The Judge replied that so far as the State of Indiana was con¬ 
cerned the matter was now beyond its Jurisdiction; that he had been arrested 
under a warrant of the governor and had been turned over to the officer of the 
State of Oalifornla; and that the court had no further jurisdiction In the 
premises. 

Commissioner Lennon. Had the court- 

Mr. Drew (Interrupting). Now, Mr. Burns and myself and a number of the 
rest of us were thereafter arrested for kidnapping Mr. McNamara, and the 
ground of our arrest was tills, that Mr. McNamara should have been taken 
before a eireult court and not a police court for purposes of identification. 
There was no question but what he was tiie .T. .1. McNamara; no question but 
what the extradition papers were all right; no question but wliat the governor 
of Indiana had slgnctl a warrant for his arrest. Only the Incidental fact of 
identifying him as the man desired, which he admitted, was Involved in that 
matter, and finally this whole Indiana statute was held void by the Federal 
court at Indianapolis. 

Commissioner Lknnon. At the time that the deportation took place under the 
law to which you refer, was that a court of competent Jurisdiction to pass upon 
the question? 

Mr. Dbew. Sir. Lennon, we were in a hurry - 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is evident-— 

Mr. Dkew. tVe .said to the superintendent of iwllce, " What Is tlie court 
before whom extradition cases are taken?” and he said, “The police Judge 
always handles them, and I will call him up over the phone,” And he called 
him up, and that Is all the discussion there was ns to what court should handle 
the matter, or that Mr. McNamara should he taken before. And It developed 
afterwards Unit the police court generally and almost universally had assured 
Jurisdiction of cases of extradition, and that no other court did generally do so. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Have you any knowledge of any other similar case 
in Indiana where the same Judge passed upon the question of deportation and 
where, after Ihe usual court hours, the Judge went out of the usual order to 
come down town and open court for a speeillc case of this character? 

Mr, iJBEw, No; I do not; and I will say to you fraidtly that this was Satur¬ 
day, that by the time wo got the warrant signed by the govcruor It was noon, 
and Ihe courts closed at noon in Indlanaiiolls, on Saturday, and whatever 
court CHime down would have had to be summoned for that special purpose. 

Commissioner Lt „\NON, The cause of unrest lies In this, Mr, Drew, that It is 
alleged that, and labor helleve.s properly alleged, the undue haste and the way 
It was conducted deprived Mr. McNamara of rights that he was entitled to exer¬ 
cise through the courts. 

Mr. Drew. Well, ailmitting the deprivation of (he technical right, which I 
don’t admit, Mr. McNamara later confessed that he was guilty of the crime 
of which he was charge<l. D(H's organized labor stand In the position of setting 
up mere technical defenses In the defense of men confessing themselves guilty ? 

Commissioner I,ennon. No; they do not. 

Mr. Drew. What Is there to all of this argument but that ? 

Commissioner Lennon. They do contend that any legal right a man has the 
court could not deprive him of. 

Mr. Drew. But legal rights lye for the purpose of securing Justice, and It 
would have been an Injustice for Mr. McNamara to have a.sserted a technicality 
in Indiana, and thereby have escaped a trial In Los Angeles, and if organized 
labor had had Its way and asserted that technicality successfully. It would 
have been a party to the escaping of Mr. McNamara from Just prosecution and 
punishment. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is not the way we see It. 

Mr. Drew. It seems to me a pretty fundamental proposition. If organized 
labor wants to put Itself In a position of lighting by technicalities In defense of 
men they know are guilty. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, there must have been technicalities used in 
order to prevent his having the opportunity of having technicalities, as far as 
he was concerned? 

Mr. Drew. I have explained exactly what we did, and the governor of In¬ 
diana, and the former superintendent of police, and the Judge, end all, will 
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bear’ tas oat. There wa« no choice of this particular court, for any particular 
purpose. We simply followed out the reenilar procedure, and after It was all 
over. It developed that there was a technical question us to whether a police 
court judge In Indiana was a court of general Jurlsdlctloh, or something of that 
kind. 

Commissioner Lenhon. That Is the kind of thing that causes lalxtr to believe 
that they do not get a fair show in court. That all Oielr rights can not be ex¬ 
ercised, exactly the same as It could have been done If these men had been- 

Mr. Dbew (Interrupting). I don't see much point to be made out of the Mc¬ 
Namara case, for the reason that the police court Judge was the one that gen¬ 
erally took charge of extradition cases. The police always take them to him 
as a matter of course; the other courts have not been cnlle<l uis)n to do that; his 
authority to do that has been unquestloiiCKl. 

Commissioner Lennox. I have a different understanding of It. 

Mr. Dr.EW. No; that is a fact, Mr. I.ennon: and If you will look the matter 
up In Indiana you will find It to he the fact. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Mr. Drew, you said yo\i hud In your paiiers the re¬ 
port made by Mr. Moffltt, the representative of the Department of I/Bbor, In 
connection with the strike of the boiler makers? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir ; I have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I wish you woulil file that, for the reason I have 
sent a verbatim copy of your testimony this morning to the Secretary of T.nbor. 

Mr. Drew. I will say that I wrote a circular letter to our jieople some time 
ago, which was forwnrdid to the Secretary of I.abor, stating exactly what I 
have said here, so he is familiar with all that I have said here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I sent a copy of your statement to him this morn¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Drew. Shall I read this, or do you wish It in the record? 

Commissioner O'Onnei.l. .Tust file It. 

Mr. Drew. He states specifically that the charges made are true. 

(The document referred to and offered by the witness Is printed among the 
exhibits at the end of this suhje<-’t as “Drew Kxhibit No. 1,’’) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CLARENCE S. DARROW. 

Chairman Walsti. Please state your name. 

Mr. Darrow. Clarence Darrow. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside? 

5tr. Darrow. Chicago. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat Is your profession, please? 

Mr. Darrow. I.awyer. 

Chairman AValsh. How long have you practiced law? 

Mr. Darrow. About 37 years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long In the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Darrow. Twenty-eight or thirty years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you during the course of your professional carwr 
had to do specially with labor cases or with cases growing out of Industrial 
disputes? 

Mr. Darrow. I have had a gorxl many of them. 

Chairman Walsh. You might .state, if you can, the professional connection 
you had with any labor organizations. 

Mr. Darrow. I have never represented them only on occasions. I have never 
been the general attorney of any of them. 

Chairman Walsh. You got the general outline of this hearing; that Is, the 
application of the law In labor matters and the attitude of courts In Imlustrlnl 
disputes and the fundamental underlying question has hwn i-ouched differently, 
and different phases, and do you think that the laws are equally admlnlsteretl 
between the rich and the poor? 

Mr. Darrow. I think they are not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, can you give your own comment and Illustration to 
back up that statement? 

Mr. Darrow. To my own satisfaction; yea. 

Chairman Waiah. Try It on Commissioner Welnstock and myself. 

Mr. Darrow. I might not convince him; I might have a little better luck with 
you. The law Is made by the acts of legislatures and Congress and decisions 
of conrhs. Most all the law Is made from court decisions. legislation is a 
amall part of It ^e first trouble Is that all the men that make the laws are 
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lawyers, and they are what we eall good lawyers—that Is, lawyers who get good 
fees—who have no synitKithy with any union except the lawyers’ union. Thdr 
associations are all with the rich. Thdlr clients are all on that side; they have 
no knowledge of the questions that confront the poor. If they ever knew any* 
thing about them, they have forgotten them, and on any question that arises 
their whole feeling and whole life Is on the other side. Members of Congress 
and legislatures arc pretty nearly all lawyers who have had good practices. 
If they have not had, they exi)ect to hn\e, and good practice for a liiwyer 
means working for the rich. .Itidges are all lawyers, and law.vers of standing 
In their profession. Most of them h.avc lieen corfioratlon lawyers, and those 
that have not been hope to he, and their opinions are governed by their views 
of life. 

Men do not net from logic aial naison hut from Iniimlse. Any man with good 
intellect can give a good reason for anything he wants to say, and his opinion 
on either side of the ease he Is on Is always logical If the court is nn able man. 
He first makes up his mind what hi* wants to do and then gives a gootl reason 
for doing it, and if the law hail been made by carpenters and shoemakers and 
day laborers It would have been (lllTerenl from what it is. It would have rep¬ 
resented their Side of it, perhaps, not any more fairly, but their side. The 
whole law has been made and administered by the controlling force of society, 
like everything else In this world, and It coidd not be any oilier way. I could 
give Illustrations of It now. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Now, we have called you in, Mr. Darrow, as one from the 
field of life, ns it were, who ha.s had much to do with actual contact with courts 
and Juries and the adinlnistralion of law, and we have had academic gentlemen 
here, law writers and students, and people that have given it a great deal of 
thought, anil we are drawing them now from the field of conflict, as it were, 
and we would like to have you give us any coimnent that you can that will 
enlighten us on this subject, and do it in your own way. Give us any illustra¬ 
tions that yon cun that are pertinent growing out of your actual experience, 

Mr. Pabbow. Why, here are some as I have ohserveil them, and I think they 
are, 

Heference has been made here to the Debs case, for Instance, by Mr. Daven- 
tsirt, I believe, who represented the other side of these questions. First, he 
dill not state his facta right, and next he does not state the law right. The 
W'ltness who Just left the stand referreil to the McNamara case, and in that he 
said that McNamara, by whom he means ,1. .1. .McNamara, the .secretary of 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, was arrested in Inilianapoli.s, and it did 
not make any dlffereni'e whether he was legally transportisl or not, that he 
afterwards pleadisl guilty; which is not true. Air, McNamara was arrested 
on a warrant charging him with murder, for the blowing up, or setting a Immb 
In the Times Building, and a fire resnlteil from that causing the death of a 
number of people. He did not plead guilty to that charge. He did afterwards 
plead guilty to a charge of having placeil dynamite tinder the Llewellyn Iron 
(lo.’s Works, for which he had not been indicled until he reached Gallfornia. 
Neither does he state the legal proiwslflon right. Whether they had a technical 
right, whether It was simply a technical right ns to whether or not McNamara 
was to be taken 2,000 miles away to be triisl or not. It was a right, and It 
was a substantial right to anylaaly. for Instance, that lives in Washington, 
whether he la going to he trltsl here at home, or taken to Germany or France or 
Lower California, It is a technical right, hut a legal right, but perhaps 
Involves his whole case. Mr. McNamara was arresftsl and kidnapped. A 
police Judge was called at a late hour on Saturday night, a police Judge who 
had no Jurisdiction In bis case, and, of course, the courts would have been 
opened .Monday, there is no question about that. He was arrested In that 
way and taken In that way. so he could not resort to the courts, nothing else. 
It Is not a correct statement of law that the only thing the court had to do was 
to Inquire If he was the right man and there was a requisition. The court had 
the right to pass on the primary question, whether he was a fugitive from 
justice and he was not a fugitive from Justice. A fugitive from Justice Is one 
that commits a crime and runs away, and J. J. McNamara had never been In 
California. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is that the legal teat, that at the time of the commission 
of the alleged crime he was in the State? 

Mr. Dabrovi'. He must l)e in the State at the time of the commission of the 
I'rime, or he can not he extradlteil under the law. He may be kidnaped. If 
there was ever a charge of murder against J. J. McNamara, or a diarge such 
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he ifleaded snllt? to, os having pluateU ilynamlte at the Llewellyn Iron 
Worhe, It that charge was one which tDuitl lie lu-osecuted at all, it coulil only 
have been prosecuted In Indianapolis, Ind., whore he lived. Whether It could 
or could not, I can not give an opinion, because I am not certain about It 

But If the State or Government were entitled to try him tliey were bound to 
try him where he lived and not take him 2,000 miles away from home, and 
that Is a substantial right. He was taken to California. That was not Ihe 
first time It was done. Moyer. Haywooil, and IVKIbone were arrested In Colo¬ 
rado charged with the crime of murder In Idaho; they were arrested on 
Sattmlay night also, which la a favored time of arresting labor nam, long 
arter dark, and long after the courts were closed. They wiwe loadisl on a 
train and taken to Idaho. Under the law thi'.v could not have been taken to 
Idaho, and If they were guilty they should have bwii trusl where they llvtsl, and 
there Is a mighty sight of difference between trying a man at home and In a 
hostile country. They were taken to Iilaho, and the (luestUm was raised that 
the State of Idaho had no right to try them be<.'nuse they biid been khlnaiuasl, 
and did not get there by due itrocess of law. That case was taken to Ihe 
Supreme Court of the United States by writ of luibeas corpus, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that they had no right to take them, and that 
they were kidnapped, but they were there, and since they were there It was 
none of the business of the Sttpreme Court to Impiire how they got llu're. 
And In that opinion .Tnstlc JlcKenna dlssenteil, but no Judge, ns far us I know, 
and I think I am familiar with the cases, has ever held that you had a right to 
extra<Ilte a man unless he was present In the Stale when the crime was com¬ 
mitted, botlily present. Both these cases wen- entirely different, and still 
they were tried. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before leaving those cases, please tell us how they are 
a cause of social unrest. 

Mr. llAKitow. Why, I think pretty much all working pisiple think that they do 
not get a fair show In the courts of the land, and thes<> casrts are common cases 
that are polnti-d to ns examples of It. 

The Debs case, which in a measure was discussed the other day, Is another 
case In which I hapi)en(sl to take a part. Kngene V. Debs was the president 
of the American Hallway Union, and a strike was calhsl by that organt*a- 
tlon, I think, some time in isni!—I am not sure of Ihe date. It tied up the 
railroads of the country, esiteclally of Ihe West. The strikers stated various 
grlevanct-s. The American Hallway Union conslstwl of members In all Hues of 
railway employment, anil, of course, Ihe railway service wtis jirelty well par- 
al.vE(Hl because of it. Anticipating this kind of action, the railroad companies 
had formcrl a general managers’ association, which consisted of one member 
from each of the great railroads of the West, and iH-rhaps of the Hast, whose 
business It was to deal with labor dillicullli-s. 

I am not criticizing their purpose at idl. They anticipateil this and got ready 
for It and openeil headipiurters as soon as the strike came on. 

Their attorney was Kdwin Walker, one of the ablest lawyers we ever had 
in Chicago, who for years had been general coun.sel of the (.'hlcago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad Co, When the strike occurred Mr. Walker went to what Is 
called the Department of .Tustlce and laid his troubles before them, and the 
Department of -Tustlce Immediately npiiointed him to represent the Department 
of .Justice. It Is hardly conceivable that they would have upimlnted Mr. Debs’s 
attorney to represent the Deparinieni of .Tustlce, hut they did appoint Kilwln 
Walker, and he filed the bill against Mr. Debs and his associates, signing it as 
“Assistant Attorney General,” which he was, although he never represented 
anything but the railroads and repre.seuted them all through the case. 

He filed a bill to enjoin the strikers, and he likewise went Into tlie court and 
had them indicted for the very same act. 'riiat Injunction was granted, not by 
Judge Fuller, as Mr. Davenport stated, but by -Judge Woods, of Indiana. The 
case came on for trial, and Justice Womls sent Mr. Debs to Jail for violating the 
Injunction, and the facts he found was that he violated the Injunction because 
violence and force hud been used in the strike and that Mr. Debs was respon- 
alble for the violence and force, although there wag not a scrap of evidence In 
the case that Mr. Debs ever ral8e<l big hand In any way or gave any orders or 
directions excepting that the men conduct themselves peaceably and not destroy 
property or interfere with the law. But he did hold that Mr. Debs had started 
It, and therefore he was responsible for the consequences. 


assip*— 8. Doc. 416,64 -I--T 0111-46 
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Afterwards the case came on for trial In the Federal conrt, under the Indict¬ 
ment, where the exact facts were applied on trial before a Jmy, and after fight¬ 
ing that case for six weeks or more we were told that a juror was token 111—I 
never knew whether he was or not—^but, anyway, we offered to go on with 
11 Jurors, and they refused, and the case was continued because the juror was 
taken ill. We demanded a trial again, and rather than try the case the Govern¬ 
ment dismissed the crlminnl case on exactly the same facts. 

We went to the Supreme Court of the United States for a writ of habeas 
corpus on the civil case, In the Debs case, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States did not pass on the question of whether Debs had been guilty of 
the act—^but, as the chairman here understands at least. It was a question of 
purely of jurisdiction as to whether a bill had been flleil before the Federal 
judge, which gave him jurisdiction of the case, and they held that It had. Mr. 
Debs was sent to jail for six months—the first time the courts had found a case 
where the Sherman antitrust law would operate. It would not operate on any 
of the various corporation cases that had been before the courts before, but here 
It did. 

After It was amended—after many years of agitation, they pronounced the 
Standard Oil Co. an Illegal combination and a violator of the same act, and 
they gave them six months, not In jail, but six months to amend their charter, 
so they could do the same things over again, and their stock la worth more and 
they get more money out of the people than they ever did before the Supreme 
Court declared them an illegal combination. 

Those are some of the facts that every Intelligent workingman knows, and 
what Is true of the Standard Oil Co. is also true of the Tobacco Trust and 
pretty much every combination that has been prosecuted. 

The whole business of Injunction In labor matters has grown up in a few 
years; within the memory of all of us. I think perhaps In the railroad strike 
of 1898 about the first <uic was Issued; possibly one somewhat before that 
against Arthur. Before that time the courts of chancery had universally held 
they were only Interested In property, and that they would not use a court of 
chancery to Interfere with personal relations, or that they would not use a court 
of chancery where a court of law could be used, or to Interfere where the charge 
was the commission of w'hnt nmounf<‘d to a crime; but gradually during these 
labor strikes they have enlarged the powers of the courts of chancery In 
that direction until they have held that an injunction may be Issuwl against 
strikers, making service by publication In newspaiiers, ami by posting it upon 
telegraph poles, or anywhere else, binding everybody, whether they are parties 
to It or not: and that a man may be tried without a Jury; he may be sentenced 
to prison without any hearing. If necessary, upon ufiidnvit. Wo have had them 
sentenced In Chicago whore no witnesses apiwnred on either side, simply on 
affidavit, and they were .sent to jail. Everybody that knows anything about 
affidavits know that they are easy to get, and under that power the courts 
have enjoined strikers from quitting collectively on the ground that that was 
a boycott or use of force; they have enjoined them from committing acts of 
violence; they have en.ioine<l them from sympathetic strikes where one body 
of men goes out to help another; they have enjoined them from levying assess¬ 
ments to get money to feed the wives and children of those who are on strike, 
and they have practically said that they must work unless the courts gave 
them permission to stop. 

And that whole law as to Injunctions has grown up—oh. In 20 years at least— 
until there Is not a well-informed lawyer to-<lay who dares advise anybody ns 
to what the law is on injunction. You do not know. It depends on what the 
Judge Is going to say, and the reason for It all is that judges act from their 
feelings, as all of us do. I am on the one side, some other man Is on the 
other side; It Is no use to try to convert you by argument; no one cares any¬ 
thing about that. The Instincts and Intuition are the moving power with 
all of us, and that Is the way the law has grown up. 

If we could get the people on the other side of these questions to make the 
law a while It would be different, but that Is out of the question; the rules 
of our lawyers’ union are too strict for that. Before a man can be a lawyer he 
must have had at least a htgh-school education, which carries him along toward 
20 years of age; then he has to study law three years after that, which car¬ 
ries him along so that after that most of the poor people are barred; and 
It id quite a while after that before he can get on the bench, and It Is simply 
natural gravitation which no ope can help. 
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TeioB anotbar brabch ot the iaw that has borne as hard upon the working 
people ae anything else—take personal injury cases. Swltebnien perhaps have 
a chance to live six or seven years and keep all of their more Important mem¬ 
bers Intact; Ironworkers perhaira the same time; I would not be sure ulajut 
the figures. When one of them gets hurt, he miiy have been careless at 
the time he got hurt: but when we lawyers are careless we do not fall down 
from the top of a 20-story building, we stumble over and get up again; but It la 
death to the switchman or the man on top of the building. Sooner or luter 
everybody Is careless. A man is careless and he gets hurt, or he Is not cureless 
and he gets hurt; he gets a leg cut off by a steam engine and Is brought Into 
court The judges say, “ No; you cun not recover; you assumed the risk. If 
you had had any sense you would not have been a switchman, you would have 
been a banker. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does that hold equally when workmen’s comiieu- 
sation laws are In force? 

Mr. Dabbow. I am going to get to that In a minute; I will cover that. 

They will say: " True, you got hurt, but It was not the railroad corporation 
that was to blame; It was the train dispatcher who gave the wrong order 500 
miles away; and If he had given the right order you would have got through, 
so you can not recover; It Is the act of a fellow servant." 

We always go buck to find out the law, and when we go back wo find that In 
1815, which Is the date of the Battle of Waterloo, which Is the only way I 
remember It, two men were employed driving a butcher’s cart In England; the 
butcher had two men going out to sell meat on the road. In the morning one of 
the fellows greased up the axle of the wagon, and In putting the wheels back on 
forgot to put on the nut, and they got on the wagon and started off, and after 
they had driven a ways the wheel ran off, and the fellow that did not know 
anything about It got hurt and sued his emjdoyer. The case came ou for trial, 
and the employer no doubt had the besjt lawyer; the case was argued, and the 
judges decided that where two men worked togetlier for a common master public 
policy required that they shall know each others habits, and If one of them Is 
not a safe man the other fellow ought to tell the master and have him fired, 
or else quit himself and open a law otllce or something like that. 

And that law has been repeated and enforcwl by the dwlslons of courts for 
a hundred years, until It Is the law' that If a train dispatcher In Pittsburgh 
gives the wrong order which causes a train to go wrong and kill a truckman 
In Washington, that that Is the act of a fellow servant; and In the case of a 
company like the Penn.sylvaulu Kallroad that employs 200,000 men, every 
employee ought to know all about the character of every other employee, which 
would not leave him much time for his work. 

The reason for the law has entirely disappeared In a hundred years. There 
were no railroads In existence then and there were no factories In existence 
such as we speak of now, and no one knew about the application of steam. 

The modern world has been made over, but lawyers still apply the old prece¬ 
dent until people outside of the law’ take a hand; all of the reforms In the 
law have come from the iteople outside, the same ns all reforms In metllclne 
have come from others than doctors. And they finally became so shocked 
over It that In many States within the last few years, probably within five or 
six years, they have changed the law of fellow sei vants and the law of assumeil 
risk; and In many States they are getting an employers’ liability act which 
gives a man In most of the States fur a leg something like, oh, I should 
say, 81,000; the workmen’s comiteusatlon law fixes a regular table—so much 
for the phalangeal of a finger, so much for the second, and so much for the 
third; and while It Is very Inadequate I think It Is a law along the right line 
and will probably be worked out. That Is quite common In many States, but 
through all these years, by these decisions and others, the employer has had 
oil the best of It. 

If the lawyers had been lined up right In 181.5, the court might have said 
that an employer who hires a man ought to be responsible for the kind of 
man he hires, rather than the other fellow, who did not have anything to do 
with hiring him; but they did not decide It that way. They decided It the 
other way, and this Is the natural evolution of the law. 

Then, It takes lawyers to get legal rights. For Instance, a bill of rights 
In Illlnt^ says every man shall have redress for every grievance that he 
suffers, and then he goes on with another clause which says—but no one pays 
any attention to it—It says he must have It Immediately and without expense. 
That Is in the constitution of Illinois and thS constitution of most of the 
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States; but If a man loses a leg by the negligence, of a steam railroad and 
brings suit In Chicago It Is two years before he gets a trial; and then, If hp 
happens to win, which he probably wont, then It Is appealed to the appellnto 
or supreme court. If he loses, he can not go any forth® himself; because 
he can not afford It; but if he wins. It goes there and takes two years more. 
That Is four years. Then, If he and his family are alive they spend half of It 
for ln\vyers and court expenses, while the constitution says he shall have a 
remedy Immediately and without cost. And that Is true everj'where; the poor 
man can not get Into court with any kind of safety. 

Chairman Walsh. Are Judges usually qualified by education and experience 
to decide upon economic and .social questions brought before them In labor 
cases? 

Mr. Daebow. Well, they do not pass any examination In that; they are just 
examined In the law; they are qualified to hatk up decisions of courts to see 
what the decisions are; but as to economics, tliey liave not got time to do that; 
they are studying law. 

Chairman Walsh. How is the Institution of law meeting tlie present eco¬ 
nomic and'soclal questions that seem to he pretloralnant at this day? 

Mr. Dakhow. Holding lliom hack as hard as it can, and It always has. The 
law essentially goes back to the old things; It is a creature of precedent. If 
they want to know what the law is, they want to see what some other Judge 
has done a long ways hack; and tlait applies now. The industrial world Is 
made over; the world of medicine is made over. A doctor who would take 
a prescription book of years ago and go out and practice on his patient 
under that authority woul<l be lrie<l for murder; but tlie farther a lawyer goes 
back for precedents the better he finds it estahlisla'd. 

Chairman Wai.8H. Dr. Goodnow suggesteil the other day that perhaps the 
time for legal stuily .sliould he extended and Instruction taken by attplicants 
or Intending practitioners along economic and social lines. What would you say 
about that? Dr. Goodnow, yott know, is a constitittional hiwyer and president 
of the Johns Hopkins University? 

Mr. Daurow. Yes; he is an ithle tnati. I know alwut hltn. Why, If you could 
extend the course tind have tlietn belong to a labor union atal work as it switch¬ 
man for several years and work in a structural iron works, then, If they were 
alive and got through, that would help; hut to extend the course for them to 
study law wouhl simply make them worse. 

Cliulrmun Wai.sii. Dr. (!oo<lnow, in answer to a question asked by Mr. 
Lennon, said that It would not he desirahle to have' them work in workshops. 

Mr. Daebow. Well, he must he a lawyer. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you think of any plan by which economical and social 
advice could be given to Judges who are not otherwise equipped for the settle¬ 
ment of these questions that are constantly coming up now, like minimum- 
wage laws and laws limiting the hours of labor, aial so forth? I tisk that 
question growing out of the suggestion made la the Oregon and other questions 
where outshle lawyers Intervened and who had also given study to such sub¬ 
jects and gathered data for Judges? 

Mr. Dakkow. Why, thest> questions we are discussing are the most Imiiortaut 
questions of the tiny, and any man who has any feeling or Imagination Is In- 
terestetl In them and will know something about them. But the trouble with 
lawyers Is, that, like everybody else, It Is a profession, a business, and they 
want to make money out of it, or get in ollice, and they have to stick close to 
the ordained thing, and they have to make money where there is money. We 
really haven't auy system for the establishment of Justice, we have courts 
but all the courts do Is to give a forum for lawyers to try cases, that Is all. 
Courts do not look up the law, they take no hand In the trial, and the different 
law.v®s on the different sides enter Into a combat to st>e who can win, and In 
the combat, of course, the man who has been able to get the beat lawyers, going 
on down through the nge.s, consistently prevails, the decision in one case being 
the starting point In another case, and all the time the strong force pressing 
against the weaker force until It has made the law entirely lopsided. 

I do not know any way under that system, wiilch Is the system of the com¬ 
mon law of America—I do not know any way that It can be changed. If we 
had courts to inquire Into matters, to settle things without lawyeps, to ex¬ 
amine facts, and examine law so us to get at Justice, something might be done. 

But you take an ordinary case, and two lawyers go in, the corporation gen¬ 
erally having the most successful lawyer, and the best talent (hat they can, 
against the poor fellow with a leg off, having an lnf®ior lawyer, perhaps his 
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jgrat'CiUe. Ttey fight It out It that occurred In tlie prize rlug, anti you letl 
put a dwarf to fight a man like Jack Johuson, the crowd would not stand tor 
It, and It occurs every day In court—a coustuiit pressure. One thing fur¬ 
nishes the basis for another until pixijwrty rights have become nearly the whole 
thing. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent if any, are the Interests of poor persons 
prejudiced by the selection of jurors, or have you given any attention to tliatV 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes, sir. Of course, the dllTereut States have different laws as 
to that Federal courts—they are only chosen from the well known In the com- 
nninity—politicians and pt-ople who have some stamllng, some class about 
them. Not the people who work. Then, of course. In our Federal courts the 
judge Is the whole thing, anyway. Thu jurors, they very readily find out what 
the judge thinks about a ease, and most all of tlu>m imloml U oii the judge, and 
say, “ I couldn’t do anything else under the Instructions they gave us." You 
never yet got beaten In the Federal court hut what the jurors eame and told 
you that they wanted to find your way, but they couldn’t do It becnuse the judge 
said so and so. 

In the State courts—there arc some States where every juror’s name as It 
apiieurs on the iioll Imoks, or every iterson’s name as It apiiears on the ixjll 
books goes In, and from the whole the juror Is drawn Indlserlminately, That 
gives a workingman a Jury not prejudleeil against him, sometimes prejudiced 
for him. In our State we have a Jury commissioner who picks out the jurors, 
In Chicago at least, ami very carefully examines the list and looks over their 
occupation, and we liial as a rule a large miniber of foremen and clerks and 
very few working people. It Is a gooil ileal safer to try a case before an em¬ 
ployer than his clerk. In many Sliites there Is a iiroiauty tjuallUeatlou for Jury 
service, which, of course, makes it more or less a class proposition, hut so far us 
It can be done every citizen ought to be drawn impartially for jury service. 
Tills helps the worUlngmtiu and lie gets a fair standing In court. 

Chairman Walsh. What would he your suggestion with regard to that; 
that is, the man that possibly Insists on the adminislrution of justice should 
disturb themselves? 


Mr. Dabbow. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has It not been taken up by workers generally, the fact 
that they are. If It is true as you stateil, dlscrlmiaati'd against In the selection 
of Jurors. Is it not a sorl of basis where Jiislice or iriers of fuels is con- 
eernetl? „ 

Mr. Dabrow. It has not lasm taken up very imieh, hut la some eases. Some¬ 
times the hetter-pahl workiiigiiien, as we <*a!l thi-m, are in a way to hhiim* for It. 
'I’he workingman gets from three to four or live dollars n day, always poor at 
that, can not afford to do the jury service for $*2 a ilay. It is a very serious 
handicap to them, and they often get cxi used, where they might otherwise 
serve. And the lower pHhl worklnjrnisiii on a jury, iilthouij^h they 

sometimes do. It could ho romodlod Hoiiiowluit by paylus more to Jurors, but 
it is au important question, 1 thhik, in tiio administration of JustlcH*. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o you lind a roluolanco In ovorydny pnictU'o ami every¬ 
day observation on the ‘part of labor orKanizati<ms, as well as individual 
workers, to present their j^rievanees to the courts of the country "for judicial 


determination? , ^ ^ aw* 

Mr. Darbow. I ueser knew anybody that wante<l to got into a court but 
lawyers. Farmers are taught to stay out <m* lose llicir projK'rty ; meclmiilcs and 
business men and everybocly are taught to stay out. It is regarded as cumber¬ 
some and expensive and a wholly unsutisfjurtory tril)unal. Workingmen, of 
course. In their labor ^sputes feel that they have no chance as a rule; not 
before juries, however, because many times they have the best of It b^ore 
Juries. Take a criminal case, wliere it is a (lucstlon of a lalH)r organization, 
and you get a jury of trade-unionists, tbey will probably stond by hlna, and 
the trther fellow would go the other way, neither paying much attention to the 
facta, but each going for their side. That is human nature. 

* Omlmnn Walsh. I am calling your attention to what might be called 
guaranteed constitutional personal rights and ask you to make 
you might have to make on the conservation of 
the lack of it For Instauc-e, first the trial by jury. Is It telhg -h 

Hr. Dabbow. Well, In labor cases constitutional provisions have been ab- 
aulut^T nulUfl^ For Instance, a court can Issue an Injunction against a 
rtrike^r anybody engaged In It, which would only enjoin them from eom- 
BiittiDK unlawful acts, and If they do the act U Is a crime, but In order to 



escape the right of the detendaut to have a Jury determine whether ho o 
mi^ A crime, or not, the court won’t try Mm for the committing of the JZ" 
tut try him for disobeying Ms order not to commit it, which amounts to n o 
same thing if a man Is in Jail, but It is legal under the law. 

I noticed Mr. Davenport’s statement of the proposition, which, of course, he 
did not state correctly, the other day in reference to the Debs case and Mr 
Gompers’s case. Tliey went Into the court defending an Injunction on the 
ground that the court of chancery had no Jurisdiction and thereby confessed 
that they were criminals. I believe he said infamous criminals, a different kind, 
perhaps. But no such thing ever happened. What they did say was, “ You 
charge me with being a crlinltml and therefore I want a jury to pass on it,” 
rather than you. They didn’t admit It In either case. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the personal right to the writ of hal)eas corpus, is 
that being conserved, from your oliservatlon, or not? 

Mr. Dabbow. Courts have great reluctance to grant a writ of habeas corpus. 
Once In a wlillo they do it. The trouble witli tlie writ of habeas corpus, like 
everything else. Is it is such an easy matter to get around it if you want to. 

It is not hard for a court, any more than for you and me, to decide a thing 
the way we want to decide it. It is perfectly ea.sy, and wo give excellent 
reasons for It, Just as I tlo for my views of the law, l)ut if a court thinks that a 
writ of habeas corpus should not he granted in a particular case, it is easy to 
conjure up any number of tc<lmlcal rea.sons against it. and llien it is im¬ 
possible for the poor man to gid into court. The ordinary man tliat is in Jail 
has no money or lie would not lie tliere. He is poor. You go tlirough the Jails 
In this country and you can hardly find money enougli to hire a lawyer, and he 
can not get into court wltli a writ of habeas corpus or anything else. No 
Jailer comes around and ti'lls liiin, “ I tlilnk I coulil get you a writ and I will 
get it for you ”; but he sits tliere, and if lie does get a lawyer it is somebody 
that has been looking him uii, and he is generally boiler off without Iilm. 

It is the administration of the law wliicli is all on tlie otlier side. 

Chairman Walsh, lias your attention iiceu ealled to tlie specific violation of 
that alleged—or specllic allegeil violations of that writ in cases where the 
military was calleil Into the district? 

Mr. Dabbow. Of course tliere is no such writ wlien tliere is tlie nillltla. As 
a witness said the otlier day. “ The Constitution provides for it, but that don’t 
help the fellow any.” Any governor cun declare niartlal law wlien he wants 
to, or the President of the United States. I lielieie the court issued a writ 
of habeas corpus for Mrs. Surratt before she was executed lii Washington, 
but he couldn’t deliver it—tlie military authorities took lier awav and trleil 
her before court-martial. In West Virginia tlie courts are all riglit perliaps, 
hut the governor declariHl military law, and there were no courts. In Colorado, 
not also recently but in the strike of the Western Federation of Miners, they 
at once declared martial law. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. What became of the constitutional provision, for in¬ 
stance, In Colorado and perhaps in West Virginia. I am not so familiar with 
that, which provides tliat the military law shall always be subordinate to the 
civil power, and in the case of Colorado the governor Issueil no proclamation of 
martial law^ 


Mr. Dabbow. As I recall the Moyer ease, I am not very clear on it, they 
held that while they hud not really declared martial law that in effect they 
had. It was simply a way of getting away from It. 

Chairman Walsh. In everyday practice of a man that is deprived of hlg 
liberty rightfully or wrongfully, has he access to a writ of halteas corpus, and 
is it generally used? 

Mr. Dabbow. It is almost impossible to use the writ of habeas corpus. In 
the first place, a court, under writ of habeas corpus, takes notice only of the 
record. The thing is, have you made a paper case against the mam He takes 
no note of the fact, and any lawyer of fair attainment can write a paper or 
file an Information or draw an indictment that is good on its face. It goes to 
the face of the case, whether the papers are true, barring the case of extra¬ 
dition that I mentioned a while ago. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you was Joseph McNamara entitled 
by right, or under tlie Constitution, to tlie writ of habeas corinis? 

Mr. Dabbow. There can be no kind of question about it. The reason he 
was taken out of Indlnnupolls on Saturday night was so he could not get to the 
courts. He asked for a lawyer and they would not give him one. 
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'OluUniisa WAtBH, I hare left the subject I was discussing to ask you that 
question, but now, going back: What Is the basis and reason for the right of 
trial In the district, or In a man’s own community? Where does it come from, 
the right to be tried In his own community, or what Is the.basis of It? 

Mr. Dabbow. That Is as old as the common law; It comes from Rnginnd, and 
I don’t know but from way back in (lermany. A man has some friends, some 
standing, perhaps his reputation, If he has any, In that community. It la a 
community where he can defend himself, his witnesses may all be there and 
he can’t get them some place else; he can’t take tin™ ’AIKK) miles If he Is 
poor, and for that reason a man Is entitled to a trial In the vicinity where he 
lives. 

Chairman Walsh. Ought It to be looketl upon ns a miTe tta'hnlcal right? 

Mr. Dabbow. It Is about the most substantial right. 

Chairman Walsh. Going back to this (luesthm of gunrnntivd personal rights, 
I wish you would say from experience in courts generally, the class of cases 
that you have been In and observed, whether the constitutional rlgtit of free 
speech and free press Is carefully conservwl by the law and the courts? 

Mr. Dabbow. Every provision means nothing, when you come to have them 
lnterprete<l. For Instance, the Constitution says (“very man may hear arms, 
but a city ordinance In a town of 2.(KK) la'ople can pass a law B(‘ndlng a man 
to jail for having a pistol. The Constllnllon of the Dnltcsl States says he 
may have them. The right of fris; sp(“ech Is launnasl In, and legislated in by 
every village council, and by every Slate legislature, and by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, until It simply nu'ans you have a right to stH(nk If you say what we 
want you to say, and the right to publish comes to about the same thing. 
Whether a piece of literature Is obscene d(“pen(Is on Anthony Comstock; whether 
It Is revolutionary depends uiam the courts that have be<>n educnt(>d along the 
line, believing that almost any kind of talk agaln.st existing things Is revolu¬ 
tionary. Nobody can tell what they will hold on the question. It Is out of the 
question to tell. The constitutional guaranties, where you do find them working. 
Is when it reaches property. 

Chairman W.mjjh. I was just going to come to that. Could this t((vt be 
worked out under a proiwr administration of the law so that due process of 
law would mean that a man could not be deprived of his right to siieak, or 
right to trial by jury, and otlu‘r rights? In otlu'r words, could that guaranty 
of right of due process of law be extended to personal rights to be Invaded? 

Mr. Dabbow. It cotdd if the courts and lawyers didn’t find some way to 
get around It after a while. lA'glsIatures could do It and Congress could do It. 
They have done It, hut we find It easy to get around It, and while they are con¬ 
stantly limiting the constitutional jtrovislons that protect the Individual, they 
are constantly Increasing those (hat protect t)rop(“rly. For Instatice, we have 
a constitutional provision that where a person sues a citizen of another State, 
he can go Into the United Stal(‘s court, because they are citizens of different 
States. The theory of that is iierfectly plain. That was done because a man 
who would be at home amongst his friends would be supposed to have a better 
chance, and If cltiztuis of two diff(“reut Slat(!s are Involved, they go Into the 
Federal court where they stand e(iually. Itut the courts have held that the 
word “ citizen ” applies to corjHU’atious. Of course, a corporation Is nothing 
but an intangible business created by the law, but they say a coriwratlon Is a 
citizen within that amendment, and a body of hlgh-finance men In Chlcagp 
get an organization to run the Btr(“et cars In the city of Chicago, every one 
living In Chicago, and organize under the laws of New Jersey, which Issues 
letters of marque and rer>risal In commerce and calls them charters, and a man 
sues the street car company In Chicago, It Is a foreign corporation and you 
Immediately go to the Federal cotirt. 

Chairman Walsh. What does he want to go before the Federal court for? 

Mr. Dabbow. Because judges In Federal courts are appointed for life or dur¬ 
ing good behavior, and they always behave and never die. The Idea of the 
Federal court does not depend on lawyers like me, whose sympathies are with 
the working people, but there Is not a corporation lawyer In the United States 
that doesn’t go there when he can; not one. You never heard of a corporation 
lawyer that didn’t move a case to the Federal court the first chance he gets, 
invariably, because they are sure that their chances to win are greater. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent are boycotts legal? 

Mr. Dabbow. I don’t think anybody knows; you have to get at your boycott, 
and then get a decision of the court on it to define It, whether It Is legal or 
not, but boycotts ought to be legal; there Is no reason why a man can refuse 
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to trade with any man because be doesn’t like hU religion, or why he need not 
work with another man because he don’t like the color of hig hair, or due to a 
mere whim: If he is going to be free, he can and should. Of coarse, the boycott 
has fallen Into disrepute because It has been used by working people, but 
It has a very dlstinqulshed and respectable history. In tills country, at the 
time of the Uevolutionary War, the revolutionists got together and boycotted 
every Tory there was In the country, not only boycotted them, but hanged 
them, drove them out of the country and settled Nova Scotia with bankers and 
preachers and lawyers. They refused to buy goods made In England, and 
refused to u.ss<K'lnte with anyboily that bought goods made In England, and 
now, of course, the great-grandsons and great-granddaughters of the American 
Kevolutlon are sending people to Jail for boycotts. The boycott has been useil lii 
goo<l causes and was respectable until the common people came to use It. It may 
be a drastic means, but we use It In society. Everybody is boycotted, some for 
lieing good citizens and some for being bail, birt It simiily means that iieoiile in 
this world choose their kind, and they do it niijustly many times, but they have 
a right to do It, or should have a right to do It. I think In the main—I don’t 
know what I do think about It. They have said everything aI:ont It. A fellow 
that starts a boycott, he has to take a chance; maylic the court will say it Is 
legal, maybe they won’t. 

I don’t hear of many of the other people Ix'ing iirosecute<l. There is not a 
corporation of any great strength scarcely but Unit will refii.se to sell goods 
If a little merchant buys some goods of its rival, Ovi-r and over again they 
do that and nobotly pays any attention to that. “'Taki' our goods or leave 
them alone. You can’t take part unless you take all.” All of us are in the 
boycott business. 

Obairman Wat, an. Have you oliserved to what extent jirivate guards and 
detectives ai’e used in the Indtiatrial disturbances? 

Mr. Darhow. Yes; I have observed a good many of them. 

Chairman Wash. I would like .you to give us an Idea, if you can, of the 
extent and metliod of such uses? 

Mr. Parhow. Well, It Is safe to say that there is no gi-ent labor organization 
In the country that is not full of detectives—full of them. 1’here are employ¬ 
ment agencies whose whole business Is to furiiisb union men to work in labor 
orgunlzatlons. There are over and over again oiTlccrs of unions, secretaries, 
treasurers, presidents, who are detectives. There Is hardly anybody who 
dares speak to his neighbor, no matter how closely he is a.ssociateii with him, 
without fearing that lie might he turned up, wlintevcr he says, and that his 
statements might be llisl about. T know In tlie trial of the Haywood case In 
Idaho we had one man closely associated with us who at the last minute de¬ 
veloped to be u detective who was in tlie employ of the other side all the 
while. We Imd a nuiiibcr of detectives in the otilce; have them In every great 
trial; and we use them wlien wo can on the otlier fellow, but they have the 
best chance. 

Of course, the private gtintnen, everybody, I think, knows about that. 
There Is a firm down here In New .lersey that is a common example of it. 
I had occasion to go over a lot of aflldavlls made by issiple In .^fichigan dur¬ 
ing the copper strike—aflidavlts of men who were apiKiinted as guards or o81- 
I'ers in Michigan and must bo citizens of that State. Tliose men had been 
appointed first in West Virginia, then in Kansas City, then in Chicago, and then 
In Michigan; going rigid around all tlie way wherever they were used, where 
tliey were wanted, sent here and there. 

Chairman Wai.bh. Have you observed any feeling or unrest on the part of 
workers on account of delay in .securing legislative enactments for their own 
relief? A question arose here the other day on a statement made by Mr. 
.Tohannsen to the effect that efforts had been made for 21 years to secure a 
seamen’s bill before there was one wcitred. I am not familiar with the pro¬ 
visions, but the general provisions, he said, were slinply to release the seaman 
from what might be termed a condition of slavery, and to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity to express himself, to work out his own salvation, I believe he said. 

Mr. Dasbow. Yes; I understand that bill. I am not very fmnlliar with It, but 
I understood from what Mr. .lolmnusen said and wind I have heard of it and 
what Mr. Welustock here said In asking him the questions, that it was a 
bin which permitted seamen to leave their job whenever they wanted to do so— 
that is, in a port; simply leaving them free. And I know they have been work¬ 
ing some generations to get that bill—Just to have a right to freedom. 

Chairman Wat.rh. Is there a history connected with efforts to get other 
legislation of a similar nature? 
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Mr. DahSow. I used to know a good deal of details of It and havfe forgotten 
a good deal of what I did know about It and some of the rest Is vague. But 1 
think It took 16 years to get a 8nfety-a|i]>naneo bill for the railroads, so as to 
get rid of the man-killer coutillng and eoiiple oars antomatlrally. Then It t<sik 
about as long to get it enforced afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. What causes this delay? 

Mr. Dareow. Why the. veste*! Interests—-the fH>oplc making money out of It. 
Of course, in some instances no doubt It takes time to eijulp and get ready, but 
everybody opposes everything that will cut down profits. That Is the tlrst thing. 
One of the commissioners said they had a donlil as to wlndlier llmt seamen's 
bill should have gone through, because It might Interfere with our oouifK'tlng 
with Japan. Now, I don’t know. I would lad examine that ijneslion al all. 
I should say if the Aniej-lcaii merchant marine could not live wlllmut making 
slaves out of the sailors, better let till of the shiiis rot In tla‘ harbor or be sent 
to the bottom of the ocean. There Is not a single move made along ibis line 
that they do not say, “ You can't do It. Y'ou can't shorten the hours of labor. 
You can’t keep children out of the factories, because otherwise it will Inferl'ere 
with the protits,” as It will. Itut that's not a matler of any Importance. 

Chairman Walsh. In your observation Is there a general feeling of Industrial 
unrest In the country? 

Mr. Daerow. Oh, I think there is no doubt about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Among the workers'; 

Mr. Dabkow. No doubt about It al all; about that at all. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the principal causes of It? 

Mr. Dabkow. Well, of course, life Is unresl. It Is idle, to talk about curing 
unre-st, because when you get it curtsi you are dead. It Is the nsitlratlou of 
people for power and to live; that Is the cause. And you can not cure anything 
In this world. You cun only lielp along to new adjustments and better ad|ust- 
inents. Of course, the great mass of peofile who are interested in a sochd (pu'S- 
tion will not stop to analyze accurately. They see a few facts. Just enough 
that they know, for instance, hero Is all the <dl then' Is In the earih owmsl by 
one great corporation; they know that 8 ta' 111 railroad lines e.xist helwei-n 
Chicago and New Y'ork, but the rate of fare is llte same on etich except they iier- 
mit a differential among tbemseivt's on passengers. And they know that 
perhaps a dozcui men in the United Slates are intluential emmgli to shut down 
the wheels of industry whim they want to; and they know the cold minims are 
owned by a few people; and they know if you get a .)ob you have got to gel It 
from the fellows who Imve tilings, and that the great mass of men are poor 
and struggling along, in debt, hard up, can’t get their teeth tilksi, and can’t get 
anything that tlie, rest of us get; that’s aliout all they do know; and that's 
enough to know. And there will always be unrest as long as tliat exists, and if 
you cure It why they will get restless aliout somethlug else, of I'oui’se. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What would la; your suggested remedy to relieve the 
situation’; But before you leine that do you think the wage ipu'Silou bears 
upon it in any way? 

Mr. Dabbow. Certainly; certainly. The men who sim that otliers got so much 
more than they do are not satislled with their wages. They don’t live us well. 
So long as the fellows who do the work of the wmiil live the poorest anil the 
fellows who don’t do it get all the goial things of the worhl they are not satis- 
lied, and they would not be If they were tit to live at all. -And there is a 
constant effort to Increase wages. 

Of course, wiiat you are going to do for it, that is liarder. Tliat Is what this 
commission is for—to find out. I presume we will know after you get through, 
but it’s hard to know what to do. 

So far as any help for this generation or tlie next generation, the most sub¬ 
stantial things are the organizations of labor. There liave never been anything 
else that I know anytlilng alamt which has stood back of the working people, 
excepting their organizations, tttherwise, they stand alone and have no power 
whatever to make a bargain. Talk about collective bargaining, there Is no u.se 
for the Individual to bargain any more. The I’ennsylvanla Uallroad employs 
200,000 men. Suppose they are not organizeil and one man should go there 
and say, “ I think It Is almut time for you to raise my wages ns a switchman.” 
What do you suppose he would hear? They would say, ” I tlilnk it is about 
time for you to quit your Job.” If there Is no organization there la no bargain¬ 
ing at all. They simply post their scheilule up there on the wall and aay we 
win give you so much an hour and so much a month. Take It or let It alone as 
yon please and go on about your business. But the railroad men have got to 
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get together as the railroads get together. But If they are organized and say, 
"If we can’t have this or that there won’t any of us work,” then there Is a 
chance to bargain. Of course, they might do something by law, but there Is not 
much chance to effect anything by law. Our Government Is so medieval In Its 
construction and Its institutions that there Isn’t any chance for the people to Ik 
heard from. 

It does not seem like a system of Government like ours could be got up by 
design. It Is a lot of stupendous blunders. Suppose the working people wanted 
to get some law that really substantially affectetl things. How are they going 
to get Ifl Well, you have first got to get it through Congress perhaps. Con¬ 
gress Is made up of a body of men from all over the country, elected for two 
years, and taking seat a year after they are elected and have had time to 
forget everything; and then If you wlu there you have got to get It through 
the Senate, and that Is made up of fellows who have their seats for six years, 
two-thirds of them elected on some other Issue entirely. And If you get It 
through the Senate, then It has got to be signed by the President, and he is 
elected for four years on some other question, and you have got to get all 
three, and get all three at once, or el.«e you are lost. You can’t get alt three 
by getting one this year and then one the next year, and so on. You have got 
to get It all at the .same time. Then If you have bwn able to get It through 
Congress and signed by the President—which you won't—then there Is the 
Constitution. Then you have got to inquire whether John Hancock or some 
of the rest of them told us whether we coidd do It a hundred years ago, and, 
if not, it Is all off. And the only way you can tell what the Constitution 
says—you can’t read It and tell; nohody can tell—you have got to ask the 
Supreme Court, and there are nine Judges there for life, and most of them 
old men who are clear out of this generation; and you have got to do It all 
and get It all at once and—well, the only way you can get along with it is 
to not think about it. 

Commissioner Lennon. What Is your view as to the authority of courts 
under the Constitution or under legal enactment to pass upon the unconstl- 
tutlonallty of laws? 

Mr. Daksow. Why, It Is not given to them anywhere; It la not necessary; 
they have got It. 

Commissioner Lennon. It is a nsuipeil power? 

Mr. Dabeow. Oh, well, lawyers have all kinds of theories. They say that 
the Constitution Is i)art of the organic law of the land, and the Judges have 
to decide what the organic law Is, and therefore they take it into considera¬ 
tion. But I don’t think it was e\er meant to he used by them, but it Is. Yes; 
there Is no constitutional jirovlslon rtniulrlng It. Take the English Govern¬ 
ment, for Itistance, and compare it with onrs and you will find that you can 
do something in England. There Is a House of Commons. The House of 
Lords is about out of It. And the House of Commons Is ele(!ted directly by the 
people and goes Immediately to work. And the King can not pay any atten¬ 
tion to It. He has no power, only sort of to fix the table manners for the people. 
He has no political jwwer at all. Ami the House of Lords can not affect It, 
and they have no constitution. So it the English pr-oplo want something and 
pass It through the House of Commons, they have got It. But we can not do it 
in the life of any generation, and few [leople have an imagination, running 
beyond their generation. 

Chairman Wai,sh. It will be impossible to finish with you this afternoon, 
Mr. Darrow, and there are a lot of the commissioners have said they have 
something to ask you, and so I am going to excuse you and put on a witness 
that has to leave and whom we call In this 2.5 minutes that we have left. I 
am sorry, but- 

Mr. Damow. I will stay over until I can get away to-morrow. 

Chairman Waush. All right. 

Mrs. Benedict. 

TESTIHOKT OF KRS. CRYSTAL RASTXAR BEKBRICT. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mrs. Benedict. Crystal Eastman Benedict. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mrs. Benedict. New York City. 

- Chairman Waijih, What Is your profession? 

Mrs. Benedict. Well, I am—I have been an industrial investigator, writer, 
lawyer, organizer of one kind and another. 
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Cbalnniut Wamh. Have you made ii simlal stuilj or given speeiul eou- 
aldemtlon to the question of women in Industry, and women In liultistry nar- 
tlcularly so far as the administration of law Is concerned? 

Mrs. BtassDicT. I can not say that I have made a special study of women in 
industry except as a person Interested in lalior problems as a whole. I liuvo 
studied the works of others in this connection and uss<x;lated very closely 
with people who have made these Individual studies. Hut my own labor In¬ 
vestigations have not been with reference to women In Industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Have been In Industry generally? 

Mrs. Bknkwct. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, What, In a general way, are tlie statistics as to women 
wage earners In America to-tlay ns compart'd with, say. 10 years ago? 

Mrs. Benedict. Well, Mr. Chlrman, I have some facts In regard to that from 
tlie census. In 1910, 23.4.^ per cent of the females o\er 10 years of age were 
wageworkers. In 1900 this was 18.8. Without going into tin* ilgures from 1.S80 
up, which I have here, If the Increase continues at the present rate, by 1020, 
five years from now, ,50 per cent of the women over 10 years of age will bo 
wageworkers. By “wageworkers" I mean laild workers, excluding women 
who work In their homes without dolinitc rt'cognlzed economic rewaril. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon know of any cases where women doing the same 
work as men are receiving currently lower wiiges for their labor? 

Mrs. Benedict. I should say that generally sis'iiklng It Is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge that both In public eiuployment-—(lovernment employment, 
city, and State, and munlcliml work, and in luivate Industry, women, generally 
speaking, receive less for their work than men. .Vt least this Is true in the 
nonsuffrage Sttites. I have a few Ilgures in regard to that also. And many 
figures can be submitted to the coimnisslou afterwards. 

In the first place, the general average of women workers throughout the 
country get one-half of what the general average of men workers get. This, of 
course means little. It Is slmitly an Indication. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not get that. What are tho.se figures? 

Mrs. Benedict. The wages of the women who are Imome-iiroiluclng women, 
definite recognized income-producing wouu'u, average a rale of one-half of 
what the wages of Income-producing men are. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you make an aippllcatlon of that to where women 
are employed In the trades that are organized as, for Instance, In the iirlntlng 
Industry? 

Mrs. Benedict. Now, there, when It conies to the (piestion of organization, I 
want to get hack to the siieclal point of view which 1 am presenting to-day, 
and I think if I may state that, Mr. Chairman- 

Chairman Walsh. Why, you may; we will be very glad If you will do so. 

Mrs. Benedict. As a preliminary statement, I am hero representing the 
Congressional Union for Woman’s Suffrage. I am a member of the executive 
board of that bialy and have askeil for a hearing by the coimni.sslon—a brief 
hearing on the quesllon of the disenfranchisement of women as one of the 
causes of social ami Industrial unrest. 1 just want to get that stated so that 
these figures in regard to women In Industry may bo Ilslenwl to and regarded 
In relation to this point of view. 

We do feel—I personally fi-el that the continueil disfranchisement of women 
is one of the causes of social unrest to-day both because there goes with It 
a growing deep resentment and sense of Injustice that this fundamental right 
has been denied after so much of a struggle and. In miditlon, because we feel 
that denial of political rights to women is an actual and practical handicap to 
them In economic advancement. 

The organized women workers have been mentioned, but before I go Into 
that I should like to take up the chairman’s question In regard to whether 
women are paid less than men for similar work. Take, first. Government 
employees. The advertisements for Government clerks right here In the 
Federal Government at Washington recite that women start In at $720 per 
year, and men start In at $900 per year. These women pass the same exami¬ 
nations as the men and their general average Is higher, yet they start In at 
$720, and the men start In at $900. We know of many, many cases where 
many women earning $1,400 a year after years of service are Instructing men 
clerks at $1,800 per year in the dutlw of their offices, and the men clerks as 
soon as Instructed will, of course, be passed on further. Thesit women are In¬ 
structing men who are getting more money than they are getting. 

There Is actually a statute which provides that the head of any department 
may, at any time when he finds that he can, substitute a “ lower-class ” clerk 
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or a “female” clerk. That mere phrase, I think, makes It very cleM that 
the women are considered lower paid, regardless of the valtie and efficiency ol 
their work. 

So luucli, then, for the Government clerks. It is a matter of common knowl¬ 
edge that teachers of public schools, who are women, except where vigorous 
campaigns have l)cen conducted in their interest, receive lower pay for ex¬ 
actly the same class of work than men; this Is true, then, not only of Federal 
work, but State and municipal work and all kinds of public work. 

Now, that is comparatively a small group of women; but it Is small only hi 
the face of the enormous number of iteople Involved in the problem of indus¬ 
trial unrest, and It Is gi'owing. It is a growing group. And as the Government 
takes over more ami more social activities a greater number of women will be 
employed by the Government. In regard to these Government positions, the dis¬ 
franchisement of women is an actual handicap, which no one could deny. In 
securing equality of opportunities and wages. And In addition, I would say 
that with the Government setting a stamlanl which declares women to be ol 
less value than men, it Is no wonder that private Industry follow.s that standard. 

Now, let us take the iiosition of women ni private Industry as a whole. There 
are about S.tKHl.OOO women w.igewdikers In this country to-day. This 8,000,0(X1 
is about 24 per cent of tin- women over 10 years old. If the rate of Increase 
continues, there will he oo iier cent of the women over 10 years of age gainfully 
enqiloyed in 1920. 

The question of whether these women are getting w-ages that they cun live 
on as a whole need hardly he brought before this commission. I know that your 
own Investigations have hrouglit (Uit the fact again and again, no matter how 
low the wages of men are, tiie wages of waanen are lower, and that, I think, 1 b 
a matter which needs no proof. 

But let me give you a few facts from a most recent exhaustive inquiry made 
in New York covering four trades, tin- (s>nfectionar.v trade, the paper box- 
making trade, shirt factories, and retail stores. In llie llr.st, of over iXI.OOO Jter- 
sons for which weekly rates were given, more tinin tlirw-tifths of the mule 
workers received less than .fl.') i>cr week, wliile more than thre<‘-fourths of the 
women re<.elved less than .$10 a week. In the stores half tlie males get less than 
$14 a week, and half the females got h-ss than $7..">0 a week. In the shirt fac¬ 
tories hull the men get less than $12 a week and Imlf the wona-ii less than $6.50. 

Jlr. Ohnirmnn, I know ,\ou are Is-tler edueati-d on these matters, after two 
years of this kind of work, on all tia-se facts, than 1 am, or anyone else is. I 
merely want to call your attention to the.se facts about women. In facing this 
trememlous industrial iiuestlon whicli you have hel'ore you do not forget the 
women; do not forget lliat whatever you can say sdmut tlic wages of men, the 
wages of women are less. 

Now, then, the question is, inis this thing any relation to the vote? If it has 
not, then I, as a representative of a suffrage organization, have no logical reason 
to he here before the commission; hut 1 think it has. Women can not raise 
their wages directly by the vote, except In Government employ. They must 
raise their wages ns men have raised their wages, by organization. But I think 
even Mr. Johannsen would adndt tlnit the vote has been es.sentlal to labor in 
winning what it has won. It Is not always the u<tual casting ol the ballot; it 
is not always the limmsliate control over legislators whom you have put in office 
that counts, but it is the fact that the vote makes a person a little less defense¬ 
less in the face of ptiwer than he would he If he illd not have the vote. 

i just want to give one historic Illustration of this. 

The greatest strike ol women, I guess, in the world was the shirt-waist strike 
In New York. During that strike the women pickets were subjected to probably 
as crude a line ol police abuse us any strikers ever have been subjected to. 
During that strike some 5,0(K) of those women strikers marched down through 
the streets of New York with their wianen supporters to see the mayor and 
appeal to him, not in the Interest of their demands, but in the Interest of police 
protection and fair treatment from the administration, and the mayor refused 
to see them. He said he was not Interested. Now, regardless of how powerless 
the men workers of to-day are, and we have many Instances before us of that, 
I doubt if It would lie possible to find in history of the United States any In¬ 
stance in which 5,000 voters, no mutter how poor and downtrodden; have gone 
to see an ele<-ted official and been refused admission—refused an interview. I 
think that epitomizes the situation of women workers. 
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OottmlSSldBW O'OOWNEIX. So that thore miiy not be a wrong Impression from 
the record, yon mitlit shite the time that was so tliat some person might not be 
held responsible for It that should not be. 

Mrs. Habbiuan. Just what mayor was In olllce at that time? 

Mrs. Benkmot. I tJilnk It was Mayor MKtlollan. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Wasn’t It Mayor (laynor? 

Commlsloner Lennon. No; the big strike was under—at the time of Mayor 
McClellan. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. I will ask, then, that you supply for the ri'oird 
the exact data on that. 

Mrs. Benedict. Vca. 

I would state that this opportunity has come to us very rwently, and 
that my preparation has hwn brief, and that the Coiigresstonid linlon will be 
very glad to furnish an authoritative statement In regard to Ibis whole proiio- 
sltlon and our claim. 

Now, Mr. Chairinan, I also want to mention another great class of workers. 
After all, I can only say that ‘Jl law cent of the woimui of this country are 
wage earners. That leaves us the vast nia.lorlty who, you might say. have no 
economic responsibility, and after all perhaps you might say that my pliai 
Is in the Interest of a very small proiMU'tlon. 

•However, It Is not true that I he vast ma.Iorlty of women who do uo| work 
for wages do not work. It Is not true that they have no economic ri'spiaisl- 
billty; It Is true they have no ei-oraanh' reward of any delinlle characler, 
They are rellevCHl of economh' ri'ward but not of eeonomh' responsibllily. 
These women, especially the poor ones - because 1 am not now speaking of 
the very few who actually are supported by men, but of women who work 
in homes, who work on farms, who cook and wash and s»‘w, who piasluce 
children and train them and keep them clean, perhaps more r ontlnuously lhan 
any other class of workers we have, these are the women who have no re<‘og- 
nlzeil economic reward. 'I’hey have the right In law to support fnan their 
husbands. That Is all. If the husband gia's away or Is Irresponsible, this 
right la practically nonenforcoable. 

Now, some solution of the probbun of (hose women must be worktsl out by 
this cominlsslou, if this great cause of social unrest Is to be removed, atal I 
can not sec any way It can be done except through leglslatimi, anil 1 can not 
six‘ how legislation <'an he achieved until that great mass of women have some 
representation In legislation. So, I think, it Is perhaps even more ImpoiTunt 
for them to have the vote, than It Is for the wage-earning women, certainly 
equally ns Important. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have, so far as I feel prepared, statisl why I believe 
there Is a connection hetwemi economic power and the hallot, lessening as the 
years go on, but still In existence. 

Would the commission care to hear what 1 wish (hey would rwomnnaal In 
rt'gnrd to that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; Just make any rccianmendatlon you please. Mrs. 
Benedict 

Mrs. Benedict. I should like to .see (his Indus!rial Helations Commission 
recommend the passing of a Federal women's suitrage amendment (of the bill) 
of a bill which would prohibit the States from denying the right of suffrage on 
the ground of sex. And I should like the commission to mak(> that report now, 
not wait until It makes its regular reiiort. I shottld like to see you make It now, 
and this Is my reason; This reform I am talking about, granting suffrage to' 
women, has no business in the twentieth century; It Is an eighteenth-century 
question we are talking about. Now, 1 think It would be a great thing If 
you could clear the decks of this whole question of giving women political 
rights for what they amount to. Get that out of the way; make this great 
body of courageous, devoted. Intelligent women In this country, free to help 
in working out the big industrial-labor problems of the future; free from 
this Irritating, humiliating, continuous demand for political rights, which they 
will not cease to make until they win. That Is why I should even ask that 
the commission make a report on this question at once, remove It from their 
minds, go on record on It, and then go on. It does not belong In the twentieth 
eentniy. 

Commissioner O’Oonnei.i-, The body to which this commission reports does 
not meet until next December. 

Mrs. toHBDicT. I have thought of that, and 1 think It would be a great 
thing for you to make your report on that to President Wilson. He cap bring 
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about this reform. If you could convince President Wilson during the summer 
that the success of the Democratic Party depends on taking u stand on tto 
question you will have done a great thing. 

Commissioner O’Conneh. But the law says that we shall report to Con¬ 
gress. 

Mrs. Benedict. There would be ways of getting that expression of opinion 
Into the public press. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one question, please. Do you think that a 
legal minimum wage for women and minors would be of advantage to women 
and would help equalize the wage problem? 

Mrs. Benedict. Mr. Weinstock, I have never fully made up my mind about 
the minimum wage; I don’t know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have no opinion on It? 

Mrs. Benedict. I have no final opinion; no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are not alone In that opinion then. 

Mrs. Benedict. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. There Is one member of the commission who could 
report on the women’s suffrage question years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, thank you. Mrs. Benedict. 

We will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 p. m., Monday, Jlay 17, 1915, the commission ad¬ 
journed until 10 o’clock Tuesday, May 18, 1915.) 


Washington, 1>. C., Tneaday, May 18,1015—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman IValsh; Conmdssloners O’Connell, Harrlman, Weinstock, 
Lennon. 

Chairman Walsh. We will please he in order. 

Mr. Darrow, please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CIARENCE S. DABROW—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. I had tinlsheil your examination, Mr. Darrow, as far as I 
am concerned, and I think Mr. Weinstock has some questions he would like to 
ask you. Had you finished your answers last night? 

Mr. Dakrow. I ran onto this [IndicatlngJ. A friend handed me this maga¬ 
zine ; this Is a copy of an old hoycol t hill, which would be considered resiiectablc 
now: the Sons and Daughters of Liberty, In the days of Itevolutlon. This Is a 
placard that was put up: 

" William Jackson, an Importer at the Brazen Head, at the north side of the 
townhouse. In Corn Hill, Boston. 

“ It Is desired that the Sons & Daughters of lilberty would not buy any one 
thing of him, for In so doing they will bring disgrace upon themselves and their 
posterity forever and ever, amen.” 

The modern boycott does not generally use that word at the end, but It Is the 
same thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The name of Dr. Goodnow, the president of the 
Johns Hopkins University, was brought In during your testimony yesterday? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would like to rend some statements Which were 
made by Dr. Goodnow, and Invite your opinion thereon with a view of seeing 
how far you concur with Dr. Goodnow In his attitude; this Is how It reads: 

“ Taking a concrete case, doctor, taking the case, for example, of the Colorado 
situation, and analyzing It, let us see what your counsel In the matter would 
lead to. The governor ordered out the militia In connection with some coal 
strike that took place In Colorado. There was a conflict of testimony 
there as to the cause and effect. The National Guardsmen maintain that they 
fought In self-defense; that they were first attacked by the strikers. The 
strikers deny that and claim that the initiative was taken on the part of the 
National Guardsmen, which led to riot. Let us assume for the purpose of our 
illustration, and for the purpose of our analysis, that the workers are correct In 
their statement and that the militia did take the Initiative and did abuse their 
power and did harass and fire upon innocent people. Your advice and counsel 
under those circumstances to the worker Is, take the result? Yield for the time 
being; do not attempt to take the short cut and get immediate redress, but 
recognize the existing authorities and abide by their .demand 7 Let your remedy 
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com* by use of tJw ballot, see to It that the commander in chief that Is reaiion- 
glble for this Is either recalled, under your recall law, or Is teiidemmsl by imhllc 
sentiment and not reelected? Do I follow you? 

Dr. OoODNOW. Tes, sir; It seems to me that any other advice Is going to lead 
to anarchy. It seems to me that the fundamental proposition you have to start 
with is that We must have peace, and we shall not recognize any such thing 
legally ns right to restrain the constitute*! authorities. The right of revolution 
or violence or anything of that sort. IVe must as civilized men adopt that Idea, 
or else there is no peace for our Government. 

“ ^'onunlssloner Weinstock. In other words, the short cut to the remedy must 
be rondemned? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir; as I look at It. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. And that It Is better for a group of men to suffer 
from real or fancletl Injuries tetutHirnrlly than to have chaos iirevall? 

“ Dr. Goodnow. Certainly. One of the many trouhh's seems to he the workers 
In the country never will gain anything by any such thing as orgaulzisl violence. 
The people as a whole condemn It, and they can do very much better by iire- 
sentlng their case as forcibly as It can be to the courts, where that Is jS)S8lble, or 
to the public as a whole." 

Now. will you please, Jtr. Darrow, state how far you are In accord with Dr. 
Goodnow’s attitude and position in the mutter? 

Mr, Dabrow. Not very far. The ollicers of the law have the least right of 
anybody to violate the law. If a constable s(‘eks to arrest a man without hav¬ 
ing legal authority to do It the man not oidy has the right to resist, but ought to. 
If the militia attacks iteopie brutally and without authority they should b<‘ re- 
8i.sted If there Is a chance to resist them and win. Df covirse. If they can not, 
safety might dictate something else; but because a man Is a mllltlainun that 
does uot give him the right to make the law or vlolatee It so far ns It Is made, 
or outrage conscience and dtsency. The Idea that a man who la an officer 
can do anything Is only Ht for slaves to harbor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Weil, ai'e we to gather from that, Mr. Darrow, 
that If the governor of the State should order out tr(H)ps, and do It In ac¬ 
cordance with the law, and those troops tinder their command shoubl exercise 
their very best Jutlgment, and do what tht‘y believed was necessary to be done. 
In order to preserve law and order; that If in the Jtidginent of the strikers the 
troops were exceeding their authority, would you Justify the strikers In resist¬ 
ing and restortIng to violence? 

Mr. Dabrow. As a plain question of law, whether the troops thought they 
were right or not cuts no figure, the question Is, were they. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The strikers then would be the Judge, whether they 
were or not? 

Mr. Dabrow. No; afterwards, I suppose, It would be submitted to some 
tribunal, and If nothing else, to the people, as to whether they were; but 
neither one are the Judges, each one acts for himself as far as he can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, If in the Judgment of the strikers they were 
warranted In resisting the constltuteil anthoritl(>8, and did resist, and blomi- 
shed followed and lives were lost and projicrty was dcstro.veil, would you say 
the strikers should or should not be imnished, under the law, for such resistance? 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, suppose blood was shell ami property destroyed, but lib¬ 
erty was saved, then what? There are other things to consider besides property 
and other things to consider besides bloodshed. The liberty of the man, which 
Is the one, thing worth defending, and It Is to be Judged by history. In the light 
of all that has happened, and the consequences ami result of It. There has been 
very little Improvement In the world tliat has not, at least, been accompanied 
with bloodsh^. It seems to be the law of nature. The scriptures put It, 
“ Without the shedding of bbxid, there can be no remission of sins.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you a believer in bloodsheil? 

Mr. Darkow. Neither a believer nor disbeliever In It. It Is In the course of 
nature, and we have nothing to do with It. To say that I believe a thing, do I 
believe It exists, or approve of It, or disapprove of It? There are times when 
It Is absolutely necessary. We would not have any Government here except 
for bloodshed. The slaves would be slaves yet except for bloodshed. Lots of 
good has cOme of It. You take from the world everything that Is gained In 
that way, and we would still be living In caves and clotheil with hair Instead 
of wool. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have heard It said, Mr. Darrow, I think It 
was brought out h«e at different times before the commission, that the attitude 
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of—I won’t say all organizations, but the attitude of sfume labor rej>resenta- 
tives and some labor leaders is that a strike Is war, and that everything, so to 
speak, is Justlflabie in war. Are you in sympathy with that point of view! 

Mr. Dakhow. I don’t think that everything is justifiable in war, to start with. 

I think there are many things in the present war in Europe that are not 
Justifieil under the laws of humanity, and I think it is a mistake *0 say every¬ 
thing is justified in war. One ought not to forget their human instincts in 
time of war, although they are often swept aw^. But a strike is In the nature 
of war, and confilct between capital and labor to-day are in the nature of war, 
so regarde<l by both sides, each side trying to win, and using such power as 
they have to win, but I think employers do many things they should not do, 
and the working men do many things they should not do. They are cruel and 
unnecessary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think, living in a Bepubllc, enjoying, as 
we are permitted to enjoy, our iwlltlcal and civil rights and liberty, do you 
think anybody has a right to declare war except the Government Itself? 

Mr. Dabeow. I don’t think we live In a free country or enjoy civil liberties. 
Of course, it Is almost Impossible to get at whether you have a right to do a 
thing; there Is no way of fixing what you mean by that word. Things happen 
In this world, and the hapiKodng Is a Jiistlficatloi> of It alone. I don’t know 
that the San Francisco eartlupiake was right, but It came. What are you 
going to say about It; was It wrong? It ilon’t make any difference whether 
It was or not, it was In the order of nature. Whatever Is Is right, according 
to iihllosophers, us I'ois> said It Is In the order of nature. There Is no use 
quarreling with It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I want to make sure that I follow your naisonlng 
and get your point of view. I should Infer from what you sahl, reading between 

the lines perhaps- 

Mr. Dakeow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). .More tliaii what you say, that we are 
living under a delusion and a snare, and we Imagine \\e are living in a free 
country and en,1o.vlng pidltleal and civil rights, and since we are not living In a 
free couatr.v and are not enjoying civil and political liberties, we are practically 
ns much warranteil In resisting authorlly as in Uussla, where there are no 
civil and political rights, and any group of us that have wrongs, or think we 
have wrongs, are Justltlwl In resisting the aulhorlties? 

Mr. Darbow. I don’t think I stated It that way or meant to put It as strongly 
as that. I want to be jx-rfectly frank with you about It, and although the sub- 
lect that we are discussing Is apt to be wrongly quoted, and we are apt to be 
inisunderstood, still I will attemiit to tell you fairly. Freedom, of course, Is a 
relative term. I’eople of the Uniti'd States are fret'r iirobably than the people 
of llnssla or Germany: Haw are not as fr<a> as the jieople of England. They 
are nowhere near as free as they were T.l or IlH) years ago. Everybody, I 
think, must, who has any vision, know that they are not us free as they should 
sometime bo, when they are ready for It. It Is all relative. 

As to protecting it by the courts and statu’es, they are Invoked by the strong 
and can not be Invokisl by tlie weak, as I tried to show yesterday. It takes 
money; It takes education; It takes opportunity to resort to such safeguards 
ns the law gives us: and the weak are without them. Pretty much everybody in 
Jail are imor peojile, and In all the prisons all over the world. 

Now. the constant struggle of every Individual, as of every animal and 
lilant, Is for liberty, reaching out for It in all directions, and struggling for It. 
When the masses struggle for it and the strain gets too great It breaks. Of 
course, the individual who alone takes up arms against the constituted author¬ 
ity must die. It is the law of nature. A few Individuals must die. If I had 
any power over it, and men shoiihl ask us, Shall we do It, I should say “ no,” 
probably almost In every Instance. I do not know of a time that I should not 
say “ no,” because I think the unrest has not reached that point where the change 
of system should come. The revolutionists In America were against the same 
proposition. The English Government was fairly free—the English Govern¬ 
ment that controlleil the Unitetl States. There were many matters of Injus¬ 
tice, practically tlie same as exist to-day, and a few of them started the revolu¬ 
tion, and It went on until It grew and they resisted against the law and won., 
John Brown got 19 men to wage war on the Uniteil States Government; and the 
movement he started won in the end, because people were ready for It The 
Injustice was so great and the Imaginations of men worked and It made a new 
system, M It succeeils. it is all right; If It falls, you have to take the conse¬ 
quences. ’That Is all. I don’t know whether I have made It any clearer or not 
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OoUBolssIoDer Weinstock. Well, your attitude 1», as I understand It, that 
While, so to speak, on paper we enjoy a free Kovenunent, as a mailer of fact 
we do not enjoy free government. Now, cun you conceive of any more elfcctlve 
way of securing for tlie big body of tbe people tbelr civil lllK-rty and tlieir 
political rights than by manhood suffrage; or, let’s go a step furl her and say in 
the States, where It has been curried out—unlver.sul suffrage plus the refeVen- 
duiu, plus the Initiative, plus the recall. 

Mr. Oabeow. Why, I don’t know. Now, I don’t see anything else; some time 
we may be discontented with It. (if course, I can coneehe of better wu.ts. For 
instanc-e. If every coal miner in the United Ktales refusisl to dig coal until the 
coal mines became public property, they wouhl get at it a thousand years ahead 
of the ballot. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, do you know of any lu'iter way of the coal 
mines becoming public property than by ghiiig not only the eoid miner hat 
every other worker the bidlot plus the referendum, idiis the Initiative, plus the 
recall? Supposing—I am sure you will not dlsinite the fuel—that the great laslv 
of the voters of every Commonwealth in the Keimbllc, and the great body of the 
voters of the Nation as well, are not wage jiayers, they are wage receivers. 

Mr. Dabkow. Vos. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Now, stiiipose that the great laaly of tln> wage 
receivers of the Nation felt that the time was rliie for llie CovenmjcMU to t.iKe 
over the coal mines, for o.xaiuple, as you ha\c .suggcsUal. What would lau'- 
vent It? 

Mr. IlAKKOw. Ongress, the Senate, the President, tin- Constitution, and the 
Supreme Court. 

Coiumlssloiier Weinstock. Who elects the Menila-rs of Congress? 

Mr. Daerow’. The ixiotile. 

Connnlsshaier Weinstock. Who elects the President? 

Mr. Daruow. In a round-about way, the lasiple. 

Commissioner Weinstock. F.xaelly. Now, it the iiei)ple wanted— and who 
appoints the Supreme Court? 

Mr. n.tUEOw. The President. 

Commissioner Wei.nsiock. E.xuctly. Now, If the great body of this Nalion 
wanted to own the coid mines, and said so through their liallot, how could it ho 
stopped? 

Mr. Daerow. Well, we will assume that there Is tm election next year, and 
assume that we could gtd Unit Issue; of course oim eountry Is so spretnl out 
and diversified that it wouuhl be liard to make an issue in Kansas or Okla¬ 
homa or Nebraska on the coal mines in rennsylvanla ; but assuming you could— 
you go to work ami elect a Congress that does not lake their souls for a year— 
don’t begin working. In the meantime they take their places wilh the Senators 
who liave been there some four years, and some near six years; two-thlnls of 
them have boon elected two years sooner on some other Issue. Then you hnve 
a President wlio comes from a different place in society; and I hen you have 
the Constitution, which was laade li? years ago and which told us we could 
not take private profierty without due tirocess of law; and you have a Supreme 
Court, the majority of whom have heeu in their olliees for 25 years, and 
who, I would say, would average 65 or 70 years old, and who, from the nutnrul 
order of things, could not be selzeii with any new emotion. If any; and II Is 
out of the question to get them all to say this thing together; never has tieon 
done in any very substantial way. You have got to get them all, and Iiave 
got to get them all at once. It Is too clumsy. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, may I call your attention to this fact, then, 
Mr. Darrow, as an evideuee of the possihilllles along the lines of achieving de¬ 
sired results In legal ways. A decaile or more ago such a thing In this country as 
workmen’s compensation, the eight-hour day for miners, and the eight-hour day 
for women and minors, the minimum wage, child-lalior laws, puhlic ownership 
of street railways, State Insurance, and women’s suffrage were practically 
unknown. Now, doubtless there were liot-heads and zealots who, feeling tliat 
the public weal and the public welfare and Individual liberty and Individual 
rights depended on some or all of these things, might have been reaily to take 
up a gun and fight for them, but time has shown that that would have been 
a very unwise thing to do. Absolutely by virtue of the ballot, and, In some 
Oonimonwealtbs, aided by the Inltaltlve, referendum, and recall, which, like¬ 
wise, were unknown In this country a decade or more ago. every one of these 
things bus been brought about peacefully. 

38810°—S. Doc. 41.5,64-1—vol 11-46 
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Mr. DAssofv. And all of them ere not worth a pinch oFsnuff. 

(lomnfissioner Weis stock. Will you tell us why? 

Mr. Dakbow. Because they are inslgnlBeant Minimum wage of $6 or $s 
a week when the unions can get one much higher, and an 8-hoar day for 
women and a 16-hours day for railroad men and a compensation act, which 
leaves them no better off than before. They are little bit of trifling things 
that do not go to the root of the question. I do not say they are entirely use¬ 
less, but they are so near It that they are not worth the effort that has been 
taken. Instead of trying to find out whether there are any fundamental causes 
that tend to the great Inequality between men to-day we are tinkering at little 
fool symptoms and spending the time and life of a whole generation curing 
some little symptom and leaving the world no better off than It was before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You regard women’s suffrage as a little fool symp¬ 
tom? 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, I have some friends here that believe In It, and I do not 
like to talk about It. 1 think It does not touch the Industrial question at all. 
If yon would cut out three-fourths of the men’s votes. It would not make an.v 
difference on the Industrial question; It Is not how many votes, but how they 
vote. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The point I want to get at, Mr. Darrow, is this: 
Itegardless of how much the.se things may be worth, which Is only a question 
of opinion, you In your Judgment may belittle them and think they are of little 
value, and others of us may regard them as of great value? 

Mr. Darkow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But let us forget their value and Ignore whether 
their value Is great or small. I think we will have to admit, and T am sure 
you will be frank enough to admit it, that every one of these measures was 
fought and fought bitterly by the so-called Interests. 

Mr. Darrow. That Is true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that, despite the alleged tremendous power of 
the Interests In the Nation, a power believed by some to be great enough to 
stifle the things wanted by the many, despite that power all these steps In the 
direction of progress have been made, and If these steps have been taken 
before, why cun not still broader steps be taken and made In the same manner 
without resort to resistance and violence? 

Mr. Darrow. I do not want to minimize those things; I believe In them and 
I am glad to see them; I think it does show some progress. Complaints have 
gone on for years and years and these things have resulted. Of course, I 
know they were all fought by the strong and the rich; they Instinctively fight 
anything that Is new; 1 do not blame them; they are like the rest of us; they 
feel their own Interests and they are on that side, but the things themselves are 
so Insignificant; people are not richer on account of them, or very much richer; 
and you take the workmen’s compensation law, which I know something about 
and I know you do, too; In pretty nearly every State In the Union this law has 
been framed by the employers and made by them. They did not want It, but 
when It was forced on them they say, “ We will do this much; we will stand 
for this much." Now, that is something, but It Is almost Ineffectual. Poor 
people come to my olllce day after day Injured and apply for relief under It, go 
away with next to nothing; they do get something, but It Is so trifling and 
Inadequate It Is not worth the fu.ss made over It, Instead of getting down to 
the simple fundamentals that would bring about relief. I do not like the atti¬ 
tude of saying. If you will pardon me, that these are legal ways and any other 
way I suggest Is unlawful. I do not care much about ways or the laws to 
provide ways, but the thing Is whether you get It. But If the coal miners say 
they won’t dig any more coal as long as they are digging It for other people. It 
would be lawful, just the same ns If they say they won’t work more than eight 
hours a day or for less than $6 a day; and If the people cutting lumber say, 

“ We won’t cut any more trees until the Government owns them,” that Is per¬ 
fectly legal so far; and If It Is not legal It corresjxmds with all of onr concep¬ 
tions of right, and many times In the history of the world we reach those things 
by going cross-lots, and pretty nearly aU that labor has gotten has been gotten 
that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Two points you have made, Mr. Darrow, that I 
want to spend a few moments on, so as to equalize our viewpoint more sharply. 
The first is your criticism of the workmen’s compensation act. If what you say 
Is true, then the workmen’s compensation act Is a sort of delusion and a snare; 
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It gives the worker a stone when he asks for bread; and I think perhaps In some 
Commonwealths It may come pretty near being true, but It will not bpply to 
all Commonwealths, and It will not apply to the tendency that Is going on every 
hour of the day? 

Mr. Daebow. No. 

Commissioner Wehstock. Now, to point out to you the merit of workmen's 
compensation and to show yon how It Is a very great one of the great remedies 
to remove Indu.strlnl unrest, let me give you a lent out of my own experience us 
a member of the Workmen’s Compensation ComniHslon of California. 

I was called on recently by a little widow; her husband had been an elevator 
operator and he had been earning $75 a month. He met with an accident In 
the elevator and was Instantly killed. He left his wife and baby with Just 1.5 
cents In the world; that Is all she had between herself ami starvation for her¬ 
self and babe. Without workmen’s compensation the little woman, not being n 
breadwinner, the first thing In all likelihood that would have happeiieil, she 
would have been separated from her baby, the baby wotihl probably have been 
sent to some asylum, and the mother would have to shift some way for herstdf, 
and the chances are thttt she might have gone tlownwnrd Instead of tipwitrd. 
Under the workmen’s coiiniensatlon she was entitled to a reward eqtial to three 
years of her husband’s wages; her husband re<'elved $75 a month, $0lK) it year, 
or $2,700 for the three years, payable In weekly Installments spread over about 
four years and one-half. 

Mr. Daubow. Without Interest? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Without Interest; her Income was about .$.50 a 
month for four years and a half. She was saved from Immediate distress to 
begin with; she was maile Independent; she was put In a position where she 
could take care of herself and baby for four years and One-half, and in the 
meanwhile she could qualify herself to become a breadwinner; and therefore 
she and her baby were saved from falling below the poverty line and bwomlng 
a burden on society, and she was able to become self-respecting and self-sup¬ 
porting. I simply state this as one of the thousands of cases that come under 
our observation? 

Mr. Dariiow. Yea. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, It Is true that all of the States do not treat 
their Injured workers as generously as some of the other States; but those 
things are naturally a matter of growth, and with the ballot In the hands of 
the workers and their sympathizers It Is not dllilcult to foresee the day when 
the highest possible degree of equity will be exercised In practically every State 
In the Nation toward tlielr Injuretl workers. 

So much for workmen’s compensation. 

You take the ground that the coal miners. If they act as a unit end simply 
follow the I. W. W. preachment of sitting down with foldetl arms and paralyz¬ 
ing Industry and refusing to dig out a pound of coal until the State or Gov¬ 
ernment take over the mines, that the tiest possible results would be achieved. 

It seems to me that could be hoped for only If the coal miners not only could 
get within their ranks every able-bodied man who could be taught how to mine 
coal and were In a position, either by force or coercion or intimidation, to 
prevent other men from taking their places. As long as It was possible for 
other men to take their places they could not monopolize the world of labor, 
and little If anything could be accomplished along those lines. Now, I would 
be glad to get your answer to that. What has been accompllshetl In the matter 
of tetter condition of the worker In the way of legislation? 

I happen to know In my own Commonwealth, and I take It the situation Is 
very much the same In other Commonwealths, organized labor, for which I have 
the greatest respect, and to which I give the fulle.st possible credit for having 
rendered labor heroic service, but for decades In my own Commonwealth 
organized labor endeavored to secure for women and minors an eight-hour day, 
and failed, except In some Isolated spots. Here and there there was a union 
of women that managed to get an eight-hour day, but the number of women 
who had secured, through organized labor, an eight-hour day were Infinitesimal. 
Through legislation, so to speak, overnight, with a wave of the hand, all the 
people collectively established for all the women workers and minors an eight- 
hour day. In other words. It was accomplished by legislation, so to speak, at 
the drop of the hat, what organl7.ed labor had not teen able to accomplish In de¬ 
cades and would not have been able to accomplish for many, many more decades. 
The same thing will apply to the question of the minimum wage for the female 
worker and the minor. Organized labor has tried very earnestly and very 
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energetically to secure that minimum wage. In Isolated coses It has been able 
to do so for women and for minors, but on the whole up to to-day It has failed 
Again, so to speak, overnight and with a wave of the hand and at the drop of 
the hat, through legislation, the minimum-wage commissions have been ap¬ 
pointed In Western States, and while those wage commissions may not have 
established the minimum wage that you and I and some others think Is right, 
they made a tremendous stride along those lines, and they have succeeiled in 
securing a living wage as a minimum, not as the maximum, and again they 
have accomplished overnight what organlzetl labor has not been able to accom¬ 
plish up to this time and is not likely to he able to accomplish for an indefinite 
period yet to come. In the face of these facts, will you still belittle the achieve¬ 
ments that can be brought about by legislation? 

Mr. Daeeow. To go back to your statement, I don’t want to be In the attitude 
of un<lul.v helittliug it, he<*au.se I think llie workiiignicn, and everyone sym¬ 
pathizing with them, should use every means they have, and the ballot is one, 
but at least stand up and he counted, whether It means much or not, and 1 don’t 
want to any that your workmen’s compensation a<'t has not been of some value, 
or that It Is a snare and delusion. The reason It Is of soiiu! value Is because 
the law before ttiat had been a delusion and snare. That la because n man 
kllletl In the line of his duly and leaving a family had been left by the courts of 
this country in such a position that a f.imily was destitute after his death, and 
therefore this law Is of some little value. 'Take yotir elevator men for instance. 
That family you say got in the neighborhood of .$’J,300? 

(loinndssioner Wei.nstock. Two thousand, .seven hundred dollars. 

Mr. Dakrow. Four years Interest was deducted otit of It? 

Commissioner Weinsiock. bio; there was no deduction of interest. I prob¬ 
ably misunderstood your question. 

Mr. Darrow. No; I think we understand each otlier. This was nnvable 
weekly? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I’es, sir. 

Mr. Darrow. The gross amount of $2,7(10 was paid in four years? 

Comndssioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Darrow. And the inescnt worth would be le.ss than $2,3lX)? 

Commissioner Weinstock. From that r«’int of view, you are right 

Mr. Darrow. Under that statute the stingy Stales, aiid Illinois Is one of the 
many, you can recover, or could before that statute, for a death $5,000 as a 
minimum. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That was before the law, at common law? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. If the coniTs had not nit to pieces ail of the rights 
of the poor, that widow would have been entitleil. In any State of the Union, 
to $5,000 or possibly $10,000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May 1 make a statement at this point on that 
Issue? What you say Is true, but this I think you will admit is also true, that 
under the common law the records show that the average time from start to 
finish under the common law in a damage suit is six yi'tirs? 

Mr. Darrow. I’robably you are right; I don’t know, but 1 presume you are 
right. 

Commlasloner Weinstock. And the records further show that under the 
common law for every dollar that Is paid out of the pockets of the emplo,ver 
in a damage suit the injured worker only got about 20 cents, the other 80 
cents going- 

Mr. Darrow (interrupting). T have no doubt you are right about that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those are the records. Now, under which of 
the two circumstances do you think the detiendent is better off? 

Mr. Darrow. I think under your compensation act, and I have always said 
for It, and do now, although It is very Inadequate, and has been passed as a 
last resort In all of these .States by the consent of the employers for fear they 
would get something worse. I won’t say in all, but as a rule. We are trying 
to amend It in Illinois. It la almost out of the question. It may he, after long 
years, we will get something more, hut It is very inadequate; but still I am 
glad to see that much, and I want to see people supjiort it. 

Now, as to your seixind proposition, which relates to the minimum wage and 
the ownership of coni mines and the like, I would disagree with you In saying 
that the law has first obtained the minimum wage, or the shorter hours. I 
think the labor organizations got shorter hours and minimum wages 25 .rears 
ahead of the law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For women and children? 
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Mr. Dabbow. Yes; not nnlvcrwilly. liut in most lines of work Ibe l«w nt 
the first did only what the organizations Inul nccouipliahetl before, ai«l did not 
do that as completely. If they had—now In most building (radea of the 
United States they have eight-hour da.va, and in most of the organizi'd lines they 
have constantly rerluced the hours of labor and raised the iiriee. In un¬ 
organized lines of labor the hours have been longer and the price lower, ile- 
pending on everything else In this world, on the lunonnt of force back of ihe 
demand. But I think It has been the 30 or 40 years since they began rtiluclng 
the hours of labor to eight hours. The general law has not addeil an,\lhing 
to It, except possibly In a few cases. For the coal miners It has added noihlng; 
they have had au eight-hour day for 115 years; no longer than eight-hour day, 
when you take It on the average. They work less than that; they jirohnbi.v 
work less than that In any one day, or any one week. Tliey airead.v had Unit, 
There has been some lack of uniformily In it, Eomelimes they work too long| 
and for a long time they do not have any work at all, 1 llilnk I am prelty 
safe In saying that the working woineti of California, of Ihe sl<a-es and slioiis, 
are not better off since that law has theorelb ally reilnced Ibcir hours anil lived 
a minimum wage at !i>7 or .liS a week, which is below what life lives—.you can 
not get It much below life. It dia-s one Ihing, In my opinion, and lh.it is pretty 
near all It dta-s; it Interferes with what Is supposed to be a sainsl rigid of 
the employer to buy labor as cheap as he can buy it, and It says that the Stale 
has some right to say what the price shall be. That Is about us far as II has 
gone, but I am glad it has done that much, although I think It could be done 
quicker. I admit the dilUculty that you speak of with reference to Inking 
the ci>al mines In the way I say. It Is a terrible hanl thing to get working men 
to stand together. It is easy for me. ii lawyer, who had always more than 1 
deserve, and the plain workman getting a fair living, to critir-lze because they 
don’t stand together. Men like you or me have no right to judge of tlial 
matter. If we W’ere living along the life line we would ja-obably grasp Ihe first 
crust of bread that we could get hold of aiul let Ihe rest go. 'I'h.il Is aboiil 
what we are doing, anyhow. It they do stand togetluT to a considerable degri'c. 
It does look like an almost Iniixisslble Ihing In say that all of the coal miners 
would refuse to dig coal until the coal mines bi'caine public propert.v. It woiihl 
not require them all. It would require .10 or (iO per cent, but you have Ihe 
same difficulty with the balance. You have to get them togeliier, and yon 
can not get them any easier, and the man who Is what the unlonlsls cidl a 
scab In the mines, Is a scab In the election, too. 'I’hat Is, he votes for Ihe 
Interests of his employer as against Ihe inleresls of his class, and It Is Just 
nl«)ut as hard to bring them togelher in one iiiace as It hs In iinolher, Tlicy 
never can be brought together as a matter of reason; nobody acts from It. 
They are brought together through some great emotion that swet'ps them along, 
and It Is hard to get it focii'cd on tin- I'leclion; yon can generally gi'l It 
focused on a general strike. Men don’t think anything about II, tliey just do II. 
In that way some of these things come to pass by a general movement, and 
when It comes to pass It will come that way. 

Commissioner Wkinbtock. TjcI us see where ytair line of reasoning leails us 
to. On the one hand you ailinlt It Is almost an impossible task to get all the 
coal miners to act ns a unit along the line of securing public ownership of coal 
mines, and on the other hand ,vou admit that it Is almost a hopOess task to get 
the workers to work together with the ballot. If that Is true, what Is the 
remedy? If it can not be done through the ballot or collective action, where 
does your remetly come from? 

Mr. D.vbeow. I don't know whether my philosophy Is helpful or cheerful. I 
don’t bidleve there Is any remedy for anything In this world. I am not an opti¬ 
mist, and don’t think life la worth while. We are here because of the will 
to live. You can not prove we get jileasure out of It or it Is worth anything. 
We are here working out our Instincts and emotions. You can not prove that 
the future Is going to be better than the past. We are just living It, and wo 
can not get out of living It. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Admitting all of that to be true. Is It not better 
to look at the doughnut than the hole? 

Mr. Dabbow. We differ In our temperaments. It might be better for me to be 
constituteil like you, or the chairman, but I was not, and I can not help it. 
The forces that mlxt^ up the clay mixed them In a certain way. May be they 
didn't do right by me, but I can’t help It. It is so with you and everybody else. 
Hy Inclinations drive me to be on the side of the pour man. My emotions are 
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quickly reached, and my sympathy Is quickly touched, and I have a lot of Im¬ 
agination which has canae<l me a lot of trouble, but I can not help It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. you heard the comparison made before this com¬ 
mission In the last few days, and If I mistake not I think you yourself made use 
of It, along the lines of Justifying the boycott? 

Mr. Damrow. Yi>a, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By quoting the action of the American colonists 
during the Uevolutlon. That was practically a boycott on England? ' 

Mr. Dahrow. Yes, sir 

Commissioner WEtN.sTOCK. And was resistance to constituted authorities, and 
that has been used possibly by yourself? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes, sir; I did u.se It, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I know It has been used by other witnesses as a 
Justlllcatlon for boycott and for resistance, but la that a fair comparison, Mr. 
Darrow? Are the conditions parallel? Is It not a fact that the Revolution 
was brought about and there was resistance to the constituted authorities on 
the part of the colonists because they had taxation without representation? 
That was the Issue? Can It be said toatuy that you and I and the rest of us 
have taxation without representation? Have we not the fullest representation? 

Mr. Darrow. Women say they have not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Admitting that It Is so, as far as the women are 
concerned, In the States that do not have women suffrage, can you and I say 
that as citizens, ns voters? 

Mr. Darrow. No; but that Is only a small thing. The Idea Is that the boycott 
Is a natural weapon which Is resorted to for good and evil which comes from 
the philosophy of life. I have b(>en boycotted nil my life, sometimes because I 
ought to be, and sometimes I ought not to be, and sometimes because I was too 
good for the bunch I was living with, and sometimes perhaps because I was too 
bad for them. A man gets out of line of the common life and he Is boycotted. 
It does not make any difference whether he Is ahead or behind. He has got 
to keep step. There Is no man here who has not been boycotted, or does not 
boycott. I boycott people because I do not like them. I know they are Just 
as good ns I am and Just as bad, but they don't mix with my chemistry. . There 
Is no chemical affinity with me. Everybody boycotts what he don’t like. You 
can’t mix a scab and a trade unionist, because the trade unionist believes the 
class should stand together, and you bring In a workingman that won’t stand 
with his class, they don’t like him and won’t associate with him. I don’t want 
to be personal, but I can take a nain like yourself who has been really and 
hont-stly Interested In the labor movement, as doubtless you have, and you have 
doubtless found a good many of your employing class, your associates, who 
look upon you with considerable doubt. You let an employer be Interested In the 
cause of the poor and the employer thinks he Is a traitor, and don’t like him. 
You let the poor be used by the employer, and the poor thinks he Is a traitor 
and don’t like him. We are boycotted for our religion and politics, and social 
views and conduct, and everything else good and had; and It Is a natural thing 
and yon can not help It, and the law Is Idle to try to help It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you present yesterday, Mr. Darrow, when 
Mr. Drew gave his testimony? 

Mr. Darrow. I heard some of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, possibly yon may have heard his explanation 
of where he draws the line botn-cen a legal and Illegal boycott. Let me see If 
I can present his thought clearly. He took the ground that the mere refraining 
from buying things or patronizing other people. Individually or collectively, is 
not Illegal. That this group, for example, would have every moral and legal 
right to say that for any reason, or for no reason, we won’t patronize this hotel 
or that hotel or some other hotel. Nobody could find fault with that or take ex¬ 
ception to that. But that the moment that we went beyond that and Intimi¬ 
dated or coerced other people because they did what we did not want them to 
do, then wo went beyond the limit and committed wrong, moral and legal wrong, 
and are subject to punishment. 

Mr. Darrow. Those fellows are always strong for the law; they make It 
Now. let us see how that question really works out Under the law, as It Is 
fairly well understood, I think, or has been, to constitute crime, there must 
be an association of act and Intent. Well, what It might be In mental philoso¬ 
phy I won’t discuss, because It Is outside of the realm of law and lawyers; but 
there must be a combination of act and Intent. A prayer meeting Is a per¬ 
fectly legal thing, but If a combination of men, for the sake of breaking up 
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tbe baslness of John Smith, wouhl nrrnngc to hold a-prayer nieetlnK at 12 
o’clock every day In front of his store or saloon It wouhl be an tllegal combi¬ 
nation, because the purijose Is bad. The puriaise is malicious and Imra of spite 
against the man. \ boycott should be—1 don't Know what It Is any more In , 
the law, because noboily knows. These fellows all talk learueilly about It, but 
they <lo not, any of them, know, because these Judges are gu(-sslng all the while, 
and there are so many Judges that they can't all guess together. Hut under the 
law ns It was fairly well laid down. If a combination of men should say, out 
of pure malic*?, to me “I won't trade with you," and shoult! go arotiml amongst 
neighbors and say, “ Y'ou must not trade with him,” through a desire Just 
to work havoc and d<'8truellon to me, that Is llU’gal; but if a bisiy of union men 
or a body of any other men would say, “Here is Harrow running a store; he 
pays low wages and he hires children, and he cuts iirlei's and we want lo make 
him come Into line with the rest of us and pay decent wages; and we are not 
going to tnnle with him until he ihs's. and we go around among.st our mdghhors 
and everywhere else and say ‘Don't trade with him until he conforms with 
what we think Is right.’ ’’ That Is not Illegal. The puriH>se is high. 

Now, I won’t say that some court has not .said It was, hut the <’ourtH nmki' a 
good deal of Illegal law; that Is, law that thsts no correspond with the princi¬ 
ples of justice and etjulty. or to many of the other decisions of eourls, which I 
think are more in line. But that is the line at least. Any body of men ought 
to have the right to say where they will trade, and where they will buy, and 
where they will sell. Now, of course, the boycott lots of times works a gotsl 
deal of injustice. I remember as a bo.v at district sirhool the bo.v<‘otts of us 
children were terribly hard and unjust; we couldn't get out of II; we stissl 
and had to stand them, and everybody el.se did. But you can’t help It until 
human nature is gotsl, and that pn»hahly w'iil never he. But It Is a weaiton 
which Is an Important one, and which has always bwn resorted to, and every¬ 
body el.se resorts to It, and the workingman has a right to re.sort to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you are a believer In the Justice and moral 
and legal right, whatever the law may be, of the worker to colU?ctlvely re.sort 
to the boycott to the vi'ry limit to gain Ids ends? 

Mr. H.vbrow. Well, I don’t know what you mean by “ the very limit.” As 
far as I have Indicated I think they should have the right not to trade with 
anybody, or not to trade with anybody who tra<led with anybody, or to buy or 
not to buy of anyborly, or to associate with anyhoily who bought of anybody. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You iidnk th<\v %:e Justili<’d In doing lids. Mr. 
Harrow, as has been brought out In the evidence here. I haven’t it at hand, but 
I think I can remember it. Ho you think the workers would be Justll1e<l 
In currying the boycott to the lindt which they are said to have'carried It In 
Peunsyivanla, where they comi>elIed—I think It was a district achool~to dis¬ 
charge a teacher against w'horn there was no complaint of any chnrn<'ter. wb*) 
stood very high, but they Inslsteil she must be discharged because she had a 
brother who was a so-called scab? 

Another Instance, which I think a lad was employed In a baker shop, and 
either his brother or his father was a so-ealleil scab, and he was driven out 
of his Job by the workers, who insisted that unless the baker dismissed him 
they would boycott him. Ho you think it la Justifiable to carry the boycott to 
that extreme and to punish Innocent people? 

Mr. Harbow, I was the attorney In the coal strike case—arbitration case— 
and your statements of fact are substantially correct. One of the most striking 
Illustrations of a boycott was at a Catholic mass one morning, when some man 
got up and said, “There Is an unfair man in Ihi? hou.se,” and everybody left, 
except the man and the priest. Now, the cleavage In Pennsylvania was abso¬ 
lute and complete. I don’t want to leave the imi>resslon wilh you that I am 
a hard-hearted fellow, for I am not. I am sorry for anybody that suffers under 
these things; but the inhocent and the guilty suffer alike. Natural law knows 
no such thing as Innocence and guilt. A saint Is Just ns likely to be struck 
by lightning as a sinner, and even more so, because he don’t know where to go 

SO VfTSll 

I know when I was a boy my father’s family was boycotted because my 
father was not a Christian—that Is, because he was, but did not belong to 
church—and It was kind of tough on us children, but we could not help It. 

The anthracite region was In a state of war. There was an absolute cleav¬ 
age between the one side and the other. The employers were bringing scabs 
from tlie four quarters of the earth to defeat the miners In what they thoiwit 
was a just figlit—and what was. The miners* of course, were busy, too. The 
employers brought gunmen Indiscriminately from every big city In the country, 
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wlio handled tlielr guns without mercy, and It was a fight to the death. Women 
and children were on the verge of starvation. The strike lasted for montha 
Yoti asked mo whether they should have said to the teacher, “ Yon can’t teach 
school because your brother Is a scab.” They hated the brother, and that was 
reflected to the teacher. You might ask me whether I think the English are 
.lustllied In the mobs In Liverpool against the (lernians. Sitting here, no. Be¬ 
ing there, with the LunHania In sight, I can not criticize them. It simply means 
(ho emotions of life uttered themselves, and when they do, reason and Judg¬ 
ment hiive to step aside while the emotions are working. That Is all It amounts 
to. I don’t know as I have answered your question. I don’t know; It Is true, 
tliat Is all. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, do you say, Mr. Darrow, that you think the 
law shotdd permit men to exercise the hate wlfliln them and the spirit of 111 
will wllldn them to do what was done to this school-teacher, or would y.ui 
Imve the law forbid It and draw tlie line at hate? 

Mr. Dahiiow. Mr. Welnstock, If you w(‘ro a lawyer and broad-minded, you 
wotdd not have such unlimited confidence In the law. The law can not forbid 
any of the [tassions In the iniinan heart, and if It did It cotild not affect them. 
Tlio human heart does not talte any account of statutes at all. It Just acts. 
4s tho heart drives (lie blood around through (lie syshm, it does not take any 
frtVid of law. Now, you may iiass a law that every man that does thus and so 
shall be hung by llie neik unlil dead, bul lliat lioes not control his emotions. 
It is Just simiily to anno.v someliody after the trouble is over witli. 

(iommlssloner Wkinstock. It is a fact that the law Itself can not prevent 
me from committing murder, hut It can [lunlsli me if I do commit it, and that 
punishment may bo some ri'strnining influence to prevent the commission of 
such an act by otiicrs? 

Mr. Parrow. To prevent the next fellow, perhap.s. 

(lommlssioner-WEiNSToCK, Now. it a law were pas.sed to proliitiit strlk(>r.s from 
doing what they did to tliaf seliool-tencher, 11 mlglit not prevent tiieir doing it, 
but It would punish them for doing It, and tliat iiunishment would act as a 
restraining influence ou otliers from repealing tliat act? 

Mr. Darhow. Well, Isn’t that all theoretical? Poes it act ,so? 

fV)mmi.ssloner Wkinstock. Tliat is the history of civilization? 

Mr. Parrow. No; It la not. 

Poinmissioiier Wkinstock. Our civilization Is thousands and tliousands of 
years old, and up to date that has be<>n the best method we have been able to 
•levlsc—the best metliod the human iiiiiid lias been aide to conceive of. 

Mr. Parrow. I tliink the alilest peojile who are studying criminology doubt 
the whole Idea of wlietlii'r tlie iiiiulshment of one man aftccts another; but be 
that as It may, If you punish the people wlio acted from a iierfectly natural 
impulse to boycott a teaclier, lunilslu'd them long after It was all over with, 
and the passions had siilisidi'd. it would only work cruelty In tliat case; and 
when you work up the same feeling again tlie human lieart once more would do 
tlie same thing. I tliliik so anyway. M'e may differ about that, but that Is 
the way I think of It. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But don’t you know that the reason for punish¬ 
ment Is because we believe It has the elT<‘ct of restraining others- 

Mr. Parrow. I think punishment Is barbarism, and vengeance. 

Oommisslotier Wki.nstock. Yory well, then; how would you protect life and 
property against the vicious and criminal? 

Mr. Parrow. Well, tlie vicious and the criminal have the property and should 
protect It themselves. But to answer your question; I think It is somewhat 
aside, but I am always glad to discti.ss it, because I think (lerliaps I know about 
tills subject more than otliers which have—which I have been talking about. 
The Idea of punishment Is foiTutMl on the theory tliat’a man knows right and 
knows wrong and willfully and wickedly chooses the wrong. It has no founda¬ 
tion In logic or philosophy. A man Is a creature of circumstances. He acts 
from motives. He goes where he must. Nobody Is entitled to either credit or 
blame for what he iloes; they do It; that Is all. Now, to consider the matter 
a moment, let us assume that it la true. If I punish you for doing some¬ 
thing, why It keeps somebody else straight. That Is all theoretical. . The 
origin of punishment Is not that at all. The original of punishment Is vengeance. 
You hit a dog with a stick, and the dog will bite the stick because he Is mad at 
It, and In that way punishments have grown up. You are mad at somebody 
and want to harm them, and you punish them and hurt them, hang them, put 
them In Jail, burn tlicm In oil, start a Are around them—something so they w’lH 
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SQffer. That 1« penalty. Tlmt U wliat the brutal parent does to his child— 
whips It when It does something that the parent used to do when he was the 
child’s age. 

But pe^le have got ashanieil of It, and so the.v accordingly say: “ We are not 
doing that because we think the fellow Is had, hul tti serve as an exaui|ile to 
some one else.” To start with, It Is noF fair to luinish me to keep you straight; 
to hang me to make a good citizen. That Is idl theoretical; no one knows 
whether .vou will or not. You have het-n doing It for a long while, and there 
are just as many murderers; and intelligent p<s.ple are heginning to find out 
that there is a cause for crime, the same as there is for typhoid fe\er. l.aw- 
yers are the most Ignorant lieople in the world ; that is the tronhle about these 
things. The.v think we can cure a condition hy hanging some one. 

Now, suppose a doctor was called to treat a case of t.vi)hoiil. lie would go 
and examine the well or lind out alauit the milk supply and lital out whether 
there were any isilsonous gcu-nis around, and then ha\e the well cleaned; hul If 
a lawjer came along to treat It. he would give the patieul six mouths In lall, 
thinking he could cure the typhoid, and at the end of six montlis he w<mld UU 
the patient out whether he was cured or not; and if he got well In six days, he 
would keep him until the whole six months was up. 'I'hut is the whole theoiy 
of punishment. There is a cause for hurgl.iry and a cause for rohhery, lust U'^ 
there is a cause for going to church. 

You may take all of the murderers and all of tla> rohhers. ami as a rule Iheys 
come from a c<Ttain section of a town or city; they come from the slums or the 
poverty ilistrlet, where hoys have no i)laee to play hut on the railroad tracks 
and the streets; and the.v come, in the main, fnan among adolescent hoys, hoys 
between the ages of ]5 atid 25 years, who may do anything. You can not tell 
anything about a hoy hetwe(>n liojs(> agi's, and It is Just as natural for them as 
for other boy's to work on the farm. Sometimes we will try to lind lla' cause 
and g<‘t somewhere with it. .Now, we are simiily brutal. \Ve say, “You lane 
done this and should suffer thus”—no relation at all. “ If you ilo that, we will 
send you to jail for 80 ila.vs. ami next after that for lit) days,” You clo not think 
of 40 or d.l days, hut 80. and then after that tit), and aftew you pass lit) it Is 1)0 
days and not 70. and then after you imss 1)0 days it is a year. It Is not 7 <u' 8 
months; it is .lust luirely a matter of gue.sswork and vengeanei' and Ignoranci'; 
that is .lust what it is. 

Coinnnssioner Weinstocu, It is not to he deuhsi, Mr. Darrow, that you have 
an uncommon knowhslge of human nature. 

Mr. I)Aiiuow. I don’t know; I have been fooksi a good many times. 

Oommlssloner A\'EiNSToeK. You have a knowledge of human nature that I 
envy you. 

^Ir. Dakuow. ’I'hank you. 

t'ominl.saloner Weinktock. Ami 1 think you have diagnosed the ease (piite 
eorrcs tly when you js>lnt otit that when yo\i or I or the rest of us art' wrongisl 
we are tilled by hate and revenge, and I think that If, as in prehistoric timt.'s, 
the remedy was to hi' left to us as Individeals, we wouhl he very cruel and 
un.lust. I know I have bi'en filled at times towaril Individuals who have done 
me what I thought was a wrong yvith such feeling; I have had murder In my 
heart, and if I ha<l had my way I stip|s>se I wouhl haw ustsi the big stick. 

Mr. Dakkow, Yes. 

Oommlssloner Weinstock, And you and the rest of us are no different, hut 
that is not the legal way of dealing with conditions. While I, as an individual, 
may feel that feeling of hate, bitterness, and revenge against my enemy. It Is 
not true as a rule—there may he exeeidlonal cases—that a court and Jury are 
fllletl with the same feeling of hah', bitterness, and ill will, and therefore, except 
In exceptional cases, 1 should gravely doubt the statenumt that the average 
criminal who is brought before the court for having vlolah'd a law or having 
committed some crime, that he Is dealt with In a spirit of revenge, hatred, and 
111 will. 

Mr. Dabrow, May 1 Just—I do not want to he philosophizing here and using 
up your time, but you are kind of suggesting this. 1 guess 1 have lived In the 
courts for 37 years. I ought to know Irctter; ought to have better sense, but I 
have not. I do know how courts and Juries—I think I do, an.vwa.v—know how 
courts and Juries act. If not, I have not made much of my opprrrtunltles. 
Juries do hate and courts hate, and they love, too. I think you do not mean 
personal criticism, because you think what others do; you think too much of 
the words “ erimlnal ” and the " law.” Most people have an Idea that a man 
who is a criminal is different from a man who is not a criminal. There is no 
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difference; we are all partly criminal and partly conventional; pot It that way. 
It Is a question of degree, and that Is all there Is of It. And some of the fellows 
who have done what .society thinks are the worst things have also done some of 
the best things, ns everybody knows who takes any pains to find out; that Is, we 
are creatures of all kinds of emotions, sometimes one kind predominating and 
sometimes another. 

Now, a practicing lawyer. If he has any sense, knows that a jury does love 
and does hate, and a lawyer prosecuting a man tries to arraign a whole lot 
of things to make tlie Jury liate the victim; it does not apijeal to his Judgment 
or logic; that does not appeal to unyl)o<ly; but they stir up the feelings. On 
the other hand. If you are defending a man, you try to throw around the case 
a feeling of pity, of love. If possible, for the fellow who is on trial. If you can 
do that, the Jury thinks, “'Well, I am on trial; ’’ through their Imagination 
they feel the other fellow’s pain and i)ositlon and they act to satisfy themselves. 
We all do that; we cun not act from any other motive, and it Is the real feeling 
of tile Jury, and a Juror can give a goo<l reason tor anything he wants to do. 
If a man wants to do somelhlng. and he is Intelligent, he can give a reason 
for It, but you have got to get him to want to do it; you can lend a liorse to 
water, hut you can not make him <lrlnk; but it you cun get a man to want to do 
j^n act, he can find a reason for doing it. That Is the way the mind acts, I think. 

Comnd.ssloner Wkikstock. You were saying a little while ago, Mr. Barrow, 
"•Ithut under our moilern system, the poor man has little or no chance In the 
courts, and you pointed to tlie statement Unit tlie Jails were tilled, as a rule, 
with poor men. Do you think that holds good us applied to men brought Into 
court In connection wltli labor truhles? 

Mr. D.miuow. Why, no; I did not refer to that. The labor leaders who are 
brought Into court are able to defend tliein.selves generally; but they are a 
very small number of the people who are in Jail. Of course there are often 
a good many that are very helpless fellows who are arrested. I refer to the 
ordinary run of people in Jail. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Yea. Of course tlie theme that Is of prime interest 
to ns here, and the tlieme to which we are directing our tliought, is the labor 
problem, the Industrial situation. 

Mr. Daiuiow. It does hold good that Injunctions and the processes of the 
courts, and all those tidngs that Involve lalior unions, timt they are poor and 
can not do It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You defended the McNamaras In California? 

Mr. Darkow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I take It that the McNamaras as Individuals 
are iioor men? 

Mr. Dakbow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would hesitate to ask you this question, Mr. 
Barrow, had not my friends on the commission who represent organized 
labor established a precedent. 

Mr. Barrow. You may ask me anything; perhaps I will answer It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They asked Mr. Davenport, who represented the 
employers, what compen.sntlon he received; may I ask you what compensation 
you recelvetl for defending the McNamaras? 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Mr. Davenport declined to answer. 

Mr. Barrow. I will not take advantage of him, Mr. O’Connell; I would Just 
as soon tell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I thought you ought to know that Mr. Davenport 
declined to answer. 

Mr. Barrow. May I preface that with a little sketch about it? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Barrow. I presume I have been working for 25 years on labor cases. I 
have managed to make enough out of the rich to help the poor now and then 
for nothing, and I presume that I have given—well, I think I am safe to say 
one-third, and I think one-half of my time. In my office In the defending of 
poor people without any pay at all, and I think three-fourths of the labor cases 
I have tried for nothing. I have tried—I have been employed In three eases 
where I got something like a tee from labor. Now, that Is not the fault of 
labor at all. It has always meant to treat me generously, but I know their 
situation. It is an organization on a strike, and I do not care how rich they 
are, they have to feed their women and children, and they do not have much 
left for the courts. 
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In tUe conl-strtke ease—I had Just as soon state the three at once, If you 
do not mind—I spent four months’ time; 1 was the chief attorney for the 
strikers. We got an award which I think In the course of years amounttsl to 
ten or fifteen million dollars and uhout a linlf million dollars back pay. For 
the four months’ time I charged them $10,IKK) and got It. I have no doubt 
that any corporation lawyer would have cliargrtl them ten or llftmi times as 
much amt got It, as I would have, If I had asked them, and they would not 
have thought anything about It. That Is the only case In which I ever made 
anything. 

In the Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone cast'—I have a large omce In Hldeago, 
and, like every other lawyer, his business Is his Income, and It takes a long 
time to build up a business, I left my ollii'e and went to Idaho, and spent a 
year and a half, and not only ruined my business, hut my health. 1 was op¬ 
erated on afterwards, and It was six months more before I could go to work, 
and I got $35,0(K) and I came back and my practice was gone, llttl that was 
all right, I got what I asked. 

In the McNamara case—of course I dissolved my firm and closeil out my 
business, hoping that after that <tnse I would not have to iiractlce law any 
more. I spent six months and u little over on the work In that cu.se, and 1 got 
about $48,000. I sitent a year and one-half after that defending myself, and 
that took It all, practically all, and I have gone bai’k to work; but I got mjr 
pay ns I went along. » 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you have the reputation, Mr. Harrow, and 
I think you thoroughly deserve It, ns being one of the ablest attorneys In 
America, on these questions especially. Then It Is clear that despite the fact 
that the McNamaras are poor men, that they ha<l the benefit of the ablest 
lawyer money could employ? 

Mr. Daruow. Well, I am twi nuKlest to admit that. I did tin* best I could 
for them; I know that I am sorry I could not do more. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So It Is clear, then, (hat so far as poor men who 
are brought Into court In connection with labor troubles are concerned. It can 
not be said they are not properly defended. 

Mr. Harrow. Well, that case and the Moyer, Ilaywoml, and Pettibone case 
were two striking examples of there having been money rahswl sulllclent to 
give them a gcsal defen.se, as good as tliey couhl get; hut us a rule that does not 
hold gtxid, Mr. Weinstock. I defend many of them for nothing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take It In that connection you are very much 
In the position of the idi.' «iclan who was obliged to treat a great many charity 
cases? 

Mr. Harrow. Yea, sir; I am; hut I am .sorry to say that most lawyers are 
not. A lawyer will let a man die on the gallows, because he has no money 
to pay him.' A physician will see that the poorest man has an oiteratlon 
by the best physician, to save his life. Their profession Is aheail of ours. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. May I ask, Mr. Harrow, whether you regard pub¬ 
lic opinion as of any value to organized labor In striving for Us objectives? 

Mr. Harrow. I think It Is the greatest force and value. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe then that organized labor can not 
hope to achieve Its ends, and can not hope to go on striving to secure a higher 
wage, shorter working day, and bidter working conditions unless It can bring 
public opinion up bebiud It to aid It? 

Mr. Harrow. It la very Important, Mr. Weinstock, and probably I will go 
pretty near as fur as you will, even If I see what you are leading to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. If that Is true, and public opinion la of value, 
and of course you can not hope to have public opinion behind us unless we can 
win the good will and the respect and the confidence of the public generally? 

Mr. Harrow. Now. you are putting In some things I can not stand for. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean that It Is not necessary to win the re¬ 
spect— 

Mr. Harrow. No at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of the public? 

Mr. Harrow. Not at all. Capture their Imaginations, that is all. Nothing 
else In the world, especially public opinion. You have to strike while the Iron 
Is hot. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But then we know that organized labor’s objec¬ 
tives are not things that can be achieved; things that organized labor has In 
mind must necessarily take time to bring about, and perhaps a very long time. 
Now, do you think It Is possible to so blind public opinion that It can be held 
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luul restrained indefinitely, despite unfitness and unwortbiness of the object 
that Uiey are striving to get the benefit of public opinion on? 

Mr. Daebow. You can not hold public opinion to anything indefinitely. Kvery- 
boily, you take any [jerson in the public eye, good or bad, if we can classify it, 
they have a season of popularity, and then they throw stones at them, or 
vice versa. T have hail my day of It both ways, and the public was wi'ong at 
both times. I did not deserve their praise, aiul I did not deserve their stones. 
Kvery puhlic or (luasi-publle man has been through the same mill, more or less, 
it does not make any difference whether a man Is good or bad, as far as public 
jadgnieiit goes. You take all the heroes and martyrs in history, and wherever 
you go It Is the same thing. Nothing so changes and shifts as public opinion, 
and nothing Is so powerful. We are .just victims in its hands. 

(,'oimnlssioner Wuinstock. Admitting for the sake of the argument all that 
you have said. Is It not a fact, as fur as you know, whether the Aracrlcuu people 
deser\e It or not, they at least have llie reputation of standing up for what Is 
right and condemning what Is wrong? 

Mr. Darkow. If they had that reputation, I never heard it. I think they are 
nhout the poorest class there are on earth, as far as that goes. 

Coinndssioner Wuinstock. The American iieopie as a unit? 

Mr. Dahrow. Yes, sir. 

■ (Jommissloner Weinstock. Are the poorest class for what? 

Mr. Oahrow. As to staiallng up for what is right and going back on what 
Ms wrong. In the first place, we are not a Nation at all, we are a conglomeration 
of everything from everywliere. We have no nationality. You could depend 
pretty well on what an Kngllshman would do, because they are one people; or 
what the Krenchmen would do, because they are one iR‘o]>le; or what the 
(lermans would do; but you can not tell what Americans would do. It will 
lake hundreds of years for them to get welded into a country, and they veer 
ariamd, and one day Mr. Uoosevelt Is the idol of the American jH'opie and 
the next day they are busy to .see who can throw the mo.st stones at him; 
because he is conspicuous and spectacular, and those things about him. Look 
at Dewey. Istt me give you one simple Illustration. There is a man—captured 
the imagination of tlie iieople because he battered to pieces a few old tubs 
In the harbor of Manila, witliout heroism or anylhing else; but the whole 
country went mad oxer liim. Teople got up excursions from the remotest points 
in America to go to New York to greet him. They got up a donation for 
him and bought him a Inaiso and lot, and he deeiled it to his wife and they 
all went back on him In a minute. 

('oinmissloncr Wkinbtock. Are we to understand from what you say, Mr. 
Darrow, tlmt the American people, you believe, stand up for the wrong and 
condemn the right? ' 

Mr. Uariiow. Right or wrong cuts no figure. 1‘eople like it because it is a 
siiectacular thing; It is Imagination that moves jieople. Something captures 
Iheui. Right or wrong cuts no figure la the world anywhere ns to moving 
people. A great warrior will go out and kill thousands of men without what 
we would call moral excuse. Naiaileou is laissIMy the most pojinlar Idol of 
the world; maybe he had good qualllies, but he was popular because of the 
great many people he killed, and his dash and hrilllancy. Morals had nothing 
to do with II; Just the sia'ctaoular part. 

Oiniunlssloner Weinstock. If you were advising organized labor, who stood 
before you ns a unit and Invited your counsel and advice and would say to 
y ou. “ Mr. Darrow. we want to get public opinion In our favor,” I take It you 
say to them, “First capture the Imagination of the American people, regarilless 
of what you do, whether It is right or wrong. Capture their Imagination and 
yiai will have public opinion behind you, whether right or wrong, and you will 
lane It permanently,” 

Mr. Darrow. Yes, sir; but the trouble ks you have to capture the news- . 
palters, iK-cause the great mass of people only know what they read In the 
newspapers. Of course what you say Is right. Capture the Imagination of 
men and then you can do something, because popular opinion Is Irresistible; 
no human being can stand up against It and live. They may duck a while 
until the waves go by and get up In a kind of dazeil way, but you can not 
live against It. 

Ooramlssloner IVrin stock. The first thing to do along those lines. If organ¬ 
ized labor believes ns you believe—that public opinion Is of great value to It, 
and that public opinion Is Inlluenceil primarily by the Imagination, whether 
right or wrong, the first step is to capture the press, and your advice would 
he. “ Hoys, go oat and capture the press,” How could they do it? 
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Mr. Dabbow. It Is a lifirtl Job; 1 lion’t know ihiu thev cim do It iit nil. Tt 
Is pretty nearly necessary to get public opinion to get the press. 1 don’t 
know how they could do It, Mr. Welnstock. 1 wish 1 did. 

Commissioner Weihstock. That would be In llie nature of a circle. To get 
public opinion you have to get the press; and to get the la-ess yini have to 
get public opinion? 

Mr. Dabbow. I don’t lielleve I said that: inif that Is wimt It wouhi result 
In. Capturing the pnws is a hard job. Mr. Scriiips Ims been trying to estah- 
llsh a newsiailH'r in this country that wovilil not take inlvertislng -he has one 
in Chicago—and he says he thinks he can do it till over the cotnitry. If he 
can tio that. It might go some distance; littt to run a l)lg tie\\s|iaiier you have 
to be very rich, and the owner f(>els what (trover Cleveland once cailcd com- 
nmnisni of comlnned capllal. You can not lielp it. it is a tough |ol>, and 1 <lon’t 
know how we can do It. 1 would rather raise lu-ohleius than sciile them, it Is 
easier. 

(k)innilssioner Wkinstock. I have been asked to |)ut this (lucstlon to vsat, 
if you will be good enough to answer it: Mill .Mr. Hanow iiolnt out hat- 
principles, if any, liave been applied to the l.ssuance of injuiulions iti labor 
cases which have not been generally appliisl to all conihlnalions, irre.spective 
of the character of the iiersons fortnltig tlie cotnhination? 

Mr. IUbuow. I will answer that as near as 1 can. Mr. Welnstock, hut the 
troulde with that and this whole discussion about the |ioor and the law is tin- 
Impossibility of the weak to use the machinery atnl the ease with whicli )iower 
can use It against the weak. Now. yott make a statute whiih on Us face looks 
like it hits every man alike, hut it doesn't hit every man alike. I renaonber 
Anatole France in speaking of this question said: (if course, (he law is per¬ 
fectly e<iual; it provides that It is a crime for anyliody to sletqi mider i 
bridge, whether he is a millionaire or pau|icr. Itut llie millionaire don’l sleep 
under bridges. The law is t>qual, all right, but it cab-lies the poor man onl.v. 
You take the constitutions of the States, which iirovide that legislation shall 
Ih‘ uniform all over the State, that you can not tnake It for one section and not 
the other. Thereupon the legislature will sa,\ it applies to all cities over 
l.IKKi.OtKi poptilatloti wliere there is only one In the Stale. You can not make It 
aiqily to the city of Chi<-.-igo. liul you <-an make it apply to any city of over 
l.(K)().0(K) iMjpulation. Indirectly they accom|illsh the same thing. 

Xow-. tills partii-ular question. If .\oii t-aii imagine any coinliination of men 
oiitsiile of tlie labor unions that w-otild lie injured by these in,iun(-tlon i-astsj, it 
would cover them. You can imagine some acts that would be (-overisl li.v llieiii 
like boycotts, which are common in tiiercatitlie business, as I am Inforiiicd, but 
I never heard of it being ap]illed, I never heard of it. Y'oii could Itnagltie Unit 
it miglit be applietl to a great mine, wliere its owners have detennlned Unit they 
would lock out their men. which often haiqiens. Can a workni.in go into 
the court and ask for an injuiiction against their closing down the mine? 
The theory would be the satiic thing, but it has tiever bis'ii done, and 1 don’t 
apprehend you could find a court that would grant it. Fia- Instance, In I’enn- 
sylvanla tliey hold, and I think very properly, that an employer tiiay refuse to 
hire any union man simiily because lie is a iinlon man, but these atid other 
(-ourts have held that a workingman can not say that he will not work with a 
nonunion man; that is Illegal. It de])etids on the force hack of it, and tlie 
apldication you want to make of it and tlie fiK-lllty you liave for making it. (in 
the face it might look tlie same, but this whole thing has lieen liiiilt up on labor 
unions, and lias not been applied otherw ise as a rule. 

Commissioner Whinstock. Now, Mr. Darrow, summing up, may I review tlie 
tlifferent points that have been toueheil iipiai liy you and see what w'(‘ can take 
away as the result of this most Interesting statement on your part? 

Mr. Dabbow. Thunk you. 

Commissioner Weinstck-k. Speaking for myself at least, I wish to make sure 
that I understand your philosophy correctly. If I misunderstand you, 1 wish 
you would correct me ns I go along. 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The frame of mind that .vou have left me In is 
this: First, that while theoretically we are a free country, practically we an- 
not; that while theoretically you and I and the rest of us have our civil and 
political rights, practically we have not. 

Mr. Dabbow-. That applies to the weaker. 

Commissioner Weiks-tock. That applies to the weaker? 

Mr. Dabbow-. Y'es. 
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Commissioner WmursTOCK. Tbht the English, tor i&ample, are much freer 
than we Americans are? 

Mr. Dabbow. Ves. 

Oommls-stoner Weinstock. That they have rights and privileges that we do 
not en,loy? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Second, that ail the progressive laws that have 
been passed In this c-ountry and in the various Commonwealths In the last 
decade or two, including such laws as workmen’s comjiensatlou acts, maximum 
and minimum wage acts, eight-hour day for women, and safety acts, and the 
Initiative, referendum, and recall, are mere patches, are mere makeshifts, that 
they don’t toucli fundamentals, and therefore are of little value? 

Mr. Dabbow. That is about the way I put tliat. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That in the matter of violence you would Justify 
reslstuuc'e on the part of strikers, for example. If in their opinion the authori¬ 
ties were not giving them a square deal? 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, now, I will Just have to explain that. I Justify any man 
In doing whatever Is right, whether rich or poor. The highest thing a man can 
do Is to follow his cons<>lence, no matter where it lends him, and the harder it 
is the higher credit the man deserves. I think that it would be poor wisdom 
to resoit to violence when there is no chance. I would not advise it or 
urge It. I recognize it in the sclieme of things ns one of the inevitable things 
that go along with human development, but us to saying here I think you ought 
to go and do this or that, I never do It, and would not take the responsibility. 
If It Is done, I understand it, and I don't blame the man. Remember Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, where he takes the old priest up on the mountain 
to see the revolutionist, and after the revolutionist has converted him on 
everything else, he said, “ You rememlier the cruelty and bloodshed of the 
revolutionists," and he looked at him anil said, “Yes; a storm hud been gather¬ 
ing for thousands of years; it burst; you blame the thunderbolt.” That is the 
attitude of the people that blame the men for the consequences of those 
things that have gone liefore. I don't think I gave any opinion one way or the 
other. It is not a question of opinion, but of fact and natural law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you say you would not blame the man; that 
while you woidd not Justify him resorting to violence, if he did you would not 
blame him? Would you punish him? 

Mr. D.vbbow. No, sir; I would not punish anyboily for anything. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think It Is a delusion and a snare? 

Mr. Dabbow. 1 think it Is barbarism. I don’t think that anybody should 
be confined. I think there are people that are antisocial In their nature, and 
for many years to come there will be people that neeil confinement. It Is not 
because of any wrong they have done, but a wrong that has been done to them, 
and they should be treated like hospital patients and kept until they recover or 
never turned loose 

Commissioner Weinstock. You only leave us this inference that If you had 
your way you would wiiie out all penitentiaries aud prisons and establish 
hospitals? 

Mr. Dabbow. I would, but I would try to get at the cause of what we call 
crime and cure It, so there would lie only a very small portion of it. But while 
it might look to you for the moment—and I guess I am carrying you away 
from what you were asking—-It would not make much difference whether you 
called them Jails or ho.spital.s, but It makes all the difference in the world. You 
say to me you need to be restrained, but It is because you have an evil heart, 
then you punish me. Then you say to me you are ill and siwlety has not treated 
you right or nature has not, and I am soriy for you and want to help you, and I 
must keep you here until you are well; that Is another question entirely. It is 
the attitude of the world toward what we call criminals that I complain most 
about. If we get them we can cure it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Admitting when we reach that ideal day, when 
Utopia is here and we wipe out Jails and penitentiaries and substitute hos¬ 
pitals, what are we to do In the meantime? What will we do with our 
criminals? 

Mr. Dabbow. What we will do Is to abuse them and misjudge them and prac¬ 
tice all kinds of mistreatment. It Is not so far away. I can see a great change 
In the attitude of the world In the last 10 years. Can’t you? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dakbow. It WftsStnied .^t once a craz.v Idea to twy what I have said 
about crlmcv Probably half of you people on the coniiulsslon believe It; inByl)e 
all of you. Ten years ago very few believed It. Most of the crlinlnologlsts of 
to-day have accepted It. We find people going at It a.s the warden In New 
York, In Sing Sing, is doing. We have very much the same attitude on the 
part of the warden In the penltenttarl<« In Illinois anil Oolorado. The attitude 
Is growing very fast. I don’t bellve It will be 25 years until there will be no 
more prisons, practically. We will be looktsl on as barharlnn,s for doing those 
things. There will be people confined, but not In that attitude, I think that 
is coming faster than a lot of these things, hut maybe I am wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, continuing ns to the frame of mind I have 
b(K-n left In. On the question of boycott. 1 take It you fwd It Is morally and 
ought to be legally right; that the boyi'ott be carrieil to the limit, no matter bow 
many Innocent p^ple are injurei or hurt? 

Mr. Darrow. Of course I kind of shrink from the Idea of Injuring Imioeent 
jieople, and I don’t suppose I could boycott anybody myself. I can Justify 
other iieople who do It. But everybody Is Innoi'ent. Mr. Uockefeller, of tlie 
Standard Oil Co., who reiiresents, to my mind, what is the most antisocial tblug 
In the world of business to-day. Is doubtless as Innocent as anybody who looks 
at it In any other way and Justifies him.self to himself, tlie same ns the rest of 
us. Kverybody Is Innocent. You might think there .-ire degrees of It. hut hardly 
that. These things happen. Putting It ns you say, I would say that 1 would 
Justify It, whether It affected the Innocent or guilty. I would be sorry for It, 
But It Is not only right, but necessary. For Instance, you might take the same 
causes In the war In Murope. To destroy the (ierman i)ower Kngland has Iboiigbl 
It necessary to keep bread from Germany, although the wives and children and 
noncorabatants suffer. It Is absolutely Justifiable and necessary from their 
standpoint. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would then regard a strike ns war? 


Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Cominl.ssloner Weinstock. You believe that there Is power other than the 
Government Itself, then, that has a right, so to speak, to dts-lare war? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, of course, legally, under the laws of the country, to declare 
what we call war must be done. If I remember it. by Congrras. I have not 
read the Con.stltution for some time. That and the Book of Genesis I have 
kind of passed up. But the Constitution <loes not apply to Industrial war, and 
If It did I would say they hud the right to do It, or should do It. 1 don’t like 
the word right: there Is nothing to base a right on. Everybody has their own 
conception of right and wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And finally, your view Is that public opinion Is 
very important to organized labor to aid it in carrying out Its desired ends, and 
that to get this public opinion It Is not necessary to be right, but It is very neces¬ 
sary to capture the Imagination of the public? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Either right or wrong, you are likely to win? 


Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But you think that the question of right or wrong 
would enter Into an Industrial trouble, or do you believe, ns our friends the 
I. W. W. believe, that whatever Is goo<l for labor Is right, and whatever Is bad 
for labor Is wrong? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, those are kind of hard questions; questions that a man 
does not always like to answer, and questions that are not easy to answer, but 
I will be as frank with you as I can about It. Of course, right and wrong are 
purely relative terms. You say a thing la wrong, if It sort of shocks your sense 
of justice and fitness, and It Is right If 11 does not. There Is no way to base 11. 
There Is no foundation for right or wrong, so nobody cun tell. Now, perhaps It 
Is not hardly fair to say that right and wrong In that way have nothing to do 
with catching the imagination. If yon could classify the emotions of men as 
between hate and fear and revenge, which are some of the emotions that move 
all of us, and love and pity and sympathy, which are emotions which move all 
of ns, you might call them the higher ami lower and the conflicting emotions. 
Now, we call the one class the higher. I think that on the whole the tendency 
Is that gradually they will survive. You might look for more, based on It, 
but we are always being ruled by hatred and by tear, and the imagination of 
the world Is always being captured by It, but I think perhaps In the evolu¬ 
tion of things It Is better the other way and stronger the other way. I don t 
know whether that makes my position clear on that question or not. 
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<'luninlssloner Weinstock. Tou have a faculty of yourself very clear. 

!llf. OAimow. I don’t want you to think I am (lodging any of these, but they 
iir(> some of the Ihliigs that are rather embarrassing, and a man is liable to 
ta' iiii.s(jiiote<l. 

(lominissloner Weidht(h:k. That Is all. 

(Uailruian Walsh. Mr. hennon has a few questions he wants to ask you. 

(Mimnl.ssioiier Lennon. Mr. Darrow, this thing you call Imaglnatlou, and 
the higher hleals of It that have been exjiressed by man. Is the world making 
I)rogr(>ss toward (hose higher ideals, or are we going backward? 

Mr. IXvKHow. Well, Mr. Lennon, that Is a hard question to tell. I have some- 
tlnii'S thought that we were going forward, t think, on the whole, we are, 
but In science or In phllo-sophy I doubt whether there Is any foundation for 
the theory that man Is going forward. All we know about life Is that there 
la constant activity and change. Out of that It may for a time go forward or 
backward, hut I believe on the whole It Is go ng forward at this time. 

Oommissioner Lennon. As to our concepllon as to what is freedom under 
govermneni, and what are liuinan riglits in soeieiy. are we making iirogr'ss as to 
ttmse things? 

Mr. U.uiuow. I thiidt we are getting higher Ideals and .seeing further. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Wliat force in the history of mankind has been the 
most iMptent In that direction has it been tlie siruggle of the ipdppprlng class for 
tx'tter cpuiditlons, or the advociPtes of tlie ipollcy to let tilings remain as they are? 

Mr. Dmikow. Oh, whatever position they may take there Is no doubt but what 
the future is to have labor socialism. Wliether you call It socialism, or labor, 
or any of the )progressi\e ideas, the fact is that (he imagination of men Is 
working that way. Whether you do a ■hing to-day or to-morrow or some 
^ler tilin', they iiuvo evi'i-ytliing to win ind nothing to lose, and it Is going 
that way. 

('ommissioner Lennon. You liaie been asked some questions regarding the 
violations of law by Individuals and the ton.sequonees arising therefrom. Is it 
not a generally recognized prineliilo that if men lielieve the law Is wrong, and 
are la-refectly willing to take the conseipiences of violation, that that Is a 
right that tliey may exercise? 

Mr. D.Mmow. Well, there are lots of people believe it. Who was the great 
statesman, or sometlilng, I don't renieniber ids name, a lot of you recall It, 
who .said that resistance to lyramiy is oliiHlieiice to tied. I don't know his 
name, but his name ought to give It some weight beyond ids words. 

Commissioner Lennon. A fact was mentioned here (he other day that had 
close connection to myself, Jly father oimrated a station on the underground 
railway before the War of 'Ol-ti.'!, and lived in a slave State and did it. Has 
history Jiistltlixl (hat resistance to the laws as being right or wrong? 

Mr. Dakrow. I don’t believe you could tind many people, citlier North or 
South, to-day who would not justify It; there might be some; Imt events have 
Justified It; as long as It happened that way. it could not have hapiK'ned any 
otlier, although it was a terrilile price. 

Commissioner Lennon. You expre.s.sed at one point something of the hostility 
of the labor uulon.s toward the scab, as you said? 

Mr. Harrow. Yes. 

('ommissioner Lennon. Ho you believe that there is a general hostility. In- 
dnstrlally, to the noiumton man on the part of organized labor? 

Mr. Darrow. AVell, I tidnk that yon will disagree with me, but I think or- 
giiidzed lubor distinctly dislikes the man who would not Join the union, and 
1 don’t see how they could help It. Whatever labor has now Is practically 
through the labor organizations, and the nonunion man or the scab, as he Is 
p-alU'd, Is the ilrst to take inlvantiige of It. and he Is always used for the de¬ 
struction of unions and the destruction of all their efforts, and I think the 
attitude of the union man is unfriendly to the man who refuses to come In. 
Of (Hiurse, he does not hate the scab as a man, or does not bate him If he has 
no chance to get in, or Is working where he can not be a member of the union, 
hut In the great industrial strife a iioiiimloii man lends himself to the em¬ 
ployer to defeat the ohJ('('ts of the union man, which Is really the situation, I 
think he is not liked; he Is hated. Every effort is made by the unions to get 
them ia They siiend their money and time trying to convince them they 
ought to come in, hut a lot of iinm stayed out through selfishness, some through 
cowardice, and a lot that think they really ought to stay out. 

Couimissloner Le.nnon. Now, In the discussion of rights under the law, 
certain rights, this comralsslop heard testimony regarding the situation in 
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Colorado of this eharactar, that the civil courts were In operation. I’pon a 
certain writ of habeas eorpus two men were brouKht Into court, iiiul the lulllihi 
were also In the flfhl at the same time. Two men were hroujrht Into court on 
a writ, and after lienring the case the Justice ordered them discharg'd, and 
the militia, however, took them and held them. lias the militia such a rljtlit 
to exercise such power when the courts are lu operation? 

Mr. Dabbow, Not unless martial law has Is'cn declared: and as I rememlier 
It was not formally declared out there. The law Is plain on I ho subject. 
Courts have Jurisdiction everywhere except where It Is declared. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, It sfs'ms almost like a farce Unit they shotdd 
have been permlttetl to go before the court and their case he heard and their 
release ordered and that they should then have his ii d<talncd In caidivlly. It 
would seem the legitimate thins for the militia to ha\e done would have las'ii 
to tell the court to go on an<l mind Its own business aiai held Ihcin from the 
start. 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, that is what they generally do, surely. (»f course. In the 
last analysis, the fellow that has got the most power has got the most right. 
The Judge can not take a man away from the Army: he can lake him away 
from the strikers because he has got an army back of him; but he can’l take 
him from the Army. 

rhalrnmn Wai.sii. Mrs. Harriman bus a (luestion to ask .\ou. 

Commissioner Habriman. Yoti sjmke, Mr. Itarrow of a fair social syst('in. 
I think you u.setl that phrase? 

Mr. Darbow. Yes. 

Commissioner ]1\kbi.man. Will .\oh give us your iletlnition of a fair social 
system ? 

Mr. Dabboav. Well, I don't know ns I could, I tldtik a state of society where 
everybody who is abb* to work ami Is willing to work, where one can tlnd oje 
IM>rtunlty to employ Ids labor, atid where peojile practically gc't the same reward 
for the same amount of time, would is)me about as near being a fair industrial 
system as you could get. I think you would have to abolish the ]irivate 
ownership of mines and forests and railroails and pi'rhaps lami, and possibly 
more, before you could ever reach It. We can approximate It—go toward It, 

Commissioner Habkiman. lint's that difTcr from the popular conception of 
socialism? 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, socialism sa.\s tlmt yon have got to abolish rent, capltid, 
and Interest, and have a cooperative Commonwealth where all produclhai Is 
done by the Sttite—for the people collectively. Now, It may be they are rigid. 
The trouble Is tbore is no way to dolermine exactly how nnytbing will work 
out; and there Is no oortainty that any one roiiil Is the only roail. Of course, 
I am sympathetic with socialism, sympathetic with single tax and labor unions, 
and pretty nearly any new thing that eomes along; though I do dis<'rlmlnate 
a little 1 like to s(>e the dislnrhaiue going on and giving them all a ehance. 
If I was laying out ii scheme I would say let's get the land moimpolles Hrst; 
let us take the mines and the forests and the railroads and see how they eoine 
out, and If that don't work let's get busy and do some more. We wou'l rest. 
I don't think anybody can tell In ndvance the absolutely necessary way or the 
easiest way; at the present time to feed the iiresent generation nnd the next, 
while we arc getting all these things, labor unions—organized lalsir—takes care 
of a number of these wants that none of these other things can do or have done 
at least. 

Cominkssioner Habbiman. Mr. Harrow, do you think this eotnmlsshm has 
done or cun can do any good? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes; I think both. 

Commissioner Habkiman. How? 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, my answer to Mr. Welnstock ns to inihllc opinion—tliut 
Is the greatest force there Is In the country, and always has been; and so far 
as .von reach public opinion. If It Is nothing but talking alKiut It, It has Its 
effect. The recommendations that this commission will send out will have some 
effect on pnhlle opinion; whether yon get It into Uhvs nobiMly knows, or how 
effective they would be if they got Into laws notaxly knows. But from my 
standpoint the more fundamental and radical your recommendations are the 
more good they will do; and the more you recognize the division of classes 
and the Injustice of It, the more go<xl It will do; bnt It does gooil at least. 

Commis.stoner Habriman. That Is to give It daylight? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes. it attracts the attention of the public. 

aSSlD”—S. Doc. 415,64-1—Tol 11-47 
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Commissioner Habbiuan, That would be your remedy then lor Industrial 
unrest; or do you think there is no final rem^y 7 

Mr. Daebow. There Is no final remedy for unrest excepting the grave. We 
are all the time—society is all the time—In a state of unre.st.* You may take a 
piece of glass and every atom is revolving around another. You may melt It, 
and It takes new relations. Society, In the same way, is oiJerating around cer¬ 
tain orbits, and some great thing comes along and changes the orbits, and per¬ 
haps the resistance Is less or perhaps It Is greater. We can change only the 
Immediate things. If we all get rich, we will have cancer or tuberculosis, or 
a tumor or corns, or something to bother us. 

Commlsloner Habbiman. Do you believe In arbitration of labor disputes? 

Mr. Daebow. I think In many Instances they have done good. I believe In 
everything that works at the Job. I don’t believe In compulsory arbitration. I 
think people should have more freedom Instead of le.sa, as a general proposition, 
in ail lines of life. 

Commissioner Habbiman. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Corandsslouer Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell has some questions he would 
like to propound. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Some writer said, Mr. narrow, that I have read 
somewhere, that the real agitator was Injustice, or that Injustice was the real 
agitator, one way or the other. Since I have lH>en on this commission and have 
heard approximately a thousand witne.sses, the Impre.sslon of a great number 
of those that have appeared before us seems to be that a great proportion, at 
least, of the so-called unrest Is cau.sed by the agitator, implying, I take it, that 
the agitator that he had In mind Is the so-called labor leader—not necessarily 
the president of an International organization or the president of tlie American 
Federation of l.nl>or, but the men wlio were In olTice locally, and by State and 
by national and International organization, and all timt? 

Mr. Dabeow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Implying that all these men were the agitators, 
my observation of some 30 years or more of injustice being the agitator, the fact 
that a man or woman or child has to work under conditions that they feel 
unjust to them; low wages, long hours, and Insanitary conditions; in days gone 
by terrll>ly Insanitary conditions; a total disregard for life anil limb; the whole 
object of the employer being to get production out of his employees; what is 
your opinion as to the real cause, tlie real agitator? 

Mr. Dabkow. Well, I tliink it is largely an injustice, of course. My experience 
in il.'i years of jiretty close relation with labor unions and leaders is I hat the last 
man (o encourage a strike is tlie labor h'ader. Of cour.se that might not always 
hold true, but tlie man wlio is charged with the responsibility—like we call the 
walking delegate or business agent—is almost always most conservative, be¬ 
cause he feels the weight of the thing. Of course, tliere is a large pressure be¬ 
hind him of peoiile who want their condltliais bettered, and then tliere is the 
terrilile grinding down against men on the otlier side, and it places him in a 
hard position. But as a rule, and I think almost universally, the so-called walk¬ 
ing delegate is the most con.servative man in the whole body, no matter what 
he might have been before he got his position. I don’t believe I ever .saw an 
exception. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. As one having to do with courts—and I think you 
said when It came to speaking about the criminal law that you felt at home In 
dealing with that? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes; very much at home. 

Comml-ssloner O’Connell. You must of necessity have given very much 
thought and study or made some comparison as to the class of people that are 
In the Jails and prisons. I want to ask you if you have made a comparison or 
given thought as to the comparative number of so-called labor agitators, labor 
leaders, labor representatives, that are In Jail as compared with the number of 
bankers, doctors, lawyers, and professional men? 

Mr. Dabbow. No ; I never did. If there were more, I would not know whether 
it would be to their credit or discredit. I guess the labor leaders keep out of 
Jail about as well as the rest of us, and better than the poor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have been Informed, and I don’t know that I can 
give the figures exactly—I think It was in connection with Sing Sing, N. Y., as 
to the occupations that had been followed by the men who were In prison—I 
won’t venture to quote the figures, but 1 know the comparison was not favorable 
to the professional man. 
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Mr. Dahbow. Well, there are very few, comparatively, outside of poor people. 
There are some bankers and some lawyers. It Is pretty hard for a banker to 
defend himself wl\en you get him Into court, ami they presume he la guilty any¬ 
way of something; and also the same Avay with a lawyer. Thi'y are not far 
wrong, either. Might catch them on something. But, ns a rule, they do not get 
into court much; but I would say 99 per cent of the people In all the prisons are 
poor. Their crime has been that they have tried to get something. 

Commissioner Lennon. The imor, of course, are excepKsl In this case. I 
have reference to another matter. 

Mr. Daebow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They can not help It when they get In .tall—(hey 
simply break In. The circumstances comiiel them to break In? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am talking now of the leanu'd man. The labor 
agitator Is held up to the police as a horrible example of a brute and a man 
with Instincts of brute force, who cares little for life and less for the (iroperty 
of some one ekse amt less for the rights of some one else, and seek to (‘(animre 
him with the learned man—the college man, the doctor, the lawyer, and the 
preacher. If you will- 

Mr. Darrow (Interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). Compare the number of thesi> men 
that have been convlete<l and are In Jail with their class- 

Mr. Darrow (Interrupting). I have no doubt there are fewer of them, hut, 
of course, the people do not understand. They might view a surgeon as a 
brutal man becau.se he cuts oft a man’s leg and makes the blood run. Lots of 
people thought that .John Brown was a cruel man ; but what he did he did 
because he l<)ved the world and not because he tmte<l It. Most of the labor 
leaders who have been Imprlsomsl, wherever they have ilone the things they 
were charged with did them not for their personal benctlt at all, hut because 
they saw the sufferings of thousands and tens of thousands of i«>or and weak 
and out of sympathy for them; anil the motives of men are everything when 
you come to judge them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Commissioner Welnstock was dl.scti.sslng the (jvies- 
tlon of abolition or dissolution of jails and penitentiaries, and your suggestion 
that they he turnwl Into hospitals. May I ascertain what coulil he done to 
reduce the crime necessary to keep tlu'se Institutions for the Inane of I'riininals't 
Is not the greatest preventive of crime to do away with (la- things that residt 
In crime, that cultivate crime? For instance, like lack of peojile having an op¬ 
portunity for a fair livelihood—not oven a resiiectahle so-called livelihood, hut 
a living opportunity? 

Mr. Darrow. I believe yini would get rid of nine-tenths of all the things 
we call crime In one generation If pimple had a fair chance to live. At least 
nine-tenths In one generatlim. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As, for Instance, we had brought hefin-e us the 
other day b.v the [lolice commissioner of New York, evlilence regarding a con¬ 
dition of crime In the city of New York; and we lind that the trouble when we 
look into it Is that those people, a considerable body of jKtople who are com¬ 
mitting these crimes, come from the terribly dense district In New Y’ork, the 
east .side of New York City, where people live by thou.sands in single buildings 
and In single rooms; where there are dozens that are living, working, cohabit¬ 
ing In every way In a single room. Is that not In Itself a condition begetting 
crime? 

Mr. Darrow. You can not prevent It by punishing as long as those conditions 
are there. No one who bad a choice would dream of letting their own children 
be raised under those conditions. Still they punish the children of other jieople 
for what they can not help. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One of these subjects that has been before this 
commission more or less, and at this hearing particularly—two or three gentle¬ 
men have called It everything but a respectable name, and that Is the so-called 
union shop, known by the employers as the open and closed shop and by the 
union men as a union shop or a nonunion shop. The employers charge crimi¬ 
nality of purpose, depriving the American citizen of his right to work and the 
American employer of his right to employ whoever he pleases and under 
whatever conditions he pleases, and all that. I know you have spoken and 
written on this subject, and I am sure the commission would be glad to know, 
and I would, your opinion of the so-called open shop. 

Mr. Darrow, I would be glad to say Just a few words about that. 
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Coimulssloner O’Connki.i,. I would 1 h‘ gliid 11 .vou >vouUl take your own time 
about it. 

Ooiiiiidssioner Wkinktook. Take eunaideruble time, and I would lie (tlad to 
have your opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Dabrow. Of C(mrse, there Is a lot of nonsense talked about It. They 
talk alK>nt the inalienable riitbt of a nnin to work; he has no such right; no one 
has a right to work, and the man who stands for the open shop does not care 
for anybody’s rights to work, except the nonunion man, and they only care for 
him beeause they can use him. If a man has any cotistitutional right to work 
he ought to have some legal way of getting work. If the Constitution Is going 
tr) giiaranU'e the right to work, It ought to guarantee some place to work, anrl 
there Is no such thing. A man can only work If there Is a job; he can only 
work for a man who wants s(ane man to work for him. 

The workingman spends a good share of his Waking momenta in a shop. 
He does not nml to invite a nonunhai man Into his house if he does not want 
to, an<i probably won't, and he Is under no more obligation to work with him 
In a factory if he does not want to. If a I’resbyterlan does not want to work 
with a Catholic, In,' may be narrow and bigottsl, but he does not have to. Of 
course, a union tnan has a dlris't rea.son for It; he believes and he understands 
and feels tb.it the nonunion man is working against the interests of his class; 
that tiie only way a workingman can get anything Is by collective bargaining, 
and by saying, “If you don’t give us a raise, not only I will ipiit but we will all 
quit and tie up your business’’; that is the only way he can do It. One man 
quitting out of .’id.tKIO Is nothing, or even 1(1 men la- UK) men, but if they all 
quit, so they can do with the employer what the employer does with you, when 
lie discharges you, then they can bargain and there is no other kind of bargain¬ 
ing but collective bargaining. 

The nonunion tnan comes along and say.s, “ I will take your place.” Tie la 
not loyal to the union, and the union man regards him ns a traitor to his class, 
and he won’t work with him, and he has a perfect right to refuse to work with 
him. 

There Is no such thing ns the open shop, reall.\. There is a tinlon shop and 
a nonunion shop. Everybody that believes in the oiwii shop disbelieves in the 
tinlon shop, whatever they say; and I do not say that unions arc perfect, they 
are not. The jiwiple that work wllli them know Unit better than anybody else. 
They are just doing the best they can with the job they have, which is a hard 
one, anil with the material they have, whii li is not perfect. In many instances 
they are brutal, and have to be, and it is geni'rally like the law, and works in¬ 
dividual hardship here and there, but it Is ime of the necessary things in the 
industrial world, and the tight Is betwis'ii those who believe In unions and those 
who disbelieve in them. Those who disbelieve in them say they believe in the 
opi'n shop; but the open shop is simply a back door to put the union man out. 

Commissioner O’Con.vki.i,. You think, then, the employer is not sincere In the 
open-shop Idea? 

Mr, Dabrow. No ; I think he Is not sincere. 

Chairman Waisii. At this point we will ail.tourn until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon at p. ni,, Tuesday, .May l.k, lOl.'i, an adjournment was 

taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

aftebnoo.s SESSIOX - 2 I*. .\r. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you take the stand, please. Mr. Dnrrow. I think we 
can just proceed. 

Commissioner D’Conneij,. Mr. Darrow, we were discussing when we took a 
recess the question of so-calhsl and closed shops, from the employers’ stand- 
jiolnt. The lust question I asked you just liefore we adjourneil was, if you be¬ 
lieved the so-called oi>en shop was a subterfuge? 

Mr. Darbow. Y'es. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. It is therefore a snare. In a term, to induce men 
to lielleve that the employer, on his theory of the so-called 0 [)en shop, is behind 
It, the real right of the citizenship, workmen? 

Mr. Dabkow. Yes; I have more respect for the integrity of the fellow that 
says, “ I don’t believe In unions and will have nothing to do with them,” than 
the fellow that says. “ I do believe In them, but want an oib'ii shop.” 

Commissioner D’Connkll. The practice of having contractual relations be¬ 
tween einplo.ver and employee is only successfully possible where there Is or¬ 
ganization of workmen? 
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Mr. Pasbow. You oiiii not hn^e a contract witli tiny lurito utiiniM'r of cin- 
ployeea only tlirougli organlzetl labor, organizations. t)ne man can not do any- 
tiling. There are too many men In the world and too few Jobs. 

Commissioner O’Connbxl. The question of the right of the citizen to in¬ 
dividually bargain for his own employment, In our present-day Industrial af¬ 
fairs, Is rather a joke, Is It not? 

Mr. Daerow. It doesn’t mean anything. Under ideal life, whlcli all of us 
fellows would like to see come, but which does not exist. 1 snjipose tlaao 
would be no unions, but that Is so far ahead it is hardly worth spi-culallng on. 

(Joinnilssloner O’Connell. If we had not laal tlie activity of the last or .'io 
years of organized labor In tills country, what iiosition do'you think the wage¬ 
workers of this country would be (H.-cupyinr' at the present tlua>? 

Mr. Dakbow. Unless it hud taken some other form, they wiaild have been like 
the wageworkers of Chinn or any other country, where there is no organiza¬ 
tion, they would simply have gradually reduced the slaiulard of liilng. Coni- 
lietltion of workmen would have preventetl better working conditions and low¬ 
ered the standard of living. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In a debate at Boston some years ago helwei>n 
President Kllot, then president of Harvard Universily, aial Franl; K, l■'■'sn'r, 
a union man, now dead, the question under debate was the following: "lias 
the nonunionist a moral right to work how, when, and where lie iileasesV" Mr. 
Foster had the negative side of this d<-hule, with President Kllot, Do ,\mi 
believe that the nonunionist has the right to work liow, when, and where he 
pleases? 

Mr. Dabbow. No; I do not. I don't think anyliody has that rigid. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. If lie exerilsed that right in what Is expri'sscd 
by the open shop, I take it thal that is what it ex|iresses; at least, that is 
what they Intend to express to the workman? 

Mr. Dakbow. Yes. 

Coimnissioner O’Connell. If that expresses tlie opinion of the advoeales of 
the so-calleil open shop, but is not practiced by tiiem, what is to he the inevit¬ 
able result if the wageworkers are led to lielleve tiiey have this moral right 
under tlie so-called oiien shop, and In actuality it does not exist? Where will 
they be led to? 

Mr. Dakbow. They will be leal grialually back to taking whttlevcr lliey can 
get, reducing tlie standard of living, being the subject of charity, etc. That 
whole hlea conies from tlie thouglit tliiit a iiaiii lias a rigid to work, lie lias 
not a right to anything unless he can get it, that is I tic only way you can 
determine rights, wlietlier a fellow can get it or not. He has a right to work 
if he can get a job, is all there is to it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In your observation of the affairs of orgiiidzisl 
s()clet.v, in its pre.sent form, what I mean Is to say of is-ople that come together 
In tlie form of organiuztion, for instance, liiborlng people and their organiza¬ 
tions of employers, us a rule frian your general observation and legal point of 
view, which form of organization gives tlie greatest obcillencc to file law, ns 
such? 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, I don't know; I might disagree witli you somewhat on 
tliat. The rich have no trouble obeying the law, because they make it. q'hey 
would be fools to break It; tliey simply need to change it tlie way they want it. 
It rests on the jioor and the weaker clu8,s of society, wlio sometimes have to 
break It. 1 don’t think obedience to law la necessarily one of the iirlnie vir¬ 
tues. It may show servility rather than heroism or nobility. 

Commissioner D’Connei.l. Commissioner Welnslock asked you this morning 
regarding the competisutlon received by you in various labor cases. He stated 
that he would not have askeil the question hud not other commissioners asked 
similar questions of others that had been on the stand, and I said the one 
whom I had asketl at least had dts lliusl to aiiawer it. The Impression prevails 
that the American Feileratlon of Labor employed you and others to defend tlie 
McNamara brothers. Is that true? 

Mr. Dabbow. No ; not ns an organization. Certain members of it were in¬ 
strumental in enlisting me, and in raising money. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do yon know whether the funds that were ralseil 
were the funds of union men or funds from other sources? 

Mr. Dabbow. They were taken from uiiylxaly that wanted to give. I think 
probably the majority came from union men, I assume it dltl, but I don’t 
know; but they were taken from anybody that wanted to contribute. 
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(JommlsBloaer O'Connell. And there were undoubtedly other contributions? 
Mr. Dabrow. I know there were. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have here a complete statement of the receipts 
and expenditures In the McNamara defense fund, and these receipts show 
that a large volume of money was contributed from various sources, even the 
now popular moving-picture show was used? 

Mr. Dakhow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And of one donation I see about $25 was from 
one picture house In Indianapolis, and a number of other large contributions 
are here that Indicate that It came from the public indiscriminately. That the 
defense fund was not ralsetl entirely by the trade-unionists, but that they were 
Intensely Interested to the extent of contributing some finance toward this 
defense. I want to put this In the record, because of what I believe to be a 
misconceived Idea on the part of the public, probably on the part of some of 
our commissioners, that you were employed by the American Federation of 
Labor to defend the McNamara brothers, and the American Federation of 
Labor raised the funds to carry on that defense. This will show that that Is 
not true, with which I think you will agree. 

Mr. Darbow. Y>s, sir; as an organization they did not do it. Some members 
were Instrumental In doing It. 

(The document referred to by the witness, entitled “ Financial Reijort of the 
McNamara Defense Fund,” dated Aug. 9, 1912, was submitted In printed form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. In addition to the question us to whether the non- 
unionist has a moral right to work how and when and where they please, to 
which I think you said you agreeil, I want to file for the benefit of the record 
this part of the debate, taken by Mr. Foster, who Is well known In trade-union 
matters, and a speaker of great force and a writer of force on subjects with 
which the trnile-unlonlsts are thoroughly fandllar and are la accord. 

Mr. Darbow. lie la dead now? 

Commissioner O’Connk.i.u He Is dead. 

(The document referred to, entitled “Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Eight 
to Work, How, When, and Where he Pleases,” by Frank K. B’oster, lssue<l by 
the American B’eih'ratlon of Labor, and dated Washington, 1). (J., 1912, was 
submlttetl In ))rinled form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. The position of the American Federation of Labor 
in connection with the McNamara ca.se Is fully set forth in n pamphlet ju'e- 
pared by President OomiH'rs, which shows that the -American Ifederation of 
l.abor, us such, took no part In the defense of th(> so-called McNamara case, 
and that the means to carry on that defense was raised by a committee of 
gentlemen that came together without any particular person calling them to¬ 
gether, but being interested in .seeing Unit the McNamara brothers got what 
they believed they wme not getting, a fair trial, and that they would take It 
upon themselves to raise sullicletit funds to guarantee what they believed to be 
a fair trial for the MiNamara brothers and those involved with them. These 
gentlemen proceedetl tiy dltferent ways and activities to appeal to the trade- 
unionists and their sympathizers to raise the funds, and the expeniliture of the 
fumls In connection with the conduct of the case was left etiUrely In the luitids 
of those who were engaged to look after It legally, were they not? 

Mr. Darbow. I think so. Mainly, anyway. 

Commlsslotier O’Connei.i.. There was no direction on the part of the men that 
raised the funds to the counsel how they should conduct the ca.se? 

Mr. Darbow. Not to me. 

Commissioner O’Oonnei.l. And you were reeognlzeil ns chief counsel In the 

Mr. Dabrow. So far ns the Los Angeles end of it was concernetl, I was. 
There were other people In Indianapolis. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the American Federation of Labor, or the gen¬ 
tlemen who raised the funds to carry on the defense. In no way Indicated to 
you what you should or should not do, or those that were associated with you. 
In the direction of the case? 

Mr. Dabrow. It was left to us to manage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The funds were sent to you without question as to 
how they should be used or suggesting any method as to how they should be 
used? 

Mr. Darbow. Yes, sir. „ , ^ a 

Commissioner O’Connell. The American Federation of Labor, therefore, and 
the trade-unionists of the country took no part in the direction of how the case 
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Should proceed other than raising what they helleve<l to be snlhclont fuiuls to 
conduct the case and see that the McNamara brothers got what they wanted 
them to have, a fair trial? 

Mr. Dabbow. Naturally, over 3,000 miles away, they could not and did not. 

Ooinmlssloner O’Ccnnell So that Impression that prevails among some that 
the American Federation of Labor or the trade-unionists of this TOiintry, 
whether affiliated or nonaffiliated with the Ainerh nn Federation of Labor, be¬ 
cause the record shows that many organizations not affillateil with the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor contributed very largely toward this defense fnmi— 
that organization did not Indicate to you or to those associateil with you In 
conducting the case how this case should be tried, or Intimate whelhi>r these 
men were Innocent or guilty, but lookeil upon you to see, us the leading 
counsel, that they would receive, so far as you could bring It about, a fair and 
impartial trial? 

Mr. Dabbow. None of them ever told me whether they wen* guilty in* 
Innocent. 

Commissioner O’Connp;:,!.. And that when the McNamaras confesae<l to (he 
guilt, which I understand you to say was not the case on which they hail been 
originally Indlctwl- 

Mr. Dabbow. J. B. was the case ; J. J. was not. 

Commissioner O'OoNNEi.r.. When they did confess and acknowledge to (heir 
guilt along certain lines, that then the people who were Interested In raising 
these funds ceased raising further funds in connection with that case and 
directed you accordingly, or notlttisl you accordingly? 

Mr. Dabbow. There were no ftimls mist'd after that time that I know of. 
They did not confess; they pleaded guilty. 

Comndssloner O’Connei.i.. But when they ideaded guilty the genllena'n that 
were Interested In raising the fumls for the purisise of having these men get 
a fair trial, believing, as they had some reason to believe, that In the llr.st 
Instance they were kldnappetl from the the State of Indiana, and were not 
receiving fair treatment In acconlanee with the law of that Slate, aiul had 
not recelvetl fair treatment, that after this confession took I'lace, or whatever 
It was, these men censed their efforts In raising further funds? 

Mr. D.tRKOw. The case was over at that time. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. But so far as the McNamara case was concerned, 
in ibself, the American Federation of Labor, as such, bad nothing to do with 
the raising of fund.s, and had nothing to do with the McNamara case? 

Mr. D.vekow. I think various uniims contributed of their funds, and I have 
no doubt that the bulk of the money received was by the unions, and I think 
the xatrpo.se, they thmight their men were attacked, and they felt it their duty 
to defend them, but the organization did not undertake to do It. 

Commissioner C’Connei.i.. None of the organizations, as orgaidzatlons, under¬ 
took to raise this money? 

Mr. Dabrow. No. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. All the money that you received In defense of the 
McNamaras came through comniittees self aiiiiointed for the lairimse of raising 
these funds? 

Mr. D.vbbow. I think they were self appointed. 

Commissioner O’Cosnei.i.. I happen to know, because I was one of the na'in- 
ber.s of that committee. 

Mr. Dabbow. I know yon were. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKti,. Ami I know of every method and means that was 
put forth to raise money In that ease. I wish to put this pamphlet In evlilence. 

(The dtrcument referred to, entitleti “The M<‘Namara Case,” by Samuel 
Gomirers, issuetl by he American Federation of Labor in 1011, was submitteil 
In printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock says he has some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were discussing the question of public opinion 
this morning, and the value of public opinion to organizml labor, Mr. Darrow, 
and you expressed your views freely on what you thought public opinion 
amounetl to, and how It was to be gotten. I want to make sure. In my mind, 
that I got your imlnt of view correctly. I gather from the opinion that you 
expressed the fact that right or wrong did not enter Into the caidure of public 
opinion, but that public opinion was largely a question of capturing the Imagina¬ 
tion of the people, no matter what the objects In the case were. In that you 
seemingly differ from Abraham Lincoln, who said, as 1 recall the statement, 
“ You can fool all of the people some of the time, and some of the iteople all 
the time, but you can not fool all the iteople all the time.” 
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Mr. Darbow. Well, I want to nay we pretty much agree on that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if that is true, hen public opinion can not lie 
retained unless the basis for such retention Is along the lines of right doing. 

Mr. Dakbow'. You can not retain it, then. 

Commission Weinstock. You can not retain It? 

Mr. Darbow. No, no. The righteous man suffers the same as the unrighteous. 
The good Is crucified as often as the evil, and evil trlumps as often as the go<Kl. 
There Is no moral purpose in (he universe fliat we can see. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien. you do not believe that In the end righteous¬ 
ness prevaiis? 

Mr. IlABHOW. Not at all. There Is no end, and nothing that prevails. Tlie 
preacher Is Just as apt to get a cancer as a labor agitator. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. Tluit Is in the ph.vsical world, and you believe the 
same holds In the moral or ethical wiald? 

Mr. Dabrow. Well, the moral world is a question of opitilons of the people 
wlio make tt)) the world at the jaesi'iit time, and Is constantly changing. The 
physical world Is all we kianv aiiytlilng about. 

(iointnlssloncr Weinstock. Mrs. Commissioner Harrimau askeil you this morn¬ 
ing whetlier, In your opinion, you thouglit tlial arbitration was of value and 
importance. And will yiai lie good etiough to refresli my memory witli your 
answer? 

Mr. Darbow. I said I thought In many instances it was. and I lielieved in it, 
hut did not believe in comjiulsory arliilration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I sec. Y'ou do believe, tlieii, in arbitration? 

Mr. Da BROW. A'es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, tlien, eiidontly. 1 lake it. that your views 
must have undergone a cliange in liie Iasi tlireo or four years mi the question 
of arbitration? 

Mr. Darbow. Well, that Is entirely isisslhle. However, I do not recall that 
1 said otherwise, hut f may have. I have said a lot of things, and a lot of 
foolish things. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ,Ma.v I refri'sh your memory on the point? 

Mr. Darbow', Certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You probably have forgotten the incident, though 
I have not. Siweral years ago. I think it was either the full of 1910 or the 
spring of 1011- 

Mr. Dabrow. Dh, yes; I think- 

Coinmlssioner Weinstock (interriqiting). When you were In San Francisco. 

Mr. Darbow. I think I remember the circumstance. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi’k. May I refri'sh your memory on your attitude at 
that time? 

Mr. Dabrow. Yes, 

Commissioner Weinstock. I was invitisl to apiiear tiefore the labor council 
in San Francisco and explain to them a plan of mediation and ('onclllatlon that 
I had advoi'Ulisl—a |ilan that called tor tlie chainher of commerce apimintlng 12 
representing employers as a panel and the labor council a jianel of 12 labor 
representatives, making a Joint panel of 24. out of which. In the event of a 
labor dispute arising in the community, an ispial numlier could he chosen from 
each panel to sit as conciliators and mediators; and 1 was Incited, being the 
father of the hhat, to apiiear before the labor council and exjilain the plan with 
a view of getting tin' couni'll to approve It and to appoint 12 representatives to 
act on that panel. 1 <lld aiipear before the council and did exi)laln It. lly a 
ndncldeni'e you happeneil to be present that evening, and you were calleil upon 
to make some remarks Immediately upon my having linlshed. As nearly ns I 
can now recall your atlltude, you said, “ I liave hwii sitting here for half an 
hour listening to one of yonr local lawyers.” Yon paid me the honor of 
nssnmlng I was a lawyer. “ And he has been making an appeal to yon In 
behalf of nrhltrntlon." I can not quote you literally now, Mr. Harrow. I can 
give you only the substance ns I recall It. You said, “ You have nothing to 
gain from arbitration. Arbitration Is a delusion and a snare from the workers’ 
point of view. You have tried arbitration all over the country, and what have 
you gotten out of It? Always the small end. Your remedy does not lie along 
the lines of arbitration. Your remeily lies In getting possession of the ma¬ 
chinery for priMlnction and distribution, and getting Into your own hands itolltl- 
cal machinery of the country. Don’t waste .vottr Ideas In striving for arbitra¬ 
tion. (let at the fundnnientnls and control those, and you will get what is 
coming to yon.” Now. I am not quoting you literally. 
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Hr. Dabbow. No. 

Oonimissioncr Weinstock, But tlio substuiuv us nour as 1 recall It 

Mr. Daerow. Probably you have glveo It about rlaht, as I have said. 

Conmil-ssioner WEtusTotut. Now, tukini? the isjsltUm you lake to-day It 
would Imileate your uiiiid had become modified on the question of arbitnitlon, 
and that yon have a higher regard for its merit and value to-.la.v than vou 
had at that time. 

Mr. Daekow. Well, It is possible that 1 have. It Is akso laissllile that I might 
not have agreed with some sis'clal things you said and made stalemeats 
loo general. I do believe, however, that arhiliall.m Is not a solution of the 
labor question at all, and I tlo believe that the employm- gets tin' Ix'sl end of 
It, although the working man often Improves his condition, ami I think 1 may 
say generally; but It Is small, and I do believe lhal the other things are the 
big things. If I left the inference that I thought It was of no \alue, why I 
have either ehangeil my ndnd, or else .ton were enlirelj righl, and 1 was 
entirely wrong in that mailer, because 1 do think It is'of value—some. 1 
think it ought to he tried in many luslamvs, and 1 have in maii.v Inslaaces 
had to do with It. I have acted as an arhitralor In industrial cases, ami I 
have represented the railroad unions of the I'uiled Stales In that way ami the 
coal miners and many large org;inizatlons ami some small ones; anil 1 think 
sometimes they h.ive done some good; and 1 think everything does good if 11 Is 
nothing but agitation. 

(jommlssloner Wki.vstock. You believe, then, from your position as It comes 
to my mlml, then, Mr. narrow, that It Is tluu-ougldy worth tlie while id' tids 
commission to tlo what it can la aiding the sjdrlt of nusliatlon, conclllallon, and 
arhltratlonV 

Mr. Daerow. 1 feel that; I thiidt this National (hmimlssion—1 don’l mean 
your commission, but the Arbitration Domndssion- 

Commissioner Weinst<x:k. The United States .Misliation Hoard? 

Mr. Daerow. Has In many instances done sons' good; hut 1 do md believe 
that you ought to carry wltli it the recommendation of compnlsory arhilrallon. 

Ctumnissloner Weinstock. Well. I don’t think tliere is any such thought In 
the mind of any inemher of the C(dnini.ssion. 

Mr. D.vituow. Well, then, that wotdd he about my view of It ; about as you 
seem to hold. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Among other things, la your statement Ihls 
morning, Mr. Darrow, you said that—I don't know as I can frame It Jtist 
exactly—hut in siibstaiae I think .von .said tlnd there are many men who 
commit acts of violence In connection with labor ilisimles who do not do It for 
sellish purposes, but do it in the Inlercst id' the connnon good -do it for a 
cans*.'--and therefore ougiit to be treated ai-cordingl.v? 

Mr. DABnow, Yes. 

Comralssiimer Weinstock. Well, now, that, I take It. would a|iply to a case 
such as the -McNamaras, for e-vamjile’' 

Mr. Daerow. T sttid that. 

Commissioner Wki-nstock. Would .von regard the .McNamaras then as crimi¬ 
nals, or martyrs to a cause'.' 

Mr. Dabrovv. T said they did it in what they regardwl as the Interest of the 
public gtxsl; and I am glad to answer that. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Well. then, how would you look upon thi'in? How 
would you regard them? .\s criminals deserving ininishment for their crimes, 
or would ytiu hxik uixm them as martyrs? 

Mr. Dareow. There was no eleineni that goes to make up what the world 
calls a criminal act, vvhhh is an act coupled vvHb ti sellish criniinni motive. 
J. B. McNamara, an obscure primer, in a great labor tight In Ixis Angeh's, 
took 16 sticks of dynamite, I think It vvu.s—about a quarter of a pound each— 
and went In the nighttime and <lc)xislled them in an archway of the Times 
Building, of course, without any Intention of killing anybtsly. as he did not by 
that. It was done in the nighttime. Unfortunately It was ileposlteil close to 
some barrels of Ink, and they explodtsl. The ImiTels of Ink beciime vapor and 
scattered through the building and set the building on fire, and there were 
no facilities for escuix' and they ditxl. Now, let's look ir It from his staiidiiolnt. 
That Is the only way you can get nt It. 

If he succeeded and escaped he could get neither money nor glory; he could 
tell nobody he did It. If he failed. It meant a long term of Imprisonment and 
perhaps death; what did he do It for? He did not do It for money; he did 
not do It for malice. He was a union man In a great industrial struggle run- 
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nlng over the years. He believed In It, and believed It was necessary to the 
welfare of his class; he was thinking of the structural Iron workers, of the 
men, women, and children living in poverty and want, and of the wonderful 
riches on the other hand, and In his mind he thought he was serving his class, 
and taking his life In his hands without reward. Now, If anyone can condemn 
him for It, they reason differently from myself, and they feel differently from 
what I do; I can not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Would you say, then, Mr. Darrow, that under 
those circumstances, he was a criminal or a martyr? 

Mr. Dabkow. a criminal, as we understand the word. Is one who does a 
thing for a low personal purpose, and he did not, and could not properly be 
classified that way. Under some other definitions a criminal Is one who vio¬ 
lates the law; under that definition he was like John Brown; under that 
definition he was a criminal; John Brown was a criminal. They were like¬ 
wise martyrs; very likely Socrates had a fair trial, possibly Christ had a fair 
trial. Nobody disputes their motives, because they were so far away In point 
of time. Nobody much disputes John Brown’s motives now. Some time they 
will not dispute the motives of any man who may unselfishly move, whether 
misguided or not. Everybody has not got the same brain that you have or I 
have; they do not see things the same way; they are more Imiietuous and en¬ 
thusiastic and feel deeper, and you .have to put yourself In another man’s 
place, In order to jndge him, and when you do that you judge him the way 
you Judge yourself, and you excuse everything. You might say, for the safety 
of society, that such and such a man ought to be confined, becau.se of the 
harm he might pos,slbly do hts fellow man, but to punish him for the sake 
of causing him suffering, no. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then, from your point of view, you don’t regard 
him as a criminal? 

Mr. Darkow. No. 

Comndsslonor Wkinstock. You would then regard him as a martyr? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, be was risking his life In a case be believed In; I would 
not have done It; I would not have advised It; but looking at It from his 
standpoint, be was a martyr. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you .so regard It? 

Mr. Harrow. I can only judge from bis standiwlnt. If I had done It I 
would not have been, because I would think it would be futile, and I might 
consider that the evil that might be accomplished would be eiiual to the good 
that might be accomplished, or would be. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock, If you bad the power, would you or would you 
not punish him tor what he did? 

Mr. Darrow. I winild not punish anybody for anything. 

Commi.ssioner Wkinstock. You would permit him lo go free, then? 

Mr. Darrow, I did not say that. I explained very carefully that I might 
believe In the confinement and restraint of all kinds of people, but not that I 
would punish them. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But If the power vas vested in you, what would 
you do with a man like .McNamara, living as we are In our present conditions? 

Mr. Darrow. I do not know what I wotild do at this time. I want to see 
him tiarilotaal some of these days, and T think it is iiriMly near time. 

Commkssloner Wkinstikk. You doubtless are more familiar with all of the 
details of the method of jiroceiture on the iiart of the structural Iriai workers 
than I. Will you tell its what was the fee iiaid by the structural Irou workers 
to these dynamiters; how much did they get for every case of dynamiting In 
which they were engaged? 

Mr. Harrow. I never saw any schedule; I did not know that there was any. 

Coinmlssloiier Wkinstock. I can not say this authoritlvely, but my Impres¬ 
sion is, from what I heard of the testimony, that they were to receive $200 
for every successful case of dynamiting. 

Mr. Darrow. I do not remhmber about that. I do not believe there was 
nnybiKly, or almost nobody, that did It for money; I have no idea there was. 
They were all Intense, faimtical union men, and everyone Is a fanatic if he 
believes a thing strongly enough, whether he be a Christian or a union man, 
or whatever he may be; and they did not need^ anything, except they had to 
live, I suppose. I do not kiaw, however, Mr. Welnstock. 

Mr. Wkinstock. The testimony, ns I recall It—I am open for correction, 
because I did not study it carefully—Is that McManlgal and every one of the 
men engaged In dynamiting received somewhere around $200 a case? 
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Hr. Oabbow. I do not know that, because I do not remember to have heard 
anr such thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If that testimony is true, and these men did 
receive at the rate of $200 a case, wlio were engaged in work where they were 
only able to earn $3 or $4 or $5 a day as tueclianles, it would indicate lliero 
was a profit for them? 

Mr. Dabkow. No; it did not indicate tliat tliey made any more money tlinn 
they would in their own business, and they iiietirred very much more ilanger. 
Of course, the number of cases was comparatively limited as compared wltli 
their dally work. I do not think tlmt even Mc.Manlgal or any of I lie rest of 
tiiem was in tlie business for proht. I tlilnk tliey were llglitlug tlie United 
States Steel Co., and had to do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlie flglit, ns I understand it, was for tlie union 
shop, was it not? 

Mr. Dabbow. I tliliik so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the employers refused to contine tlieni- 
selves to union men- 

Mr. Dabbow (interrupting). iVs I recall it—1 don’t know wliellier tliere was 
any question of wages or liours involved, or in liow many cases tliey culled 
strikes lor the purisise of enforcing the law to put uii tlie lloors of buildings 
as the scaffold went up, so that they would not have quite so far to fall. 

Coinml.ssloner Weinstock. l!ut tlie cireuinstaiices in tills ease—llic llglit 
was for the union shop; tlie employers liud refused to recognize or deal with 
the unions, and the unions were making every effort at their command to 
have unionism recognized and dealt wltli, and to liaie tlie sliiqis unioiilzcil, 
and tlmt seemed to be the Issue? 

Mr. Dabbow. That Is my impression. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, under tlioso clrcumstauces, do you helleve 
tliat the structural Iron workers were Justitled In resulting to violence? In 
dynumiting proiierties and iiiiperlling human life and destroying liuiinin life 
In order to establish the union shop? 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, I do not know; I think the other side did iiiucli worse. 
I would have to be a structural-lron worker and know the dangers and the 
surroundings utiil the light to puss judgment on it. 1 would wiitit, belore I 
took any resixiiislbillty, to ktiow; 1 would have to ktiow. 1 know that every¬ 
body on both sides regards it as industrial strife, and a man who would not 
think of cotiindting violence in tlie daily walks of llt'e will do it; employers 
who would go out of tlielr way to feed women and liabies, will starve women 
and babies for the sake of wiiiidiig tlielr point, and no rides govern. Yon ask 
me uhont a theory; 1 do not know ; tlmt is, 1 do not know Just w Imt jirovoca- 
tiou It would take if I were in their place. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you are not in a position to say clearly and 
delinitely tliiit yon think they were not Justitled? 

.Mr. Dabiiow. .\o; I am not; 1 uni not in a position to say Unit either side 
were not Justitled or tlmt they were. 

Cotnndssioner Wki.nstock. You Just made tlie statement a few moments ago, 
Mr. Diirrow, I Imve forgotten tlie Initial, wlietlier it was .toe or .llni Mc¬ 
Namara, was the princiind? 

Mr. Dabbow. J. IJ. McNamara. 

Coiiimlssloner Weinstock. Is tlmt .loe or Jim? 

Mr. D-vbbow. Jim. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lie was tlie one who put tlie dyiiiiinlte under tlie 
Times Building? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yea. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y'oti said lie did not mean to kill aiiylxsly? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He was a printer, was he not? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And he knew tlmt the Times was a morning 
paper and the printers worked all nlglit? 

Mr. Dabbow. No doubt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, how could he be ignorant of the fact that 
the explosion of that building w'ould, in all likelihood, mean the death of the 
Inmates of the building? 

Mr. Dabbow. There was not a cliance in a thousand of It killing anybmly; 
the explosion did kill noboiiy; it did not stop the machinery. Unfortunately, 
In setting It down, It wu? set down in an open alley where tliere was not a 
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I’lmiuv In a thousand that It would do any damafto beyond scaring ^osao 
one; ^ut that day there bad been a number of barrels of ink rolled In there, 
and. of course, the violence of the explosion made vapor of the Ink and scat¬ 
tered It throughout the building, and It caught Are and burned. He might 
havi; fhouglit it jsisslhle that such a thing might happen, but the chances are 
that he never contemidatetl that, and It certainly did not happen from this. 
There Is no question about that, Mr. Welnstock; nobody, I think, disputes that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And, therefore, from your point of view, then, he 
was not guilty of murder. 

Mr. Dakrow. Are you talking about legal or moral guilt; or do you think they 
are the same? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I think they ought to lie the same, whether the.y 
are or not. 

Mr. Dabbow. Well. If they are not. Is It the fault of the moral or legal law? 
lAjgal and moral guilt are not the same, In my opinion, and that Is all I have to 
go by. Under the law one who, in the commission of an offense, causes the death 
of anotlier accidentally is guilty of murder. It has b«>n carried so far that 
even a trilling misdemeanor that eauses death, ami the man has no idea of do¬ 
ing It; I disagree willi the law utterly ; but It Is the law. One should be Judged 
only by what he intends to do, but tlie law is that the criminal Intent Is made 
up from the resull, whatever it is, and if a largiT one holds the legal responsi¬ 
bility Is there. So, legally, he was guilty of nmriler. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I.et us si'O whether or no he was merely guilty of 
muriler. The stateinent came to me yesterday from a man who knows; he was 
on the situation; that this bomb was placed illrectly under the desk of Mr. 
Chandler, the son-ln-hiw of Cen. Otis, and tlmt by a miracle Mr. Chandler was 
called away at the iireclse moment, anil his secretary o<'cu|)led that desk, and 
the bomb sliot up through the desk and forced a tyiiewriter into the chest of the 
secretary. 

Mr. Dakrow. I do not think be told the truth. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And that it was placiHl there with design? 

■Mr. Dabbow. He did not tell tlie truth. No such tiling haiipened, in my opin¬ 
ion. The bomb was placeil In an alloy ; It did not go in the building at all, and 
If there was any otlice above It, It was certainly unknown, and the general 
oHlces were far away, and no such result followed, .ind noliody knows, because 
the whole building was In rtiins after the fire. 1 do not think atiyone honestly 
doubts what 1 have stateil here as to the purimse. I know those who drew 
the Indictmetit dhl not doubt it, and that was the statement accepted by the 
Stale’s attorney on the jilea. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnki.i.. I want to ask one question. Now, Commissioner 
Welnstock was asking aliout your agreidng to arbitration of industrial disputes. 
In which you agree with him; I take it. In your agreement with Mr. Welnstock 
on the question of arbitration, you ha\e in mind that arbitration Is only fair 
and can be successful only when the wage earners are organized on the one 
side? 

Mr. Dabbow. No one will bother to arbitrate witli one man. 

Commissioner tTCoNNKi.i,. I do not know what Mr. AVelnstock had In mind. 
In speaking of railroad questions, the fact that It has been successful at all Is 
because the railroad men have been organized; tliey have been able to gather 
and exiiend large sums of money In gathering statistics and to go Into arbitra¬ 
tion with the employers as an organization. As unorganized men they would 
be utterly unable to go Into arbitration on an e<iual basis under those conditions. 

Mr. Dabbow. You can not arbitrate w itbout organization. 

Commis.sloner O’Connei.i.. As, for instance, the brotherhoods. Mr. Qarretson 
wus a member of a commission that gave us.sent to the statement made by me 
the other day tliat the arbitration in the Eastern railroads, which occurred 
recently, and of which Seth Iaiw was chairman, that it cost the brotherhoods In 
that case over a quarter of a million dollars to gather statistics and prepare to 
go into arbitration? 

Mr. Dabbow. Tea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the Western case, just closed—in that matter 
it cost nearly a million dollars an the side of labor, and no one can tell what It 
cost the other side In preparing to go Into arbitration. If arbitration Is going 
to be ns expensive as that, then In no manner could It be successful unless the 
men on the one side were organized and prepared to gather the proper statistics 
and Information to go Into arbitration successfully. 
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'Ur. Dak&ow. You can not do without h. 

CommlsHiouer CConnkli.. Therof<»rt» If we are going to r<H*onunei«l urhitni- 
tion we uiuat ai»o re<‘oitinKMu) organisation with it on i>oih shto'^V 

Mr. Darrow. I suppose that was asstmusi. Tltere is no one to arhltraie with 
unless there Is a union, and I suppose Mr. \VeinstiK*k as.suines iltnt. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Oominiasioner CVOonnkli.. Tliere rouhl not he stn<-essftii arl»itrutloh unli- 
out it? 

Mr. Darrow. No, 

(’ommissloner IKConnei.l. And when an employer suggests arhitratlou and 
connects it with the oiwjn shop, then there Is no sinrerlt.x of purpose on Ids part, 
or he does not know what arbitration nioausV 

Mr. Darrow. There must he organlzallon to liave it. 

C/Ominlssioner O’Connkt.t.. That is rfll. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Darrow; }on will In* exeustMl. 

TESTIHOKY OF HR. JAMES A. EMERY. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you jdease state ,\onr name? 

Mr. Emkry. .lames A. Emery. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession? 

Mr. Emery. Lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. Where <lo you pruethM*. or where is your place of n*slden<«*. 
rather? 

Mr, Kmkky. It is in Maryland; 1 laive olli<es here ami in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Please brietiy skel< h your professional caroer; you uuder- 
.staml what we have asked of tlie (dher witnesses, to get your viewpoint or 
angle. 

Mr. Emkry. 1 began the practice of law in San Kranci.seo in IHPP. and some 
thrt'e years afterwanls became counsel for the local assiwiation of employers, 
associate counsel. 

('hairman W.\lsh. In San Fianclsco? 

liir. Emkry. Yes: and thus became Interested, throngli Inlimnle contaoi witli 
fjtie.stions arising out of Imlustrlal di-spiites that led to litigation. 

I catne east on private business in 11)04 and ll)0o. and in (lie course of my 
eastern visits I became Jicquainte<l with olhclals of employers ami manufac¬ 
turers’ organizations in tin* East, because of my c(mtact with similar ninlteiH in 
the West, ami afterwards became associatetl with I lie employers’ movement In 
the East. Since that tiim* I have liecoine (‘oun.sel for a large mnnla‘r of asso¬ 
ciations of einpi<»>ers ami manufa<*turers, i»ractl<ull.\ contlnlng my work In 
recent years to work as counsel and lnter«'stlng my'<elf in holh phases of litiga¬ 
tion and proposed legislatl«tn, together with a great <leal of work that had noth¬ 
ing wliatever to do with labor matters, but was contlmsl jmrtlculariy to I he i’on- 
duct of business in interstate commerce. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you jilease iiulicnte the lU’gaidzatious with which you 
have been connected professionally? 

Mr. Emery. Why, the National Association of Manufacturers Is flu* largest 
and best known, and I liave been al.s«) coun.sel, and am now, for some 2.00 organi¬ 
zations of employers ami manufacturers in different parts of the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Emery, you understand the matter we are considering 
Is the relation of the law to labor. 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The attitude of tlie courts, the trend of ileclshms, and the 
light on imlustrial disputes, and I understand that you have been klfid enough 
to prepare a paper covering some iKdnts that you think are signlflcant, and 
asked for In our outlines, ami will you he kind enough to give It to us without 
.spcciflc questioning? 

Mr. Emery. I have not prepared a paper because of the fact that I found that 
those that did nec*eRflnriiy covered niucli ground covered by others, and to 
save the time of the commission and to avoid the rept^tltlon of statements I 
would rather follow the suggestions that the commission have given me f«)r con¬ 
sideration, and so far ns any Inquiry, the commission can assist me by con¬ 
tributing any fact that you regard as valuable to this matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you take those paits of the outline that you deem 
have not been coveretl, and give your ld<*a, without specific questioning from the 
commission? We may have some questions to ask you afterwairds. 
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Mr. Emebt. I-*ou 1(1 nice to prefa'ce this statement with this observathfe, UMkt 
tEe pSlnt of view of any lntliv|ldual who looks at any of these highly Impor&nt 
questions, not merely as lawyers, but as men. Is uecesarlly Influenced by the 
fundamental concepts with which to prejudlc-e the discussion. The gentleman 
that preceded me has discussed these matters and their Important relations 
frota the standpoint of his philosophy of life and law, and I must necessarily do 
the same. Perhaps with that statement and the fact that ns a lawyer I accept' 
ns binding upon me In construing the law the decisions of the highest courts, 
that as a man I recognize the Individuals making up the universe as having 
moral responsibility. I can not conceive them as automatons, who are merely 
acting in obedience to the human machinery Installed by the unknown Hand,' 
and consequently can act without responsibility, because they necessarily obey 
the law of their being. I can not concede that to be the philosophy upon which 
Individuals or society can work out a safe existence, so I preface whatever 1 
may say In regard to these things, predicating the discussion upon the funda¬ 
mental Idea of moral responsibility. Of course. It is utterly impossible for two 
men to discuss any matter In which they fundamentally differ, especially such 
matters us are treated here, without that consideration. It Is Impossible for 
two men to discuss moral responsibility one of whom believes that individuals 
have free will ami the other who believes they have not and are creatures of 
circumstances, bontrolled by minds of passion, and are ns Irresponsible as the 
breezes that blow the trees. 

The commission has Inqulretl In one of the questions whether I have formed 
any opinion as to what may be enlletl the attitude of the courts In labor cases, 
and If so, to please outline it. I a.ssume the commission to mean “In labor 
coses ” to mean not only In labor disputes hut cn.ses Involving social disputes, 
frach as hours and wages and working conditions? 

Chairman Walsh. The word probably should have been Industrial causes. 

Mr. Emeky, I assume, too, that by “attitude” you mean attitude of mind on 
the part of ofllcers of the courts? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; or any [)artlculnr trend of decisions, if you have 
observetl such, 

Mr, Emery. Well, I think there Is a very obvious change In the public atti¬ 
tude toward social legislation, which Is rc'llected In the much more greater In¬ 
vestigation of till' facts upon which social legislation Is now being preillcated, 
with the restilt that cases prc'setded to courts are more carefully prepared In 
the first Instance, and where they are t('st cases, they are more carefully 
selectetl, so that the tost may decide the real Issue of law, and finally that the 
investigations of facds are more thorough and more comprehensive and more 
frequently In the hands of those that are best qtialitied to make that Investiga¬ 
tion. I say that Is particularly true with what we might cull social legislation, 
which Is frecpiently before the courts where It Involves the regulation of hours, 
wages, and working conditions; and which was confronted always with the 
limitations that are necessarily plaied upon the acts of legislatures by the guar¬ 
anties of our Constitution, which undertake to protect the freedom of contract 
of the Individual and which do not permit i)roperl.v to he taken without due 
process of law or imrsons deprlvtsl of liberty. That, of course, Is subject to 
the right of the States to protect the health, morals, and welfare of Its citizens, 
and having once chosen a policy to be the sole Judge of the policy Involved, Into 
which I understand no court Inquires, but It is bound to do when legislative 
imwer Is concerne<l with a subject that it has in hand. 

L think that most of the criticism of the courts In these matters In labor 
cases la due to the fact that the cases are not adequately presented to the court, 
and the legislation Is often loosely and badly drawn so that It does not affect 
Its purpose dlrectlv. The courts are naturally, I think, from their very nature 
conservative Institutions. It Is their purpose to Interpret the law, not to make 
It. -These people during the early period of our own generation, particularly 
coming from the stock we do, we set perhaps an almost undue value upon the 
preservation of the fundamental liberties which the Government has been 
fountled on to practically safeguard and establish, and to which end not only 
have powers been granted to legislatures but very significant and serious limi¬ 
tations have been placed upon their acts. Of course, everyone or no one can 
fully discuss the attitude of our courts without realizing that our form of gov¬ 
ernment la not a mere matter of chance, but It has reflected In every phase of 
Its constitutional provisions a thousand years of English government, and that 
everything that was put In there was with due regard to the protection of rights 
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t]iA;Li«Iire8ent«d the slow process of tlie English people'througiflve'or six him- 
dreC years of continued effort to protect theiu^l\;«s against continued pow^r ^ 

So far as I have been able to see, there Is no ^evnleht attitude or i>roJudico 
or antagonism to social legislation as such, but It has been the evident desire 
of courts to have clearly shown In them, where the question Is ruistal for their- 
adjudication, that the exercise of the power In question Is within the authorify 
«rf the body eierelslng It, and the presumption of whose lawful exercise Is nat¬ 
urally in their favor. The power Is not urhitriii-.v, because for exery single case 
we have It, while there has been public dlscu.sslon over the exercise of legisla¬ 
tive power, I think the courts, over a long perbal of lime show that again and 
again and again there have been sometimes groups In the minority, sometimes 
In an organized majority that has been the victim of arbitrary exercise of 
power. I had this thought practically forced home upon me rei-ently by the 
necessity of examining cases that arose utter the Civil War. When we llnd 
that the States after the Kebelllou were placing all sorts of the severest form 
of restrictions of civil rights on those that bad imrtlcipaleil in the civil struggle, 
and there was no relief for them except In the courts, and the effort to jtiiss hills 
of attainder were constant. You recollect In your own State the priest that 
was unable to take the ironclad oath was also kept from giving the last sacra¬ 
ment to a dying man. Such Incidents were common, and the people that have 
suffereil much from It have retilized its meaning, and have been proud and eni- 
pbatlc In the assertion of their powers, and when we run Into a ease of that 
kind there is a strong instinct to get to those happy Illustrations of Mr, Har¬ 
row—a sias-tncular oreatbm of imbllc seidimenl for a movetnetit, anil If the 
court does not readily respond It Is Immediately condemned us prejutlleed. 

I think, mortsner, Mr. Chairman, that If tiny gentlemen will exunilue the 
cases which have brought social legislation to the eye of the Supreme Court 
most recently and most effectively—I refer to the I.ockncr ease, which bus 
been very much criticized, In which the New York baker’s law was InvolvcKl, 
and the Muller case. In which the Supreme Court sustained the Oregon law, 
making a distinction between the hours of labor for women and for nam ; ami 
the recent suitreme <s)urt decision In the State of New York on the subject 
of night work for women, as well ns the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the Ohio law, with respect to the compensallon a<-t—that be 
must appreciate the fact that there Is no lack of economic discussion between 
the Justices either of the Supreme (Jourt or of the appellate courts when the 
facts are presented to them for conshleratIon, Anyone who reads tin- argu- 
menl of Mr. Isons Ilrandeis on the mbdmum-wagi- law, re4SMdIy submdtecl, will 
llnd the economic necessity for the legislation and the basis for It as an evi¬ 
dence that the power is not necessarily exercised is the chief sub.|e<-t of bis 
dhscussion throughout the entire time before the court; and If you reuil the 
dissenting opinions us well as tin; assenting opinions of the Ju<lges in I he 
liOckner case or in the Muller case you will flnil that they are devotisl very 
largely to the discussions of statistical Information and ns to the econondc 
views of the position of women in Industry. Thus, for Instanci-—and I na-rely 
take this ns typical—I call your attention to tint court's decision In the Muller 
case, us to the care with which the court considers these matters In Its de¬ 
cisions. 

The court said: 

“ In patent cases counsel are apt to open the argument with a discussion 
of the state of the art. It may not be unii.ss In the i>re.sent case, before exaniln- 
Ing the constitutional question, to notice the coursi' of legigslalon ns well as 
expressions of opinion from other than judicial sources." 

Now the court said again: 

" In the brief filed by Mr. Ixmls D. Brandels for the defendant In error Is a 
very copious collection of all thest; matters, an epitome of which Is found In 
the margin. » • • 

“ That woman’s physical structure and the performance of maternal functions 
place her at a disadvantage In the struggle for subsistence Is obvious. This Is 
especially true when the burdens of motherhood are upon her. Even when 
they are not, by abundant testimony of the imallcal fraternity, continuance 
for a long time on her feet at work, repeating this from day to day, tends to 
Injurious effects upon the body, and, as healthy mothers are essential to vigor¬ 
ous offspring, the physical well-being of woman becomes an object of public 
Interest and care In order to preserve the strength and vigor of the race. • • • 

“ Doubtless there are Individual exceptions, and there are many respects 
In which she has an advantage over him; but looking at It from the vlcw|>olnt of 
the effort to maintain an Independent position In life she Is not upon an 
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(j(lu»llt,v..;^ ^Wj^n tliitt'if by these matters from the other sex stie is pro{)^)y 
plueetl In a class by he>^f,^|id legislation designed for her protection may 
be sustained, even‘when like le^klatlon Is not necessary for men and could not 
be Kustabied. It Is Impossible to close one’s eyes to the fact that she still looks 
to herjjrother and dei)ends upon him. Even though all restrictions on political, 
personal, and contractural rights were taken away, and she stood, so far 
us statutes are concerned, upon an absolutely equal plane with him, it would 
still be true that she Is so constltutetl that she will rest upon and look to lilnt 
for protection; that lier pliysical strucure and a proper discharge of her mater¬ 
nal functions—having In view not merely her own health, but the well-being 
of the race—Justify leglsiatlon to protect her from the greed ns well as the 
passion of nmn. The limitations which this statute places upon her con- 
tractural jatwers, uiH)n her right to agrtHt with her employer us to the time 
she shall labor are not Imposed solely for her benellt, hut .also largely for the 
benellt of all. Many words can not make this plainer. The two sexes differ* 
In structure of b()dy. In the functions to be performed by eacli. In the amount of 
physical strength. In the capacity for long-continued labor, particularly when 
done standing, the Intlucnce of vigorous health upon the future well-being of the 
race, the self-reliance which enabh“s on(> to assert full rights, and In the capacity 
tq maintain the struggle for subsistence. Tills illlTerence justifies a diffm'ence 
In leglsiatlon, and upholds that which is designed to cornpetisate for some of the 
burdens which rest upon her.” 

I merely point that out us evidence of the fact that economic considerations 
receive contimious care from the courts. 

tlhalrman tVAt.sii. At that pidnt I am going to ask you, Mr. Emery, have 
you observed nn.v difference In tbe trend of decisions so far as upholditig per- 
<iona! riglits Is I'oncerned, where the cases are isilitical, like the Cummings case, 
this case of that jirlest—that Is, where it alTectetl a whole doss in their polit¬ 
ical rights—do ,vou see nn.v line of ilemarcation in the tendency of the de¬ 
cisions in political cases and of those In oases with an economic base? 

Mr. Emkiiv. Yes; because 1 think that there is less difference of opinion 
over the protection of iwilltlcal rights than there Is with reference to the 
nature as well as the protection of econoniii' rights. 

For Instance, I think I may refer to the time of the minimum-wage dis¬ 
cussion. When that first came up there was a wave of feeling sprung up over 
the country to the effect that perhai)s the miidmuin wage (low wages) was 
IM'rhaps the chief cause of immorality among women. Now, Inter researches 
of those who have been es|)eciidi.v interested in the .sending and propagating 
the minimum-wage idea have aiiparently relegated the minimum wage ns a 
cause of immoridlty to the rear. However, I think If It had been- 

Commissioner Wkixstoi k. You sai<l the initnmmn wage or the low wages? 

Mr. Emebv. The low wage. I speak of the minimum wage as the expression 
of the movement to prote< t against the low wage. 

Now. at the time! that discussion first came up and during the time It was 
attracting great attention in tin* |iress. the tendency was to believe that that 
was the chief cause—the economic cause, ttml perlmps If not the chief cause, 
one of the great primary causes of Immorality. I say that idea economically 
has been abandoned by peojile most strong to tidvtintte It. Now, to say the 
court was not imtitedlately responsive to the first s(;ilement of that proposition 
would simply mi'an that the court was waiting for the crystallization of opinion. 
It seems to me that wherever an economic opinion Is suslalnetl by Inquiry, until 
It may be said to be the fix«l, calm Judgment of the public, or of that portion 
of it that are interestisl in these questions sutllclently to t'xpress themselves, 
that there Is little difliculty In translating into law a dominant, well thought, 
and conshlere<l piddle opinion. Hut during that period of crystallization It is 
very easy tor those who are strongly attacheil to the necessity for a change 
to accuse those who do not act as speedily as they do with a lack of sympathy 
or with a prejudice against the cause. 

Now, the minimum-wage law has been argued before the Supreme Court, and 
argued with great elalmratlon as to economic conditions. Moreover, I would 
like to cull the commission’s attention to the fact that when we discussed 
whether or not these economic questions are passed uiion by a court In accord¬ 
ance with sound, economic views, or by n court which Is well informetl on 
economic questions, we may very well ask to what school of economies we 
refer. You can take a number of professors of economics and put them on 
this stand, and you will find a great variety of opinion among them on economic 
questions. Here Is one man who believes in the economics of Adam Smith; 
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he^> another who is an adherent of the do«tr^Bert% 7ohn Stuart Mill, and 
hera Is one that is an advocate of the more nuHlern school; and among others 
you will find tbose having doubts about the correctness of anything, which 
merely calls Itself pragmatic. To which school is the Judge to be sent lor bU 
necessary echnomlc Information? Is he to accept the composite of all of th(<Sc 
or the doctrines of any one of them? Is he to attend the economic schwd of 
those who would concur entirely with the precisling witness on his fundamental 
concept of life, or to Join that school wliUli entirely disagrees with him? So 
that In selecting a university for the eiliicatlon of Judges on economic anbjects, 
there' would be quite a diversity of opinion ns to which school they ought to 
attend. 

^ to the use of the law for the purpose of bringing socinl benefit and 
protection to the health or morals of our workers, the <-omts have snslulned 
with, It seems to me, Increasing progress the tendency toward that as rapidly 
as modern economic science has ceased to be ns much of a pseudo-science and , 
become fixed principles. So 1 think that much of the Judicial dtlBdencc on this 
subject is due not to lack of progress among Judges but the hide of agrccmoiit 
of opinion among economists. 

Chairman Walsh. ITns It been your experience that labor organizations and , 
that Individual workers are reluctant to present their cases for Judicial 
determination? 

Mr. Emeky. It has been my experience as a lawyer Hint everybody Is 
• reluctant to get Into court. That question Is a somewhat dllTlcult one to answer 
' directly, Mr. Chairman. It Involves the expression of opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. I think, however, Mr. Emery, you can catch the drifts 
of It. You have heard a great deal of testimony, you understand. 

Mr. Emebt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And when I any that, I am adopting the language In this « 
Instance of those who claim to have been reluctant. Y’ou have heard them 
on the witness stand here. 

Mr. Emekt. Why, I have heard many representatives of organized labor 
discuss the reluctance of labor organizations to appeal to the courts- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). You have heard the expression here ulsntt 
their not getting a square deal In personal-injury cases, and heard the ex- 
])ression of some men that I have considered Iieretofore rather conservative, 
saying to pay no attention to Injunctions, and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Emeky. Yes. 

Chairman Wai,sh. That Is what I am directing your attention to. 

Mr. Emeky. Yes. I think there Is no department of law in which the worker 
1ms hai so much Just cause for Impatience with his trentnient, and one that 
has produced such a sense of Injustice as In connection with i)erHonnl Injuries. 

The law has been very slow, Indeed, In conforming the protection of jieiaonal 
rights to the changing conditions In Industry. But our civilization has been 
modified so fast that perhaps while It Is not an excuse. It Is an explanation 
of the omission; that in many departments of government the machinery of 
the Government has not kept up with the rapid change In human life. And 
'Hie courts are naturally slow by their very nature. They are not leaders. 
'JJliey follow the course of thought, because taking Its basis in the common law, 
the law grew up out of tlie habits and expressions of Its opinions. 

As Mr. Justice Holmes, In his reranrkablc volniuc on the History of the 
Common Law, calls to our attention, It Is merely the experience of mankind, or 
the experience of the English-speaking people, and the common law expressed 
their historical development And these views and rules which grew up under 
very simple conditions and were very fair and Just with re.si»ct to those condi¬ 
tions- did not change as rapidly as the conditions themselves have, and thus, 
while fair as to the conditions out of which they grew, they became unfair and 
Incapable of doing exact Justice, or even approximate Justice, under the condi¬ 
tions which rapidly grew up. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestions to make with reference to the 
methods of present social and economic questions? 

Mr. Emeky. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, though I deem It to be pretty well answered by what 
yon have said, have you any suggestion along the line of perhaps any more 
d^nlte or specific rule of practice that might be adopted to get such questions 
Into the cose or to get such information into the case? How could It be done— 
V^t by the Introduction of testimony? 

88818°—a, Doc. 415,64-1—Trt 11-IS 
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Mr. Embbt. I con not boo aiy dlfBcuUy in presenting that point of view to the 
court. Tile Supreme Court of the United States finds no difllcuity in hearing 
tlie economic side of the minimum-wage question. The New York Court of 
Appeulti lias, as part of its opinion on tlie recent female labor law limiting night 
work for women, paid a special tribute to the character of the Investigation 
which presented tlie economic phases of the subject to the courts. 

Chairman Walsh. Your idea would be Just to present it as testimony by call¬ 
ing experts or by what other means of Information you might have at hand and 
putting it In the record and let the court pass on it? 

Mr. Emkky. Now, I suppose, Mr. Chairman, that when a State presents a case 
of police enactment It will present to the court, so far as It may, the evidence as 
to the facts and conditions on which the police power is jirefllcated, and I say I 
think very frequently the cause of the failure of our courts to respond as 
quickly to what may be termisl the reform social legislation is the failure to 
adequately present the case. Now. that occurs In other deiiartments of law with 
great freiiueiicy. You will recollect the nature of the first dwlsion under the 
Slierman Act, which is said to have causisl u.s twenty-four or twenty-five years 
of fruitless litigation. That was the Sugar case, and Senator Edmunds criti¬ 
cized it years afterwards as a case that liad been inadequately and improperly 
presented to the Supreme Court, and It resulted in a decision whlcli has been a 
plague to the profession and buslne.ss ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your attitude toward the existing legal liability of 
trades-unions, for acts committed as organizations? 

Mr. Emery. Po you mean, do I believe that they ought to bo liable? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. First, slaadd they be liable; and if they should, then 
how can It thus be enforced—that liability? That would involve the question 
as to whether or not tia-y .should he Incorporated, and all that yon have heard? 

Mr. Eaieky. Ye.s. I believe that every organization .should be lialde for its 
acts. It Is axiomatic to say that there should be no power without correspond¬ 
ing responsibility, no mailer who exercises it or what class in .society exer¬ 
cises it. 

The present state of the law Is of course that voluntary associations can not 
lie sued In State courts wlu're they have not been given legal pc-rsonallty for the 
purpose of suit. Neither can they sue. On the other hand, the individual mem- 
liers of the labor organization become liable for the acts of their members within 
the scope of their employment. That state of the law of course results in this 
that a few Individuals who have been fortunate enough or provident or frugal 
enough to get some of this world’s goods and make a saving, become responsible, 
as a matter of law. for the more reckless or criminal of thtdr fellow members— 
the condition of course which they recognize in associating themselves with 
them. Perhaps, socially speaking. It may have the effect of causing tli# more 
responsible In the material sen.se of the word of an organization to exert their 
influence more In the conduct of alTairs in the organization; hut It has never 
seemed to me an entirely just matter, but one that ls dilficult to avoid because 
of the lack of pecuniary resrsmslhllity of those composing the labor organiza¬ 
tions. 

The Incoriiorntlon of trades-unions Is a matter upon which I must confess that 
I have had a divideil oiilnlon because of the naked difficulty of the Incorpora¬ 
tion—the dlfflcultj- of limiting the liability with due regard for the rights of 
those who may i)e Injured by the acts of the combination. It Is easy to incor¬ 
porate them to such a point that, not having of course capital stor-k or share 
capital, they might dl.spo.se of their funds in such a manner that a suit is vain. 
And predicating my conclusion on the proposition that no organization should 
be permitted to exert power that will not be responsible for the Injury that It 
may do to others when the exertion of that power Is injurious. It seems to me 
that an incorporation In the ordinary acceptance of the term “ Incorporate ” Is 
not sufficient; but that the State should probably give labor organizations a 
legal status—I am speaking of the organization as such irrespective of its mem¬ 
bers—so that It can sue and be sued as voluntary associations may be, and 
assume such control or provide for such control of Its funds as will make it 
responsible within its limit for such Injuries ns it doe.s. I say this with respect 
to labor organizations, but It has reference also to organizations of employers, 
or to any orgaulzation that can be party to labor disputes resulting In Injury to 
others. I do not care whether it is the Immediate parties to the dispute, or the 
innocent bystander that gets shot in the course of the conflict, he is entitled to 
reparation for that injury. 
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Caiatman WixsH. What do you consider has been the great effect of Injuin- 
Hons upon the outcome of Individual disputes? Have they served a puriH>se one 
way or the other? 

Mr. E¥eby. I think th^ have serve<l a very Important purpose. Injunctions 
Issued In labor disputes, despite a good deal of wild talk, arc generullv obeved. 
The great body of the working people of the country are law-abiding men. and 
whether they agree or disagree with Uie view which the court takes, they gener¬ 
ally obey Its order. And I think the Injunction has been a treiuemlous couserver 
not only of proi>erty but of life; and It seems to me that yon can not have a 
more striking Illustration of It as a social remedy for (h< s<‘ conilltlon which ti«> 
frequently, unhappily, exist In a labor dispute—you can not have a better 
Illustration than Is presenterl in the two West Virgin',a cases, one of whic h 
will Immerllately arouse the critics of the Injunction; hut the other of which 
admits of but little dLsputc. I referred to the recent strike In West Vlrglida, 
accompanied by the u.se of the military, and much blcKslsbed on both sides. 
Prior to that you had the case of the Hickman Coal Co. i\ Mitchell, In which 
case an Injunction was issued by the lower cotirt against a number of members 
of the coal miners’ organization and tlielr otllccrs, and which iujunction was 
substantially obeyed. So that the acts of violence and intlmidatiou and Inter¬ 
ference with personal rights ceasetl, and a condition In which there had been 
much disorder and threats of life and di'struction of projK-rty stoppiHl. (In th<‘ 
other hand, you hud tlie military culled out against the same organization, 
under exactly the same conditions, and you hud wlmiesale riot, bloodshed, and 
destruction of property. In the one case you had the peaci'ful process of the 
law, which was generally obeyed; on the other hand you hud the military fiace 
undertaking to put down disorder with tin' bayonet. 

Now, It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that there Is no chance for dlll’ereme of 
opinion as to the comparison between the peaceful order of a court Issncil in a 
proper case and a bayonet control, bis-ause society, quite apart from the em¬ 
ployer or the employe<>, will not submit to a condition of Insurrwtion or dis¬ 
turbance or disorder tliat Interferes with all the functions and duties niion 
which modern society Is dependent for Its contlmusl existence, hecaust' om> of 
the first features of all these cn.se.s Is the Interference with and Injury which 
they do not only to the employer and employee, but to the great number of 
people who are not parties to the contlict, and In which disturbances the jirop- 
erty of Innocent parties Is not only Injured but destroyed. And you have 
cases, such us the fiebs case, w'here It Is the flovernmeut that Intervenes for 
protection of Its own functions, so tliat the carriage of mall and the is-rform- 
ance of the duties of tin- (lovernment Itself can he ciu'rled on without iati'r- 
ference by private parties (hdermlued to stop oimratlons even of the (loveru- 
ment Itself In order to accomplish their purpose. 

Now, no matter what form of government yoit have, you can not have a 
condition like that. And ns society moves on and as material ilvilizatlon de¬ 
velops and beconu'S more complex. It becomes moiu' Inlcialeianident, one part 
on another; and you can to-day starve a great city by cutting off transisirta- 
tlon; and you can accomplish the same purpose, not only by cutting off the 
things necessary for daily food but for the production of those things for 
which their dally activities are exerted. And If they do not otiey the orders 
of the court where the court's orders are Issutsl In a proper case—ipilte aiiart 
from the testimony as to this or that case, but assundng the |irop(‘r exercise 
of that power—then It they do not obey. If they do not obey the isjulty power, 
there is nothing left for the protection of life or property i>xcept force. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Might there be any nuxlificatlon of the nasle of procislure 
In Individual cases that might reduce friction in regard to the application of 
the practice 

Mr. Emekt. Well, what particular method of procedure do you allude to? 

Chairman Walsh, Well, any feature. There are claims, for Instana*, made 
that Injunctions are Issued without notice or without projier notice; that 
restraining orders are Issued returnable at remote periods which may affect 
the outcome of the strike, the persona upon whom they are served not under¬ 
standing them thoroughly, and so forth. You know the common- 

Mr. Bmbbt (Interrupting). Tes; so far as the lssunn<» of Injunctions with¬ 
out notice Is concerned, there are cases In which the Issuance of such orders 
may be absolutely Indispensable. And In no legislation that has been offered 
to Congress by the American Federation of Labor Itself has there ever been a 
line that questioned the propriety of the Issuance of Injunctions without 
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notice under proper circumstances. In fact, when Mr. Karl Spelling was 
counsel for the American Federation of Labor I remember very well his 
argument before the Judiciary Committee of the House, In which I partici¬ 
pated, that he made that very statement, and made It clearly that they were 
not objecting to the proiwr Issuance of Injunctions without notice. 

Now, It Is a fact that Injunctions are sometimes Issued and made returnable 
at n remote time. I have seen cases whei-c I thought there was a considerable 
lapse of time between the Injunction and the hearing; but on examination of 
the record It was discovered that the Judge sitting for a very large circuit Was 
under the necessity of appearing in another part of the circuit, and issued the 
Injunction and put It over for a week or 10 days until he could return to that 
l)olnt. But of course the fact must not be overlooked that the statute affecting 
Federal Injunctions provides that the party against whom the Injunction Is 
Issued has the unquestioned right to make a motion for dissolution immediately 
where the injuiiction Is IssihhI without notice to the opposite party. And In 
addition to that. In our practice In the appeal of orders granting injunctions 
to the circuit court of apiH'als, appeals from the order issuing the Injunction 
of that kind have precedent under the practice act at the present time. And 
under the equity rules adopted by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which are binding uiwii all Federal courts, every effort has been made by that 
court Itself to expedite the hearing of Injunction cases. 

Now, of course, I Insist, Mr. Chairman, and I should be glad to be presented 
with a case whli;h disputes that conclusion, that there Is no different rule and 
no different principle lnvolve<l in the issuance of Injunctions In labor cases than 
Is invqlved In the Issuance of Injunctions In other disputes that have nothing 
to do with conlllcts of that character. And I do ia)t see, as Mr. Harrow has 
aptly put It, that that Is a mere abstraction. I say that there are a number of 
concrete cases that Illustrates that precisely the same thing to which laboring 
men object In connection with the Issuance of Injunctions in labor disputes li 
applied to other combinations In other disirates; and they are forbidden to do 
the same things without any question on the part of the public or anybody else. 
I can not use an Illustration that will bring that home better perhaps. I will 
any let us take a ca,se ns to which we hear much criticism tliat the fact that the 
court enjoins a man from the freedom of locomotion. He Is enjoined from going 
to a particular place to do a particular thing. Well, In all cases In which an 
Injunction Is Issued against the <lolng of an unlawful act or a carrying out of 
an unlawful purpose, or the Interfering with some established right, the moment 
that the combination Is formed or undertakes to do an unlawful or criminal 
thing, then, of course, every act of the combination, however innocent In Itself, 
Is made unlawful by the purpose for which it is accomplished. That seems to be 
a proposition that Is often in dispute in these cases; so that If you-wlll permit 
me I will simply call attention to the fact that In the everyday affairs of life, 
without any contention ns to the law, that condition Is recognized by every one 
of us everywhere. 

In the famous White murder case, the case in which Pan lei Webster made 
his famous speech, which has been recited, I suppose, by every schooiboy, a 
citizen exercised tiie right of free locomotion walking up and down the streets 
of a New England village at tlie midnight hour, and he was tried and convicted 
and hung for n crime, because the purpose for which he walked up and down 
the village streets was to warn Ids accomplice who was at that time engaged 
In killing an old man In the first sieep at night. The walking up and down 
on that street was not an absolute crime. He had the right of free locomotion 
on the village streets for lawful purposes. But when he walked there In order 
that he might Inform his accomplice of the approach of the police. In order 
that he might accomplish his crime, the Innocent act of walking up and down 
that street became In Itself a crime. 

That is true of all the.se acts which are the subject of dispute In these cases. 
We speak of free speech. We say that men are enjoined from persuading a 
person to quit, and from persuading him to break a contract, persuading him 
to do this or that thing. Well, now, of course, the mere persuading by Itself 
can not be an unlawful act. The purpose of the act—of the persuading—Is 
what makes It good or bad. If I persuade you to do a lawful thing, no one, 
of course, can object to that, unless we happen to be persuading each other in 
a place where we Interfere with traffic, or undertake to prevent others from 
their accustomed use of the sidewalk. But to say that the use of an injunction 
Issued against the use of the tongue, with which to perform an unlawful act, la 
an Interference with free speech, merely points out the fact that the tongue has 
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no privilege over the other members of the body, and as a man commits crimes 
with his hands and hts feet, or his head, and as It Is possible to enjoin the use 
of hts hands or his feet or his head to do some unlawful thing, the other condi¬ 
tions being proper, it Is also proper to use the Injunction In connection with tlio 
use of the tongue. 

Now, to Illustrate that. If you will turn at any time, any of you gentlemen, 
to a very familiar case, that of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad v. Hltlernnin, 
you will find a case In which round-trip tickets to a fair or some place of popu¬ 
lar assemblage were sohl at a siM-cinl round-trip rate, and where this proiws 
was used by the railroad for the purpose of preventing their resale. The 
person buys that ticket and goes to that destination ami only uses oiM*-balf of 
the ticket, and then a scalper comes along and offers him so much for his 
ticket, and he sells It, and the scalper buys It, and the person has made as 
much out of the ticket os the cost of the ride. Now, the railroads sulTered very 
much from activities of the combined soaltiers In nainy of our large cities; you 
would see these scalpers’ olllcers on the side streets and would see aihi'rtlse- 
ments In the papers offering to buy return tickets of certain kinds ami rail¬ 
roads, and offering so much. Now, to get at tlu’ scalpers, the railroads went 
Into cotirt under the general erpiity powers to enjoin the scali)ers from umler- 
tuklng to produce a breach of the contract betwemi tlie railroads and cusloiuers 
to whom they had sold the tickets, because they had sold the tickets under an 
express agreement printed on It that it would be u.sed by tlie person who pur- 
chasetl it, and that he would not—that he would use It himself and not dispt>so 
of It to another. The scalpers Induced him to sell the ticket to them, and 
In this particular case they even advertised In the newspapers of the city of 
Louisville, Ky., that they would buy tickets to or from such a place, and even 
that they would pay so much for them. In this case the Supreme Oourt 
enjoined the scalpers from p«>rsundlng the Individual passenger to breach his 
contract with the railroad company that he would not sell bis th'ket, but use 
It himself or not at all, and to enjoin the scali)ers from advertising that they 
would buy these tickets, which they regarded ns a method of Inducing a breach 
of contract. , .... 

Now, of course, the term “breach of contract” neisl not astound anybody 
as a technical term. It Is nothing more nor less than a breach of an agreement 
between men that one shall do something for the other for a consideration. 
A man can not sell or buy or secure a service unless by agreement with some¬ 
one by which he la to get or give something; and ever since we have had a 
society among the English-speaking iieople we have protected that agreement 
between two people to do something, and have protected It from Interference 
by outside parties who have tried to step in and make one man refuse to do 
what he had agreed to do for a consideration. Now, there were no public 
meetings held In the United States when the Louisville & Nashville decision 
came out In the Bitternmn case. There was no organization of scalpers over 
this country who came down and petitioned to (iongress that they had been 
deprived of their constitutional right of free speech, having been deprived of 
the opimrtunity to buy these tickets from the passengers; and the passengers 
did not even hold an Indignation meeting. 

Chairman AValsu. Are Injunctions issued fewer at the present time than 
formerly In labor disputes? 

Mr. Emebt. I should say on the whole that the courts are much more care¬ 
ful In the Issuance of Injunctions In labor dlsput(“S than they have been, be¬ 
cause, naturally, of the criticism that has been directed to the Issuance of In¬ 
junctions In labor cases. So that courts, ns a general rule, have (?ot to be 
satisfied of a very strong case before Issuing an Injunction. I think, for in¬ 
stance, In the District of Columbia, here, and 1 take It as an example of the 
care which surrounds many of the Federal courts I have not seen the record 
certainly for many years of the Issuance of a restraining order. I don t know 
that there has been any Injunction Issiusl outside of those Issued In labor dis- 
putes here* and there have been only four or five issued tliat I know of In the 
last four or five years; but In all those cases the application for a restraining 
order was reused and an Injunction Issued only after hearing. 

I Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether there Is any relation between the 
efficiency of the local police and the necessity for Injunction? 

Chairman Walsh. 1 have been asked to ask you, do you think there Is any 
relation between the efficiency of the local police and the necessity for In- 
injunc^n? 
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Mr. EMfiBY. I tMak tJiere is a very tatimte relation betweea the peoDer 
administration of tew by executive autborlty and the issuance of lu}aactt<m 
It would often not be necessary, if tbe local police would perform their duty 
in the matter of protectlnfr people against Intlmldetloua 

Chairninii M'Ai..sn. Wliiit Is the iH).sition of the National Association of 
Manufacturers with regard to the practice of boycotting? What has been the 
position? 

Mr. Emeby. The National Association of Manufacturers adopted an expres¬ 
sion on tliat subject some years ago, and if you will permit me, I will read 
tills. It is very brief, hut expresses the platform adopted by them, liec-ause it 
relates to all of the subjists you wished to Imiuire. It was adopteil at the New 
Orleans convention of the National Association of Manufacturers in 1903 
[reading]: 

“(1) Fair dealing Is the fundamental and basic principle on which relations 
between employees and employers should re.st. 

“(2) The National Association of Manufacturers Is not opposed to organixa- 
tlons of labor, as such, but It is unalterably opposed to boycotts, black lists, 
and other Illegal acts of Interference with the personal liberty of employer or 
employee. 

•*(3) No person .shouhl he refuae<l employment or in any w’ay be discriminated 
against on account of membership or iionmeiiitmrship in any labor organization, 
and there should be no discrimination against or interference with any em¬ 
ployee who Is not a member of a labor organization by member.s of such 
organization. 

“(4) With due regard to contracts, it is tlie right of tlie employee to leave 
his employment wlienever Ite sees iit, and It is the right of tlie employer to 
dlscliarge any employee wlwn lie set's tit. 

“(5) Employers must lie free to employ tlieir workpeoiile at wages mutually 
satisfactory wKliout Interference or dictation on the part of individuals or 
organizations not directly parlies to sucli contracts. 

“(6) Employers must he unmolested and unhampered in the management of 
their business, in determining the amount and qnallty of tlu'lr proiluci, and in 
the use of any metluals or systems of jiay which are just and equitable. 

“(7) In tile Interest of tlie employ«H'.s and I'niployers of tlie country no lliiilta- 
tion should be placed upon the opportunities of any person to learn any trade 
in which he or .she may lie adapted. 

“(8) Tlie National Association of Manufacturers disapproves niisolnteiy of 
strikes and lockouts, and favors an equltalde adjustment of all ditferencos be- 
tweeu emplo.vers aud employees by an amicable metliod that will preserve the 
rlglits of both parties. 

‘•(9) Tlie National Association of Manufacturers pledge's llself to opisise any 
and all legislation not in accord with the foregoing declaration.” 

Chairman Wai.sh. To wtiat extent to you consider that It is desirable that 
Feileral action shoiiid be exteiideil in connection witli lalior dlsputra and in tlie 
regulation of lalior conditions ge'nerally? I would like to Jiave yon discuss the 
proposition that we have heiinl from time to time with referencei to the exten¬ 
sion of the principles of tlie Erdiiinn Act. 

Mr. Emebv. Of course, the Erdman Act is a nietiuKl of lirlnglng employer and 
employee togetlier for tlie discussion of their differences, and it Is applied to 
corporations wlihh, while private In their nature, are dedicated to the imblic 
service. And I think that tlie principle of investigation into labor disputes, 
within the Federal jurisdiction, tliat are of the nature that affect the commerce 
lietween the States, Is a prliwiple to he encouraged In a way, I believe. I do 
Itat believe In compulsory arbitration. It is not possible in tliis country. I think 
that tliese exjieriments within reasonable limits would lietter conditions and 
tlie reiatons between employer ami employee, with due regard to the rights of 
each and of tlie public, and it should be given a fair trial. 

Chairman Wamh. What do manufacturers in this country think in regard 
to uniformity In the application of labor laws throughout the United States, if 
you can gather any consensus from them? 

Mr. Emeby. I think manufacturers as a whole are, I know them to be, very 
mtu'h concerned, indeed, about uniformity in legislation on any subject that 
relates or is in relation to employer and employee, or relates to the doing of 
business by combinations. They suffer very greatly from a lack of uniformity. 

A man has to do business In 48 sovereignties under 48 types of iaw, and he finds 
himself very frequently in diflkailcy, not only great Inconvenience, but put to 
enormous expense, if not the real violation of some law of the State. I speak. 
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Of those engaged In Interstate commerce, and that constitutes almut 00 lasr cent 
of the business of this country, and what we may call Interstate business 
About 90 per cent of commodities produced in this country are consumed out¬ 
side of the State of their production. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will not ask you for any suggestive reuie<llcs, becaust- 1 
believe you have been asked la a more formal way. I understand that we will 
have your advice on some pro[)osed laws to be gotten up? 

Mr. Emeet. Tes. sir. 

Chairman WAt^ti. I know you would want to give them consideration any¬ 
way after they are draftwt? 

Mr. Emkbv. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner WeinsttK-k has some amotions he wishes to 
ask you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were present, Mr. Kniery, when Mr. Darrow 
was ou the witness stand? 

Mr. Emery. Most of the time. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. I take It that yonr views on the iiuestlons that 
were discussed while Mr. Marrow was on tin; slanil come from a dllTercnl angle, 
an angle that to this commission would be liuportnnt. I would like to gel .Minr 
opinion. 

Mr. Emeey. We probably would disagree also as to facts lit some of the la- 
staiiccs stated. 

Commissioner Weikstock. I would like, to get your Judgment on some of the 
points on which Mr. Marrow cxini>sscd himself very fully. You may recall that 
In the case of the McNamaras the question was put to Mr. Darrow, "Mo you 
regard the McNamaras us criminals or martyrs? ” And as near us 1 can 
epitomize his answer. It was of some length, he left In my mind that looking 
at the situation througli the ey(>s of the Me.N'amaras he would not regard them 
as criminals. His distinction between a crlminu! and ti martyr Is llml the crim¬ 
inal commits a crime for a sellish act; the martyr does things that are unlawful 
for the common g<s)d; that what he believes to be a common good. Now, If we 
are to take Mr. Marrow's dellnltlon, and If the )silnt of dlfl'erentlatlon between 
the criminal and the martyr rests wliere he. plaei-s It, Is it or Is it not a fact 
then that men like Booth and Oulteuu and Czolgosz, who assasslntitcd thris! 
Presidents of the t'nited Slate.s, from unselllsh motives and had nothing to gain 
by It Individually, but were doing it, as tliey believed, for the conimoa goisl— 
was It then not Jt national crime to treat tliose. assassins us criminals, and 
should tliey not have been canonized and lauded and held up as martyrs? 

Mr. Emeky. Tliey have been in some Instances. You recollect for many yours 
they had an annual celeliration lu Cliiciigo In honor of file ninrtyrs, so called, lii 
tlie Haymarket Square trouble. Mr. Darrow very proiierly says that martyr¬ 
dom dejiends upon one's part of view'. Very few people regarded Mr. Czolgosz, 
or whatever his name was, as a martyr. There were undoubtedly a few that 
did. There were men that wrote letters at the time of Gultcuu’s trial that 
Indicated that they believed that Ouiteau was performing what he belleveil to 
be an act of sclf-sacrllice. And certainly he did more thiin McNamiini did; 
he risked bis life to kill the I’resldent of the Nation; iind If one Is to be ean- 
onlzed for risking his life, he should be. But I lake II that Mr. McNamara's 
thought ill placing explosives In Industrial disputes was “safety first." » 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you say they took gisxl cure to tie 
as far away as they possibly could when the explosion occurrixl ? 

Mr. Emmy. In that particular case there are one or two facts worth noting. 
Assume that Mr. McNamara believed that he was performing a social service la 
registering protest, through murder, against a condition existing In the Industry 
that he wanted to free, yet McNamara was not a structural ironworker; no 
was a printer. The Los Angeles Times had nothing tg do with the struggle 
between the structural tronw'orkers and their employees. I don't know that It 
ever had a line about the strike. The destruction of the Los Angeles Times was 
B mere friendly act, from the testimony at Indianapolis, done by one familiar 
with the use of dynamite, for the purpose of working a revenge on a man who 
had been, so they deemed him, a bitter and uncompromising antagonist of labor 
organizations In California. The conviction of one of the men at Indianapolis 
was predicated upon the fact that he had written letters referring to conversa¬ 
tions evidently had In the East, at some time or other, w ith respect to some one 
coming West that was familiar with the use of explosives, to throw a scare Into 
Otis. Now, the Los Angeles Times had nothing to do In relation to the structu¬ 
ral Ironworkers, and It was not the organ of the erectors’ association, and Mr. 
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McNamara himself was a printer and not a stnictnral ironworkw. and Jio 
received ils scale for everjf Job pulled off. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know how much It was? 

Mr. Bmebt. I don’t know In that particular case, but the price ran from $75 
to $225 a job, and there were about 106 Jobs pulled off, of which there were rec¬ 
ords In the Indianapolis case. Now, all of them, of course, were the work of 
McNamara. McManIgal and the younger McNamara did the most of this 
work, but there were others that were permitted to participate. In fact, 
McManlgal testified that the man who paid him what he recelv^ for taking a 
load of these explosives knocked down on him to the extent of $50 on a number 
of explosives, and I am speaking of his testimony now, when he says that some 
time later In conversation with the younger McNamara he learned that he was 
not getting the scale that other men were receiving for the same work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was It known whether this knockdown was for 
the goisl of the cause or for the individual that was knocking down? 

Mr. Emeby. I suppose even the martyr has to have his perquisite. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard Mr. Darrow say that public opinion 
was of value In aiding organized labor to secure Its objective. Y'ou also prob¬ 
ably heard him say that the American public opinion Is based upon emotion and 
feeling and Imagination and not upon the right or wrong involved, as we under¬ 
stand right and wrong. I>o you agree with Mr. Darrow In that opinion? 

Mr. Emery. I am more Inclined to believe that personal feeling of Individuals 
Is often predicated utHin spectacular appeals of an interesting {lersonallty 
rather than opinion In any true sense of the word. It Is predicated uixm mere 
spectacular performance. I may use the word “ opinion ” In a different sense 
from wliat he does. We have many public men that attract a foilowtng by 
their activity for spectacular publicity, and we have had many Interesting 
examples of that in the course of our political Itfe, but as a rule the opinions, I 
think, of our people, that have been registered In law or expressed themselves 
at the ballot box—I speak now of opinions on subjects rather than mere opin¬ 
ions of men, because they are generally two quite different things—I think an 
opinion in that sense of tlie word lias been very slow of formation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We, of course, know that organized labor is here 
and here to stay; that it is a permanent institution. 

Mr. Emeby. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And we can no more hope to wipe it out than we 
can hope to keep back the waves of the ocean by the use of a broom? Now, if 
organized labor is a premanent Institution and is here because it ought to be 
here, and I for one believe It ought to be here, then for tlicm any ephemeral 
public opinion would be of little value. I take It you agree there Is such a 
thing as epliemeral public opinion and permanent public opinion. Organized 
labor conki get little use out of ephernieral public opinion, and if It is to 
be of value to It It must be the permanent opinion. IIow can It get iierraanent 
public opinion best? 

.«Mr. Emeby. I suppose like all movements that attract or repel public sym¬ 
pathies, it gets it by its puriwses, by its methods, and by its conduct. Organi¬ 
zations, ever since men have had them, have been judged by what they under¬ 
take to do, and also by the manner In which they undertake to do it, so it is 
no* only tl>e end which we seek, but the ends by which we accomplish them 
tliat seems to give to us the good will of our fellow man permanently. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstock. Well, if we assume that public opinion is of 
value to organized labor In its flglit for betterment, and If we assume that 
permanent public opinion can be retained only by commanding this respect and 
Iliis good will and sympathy, do you think that organized labor Is pursuing 
the right course to win that permanent public opinion when it retains In Its 
high places and reelects to Idgh offices men convlcteil of crime? 

Mr. Emeby. No; 1 do nut. I tldnk it is condonation of the offense. I can 
readily see that men would feel bitter, and would feel keenly, and would con¬ 
done the acts of fellows done In their Interest, but I can not see how the cool 
second thought of a great l>ody of men can permit them to approve, by their 
conduct, acts which I am sure a great body of them in sober mind would 
condemn. I don’t say that particularly of them, but of any body of organized 


men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Another point that has been brought out fre¬ 
quently in tile hearings here. Mr. Emery, and upon which I would be glad to 
get your point of view is this: You heard boycotts Justified on the witness 
stand and compared with the attitude of the colonists during the Bevolution? 
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Mr. Bintw. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. And It was said time and again that If the 
American colonists had not applied the so-called boycott to England, and had 
not rebelled and resisted England, that we still would have been slaves, so to 
speah, of George the Third. What is your view on that Justification of 
boycotts? 

Mr. Emeby. Of course, In the first place that Is a very l(X)se use of the term 
boycott. It often happens, and I think it lias In tlie course of this discussion, 
men use the same words without thinking the same tliouglit. To discuss boy¬ 
cotts In a legal and moral sense, we refer, I assume, to the act of a combination 
to prevent another from being benefited in business or social lntcrcour.se with 
one or more of his fellows, until he grants sonic demand of those engaging in 
the boycott. Now, of course, the use of the term of the word hoycott In tho 
sense of the Boston Tea Party and the refusal of the colonists after the declara¬ 
tion of war to purchase or wear British-made clothes as an oxiiresslon of 
antagonism of the people In rebellion and at war with one another socially. 
If the parallel Is perfect, then the boycott which Is thus vindicated ciprcsscs 
the permanent and determined hostility and warlike attitude of those cngagwl 
In It against the .society of which they are a part. If it Is an act In war It is 
defended on the ground that those engaged In It are at war against society or 
the Individual. The word “boycott” in its origin referred to acts which were 
part of an agitation against landlordism in Ireland at a very acute period In 
the history of that unhappy land, when a peasant boycotted a landowner, cut 
him off from all food supply and from all inlercourse with (he world as far as 
it was possible, and the person that first did this was a Capt. Boycott, from 
which It taiccs its name. Wlieu I refer to it I speak of It in the sense In which 
I have found It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you regard the conditions parallel to what 
existed between the American colonists and Great Britain and betwt'en tiie 
conditions to-day iietwemi a lot of strikers and the employer? 

Mr. Emebt. I hope not. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. Wliere is the dlffei’ence? 

Mr. Emebt. It depends on the cause of tlie strike. It may lie a mere economic 
difference of 5 cents or 3 cents a day. One may say on tlie one side that to 
those engaging In that strike it may mean life or death In their economic re¬ 
lation. It Is equally true, of course, that that may be the situation of those 
that desire to remain there at work, or take the places of those that quit, and, 
of course, we can not make the righteousness or regulate the conduct of the 
individual, in which he Interferes with the rights of another, dcixoid upon his 
belief in the rectitude of himself. If wo do that each man In society becomes 
his own final Judge; we have a state of anarchy. In which each man Is Ids 
oivn law and own supreme court. >\'e can not have civil society protected under 
the right of each man to be his own Judge of the law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let us assume that the Issue is not a question of 
wages In the strike. • 

Mr. Emeby. It very frequently is not. I think in fact that the figures given 
by the Department of Labor Indicate that the greater iicrcentage are not over 
matters of wages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But let us assume that the question at Issue Is 
the open shop. Is it parallel with the case of the colonists? 

Mr. Emeby. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wherein does It differentiate? ‘ 

Mr. Emeby. Of course. In the case of the colonists you have people who were 
engaged In a life and death struggle with a public enemy, and they did nat 
intend to give It aid and support by buying from It, and they wanted also to 
make themselves self-supporting, as Is the occasion In many of the American 
boycotts, which Is always accompanied by the purchase of homespun or home¬ 
made goods. It was defended as a hostile act, and excused as an act of war, 
not of peace. „ x,. r 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wasn’t the issue there, Mr, Emery, the one I 
pointed out to Mr. Darrow, the cry that they were taxed without representa- 

Mr. Emeby. There were many conditions named In the declaration of the 
Independence of the Colonies; that was one, and another was that they were 
taken to England without an opiiortuiilty to be heard—without the right of 
local trlaL There were many, many things enumerated In tliere, but that was 
one of the pt^ular cries of the hour—” taxation without representation. ’ In 
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other words, they were deprived of their civil rights, and they were In rebellion 
against those who had deprived them of those rights. 

When you speak of boycotts, you have not only primary and secondary but 
you have also tertiary and quaternary; you can go as far as you like. I 
remember the Hall ca.se in Michigan, where an employer ws boycotted because 
be bought his milk from a milk dealer who hud the tips put on his cows' 
horns by a nonunion tinner. This case merely Illustrates the length to which 
you can go on piling one boycott on another. In this case the local tinsmiths 
were organised, and this dairyman hud simply had a wandering tinker put 
some tips on his cows’ horns, and that started a boycott against him, and the 
local union took It up. The man who was boycotted whs a department-store 
employer, and he was boycotted because he bought milk from this mau who 
had the tips put on his cows’ horns by tlds tinker. 

I can rememl)er, and iierhaps you can, 10 years ago In San Francisco, when 
men were engaged in carrying sandwich boards before the places of those who 
were boycotte<l; and in the case of the cooks and waiters’ strike, I think in 
1904, tlie sandwich men struck for an Increase In wages, and the members 
of the Cooks and Waiters’ Union were hard-liearled and refu.sed to incren.se 
the wages of the sandwich men, and these other .sandwich men got other sand¬ 
wich men to march up and down the street with placards stating that the 
Cooks and Waiters’ Union, who were boycotting a restaurant picketed by 
them because they <leclare<l the restaurant unfair, were themselves unfair In 
so declaring the restaurant unfair. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Harrow ixilnted out tiuit (he liberty of 
Great Britain was far greater than the liberty of tlds country; that our 
liberties are on paper and are not liberties as a matter of fact; that organized 
labor, for example. Is much better treated in Great Britain by legislative enact¬ 
ments than In this country. Have you studicil that issue at all, and can you 
enlighten us on It? 

Mr. Euekt. I have. I have been very much inlerested in it. I am sure 
that Mr. Harrow did not recall the very m.iny distinct Instances in which 
not only organized labor but any citizen is suliject to the purely arbitrary w'tll 
of Parliament. 

Tlie distinction between our twm Governments is thi.s, that we live under 
a written constitution, whl<-li is our permanent law, and It expresses tlie re¬ 
strictions which a free people have imposed upon themselves for the protec¬ 
tion of their liberty, and have granted to the dlfTcrent departments of their 
Government those rights and duties which they consider necessary to protect 
the rights which they desire to have guarded; and all the rights thus not 
granted are still held by the people or held by the States. 

Parliament Is the repository of alt of the law-making power of Great 
Britain. Parliament, witli the King’s consent nomlmilly, can enact a condi¬ 
tion of slavery In Great Britain to-morrow morning; It can take away any 
right, not only that the people of Great Britain have, but can take away the 
right of any Individual by name or any class of individuals, 

•Gentlemen interested in the home-rule movement may recall that In 1881 
or 1882, it was about 1880 or 1881 that the Irish Nationalists held a famous 
meeting at Sligo. In which they bitterly denounced the Government of Great 
Britain, and language most seditious was indulged in. The Government had 
no law in exlsteru'e at tlmt time on which It coidd rely for their suppression, 
but the agltatloH was spreading, and tlie expressions were bitter, and the feel¬ 
ing was so great that Parliament enacted a law two and one-half months after 
the committing of tho.se acts In Sligo, which not only made them criminal but 
led to the arrest and imprl.sonment of those who took part in them two and one- 
hfclf months before the law was enacted and did things at that time perfectly 
lawful. 'There Is there no prohibition against the passage of an ex post facto 
law; Parliament can enact a statute to-morrow and make It apply to a con¬ 
dition of affairs that existed last year. Parliament can enact legislation with ref¬ 
erence to any particular class or Individual In the community which It desires. 
Parliament can do an.xthing except turn a woman into a mau or a man into a 
woman. They have done all sorts of things with respect to labor legislation. 

My attention was called In your questionnaire to the British trade-disputes 
act, and I think many of my labor friends firmly believe that the British 
trade-disputes act. If enacted Into law in this country, would be a very dis¬ 
tinct advantage to American trade-unions, chiefly because It relieves them of 
any liability, any authority, for acts of their agents; that Is the particular 
phase of It to which they have directed attention. But very few of them 
pause to consider the disabilities which accompany the same act. 
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Hie tniOe-dieput^ act ot Oreat Britalu Is an amendment In part of Hie 
wm^lracy and protection ot property act of 1875, which succeeded the rr m" 
Inal amendment act of 1872, and Is to he iea<l hi (■.>niuanlon^m the Kimll”i, 

Omles-untous we,; at";', ,1 
l^t^ right of legal existence. And tOHla.v. wiieii a trades-union tleslres to 
register, It files a copy of its constitution and by-laws with the ivgistmr, and 
1“ “e P«'ver to rejwt or approie the loglNli-ation of that trndes-uiiiom 
That condition was brought about by tlie eondltlon in wliicli trade combinations 
found themselves under the common law and tinder llie s,h'uII«I comlilinilion 
acts, many of wlilch were passwl iKdween IKiKl and ISiyi, so tliat It liml iHva 
held, under tlie conmvon law, that a comliinallon of norkmeii to raise wam's 
or a combination of employers to deiire.ss wages, were equally unlawful under 
the common law as being in restraint of trade. So the eoinhitmllona of i-iiher 
masters or of men, for these purisises or for purisises foi- whieli union men 
In tilts country get together, are held practieally outlaws, and of cenrse llie 
Incidents that accompany tliese tilings, tlie strike to raise wages or ilie liM kout 
to depress wages, are illegal over there. 


Tlie trade-disputi's aet of ItKHi grew out of tlie Taft-Viiil deelsion. In wlileli 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway .Servants were held liable in liie sum of 
£21,t)fl0 for danmges inllietcd throngli tsuLsiariiey uivai tiie Tafi-\'ail railroad 
and tlie destruction of proiwrty and stoppage of trallic iiicideiif to llnu snake. 

Tlie act of 190G amended tliis eonsiiirney and proteelloii of proiierty iicl of 
1875, and while it did tliese two tilings It relieved tlie unions of liiib'llitv fer 
tlie acts ot their ugenis, and it also uutliorized wliat is caliwl isan'etilile 
picketing to no greater extent tlian i( is reoogidKisl to-day, l)eciiu.«e U is sal,- 
stantlally the law of all jurisdictions, .State and kHsieriil, that 1 know of. that 
picketing for the purpose of inforniatioii or pei*suHsion, nnaccomiianUsI will, 
intimidation, is lawful; but the protection of property act ot 187!>. l« wlilili 
tliat Is an amendment, and which is unaltered, renmins in for<e wiili ii, and 
It carries conditions which not only no trade-union but no worker or eiiipioyer 
In this country would support. 

For Instance, In the first iilaee, luiitlic conspiracy or unlawful as.setnl>lage 
made an offense under any act of Parliament Is still unlawful and criiuliinl. 
Then tiiere are a wliole series of acts wldcl, are emimeruled. 1 liave a isqiy 
of tlie trade-disputes act und also of the proteetion of pninerly act. 

In the first plaee nothing tn the trode-<iisputi-s aet or in the protection of 
proiH'rty act exempts any pi'r.son from punlBliment wlio is guilty of coii- 
splracy, or for which a punishment Is awarded by act of Parliament. Nor 
does it affect the law relating to riot, nnlawful asseinipiage. lireach of |»'iiee, or 
sedition. And, further, you will observe that In section 7 it Is provided: 
“Every person who, with a view to ennipel any other person to nbsioiii from 
doing or to do any act which snch other person lias a legal right to do, or 
abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal auUiority— 

“ Due, uses violence to or intimidates siicli other iieraon or his wife or 
children, or injures his property; or 

“Two, persistently follows such oilier iiorson aliout from iilnce to pinie: or 

“ Three, hides any tools, clotlies, or otlier proiterty owned or ii.sisi liy siieli 
other person, or deprives him of or Injures him in tlie u.se tliereof: or 

“ Four, watches or br'sets the house or other iilnoe wliei-e such ntlier pi-rson 
resides or works or carries on business, or hapiiens to he, or the npiironeli to 
such house or place; or 

“ Five, follows such other person with two or more other iiecsons In a dis¬ 
orderly manner In or through any street or road may be Imprisotieil for a 
term not exceeding three mouths at hard labor, or a fine not exceeding twenty 
pounds" (or $100). 

Now, the trade-disputes act of ISKIO amended this fifth section of tlie act so 
that the section was to be construed: 

" It shaJI be lawful for one or more persons, acting in their owp liehulf 
or on behalf of a trade-union or of an Individual employer or firm In con¬ 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend at or near a house or 
place where a person resides or works or carries on huslness or hapis-ns to 
be. If they so attend merely for tlie purpose of peacefully obtaining or eom- 
mnnicating Information, t» of peacefully persuading any person to work or 
abstain from working.” 

That is the amendment Now, under this amendment there have lieen a 
number of criminal prosecutions for intimidation, and the courts in construing 
the act have held farther that while that permits peaceful picketing, that if a 
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body of men surrounil a house or plnee of work.^or a number of men silently 
follow an Indivltlual workman, this section affords no defense for criminal 
prosecution. 

Furthermore, it is the law of EnRland to-<lav, and has been since 1878 the 
statute law in effect, by the trade-disputes act of 1896, that if a man, by him¬ 
self or in combination with others, breaks his contract of service alone or with 
others while working for a gas or a water company. If. he has reasonable cause 
to believe that by so quitting, by himself or in coniblnatlon with others, he will 
deprive the community, in whole or in part, of water or gas, he is guilty of a 
inlsdenieanor, for which there Is punishment by imprisonment for three months 
at hard labor or a fine of f20. 

Furthermore, the fifth section of the same act provides that if any person, in 
any employ, eltlier by himself or in combination with others, willfully breaks 
bis contract of employment, having reasonable cause to believe that his doing 
so will endanger human life or cause serious bodily Injury, or expose valuable 
real or personal property to destruction or serio\is Injury, he la punisimble by 
a fine of £20 or 3 months at hard labor, and tliere liave been many prosecutions 
under this act. 

That last section would prevent a strike on a steam rallroail or a street rail¬ 
way, and the section woidd make any man liable where he quit, either by him¬ 
self or with others, in such a manner as to expose valuable property to destruc¬ 
tion. 

And in the ca.se of Arthur v. Oakes Mr. .Inst lee Harlan pointed out that under 
the law you could not enjoin a man from quitting where. If he quits, lie exposed 
life to danger or any amount of property to destruction; you could not keep him 
to work by Injunction. If there was some positive duty that required a man to 
keep at work, like a signal man in a tower. It might be done In a case like that, 
but ordinarily his quitting could not lie prevented by Injunction. 

Tliat is the criminal law of England, and,still Is the law of the land, and 
it Is a condition to which no laboring man In this country would submit, and 
that accompanies the trade-disputes act, and It has to be considered with those 
disabilities connected witli it, and consetiuently the terms of the act apply abso¬ 
lutely to combinations of workmen or of employers. 

Now, in the State of Massachusetts a section of the trade-disputes act of 1906 
was offered as a legislative bill, and in the State of Massaclmsetts the supreme 
court of that State Is autliorlzed to give advisory information, so that the 
legislature, if It Is In doubt as to whether or not It has power to enact particu¬ 
lar legislation, can ask for the advice of the supreme court; and In this case 
this bill provided that in the language of the trade-disputes act of 1906 no 
trade-union should be liable In tort for acts of Its agents when done In further¬ 
ance of a trade dispute. The words “ organization of masters ” In the act of 
1906 were not In this bill, and the Supreme Court of Massachu.setts advlserl the 
legislature that su<h legislation was Invalid under the Massachusetts consti¬ 
tution. The supreme court said : 

" It deprives all Individuals or ns.sociatlons other than tho.se named of the 
protection to safety, liberty, and proiierty which any free government anust se¬ 
cure to its subjects. It takes from them the unhampered right to assert In the 
courts claims against all which tortlously assail their person and property and 
to recover judgment for the Injuries done. It would prevent all perSons from 
having recourse to law for vindication of rights or reparation for wrongs against 
a prlvllegc<l few therein designated, and Imposes upon some burdens of which 
others In like situation are relieved. It throws obstacles in the pathway of those 
outside unions or associations In the pursuit of their livelihood and In the 
prosecution of their business not Interposed In the way of members of such 
organizations. * • • In short. It destroys equality and creates special privi¬ 
lege.” 

So the Massachusetts I-eglslaturo found itself unable to enact such legis¬ 
lation, and that Is the general condition In this country. 

• Coramtssloncr Weikstock. Then, summing up and giving them the same wage 
and the same working hours and the same working conditions. If you were a 
wage earner or unionist, would you rather live In England with such laws or 
in America? 

Mr. Emebt. In America, by all means. But ns you know In the celebrated 
Osborne case over there, the unions were forbidden In that case to assess their 
members for the support of a member In Parliament. In England members In 
Parliament do not receive a salary, and the labor members are supported by 
fuhds raised by their unions. This particular member objected to that, and they 
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expellM him, and the case went to the House of Lords, and they decided that 
It was against public policy to permit any class In the community to pay the 
salary of a member of Parliament who was devoted to their exclusive Interests. 
The some principle was applied to the political activity of trade-unions In much 
more minor ofllces. 

Under that rule over there a case came up along about 1900 which Illustrates 
us powerfully as anything can not only the great Injustice that such a condi¬ 
tion of law brings about, but the dllTerence between the fundunienfal law of 
Great Britain and ours. It Is the case of Gonway c. Wade. In this case u 
laborer brought an action against a trade-union olllclal for maliciously procur¬ 
ing his discharge. The court said: 

“The facts are simple. For 18 years the plalnlifC has been a member of the 
laborers’ union Intermittently. Seven years ago ho was lined 10 shillings, but 
did not pay, and no action was ever taUen against him for such default 

“In September, 1907, he rejoined the union ami got his card of membership, 
and showed his receipt to the defendant on September 25, who told him It was 
all right, and that he could go to work. On October 1 he was given higher w ages 
as charge man. On October 2 the defendant told Haines, the foreman, that 
he had better stop the plalntilt or there would be trouble with the men, and he 
did so. The defendant is a district <lelegate of the laborers’ union; he is not a 
laborer. It was not part of his duty to Intllct a fine or to stop any man from 
working. He had not aulhority to call out the men without the sanction of the 
executive, and he had no such sanction. He gave no notice to the plalntllf, nor 
did he suggest that he pay the seven-year-olil line.” 

Then he goes on to say that the plaintiff saw the defendant and remoustrated 
with him and asked him if he would stop him wherever he went. The defendant 
said, “Certainly, I will,” and the plaintiff said, “Have I got to starveV What 
shall I do ? ” And the defendant replied, “ Do what you like.” 

'The jury found In this case that the defendant did by his threats procure 
this man’s discharge, the employer being under coercion by threat of strike of 
the men if he did not discharge him. He recovered Judgment In the sum of 
LTO. The case went to the court of appeals on appeal from the Jmlgment of 
the lower court and the finding of this jury awarding damages. 'The court of 
apiteals held, under the trade-disputes act, that this being an act done In 
furtherance of a trade dispute that It was not actionable. The case then went 
to the House of Lords, and the House of Lords held that It was actionable with 
regard to this Individual because there was no evidence that when he procured 
this man’s discharge he had been authorized to do so by the union; but that If 
the union had directed him in the furtherance of a trade dispute to cause this 
man's discharge, and he had done so under those circumstances, neither the 
union nor he would be liable. So the condition was precisely what that case 
predicates, that a man could be maliciously Injured, that a man’s discharge 
could he procured for any purpose by a combination and any Injury done to him. 

A man was prosecuted for malicious arrest in which the olflcers of a union 
were relieved from tort liability because of the trade-disputes act of IIMMI, the 
court holding that because the malicious prosecution was In furtherance of a 
trade dispute, this writer having attacked them in a newspaper, and they pro¬ 
cured his arrest, they were not liable. The court In pointing out the lack of 
remedy made this remarkable statement: “ It Is said there was not a lime and 
has not been for centuries in which an Englishman did not have redress against 
an act injuring himself in the courts of his country, hut this court Is powerless. 
Parliament can not make evil go<sl, but Parliament can soy that evil shall not 
be actionable, and you are. the victim of the act of Parliament.” 

Now, that case could not occur in this country because, for the reason laid 
down by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, they could not say that any 
combination of employers shall not be liable for an Injury they shall do 
another, but everyone else shall be liable under the same clreumstances. That 
is precisely the course of the law to which objection has been taken most of 
the time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you do not agree with Mr. narrow that the 
English workman enjoys labor legislation that the American workman does 
not enjoy? , , . 

Mr. Emebt. If the condition that Mr. Darrow pictures here were true in 
England, and as he says that the people have the power are running every¬ 
thing in the Government, if that were true in England and the employer was 
master of Parliament they could press them to anything they wante<l in the 
way of Egiecial legislation. No Englishman has the right to a speedy triaL 
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Men have been thrown Into prison, especially during the Irish agitation, have 
been thrown Into jail for three or four years without trial. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there any other Industrial country In the 
world that you know anything about where tlie worker la better protected than 
In this country by legislation? 

Mr. Kuebv. None. I think the whole tendency of the time Is to give more and 
more protection to the Industrial worker. I think In fact It can be almost 
demonstrated that the Industrial worker in this country at the present time Is 
privileged under the law. If I may call your attention to a few things here- 

Chairman Walsh. We will have to excuse you and ask you to come back 
In the morning. Commissioner O’Connell has some qutsitions he wishes to ask 
you. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I have no questions. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. This is my last question. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. That is what you said before. 

Chairman Walsh. IToceed; we will try to get through. I suppose you are 
anxious to get away. 

Mr. Emebv. 1 don’t want to be misunderstood when I say that Industrial 
labor Is a privileged class in a sense that is Improper or unduly protecte<l by 
the law. It should be. All labor, not merely Industrial labor, but many things 
that I can call your attention to In regard to Industrial labor Is not true of 
agricultural labor or household labor. The protection of the wages of labor¬ 
ers which Is thrown around every Industrial laborer—the mechanic’s lien and 
all legislation of that character—are examples of the matter; the protection 
against all acts of tliat kind. I want to show you that the law has taken par¬ 
ticular notice of the interest of Industrial laborers in protecting their property 
and rights. Furthermore, the law of 12 States in the Union to-day makes it a 
criminal offense for an employer to advertise for labor without stating whether 
or not a strike exists In that Industry. And In most of these States there is 
some Industrial Iward that has to have the final word and say when a strike is 
there. 

Now, In many of these States, particularly the States of Minnesota and 
Texas, as typicid exnnqjles, the employer may, according to the statutes of the 
State, not discriminate against an employee or applicant for employment on 
ats-ount of his participation In a strike. He may not ask another employer, 
nor may that other employer tell him—whether he be an Individual or cor- 
jsa-utlon—whether or not the applicant for position is engaged in a strike. At 
the same time, the legtslatures in other States—In Texas It Is very severe, and 
even goes so far as to say that a corimratlon that violated that act can not do 
business In the State while In Minnesota it is punishable by fine or Imprison¬ 
ment; but at the same time the employer is require<l to advertise all the facts 
with respect to his strike yet the law says that the workman shall not tell any 
facts in regard to the strike that he has been engaged in. It is criminal for 
the employer to ask a man to go to work for him unless he says he has had a 
strike, but it Is criminal for him to ask the laborer If he has been on a strike. 

Now, organized labor says that these Injunctions comndt great wrongs be¬ 
cause they prevent a man from discus-slng with another things that are about 
to take place In a strike or about to take the place of a striker, we will .say, 
whether or not he is given the facts In the strike, and Induce him to 
quit employment. In other words, he tells you about the strike. That Is pre¬ 
cisely what the employer has been forbidden from doing In many States. In 
otlier words, the law Is nmking It criminal for the employer to conceal any 
fact about the strike, and at the same time making It criminal for him to ask 
an applicant anything about a strike In which he has been engaged. Tbe.se 
acts have been sustained in some of tliese States. That Is manifestly a very 
great consideration on the part of a State for the protection of persons engag¬ 
ing In strikes and for the persons for whom they are to be employed the 
right to get information respecting them. That discrimination is made and 
not a word Is said against it. When I refer to a strike, I don’t refer to a 
mere quitting of employment. I believe a strike to be a systematic quitting of 
employment for the purpose of Inducing the employer to grant some demand 
of the striker, accompanied by. an effort to prevent others from taking the 
places of those that quit. 

Commissioner Habbiuan. Ooing back to Mr. Welnstock’s question about 
Booth and Guitean, do you happen to know the number or per cent of criminate 
sent to the penitentiary that test way below the normal mentally I 

Mr. Kmsby, No, ma’am. 
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CMnmltisloner Hajuuuak. You iievor have heard o( It? 

Mr. Bmebt. No. 

Commissioner Habiiman. I would like to quote from my memory, but I 
might Dot get It right, and I would be glad to send you some figures on that. 

Mr. Emeet. I would not qiie.stlou that. Insunliy Is always a defenst!—or 
fecble-mlndedness, or ludxjclllty, or the failure of a person to understand the 
act that they do. 

Couunlsslouer Harriuan. I am not referring to the lasane, but- 

Mr. Eueby. I woulil join very cordially In Uie eouiineut of Mr. Harrow on 
tile question of our erindnals. I do not ri'fpr lo rpsiM)nsil)Ie crlnilnals; Imt 
still I think It Is In the power of the State to l>etler crime umlor (lie conditions. 
Of course we have to realize, whether we believe in llie particular form of or¬ 
ganization In which we live or not, a condition In which any Individual can la- 
judged, Is to how he shall disturb proiatrty in whicli lie la not interested Imw- 
ever willing we may be to see (lie man suci-eed. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. Mr. rommlssloner O'Connell desires to read a letter into 
the record. 

STATEMENT OF MB. VT. B. WILSON. 

Coramta.sionor O'Connei.i. Ituring the testimony of Mr. Walter Drew he made 
a charge that the T»epartnieiit of I.almr was being unjustly—Its nprillcatlon was 
being unjustly inaile, and charged that the Secretary of T.abor anil his represen¬ 
tatives In the field were not giving the employers a fair opportunity, and that 
the department was being used to force the so-called closi'd shop. I sent a copy 
of Mr. Drew’s statement to Secretary Wilson day before yesterday and askeil 
him to rejily to it. I have received this evening a communication from Secre¬ 
tary Wilson which I wish to read. I also wish to file this letter and a letter 
from Mr. fSeorge Ueeves to the Secretary, In which he inclosed a letter addressed 
to him by Mr. Drew, of the erectors’ association, a copy of that letter, a cojiy of 
,S<-eretnry Wilson’s reply, and a co]iy of the decision rcaclied by the commissioner 
on the conciliation wlili h provided for the open shop. I wish to read this letter 
into the record (reading): 

Departmknt ok r.Mioii, 

Okuce ok tiik Secretary. 

WitHlmiglon, May JH, I'MIt. 

Hon. James O’Connell, 

Cummistiimi on IwlUDlrial Rrlationt, Wathington, /). C. 

■ My Dear Mr. O’Connkli. : Y'our note inclosing copy of statement made by Mr. 
Walter Drew iM-fore the Industrial llelutlons Coimiilsslon, asserting that the 
Department of laihor Is using Its Influence for the “ closed sho]),” Is at hand. 

'The Department of I.abor Is not authorized by law to either promote or opimse 
the “ closed shop.” Its functions in labor disputes are those of a mediator, whose 
duty it Is to endeavor to find a common ground which will be accttptable to 
both sides, 

I assume that the particular case that Mr. Drew had In mind was the strike 
of the boiler makers in the oil fields of Oklahoma and Texas. On h'cbruary 27, 
1915, I was informed by representatives of the luiiler makers’ union that a num¬ 
ber of companies operating in Oklahoma and Texas oil flelds had declared for 
the “ open shop,” which had resulted in a strike of the workmen and the gisul 
offlees of the Department of Labor were requested in an effort to bring about an 
adjustment On March 2,1915, Mr. John A. Moflitt was di-talled as commissioner 
of couclllutlon in connection with the dispute. On March 12, Mr. Moflitt made a 
report, a copy of which is herewith Inclosetl. On March 20, 1915, I received a 
communication from Mr. George Reeves, president of the Reeves Bros. Go., of 
Alliance, Ohio, inclosing copy of a cominnnlcatlon under date of March 1(1 
from Mr. Walter Drew, counsel for the American Erectors’ Association, copies 
of which are also inclosed. I am also sending you a copy of ray reply hi Mr. 
Reeves, under date of March 26, 1915. My reply concisely sets forth the policy 
of the department In such matters. 

As a matter of fact, the department has handled cases where the so-calle<l 
“ closed shop ” has existed. It has handleii cases where no organization has 
existed amongst the workmen. It U directed tiy the organic act “ to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to 
Improve their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for profit¬ 
able empioyment” In carrying out that purpose it is utilizing every element 
available, whether the workmen are organized, partly organized, or unorganized. 
You will observe that In the case In question Commissioner Molfitt advised the 
.union officials to Accept the “open-shop” proposition made by the American 
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Breptors’ Association. In doing so the department was not committing Itself to 
the “ open shop ” any more than It would be committing Itself to the “ closed 
shop ” If It had advised the employers to grant " closed-shop ” conditions. 

Each trade dispute, as It arises, has Its own problems and Is dealt with In 
accordance with the circumstances surrounding it. During negotiations Innu¬ 
merable suggestions may be made to either side, no one of which In any manner 
commits the department to the support of the principles Involved in them. They 
simply represent the efforts of the conciliator to find a basis of an agreement 
that will be mutually satisfactory. 

Bespectfully, yours, W. B. Wilson, Secretary. 

(The documents referred to by Secretary Wilson ivlll bo found among the 
exhibits at the end of this subject, marked “Wilson Exhibit”) 

(Ihalrmnn Wai.sii. We will now adjourn until to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon the commission a<lJourned on Tuesday, May 18, 1915, until Wed- 
ne^ay. May 10, 1915, at 10 a. m.) 


WA.siriNflTON, D. C., Wednesday, May 19, 1915—10 a. m. 

I’re-sent: Chalrmnii Walsh, Commissioners lliirrlman, Welnstock, Lennon, 
and (I’Connell. 

Chairman Walsh. We will please be In order. 

Mr. Welnstock has a letter he desires to read Into the record. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OP ME. WALTEE DREW. 

Commissioner WEiNSTorK. I am In receipt of a letter this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, signed by Mr. Walter Drew, counsel for the National Erectors’ As¬ 
sociation, which he asks to be imule a part of our record. It reads as follows: 

[.N'attonal ICrcctors’ Association, -SO Fifth Avenue, New Vorlc.] 

New York City, May 18, 1915. 

Mr. IIaubts Weinstock, 

United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Weinstock : Yesterday t heard only a part of what Mr. Dar- 
row had to say, but 1 did hear him state that Mr. McNamara had been de¬ 
prived of a suhstanllnl right and that. In effect, he had been kidnapped. These 
charges are both untrue. 

The fact that the original Indictment against McNamara was for murder 
In eonneetlon with the Times explosion, and that after he arrived In California 
this Indictment was dismissed and another one issued charging him with the 
Llewellyn explosion Is absolutely Immaterial, so fur as the question of extradi¬ 
tion Is concerned. Formal extradition papers, conforming In all respects to the 
requirements of hiw, were presented to the governor of Indiana, and a warrant 
for the arrest of McNamara was signed by him. In most States of the Union, 
this comprises all that la necessary to authorise the arrest of the men charged 
and his removal to another State. It Is all that Is required by the Federal 
laws. The fact that after removal to such other State one charge Is dismissed 
and another made can have no effect upon the situation ns It existed at the time 
of the extradition proceedings, nor affect their validity in any manner. 

In the State of Indiana, however, a statute existed providing for a court 
hearing to determine the Identity of the man describeii In the governor’s war¬ 
rant. As Mr. McNamara admitted his Identity, I still think, so far as this ques¬ 
tion Is concerned, that whether he was taken before a police court or a circuit 
court was a technicality. However, all the claims based on this matter of court 
procedure fall absolutely to the ground, as Mr. Darrow must be well aware, 
from the fact that this statute was held unconstitutional by the United States 
court In the proceedings begun In that court by Mr. Burns, w’ho was under In- 
dlcment for this alleged kidnapping. The whole legal status of extradition mat¬ 
ters Is one primarily within the Jurisdiction of the United States and not of 
the Individual States, as any lawyer well knows, and no State has the right to 
throw such restrictions or limitations about the procedure of extradition as will 
abridge the general right of one State to demand and receive persons charged 
with crime who may be In some other State. 

Had no court procedure been had at aU, the taking of McNamara imder the 
Bovemor’s warrant would have still been absolately legal, aiaee the atatnte pto- 
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vidtog amrt procedure was held uncoiistltutiouaL Mr. Harrow must know, as 
a lawyer, that his charge that Mr. McNaumru was deprived of any right what¬ 
ever, substantive or technical, Is absolutely unfounded, 

I would appreciate It If this letter could be tiled as an answer to such a 
charge, . 

Yours, truly, Waltkb Dbkw, Ciwnuct. 


APTEatNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. If the house will please ho In pt'rfeet order, we will pro¬ 
ceed. I understand that Couimlssloncr Welnstook has some letters he desires 
to read. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am In receipt of a communication from Mr. 
Walter Drew, counsel of the Erectors’ A.ssoclntlon, In New York, nsiucstlng 
that this exhibit be made a part of the record. Ills letter reads as follows: 

New Y’oiik City, May IH, J915, 

Mr. Hakbis Weinstock, 

United Stales Commission on Itu/usirial Itelnlions, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D, C. 

Mr Dear Mb. Weinstock : I Inclose copy of the Chicago Herald of April 28, 
1015, containing article upon the Indictment of Chicago labor leaders and con¬ 
tractors. The Chicago situation, ns outlined In the article. Is exactly In line 
with my statement that the ultimate result of a chesed shop In the union was a 
conspiracy between the union and a combination of employers against the gen¬ 
eral public. I would be glad If this article could be filed as part of the reconl. 

1 also call your attention to the article on page 4, In which the Herald refers 
to Its campaign for the exposure of graft In union labor circles of Chicago. 
It seems to me that valuable data as to this use of the i«)wer of the closed shop 
by corrupt labor leaders could be obtained from the files of the Herald aulhentl- 
cated. If necessary, by a statement of the editor. 

All the evidence of excesses on the part of union agents Is valuable, not so 
much as an Indictment of the persons Involved, as evidence of the tendency and 
results of a system which confers Immense power upon labor organisations 
without corresponding re.sponsiblllty. When the millenlura Is reached and all 
men are perfift then, of course, our cities and our unions will be wisely and 
lUMiestly run. If, Indeed, we need any such Institutions at all. Until that time 
comes, and human nature remains frail, we must admit that all possible safe¬ 
guards must he thrown about the administration not only of our cities but of 
our unions and other organizations of men In order to prevent them from 
falling to accomplish their true missions, because of the Ignorance or the 
selfishness or the corruption or the mistaken zeal of men Intrusted with leader¬ 
ship. It is the system that permits graft and corruption rather than the men 
Involved that Is to be condemned, for where conditions favorable to misuse of 
power come Into existence it must he expected that sooner or later men will 
achieve leadership who will devote such power to Its most vicious uses. 

Vours, truly, 

Walteb Drew, (' ounsel . ■ 

(The articles referred to by Mr. Drew are entitled “Dhlefs of unions and 
employees in Ifederal net.” and “ How Herald exposed grafting labor men.” 
They appeared In the Chicago Herald of Apr. 28, 101 i >.) 

Commissioner Lennon. I desire to give notice that I Mill file a letter In 
reply to that at the first opportunity. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OE HR. JAMES A. EMERY. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am also In receipt of a request from Mr. Emery, 
who testified before the commls.slon yesterday, to make a part of the record 
the following statement published In a congressional document. In a bearing 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senat^ 
Sixty-second Congress, second session, at page 203. Mr. Emery also asks that 
this communication be read Into the record In rebuttal of a statement made 
yesterday by Commissioner O’Connell, In which Commissioner O'Connell said 
as follows; 

. “ ‘ In one donation I see about $26 was from one picture house in Indianapolis, 
and a number of other large contributions are here that indicate that It came 
from the public Indiscriminately. That the defense fund was not raised entirely 

88819°—SI. Doc. 415,64-1—Tol 11-48 
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by the trade-unionists, but that they were Intensely interested to the extent 
of contributing some finance toward this defense. I want to pat this in the 
record, because ot what I believe to be a misconceived Idea on the part of tho 
public, iwobably on the part of some of our commissioners, that you were 
employed by the Araerlqpn Federation of Labor (referring to Mr. Darrow) to 
defend the McNamara brothers, and the American Federation of Labor ral-sed 
the funds to carry on that defense. This will show that that is not true, with 
which I think you will agree.’ 

“ Continuing, Commissioner O’Connell said: 

‘“The American Federation of I,abor, therefore, and the trade-unionists of 
the country took iio part in the direction of liow the case should proceed other 
than raising what they believed to be .sufficient funds to conduct the case and 
see that the McNamara brothers got what they wanted them to have—a fair 
trial.’ 

“And again he says: 

‘“The American F^eratlon of Labor, or the gentlemen who raised the funds 
to carry on the defense, in no way Inillcnted to you what you should or should 
not do, or those that were associated with you, in the direction of the case, 
and the funds were sent to you without question as to how they should be 
used or suggesting any method as to liow they should be used.’ ” 

The article contained in this Congressional Itecord, which Mr. Emery desires 
to have placed on file in rebuttal, reads us follows: 


“To all workers: 


“ Washington, D. C., July 27, 1911. 

For right Is right, since God Is God, 

And right the (lay must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty. 

To falter would be sin.—Faber. 


“ Prom IjOS Angeles last October came the news that a terrible catastrophe had 
occurred in that city; tlmt the l.os Angeb-s 'rimes Hulldlng had been destroyed, 
with the loss of a number of lives. The first word spoken, even before the 
flames had completed their destrucllon, by the eml.s.sarles of the Times con¬ 
tained positive declarations Unit orgunizel labor was responsible for the dis¬ 
aster. Qualifying statements were conspicuous by their absence. Wide pub¬ 
licity was given; warped and unsupported allegations against the organized 
workmen of tho entire country wore featured. Vast sums of money were 
dangled in the faces of unscrupulous men to fasten the crime upon some mem- 
b('r or members of the trades-unions. The National Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion, back('d by the Erectors’ A.ss(K-latlon, citizens’ alliances, detective agencies, 
and a hostile press, brought their every Influence to bear and appropriated 
every available clrcunustance to bulwark and fix in the public mind a mental 
attitude that the charges against organized labor had been proven beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt. 

“The authors of the charge, after months of intrigue and searching Investiga¬ 
tion, utterly failed to substantiate the flambouyant and positive accusations that 
had been made. The public mind was slowly emerging from the hypnotic spell 
in which it had been developed, and inutterings of susidcion begun to be heard 
against the originators of the Indictments against labor men. The position of 
the hostile employers’ a.ss<x!latlons became exceedingly desperate. The Times 
management, with its years of ixdentless warfare against humanity, fearing that 
Its Belshazzar feast of organized labor’s blood was about to be denied, redoubled 
Its efforts and demanded that a sacriflee nui.st be furnished that its unholy appe¬ 
tite might be appeased, sixteifying that some uidon workman or workmen must 
be supplied to assuage its unnatural and abnormal hunger, 

“ The record of events is too well known to make It necessary to recount them 
in detail. That “the end jnstifleg the means" became the slogan la patent. 
With all the forces of greed compactly Joined there began a campaign of van¬ 
dalism the like of which has never before found lodgment In the pages of onr 
American Republic’s history. A prominent member of union labor wag selected, 
3. 3. McNamara, and one at whom the linger of suspicion had never before 
pointed, whose life had been characterized by an uprightness of purpose and 
hi.valty to the cause of labor, and whose activities in every walk had drawn to 
him the commendation of his fellows. To give the stage the proper setting and 
to involve other trades than the ironworkers, 3. B. McNamara, the brothOT, was 
delected for the sacrifice. 

“ With Intrigue, falsehood, and an utter disregard for ail forms of law, apply¬ 
ing individual force, conniving with faithless officials, the two McNantatas were 
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nished In feverish haste to the scene of the alleRed crime. The rights of tlieso 
two men have been trampled upon willfully, Bagrantly, and wantonly. 

“ Hlvery man, even the meanest, under the constltutloual gunruuttes of our 
country Is entitled to a trial by a jury of his i)eera, and every man la presumed 
to be Innocent until proven guilty. Thus far the proceedings have been outside 
the pale of those guaranties. The charge has la-eu ln<lge<l against organUed 
laltor, and two of its members are now before the bar to answer these charges. 
What Is the duty of the organized-labor movement'' What shall l>e our course? 
What effort shall we put forth to sev to It that justice shall tlnallj obtain? 

*' The Intellect, heart, and soul of the men of hilwr yield to no Isaly or chiss of 
citizens In their tldellty in obedience to the law, and their history Is replete with 
Instances of sacrifice that hunmnity may be protecte<l. If within the ranks of 
labor there are those who jK'rtnlt infractions of the law, then they slnaild he 
punished, but there should not be Instituted a double standard of justhv, ono 
for the wealthy malefactor and another for the workman. 

"The organized-labor movement believes that the McNamaras are Inmxent. 
Uixm that belief there devolves upon ns another duty. The accused men arc 
workmen, without means of their own to provide a proiter defense. The assault 
Is made against organlzcsl labor e(|ually with the McNamaras. If we ari‘ true 
to the obligations we have assunnsl, If it Is hoimd to forever settle this sysleni 
of malicious prose<'utlon of the men of labor, oiir duty Is plain. 

“ Funds must be provided to Insure a fair and Impartial trial. Emimmt coun¬ 
sel has been engaged. Arrangemeuls are proceeding that a pro|)er defense may 
be made. The great need of the hour la nnaiey with which to meet the heavy 
drain incident to the collection i>f evidence and other ncci'ssary cxi)ensc. 

“ Every man who was connected with the kidnajiplng of the MclSamaras will 
be prosecutetd to the full limit of the lav\’. It is proposed that the Interests of 
organized labor shall be fully protwtisl and punishment meted out to <letectlvo 
agencies that a.ssurae to be superior to the law. The rights of the men of labor 
must, shall, be preserverl. 

“The men of labor, unlike the hostile organizations arrayed against u.s, have 
not the vast sums of wealth to call upon, but tliey arc Imbued with the spirit of 
justice and are ever ready to make sacrifice for principle. 

“The trial of the McNamaras Is set to commence on October 11. In the name 
of Justice and humanity, all members of our oi’ganlzatlims are urgently re¬ 
quested to contribute ns liberally as their ability will permit. All contributions 
toward the legal defense of the McNamara ca.ses and for the prosccutbm of the 
kklnapirers should he transmitted as smm as collected to Frank .Morrison, 
801-8OH (I Street NW.. Washington, It. O., who will forward a rwelpt for every 
contribution received by him, ami afler the trial a printed copy of the contribu¬ 
tions received, together with the expense Incurred, will be mailwl to each con¬ 
tributor. 

“ Fraternally, 


“ Samuki, (lOMPKas, 

President Ameriean I'edi ratUm of hnhor. 


Attest: 


Frank Morrison, 

ticcrclary.'' 


Mr. OoMPEBs. As the party whrtsc name has been rend here as signing this 
circular, I ask that I may have an opiK)rtunlty to make a statemeid to the 
commission on this subject and upon all Its phases. 

Chairman Walsh. Thunk you, Mr. GomiK-rs, we will call on you later. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The chairman askral nm to call attention to the 
fact that Mr. Manly, who has charge of our Investigating bureau, has nmdo 
a thorough investigation of the Chicago alleged graft, and that all the docu¬ 
ments mentioned are In our possession and In our files. 


AFTKBNOON SESSION. 

Washington, D. O., Siay 26, 19i5. 

TESTIKOHT OF KB. DAVID CLABK. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name, please? 

Mr. Clabk. David Clark. 

Chainaan Walsh. Where do yon reside? 

r 
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Mr. Olabk. Charlotte, N. O. 

Chairman Walsh. And I believe you wired the commission you desired to 
make a statement In regard to some statement that had already been offered 
In evidence? 

Mr. Clabk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you come here for that purpo.se. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Clakk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, In accordance with your suggestion, yo\i would like 
to get away, we have put you on out of place, with the Idea that you could 
present your statement In a very short space of time. 

Mr. Clark. I will be very brief. I want to rend one statement and present 
the others Into the record. If I can. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, we would be glad to have you do It. 

Mr. Clabk. I am here for the purpose of answering testimony given by Dr. 
A. J. McKelway, May 10. I am glad he Is In the room, because I don’t like to 
talk about a man behind his back. 

The testimony given by Dr. A. J. McKelway on May 10 was very largely 
false; and where not exactly false, much of It was so shaped as to carry a 
false Impression. 

He testified that a large number of employees In southern cotton mills, Includ¬ 
ing 1,085 adults, were making less than $2 per week. I’resse<l by Chairman 
Walsh he dodged through four pages of testimony, and when flnaily cornered 
said to divide the .$2 or less amount by six In order to get the dally wage. 
McK(‘Iway has lived In the South and knows that no wage schedule of 33i 
cents per day hits prevailed In the last 20 years. When McKelway made that 
statement he knew ns I do that It was false. He could have taken data from 
the 1914 report of the Bureau of Labor, but he went hack to the 1908 report, 
which was prepnre<l under his friend, lAibor Commissioner Nelli, and It has 
been often said that Dr. McKelway hud a considerable Influence In the compila¬ 
tion of that report. 

The 1908 report gives the wages of North Carolina mill operatives ns varying 
from $.8.87 to $6.56 per week, but there is in it a table of earnings for a specified 
week, and In summing up the earnings for the specified week It shows that In 
both northern and southern mills there were a number who, of course, working 
part time during that week, earneti loss than .$2. In order that there might 
be no misunderstanding the report specifically state<l that the summary is 
“for the week mentioned.” 

And It was from that page he got his figures and presented thetn here, apd 
told you to divide them by six. 

Chairman Walsh. I had better call your attention to the rule we have here, 
that while the witness may fiwly contradict any other wltne.s3 by giving the 
facts, we have trle<l as far as possible to kis'p any witness from characterizing 
any other person, or the motives of any other person that appears before the 
commission, and If you will devote yourself to the giving of coutrastatements 
ns to the facts- 

Mr. Clabk. I will do so ns large as jiossible. This Is Just a continuation of 
Dr. McKelway’s work, and we want some way of going into the record as 
contradicting It. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Just give the contradiction of the testimony, as far as you 
can. 

Mr. Clark (reiiding): 

“ Dr. McKelway was not deceived when he went back seven years and ob¬ 
tained those figures. He thought that he would deceive you, and through your 
report deceive the people of the country. He thought he could get by without 
saying ‘ divide them by six,’ but Chairman Walsh corneretl him. 

" In order to give you Illiteracy figures he went back even farther and gave 
you the statistics of 1900, or 15 years ago, waving aside the 1910 statistics 
with the pa.salng remark that they were slightly different. If he had given 
you the 1914 statistics he would have shown that 87 per cent of the mill 
operatives In North Carolina can read and write and that the per cent Is higher 
In the other Southern States. 

“Late statistics would not give yon the false Impression that he desired 
to create, and he therefore gave you ancient history. 

“ He complains In his evldenc-e that the southern cotton manufacturers do 
not welcome the representatives of the National Child Labor Committee to 
their mills. In the first place, the cotton manufacturers regard the National 
Child Labor Committee as a band of parasites and'grafters and, In the second 
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place, experience hag shown that they take ailvanlage ot every courtesy to mis¬ 
represent and falsify conditions. 

“ The only case I have ever known where a representative of the National 
Child Labor Committee told the whole truth was the reply of Homer folk to 
an address which I delivered before the National Child I.ubor ttonferenec on 
January 5 last, and In which he admitted that the Nattonul Chtld Labor Com¬ 
mittee did misrepresent conditions. 

“ I do not know who pays Dr. McKelway an<l hla associates. Some think 
that It is the Rockefeller Foundation. It such information could be obtained It 
would be very Interesting.” 

I would like to put In evidence the reply of Homer Folk- 

Cliairmnn Wacsh. Commissioner Harrlman said she would like to hi-ar Mr. 
Folk’s reply. 

Mr, Clark. I made an address before the National Child I.abor Confercni'c at 
Washington, D. C., on December 5, tilll, and Homer Folk, vice prc-sldent of the 
National Child Labor Committee rei)lled to me as follows: 

“Mr. Clark’s plea for the southern mill owner was most InterestIng. It 
aroused a line of thought In my mind which has often oci urred to me In the 
past. He comiilained of the ungracious statements made and askwl for a 
square deal and that the facts should tie dealt with always with slrlcl ac< nracy. 
I wish I could encourage him to feel that the mill owners would get that sort 
of a square deal. But no su<h encouragemerd can lie hi-ld out as a matter of 
fact, I would like to give waridng that Instead of getting more nearly a square 
detd In the sense of more nearly accurate statements. It Is llkf'ly In the future 
to be less of a square deal, because that Is the history of all active movements 
directed against serious evils.” 

I wish to file a statement showing the wages In the cotton mills In the South. 
These figures are taken frofu the books of the Exposition Cotton Mills at At¬ 
lanta, from 1894, 1004, and 1914. It also shows the income of a family of four 
or live workers, and I would like to file that. 

(The statement referre<i to by the wltne.ss will be found among the exhibits 
at the end of this subjifct, marked ” David Clark Exhibit No. 1.”) 

1 wish also to tile some .statistics, whicli can bo obtalncil from any of the 
State reports. It shows that 87 per cent ot the collon-iulll operatives can reail 
and write; in the woolen mills, 89 per cent; In the silk mills, 99.5 tier cent; 
and In cordage mills, 98.3 jier cent. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. 2.) 

And 1 wish to say In North Carolina wc don’t feel that we have to apologize 
to the country for the education of our people. We are looking after the edu¬ 
cation of our people. After the Civil War we had a reconstruction perlial that 
we could not educate them, and wo have some adults during that i)crlod that 
can not read and write, but outside of that wc have no apology to muk<‘. We 
made the greatest Increase between 1900 and 1910, and we don’t apologize to 
anybody. 

Now. Dr. Mckelway made an attack on Mr. D. A. Tompkins, president of the 
High Shoals Co., sheeting and knitting yarns—he was president of that mill— 
and Dr. McKelway had a violent personal grudge against Mr. Tompkliw, and 
for that reason attacked him. 

I wish to file, to refute that evidence, a letter from the principal ot the 
school, and also a letter from A. O. Kale, the superintendent. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. 3.) 

I would like, if It Is permissible, to file an address that I (h-llvcrcil before 
the National Child tabor Conference in Washington, D. January 0, 1915. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the one responded to by Mr. Folk? 

Mr. CtABK. Tes. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

(The paper here referred to by the witness, entitled “A Demand for a Square 
Deal,” by David Clark, editor of the .Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. O., 
was submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Clark. I would like to file a copy of Our Monthly, a monthly magazine 
of Christian thought and work for the Lord. Dr. Jacobs, etHtor ot this maga¬ 
zine, Is recognized everywhere as one of the really great men In the church, 
and It Is dealing with the question of child labor. 

(The editorial referred td appears in Our Monthly, vol. 52, No. 4, Clinton, 
S. O.. April, 1B15 . It has no caption.) 

Tim day before 1 appeared In Washington, January 5, Mr. Hlne, Who was 
celled th^r official photographer, came Into the meeting and stated there were 
children 6 or 7 ^eors old that were being employed In the North Carolina cot- 
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ton mills, and that went out to the press that it was a general comlltion. We 
finally made him give us the names of the children referred to, and I wish to 
file the true facts. They have now admitted that they were 8 or 10 years old 
instead of 6 or 7. 

Chairman Wamh. What was the legal age? 

Mr. Clabk. Twelve years old. If you are interested In that, I could give 
you Incidents. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. 4.) 

I wish to file with you—Dr. McKelway had something to say about feudalism 
In the South, and I woulil like to read a statement giving the commission the 
real facts. It Is very short and I will read It. It is on welfare work, and is 
an address delivered before the manufacturers’ committee of the North Caro¬ 
lina Legislature by Mr. W. B. Lynch, managor of the department of welfare 
and healtli of Spray, N. C., a mill town [roads]: 

“ It has been our aim to encourage cooperative community activities; the 
people united in sc^rvlce for the common good of ail. We feel convinced from 
our observation anil study of the experience of otheisi that no form of welfare 
effort will attain its hlgliest purpose without a cordial sympathetic cooiicration 
on the part of tliose most affected by sucli effort; that any appearance of 
paternalism, dictation, or condescension may be regarded as benevolent des¬ 
potism and looktsl uisin with suspicion and disfavor. We believe that the ulti¬ 
mate hope for a contented peoiile lies in that fundamental Inborn desire for 
Indeiiendimce. We mny encourage and direct activities which will develop this 
spirit. All successful welfare work must aim at and encourage democracy and 
avoid any appearance of despotism.” 

That is the position of tlie cotton manufacturers in the South in welfare 
work. It is frequently tlie case, the statement made by the National Child 
Labor Committee, tliat they refer to children being hurt In tlie southern cotton 
mills. As a matter of fact, there are very tew accidents in the .southern cot¬ 
ton mills. The machinery is very harmless, and ns a rule passes over their 
head. The people that pay for insurance naturally base their rate on the 
amount of accidents that have occurre*!, and 1 want to file with you the rates 
showing that they start wltli street car conductor. $4.08, down to 68 cents for 
farm laborers, and 40J cents for cotton-mill workers. They regard labor on the 
farm more dangerous than in tiie cotton mills. I wish to file this statement. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. .5.) 

I would like to file with yon a sintenieni taken from an interview imblisheil 
In the New York American- 

Chalnnan Wauiii. Whose conclusion is that, that makes the difference In 
rates, that the rate shows it Is less dangerous? 

Mr. C[.AKK. The companies that make up the rate. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they say that themselves? 

Mr. Clabk. They give you the rate. 

I wish to file with you a statement made by one in regard to certain action 
of Mr. Polk In the collection of $180,000, and also an extract from the Thomp¬ 
son’s reservation, giving tlie salary drawn by Mr. Folk. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. 6.) 

I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you are the editor of a paper? 

Mr. Clabk. I am editor and sole owner of the Southern I’extile Bulletin. 

Chairman Wai.8h. We would perhaps like to ask .vou some questions, but 
Inasmuch as you are in a hurry to get away we will excuse you. 

Mr. Clark. Thank you. 

Mr. McKelwat. May I have an opportunity to reply to tills attack? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clabk. Will I be given a chance to reply to him? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; it will lie submitted to you. 

aftebnoo.s session. 

WASHtNOTOK, ifap tr, 191S. 

TESTIMONY OF MR.' THBODOBB 8CHB0EDEB. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. Tlieodove Schroeder. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 
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Mr SCHBWEDB*. New York City; lawyer without paying clients; attorney for 
the sVee Speech League for the past 12 years. I have some familiarity, 1 tlilnk, 
with the problems of agitation In relation to freedom of speech and assemblage 
in general and especially with courts and the police In connection with the prob¬ 
lems of free speech in New York City, I’hlladelphla, New Haven, and so fortln 
Commissioner O’Conneli- You say you are a lawyer without paying clients. 

IH) you mean that you do not practice law? 

Mr. ScHEOEDEB. 1 Uo not practice in court. 1 aia working at law problems all 
the time, but accept no pay for my work. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinslock sajs that we owe you an apology 
for keeping you so long here, and you have luvn very patient. I wish you 
would direct yourself to those lioints you think are the important iK>inl.s, and 
Mr Manly who Is trying to oriU“r tiio lliao aiH>uii<t an<l <U*al it <nit, says that if 
YOU could say what you have to say in Ik) miuut.-s with your direct statement 
we would be obliged, and Mr. Weinslock may have some Questions to ask. I 

will not ask you any. , 

Mr. SCHBOEOEB. It Is pretty hard to uttemi.t the process ot selecting. 1 think 

I am loaded for two days. , , , ^ , 

Chairman Walsh. Have you your material In such sliape tliat you cun give 

**'Mr.” SCHBOEDEB. 1 liuve alread.v dictatc.1 to a stenograplier at tlie olilce the 
concrete Instances of invasion of fn-e sihh.'cIi widch scs'iii to me to lllustrule 
the larger proposition as reluterl to the aglluiion for industrial liuprovemeiil. 

(The matter referred to w ill be found as an additional statement hy Mr. 
Theodore Schroeder at the end of this subject.) 

The larger propoBltions, so far as tlie <*ourtH are (;oneerne<l» s^in to me to be 
two—first, the absolute Incapacity of any Judge lu the United States to uml«r- 
stand what free spei>cli means In tbe light of the Idstorleal controversy width 
resulted in tbe adoption of our frtBi-sitetKh clauses of the Constltu iou. Lik^ 
wise, there is un utter incapacity on the part of the courts, except when ilcallng 
with problems of property, to uuderstund what law and the due 1>''»'<"«'' ‘’[ I'lY 
clause of the Federal and State Constilutious meiins us ludlcatetl lu the dcllul- 
tlou of wlmt may be done or is prohibited. fr,-,. 

By Ignoring these two provisions of tlie ConstiUitltins in relation to the frw 
doin of sratecli and of tlte press we have gotten iutt> a f 

opinion, after studying tlie statutes and session aws of 'nd 

l^iiioii after reading all of the reported decisions in the Uu ted htnlcs and 
some in England and in Canada, and consulting with peope Umt know about 
oilier counti'les. such as Gerniapy nn<l Russia, it Is my opinion thiit wc ha'c 
to-day, lu spite of our ConstltutloiL more varieties of peualized opinions tlian 
any other country In tlie world. .,i. „ ,.p 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Explain what you mean by more vuinllis of 

**Mr'’'^UB 0 BnEr'l mean opinions tliat can lie punlsheil under the forms ami 
letter of the law as criminal offenses. In other words, we have less coiiceiied 
aTproteS^l ^ of speech and of the press In the l|^attcd States than In 
any country In the world at any time in the history of tbe «orld. 
p,mnfni<«Hion 4 >r Weinstock. Less than Russia? 

Mr SoHBOEDEB I thluk 80 . In UusHla aiwl in Gopmany the ixmnltitw are imjri 
se“k SuX fdeas whUtrare penalized for which you may receive a penalty 

“ «s^S"r^ 0 K. Could you briefly euumerate tbe ones for wlil,.h 

''"?lr“scHa.mu”^‘^.tTrtefly'; "‘"indicate some things. , 

^mS“erWmN 8 T 00 K."piease do so. Will 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. I Will give u tew by way of '“'ni'>e- ^ 

nf the StateH of the Union it la a crime to say anything which tenM to create 

I^“^fa?v^cTior ^Kg”aTw '*• 

t^^^ve“sSte of Washington I recall that kind of a 

®‘ln‘the State of New York we have %fCmr V 
wertLow of ^‘*^rgL‘l^‘‘g^rnmen? by unlawful means, even though no 
lawful means aye provided. 
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In the State of New Jersey they bare a very interesting bind of treason. I 
thought I Iiad it all here, but perhaps I bare left It over In the office. A man 
was indicted for having that picture In his window [Indicating picture], be¬ 
cause it represents a man in the uniform of the Italian army, supposedly ridi¬ 
culing the King of Italy. That, I must suppose tended to create a state of 
war ns between the United States and Italy, and he was indicted for that 
offense, and put under two tbomsand bail bond, and kept in jail for some four 
or five months before he could furnisli a bail lK>nd. He has been out about a 
year and one-half since, without being able to get a trial. Of course he was 
an afdtator. 

This kind of laws, I might add, are never enforced except against radical 
agitators. This Inequality In the application of the law Increases the evil of 
repression. 

Now, those are some of the laws which I consider particularly outrageous. 
There are other laws against agitators, of which I gave some Illustration In my 
statement tills morning; laws that provide for a penalty for sending anything 
through the mail on the outside of the wrapper of which there Is anything expos¬ 
ing a man to ridicule and contempt, for Instance, such as asking a legislator how 
much he expected to get for calling laboring men bums that did not want to 
work. This was during a time of an agitation for the legislative reduction of 
hours of labor from 12 to 10. 

Then, of course, there is the Injunction with which you are familiar, which 
is used not only In cases of Industrial disturbances, but In cases of agitation 
when there Is no Industrial disturbance. 

Our postal censorship In the case of obscenity has been used to oppress and 
punish labor champions for a very simple sort of statement on the relation 
of economic situations and sex problems. 

Of course there are a lot of more or less foolish laws which say you must not 
say anything that casts contempt on the flag. Another evil Is Illustrated In the 
case of one man, under Army regulation, who was given five years In the guard¬ 
house for shaking hands and smiling at Kmma Ooldman, In spite of the fact 
that he had been through the Spanish War and had 15 years’ good service. 

If I were to elaborate on these things by concrete Illustrations it would take 
pretty long. I have given a few Illustrations, i)erhap8 two, under several of the 
laws In my statement this morning. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you hear the statement of the preceding 
witness relative to free speech? 

Mr. SCHBOKBEB. I did. 

■ Commissioner Weinstock. You remember he gave it as his opinion that no 
man ought to be prevented from expressing his Ideas publicly, no matter what 
they were, but that he should be held responsible for them, and If they were 
vulgar or abusive or improper then he should be iiunlshed. Now, In how far 
do you agree with that witness? 

Mr. ScHBOEBEa. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Give us your conception of wlmt constitutes free 
speech. -.‘•ast 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. Free speech. That conception of free speech which he put 
over la the Idea of free speech the Knglish tyrants have had since 1696, after the 
repeal of the old censorship law. The new law provided for censorship after 
publication Instead of before. This did not enlarge the liberty of free speech, 
but only to change the mode of suppression and punishment. If we are going 
to have free speech we ought to have It free. This means that no man should 
be punished for any expression of opinion on any subject so long as the con¬ 
sequences of that speech Is nothing but the creation of a state of mind in 


Comiiilssiouer Weinstock. Let us analyze that a bit: If a man should get up 
on the public street and denounce a prominent citizen as a thief and a liar 
and a scoundrel and did It maliciously; what. If anything, would you do with 
him? 

Mr. SCHBOEBEB. Not one thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you allow a man to defame another ma¬ 
liciously without subjecting him to punishment for It? 

Mr. ScHHOEDEB. Yes: he ought to have the same right other men now have to 
hire professional liars to glorify them beyond their merit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if anyone did that to you, would yon do 
anything about it? 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. Nothing except to try to correct him. 
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CommUBloner WBatRSTOOK. How? 

Mr. SoHBOKDEB. By making the same klml of speech In my defense. 

Ciommlssloner Weinstock. Yon would not call that slanderous or llhelousT 

Mr. ScBEOEDEa. I might call It slanderous or libelous, but not have It pun¬ 
ishable by the State. , 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would have no puulahiuent for slander? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Or for libel? 

Mr. ScHROEUEB. Not at all. The whole theory of the llhel law was never 
designed to protect property In an other's stale of ndnd. It was enacted In 
England for the purpose of protecting the rich In (lie enjoyment of their 
privileges and prerogatives; It iipplltHl only to tlie lords and carls, the clergy, 
the kings, and the courts. It was not apiilied In the beginning, and was not 
Intended to be applied for the protection of the common citizen. It Is mie of 
those things that came into being for the henellt of lho.se (hat have the big 
end of the stick. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you are not a believer In the biblical In¬ 
junction, “Thou Shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor"? 

Mr. SciiBOEOEK. As a matter of advice, yes; hut not as a criminal law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not punish a man that bi'ars false 
witness against his neighbor? 

Mr. SCIIKOEDEB. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Woiilil you punish him for perjury? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. That Is a different proposition; that has nothing to do with 
free speech. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would give every man the riglit to go out In 
the public and defame his neighbor maliciously and willftdly without imnlsh- 
ment? 

Mr. SciiROKnER. So far as the physiological effect is the only element In¬ 
volved, he should have the (“qual right to tell an untruth even uialhlously 
and whether it affects one favorably or unfavorably. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Stiitimse the public statements on the part of the 
public speaker would lead to violence, what would you do In that event? 

Mr. ScHROEOER. if tin* si>eo<*h results In violence, (hen the person wlat de¬ 
livers the speech that ertattes the violence may become an accessitry before the 
fact, and the speaker is punishable for his participation In the violence, but 
not for the speech ns such. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If a man got up In piihllc—In a pnhlle thorough¬ 
fare—and endeavorcil nmllciously anil wilifnflly to roh a woman of her good 
name, and accuse her of unchnstlty, would you laniish him? 

kD-. ScHROEDER. No; no more than I would it man for depriving me of my 
good name for chastity or tinchaslity; nor shniild stich a one he punished so 
long as she Is allowed to actiulrh a reputntloon for chastity which she did not 
deserve. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEt.t.. That Would apply to the press also? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. Absolutely; and thal is lh(‘ otdy interiiretatlon of free 
speech which you can po.ssihly get; It yon examine the historical controversy 
which led up to the adoption of the free-siKwh clauses of our Const Itutlon, 
and the evil of our Judicial system Is (hat wo have persistently Ignored those 
historical controversies, and have adopted dellnltimis of free speech which 
Blackstone gave and which were only declaratory as a matter of practice, not 
at all intended to declare a principle. In his time there were no constitutional 
principles of free speech Involved. Our courls have blindly followed Black- 
stone and have upheld something that the Constitution of the United States 
was intended to destroy. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If a man got up In public and called some promi¬ 
nent citizen a liar and a scoundrel maliciously and the victim should assault 
him for doing so, would you punish tlie victim for the assault? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. If you are having any punishment for assault he should he 
punished, because he should not be allowed private vengeance. Keally all 
vengeance both public and private should cease. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would he get redress If he was not allowed 
to punish the offender and the speaker’s utterances were not to be punished by 
law; what redress would he have? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. So long as people believe In free speech he is not entitled to 
redress. 
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Commliiotonpr O'Connkll. Simply take the stamp against the other fellow 
and begin talking? 

' Commissioner Weinstock. Call him another? 

Mr. ScHBOEUEK. Any way he seemed to think was most effldent. I would 
re<'omnien(l forreetjng the misstatements. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am sorry to confess this Is a new doctrine to me. 

Mr. ScHKOEBEE. You will find a lot more things that are new or are Interest¬ 
ing If you will probe It further. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is what we have, the probe. 

Mr. ScHiioEBEK. I have got - 

Commissioner C’Conhell. You have sort of thrown a monkey wrench Into 
the gears here? 

Mr. Schboeder. Now, I have got, and would he glad to leave with the com- 
mls.slon some publications of mine for the free-.siieeih league, in which I 
undertake to Justify these things; justify them on the score of orthodox prin¬ 
ciples, of the established law. One Is a thesis on " Fri-e Spiwh for llndlcals” 
and another la enlltleil “Methods of Conatllutlonal Construction,” which is one 
In which I go Into the .sympathi'tlc luetlnMl of interpretation. 

There Is another entitled “The Historical Interpretation of Unabridged 
Freedom of Sjieech,” and another related to these on “ Due I’rotsjss of laiw,” In 
relation to statittory tinccrtalnty and consinteting offenses. 

(The puhileations rcfeiTcd to by wltne.ss, entitled “The Historical Interpreta¬ 
tion of Unaluidged Freedom of .Sixiech," by Theodore Schroeder, republished 
from Central Daw Journal, March, 1910; “Free Speech for Radicals,” by 
Theodore Schroeder, (iuhllsh<*d by I'ree .Speech I.eague, In 1912; “Metlaxls of 
Constitutional Construction,” by Tlieialore Schroeder, latbllsheil by Free Siieech 
League, In New York City without date; and “Due l*roce.ss of Law in Relation 
to Statutory Uncertainty, etc.,” by Theodore Schroeder. published by Free 
Speech Isutgue, In New V'ork City in 1908, were submitted in prlntetl form.) 

Mr. ScHBOKBEB. Let me show you a situation that ari.ses out of your situation 
very logically. 

tVunmIssioner Weinstock. What do you cull my situation? 

Mr. ScHBOKBEB. The one liniilied by your iiuestion, which Is that the man 
ought to he punished for creating an undesirable state of mind. If a man is 
to lie punlshisl for creating an undesirable state ot mind he ought to be pun¬ 
ished for having one, and if he is punislietl for having one then we get buck, 
to Justify the iirecislents of Rome, wlu're a man dreamed that he had killed the 
king, and the authorities said, and very logically, loo, “ Y'ou would not have 
dreamed this If you had not had the thought, ami we will kill you.” 

Commissioner Weinstik k. How did the king know that he hud the dream? 

Mr. ScHBOEBEB. The dreamer laid told nelghliors. 

(iommlssloncr Weinstik’K. He was punisheil for dreaming? 

Mr. SCHBOKBEB. He had a state of mind, and woulil not have dreamed it unless 
he thought It in the daytina'. I am opixi.scd to punishing slates of mind and 
frw-siieech defenders of uniiopular states ot mind. 

Commissioner Weinstim'k. You are not in harmony with the story about that 
Judge who sentencetl a prisoner liefore him. He gave him a rather stilt sen¬ 
tence, and the prisoner said, “Is It a crime to think?” And the Judge said, 
“ No; It Is not a crime to think." “ Then,” he said. “ I want to tell you I think 
you are an infernal scoundrel.” And he said, “ I will give you five years more, 
not tor thinking but for expressing your thought.” 

Mr. ScHBOKBEB. I Would suspicion that the man was right, and ought not to 
have been punished for expressing what he believed to Ite the truth. 

I have some propositions with reference to our courts which you might care 
to examine me about. I have vaguely foruuilateil a view, very briefly, because 
I did not want to dogmatically state my conclusions. First. I would say that 
there Is as much reason for the belief entertained by many that our courts are 
the most pernicious part of our political Institutions; second, a stop should be 
put to the occasional practice and general possibility of packing the court 
according to economic predlspositbat, which usually are known only to the few 
who expect to benefit by them, and occasionally to the appointing or nominating 
power; third, rules of evidence In criminal cases, where Insanity Is not pleaded 
as a defense, absolutely preclude the possibility of a square deal In determining 
the degree of so-called “ moral turpitude ” Involved In the crime, and thus what 
is mlscalletl “laxv” precludes the possibility of even approximating to Justice; 
four, existing Intellectual methods In the arguemnt and decision of legal ques¬ 
tions Involves the use of memory more than Intelligence, and almost preclude 
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any procewi towArd more enlightened eonreptions of Jnatlce: five, we slamld 
have the recall of all Judges, ami the recall of all Judicial decisions on constl- 
tutlonal quesOons. It to of especial linportam-e that this apply to the United 
States Supreme Court. If the iieople me mHlite<l with Ihc right to inako 
constitutions they should l)e nllowml to say wliiit they meun after being frauusi 
Six, while in the act of legislating, ho person should to' nllowe<l to serve Interests 
conflicting with the public weal, hecnuse in such situation the private servhv to 
apt to be best rewarded by those seekng the grcali-st and most Inetiuitable 
privileges. 

All crlmlnal-llliel laws should he reis'aled. All ixislal ccn.sorship o\er idca.s 
transmitted through the mails should he reiK'nlcd. ainl esiHsially such as iiro- 
hlblt information to adult-s as to the sch'idtlic slerlllv.ation of marriage. The 
equality of advantage should be scvurtsl to all in the use of postal facilities 
conducted at a public loss. Publishers should to' conipeUed to accept all adver¬ 
tising at uniform rates. 

We must quit sentinmnlallzing ahotti Ihlng wage, aitd cease iinlhliling alsmt 
.such words as “martyrs" and “criminals." which qulhlilings ohs<ure Ihc real 
Issue. We should soon begin it serious inquiry about Ihc standards of Judg¬ 
ment for detennlnltig relative approximations to a just wage. 

No court or law should he too sacred to prwluile any serious, pertinent, or 
ellicieiit criticism. Our su]s'rslltions reterence for courts should lx‘ ilestroyed 
and the Judges uncantmizcil. Conletnpt laws punishing criticism of tsiurts, 
csiteclally where the criticism is not niiuh' in the presence of the court, sliouhl 
Ite deatro.vctl, and resistance to such istwer to pttidsh for contempt should tot 
imnle by force, if necessary, hecausi' courts iH'rsisI In contempt of the issijile 
anil their Oonstitiitlon. 

Cotumlsslotier WKtNSTOCK, The question has h<>en raisisl. M hat to your detlni- 
tion of force? 

Mr. .Si’iiKoKUKR. In that situation, rememto'ring that our courts have said 
that It to uncun.stltutlonal for the legislatures to iiass a law defending contempt, 
and saying that nobcsly shall he punished htr <x>ntempl except such as to dethusl 
in that statute, I see no way of attacking or restraining the courts unless we 
follow the precedent in Kngliiud, wlmre, by tin act of iiarliament. to Judges weri' 
hung for their unrlghti'oiis Judgment. I know no other remeily In a case of that 
kiini, and can hardly consider this a reim'dy. 

Furthermore, I have heard consldeinhle talk here ulaiut resixmsihility as a 
country for the pbor, esiH'Claliy as the same relates to lahor organizations, f 
would like. If that diKirine Is to he at all apiilied. to have It niiplled where there 
to more net'll for applying It, to wit, with reference to our courts, and also 
Inonopoltota of tlu; gtsal things of the world. 

Another thing: We have in New York State approximately .lO.OtM) statutes. 
We have in New York t'ity perhaps in the neightotrlnaal of hetween Itl.tKKi and 
15,000 municipal ordinances. We have, in aildition to that, I do not know how 
many thousand Federal statutes thtit are appllcahle. Kvery mie of those stat¬ 
utes Is enactetl to defeinl property. We have cotistltutional guarnntlos of free¬ 
dom of speech and freetloin of pri'ss, hut so fjtr as I know' thert* Is not tate law 
anywhere in the United States which even reniotely stptitits at an atlemitt to 
protect by law that cotistltutional guaranly as to freeilotn of .speech and press. 
If our Constitution and laws are going to he of any use til all, there ought to to' 
some protection for these cotistittillonal guaranties as well as the constitutional 
guaranty of property right. 

Commissioner Wkinstotk. Uhl I utiderstatal you to say that you would wipe 
out all the prohibitory jiostal laws? 

Mr. ScHEOEDEB. I wottid all censorial postal laws. 

Commissioner Weixstook. You would wliie out the laistal laws against mail¬ 
ing obscene literature? 

Mr. SeHBOEPEE. Exactly. I have puldislicd a book of 2-50.000 words in tiefense 
of obscene Uterature, so called. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In defense of It. Old 1 understand yon to say? 

Mr. ScRBOEDEH. Yes. sir. 

Cmumtosioner Weinstock. That to, you do not think that anything ought to 
be put In the way of iiandercrs whose purpose It la to gain Ihroiigh txirrupt 
youths? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. That Involves the whole question of psychology which I have 
worked out very elaborately. I do not think that I can adequately condense it 
here, but It comes to this; You can not, by that literature, create a lascivious 
state mind. You can bring to consciousness a thing that exists, and all of 
that legislation, Jb my Judgment, to based upon psychological Ignorance. 
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CominI»sioner .Weinbtock. You do not think we are largely treatures of 
temptation, and that many of us are kept decent and respectable and Tlrtuons, 
not because we would be otherwise, but because simply we are not tempted? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. I do not know of any great temptation that the printed page 
would open to anybody's virtue. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Do yon not think obscene literature and obscene. 
Indecent pictures tend to arouse passions that would otherwise lie dormant? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. Not that otherwise would lie dormant. They may bring to 
consciousness some that already exist. UIght In that connection I want to em- 
I>hnsize one thing- 

Commissioner Weinstock (Interrupting). For example. It you w'ore the 
teacher of a school, would you forbid bringing Into your classroom indecent 
literature and Indecent pictures, or would you encourage It? 

Mr. ScitBOEDEB. I would not do either. I would not forbid It and I would not 
encourage It. I am not sure that we would at all agree on what Is meant by 
Indecent literature. 

CommlssloiH'r Weinstock. You would not object to It If It was brought In? 

Mr. ScHBoEUEB. Not especially, and I would not. If I had children of my 
own, object to It. I woiihl undertake to so enlighten tliern that It could not 
possibly do any harm. The real evil in all that situation now Is that we are 
denying, under our censorship, the enlightenment which would perhaps pre- 
clmle any evil, if any evil can possihly come out of that kind of a situation. 
We are denying the crowd to have ordinary Information about a subject that 
Is really sclentllic. You can get at the theology of sex, hut you cun not talk 
sexual science through the mall. 

There la one thing that has been eni])hnslzed by three witnesses already that 
I want to especially call to your attention. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. I.ct me call your attention to the question of the 
mall being used for purposes of deieptlon. sclienies of all kinds. 

Mr. ScHBOEKEK. There, something else besides the psychological effect. Is In- 
volvMl—the getting of property. There a propin ty right might be involved, and 
that would not necessarily come under my definlllon of freislom of press. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. If you throw the mall open. If you throw the 
rostui Service open to anybody for any purpose they might desire, that 
deception could be practiced. 

Mr. ScHBorPEB. I would throw It oism as against all censorship of opinion. 

Commissioner tt’CoNNEi.i,. Where it would not affect property? 

Mr, ScHBOEnEB. It projierty Is affi'cted, then a dlffcrmit situation arises, with 
which I am not dealing. Three witnesses since I have been waiting here have 
expressed some concern about the Industrial problems being related to the 
largeness of families of the poor. I think sulTlcient attention has not been 
given to the rcsiionslblllty of the Goverimu'nt for the existence of those large 
families. We now make It a crime In both State and Federal laws to dis¬ 
seminate any Information on the .sterilization of marriage. That Information, 
In my Judgment, In a city like New York ought to be gratuitously Imparted 
by the board of health, especially to the iK«)r. The others get It any way. I 
think that would go a very long way toward solving the labor problem so 
far as large families at least have anything to do with It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean they should he trained scientifically In 
prevention? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. Yes. sir; that la, they should have the information, should 
have access to the Information Just ns much ns the rich has access to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are dealing with the psychologic condition. 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A condition of the mind? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gathered from your attitude that throwing the 
post ofBce open to everything ought to be brought about, that you would not 
even endeavor to restrain quack doctors from scattering their literature 
through the mail and imposing on the Ignorance of people and getting them 
to Imagine they are the victims of all kinds of diseases, and thus exploiting 
them; 

Mr, ScHBOEDEB. It you gathered that from my remarks, you did not listen 
to what I said to Commissioner O’Connell a minute ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhaps I did not catch It. 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. I sald where fraud was Involved—that Is, fraud tor the 
purpose of getting possession of a man’s money—It should not be dom^'!»» 
cause there is something besides the condition of a man’s mind Involved. 
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ObAirman Wamh. la there a limitation on quack doctora sendlne out all 
aorta of tbinga? 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. There Is a limitation on their sending out misstatements 
of fact or fraud, and there Is a limitation—whatever It may mean 1 do not 
know—to prevent them from sending out preventives through the mall. If 
the diseases with which they deal are sexual, and they deal with them In such 
way that somebovly might call them obscene, then they are prohlhited. 

Chairman WAi.sn. Are not these quack medical institutions advertised all 
over the country? 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. Yes, they are; but the advertising mnst not be ohsicne In 
character, whatever that may mean, and tliere must lie no fraudtilent mis¬ 
representations made through the mall. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, a man describes himself as one of the moat 
wonderful doctors In the world and having the greati'st skill- 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB (Interrupting). “The most wonderful" 1 suppose the courts 
would say was a matter of opinion and not a (piestlon of fact. We may not 
misstate the fact as to Ida attainments or achievements. He may not siiy “I 
am a graduate of 17 colleges,” when he Is not; that wouhl he a misstatelnent 
of fact. To say “ I am a wonderful man ” Is an expre.ssion of opinion which 
may be very honest. 

I do not know whether you care to go into any of these separate matters 
that I have spoken of here with reference to th(> eonris or not. 

Chairman Walsh. It would he very Interesting, I think, to state the result 
of your researches a little more iiartlcularly wUh reference to Interprelatlon 
<tf laws affecting the right of free speech where the same are not speeifle 
and definite. For Instance, there were charges made against Mr. Igleslus, who 
is here, to the effect that he Incited tlie mnltltude. 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. We have many laws similar to that that are enfonasl here. 
The situation there Is this: They have some vagu(> law which says something 
about disturbing the irnace. The court construes thiit, as they did In the case 
of Upton Sinclair’s Silence I,engue, that merely walking silently up and down 
In front of a building with crfpe on your arm tends. In the tmagination of the 
.ludge, speculatively and prospectively to disturb the peace, heennse Mr. 
llockefeller’s friends might want to go down and assault .Mr. Sln(ialr in con- 
setpience. In my judgment nil of that class of laws should he dcsiansl uncon¬ 
stitutional. because the statute Itself dot's not define the erlti'rla of guilt In 
such way that a man, by reading the law, can tell In ailvnnet' what he may 
or may not do under It. The courts when dealing with privperty rihgts, as, 
for Instance, with railroad rates, very uniformly say that such was, liccause 
of their uncertainty, are unconstitutional In that they do not constitute due 
process of law. In order that there may be due process of law there must 
first be a law, and law means a definite regulation, a definite rule of comluct. 
In property rights the courst alwtiys concede that when a railroad company Is 
Involved; hut when personal liberty Is Involved they never once have seen 
that uncertainty In criteria of guilt ought to result In detiurlng a statute 
unconstitutional. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat has been the trend of decisions with reference to 
declaring laws unconstitutional that undertake to place a limitation upon the 
right of free speech? 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. No Court, so far ns I can recall, ever has declnreil any law 
unconstitutional upon that ground. There again judge’s minds work In an 
entirely different manner when they are dealing with property rt'gnlatlon.s 
from what they do when they are dealing with problems of personal liberty or 
free speech. Sometimes a court has said, when the judge believed a particular 
utterance ought to be permitted, when the judge believed It ought to be per¬ 
mitted, “ This particular utterance Is protected by the free-speech clause of the 
Constitution,” without undertaking to define what constitutional freedom 
meant They only make a concrete dogma, but they never say that the law, 
of which this Is a part, and which by Its terms, would cover this language. Is 
unconstitutional. When they are dealing with property rights as, for Instance, 
In the employer’s liability law, they take a different view. They say the stat¬ 
ute Includes something which is beyond the power of Congress as well as some¬ 
thing which Is within the power of Congress, and then the court will say It la 
not for the judge to separate the constitutional part from the rest, and “We 
win declare the whole law uncomstltutlonal.” They can always say that when 
they are dealing with property rights of corporations, but somehow or other 
they never can say that nor assume that attitude of mind when they are deal- 
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log with problems of free speech, with the right of assembly, the right to cany 
arms. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In private conversation. If 1 understood yon cor¬ 
rectly, you said you did not thluk this commission had as yet struck the funda¬ 
mentals of the problem. Is this your conception of what constitutes the funda¬ 
mentals—this absolute free speech and free press? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. No; that Is not wlmt I meant. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Be good enough to give us your conception of 
what are the funiidmentnl.s. 

Mr. ScHBOEUEK. The fundumentuls of tlie economic question Is the wage prob¬ 
lem—of the.wage problem—my tliought at tliat time was this—I fear it will take 
some mlmiles to ronlly get it over to you, to even approximate It, and I do 
not hope to succeed tlien. 

The fundamental thing In the matter of the industrial problem, as I see It, 
Is not to get a philanthropic attitude toward the lalswer. The real thing Is to 
find a general standard for determining Justice of his wage and then to direct 
legislation up to attain a clo.ser approximation to that Ideal, assundng that 
possibly it can not be done. How aie wo going to get that kind of standard? 
I,et me state to you a hypothetical situation, which seems to me involve all the 
nsper-ts of the problem. 

Suppo.se a man with an automobile has a wreck on n lonely rond. He breaks 
bis leg, and Is thrown out. iind Is bolpless. There comes along a man with 
another avitoinoblle, and the probabilities, we will H.s.snme for this hypothetical 
case, are that there Is no other person likely to hapi)en along that road In the 
next 48 hours, during which time blood (mison may set In ami the man may 
die. He apisads to the ne.w man to take him to town to the hospital, and there 
a situation might arise where an inquiry Is n\ade as to what would he a Just 
compensation for that service. Seutlnientallsni Is to be harreil. 

One undertaking to decide (he (piratlon presented might approach the prob¬ 
lem first from the standimlnt of the man who believes in .scab labor, and he 
would say, ‘‘A Just wage is what some neighboring farmer day after to-morrow, 
coming by here, will charge me to fake m<‘ to town, .$2.” 

Another man approa<'ldng the prol>lem iw'rhaps from the standpoint of the 
trnde-unlonl.st, who belongs to the Taxicab Orivers’ AssiK'iation, would say, 
“ That Is worth .$5, because that Is the union rate, and it ought to be $o.” 

But a man comes along with a now automohlle, nial he says. " Bnt I am a 
professioiuil man; I am an architect. If I take you to town to the hospital. I 
will lose an engagemimt over hert', out of which I will earn $2130; therefore I 
want $2i)0. Tlmt Is a Just wage.” 

A fourth man comes along and says, “ You are not worth ?2ri0 at the other 
Job; you arc robbing the other fellow; you are only worth therefore you 

ought not to ask more than $125 as a Just substitute for what you are losing.” 

Another man deciding tlmt problem might find out that the Injured man has 
a house and lot worth $1,000, anil, believing In .Tim Hill’s theory, would say, 
•‘You must lake what the tralllc will hear: your life is worth more than your 
home. I want your hon.se and lot or else you will die.” 

Whloh of these five standards are you going to insider as the just wage; 
and If none of them, how are yon going to get at what Is a Just eompemsatlon 
til that situation? Manifestly .lustlee is not to he achieved by adopting the per¬ 
sonal view of the seal), the trade-vinlonlst, the arehiti-ct, or the equitist, or even 
Jim HIH. In that situation you have got to get, If possible, an Impersonal stand¬ 
ard, and in order to get an Impersonal standard you hnve first of all got to 
rid your mind, so far as possible, of all the preconceptions which are founded 
upon personal Interests or ambitions built upon present-day standards. With 
a view to aiding that state of mind, I want to read a short paragraph here 
from a very conservative man, Mr. Palcy (?), who wrote over a century' ago. 
Then I am going to lead up to a social standard for the solving of this problem: 

“ If yon should see a flock of pigeons In a field of corn, and If, Instead of 
each picking where and what It likes, taking so much ns It wanted and no more, 
you should see 99 of them gathering all they could Into a heap, reserving nothing 
for themselves but the chaff and refuse, keeping this heap for one. and that 
the weakest, perhaps the worst, pigeon In the flock, sitting around and looking 
on all the winter whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting 
It. If a pigeon more hungry than the rest touch a grain In the hoard, all the 
others instantly fly down upon It and tear It to pieces. If you saw this, you 
would see nothing more than what Is an everyday practice established among 
men.” 
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Now, Buwiose you start to think about this problem from the nttltuiie of 
mind of a plaeoD society, and then seek a solution by the old of the hlstorUal 
viewpoint. If you analyzed the demnnil in behind the 'vords and seek the sub¬ 
stance of Justice, not getting lost In lorins by which slavery was made effw- 
tlve, by such methods let us consider rlie iieasants’ wars, the alKilltlou of fuedal 
.slavery, and the controversy over chattel slavery. As you get away from the 
forms and symbols and priwsses hy which chattel slavery was arToi’ted and 
through which It was oppose<l. and so discover the real gist of the controversy, 
It must be this, that In behind the forms, behind which slavery was iimintalneil, 
there was a halt constflous desire that the laborer should get the full prcMluct 
of Ills labor. If we can not show this demand to be unjust, we shouhl se<‘k to 
satisfy It. 

Now, as far as I can see, from the few days I have heard the Intiulry of this 
commission, the Inquity has not been directed, as far as the .(luestloiis'nn* eon- 
cernetl, toward anything which would squint at the realization of that hleal 
or that urge In the laliorer toward the demanding and seimring the full product 
of Ills labor. That Is a standard of social Justice which Ignores the iHTsonal 
viewpoint. Now, then, let’s go buck to our problem of the fellow with thi' hrokeii 
leg Sind the automobile and see whether we can flnil a social standard for di'. 
terminlng which. If any. of the live attitudes of mind should be the basis of 
his compensation for taking the Injured man to the hospital, and we come to the 
conclusion that the rescuer Is deprived only so much as during an equal length 
of time he would create In actual social values or aceeiit of others what was 
necessary to the nialritenanee of life. Then we have abolished exploitation and 
gotten rid of the exploiter, and each receives what he really could jirodiice of 
necessities of life during the same length of time that it would take to carry 
the afllicteil one to the hospital. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You being the Judge, how much would you ri'ward 
the man? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. It he was a goial man at hiajing potatoes, I would try to 
estimate what share of his time—supiaise It took him a half a day, what share 
he contributes toward the establishment of the value of foods which he creates. 

Commissioner Weinstock And If he were an architect, making $2.'i0 a day? 

Mr. SciiKOEDER. My conception Is that decent society would not pay him IS-W 
a day; he gets that because he has a little special monopoly; he has an eiluca- 
tlon that was denied olln^rs, and the estimate of his scrvlw Is estimated on the 
value of his monopoly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your Idea W'ould he to pay the architect tho 
same, regardless of their ability? ‘ 

Mr. ScHHOFDER. Ilcgardless of their ofTiclency. The social value of tin- prialuct 
of his labor might take Into consideration the value of his life to society. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you compensate him? 

Mr. SenEOEBEB. By giving him a living as good as others get. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose you were an archltwt, and that I caiiio 
to you, and you wore busy, but I wanted you, ami you said, “ I have not the 
time,” and I would ask you how much you are earning, and you would say 
flO or S15 or $20 a day, and I would tell you that I would pay yon twice 
that- 

Jlr. ScHEOEDKR. I have not gotten you away from your viewpoint. I tried 
to get you to the attitude of the pigeons, that were dividing that corn, accord¬ 
ing to their necessities, not according to greed. If I could get ,vou to think In 
terms of our pigeon society, we could easily see a method of getting at the situa¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I.et’s take this concrete case. You are an archi¬ 
tect? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. Pigeons are architects: they gather corn and build It In 
plies. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I woiihl rather confine It to yourself. Ton, we 
say, are an architect, and have your hands full, and I value your skill, and 
think that yon can do my work better than any other architect, that nobody 
else can do my work, and I am willing to pay you a premium In order to have 
yon take my work In preference to other people’s work, that I am willing to give 
yon double the fee. Is It wrong for me to offer It and for you to take It? 

Mr. ScRROEDEB. Both propositions would be foolish. If we had the kind of 
personal standards of Judgment that I described to you. You don’t get away 
from these old modes of thinking. You must view the problem from the stand¬ 
point of the social value of the service. 



i.U840 BEPOaX OF COMMISSION ON INDUBXBIAL BELATIOITS. 

Oomulissloner .Weinstock. You do not think we are largely breatnres Of 
temptation, and that many of u« are kept decent and respectable and Tlrtuona, 
not because we would be otherwise, but because simply we are not tempted? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. I do not know of any great temptation that the printed page 
would open to anybmly's virtue. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do yon not think obscene literature and obscene. 
Indecent pictures tend to arouse passions that would otherwise lie dormant? 

Mr. ScHBOBDER. Not that otherwise would lie dormant. They may bring to 
consciousness some that already exist. Illght In that connection I want to em¬ 
phasize one thing- 

• Commissioner Weinstock (Interrupting). For example. If you were the 
teacher of a .school, would you forbid bringing into your classroom Indecent 
literature and Indecent pictures, or would you encourage It? 

Mr. Sciiboedeb. I would not do either. I would not forbid It and I would not 
encourage It. I am not sure that we would at all agree on what Is meant by 
Indecent literature. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. A'ou would not object to it If It was brought In? 

Mr. Schroedeb. Not especially, and I would not. If I had children of my 
own, object to It. I would undertake to so enlighten tlicm that It could not 
possibly do any harm. The real evil in all that situation now Is that w’e are 
denying, umler our censorship, the enlightenment which would perhaps pre¬ 
clude any evil, if any evil can iiossibly come out of that kind of a situation. 
We are denying the crowd to have ordinary information about a subject that 
Is really sclentillc. A'on can get at the theology of sex, but you can not talk 
sexual science through the mall. 

There la one thing that has been emphasized by three witnesses already that 
I want to esiieclally call to your attention. 

Commissioner O'Connem.. I.et me call your attention to the question of the 
mall being used for purposes of deceiition, schemes of all kiiiils. 

Sir. Schboeder. There, something else besides the iisychologlcal effect. Is in¬ 
volved—the getting of proi>erty. There a property right might be Involveil, and 
that would not necessarily come under my definition of freedom of press. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. If you throw the mall open. If you throw the 
I’ostal Service open to anybody for any purpose they might desire, that 
deception could be practiced. 

Mr. ScHBOEUKR. 1 would throw it open as against all censorship of opinion. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. Where It would not affei't property? 

Mr. Schroedeb. It property is affected, then a different situation arises, with 
which I am not dealing. Three witnesses since 1 have been waiting here have 
expre.s.sed some concern about the Industrial problems being related to the 
largeness of families of the imor. I think sudlclent attention has not been 
given to the responsibility of the Government for the exlsteiu'e of those large 
families. AA'e now make it a crime In both State and Federal laws to dis¬ 
seminate any information on the sterilization of marriage. That Information, 
In my judgment. In a city like New York ought to be gratuitously Imparted 
by the board of health, especially to the ixmr. The others get It any way. I 
think that would go a very long way toward solving the labor problem so 
far ns large families at least have anything to do with It. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. You mean they should be trained scientifically In 
prevention? 

Mr. Schroedeb. Yes, sir; that is, they should have the Information, should 
have access to the Information just ns much ns the rich has access to It. 

Commissioner AA'ein.stock. You are dealing wKh the psychologic condition. 

Mr. Schroedeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A condition of the mind? 

Mr. Schroedeb. Yes. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. I gathereil from your attitude that throwing the 
post office open to everything ought to be brought about, that you would not 
even endeavor to restrain quack doctors from scattering their literature 
through the mall and imposing on the Ignorance of people and getting them 
to imagine they are the victims of all kinds of diseases, and thus exploiting 
them. 

Mr. Schroedeb. If you gathered that from my remarks, you did not listen 
to what I said to Commissioner O’Connell a minute ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhaps I did not catch It. 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. I sald where fraud was Involved—-that Is, fraud for the 
purpose of getting possession of a man’s money—It should not be done^-be< 
cniiMc there In Romethlnfir besides the condition of a man’s mind involved. 
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CSiAtmon Walsh. Is there a limitation on qnnok doctors sendins out all 
sorts of things? 

Mr. ScHBOEDBB. There is a limitation on their sending out misstatements 
of fact or fraud, and there is a limitation—whatever it mn.v mean I do not 
know—to prevent them from sending out preventives through the mail. If 
the diseases with which they deal are sexual, ami they deal with them In such 
way that somebcaly might call them obscene, tlnm they are i>rnhlhitt>d. 

Chairman Walsh. Are not these quack metiical institutions advertised all 
over the country? 

Mr. ScHBOEOER. Yes, they are; hut the advertising must not lie olisccne In 
character, whatever tlint may mean, tind there nnist he no fraudtilent mis¬ 
representations made through the mail. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, a man describes himself ns one of the moat 
wonderful doctors In the world and having the greatest skill- 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB (interrupting). “The most wonderful” T sniipose the courts 
would say was a matter of opinion and not a (piestlon of fact. We may not 
misstate the fact as to his attainments nr achievements. He may not say I 
am a graduate of 17 colleges,” when he Is not; tliat would he a nilsslaleiiient 
of fact. To say “ I am a wonderful man ” Is an expression of opinion which 
may be very honest. 

I do not know whether you care to go into any of these separate matters 
that I have spoken of here with refer<>nce to the courts or not. 

Chairman Walsh. It would he very Interesting, I think, to state the result 
of your researches a little more piirticularly with reference to Interpretation 
<if laws affecting tlie rigid of free sis-ech where the same are not siieclfic 
and definite. For In.stance, there were charges made against Mr. Igleslas, who 
is here, to the effect that he incited the mtiltltude. 

Mr. ScHBOEPER. We have many laws slndlar to that that are enforcivl here. 
The situation there is this: They have some vague law wlilch says something 
iihont disturbing the pence. The court construes that, as they did In the case 
of Upton Sinclair’s Silence League, that merely walking silently up and down 
in front of a building with crppe on your arm (ends. In llie imagination of the 
.iudge, speculatively and prosiiectively to disturb the peac(>, luvau.se Mr. 
Itockefeller’s friends might want to go down and assault Mi-. Sinclair In con- 
.sequence. In my Judgment all of that class of laws should h(> ihvlared uncon¬ 
stitutional, because the slatute Itself d<«>s not define the criteria of guilt in 
such way that a man, by rending the law, can tell in advance what In- may 
or may not do under it. The courts when dealing with property riligts, as, 
for Instance, with railroad rates, very uniformly say tlmt such was, hecau.se 
of their uncertainty, are unconstitutional In that they do not constitute due 
process of law. In order that there may be duo process of law there must 
first be a law, and law means a definite regulation, a definite nile of <'oiiduct. 
In property rights the courst always concede that when a railroad company is 
involved; but when personal liberty is involved they never once have seen 
that uncertainty in criteria of guilt ought to result in declaring a statute 
unconstitutional. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the trend of decisions with reference to 
declaring laws unconstitutional that undertake to place a limitation upon the 
right of free speech? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. No court, so far as I can recall, ever has declared any law 
unconstitutional upon that ground. There again Judge’s minds work In an 
entirely different manner when they are dealing with property regulations 
from what they do when they are dealing with problems of personal liberty or 
free speech. Sometimes a court has said, when the Judge believed a particular 
utterance ought to be permitted, when the Judge believed it ought to be per¬ 
mitted, “ This particular utterance Is protected by the freo-speech clause of the 
Constitution,” without undertaking to define what constitutional freedom 
meant They only make a concrete dogma, hut they never say that the law, 
of which this is a part, and which by its terras, would cover this language. Is 
unconstitutional. When they are dealing with property rights as, for Instance, 
in the employer’s liability law, they take a different view. They say the stat¬ 
ute includes something which Is beyond the power of Congress as well as some¬ 
thing which is within the power of Congress, and then the court will say it Is 
not for the Judge to separate the constitutional part from the rest, and “ We 
wU! declare the whole law unconstitutional.” They can always say that when 
th^ are dealing with property rights of corporations, but somehow or other 
they never can say that nor assume that attitude of mind when they are deal- 
• « 



Ing with pr<^leiris of free speech, with the right of assembly, the right to carry 
arms. 

Commissioner Weihstock. In private conversation, if I understood you cor> 
rectly, you said you did not think this commission bad as yet struck the funds' 
mentals of the problem. Is this your conception of what constitutes tt»e funda¬ 
mentals—this absolute free speech and free press? 

Mr. ScHBOEUEK. No; that is not wlmt I meant. 

Oommlssloiier Weinstock. Be good enough to give us your conception of 
what are the funadmentals. 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. The fundamentals of the economic question Is the wage prob¬ 
lem—of the.wage problem—my thought at that time was this—I fear It will take 
some minutes to really get It over to you, to even approximate It, and I do 
not hope to succeed tlien. 

The fundr.mental thing in the matter of the Industrial problem, as I see It, 
is not to get a philanthropic attitude toward the lalmrer. The real thing Is to 
find a general standard for determining Justice of his wage and then to direct 
legislation up to attain a cIo.ser approximation to that Ideal, assuming that 
possibly It can not be done. How are wo going to get that kind of standaril? 
I.,et me state to you a Iiypothetlciil situation, which seems to me Involve all the 
aspects of the prohicm. 

Suppose a man with an automobile has a wreck on a lonely road. He breaks 
his leg. and Is thrown out, and Is helple.s.s. There comes along a man with 
another automobile, and the probabilities, we will assume for this hypothetical 
case, are that there Is no other iierson likely to hapiien along that road In the 
next 48 hours, during which time blood poison may set in and the man may 
die. He appeids to the nt‘.w man to take him to town to the iKKspltal. and there 
a situation might arise where an Inquiry la made as to what would be a Just 
compensation for that .servU-e. Sentimentalism Is to be barred. 

One undertaking to decide the qui>stion prt'sented might approach the prob¬ 
lem first from the standpoint of tlie man who believes in scab labor, and he 
would say, “A Just wage is what some nelglihoring farmer day after to-morrow, 
coming by here, will charge me to take iiw' to town, .$2.” 

Another man approaching the ])roblem iM'rhaps from the standpoint of the 
trade-unlonkst. who belongs to the Taxicab Drivers’ Ass<K-iatlon, would say, 
“ That Is worth because that is the union rate, and It ought to lx* .lib.” 

But a man comes along with a new antonmhlle, and he says, “ But I am a 
professional man; I am an architect. If I take you to town to the ho.spltal, I 
will lose an engagement over here, out of which I will earn !i!2.'j0; therefore I 
want $2!>0. That la a Just wage.” 

A fourth man comes along and says, “Ton are not worth |2.')0 at the other 
job; you arc robbing the other fellow; you are only worth $125; therefore you 
otight not to ask more than $12.5 as a Just .substitute for what you arc losing.” 

Another roan deciding that problem might And out that the Injiirtsl man has 
a house and lot worth $1,000, and, believing In .Tim Hill’s theory, would say, 
“You must take what the trnffle will boar; your life is worth more than your 
home. I want your hon.se and lot or else you will die.” 

Which of thes<; five standards are you going to consider as the Just wage: 
and If none of them, how are you going to get at what Is a Ju.st eompensatinn 
in that situation? Manifeslly lustlee Is not to he achieved by adopting the per¬ 
sonal view of the scab, the trade-unionist, the architect, or the equitist. or even 
Jim Hill. In that situation you have got to get, If po.sslble, an impersonal stand¬ 
ard, ami in order to get an lmtx>rsonal standard you have first of all got to 
rid your mind, so far as possible, of all the preconceptions which are founded 
upon personal Interests or ambitions built upon present-day standards. With 
a view to aiding that state of mind. I want to read a short paragraph here 
froan a very conservative man, Mr. Paley (?), who wrote over a centurj’ ago. 
■Then I am going to lead up to a social standard for the solving of this problem: 

“ If you should see a flock of pigeons In a field of corn, and If, instead of 
each picking where and what It likes, taking so much as It wanted and no more, 
you should see 88 of them gathering all they could Into a heap, reserving nothing 
for themselves but the chaff and refuse, keeping this heap for one, and that 
the weakest, perhaps the worst, pigeon in the flock, sitting around and looking 
on all the winter whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting 
It If a pigeon more hungry than the rest touch a grain In the hoard, all the 
others Instantly fly down upon It and tear It to pieces. If you saw this, you 
would see nothing more than what Is an everyday practice established among 
men.” 
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Now, suppose yon start to think about this problem from the attitude of 
mind of a pigeon society, and then seek n solution by the aid of the historical 
viewpoint. If you analyze<1 the demand in behhid the words and seek tlie sub¬ 
stance of Justice, not getting lost In forms by whicli slavery was made eftts-- 
tive, by such methocls let ns consider the itensants’ wars, the alKilltlon of fuetlal 
shivery, and the controversy over chattel slavery. As you get away from the 
forms and symbols and pris-esses by which chattel slavery was afTected and 
through which It was oppos<*d, and so discover the real gist of tlie controversy, 
It must be this, timt In belilnd the forms, liehind which slavery was maintained, 
there was a half conscious desire that the lalsirer should get the full product 
of his lalior. If we can not show this demand to be unjust, we should set'k to 
satisfy it. 

Now, as far as I can see, from the few days I have heard tlie Iniiulry of this 
commission, the inquiry Ims not ht'en directed, us far as the .questtons are con¬ 
cerned, toward anything which would squint at tlie realization of that Ideal 
or that urge In the laborer toward tlie demanding and securing the full product 
of his labor. That Is a standard of social Justice which ignores the iiei-sonal 
viewpoint. Now, then, let’s go buck to our problem of the fellow with the broken 
leg and the autoiiiohHe and si>e whether we can find a sis'lal standard for de¬ 
termining which, if any, of the live attitudes of mind should tie the basis of 
Ills eompensntlon for taking the Injured man to the hospital, and we come to the 
conclusion that the rescuer is deprived only so iiiueh ns during an eiiual length 
of time he would crenle In actual social values or accept of others what was 
necessary to the maintenance of life. Then we have abolished exploitation and 
gotten rid of the exploiter, and each receives what he really could produce of 
necessities of life during the same length of time that It would take to i-arry 
the afillcted one to tlie hospitul. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You being the Judge, how much would you reward 
the man? 

Mr. ScHKOEDEB. If he was a goiKl man at hoeing iwtutoes, I would try to 
estimate what share of Ids time -suppose it look him a half a they, what share 
he contributes toward the establishment of the value of foisls which he creates. 

Commissioner Wein.stock And If ho were an arcliiteci, making $2.TO a day? 

Mr, ScHiioEnEK. My conception Is that decent society would not pay him $2.W 
n day; he gets that hecmise he has a little .siwcial monopoly; he has an edticn- 
tlon 'tliat was denied olliers, and the estimate of his service Is estimated on the 


value of his monopoly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And yonr Idea would be (o pay the nri’liltocf the 
same, regardless of their ability ? 

Mr. SctiiioFDEB. Regardless of their efficiency. The social value of the product 
of hts labor might take Into consideration the value of his life to society. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you comiiensiite him? 

Mr. ScHBOEBEB. By giving him a living as good as others get. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose you were an arehitect, and that I came 
to you, and you were busy, bvit I wanted you. and you said, “I have not the 
time," and I would ask you how much yon are earning, and you would say 
$10 or $15 or $20 a day, and I would tell you that I would pay you twice 


that- 

Mr. Schboedeb. I have not gotten you away from yonr viewpoint. I tried 
to get you to the attitude of the pigeons, that were dividing that corn, accord¬ 
ing to their necessities, not according to grewl. If I could get you to think In 
terms of our pigeon society, we could easily see a method of getting at the situa¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let’s take this concrete case. You are an archl- 

Mr. Schboedeb. Pigeons are architects; they gather corn and build It in 
piles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would rather confine It to yourself. You, we 
say, are an architect, and have your hands full, and I value your skill, and 
thl^ that yon can do my work better than any other architect, that nobody 
else can do my work, and I am willing to pay you a premium In order to have 
you take my work In preference to other people’s work, that I am willing to give 
yon double the fee. Is It wrong for me to offer It and for you to take It? 

Mr. Scrkoeoeb. Brth propositions would be foolish. If we had the kind of 
personal standards of Judgment that I described to you. You don’t get away 
from these old modes of thinking. You must view the problem from the stand¬ 
point of the social value of the service. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. In the place of you being*an architect, say, you 
were a physician, and that I felt that the life of my wife or baby was In 
danger, and I had the greatest confidence In you, more than In anybody dse, 
and I thought that you could save the life of my wife or child, and I had no 
confidence In the other physicians. You have your hands full, but I want yon 
to come a great distance to perform the service, and I am ready to offer you a 
premium so you will not be a loser by so doing. Is that wrong for me to offer It, 
and Is It wrong for you to accept It? 

Mr. ScHKOEDEB. Not under present conditions, but under decent society It Is 
wrong for me to accept It, and Impossible for you to offer It, because yon 
would not be richer than the most. This woman that you assume can not pay 
me anything may be worth more to society than your wife, and this should 
determine my choice as to whom I will serve. 

Commissioner Weinstook. That la true. Then, I take It, you condemn in 
toto the present method of compensation? 

Mr. ScHROEDKB. I Say that It Is not a Just method at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock, What Is a Just method? 

Mr. SciTROKDER. The one that I have e.xplalned, that makes compensation 
depend on the .social value of the service. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who ought to be judge? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. Society, when It gets civilized, will be. 

Commissioner WEtNsrocK. What form will you have to determine? Society Is 
a very Indefinite thing. 

Mr. ScHROEDER. It might be determined approximately; ns I statetl, an ideal 
never can lie realized to the full. It might be determlneil approximately. If 
Bill Haywood’s dream was realized, and all of the workmen got Into one union. 
You could keep your paper title to the factories, all they wanted was the entire 
product of the factory, if they did the work. That would come nearer a solu¬ 
tion of It than anything. 

Commissioner WErNSTOCK. Is there a name to your philosophy? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. I don’t know of anybody that believes it, us I do, and I have 
po name for It myself. 

, Comrabssloner tVEiN.sTocK. Do you call It Socialist? 

Mr. SCHROEDER. I dO llOt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Or I. W. W.? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. No; I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has not been christened yet? 

* Mr. ScHROEDER. It has not been christened, but I rather deplore a state of 
mind that fails to understand principles without familiar labels. Now, after all, 
It Is a simple proposition we are trying to get at. namely, the social value of a 
man’s service, and give him as near ns we may the social value In return. It 
,4oes not matter what labor la nsalgne<l to It, and perhaps I differ from other 
radicals only as to the most efllclent methods for reaching this end. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This commission has Invited constructive sugges¬ 
tions, and that are practical in character, ami that can be applied to the condi¬ 
tions by which we are surrounded. We are very grateful to you, as to others. 
If you can give us an Idea, not under conditions as Haywood described- 

Mr. ScHROEDER. There Is no practical remedy for any of these things. There 
is only an evolutionary growth toward the Ideal, and If we see the Ideal clearly 
we shall gradually adjust ourselves to It. First of all there must be freedom 
of speech, for Haywood and the rest, to defend their dreams. We have not 
gotten to a stage where a man can advocate free speech. I have been twice 
suppressed by the police In New York City for attempting to advocate tree 
speech. It Is foolish to talk about any practical result. The Members of 
Congress don’t want It, or they might do something like this: First, the land 
value, the tax, and the Income tax which confiscates all above $5,000 a year 
for each family, and repeal all of the patent laws, by virtue of which a few 
men have a monopoly on all of the tools of a trade, that might help a little, 
and in order to prot^ ourselves against a lawless Judiciary, and make It pos¬ 
sible to have at least a little new thought getting Into the Judicial mind, and 
tve ought to prohibit lawyers from reading Judicial precedents In their argu¬ 
ments before the court, and the court from citing those other adjudications for 
their Justification. Sir Edward Coke said that a man that knows no reason 
for the law knows no law. I quote from memory. And by that standard a great 
many Judges would be disqualified for their position. If men were studying 
Judicial decisions to discover the reasons for the law, and they come into 
a court to enlarge the understanding of the Judge' instead of trying to pllilfnp 
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doRinag, we might get a little reform. That is not us foolish as It may sm'ra, 
because I am told that In France and iJennany tills inotlUMl exists, and In 
one State or Territory In this Nation the reading of dei-lslons were once pro¬ 
hibited by statute, hut for different reasons, tliongli—I refer to I'tali. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What do you think produces the two distinct mental atti¬ 
tudes of the judges, with reference to proiierty rigid and free siHS'cli'i 

Mr. ScHKOEDER. I think it is largely a trick of psydiology that tlie judge is 
unconscious of. Certainly in any situation of that sca-t men naturnlly ean lio 
elnssilied into two groups, the ptaiple with eonllicilng tendencies in their atti¬ 
tude of mind, one is that tendency wliicli wlien it liecomes conscious and ex¬ 
presses itself in definite formula means government from aiiove tlie pisiple. 
That Is tlie theory of tlie arlstoerats and royalists’ tliouglit. Tin' oilier, if It 
becomes conscious and exiiresses Itself. Is a scla'iiie of government fnaii out of 
the people. Now, to judge by his liabitual allituile toward tilings above him, 
by a consistent habit of liarklng back to ancients precedent, whicli alwa.vs 
moans to go back to England, wlfere the decisions all are dominated practically 
without exception by tiiose wlio believe in governnuuil froiii above tlie people, 
and that always means government by the rich and for the ricii. Now, llieii, 
be distrusts instantly, without expressing it, and prolialily if i|ueslloiied abiait 
it verlially would deny it. be distrusts the action of tlie eomnion iioople, and 
those that come up out of the iieople, and he lias an aversion to tlie crilici-m 
that conies from them tliat are down and out, and lids altitude of aversion 
compels Idni to read into the Constitution things llial never were Intended to 
lie there by men like .Tefferson, and likewise it creates Hint altitude tliat pre¬ 
disposition to do tlie tiling uliicli )iromoles the iiiteresi of the rich. I’syclKV 
logically be identities himsidf emoliotiaily willi them and Ibeir rules of tlie 
game of life, nncon.scioiis ns to tlie process naturally of this thing, abiding liy it, 
not because it is there, but abiding by it because be Is in an emotional state, 
and he gets sympathetic with otliers. 

Now, take Tnnncbaum; he comes Into court, heralded in advaiiee as an 
iinarcliist or I. W. W. His hair is a bit long, be lias a Huffy tie, he looks 
different from other people and talks dilTerenl. and has not lh(> pomp and 
scraping altitude to the judge, and asserts bis indifference, and also asserts 
that he has not done anything wrong, but he is a dangerous citizen, and the 
judge takes the emotional attitude toward liim that he would lake toward a 
wild animal, a thing tliat is feared, liecause lie didn’t know what lie was going 
to do, how he was going to act. Tliere is no sympathetic understanding in tliat 
case. The judge that punished Tannenliaiini was elected ns a progressive, and 
to be a progressive in New York is Itself a suspicious circumstance; and In 
view of that fact it is fair to infer, even lliougli not conscious of the fact, or 
even If he was the emotional react Ion would be the same, that if he showed 
any sympathy that he would be suspieloned ns being unduly sympathetic with 
his thwrles, and as a .sort of action in self-defense, against suspicion of such 
radicalism, he gives liliii the limit. I think I know more nliout psycliology Ilian 
he does himself, and that Is the way those things work, and that is why all of 
this talk we hear of equality before the law is absolutely absurd. Tliere is not 
now and never has been and. In my judgment there never will be what is 
called etiuality before tlie law, and it arises out of just this sort of n situation. 

Again, in criminal lases, and, of course, these agitators get into court on 
criminal cases often, the laws almost preclude the possibility of justice, unless 
the plea of insanity is entered. Tlien, if that plea is made, you can Introduce 
the slate of mind that resulterl in the crime, and if it is not, the judge refuses 
to take Into account and the rules of evlilence preclude those facts, and they 
ean not Introduce in evidence tlie state of mind tliat eauseil it. Now, I say 
that you can not even approximate justice as to these things, unless you get a 
sympathetic understanding of things, and unless you know the elrcumstanci's 
which induced the partii’iilar slate of mind which resultetl in the so-called 
criminal act, whether it la violence In a strike situation or what not. 

Clommissioner 'Weinstock, If you had bisai the judge in both of those cast's, 
what sentences would you liave given; take, for Instance, in the Tannelinum 
case? 

Mr. ScHBOEDER. I would not have given Tannebaum any sentence whatever, 
because he did no injury to anybialy, and was simply exercising his right of 
free speech. He went to a church and asked permission to sleep there, along 
with others, and they offered to clean up the church afterwards, and he was 
told he would have to consult the pastor of the church. 

» 38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-60 
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lA>t me Illustrate that In a particular concrete case.' This Is the kind of 
complaints I find are against the court. A young man by the name of Tanne- 
butim In New York was found guilty of constructive breach of the peace. He 
was a little boy about 21 years old, who was conspicuous In the disemployment 
movement In New York. For his constructive offense he received a punish- 
Mnent of one year In jail with a fine of $500, which at the usual rate meant 
two years and five months In jail, because he had no money. The dlstlu- 
gulshe<l gentleman who Is the employee of the Sugar Trust robbed the Gov¬ 
ernment of $11,000,0(X) on Import duties, etc., received two years In jail. Now, 
that Is the kind of thing that sticks In their memory, and causes their criticism 
of courts. The judge who got these Sugar Trust fellows before him, and gave 
them two years In jail, had before him nice gentlemen, wearing good clothes; 
they were the kind of people that he meets In his clubs and social life; he 
could understand their ambition to serve well the corporations that can award 
high. Perhaps he had In his younger days an ambition to serve them himself. 

He acts as a sympathetic understanding of that man and judged the penalty 
accordingly. 

Commissioner Harriman. Hid he not go In during the services and make a 
disturbance? 

Jlr. SciiuoEnER. No, ma’am. 

Commissioner tlARUiMAN. Who was that? 

Mr. Schroeuer. Bouck White. Tannebaum came back, and there Is a dispute 
whether he went In of his own volition, or whether the policeman coaxed him 
In, and he says they did coax him In, and when ho got inside they said that 
everybody Inside was under arrest, and for tliat he got two years and five 
months. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the other man? 

Mr. ScHHOEUEH. I don’t know, I hate to judge anybody. I think I would 
probably rather discharge him. Certainly these men should not be punished 
so long ns men like old man Ilavemeyer escaped the penalty, if anyone Is to 
be punished, it should be the men higher np. 

Commissioner Hakbiuan. Mr. Schroeder, evidently you don’t approve of 
people that are rich? 

Mr. Schroeder. I don’t approve of rich people that got rich by exploitation, 
and there are few that get rich any other way. I have no grudge against the 
peoi)le as people. 

Commissioner Harbiman. I understand you to say that you are a lawyer 
and work without pay? 

-Mr. Schroeder. I am a parasite, about ns far as the lawyer gets. 

Commissioner Harbiman. But to the man wlio is down aiul out you are a 
rich man? 

Mr. Schroeder. Certainly; I am a parasite and ought to be abolished. 

Commissioner Harbiman. Do you think that the man that Is down and out 
ought to condemn you ns a parasite? 

Mr, Schroeder. I don’t think anybody has a right to condemn anybody else. 

Commissioner Harbiman. You wmuld let him do It? 

Mr. Schroeder. Certainly; they have done It. 

Commissioner Harbiman. Is he ju.st as much justified as you in saying what 
you have about Mr. Havemeyer or anybody else? 

Mr. Schroeder. Certainly ; Ihey have done it often. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have not denied It? 

Mr. Schroeder. I have not; I plead guilty. 

Oommtsslouer Harbiman. I want to say It Is ony a question of comparison - 

Mr. Schroeder. I don't think It is a question of what you happen to have, 
but how you get It, and the system that creates it for you. I think the present 
system that creates It for you ought not to be, and It seems to me that all our 
legislation ought to be shaped up to a point of Its ultimate abolition, it can 

'WTA-s-e oMvOo IWv' one \A\ut Rives the laborer the full prodUCt of 'h'iS 
TESTmONY OF MR. SAMUEL OOMPERS. 


Chairman IVaish. You ere Mr. Samuel aomper.% presiaent of the American 
Federation of Labor, and you hare appeared before our commission before. 
_merely making that statement for the record. Now, I understand, Mr. 
i^hat you would like to make with reference to some matters that have 
^nd supplemental to some others perhaps that you have already 
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said. Tou may proceed In your own way, be<’nuse I do not know exactly what 
It Is. 

Mrt Gompeks. Mr. Clialruian, before I prweed to make (be statement that I 
had In mind to make, may I say that In coimection witli the (lueslion askisl by 
Commissioner OX'onnell of the witness roiuvsentative of (be Govoiiuir of 
Porto Uico, re(;ur(linK the ud\iee given by (lie (iovernor of Porto llleo lo (lie 
cigar makers on strike, lie advised (liem to return to work uiion (be conditions 
set forth by the emiiloyers. I was In Porto Ki™ at (lie (iiiie, after (be governor 
bad given that advice, I bad two conferences willi die governor iind be re- 
peatevl (bat advice to me. The cigar makers belonged to (be siiiiie iiitermitioiiat 
organization of wliicti I am a meiiilier and an odice in addition (o being jiresl- 
dent of the Aniericun Kederation of Labor. In conlereine with (be sirikiiig 
cigar makers, in public muss meedng, I advi.sed tbem not to iicceiit die gov¬ 
ernor’s advice: that tiiey could return to work on (be eni|iloyeis’ (erins wlien 
they were more hungry (ban they weri' then. 

'i'liey held out. The Cigar .Makers’ International Union came (o Ibelr (Inan- 
clal support, and as a result of their holding out tliey readied ail iigreement 
with their employers on niucii iietter terms and conditions. 

A word with regard lo (lie subject of free S]ieeeb and free (iress. I have 
been, with a number of niy associates, die vicdms of adenitits of eourls (o 
interfere with my right—(be e.xercise of my right as a citizen of tbi* coiintr.v 
the exercise of the right of free siieecb and free press. Much has betui made by 
witnesses before the eommi.ssion, witnesses generally in the emiiloy of die in- 
trests against labor, (bat 1 have delied the I'ourts. I have bad no desire lo 
defy the courts, tint I bad a very great desire to exercise iiiy consdiudonai 
guaranteed rights, when occasion reiiuired that I sbiaild so exercl.se tliese 
rights in the Interest of iny fellows. One was, for instance, when, in the 
bituminous coal strike of ]k97. Judge Jackson issued bis injunction forlilddlng 
public meetings in Wo.st Virginia and tbrougbout bis Jurisdiction, and forliade 
the freeilom of speech. I went to West Virginia and held meetings and spoke. 
It was then I declared, and I have adbereil to it ever sinci-—it was at 'I’iinr- 
raoud, W. Va.; my memory does not .serve me as to the exact terms, Init this 
Is it in substance, that when any court shall undertake, by a writ of Injunc¬ 
tion, to deny me of the right of free siieecb and free ivress, as guaranteed lo 
me by the Constitution of my country, I pro))ose to exerci.se my constitutional 
rights, the injunction to the contrary notwithstanding. 

liuring the conlemiit proceedings before Justice Wright of (be District Ku- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia for alleged violation of (be terms of 
the injunction issued by Judge Gould, bis assiMilalo, in which I and my asso- 
clate.s, and other numerous persons unuamiHl. were enjoimsl from discussing 
cither orally or in print or in circular form, or in writing, or In any manner 
directly or Indirectly, referring to the concern with which a large jiart of the 
organized workmen were in controversy, I proceeded to discuss that question, 
both in the American Federationist, the ofllclal Journal of the American Ifeilera- 
tlon of Labor, of which I was and am editor, through circulars, and upon (he 
public platform. 

In 1908, during the presidential campaign of that year, the Ueimbllcaii 
Party refused to take cognizani-e of any retiuest which we had made in regard 
to incorporating in the platform of that parly the relief which we asked. We 
then went to the Democratic Party, and the Democratic Party Incorporated In 
Its platform the declarations which we sought. As a result, not because we 
are DemiM-rats—because, as a matter of fact, we are not. in a partisan sense— 

but, using the Democrattc Party as one of the greatest Instriiiiieiits li.v which 

we h.id hoped to accompli.sh our purpo.se to relieve the sifiiadon and eondition.s 
which arise under such clromnstanres. to relieve It, first. Iiy the ileclarntlon 
n the party platform, and, secondly, in the hope that if It was successful 
Congtesa wovAA ewwcV w \ve« ecvN’WtWti; Vi'sV wv'Iv a. c(m\i&\ft.V\vt. wwd wcwvltvg the, 
relief. 

During that campaign I took the platform in advocacy of the defeat of the 
Republican candidate upon the platform which Ignored the demands of labor 
and advocated the election of the candidate of the Democratic Party, hecuime 
the platform of that party contained the declarations of relief which we asked. 
During my advocacy of the defeat of the one candidate and the election of the 
other, I used the stale of facts as they existed in our controversy between i» 
and that company—which I prefer for the record not to name, because we 
have come to an amicable agreement with the company, and we do not want 
to keep alive any filing which at that time may have been engenderetl—but. 



fis I say, /d the mm of my addresses apoa the public uintr 

tmvOT. a(\\'Ocating the defeat of one candidate and th"' ' 
other ciindidiite for the Vreshleacy of the United States, I use<i?h‘'’”. 


lilinnuiur irn wm * w till, OtnieSf I used fh 

/W/.y n fj/cij nMcd in the then pending: Mai, and used Jt ss an ///„ f 
/or /# /MY»y$' for ffo /eptsMive re/Ief prow/sed /a tPe p/at/orw 'Vrtl 
- Domocrntc Ptirty. Boaiufte I used the state of facts, the argument / mwie 
upon tUa p/atform was used as evidence against me that I violated the imis 
of the Injunction and therefore was guilty of contempt of court. I may si.v 
t/mt in the decision which Judge Wright rendered in the first case he iwrii 
the statement that the constitutional provision by which Congress Is inhibited 
from curtailing the right of free speech, or abridging the right of a free pfe^a 
and froo asseiiihlnge, was applicable to Confp-ess and had no effect or Influence 
, as far as the courts are concerned. 


I will say that the jutluo on that trial .sentenced John Mitchell to 9 months 
In prison, and sentenced Frank Morrison to 6 months, and me to 12 months, 
bwniise we dared to discuss the merits of a controversy t)etween human rights 
and a stove. Ills decision was reversed, and upon another trial he again Im¬ 
posed the same ficnt('nees. The sentence was again reversed. We have not 
been in prison, and Mr. Wright is no longer Judge. 

Mr. Chairman, having had the opportunity of appearing before the commis¬ 
sion on two occasions, I would not have asked to be heard again were It not 
for tlio fact tliat certain mutters were lntro<liice<1 here and strenuously pre¬ 
sented; First, in regard to tlie provision of tlie Clayton antitrust law, which 
became a law Octolier 1, 1914; second, in regard to the culpaliility of myself 
end associates of mine In regard to the MeNamara case; third, in regard to 
the question of tlie trades-unionists having themselves and their own sellish 
motives alone in mind and of tlie deciared statements by iittorneys for inter¬ 
ests liostlle to labor and from ttio mouth of a witness, wlioin I did not hear, but 
it was repeated by anotlier in my prosimce and in liearlng of the commission— 
the statement of “ the nneompromlslng hostility of organized labor to non- 
unionists.” 


1 realize that you are not only crowded hut retilly jammed for time, and I 
will try to just meet a few of these tilings as briefly ns it is possible for me 
to do. 


Tliere are some men who, out of their “zeal .and frlendsliip for labor,” will 
liave very little consideration of what labor really di'sires and aims to accom¬ 
plish. I read and I was otherwise authoritatively Informetl that Mr. Daniel 
Davenport, the attorney for the so-called American Antl-T5oy<ott Association, 
tlellvereil himself of a philippic against the provl.sions of the Clayton antitrust 
law and declaring that under the same circumstances under which the Hatters’ 
ease aro.se n ease would be nialntnlned, and that the powers of the courts, in 
so far ns curtailing the rights and liberties of America’s workers, are greater 
now than before the Clayton antitrust law was enacteil; and, further, 1 am in¬ 
formed tliat a lawyer by the name of Spelling, a supposed friend, in a enrefnlly 
prepared pap<>r took the same position—that many of the rights before the 
ennetnient of the law were now taken away liy the enactment of the Clayton 


antitrust law. 

I do not want to take up your time in arguing this proposition at this time, 
lint I want to submit for the record this document, which I trust may appear 
if the record Is printecl in tyiie, equally eonsplcuoiis with the type In which 
Mr. Davenport’s statement or Mr. Spelling’s paper may appear. 

(The document referred to by tlie witness, entitled “ Labor I.egi8lntion in the 
Clayton Act,” by Hon. George W. Wlckersham, reprinted from the Alumni 
Ueglster of the University of Pennsylvania, dated December, 1914, was sub¬ 
mitted In printed form.) 

It Is a paper by the Hon. George \V. Wlckersham, former Attorney General 
of the United States, on “ Labor legislation in the Clayton Act.” The copy 
which I have is a reprint from tlie Alumni Register of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Dccemher, 1914. I wish to rend only a sentence taken from the 
pamphlet on page 132 of the reprint, ns follows; 

“ The court dismissed the contention that the statute was not violated by 
those methods of coercion because physical obstruetlon was not alleged. Had 
'-the Clayon law been then in force, it seems clear that the defendants’ acts 
would not have been Illegal.” 

I read the entire paragraph, but I want to rend tlie last sentence by itself, 
where, speaking of the Hatters’ case, he said; 

" Had the Clayton Act been then in force, It seems clear that the defendants’ 
acts would not have been Illegal.” 
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FlXMDtnissioner wiaNSTOCK. Whose opinion is that? 

' Mr. Gompbes. Hoa George W. Wlckersham, former Attorney General of the 
CJnlted States under President Taft. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. And under what circumstances <lld he write that 
opinion? 

Mr. Gompeks. He wrote that ns his opinion upon the effect of the labor pro¬ 
visions of the Clayton antitrust law of 1014 and Its protective features, In so 
far as the associations of labor are concerned. 

Commissioner Wicinstook. That Is, he gave a public address In which be re- 
viewe<l the law and its effect? 

Mr. Gompeks. This is a paper contrlbntisl to the Alumni Itegister of Ibe Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, and In this form 11 Is ji reprint from that Alumni 
Register. 

I desire to make this personal expression of opinion, that no one lias yet 
accused Mr. Wlckersham of being overfriendly toward organized labor. As a 
matter of fact. In that opinion which I have Just submittcil, and from wbleh I 
quoted that sentence, be takes me very severely to task and criticizes me 
severely. But I am loss concerned for Ids tidverso criticism of me tbau I am 
for his Indorsement of my iiosition and the )>osition of the Amerb'an rederntion 
of Labor, that the labor provisions of the Claytmi antitrust law do take the 
voluntary associations mit of the Sherman antitrust law, when* they were Im¬ 
properly placed by what wo held and Iiobl to be the mlslnterpretallmi of that 
law by the courts In our country; and I am willing that the opinion of Mr. 
Wlckersham ns a lawyer shall stiind as against the opinion of cither Mr. Spell¬ 
ing or Mr. Davenport. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Was Mr. Spelling employed by organized labor In 
connection with the f’layton Act? 

Mr. Gompeks. No. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He was not? 

Mr. Gompeks. He was not. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. 1 understood him to .say while be was on the stand 
tlmt he had been employed by orgiinized labor. I do not nsaill In Jtist what 
connection It was. 

Mr. Gompeks. He had been employe<l by organiziil labor, at his request, uml 
to which we consented, and he represented us In several lamrlngs- 

Commissioner AVEiNSToeK (Interrupting). In connection with the (Mayton 
Act? 

Mr. GoMPftRS. No, sir; In the amendment of the Sherman antitrust law, or 
the supplementary legislation which we sought and which was then known 
as the I’earre bill. But, in consequence of a staltunent made by him during 
one of the hearings before the .Tudlciary Committee of either the House or 
the .Senate, we preferri'd that he would no longer represent us. I am not, nor 
do I wish to be understood, or wish it to be Inferred from what I said, that 
1 asperse the motives of Mr. Spelling, simply that he do<‘S not represent In the 
sllglitest degree the organized labor movement of America. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Up to this time, I take It, Mr. Gompers, thi‘ U'nt 
has not been made In the court as to what the Clayton Act really stands for 
and really means? 

Mr. Gompeks. You are right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has not been testeil yet? 

Mr. Gompeks. It has not; and because of that, sir, I hold that a man who 
has proclaimed himself as a friend of labor’s contention and who still Insists 
that he Is, ought not to apply adversely <-onslruction upon a law which he 
says he favors—at least until after the courts shall have adversely determined 
the question. I have here, Mr. Chalrmun, an article which I have written and 
published In the November, 1914, Issue of the American Feileratlonlst, under 
the title of “ The charter of Induslrlal freedom—Lalmr provisions of the 
Clayton antitrust law.” If I may have the privilege, I should like to siihralt 
that as part of the record. 

(The document referred to by the witness, entitled “The charter of In¬ 
dustrial freerlom—Labor provisions of the Clayton antitrust law,” by .Samuel 
Gompers, published In Washington, D. (b. In the American Federationlst, Noveqj- 
ber, 1914, was submitted In printed form.) 

I want to call attention to the first sentence of section (i, of the Clayton 
antltnist law: 

That the labor of a human being Is not a commodity or article of commerce.” 

That declaration Is now the law of the United States— 
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v“ The labor of a human being Is not a commodity or article of commerce.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that a new dictum? If I remember rightly, I 
have forgotten whether It was Mr. Davenport or Mr. Spelling, who, on the 
witness stand, claimed that that was not new; that that had always been the 
attitude of the courts not to treat labor as a commodity. 

Mr. Gompeks. The very opposite Is the truth, Mr. Weinstock. The whole 
basis of judicial decisions Is founded upon the concept that labor is a com- 
mmilty, an article of commerce. Indeed, the courts, even In the hatters’ ease, 
speak of a free flow of labor between the States. The courts In Massachusetts, 
and elsewhere, too, but I refer to this particularly, as It comes to me In regard 
to Massachusetts, the Injunctions have all been Issued upon the concept that 
the employer Is entitled to a free flow of labor. There can not be a free flow 
of labor unless labor is a commodity or an article of commerce. It is not like 
that you can have free flow of labor unless you can have the same free flow 
of laborers who have the labor power. You can not distinguish between labor 
and the laborer. It Is not as If it were a ton of coal, or a side of pork. It Is 
the first time that any legislative authority of equal power, or i>erhaps of any 
power In any country or any State, has made a declaration of this character, 
and quite apart from the other labor provisions and reinetllal provisions In .so 
far ns injunctions, etc., are concernetl in the Glayton antitrust law, that 
declaration In Itself justlfieil me In declaring that It was a charter of Industrial 
freedom, for no court can depart from that declaration. 

May 1 submit, too, here, a report which the executive council of the American 
Federation of l.abor t)resented to the Philadelphia convention of the federation 
In 1014, at Philadelphia, Pa., on the Clayton antitrust law, and its understand¬ 
ing of that law; and also a circular which I issued to the workers of the 
United States to dissipate the false Impressions which Mr. Davenport and 
some of his conferees tried to create among the workers of our country as to 
what he declared to be the Insufficiency of the law In so far as laborers W'cre 
concerned, and that It was worse than the Sherman antitrust law Itself In so 
far as the laborers were concerned. 

(The document referred to by the witness entitled “ Report of the executive 
council of the American Federation of I.abor to the thirty-fourth annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, Philadelphia, Pa., November, 
1914, upon the subject Clayton antitrust law,” published by the American 
Fe<leratlon of Labor, Washington, D. 0., 1914, was submitted In printed form.) 

With that I will leave that siibject. 

It Is stated that the trade-unionists are “ uncomiwomlslngly hostile to the 
nonunionists.” If that statement Is not correct, I would like to be corrected, 
as I understand that is a statement made by a witness before this commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you please repeat it? 

Mr. Gompebs. I say It has been assorted before this commission that the 
attitude of organized labor is one of “uncompromising hostility to nou- 
unlonlsts.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think something to that effect was said, Mr. 
Gompers, but I do not recall the precise language. 

Mr. Gompers. I heard It repeatetl, and It was not modified. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that Is substantially the statement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not remember the exact words, but It was to 
that effect. 

Mr. Gompers. The American Federation of Labor has been In existence since 
November 9. 1881. It has held conventions every year since. The objects of 
our federation have not been changed In phraseology, so far as my memory 
serve8„from the first declaration at Pittsburgh In 1881. Article II of the con¬ 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor, setting forth Its objects, reads as 
follows: 

“ Sec. 1. The object of this federation shall be the encouragement and forma¬ 
tion of local trade and labor unions and the clo.ser feileratlon of such societies 
through the organization of central trade and labor unions In every city and 
the further combination of such bodies Into State, Territorial, or provincial 
organizations to secure legislation lu the Interest of the working masses. 

“ Sec. 2. The establishment of national and International trade-unions, based 
upon a strict recognition of the autonomy of each trade, and the promotion and 
advancement of such bodies.” 

Section 3 Is new; that Is, about six or seven or eight years ago it was new. 

“ Sec. 3. The establishment of departments composed of national or Interna¬ 
tional unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor of the same 
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industry, and wlilch departments sliall be Rovorncd In couformlty with tlie lu\*a 
of the American Federation of I.abor. 

“SBC. 4. An Ainerkiin fe<leiation of all national and international trade- 
unions to aid and assLst each other; to aid and encourase the sale of union- 
label goods; and to secure legislation in the Interesl of th working people and 
Influence public opinion, by iK*aceful ami legal methods. In favor of organlzeil 
labor. 

Sec. 6. To aid and encourage the labor press of America. 

In that work of <»rganlzing nonunion workers we pnblish, and have pnbllshiHl 
since and Including 1S!>4, an olllcial monthly magazine, callisl the American 
Federation, in which the wrongs Inllieted uiion working people are crilleizeil 
and condemned and the rights to which the workers are enliliisl are earnestly 
and zealously advocatetl. legislation In the Interest of I he workers parllcularly 
arguetl and urged. 

In so far as laws an; coiK'erned, we have a legislative committee, and have 
had such a committee from the first formation of our federation, attending the 
sessions of Congress, attending upon committws. In every Sltile in the ilnion 
there Is a Stale federation, with its legislative commltti'e perfortnlng the same 
duty before .State legislatlire.s. In nearly every city of tlie country we have 
central labor unions performing that same duly witliin Ihi'lr loealilii's. 

Within the past few yetirs we have published a Weekly News Letter contain¬ 
ing the news garnered from the industrial and legislative held alTisling the 
workers generally. We have publislasl circulars and |iam|)hlela urging workers 
to organize. One of them is a small four-page pamiihlet entitled “Alms, Pur¬ 
poses, lleclaratlons of American Fisleration of Labor." 

(The pamphlet referred to, entitled “Aims. I’lirposi's, 1 iislanitions of Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Ltiltor," h.v Samuel Oomiiers ami Frank Morrl.son, puhllslasl 
b.v the American Feileration of Ltibor, without date, was suhmitted in prlnttsl 
form.) 

I.et me read just this tiom it: " From the inception of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor it has lakmi the stand llntt while unhais for the various Irinles 
anil callings must each and all he left entirely free to govern Ihetnselves within 
their own bonlers, yet hetwism the members of all these unions there should be 
a bond us great us that between the members of the sitme orgiinization." 

Then, omitting some parts not germane: “ it seeks to organize the yet unor- 
ganizeil workers, the skilled and the unskilled, the permanently locateti and the 
migratory.” 

It further declares the pttrpo.ses of a similar character. 

Here Is another four-page pamphlet, “Hints to Fnlons, tirganlzers.” 

(The pamphlet roferrtsl to, ontlthsl “Hints to Fnlons, tirganlzers, and 
Others,” by Samuel Gompers, issued by the American Fwlcrntion of Labor, 
without date, was submittetl in printed form.) 

Paragraph 17 declares as follows: “The unions should make It easy for 
applicants to Ix'come members." 

I have here a small leaflet, entitled “ Why We Unite,” uiioti the same rmr- 
Itose. , . 

(The pamphlet referretl to. entitletl “Why We Unite,” by the organizing bu¬ 
reau of the American Federation of Labor, press of the Trades Unionist, Wasli- 
Ington, D. O., without date, was submitted in prlnttsl form.) 

I have here another leaflet, entlthsl “ How to Form a Trade-Union or Feileral 
I,abor Union.” „ . , ,, , , 

(The leaflet referred to, entitled “How to Form a Trade-Union or tedcral 
Labor Union,” by Frank Morrison and .Samuel Gompers, and publlsheti by I he 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. O., without date, was submitted 
in printed form.) , . „ 

A Federal lalior union, I might explain, is simply the organization in small 
localities, where tliere are not a sulllclent number of workers in any one trade 
or calling to form a union, so that they may have an opportunity for united or 
associated action, tmlons called Ftsiertd labor unions having bwn encouraged 
by the American Federation of Labor and many of them organlzvsl by it. 

Here is anotlior pamphlet, entitle<l “ Tra«h‘*Union.s.” It is very brief, and I 
would like to read it. Each of the statements occupies but a line: 

“ Foster education and uproot Ignorance. 

“ Shorten hours and lengthen life. 

“ Raise wages and lower usury. 

“ Increase independence and decrease dependence. 

“ Develop manhood and balk tyranny. 
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• “Establish fraternity and discourage selfishness. 

“ Hefluee prejudice and induce liberality. 

“ Enlarge society and eliminate classes. 

“Create rights and abolish wrongs. 

“ Lighten toil and brighten man. 

“ Cheer the home and fireside and make the world better. 

“ All wageworkers should be union men. Their progress is limited only by 
them who hold aloof. Get together, agitate, educate, and do. 

“ Don’t wait until to-morrow; to-morrow never comes. 

“ Don’t wait for some one else to start; start it yourself. 

“ Don’t hearken to the Indllferent; wake them up. 

“ Don’t think it is Inipossible; 2,000,000 orgnnize<l workers prove different. 

“ I >on’t weaken; persistence wins. 

“ Organizing bureau .American Federation of Ijubor, Washington. D. C.” 

I have here anotlier leaflet, “Why Central Labor Unions Sliould be a Part 
of tlie American Federation of I.abor,” and then providing how it should be done, 
and then how to form a central body. 

(Tile leaflet referred to, entitled “Why Central I.alior Unions .Should be a 
Part of tlie American Federation of T.abor,’’ by Frnidj Morrison and Samuel 
Gompers. published by tlie American Federation of Labor, Washington. D. C., 
without dale, was sulunitted in print'd form.) 

I have also a leaflet entitled “ 'rtie American Federation of laitior.” whicli is 
of a similar import. 

(Tile leaflet referred to, entitled “The American Ferleratlon of Labor,” by the 
Organizing liureau of tlie Amerii'an Fisleratlon of Labor, published without 
date, was sutmiltted in printed form.) 

Then 1 have a leallet entitled “Labor Omnia Vincit, American Federation of 
Labor,” addressed to all wage workers of America. 

(Tlie leallet referred to entitled “ l.abor Omnia Vincit, American Federation 
of Labor,” by Samuel Gomia'rs ami Frank Morrison, and published by tlie 
A. P. of L., at Washington, I>. C.. without date, was submitted in printeil 
form.) 

I will read the first paragraiih only: “It is now generally admitted by all 
really educated and honest men that a thorough organization of the entire 
working class, to render employment and the means of subsistence less jire- 
carious by securing an eiiiiitalile share of the fruits of their toil, is the most 
vital necessity of the present day.” 

And then it proceeds to urge organization all the way tlirougli—let me read 
this: “ We unhestltatingiy declare the organization of the working people by the 
working people for the working peojile—that Is, the trade-unions.” 

I have here a leaflet entitled “Amerlcnn Federation of Ijibor endeavors to 
tinlte all classes of wage workers under one head through their several organiza¬ 
tions to the end,” etc., tlie ends being staterl. 

(The leaflet referred to entltUsl “ The American Fetleratiou of I-abor en¬ 
deavors to unite all classes of wage workers under one head,” etc., by Samuel 
Oompers and Frank Morrison, published by the A. ic. of L., at Washington, 
D. O., without date, was submitted in printed form.) 

Here I have another pamphlet which is entitleil “Hail to Labor! Organize 
and Stand Together,” a quotation from Wendell Phillips. “ Wiseacre findings; 
candid tlioughts of experlenci'd men on the trade-union,” and then a quotation 
on the title-page: 

“ Thank God we have a system of labor where there can be a strike. AVhat- 
ever Hie pre.saure there is a point where the workingman may stop.” 

That being a quotation from President I.incoln in a speech at Hartford, 
Conn., in 18W, referring to the New England shoeworkers’ great strike. 

(The leaflet referreil to entltletl “ Hall to Labor! Organize and Stand To¬ 
gether,” published by the American Federation of I.abor, at Washington, D. C., 
without date, was submlttcfl in printed form.) 

Comml-ssioner Weinstock. If I may interject at this point, ns I recall it— 

I really do not remember who the witness was—a Iwitness raised the point 
that the attitude of the American Federation of laibor toward the nonunionist 
was—do you remember the words used, the quotation that you gave us a little 
while ago? 

Mr. Gompeks. A witness was asked, “ What is the attitude of organized 
labor toward the nonunionists?” He was quoted by someone in my hearing 
before this commission as having answered, “ One of uncompromising hostility.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. The spirit in which I understood that to be, Mr. 
Oompers, was not that the American Federation of Labor, for example, did not 
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make every possible effort to unionize; that that was not the attitude of the 
man who unionized, but I gutheretl from the tone and spirit In which it was 
said that he meant that that was the attitude of organizes! labor against llie 
man who did not organize or would not organize. I did not understand him to 
bring a charge against th.e association that it was not nniking efforts to do 
missionary work, that It was not trying to increase Us mendtershlii. This, of 
course, all goes on to show that the efforts of the American Federation of 
laibor are along the lines of dmng missionary w<a k, and hroadenlng Its u.seful- 
ness; but his criticism, as I understand it, was not along those lines. 

Mr. Gompees. I may say that pisiple do not undertake to bring others within 
their fold for whom they have an uneomitroinlsing hostility. If 1 may. 1 <’an 
conclude with this part in a few minutes and then tak(> ui) that feature. 

tloiumissioner Weinstock. Very well. 

Mr. Gompeks. I have here in my hand a coity of the AmiTiean h'ederathai of 
laibor Weekly News Letter of Patunlay, February 1, H)i;i, and another copy 
of the same publication of February 8, lOlIl. You will observe that they eiai- 
tain circulars issued by the .Vmerican Federation of Labor otlicials ami ta inted 
in Kngllsh and about 10 other languages. 

(The letters above referred to entitled “American Federation of Labor Wbs'kly 
News Letter,” by Kamnel Gompers ami Frank Morrison, i>ubli.sbed by the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor at Washington, U. G., and dated Feb. 1. lilUt, and 
Feb. 8, lOl.'l. respectively, were submitted In ])rinted form.) 

It Is an effort to organize the emiiloyees of the tinitml States Steel 
Gorporatlon. I have here documents which are too haig to read. In view of 
the very brief time that the cmninkssion has at Its disposal, but they are letters 
.sent to my oHice during the period of lOKi, when we were' undertaking to organ¬ 
ize the working fstople, and 1 should stiy Ibis, that we had made many efforts 
before and failed, but we ha<l Information fnun a few of (he workers that the 
imiHisitions and tyranny had become .so Irksome that the men wanteil some 
o|iiKirtunity to organize In order that they might protest In some way, and we 
wait our organizer In there. These documents, these letters, ami some mnvs- 
paper clippings dksclose the work of the stt'cl corporation, the United .States 
Ste<d Gorporntlon, of its own—its own men, giingsiers, .sluggers, dete<'ttves, 
strike breakers. In cahmrts with Ihe ollleers preventing the men having the 
opiH)rtunlty to come to the meeting- That system of espionage, by which men 
tlnit were known to come to tlie meellng were reported to tlie company ami dis¬ 
charged, find In one instance simply brought about a strike or revolt of them. 
The halls In the towns were all of them hired by the corjroratlon so that no 
meeting could be held, they could not meet In the oiien. The wives of some of 
the men who could not attend the meeting went to (lie meeting to Inform tlieir 
husbands, and the husbands were discliarged because their wives went to (he 
meeting. Men were slugged and beaten up, and one of them, .1. T. 1‘lerce, an 
organizer, who we sent In there to work and never violated a law In his life, 
was slugged and beaten by the corporation thug men to such an extent that ho 
was taken to th<' hospital, and In about seven weeks died from the result of his 
injuries. In 1910, Mr. Kallard, an attorney of Gary, Ind., now of Ghieago, and 
the former attorney general of Oldo, Frank Monett, we had the evidence ob¬ 
tained and collated of the depredation of tlie United States Steel Corporation, 
and presented It to the President of the United States, Mr. Taft, and the pre¬ 
sentation Is “ Statement of evidence in suppvirt of petition and clmrges presented 
to President of the United States against the United States Steel Corporation 
by the American Feileration of Labor." It was directly presented to the Presi¬ 
dent and was presented by him to the Hon. George W. Wlckersham, Attorney 
General, Washington, I). C., March 22, 1910. We were In hopes that the De¬ 
partment of Justice would begin proceedings iippn tlie statement and the evi¬ 
dence, but It did not. 

(Pamphlet with the foregoing title submitted In prlntetl form.) 

Realizing that the opportunity for the American worktnen to protect even the 
standard of life now obtaining could only be raalntalnerl if tliere were some 
means by which the Immigration which Is practically unrestrlcteil Immigration 
would be a bit more restricted and regulated, and to afford the opportunity for 
the betterment of the men employed by (he United States Steel Corporation 
and similar corporations, because they had been for years carrying on advertis¬ 
ing and stimulating immigration—advertising for Immigrants and sending their 
agents In concert with the shipping company—we met to secure a bill that 
would restrict and limit Immigration. The bill was Intrialueed and pas.seil by 
Congress. This Is the Weekly News Letter, containing the bill and speech by 
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Hr. Burnett, a discussion of the subject, the votes on the roll call of the House, 
and several other matters In connection with that subject. 

(Witness submits American Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter of 


Mr. (JoMPEBS. This Is a copy of the American Federation of Labor Weekly 
News Letter of January 31, 1915, containing an exposO which I made of those 
who were really behind the opposition and who were financing the campaign 
for the defeat of that bill. 


(Copy of the foregoing newspaper submitted by witness.) 

And they sUowckI that the shipping Interests, the steel and mining cor- 
portiiUon-s, were behind It and linanced the opi)osltlon. This Is a reprint 
of the document which I have In the ofllce of the American Federation of 
Lalmr and which. If desired, can be submltte<l to the commission for verifica¬ 
tion. I have the corresiKUidencc with the president and other olficers of the 
National I.lberal Inmiigratlon League and the officers of the shipping com¬ 
panies and the payment of money by the shipping companies to finance the work 
of the National Liberal Inmiigratlon League, the contribution made by the 
United States Steel Corporation and other coal companies to defeat this leg¬ 
islation. 


(Witness at this point submitted a copy of the American B'etleratlonlst for 
July, 1912.) 

Coming to the question of whether or not the trade-unionists have an 
uncompromising attitude toward nonunionists, which Commissioner Weinstock 
has suggested, as a mutter of fact, there are no such creatures In the 
country. There are no such workers. When workers do not organize It Is 
due either to their own Ignorance of what the purpose we aim to accomplish is 
or what organization alms to accomplish, or they believe the.v can curry favor 
with the employer or foreman or are coerced against organization. If any one 
group of workers, employed anywliere and In any occupation at any time, mani¬ 
fest a disposition to make a protest against the conditions Imposed upon them 
by their employers, tliey know' where to come. They don’t go to the employer’s 
office, they don’t go to the attorney for the National Erectors’ Association, and 
they don’t go to Davenport. Tliey come to us. They know Intuitively who are 
their friends. They come to us or they send for us, and we go to them, day or 
night—no night too dark or day too holy. 

If you want proof of that, go to the miners In the bituminous regions, who 
now stand erect as men are and organized; who organized them, and who stood 
for them, and who fought for them, and who pleaded their cause while they 
were nonunloulsis, and they will tell you that it was the trade-unionists. Go 
to the sweatshop Industries In and around New York and Boston and St. 
Louts—the unorganized sweatshop workers—and ask them w'hether or not the 
trade-unionists have manifested an attitude of uncompromising hostility toward 
tliem or any hostility at all. It is rather a recognition of the fundamental 
principle that It la the mission of the organized worker to see to it that the 
unorganized are organized. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I am very sorry to limit your time, Mr. Oompers, but we 
were compelled to agree on an hour for adjournment, and It Is about a half 
hour away. 

Mr. OoMPKlis. May I have five minutes more? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes, sir. I let It run 15 minutes, and did not want to 
Interrupt you, but now we have got to close up. 

Mr. Gompkus. I realize your condition, and I can not tell you, Mr. Chairman 
and Commissioners, how grateful 1 am for the opportunity. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Y’ou may have five minutes to close. 

Mr. Gompkbs. I Just want to call your attention; I must hurry along. I have 
here the circular Issueil by the American B'ederation of i.abor in regard to the 
McNamara fund. We believed those men Innocent. So long as we believed 
them innocent, we believed that a grave outrage had been committed against 
them, and the rank and file took that view, and I venture to say eight or nine 
tenths of the American people believed that; but at the time w’hen they pleaded 
guilty we had nothing to do, nothing else to do, but to believe them again, that 
they were guilty. We raised the funds, becau.se the American workers and sym¬ 
pathizers contrlbuterl. Not only workingmen, but many others. And let me say, 
the American Ifederatlon of Labor, as such, did not collect that money. A con¬ 
ference was held at Indianapolis, to which I was called, to create a defense- 
fund committee, of which I, because I was president of the American Federation 
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of Labor, or because they had some confidence in me, was made clialnnan, ni\d 
Frank Morrison, because they had confiilence in liiin, was made si>cretary of tlie 
defense-fund committee, and tliat defense-fund eonnnitlw raised tliat fund, with 
the assistance of all others, and I may say lids, tlial Mr. Morrl.son ns s<‘irefary 
of the American Ifederatlon of I.nhor, was simnnoned to aiii»ear la-fore I lie 
Federal grand jury In Indianapolis, and every liook and .scrap of pa|a-r (hat 
could be wanted, and some he had bronglit widcli was not asked for, every scra|i 
of paper, every book, every memorandiiri', were lironght there before tlie grand 
jury and subjected to Investigation by expert nci-onnlanls and tlie I’nited Slates 
district attorney, and not a tiling—not a tiling was I'oniid that rellectisl uihiii 
organized labor; not a thing that rellected upon any one of us. 

As a matter of fact, they pulilicly declared tlicre was nothing that held us, 
that connected ils in any way, tlioiigh it is a fact Unit we raised tliis money. It 
was the second time in tlie history of the .Vniericaii Federntion of Labor wliere 
we raised great amounts of money. One was during the aiilhraclte coal strike, 
wlien we raised large sums of money, because tlie lieart and conscience of tlie 
jMsiple had l)(‘en toucliMl, ns well as of the tinion workers, ini'inhers of the union, 
of the federation, and In tin' McNamara I’ase, I did not believe, and lliose Unit 
were working with me did not believe, Unit It could lie in the liuinan lieart to do 
and commit the crimes with which tliese men were chargtsl, and tlie iminner of 
their being taken away from tbelr homes to (California convinced every one of 
us--say tliat we were mistaken- Imt it convinced us at any rate for the time 
being Unit it was a crime of which tills villainous detective Itiirns was guilty 
and tlie chief concocter. If you want to liave any proof of this, togetlier with 
his cliaracteristics, read the letter of Attorney (ieneral Wickersham to 1‘resi- 
dent Taft, upon which l‘resldent Taft iiardotied tlie men who were convicted in 
Oregon for the so-called vvooil and land scandals. Head that letter. I have a 
copy of it here; I piildislied it in tlie .luly. 1!)12, Federiitionist; here it Is, .Inly, 
1!)12; page .'"•."T of the July, 1!U2. .\nierlcan Federiitionist—“lietective liiirns 
Fnmnsked.” If iiiililishing that letter from Attorney (!(«i>riil Wickersham to 
President Taft was libelous, no doidd .Mr. Burns would have prosecuteit me, 
because he wanted me aliove any man in tin; country. 

I hav<‘ challenged liini and dclled liiin. Tlicre is notiilng about this of which 
tlie organized-lalior inoveimmt niH'ds to have an.v apprelamsion. 

Just one word, ami I am Uiroiigh. I realize 1 liavo gone beyond the five 
nilniites alreail.v. I just want to take cognizance of this one condition of 
(kiloriido. Tiiore have lieen consideralile dlversi' views exiiressed as to con¬ 
ditions there. 

I am not going into tlie merits of It at all, but I just want to eall your atten¬ 
tion to this fact, tliat in (Colorado there was political democracy, hut industrial 
servitude, and (hough we may have established democracy in religion as well ns 
in the political affairs of our country, the industrial and economic dominates llie 
political and the religious democracy. 

What is needed is the exercise of the economic imivvvw of the working people 
that can compel religious tolerance and the enforcement of the fundamental 
principles of political democracy. 

Until the working peo))le exercise (heir economic power, so long will religious 
freedom and political evpiallty be a mockery. 

(Ihalrman Wvi,.sit. Tliat is all. Thank you, .Mr. (iompers. 

Doctor McKelway, I understood you had some statement you desired to make. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. A. J. M’KELWAY—Becalled. 

Dr. McKelway. Mr. Fbairman, I ordinarily would not lake up the time of 
this commission to attempt to reply to Mr. Clark in his attack of yesterday, hut 
I want this to be borne in mind, that our National Child Labor Coininisslon 
Is the oidy organization in this country that Is solely organized for the pur¬ 
pose of securing legislation for the protection of working children, and any 
attack made upon the credibility of its employees or agents injures our work 
to that extent, and it is immediately quoted in papers hostile to our cause 
and finally does harm to the children, and that is my sole reason for taking 
up this matter at all. 

Mr. Clark said I testified that a large number of employees In tlie southern 
cotton mills. Including 1,08.5 adults, were making less than $2 fier week. My 
testimony In regard to that mutter is found at page 211 of my former testi¬ 
mony. Mr. Clark totally misapprehended the puriiose of my statement abo.ut 
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the wngps. It was not to give the wages of adults, but to give a comparison 
between the wages of adults and the wages of children. I testllle*! that 251 
children under 12 years of age earned less than $2 per week; 731 children of 
12 and 1.3 earned less than $2 per week; 1,700 workers from 14 to 20 years 
of age who earned less than $2 per week; and only 1,085 operatives 21 years 
of age and over who earrietl less than $2 per week. There were more girls 
from 18 to 20 years of age earning less than .$2 per week than there were girls 
of from 14 to 15 earning less than .$2 per week. There were 1,733 children 
under 10 who made from .^2 to $3 per week, and almost an equal number, 
1,712 workers, 10 and over, who earned the same wages. 

The whole purimse of that was to show that child labor reduced wages to 
the child standard; but I started out by saying the wages of children In cotton 
mills was comparatively hlgli. He said that I could have taken data from the 
1914 rPi)ort of the Bureau of Labor; I supiwse be meant the bureau report of 
North Carolina. 

Now. the wages are given out by the cotton maimfactttrers In a perfunctory 
way; the president of a comj.any gets a laspiest for a statement, and he asks 
one of bis men—bis sniieiintendent or manager—to )imke it out. 1 do not 
regard that as good statistics. 

lid says 1 wmit back- to tbe 1908 report. This 1!H),8 report is the only one 
of the kind in exi.st(‘nce where a coniitarlson is ma<le between the wages of 
<‘hildren an<l tla* wages of adults. Ih* says this report was prepared under ray 
friend, I,ubor Commissioner Neill, and that it had been often sjiid that I, Br. 
McKelway, had a considerable Inlluence in the compilation of that report. I 
suppose I ought to ftvl tlatteriid that I could influence a (lovernment oHicial 
to do that. There are a good many hallucinations about my intluence, but I 
never .saw a line of the report when it was being prepared. Senator Bev¬ 
eridge showed me a copy of it in manuscript form, which I glanced tit, but had 
nothing to do with the preparation of It. 

I went back seve*yi*ars and obtaiiusl those i)hotographs, which will be good 
a thousand years from now. He says I went t)ack 15 years to get illiteracy 
figures. Thi' statistics fm- Illiteracy us shown by the census of 1910 have not 
IxH'n publl.shed, but I called at the Census Ofliee since I testitk'd before and 
found they had not been given, and so tho.se I gave wert' the last on the subject. 

Tbe lt)13 statistics given in the report of the Bureau of Labor of North 
Carolina are not worth the imper they are written on. There Is a careful 
analysis of It given by one of the professors in the university showing that 
is a fact, but the reisn-t shows .some astonishing statistics its to illiteracy of the 
cotton mill ps'ople. 

He said I complained in iny evidence that the southern cotton manufacturers 
do not welcome the representatives of the National Child I.ahor Committee to 
their mills. I said the three large Interests were hostile; and tlam hfe quotes 
from Homer Folks. He went on to say that child-labor exploiters might expect 
to be misrepresented, like some of his friends, and that many false statistics 
were publisheil about that. 

He put in another reference to Mr. Folks, and queu'd a statement that he 
was a salaried agent of the National Child I.abor Commission. Mr. Folks has 
never drawn one dollar from the commission, of course. He refers to us as a 
band of parasites and grafters, and that experience has shown that we take 
advantage of every courtesy to misrepresent and falsify conditions. I would 
like to put Itito the rtx'ord Just who the board of trustees are. The three hon¬ 
orary members are Wooilrow Wilson, W. H. Taft, and Theo<lore Roosevelt. 
The board of trustees Is composed of Felix Adler (<'balrman), Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander. Francis 0. Ctiffey, Edwaird T. Devine, Homer 
Folks, William B. Harmon, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Adolph Lewlsohn, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, V. Kverlt Macy, Charles P. Neill, Isaac N. Sellgman, Lillian 
D. Wald, Paul M. Warburg, Stephen S. Wise, and John H. Wood. And I find 
among the names of our advisory committee that of Mr. John R. Commons, 
of this commission, and I hope you will advise him not to associate any more 
with these “grafters.” 

He says, “ 1 do not know who pays Dr. McKelway and his associates; .some 
think that It is the Rockefeller Fotindatlon. If such information could be ob¬ 
tained, It would be very Interesting.” 

It would be interesting. We have never received a dollar from the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, though I think we could use It wisely. I think we would 
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n»ke 14 years the age limit for the employment of boys In the mines of Colo¬ 
rado, as some States have it. 

1 remember, a few years ago, when I went to New Mexico, soon after I got 
to Santa Fe there was a dust explosion In the mills of Trlnhlad in which 60 
I)eople were killed. A man from Trinidad told me that the cause of the explo¬ 
sion was a boy striking a match to light a cigarette, and he said they had ht'en 
trying to get 16 years llxed as the age limit for hoys tliat worked In'the mines, 
because a hoy under that age Is a menace to I lie wliole mass of ndtiers. 

Here Is a little personal matter he refers to. which, I suppose, I ought to 
take up. He says I made an attack on Mr. D. .V. Tianpkitis, laesiiletil of tlio 
High Shoals Co., ami he said that I had a \iolenl persmial grudge against Mr. 
Tompkins, and that was the rctison I altaclit'd him. Tins was t-ntlrofy Itiex- 
cusable on the part of Mr. Clark, because 1 did not metilion Mr. Tomiiklns’s 
name. I met Mr. Tompkins lost summer in tlie mountains, and lie asked me to 
come and see him at his house; and If I liad known il was tlie hist time 1 was 
going to see him I would have done so. Our relations were very tilcasatil. 

I have a lot of photograiilis and will hav(> to pass tlietn uii to tlie cotiunlsslon 
to decide how young those two smallest cliildren iti tlmt group are. 

The story about that is that lliese two children wen* said to lie 6 and 7 years 
of age by the testimony of tlieir grandmotlier. Tlie manufacturer had tpilte a 
row about It and .said the old lady was fcclile-niinded and did not know tlie 
facts; but when otir agent took tlie mailer tip lie found t'roni tlie mother that 
they were 8 and It) years of age. Tlicy wen' both at work in the milks, but 
only one of them was on tlie pay r<dl; we lia%e atlitlaxils to suii|iorl our state¬ 
ments. 

He ipiotes in his testimony from a stalemi'iit of welfare work, In an address 
delivered before the manufacturers’ committee of tlie North (Carolina legislature 
by Mr. W. B. I..vnch, manager of tlie dciiartment of welfare. 

Ho also filed a statement taken from an interview ptilillshed In the New York 
.\merlcnn. which I had forgotten about since last year. 

Mr. Cliairman, I would like to say Hint otir organization is one of the most 
important in America of this kind. 

I have here the annual report we filed last year, showing 78 dontirs giving 
Slfi.OOO a year; 487 sustaining members who give over .‘f2.7, and some con- 
trihiiting memiiers who give .$7 ,iKKI, and associate memliers who are llie largest 
contributors. f>ur budget Is about $68,0(K) a yi'iir, and we have ahotit 86,000 
contributing members scattered through every Klale in the TTnion. 

(Printed pamplilet submitted, entitled "Tenlli Aniiutil Report of tlie (h'neral 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee for the Fiscal Year Knding 
Sept. 30, 1914.” National Child Labor Committee (Inc.), 105 Fast Twenty- 
second Street, New York City.) 

I want to put into the record some statistics prepared by Mr. Swift, allowing 
llie difference between school attendance. 

(See McKelway Kxlilhit No. 5.) 

And In answer to sometliing put in tlie record yesterday 1 want to put In this 
address of Mr. (tlark, “A Demand for a Stiuare Deal.” 

(PrlnttHl pamplilet of the ftiregolng title, by David Clark, editor of the South¬ 
ern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.. submitted by witness.) 

Chairman 'Wai.sh. That is all, Doctor, you may be excused. 


STATEMENT OF ME. H. E. HILLARD. 


Chairman Wai.sh. I have been asked to rettd into the record, and 1 will do It 
now, some corresiiondence between this connnlSHlon anti the United States 
Coal Co. 

The following Inquiry was sent out; 


Dnitbd STATfts Coat, Co.. 


May L% 1915. 


Citizens’ Uuildiny, Clereimiil, Ohio. 

GENTf-EMEx; I am directed by the commission to forward to you tlie type¬ 
written transcript of the testimony given before tills commission at Its public 
hearing on May 11, 1915, by .Joseph Kobylak, of Dlllonvale, Ohio, anil to Invite 
any statement you have to make by way of comment or reply thereto. 

I am Inclosing herewith the transcrljit of the testimony, which you will find 
In the Inclosed booklet, starting at page 2,53. 

Please let ns have your reply within the next few days, acknowleilging receipt 
of this communication and returning the Inclosed typewritten transcript of testi¬ 
mony, stating any remarks you may desire to submit. 

Very truly, yours, Redmond S. Bkennan. 
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To which Mr. Breunan received the following reply: 


The United States Coai, Co., 

,, Cleveland, Ohio, May 25, 1915. 

Mr. Kedmond S. Brennan, 

United Statee Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 


I>EAR Sir: In reply to yours of May 13, inclosing a transcript of testimony 
given by .loseph Kobyink, I have carefully rend the testimony of Mr. Kohylak 
ns glv(‘n to the commission. I am unable to certify the statements of Mr. 
Kobylak, except the one that he has been arrested many times by the authori¬ 
ties of the State of Ohio. In the last few years Mr. Kobyink has been known 
to us as an agitator of the most vicious character, and was sometime past In 
the employ of our company. During the term of his employment our company 
was tillable, moat of the time, to operate Its business where he was located. 
Mr. Kohylak liecame such a nuisance In the community that the authorities. 
In rt'spon.se to public sentiment, have had Mr. Kobylak In ,1all many times. As 
to his being arrested for treason, that was an act of the State of Ohio against 
Mr. Kobylak, and I know of no coal operator who had anything to do with It, 
or were called upon by the State to make any aftidavlts against him. 

As a miner, Mr. Kohylak, to my mind, has not worked Inside the mines or 
produced a pound of coid for some years, and has been able to support himself 
entirely by agitation, and gets his support by contributions from the men who 
did work. 

I do not think that Mr. Kobyink represents the miners of the district In 
which our mines are located nor of the State of Ohio. 

I am Inclosing a copy of an editorial In the Steubenville (Ohio) Gazette, 
with reference to Kobylak being before your commission. Under separate cover 
I am returning to you the transcript sent me. 

Yours, very truly. 


H. E. Hillard. 


The following Is the editorial: 

" Kobylak, the Dlllonvale 1. W. W. anarchist who spent some time In 
Steubenville jail has been ventilating himself before the Industrial Relations 
Committee. If this pestiferous Individual had his just ‘ rights ’ he would now 
he .serving time la the Ohio Penitentiary for Inciting to riot, or In a national 
penitentiary for treason. Meanwhile, according to the action of the mine 
workers on Wodnesda.v, he will have to eilher get out of their union or cease 
to be an I. W. W., and maybe that will stop his power for disturbance In this 
part of the country.—Steubenville Gazette, AVednesday, May 12, 1915.” 

STATEMENT OP JITDGE B. M. WANAMAKEE. 

Chairman AValsh. I now read Into the record, by request, a letter from 
R. M. AVanamaker, Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio, as follows: 

“ To my mind the most serious blow that the working world has sustained 
for many a year Is the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States In the case of Coppage v. The State of Kansas. AA^e had the same ques¬ 
tion up In Ohio under an Identical statute. The majority, of course, followed 
the Supreme Court, but I prepared a dissenting opinion, a copy of which I am 
forwarding you under separate cover. Along legal llne.s, you may also be 
Interested In knowing that I prepared two articles for the Saturday Evening 
Post, published September 19 and 26, entitled ‘The man on the bench.’ It 
was my chief purpose In these articles to hold the ‘man on the tench’ 
entirely responsible for the kind of law administered and the manner In which 
It was administered, with all Its delay, technicality, and expense. 

‘‘ Permit me to call your especial attention to Article III, section 2, of the 
Constitution of the United States, defining the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Supreme Court: 

‘‘ ‘ in all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those In which a State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction. IN ALL THE OTHER CASES BEFORE MENTIONED 
THE SUPREME COURT SHALL HAA’E APPET.LATE JURISDICTION, 
BOTH AS TO LAAV AND PACT. AYITH SUCH EXCEPTIONS AND UNDER 
SUCH REGULATIONS AS THE CONGRESS SHALL MAKE.’ 

‘‘The capitalized portion of this quotation suggests the question ns to 
whether or not In passing upon the constitutionality or unconstltutlonallty of 
State and Federal statutes there should not be certain regulations Imposed 
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upon the Federal Supreme Court whereby ii mere majority should not he 
allowed to declare State and Federal nets contrary to the Federal Consti¬ 
tution, ns In the Coppage case. Courts universally hohl Hint before any such 
statute may be deelaretl uneonstitutloniil It shall he clearly so, and the Su¬ 
preme Court of the Tlnltetl States has again and again held that It must he 
unconstitutional beyond all rea.sonahle doubt. Now. how can a statute he 
held to be clearly In conflict with the Ftslend Con.stltutlon when live or sl.v 
jmlges hold that it Is unconstitutional, and four la- three, res|M>c( Ively, hohl 
that it is not unconstitutional? We ha\e a provision In our Ohio Comstl- 
tutlon which, in certain cases, requires the <'oncurren<e of all tin' jmlges save 
one (we have seven judges) to hold an act unciaistitulionai. 

“ It seems to me that in this enlightened age, when, in the ex(>rtlon of whole¬ 
some and progressive ixtllce power, State legisl.dures and Federal Congress 
are endeavoring to elevate the condition of men, provide aildllloiml safeguards 
for their health, their life and liinh, etc., such leglslalion should lx- further pro¬ 
tected hy iireventing sititrena' courts from tiullifylng the same with the recldess 
abandon heretofore Indulged. 

“The above section of the FtHleral Constitution unqttesllonahly provides 
ample power for the Congress of the X'nited Sttites to place sttch limitation tipon 
tlie Supreme Court, for all tiu'se questions arise unih'r their appellate Juris¬ 
diction.” 

Atid I also read In evidence in connection with that letter tlie dissetitlng 
opinion of .Judge it. M. Wanntnaker and read tills portion (hereof: 

“Too many judges know as nieti what (hey refuse to know as judges. It is 
a matter of common knowledge, of whlclt all courts should take judicial notice, 
that (iiere la cotisitint conllict in some sections of tiie imlustrial world hetween 
capital and labor; tio matter what the cause, whether it he had leadersliiii and 
advice on the ]iart of lalior, or hinl leadi'rsliiii and advice on (he part of capital, 
or both. Those conflicts are of sncli fri'quent occurrence and at times so 
serious in their nature us to shake I he vers fonndations of iiopular government. 
We can not forget tlie Hotnestetid strike of hStri. (he t'liicago railroad strike 
of 1S!)4, the great anthracite coal strike of (lie Colorado fuel and Iron 

strike of 1914, and tnany otliers might he named, as showing liow the staliillty 
and security of the very foumhilions of government tin" seriously menaced. 

“Can it be said that a Slate legisialure having tlie.se indtislrlal conditions 
In mind might not legislate in a manner to reilnce or minimize the conflict hts 
tween capital orgatiiztsl on tlie one side tind labor organized on the other hy 
dctiylng to either the riglit to dt'stroy the other? Indeetl. what can lie more 
important than domestic peace and safely? 

“The Bhithers so recognized It in the preamble of tlie Ftslernl Constitution, 
in which they announced that one of Lite great purposes of government was 
‘ to Insure domestic tranquillity ’ and evidently the I.eglslature of Kansas, as 
well ns Ohio, whose motives can not he questioned In tin' enuctmi'nt of this 
legislation, may have their acts fairly reconciled with this high imriiose of 
preserving domestic tranquillity by iireventing the exercise of coercion hy 
the employer upon the eniployre, 

“ Suppose tlie Legislature of Kansas, or of Ohio, had passed an act providing 
that ■ no employer by hiniself or Ids agent shall coerce any of ids employees Inlo 
voting any ticket, or for any ofllcer that he desires to vote for’ or ‘lliat no 
employer by himself or his agent shall coerce any employee into joining or 
attending any church or lodge’ or providing that ‘no employer hy himself or 
his agent shall coerce any employee into htiylng at the company's store,’ would It 
he seriously contended that such statutes were In violation of the lllierty of con¬ 
tract, even as construed by tlio.se courts thtit have .seemed more eager to pro- 
tpet property rights than jiersonal rights? 

“Again the opinion says: 

“‘Can it be doubted that a lahor organization—a voluntary association of 
workingmen—lias the inlierent and constitutional right to deny membership to 
any man who will not agree that during such meinhersidp he will not accept 
or retain employment in company with nonunion men? Or that a union man 
has the constitutional rigid to decline proffered eiVipIoyment unless the eniiiloyer 
will agree not to employ any nonunion men? (In all cases we refer, of course, 
to agreements made voluntarily, and without coercion or duress, as IsUween 
the parties.)’ 

“Again we see the insidious and stralneii effort to get aw'ay from the ‘ co¬ 
ercion ’ of the statute. 
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“The Illustration Is not apropos or analogous. In order to be so you must 
a<l<l the element of coerolon. You would then have an Instance of where an em¬ 
ployee was using coercion to Induce a nonunion man to join the labor union or 
to quit the employment. You would then have the same coercion by employee 
as Is prohibited by the statute to the employer. t'csTclon upon the part of 
one should be as unlawful as coercion upon the part of the other. 

“ This coercion Is In the nature of a secondary boycott. Employers for years 
have sought, ami tlnally obtained, the support of courts In enjoining what Is 
known ns the ‘ secondary boycott ’ upon business. In effect, this is a ‘ .second¬ 
ary boycott ’ upon Initor for It Is dlrecte<l not against the individual employee 
hut against the labor union. 

"This opinion goes mnch further, and Is much more drastic, than anything 
heretofore pronounced by a court, or even demanded by the Nalion,'il Association 
of Manufacturers, of which .Tohn Kirby, jr,, la president, as appears from their 
fundamental principles touching labor unirais. The.se planks are as follows: 

‘“1. Fair dealing Is the fundamental and basic principle upon which relations 
between employees and emi)loyors should rest. 

“ ‘ H, The National Association of Manufacturers Is not opposed to organisa¬ 
tions of labor as such, hut It is unalterably oi)po,s<sl to boycolls, blacklists, and 
other Illegal acts of interferenco with tlie personal liberty of employer or 
em[)loyee. 

‘“■3. No person sbonld be refused employment or in any way discriminated 
against on account of membership or nonmembership in any labor organization,’ 
etc. 

“ q'here Is a subsianlial and w«‘ll-groun(l«al imhllc opinion that courts of last 
re.sort, and particularly the Federal courhs, are too eager to nullify remedial 
and regulatory legislation enacte<l by Slate legislatures under their police 
power in the interest of the public ja'ace, safety, life, limb, health, and morals. 
The law Is not a mummy nor a straiglitjacket. It is presumably a live, elastic 
thing, ad.iusting it.self to the changed and changing conditions of our social, 
political, industrial, and commercial life. It must of necessity, therefore, be a 
growlh, an evolution, keeping (lace witli the advancement of our tweiitlelh 
century civilization. 

“Tills attitude of our courts toward the legislative exercise of police power 
by the States. In matters that are purely Slate affairs, has caused a siihstaiitlal 
loss of public confidence in courts that is too taitent to he denied. While courts 
are unanimous in holding that such statutes should not he declared unconstitu¬ 
tional unless there is an ‘ otivioiis repugnance ’ between the statute and the 
(tonstltution, or unless the statute is uiicoiistltutional ‘beyond all reasonable 
doubt ’: yet an analysis of too nian.v decisions of our courts would se<*m to indi¬ 
cate that the slid ale was declared unconstitutional, not upon such clear con¬ 
flict, but upon some whim, caprice, or predilection of the court rather than by 
sound reason or thi' laws of logic. 

“The decision In the floppage case Is peculiarly unfortunate, not only bwause 
It nullities the Kansas statute and the Ohio statute, but in a largo number of 
other States similar statutes that have been In force for years are also nul¬ 
lified. 

“ Millions of workingmen and working women, and even working children, 
not only those who are now members of some labor organization, local. State, or 
national, but those who may hereafter desire to become such, are all most inti¬ 
mately, seriously, and prejudicially affectod by this decision. 

“In tlie hope that the law made by the Supreme Court of the Unite<l States 
In this case may not become the fixed and aettlorl policy of our courts, but that 
the same may In due course be reversed and labor be given its equal rights with 
capital, this dissenting opinion Is respectfully submitted. 

“ It would be Impossible to Indorse too favorably the very able dissenting 
opinions of Justices Day, Holmes, and Hughes.” 

This case was the case of William H. Jackson, chief of police of Cincinnati, 
against Saul Berger; dissenting opinion by Judge R. M. Wanamaker. 

ADDITIORAI STATEUENT OF KK. THEOSOSE SCHEOEDEK. 

My name is Themlore Schroeder, I reside In New York City, and I am a 
lawyer nitbout i>aying clients. For the greater part of the past 13 years I have 
devotc<1 my time to the constitutional, legal, and s<H'lal aspects of the problem 
of freedom of speech and of the press. 
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l^'lwpoae* ot the Free Speech League, ns stated In its articles of lDror|K)m- 

"The principal object for which said corporation is formed is as follows, 
nam^, by all lawful means to promote such judicial construction of tlie 
OoDStltutioa of the United States and of the several States and of the statutes 
passed In conformity therewltli as will secure to every person the greatest 
liberty consistent with the equal liberty of all others and especialiy to preclude 
the punishment of any mere psychological olTense, and to that eml, by all lawful 
means to oppose every form of governmental c«>nsorship of any methods for the 
expression, communication, or transmission of Ideas either by use of previous 
inhibition or subsequent punishment; and to promote such legislative enact¬ 
ments and constitutional amendments, State and national, ns will secure these 
ends.” 

In addition to this I have had a great opportunity of knowing the sentiments 
of various classes of radical agitators with whom 1 have come In contact 
because of my work for freedom of speech, and also by frequent attendanci* ns 
•a lecturer and In the nndieuce ot radical clubs composed of Soi ialists, Anarch¬ 
ists, Single Taxers, settlement workers, and other social upllfters. 

I assume that, prluiiirily, I am to siM-ak upon the problem of freedom of 
speech and assembly ns those may relate to the agitator who concerns himself 
with economic and industrial problems. My Immediate puristse will be to fitr- 
nish Illustrations of the various means by which the agitator is being sup- 
jtressed and to give stich Information as I can as to the attitude of the agitator 
and workingman toward the courts, and to Indicate how far judicial lawless¬ 
ness, and under the forms of law, may contribute to the popular unrest and 
distrust of courts. 

A OONSKBVATIVK t'oMPI.AINT AoAINST ( 'OVBTS. 

It may be worth while at the outset to tiuoie some i haracterlstlc attitudes 
toward the courts. The first opinion which I will offer Is a very brief one 
from .Tames C. Carter, for many yetirs the rocogtiized leader of the New York 
bar. These words wore uttereil in a lecture dellverwl at the Harvard Law 
School and suhsetiuently itubllshed in book form. Mr. Carter says: 

“ The written law is victorious on [laper and jtowerle.ss elsewhere. The 
Attorney General Is sensible of the fet'bleness of the command resting ujion him 
to enforce a law the enforcement of which would send a hundred of the most 
eminent cltlsiens to jail and throw the country into confusion.” (I,nw, Its 
Origin and Functions, p. 213.) 

Next, I am going to offer some opinions from agitators. Those opinions are 
not so remarkable In themselves, but are Important be<‘au.se of the clretim- 
stances under which they were utti'red and because of the fact that they have 
been many times republished since and seem to respond to a popular demand. 

The first of these opinions Is one expressed by Jack Whyte before the nairt 
In San Diego, Cal., when he was culled up for sentence resulting from his 
activities In the free-speech war which occurred In that city. Jack Whyte 
said: 

“ To HEl.t, WITH yOTJB COPBTB ! 

“ There are only a few words that 1 care to say, and this court will not nds- 
take them for a legal argument, for I am not aequalntetl with the phraseology 
of the bar nor the language common to the court room. 

“There are two points which I want to touch upon—the Indictment Itself 
and ^ misstatement of the prosecuting attorney. The Indictment rtmds: 
‘ The People of the State of California v. J. W. Whyte and others.’ It’s a 
hideous He. The people in this court room know that It Is a lie; the court 
itself knows that it is a lie. If the people of the State are to blame for this 
persecution, then the people are to blame for the murder of Michael Hoey and 
the assassination of Joseph Mikolasek. They are to blame and responsible for 
every bruise, every Insult and Injury Inflicted upon the members of the work¬ 
ing class by the vigilantes of this city. The people deny it, and have so em¬ 
phatically denied it that Gov. Johnson sent Harris Welnstock down here to 
make an investigation and clear the reputation of the people of the State of 
Oallfornln from the odor that you would attach to it. You cowards throw the 
blalne upon the people, but 1 know who is to blame, and I name them; It Is 
Spreekles and his partners In business, and this court Is the lackey and llck- 
^^ttle of that class, defending the property of that class against the advancing 
Borte of starving American workers. 

affilfl*— S-Doc.416.e4-l—volll - 51 
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“The prosecuting attorney In bis plea to the Jury accnsed me of a^ij^.on 
a public platform at a public meeting, ‘ To hell with the courts; we know wha4< 
Justice Is.’ He told a great truth when he lied, for If he had searched the 
innermost recesses of my mind he coujd have found that thought, never ex¬ 
pressed by me before, but which I express now. ‘To hell with your courts; 1 
know what Justice Is,' for I have sat in your court room day after day and 
have seen members of my class pass before this, the so-called bar of Justice. 
I have seen you. Judge Sloan, and others of your kind, send them to prison 
because they dared to Infringe upon the sacred rights of property. You have 
become blind and deaf to the rights of man to pursue life and happiness, and 
you have crushed those rights so that the sacred rights of property should be 
preserved. Then you tell me to respect the law. I don’t. I did violate the 
law, and I will violate every oue of your laws and still come before you and 
say, ‘To hell with the courts,’ because I believe that my right to live Is far 
more sacred than the sacred right of property that you and your kind so ably 
defend. 

“ 1 don’t tell you this with the expectation of getting Justice, but to show 
my contempt for the wliole machinery of law and Justice as represented by this 
and every other court. The prosecutor lied, but I will accept It as a truth 
and say again, so tliat you, Judge Sloan, may not be mistaken as to my atti¬ 
tude, ‘ To hell with your courts; I know what Justice is.’ ’’ 

The second opinion I wish to present is a speech made by Frank Tanenbaum 
before a court in the city of New York, where he was about to be sentencetl 
for a constructive disorderly conduct arising out of his connection with the 
disemployment agitation in New York City, which took place a little over a 
year ago. 

This speech was imbllshed from the court record In several radical periodi¬ 
cals. The following is the report which appeared in The Masses for May, 1914: 


“ Frank Tanenbaum’s Speech. 


“The Clesik. Frank Tanenbaum, what have you now to say why judgment 
should not be pronounced against you according to law? 

“The Defendant. I would like to make a .statement, I think. 

“ The Court. You are at liberty to make any statement you desire. 

“The Defendant. I suppo.se if I make a statement that the press to-morrow 
will say I wanted to make myself out a hero or a martyr. I don’t know who 
It was who said—some wtdl-known preacher—that so<'lety would forgive a 
man for mur<ler, theft, rape, or almo.st any crime except that of preaching a 
new gospel. That is my crime. There are in reality three distinct things I am 
accu^ of. 

“ One is unlawful assembly. I don’t know of any circumstance in the world’s 
history where the struggles of the slave class have appeared either legal or 
respectable or religious in the eyes of the master class. I am a member of the 
slave class. I am a member of the working class, and I know that our struggles 
to overcome our present condition are illegal In the eyes of the master class and 
its representatives. Of course, it was unlawful. I don’t doubt that. 

“Another very serious objection against me was that I answ'ered ‘ Yes ’ to 
the statement about bloodshed. Why make all this nonsense about bloodshed? 
Capital sheds more blood in one year than we would In five. We arc lielng 
killed every day. We are being killed in the mines, in the buildings, killed 
everywhere—killed In the battlefield fighting the wars of the capital class. 
No wars In recent times have been fought In the lntere.sts of the workers, and 
yet everywhere it was the workers who died. We don’t fear bloodshed. We 
have nothing to lose except our miserable lives. 

“That district attorney hasn’t got heart enough to be a dog catcher. He 
said I took graft, $25. That isn’t true. I did not take .$25. It wasn’t turned 
over to me. I didn’t want it. It was given to Mr. Martin, the sexton of the 
old Presbyterian Church, Eleventh Street and Fifth Avenue. He came along 
with ns. It was a,very miserable, windy night, the snow blowing and sleet, 
and we took the men—83 In number—homeless, shelterless, naked, and starv¬ 
ing men—took them to a restaurant on the Bowery and fed them. 

“How about religion and praying to God? Why, there is no more religions 
thing I have ever witnessed than that lot of homeless, half-fed, half-dressed, 
Illy cled men sitting over a long table enjoying a clean, warm meal, laughing 
and talking. That is the roost religious thing I ever saw. And this man, Mr> 
Martin, paid for that out of his own pocket, out of the $25 which he, and not 
I, held. Then we took these men to a Bowery hotel on Third Avenue and put 
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and there was 10 cents left after the men were put tu t)ed, 
wMch't will turn oyer to the district attorney If he wants it. 

“■Another far more serions act npon my part—^unlawful, Illegal, unrespect¬ 
able—was my attitude toward the priests. Now, I don’t know of anyone I was 
ever impolite to. I am polite' to everybody, even to my enemies, because 1 can 
afford to be. But I want to tell you that Dr. Schneider is supposed to repre¬ 
sent the Gospel of Christ; he Is supposeil to preach and practice the Gospel 
of the Man who came down and who died on the cross because the iioor, common 
people listened to Him. One of the indictments against Jesus Christ was 
that the common people listened to Him gladly. And I want to tell you that 
If He came down upon the earth now Father Schneider would be the flr.st one to 
crucify Him. 

"There are a few other things I want to say. When I was arrested that 
was the first time I hud ever been In court, first time I had ever been In the 
police station, or had anything to do with the in)lice. I was so Ignorant of 
these things that when I was first called Into the magistrate's coart I saw the 
clerk, and I asked the lieutenant If that wasn’t the Judge. 1 didn't know 
then anything about courts and Judges, which means the law, the present sys¬ 
tem, and from what I have leariuHl now I have very liltle respect for them, 1 
must admit, very little resiiect for them. I feel after having llvwl with those 
boys three weeks In the Tombs prison, every one of them. If they would have 
been able to go to school, If they had a dewnt place to live and a decent Job, 
and If they had not b(“en kicked about and driven from place to place, as most 
of them were, they would have been Just as good us anybo<ly else. Just as good 
as anybody else, even the district attorney. 

“ I think now, your honor—and I am going to say what I think—that when 
the first man was convicted in this court, Justice flew out the window and 
never returned and never will. You never know, and the law does not take 
Into consideration, anything about human wants or the circumstances liuitelling 
a human being to so-called crime. They are not responsible for what they do, 
their drifting Into crimes. You don’t know their life. I believe from my Im¬ 
pressions and associations with these boys that they are more normal and 
more spontaneous than others, and that is why they can not adapt themselves 
to this rotten society. They feel that us human beings for the sake of a piece 
of bread it is not worth while to work 12 long hours in a factory. 

“ There is little more I have to say. This trial for me was arranged by 
my friends In spite of my protest. I didn’t want It. I knew what I was going 
to get, because I am not one of your class. But they prevailed upon me. They 
said, ‘Give them a chance; they will not find you guilty, because you are not 
guilty of any crime. There Is no damage done, no property destroyed.’ There 
was no property destroyed and no injury, and I knew there was absolutely no 
violence, and they said ‘ You will be freisl.’ So 1 agreed to It. But, of course, 
I am convictwl. It Is not a surprise to me. I exjjected It. 

“ But I must say that although Lieut. Gegan treated me very nicely always, 
during the trial he lied absolutely when he said he didn't call me up the steps. 
That Is an absoUite lie. I was on those steps, and he told me to come In. He 
lied. When 1 took the stand I tiidn't have to plead my case; Just tell the truth 
exactly as I knew It. I didn’t want a trial, but I have got It. I will never. 
If arrested In labor troubles, submit to a trial again. No more trials for me. 
The members of the Jury, while they luay be fair-minded, are not workmen. 
They don’t know the life of a workingman. There Is no Jury—you could not 
get a Jury of 12 workmen, structural Iron w'orkers for instance, to wnvlct me; 
absolutely no. These gentlemen are members of your clu.ss. In a way. They 
are capitalists. They would like to be. They would like to be rich. Thiat's 
all right; but they are capitalists. Now, that Is all I have to say. I consider 
my conviction absolutely unjust. You have tried to question the right of hungry 
men to get their bread. That is the crime, and I am willing to take the conse¬ 
quences, whatever they may be.” 

I next offer the speech of Fred Warren before the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Minneapolis, where he had taken an appeal from Ms co^ 
vlctlon for sending through the malls some pai>ers, on the outside wrappers of 
which there appeared some “ scurrilous and defamatory ” matter: 

Peed Wabken’s St. Paul Speech. 

“ I appear before this court In my own defense because my ottorn^a are 
onwlUlng to say what I think should be said. I desire to waive all that 
counsel for the defense has said with reference to the Government’s inability 
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to prove that this envelope was mailed from the office of the Appeal RttUMh 
of which I am e<lltor. I wish to waive all the objections interposed 
attorneys and the arguments advanced by them why X should be given a ndw 
trial. I do not want a new trial. This case has cost the defense $20,000. A 
new trial, before a Jury of my political opponents, selected by the dlsUdct 
attorney’s office from among Government employees, or those who hope to get 
a Federal Job, before a Ju<lge prejudiced against my cause, could result only in 
another miscarriage of Justice. 

“ In waiving the arguments of my attorneys on these points (and I wish to 
say here in Justification of my course at this time that the theory on which 
this case was conducted In the lower court was over my vigorous protest) I 
do so to put the Issue squarely before this courtIs the mailing of this envelope 
with Its offer of a reward printed la red for the capture and return to Kentucky 
authorities of ex-Gov. William Taylor, under indictment at that time for murder, 
a violation of the Federal statutes? Stripped of all legal verbiage and tech¬ 
nicality, that is the la.sue here, and no otjier. 

“ My attorneys argue In the brief suhmitted that the Indictment is defective. 
I do not pretend to know about this. I will say, however, that I have no desire 
to have my sentence set aside on a mere technical defect in the Indictment, and 
I would regret to see the issue Involved disposed of In this unsatisfactory 
manner. It would still leave the question In doubt as to whether the mulling 
of a reward, prlnte«l In red, for the capture of a fugitive Ilepublican politician 
is a violation of the Federal statutes. 

“ I call the attention of the court to the testimony Introduced by the Gov¬ 
ernment, showing that I submitted a <lraft of the alleged defamatory envelope 
to the postmaster at Girard and asked his opinion as to Its rnnllablllty. The 
postmaster, the representative of the Government, Informed me that In his 
Judgment there was nothing In the postal laws that would prevent the mailing of 
this reward offer, as hundreds of similar cards and enveloixw were mailed In 
the course of a .year at the Girard post office, q'hls certainly establishes my 
good faith. No man with criminal Intent would voluntarily submit the evi¬ 
dence of his contemplated crime to the agent of the Institution against which 
the crime was directed. 

“ In this conne<,‘tlon 1 wish to call the court's attention to the statement 
made from the bench by the trial Judge that, when this matter was first sub¬ 
mitted to him, he himself was in doubt as to whether the mailing of this en¬ 
velope was a violation of the Federal statutes. If the law Is so Indefinite that 
even the trial Judge is unable to determine whether a crime has been com¬ 
mitted, until after he “ hud consulted higher authority,” how la the layman to 
determine what Is lawful and what Is not. In the lower court’s decision 
on our demurrer .Judge Pollock stated that the language was not scurrilous 
and threatening, as charged In the Indictment, but that it was defamatory, in¬ 
asmuch as it was cah'ulated to impress the reader thereof with the thought 
that ex-Gov. W. S. Taylor was wunte<l In Kentucky by the authorities of that 
State for some alleged crime. Under this decision every offer of a reward for 
a man charged with crime, nmiled by a private individual or a civil officer, is a 
violation of the Petleral statute under which this indictment was returned 
against me. In order to prevent this construction and Its fur-reaching conse¬ 
quences, Judge Pollock, in his final summing up of the case, decided that it was 
not defamatory nor scurrilous but threatening. It is hard for the average man 
to follow such Judicial reasoning, and I sincerely trust that this court’s opinion 
will be written in such clwir and unmistakable terms that there will be no 
question as to this law In the future. 

"■ It will be argued by counsel for the Government that kidnapping Is a crime, 
and, therefore, an offer of a reward to kidnap ex-Gov. Taylor is a threat 
against that gentleman. I will ask the counsel for the Government to cite the 
F^eral law constituting kidnapping a crime. He can not do this. On the 
other hand, the United States Supreme Court, In an exhaustive opinion, handed 
down in the case of the three workingmen who had been kidnapped in Colo¬ 
rado and taken to Idaho, plainly states that It Is no vlolaGon of the Federal 
statntes to forcibly abduct a man and take him from one State to another. In 
its opinion the Supreme Court says: 

“ ‘ Looking first at what was alleged to have occurred in Colorado touching 
the arrest of the petitioner and his deportation from that State, we do not'per¬ 
ceive that anything done there, however hastily or Inconsiderately done, can be 
adjudged to be in violation of the Constitution or laws of the Unit^ StAtee. 
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IWiijJ’fiKlt be true that the arrest and deportation of Pettibone, Moyer, and 
]^ywobd ffbta Colorado was by fraud and connivance, to which the (tovernor 
of Colorado was a party, this does not make out a case of violation of the 
rights of the app^lants under the Constitution and laws of the United States,’ ” 

“Under this decision I do not see what weight this court can give to the 
argument of the Government’s counsel, that to offer a reward to do what the 
Supreme Court has explicitly declared is not a crime is in violation of the 
law. 

“ What I did, in fact, was to offer a reward to any one who would capture, 
forcibly abduct if you please, a man under indictment for murder and return 
him to the Kentucky authorities. To kidnap means not only forcible abduction, 
but hiding from friends and the proper antlioritios. Under this view how can 
it be maintained that it is unlawful to offer a reward for tlie capture of ex- 
Gov. William S. Taylor and his return to the authorilles of Kentucky? 

“Let me state a hytwtlietical case: Suppose tlie Socialists capture tlie polit¬ 
ical powers of Kansas, ns we sliall. We find tliat Mr. Armour is violating the 
antitrust laws of our State. He llvt-s in Illinois. Tlie governor of Illinois, 
being a Republican, refuses to grant a requisition. Suppose our Sot-lallst State 
officials, who would lie private citizens in Illinois, sliould quietly go at midnight, 
surround Mr. Armour’s house in Chicago, capture him, carry him Into Kansas, 
and there place him on trial before a Socialist .lodge and a Socialist Jury. 
Would the men that kldnappeil Armour vlolale any Peileral statute? Would 
they not be immune from prosecution under the Supreme Court’s ruling? 

“The question Involveil in this case is whether tliere is one law for the 
workingman and another for tlie rich employer. The Supreme Court’s decision 
in the famous kidnapping conspiracy in Colorado and tlie action of hlgli Gov¬ 
ernment and State officials in protecting a fugitive Republican politician 
charged with murder lends color to my contention that there Is one Interpreta¬ 
tion of the law for the poor and another one for the rich. The action of the 
governor of New Jersey In refusing to Issue reiinlsltion papers for Armour, the 
Chicago meat packer, who was charged by the Now Jersey prosecutors with vio¬ 
lating the antitrust laws of that State is a convincing argument that there 
is one law for the poor and none for the rich. The methods adoptial by the 
Government’s attorney in his prosecution of me and his refusal to take cogni¬ 
zance of similar acts on the part of bankers and others strengthens our argu¬ 
ment that there are two wholly different kinds of law in this country; and 
your d^lsion will, if that decision upholds the action of the low'er court, add 
to this belief in the public mind. 

“The Government’s attorney emphasizes the fact that this reward offer 
is printed red. Out of curiosity 1 asked a number of the leading ink manu¬ 
facturers in the United States for what color of printing Ink they had the 
greatest demand, and they replied, without a single exception, that they sold 
more red ink than all others combined, save one—black. Rlack is the emblem 
of piracy and has been since long before the days of Capt. Kidd. Under Its 
sable folds march the land thief, the predatory rich, the employer of little 
children, those W'ho barter Justice, the Wall-Street speculator, the petty 
gambler and grafter, and all those who plunder labor and oppress the poor. 
Black is the color of death. Red on the otlier hand is the color of life; it 
, glows with vitality; it is the badge of universal kinship. It has been from 
the days of Spartacus, down through the ages, tlie emblem of revolt against 
tyranny. Under the crlm.son banner the revolutionary jiatrlots of 1776 fought 
and won their battles against the English King. Longfellow’s inspiring 
poem of Pulaski, the Polish patriot who gave his life for American Inde¬ 
pendence, immortalizes the red banner; 

“ ‘ Where, before the altar, bung 
The blood-red banner, that with prayer 
Had been consecrated there— 

Take thy banner—and if e’er 
Thou sbouldst press the soldier's bier. 

And the muffled drum should bent 
To the tread of mournful feet. 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee. 

The warrior took that banner proud. 

And it was his martial cloak and shroud I ’ 
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"Xlie original flag of the American ReyoluUon was red. The stiM EOdt 
stripes were added later by our rebel forefathers to distinguish It from Urn, 
national emblems of other countries. It Is a signiflcant historical fact that red 
predominates in the flags of all countries with one exception—Russia. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Government attorney who sails under the 
black flag should seek to cast aspersions on the red banner. 

“ If the liberties bought with the blood of our forefathers, who fought under 
the red flag, are to be preserved it will be done by the men who to^lay morcb 
under the crimson banner. 

“The theory of law that a man Is presumed to be Innocent until proven 
guilty was wholly overlooked In my trial at Fort Scott. I was convict^ and 
sentenced before I entered the court room. I was not prosecuted as a pre¬ 
sumable innocent man charged with an alleged violation of the law. I was 
prosecuted by partisan politicians, before a partisan Judge, and on perjured 
testimony. But this Is not the fir.st time in the history of the world that this 
same farce has been enacted. When the ruling class of any epoch Is forced 
to use such means to bring about the Imprisonment of a man advocating revo¬ 
lutionary doctrines, it has always foreshadowed the dawn of a new era. 

“ Several million men and women in the United States to-day believe that I 
have been prosecuted in the Federal courts because of my political beliefs. 
It Is true I am in revolt against the present capitalistic rOglme of graft and 
boodle, and I have dedicated my life to the Revolution of To-morrow. Our 
cause will triumph in America just as It is winning In Germany, France, and 
England. The Mllwaukets Socialist victory is a prophecy of what will happen 
throughout the Nation at no distant day. 

“By environment, training, and economic Interests the judges who compose 
this court are oppo.sed to me. You can no more impartially consider the ques¬ 
tions Involved in this case than could the judges appointed by the English 
King to consider Impartially the questions which arose between that monarch 
and his American subjects. 

“In all controversies that nro.se between the master ami his slave prior to 
the revolution of 1860, the Fe<leral courts made their decisions conform to the 
Interests of the ma.sters. It was from the slave owners that they derived tholr 
powers and held their positions. No man openly antagonistic to the slave 
power could hold a position on the Federal bench. 

“An examination of the decisions of this court—and your decisions are similar 
to those of all other Fixleral courts—wherein the interests of the workingman 
conflict with the Interests of tlie cini)loyers, la ample proof of the class character 
of the Federal judiciary. Dissenting from the opinion of this very court; In a 
case wherein a working girl was pitted against a great corporation, Judge 
Thayer said: ‘ I dissent from these doctrines which seem to have been formu¬ 
lated with an eye mainly to the protection of the employers and with too little 
regard- for the situation and rights of the employees.’ 

“As a militant member of the working class I frankly confess that I expect 
nothing from this court. A court of justice, co-calle<l, which turns tiway a 
mangl^ working child empty handed in defense of capitatlst-class property 
against working-class life and limb, is not apt to look with favor upon one In 
revolt against such shocking Inhumanity and the system responsible for It. 

“I know that this Is the settle<l policy of this court. I understand why Its 
decisions are in the Interest of the employer and against the -workingman and 
working women. 

“ You are serving those to whom you are Indebtefl for your position and re¬ 
sponsible for your power. I am simply trying to show to the working class of 
of the world which embraces a great majority of the population, the character 
of the Federal court to which must be submitted their liberties and their lives. 
The Federal court under capitalist misrule Is essentially capitalistic in its 
sympathies, its interests, and decisions. 

“ In this Important work of educating the working class ns to the true char¬ 
acter of the courts you are helping me. It was the Dred Scott decision that 
hastened the overthrow of chattel slavery, and, as history repeats Itself, we 
may confidently expect that the decision of the Supreme Court in the now 
famous kidnapping conspiracy, backed by the B’ederal court’s decisions in all 
other labor cases, will precipitate the downfall of wage slavery. When the 
tollers of the mill, factory, mine, and farm once understand the true situation, 
tliey will realize that there can be no relief from judicial despotism until they 
use the power latent in themselves to abolish the present iniquitous system, 
based upon the legalized robbery of the Nation’s toilers and producers, in 
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coorts are mere creatures of capitalist-class rule and Instruments 

WorkiugKilass subjection. These workiugn-en will one day learn to choose 
their own Judges, and while these Judges may know little of the Intricacies 
of law and the chicanery of technicality, they will have an inherent sense of 
justice and they may be depended upon to serve their brothers. 

“ Personally, It Is a matter of no consequence to me what this court may 
decide in this case. If this court concludes to sanction the scandalous methods 
employed to se<'ure my conviction and the outrageous sentence impost upon 
me for the commission of what Judge Pollock termed ‘ a mere misdemeanor,’ 
I shall consider It the proudest day of my life when I enter the Jail at Fort 
Scott, Imprisoned because of my defense of the iMK)r and oppressed. You will 
by that act Increase my power a thousandfold and carry my message to the 
toiling millions from sea to sa. Gladly will I make this small sacrifice In a 
cause to which I would willingly give my life.” 

Limiting Frkic Speech nY Injunction. 

This brings me to the matter of furnishing some llustratlve eases in the 
suppression of freeilom of speech and press as used by indu.strlal agitators 
which seem to explain In part this hostility toward the courts, as far as agi¬ 
tators and workers are concerned. 

The first case I wish to call your attention to Is In the matter of the- 

Arau.se'nent Co. v. Millard, Price, et al., In which Judge .John B. Humphries, 
of Seattle, Wash., Issued a temporary restraining order against street agitators. 
There was at that time no question of strikes or lockouts Involved. In the 
preliminary restraining order, the defendants are “ prohibited from using In 
any way any language tending to incite the defendant’s auditors, or the public, 
to lawlessness, or tending in any way to arouse the anger and incite the an¬ 
tagonism or wrath of the citizens; and also from using any violence or abusive 
language of any kind toward the llnitwl States Government, the State of 
Washington, or the city of Seattle, or Its public officials, and from using lan¬ 
guage ridiculing the institutions of this country and holding them up to 
ridicule and scorn.” Under this order some 18 persons were arrested for 
contempt of court and a groat deal of agitation resulted. On the final hearing 
the restraining order was somewhat modified. 

I entered into a newspaper controversy over this situation with the defend¬ 
ants of the judge, upon which It finally developed that the Judge signed this 
preliminary order containing the quoted language without even having read 
It or knowing Its contents. I.j>t us assume that the situation was reversed 
and that Socialists, owning a hall, had sought an Injunction against well-to-do 
citizens of Seattle to restrain them from employing persons who appeared 
before the Socialists’ headquarters to make antl-Soclallstlc speeches. It Is not 
thinkable that under such circumstances the wealthy citizens would have been 
thus restrained. The uni-onscious attitude of mind behind such conduct on the 
part of this Judge, though never formulated, is of the kind which might be 
expressed In the words that the rich can do no wrong. It la these often 
unconscious attitudes which In part explain most of the evils of our courts. 

Next I come to present the final order In the case of the American Manufac¬ 
turing Co. V. Edward Lindgren et al., where I offer In evidence the following 
extract from the final decree: 

“ Ordered and adjudged, that the defendants and each of them, their agents 
and servants and that the Socialist Party and its members, and all persons, 
agents, employees, connected with or associated therewith he permanently pro¬ 
hibited and enjoined and restrained from causing, ordering, committing, par¬ 
ticipating, engaging In. Inducing, or assisting In any of the aforesaid meetings 
and public and private nuisance in and upon the highways adjacent to the 
mills of the plaintiff or so as to Interfere with the free and unobsCracted 
passage and repassage by plaintiff. Its agents and employees over the said 
highways on foot or with horses, wagons, or other vehicles, or so as to inter¬ 
fere with the free and unobstructed Ingress to and egress from said premises 
and the buildings and structures thereon. 

"And It is further adjudged and decreed that the plaintiff above hamed, 
American Manufacturing Company, have Judgment against the defendants 
above named, Edward Lindgren, Harry Answald, Thomas A. Hopkins, Albert 
Pauly, T. N. Fall, John Lyons, William Hudson, H. B. Pratt, William Shapiro, 
A. J. PHtnlk, Harry Slaven, J. C. Llppes, and Harry Pepper, Individually, and ' 
as the executive committee of the Socialist Party In Kings County, New York, 
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for the Bom of one hundred and eighty one & 33AOO (II 8 I.SS) ddBliinitftiM 
coats and the dlsbursenients of this action, to be taxed by the clerlE of ttds 
court, and that It have execution therefor. 

" Dated, July 11, 1913. 

“Qabsett J. Oabretson, J. 8. 0.” 

Here It Is unthinkable again that. If the Democratic or Republican Party 
had been involved, a perpetual restraining order would have been Issued to pro¬ 
hibit all members of such a party from u-slng the public highways, especllaly 
when the political party as such was not a party to the action. 

My next Illustration Is from the decision of the court In the case of the People 
of the State of New York v. Upton Sinclair, as published In the New York 
Law Journal of July 10, 1914, and which within the past couple of weeks has 
been affirmed, without an opinion, by the appellate division of the supreme 
court: 

Thk 1*E0PI.E V. t'PTON SiNcr.AlR. 

“A merited rebuke may under some circumstances constitute insulting be¬ 
havior. The defendant Intended by his conduct In the presence of others on 
the occasion In question to rebuke and Influence by rebuke the conduct of a 
Mr. Rockefeller. Where one has publicly announced that because of the alleged 
misconduct of another he la going to do a given thing with a view to rebuking 
and affecting the conduct of such other, and thereupon does the thing which he 
has previously annoumwl that he will do, and does this thing In the pre.senee 
of others, his hehnvlor Is, within the language of the statute, abusive or insult¬ 
ing—abusive because It is injurious and improper; Insulting because It Is 
derogatory to the one whose conduct Is referred to; and the Insult lies In part 
In the subject matter of the rebuke and In part In the publicity of Its infliction. 

“The defendant said by his conduct, as Interpn-ted by his language of a 
named Individual, ‘ I believe you have caused to be done certain abhorrent 
and criminal acts, and to stir your conscience and change your conduct I and 
those with me walk In processfonal form in front of an office building believ¬ 
ing that the meaning of what we do having been explained will be understood 
by many.’ Can It be seriously urged that his behavior is not Insulting to the 
one upon whose conduct he thus animadverts? 

“If It was abusive and Insulting behavior within the meaning of the statute, 
did the defendant do what he did with Intent to provoke a breach of the 
pence? One of the purposes of an insult is to provoke resentment, and the 
defendant Is presumed to have Intimded the ordinary and natural consequences 
of his act. But even If the defendant did not intend to provoke a breach of 
the peace. It Is sufficient, ns we have seen, to bring him within the statute If 
his behavior was such that by it a breach of the peace might be occasioned. It 
endangereil the pence In different ways. Those rightfully passing to and fro 
imped^ by the crowd purposely brought there by the defendant were not un¬ 
likely to resent the defendant’s conduct, while persons holding contrary views 
to those of the defendant respecting the conduct of the one who was being made 
the subject of the defendant’s criticism, were not unlikely to resent what the 
defendant did. The defendant concedes that he anticipate<l the possibility. If 
not the probability, of trouble occurring from his behavior. 

“A recital of the defendant’s apiirehensions shows that he realized that 
trouble might result from what he was about to do and subsequently did. Ills 
apologies and admissions form a considerable part of his allege*] defense. He 
anticipated that some of his companions at least might lose their self-control. 
He anticipated that they might be subject to Insults, He anticipated that 
they might be attacked. He anticipated that there might be interference by 
the police, and he proceeded to do that which brought about his arrest despite 
■uch anticipations. He was apprehensive of himself, of the feelings caused 
within himself by that which he says he heard at the Carnegie Hall meeting. 
He was apprehensive of-his associates. He recognized the seriousness of the 
situation by which his address at the called meeting placed him, and he was 
apprehensive of the consequences of himself, his associates, and others from 
what he did, and he was Justly apprehensive, both because of the wrongfulness 
and the danger of his conduct. 

“ The law applicable to the case at bar Is that where, as In the present case, 
one occupying no relation toward another which gives him the right to repro¬ 
bate the conduct of such other, does by public behavior reprobate the conduct 
of such other not for the purpose of the enforcement of a private right or tho 
setting in motion of legal process against such other, or the enaotanent of 
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KTid tte one to be reprobated Is In private and not in public life, and 
M ab reprobated with respect to a matter of conduct in private life, and the 
reprobation' consists In part of taunting conduct toward such other In a public 
place, and Is therefore liable In such place to be resented by the one so repro¬ 
bated or by others In sympathy with him or acting In his behalf, the behavior 
evidencing such reprobation Is unlawful as tending to a breach of the i)euce, 
although the Immediate acts done may Intentionally be peaceable and the 
Immediate deportment courteous to those In whose presence it takes place. In 
(uch a case the circumstance. If It exists, that the conduct reprobated was 
reprehensible, does not legalize the act. This view does not militate against 
the right of free speech or against the right of a.ssembly; nor Is It primarily for 
the protectfon of the one reprobated. Its sanction Is the inihltc Interest In the 
enforcement of law and the preservation of order.” 

In this opinion are many remarkable assumptions. One Is that the killing 
in the Battle of Ludlow, during the strike of the workers of the Oolorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., for which Sinclair tho\ight Rockefeller to he morally re¬ 
sponsible, was a purely private matter, as to which Mr. Rcs-kcfeller eo>ild not 
properly be rebuked. 'I'he opinion also holds “ that a luerited rehiike may 
under some clroumstanees constitute Insulting hehavlor.” and Insulting b<t- 
havlor Is disorderly conduct under the sta'tutcs of New York. Another 
vicious feature of the court’s argument lies In this that It luinlslies Sinclair 
for silently walking on the public highways In front of the olllees of Mr. 
Rockefeller upon the gi'oitnd that such walking might provoke Rm'kefcller 
and Ills friemls to a breach of the peace. It s<>ems to mo that the function of 
the Government, If it has any fuiietion In this eoimeellon, should be to suppress 
the Impending breach of the peace and not the agitation, which In the ralnd 
of the judge bears only an Imaginative prospective and problematical tendency 
toward such a breach of the peace by Its Inllucnce In the mind of some future 
hypothetical person. In this class of cases and all those Involving street 
speaking the unconscious assumption of courts and jiollcemen always Is that 
the purpose of their exlslenoe are the maintenance of peace at the exiiense 
of freedom of speech and press rather than the maintenance of peiK'e In spite 
of such freetlom. It might also he said that there Is an <x|unlly plain, though 
often unconscious, assumption that we must have peace of mind for the 
beneficiaries of legalized Injustice rather than to protect the constitutional 
right of their victims to complain of economic injustice. 

Censokship of Postal Whappebs. 

The next class of invasions of spe<!ch which have been used 'J*® 

agitator are those which arise under a Federal statute which prohlblls the 
sending of anything through the malls on the outside wrapper of which there 
is anything which Is scurrilous or defamatory. 

Some years ago the New York Evening Sun contalnetl this Item: 

“ Col Quigley’s bill to make 10 hours a day’s work on all surface and ele¬ 
vated railways In all cities of 75,000 Inhabitants except New York came up In 
the senate. The majority of the senators showed no 

the bill Otdy 13 votes were cast, 12 for and 1 against the bill, and It was 
iX over. Sector McClelland said that the hill came from labor tramps who 
do not want to work. Senator Goggeshall said that bills like this would 
pass were It not that corporations can afford to pay their attorneys thousands 
of dollars while workingmen can not afford to pay anything. 

A workingman by the name of William McNair pasted this clipping on a 
nostai card and underneath It wrote these words; 

“^natOT McClelland: Attached Is a newspaper clipping of the 18th 
instant and as an American citizen and honest workingman, which I can 
Drove nermlt me to ask you In reply whether you ever earned an honest 
dollar In your life by honest labor. If you have, you should be ashamed of 
yon^lf as a public servant to make use of such language against the un¬ 
fortunate and honest New York employees whose Interest is ^ntei^ In tWs 
blH May I ask how much the railroads promised you for this action? No 
doubt y^ win reply and say • It Is none of my business.’ but later on It will 

be my business. .. McNais." 

This ivistel card was addressed to Senator McClelland and probably read 
by^?o% ex^^hTmser ^thls •‘crime” McNair wismdl,^. found 
ffailiv Aenten<!6d to four months In jail, and to pay a fine of ^ 

thSa kind of lerisl^tion. like moat of the other that I shall call attenrtou to, t» 
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twofold. First, its Invasion of freedont of the press, and, second, tltst this 
law, and most of the others to which I shall call attention, and whlw are 
desructive to intellectual freedom, are a violation of the guaranty of the 
“due-process law,” which, among other things, 1 conceive to include a guaran¬ 
tee that the criteria of guilt shall be so certain that no man of,ordinary> 
intelligence can err as to what he may or may not do under the law. 

The Wsappee of the Meltino Pot. 

A similar case is the case of llie United States v. Tlchenor and Wagoner, 
who conduct a Socialist magazine called the Melting Pot, published at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

In Its issue of August, 1914, on the front page, was a cartoon representing 
the evangelist, Billy Sunday, behind a pulpit, the altar cloth of which had a 
dollar sign upon the front of It, and out of the evangelist’s pockets were 
sticking many dollar bills. Above he was repre.sented ns saying. “Charles 
Darwin is in hell. Ev<'rybody will go to hell that doesn’t renounce their 
reason and believe In me. Souls saved at .$500 apiece. • Come on sinners.” 
Underneath this and in the background was a person labeled “ saved ” and 
marked “ Big biz,” and a sack, as if of money, marked “ swag.” 

Papers of this sort are sent out by the publishers in bundle lots, each bundle 
being addressed to the city for which It is designed. When it arrives at the 
post offices of its destination the outer wrapper is removed and the papers 
within them have each upon them the address of the person for whom it is 
designed. 

In this case the contention of the Government was that, when this outer 
wrapper was removetl by the laistmaster at the delivery office then the cartoon 
which was on the front page of this paper, bccanie a wrapper. Since now this 
cartoon was on the wrapper of the papers sent through the mail, therefore 
these parties are guilty of violating the postal law. A compromise was reached 
by which they pleaded guilty and were fined a small sum for their offense. 
They might have received five years In .lail and a fine besides for not knowing 
the meaning of a statute which fails to furnish decisive criteria of guilt. 

While in the office of the.se gentlemen within the past few months I was 
shown numerous other publications, among them dally papers of prominence, 
which likewise had upon their front page cartoons that might us well be 
called scurrilous and defamatory of somebody. However, such papers and 
their publishers are never suppressed under these laws. By virtue of the 
uncertainty of this statute It lends Itself for easy application to all radical 
persons against whom there Is popular ill will, and they are never applied to 
those Who support the present system. 

ScuBRiu)iis Weapper of the Appeap to Reason. 

Another illustration of this kind Is the arrest of the erlitor of the Appeal to 
Reason, Fred Warren. After the kidnapping of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettl- 
bone he conceived the Idea of proving to his readers that there was one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. In sending tlie Appeal to Reason he 
therefore put upon the outside wrapper an offer of a reward of $1,000 for 
the kidnapping of ex-Gov. Taylor and his return to Kentucky, where he had 
been indicted for murder. Current history Indicated that Gov. Taylor was be¬ 
ing protected in another State by the refusal of the governor of that other 
State to honor a request for extradition. 

Mr. Warren made inquiry of the local postmaster for information as to 
whether or not such a wrapper would violate any postal regulation and was 
informed that it would not Later he was arrested and convtcte<l, and if my 
memory serves me, he was given a jail sentence of a year in addition to a line. 

A tremendous agitation resulted' from this, in consequence of which the 
Socialists were making great additions to their ranks. To put an end to 
this. President Taft jiardoned Warren without Warren’s request, consent, or 
approval and against his protest 

AaiTATORs Suppressed by Cbiminal Libel Laws. 

Another of the laws which are being used to suppress agitators is the criminal 
libel law. Here the situation is deplorable because of the uncertainty of the 
law as to the evidence, presumption, and burden of proof in relation to malice 
in the act of publication. This situation is described in the following language 
by the Supreme Court of Michigan: 
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ite'^ftestlon In modern tlines has perhaps given rise to a greater amount ot 
JndJeJal controversy. The conflict in the decision la absolutely appalling and 
the attempt to trace the line of mere authority through the maze of hostile 
decisions would be calculated only to confuse and lead the mind astray from 
the real Tprlnclples of Justice Involved in It and could serve no useful end. 
A careful review of the decision would require volumes and I shall not attempt 
It.” (Hudson V. Dale, 19 Mich., 17-28 to American Kept. 66.1 

A similar opinion Is expressed by the Hon. William J. Guynor In 1994 In the 
case of Hume v. Kusche (43 Mlsc. Repts., N. Y. 414-417). 

Not long ago the editors of a Socialist magazine known ns The Masses were 
arrested for a criminal libel against the Associated Press. The libel consisted 
In a cartoon which represented a man, labeled as the Associated Press, pouring 
something from a bottle labeled “ poison " Into a spring labeled “ the news.” 
Underneath was this Inscription: “ Poisoning the news at Its source.” There 
was also an editorial charging the Associated Press with having misrepresented 
the facts In the Virginia coal strike. 

Many other periodicals ot, various kinds had made similar accusations 
against the Associated Press, but none of these were ever Indicted. A Socialist 
I)erlodlcal without apparent financial resources and of not much Impor¬ 
tance was selected for the puriK>so of establishing the purity of tlie Associ¬ 
ated Press and working vengeance upon the agitators. Much to the surprise 
of everyone there were found friends to finance the defense. The proposition 
was then made to them that If they would apologize the officers of the Associ¬ 
ated Press would use their good influences to have the Indictment dlsmlsae<l. 
The editors refused to apologize, threatem'd to Justify their publication, and 
expressed a willingness to go to Jail If they could not do this. Thereupon a 
second Indictment was found against them for the same libel. It being claimed 
that the picture of the man In the cartoon was a picture of Mr. Noyes, the 
president of the As.sociatod Press. 

The evident purpose of this second Indictment was to exclude the possibility 
of a justification upon the theory that actual misrepresentation made by the 
Ass<K‘lated Press, even though Intentional as to its Inferiors, would be no 
justification of the libel against Noyes, unless it could be shown that he pt-r- 
sonally had directed the misrepresentation to be made. 

The friends of the eilitors of The Masses now began a vigorous campaign of 
publicity both by public meetings and In such magazines as c-ould be Induced 
to accept criticisms of the A.ssocluted Press. Depositions were also taken to 
prove justification as to misrepresentations In the A.ssoclate<l Press news 
concerning the coal strike in Virginia and other matters. Recently the de¬ 
fendants have been allowcHl to go free on their own recognizance, ball bond was 
discharged, and In due time, no doubt, the case will be dismlsseil. 

This again Illustrates the vicious use of the laws gagging the press, as a 
means of persecuting agitators. It also shows the power of a free public 
opinion In producing a ce.ssntlon of such persecution when It was found that 
It was going to be the means of publicity as to the truth of what the radicals 
were claiming. 

OUSCENITY BY HON. FbEEMAN KnOWLES. 


Next I come to the use of the statutes against obscene and Indecent litera¬ 
ture as a means of hara-sslng agitators. The first ca.se Is that of the United 
States against Freeman Knowles. Mr. Knowles had been a Populist Member 
of Congress and later had been a Socialist candidate for Congress In South 
Dakota. He was editor of a paper called the Lantern, which was (levoted to 
Socialist propaganda and which had severely criticized President Roosevelt. 
Besides this, he was the source of a great deal of annoyance to the mmlnK 
operators In the Black Hills. Knowles was arrested and convicted In the 
Federal court of 1908 for sending alleged obscene literature through the malls. 
After his conviction, in an Issue of his paper dated March 28, 1908, he told 
his story. I quote from an article In that Issue: 

“ I have It upon good authority that this Is not the real article that Kuve 
offense to the Government, but some other articles which severely criticized 
President Roosevelt during the Moyer-Haywood trial. An a^nt of the (Wv- 
emment was recently out here gathering up those articles on Tedtly, and Ofter 
consulting, with the district attorney, they concluded they could not convict 
me on any of those, so hunted up this pretended obscene article. 

“ Und«* Rooeevelt’s administration the Federal courts, or that ^>rtlon of 
tbe^ coUtroRed by the administration, have been made a huge political ma- 
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chine to pnntsh all protesta against present social condltloia. OTse rec^iiMUct* 
ment against Fred Warren of the Appeal to Beason Is a case in point -In iny 
case the hand of the Government at Washington was clearly apparent 'The 
district attorney and his assistant had their parts committed to memory or read 
them from manuscript They never do this unless they have been coached from 
the Department of Justice at Washington. The Jury, drawn entirely from the 
eastern part of the State, were given an excursion to the Black Hills on an 
evident understanding that they were to support the Government Ih what* 
ever suits were tried. The United States marshal, a personal friend of Roose¬ 
velt, has ways of ‘ fixing ’ Juries not known to the public.” • • * 

Then he republishes the criminal article as follows: 

“A good Illustration of the beauties of our social system was recently given 
when society In Lead and Doadwood was convulsed by the news that a most 
sweet and amiable young woman had dletl at Denver from the effects of an 
operation performed upon her to hide what society calls ‘ her shame.’ And 
what was this thing which society blashperaously brand as ‘shame’? Why, 
simply that an unmarried girl, having disregarded the sanctions of some priest 
or magistrate had made the discovery that God had worked In her the wonder¬ 
ful miracle of motherhood. So this poor girl, having been taught from Infancy 
that such a thing constitute*! ‘shame’ kills her unborn child and In so doing 
kills herself. That the father and mother of this murdered child were desig¬ 
nated by nature for each other Is proven by the fact that they could not resist 
their mutual attraction, even In the face of great social peril. Love had Its 
way, and God blesse*! the union with the moat stui)endoua fruit of the universe— 
a human child—and ‘ society ’ steps In and cries ‘ shame ’ and causes the mother 
to kill both herself and her child. It Is a well-established fact In physics, as 
well as In history, that there are no children so likely to be healthy, robust, so 
mentally and botllly fit to survive as those very ‘love children’ who ai'e killed 
In the wombs of foolish mothers, driven to do the fiendish deed by ‘ society ’ and 
public opinion. Since the dawn of histor.v, the great array of genius has been 
largely recruited from the ranks of illegitimates. Love’s offerings have filled 
the world with art, music, poetry, and wisdom, as If putting to shame those very 
ones who cry ‘shame,’ and as taunting them with their own Inferiority. Society 
Is ns guilty of the murder of this girl as though she had been put to death by 
the public hangman.” 

The editor then thus comments on the offending article: 

‘‘ Will some one point out what is lewd, obscene, or lascivious In that article? 
I am aware that few agi’oe witli me in my views of our social and marriage sys¬ 
tem, but I never wrote a more conscientious article in ray life than the above. 
These are my honest ami conscientious opinions, for the expression of which I 
am to be sent to the penitentiary.” 

For this offense Knowles was given sentence, if my memory serves me cor¬ 
rectly, of one year In jail, and this was affirmed by the United States Court of 
Appeals. (See 170 Fe<l. Kep., 400-9.'); C. C. A., 579.) 

The Case of Up the DivmE. 

Next I call attention to the case of a little magazine called Up the Divide. 
It Is devoted to socialism and published at Denver, Colo. Its Issue of June, 1911, 
was arbitrarily suppressed by the Post Office Department, because of an article, 
beginning at page 326, and entitled “ The Market of Women,” and ending at 
page .337. The article Is slguerl by .Tames Lugg. 

No prosecution ever resulted, but the magazine was denied carriage through 
the malls. -1 consider this article as one evidencing a very high degree ^ sym¬ 
pathetic understanding with the unfortunates of the world, and it seems to me 
that no one could find anything really obscene In it. except those who were 
really offended by that part of the article which charges responsibility ffflr 
prostitution upon the rich. The article is as follows: 

“ THE MABKKT OP WOMEN. 

"Reftectioils from an original investigation. 

" ‘ Sing of the maiden, thy sister, whom men, thy brothers, have sold, 

“' Ckat on the merciless world, on the tide of the ravening years, 

"i Bought with a price in the market and paid with dishonor and gold, 

“ ‘ Courte«l and loved and betrayed and deserted to desolate tears.’ 

‘‘ Gbant Aixen, in the Night Watches, 
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b«ait ot the great city of Denver is an ill'SmelUng district where 
tiigluigia^ of Chinese are huddled In grimy, greasy tenement; mansions for¬ 
merly or leading hotels and mercantile establishments, but now given over to 
decay—-and the Orientals! These thrifty people have divided and subdlvldetl 
the apartments Into tiny rooms and cubby holes, creating two stories out of 
one, burrowed underground In the dark cellars, and herded more bodies In a 
single little reeking den than formerly occupied a suite in the old-time mansions. 

••8hamele»» rows. —In this same district Is located ‘The Market of Women,’ 
a thoroughfare which, from the number of men and young women passing. Is 
evidently very popular. 

“ On each side of this street for several blocks are one, two, and even three- 
story houses, dlvldetl Into little rooms. Each little room has one door and one 
window opening on the street or hallway, and each door has Its number In large, 
staring numerals, also the first name (fictitious) of the occupant. 

“ These rooms are rented to girls and women at to $10 per night. This 
must be paid In advance every 24 hours, otherwise they are ma<le to vacate by 
having their belongings packed into the street. 

“Inside woes. —The atmosphere la heavy with tobacco smoke; the walls echo 
to the unceasing tramp, tramp, tramp of the crowd and the slumming of doors, 
and occasionally a shrill laugh. For these numbered doors are continually 
being thrust open by the passing men, who pause, peer Inside for a moment, 
slam the door, and pass on. As you glance Into such an opened room you see a 
woman clad In a light wrapiier of kimono. She smiles at all men alike us they 
look In, stare, leer, and slam the door In her face. 

“The face may be a worn, tired one, with a smile that has become hard and 
glassy, with wrinkles which no enamel can fill and a pallor which no rouge and 
powder can enliven. In such case the door slams quickly back upon her, 1 k» ?he 
Wer so wheedling with soft words. Or It may he the face of a young girl, not 
needing the dash of rouge which seems the fu.shlon here. The eyes may be very 
bright and full of life, the expression may be vivacious or sometimes even girl¬ 
ish almost mnldenlv, but the words with which she greets all comers are any¬ 
thing but a maiden’s. On such a face the door Is not so quickly siammetl; men 
stand before her, four or five at a time, exchanging barroom Jokes and pro¬ 
fanity, commenting on her appearance, and imlllng smoke In her face while she 
employs her primitive art method of seduction. Her words are honeyed; the 
draught that blows from her room is sickly warm and sickly sweet In odor. 

“The monorel customers.—At h(>r door a man stops when the crowd has 
pnsse(l. He Is an Immigrant—an Italian. She has a smile for him—as for all— 
and a sweet or a saucy word. Her hand finds his; she urges; his slight resist¬ 
ance Is overc’ome; the door closes ui>on him; her white, slender hand appears 
at the window and the shade Is whisked down. 

“ She has a sweet face, like a girl I knew long ago—a goo<l pure girl, now, 
thank God. happily marrle<l—safe. Hut this one wrecked 1 ^ , 

“And thus these girls are bought and sold and hlre<l In this Markit of 
Woni€D. 

“ There Is no lack of customers, for along the street shnilles a crowd of men 
and youths from afternoon until early morning. Some are sober and some are 
drunk; some are dapper; some flashy; some dirty and careless In dress; some 
of good, clean parentage. Here, for Instance, is oue fresh from the plow, an 
easy victim. Others are spawned from the slums of the Old World cltlcw. Ill 
born, ill nourished, degenerate; but all are solicited alike by the girls at the 
doors and windows. 

“ Traces of better days.— And I am haunted by the resemblance of srome of 
these girls to virtuous women I know; happy, shrftered, beloved wIvm of 
mothers Uving not many miles from this Inferno, In s good 
Almost enough alike to be sisters! And are they not sMers? Dnlov«h but 
loneinff for love. Poor relations, if you will—r^H>r in virtue, but not 
all vlrtuea Ah, we who are “rich In virtue” do not know how much or how 
little of that wealth Is ours, never having been sorely tempted. Yet we disclaim 

“One there**was who received Mary Magdalene as a sister and yet If we 
would claim him as our brother can we disclaim her? 

“Like flowers, crushed and bedraggled In the ^tter, I*™* 
as violets, roees, or mignonette, I can see In each of these tromen some J®* 
her own peculiar girlish charm; the Innocent coquetry, so dainty 1^ malde^ 
hwe become the gross, artificial spurring of desire; the boyish fi^om 
wWchaiflrl of mtray brothers faces the world here coarsens Into brazen good- 
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fellowship with thieves and thugs; here woman’s passion has degeneralid.tqto 
mere beetlaUty, and woman’s modesty is caricatured with downcast eyes undj^ 
penciled brows. 

“Displaying the merchandise. —EJach girl strives to attract by means of her 
own formula of se<luctlon. This one pretends to be desirous of each passer, 
showers him with love words, grasps his hand and strokes it; but if he, with 
an oath, wrenches himself free in the middle of a sentence, she finishes it in 
the face of his successor, declaring that he is the only man whoever attracted 
her. 

“ The girl at the next door affects absolute indifference. She reads a paper- 
covered novel, from which she will not raise her eyes, but her wrapper is cut in 
such a way as to display generously her dazzling shoulders. A third girl has 
an indecent gesture and a leer for every chance coiner. Is it because she and 
her sort are a shade worse than the others? Who knows? Their jokes do not 
indicate humor, nor their laughter mirth; surely their obscenity does not indi¬ 
cate desire. And so the smile on some of these moon faces reminds me of 
nothing happy, but of that poor misshapen wretch in Hugo’s tale who was so 
mutilated in the face as lo stretch his mouth into a perpetual caricature of a 
smile. It was done for the pleasure of his master, who to make a buffoon 
marred a man. The.se women, too, serve a cruel muster. The public demands 
that they submit themselves, no matter what their loathing—with a smile. 

"A fourth girl is seated, not in the tiny receiving room, but far back in her 
bed chamber, and wlienever the door opens she merely gazes at one with 
mournful brown eyes like those of a lost dog In a crowded street. 

“Another, who sits with her feet against the doorpost and her chair tilted 
back, is dresseil in bright scarlet. She is ‘hall fellow well met’ with everyone 
who opens lier door. She puffs her cigarette smoko in every face and has a 
retort for every smutty witticism, knows the names of all the regular patrons, 
and addres.ses them as Harry or Gus and the strangers as ‘ Sport ’ or ‘ I’al ’ or 
‘ Kiddo ’; or if he be a partly beurdetl man as ‘ Papa.’ Such is her devil-may- 
care pose, the typical ‘scarlet woman’ of the guy life; but she has been over¬ 
heard to say: ‘ I’d like to be decent for once. I’m sick of being a sport. I’m 
sick of earning a living this way.’ And some day when she is heartily sick of 
her life she will end it. But suicide In the underworld is such a frequent 
occurrence that it does not attract the attention of the public unless tliere hap¬ 
pens to be something sensational about it. Perhaps to-night she will make her 
demise. Who knows? Perhaps in the morning gray when she is exhausted 
and alone, when there is no one to laugh about, wlten existence seems a stale, 
pointless, dirty Joke, when she realizes more than ever that not one human 
being loves her. Meanwhile she lauglis. 

“The market keeper. —Sickening, Is it not, the mere description of the lives 
these girls lead? Still more sickening is it to observe the creature, with the 
girth and facial expression of a swine, who is constantly to be seen in the street, 
not as a master, merely as overseer and profit taker in the market of women. 
He is only one of the many who fatten upon them, for they bring large profits. 
Each girl pays the landlord $15 to $30 a week rent. Aside from that, she orders 
meals from his chophouse, fancy drinks from his bar, cigarettes, candy, and 
notions from his store, and her laundry work pa.sses through his commission. 
What wonder the swine thrives and waxes fat! His monthly Income from this 
horrible traffic is several thousand dollars. He has become wealthy from the 
pitiful earnings of human debauchery.' There are a number of influential men 
who own the land upon which these ‘ cribs ’ are built and who own the more 
stylish big houses In the underworld. They can see no other choice. This he 
brute lives in a palace in the best part of the city. Each brick In his magnifi¬ 
cent home represents a lost soul, yet he and his household pass as respected 
members of society. 

“Keeping the market up. —And it is for him and his kind that somebody’s 
daughters, sisters—scores of them in his house alone—sell themselves time and 
again each night, smile into ruffianly faces, receive countless filthy Insults, 
submit to outrage, loathsome disease, and early death. And these women have 
faces like those we know and love in the greater world. 

“ It is early when we leave—between 10 and 11 o’clock. Until 2 or 8 in the 
morning some of these girls will listen to the unceasing tramp of heavy feet in 
the streets, the slamming of doors, the heartless laughter, the old and obscene 
Jeet, and ever the unceasing tramp, tramp, tramp, through the long night until 
the ndUae of this great treadmill benumbs the brain. 

“The bottom of the undertoorld. —^At the bottom of this stratum can be found 
the lowest types of poverty and strldten humanity. It is composed of all 
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ahadet,'4tod«8, And coiora buddled ogether. Its lairs of iniquity are more 
base and undisguised. These bell holes catch all kinds of girls, the drift of 
untoward circumstances. They do not realize their fate until too late. Once 
In th^ dens they add thievery to shame. When money Is scarce and customers 
few robbmry Is mwit frequent 

“The ohtceee thotp .—Men are always tlie proprietors of these shows, and the 
niore vilely and nnhumanely they are conducted the more profitable the busi¬ 
ness. The proprietors usually become rich, while the performers eke out a 
mere existence. These establishments are maintalneil by patronage from the 
well-to-do society world. The bon ton pay big admission fees to see sights too 
revolting to mention. Our ‘ best citizens ’ give as a reason for being there that 
they are ‘ curious to know how low a woman can descend.’ 

“The fashionable house .—Besides these lowest dens and common cribs, tliere 
are houses In which are seen, on both patrons and occupants, the glitter and 
the sparkle of diamonds. Grandeur of furnishings Is the rule of these places, 
from exquisite dining room to remotest nook. 

“ Liveried servants answer the door, escort parties to separate rooms, and 
order the beer or wine, which is served on silver trays by colored maids. 

“But here, too, the white slave pays the awful i)rlce. Surrounded by all this 
grandeur and beneath all Its gaudy exterior her life Is a tale of untold sorrow 
and misery. 

“Before her arrival she Imagines that her troubles will vanish when she 
becomes acquainted with the rich. But there Is no class less generous than the 
rich man when he Is sober. Besides, the girls are required to take i)art In the 
lowest debaucheries for his amusement. 

“After a girl has been through one of these rich man’s orgies there Is nothing 
left of vice that Is not familiar to her. She might live In some parts of the 
underworld for years and not have the knowledge or experience In vice that 
these girls have learned under the direction of one rich man In a week or a 
month of his pornographic revelry. 

“Hundreds of rich men are entertained in this way dally In these houses. 
Men from the Christian world come to make the girls their slaves. They come 
to tell filthy stories and sing filthy songs anil to require the daughters and sis¬ 
ters of other men to Join In the chorus. They come to demand the^ daughters 
and sisters of other men to appear In richest, daring gowns or In the nude 
and to dance and Jest as their tastes may demand. 

“The libidinous language these girls hear from such men Is revolting and 


degrading beyond description. 

“ When woman Is so debasal and hardened she la what men and conditions 


have made her. . , ^ 

''The source and the cause, —llow did thosf* jslrls jjet there* and ‘ Y* 
their own choice? Very few. In the books Traftlc In Girls, Soundings ot Hell, 
The Queen of the Red Light, and The Underworld Sewer the snares, frauds, 
even forcible means, by which men bring good girls to this life are detailed. 
The facts seem Incr^ible when read In these books. But the whole truth may 
not be read; It Is unprintable. _, , 

"An eminent editor of a great reform paper recently wrote: Disinherited 
classes who earn wealth without getting It will have their daughters dragged 
Into prostitution as victims so long us privileged classes, getting wealth wlwout 
earning It, furnish sons to be setlucers and brothel patrons. 1 rlvllege lu 
can. not be deprived of its awful toll of woman’s virtue any more than of Its 
ghastly toll of human lives. As It Is no respecter of “ lower-cla^_^ « 

cor Infancy In Its Industries, neither does It respect the virtue of lower-class 

“ They are**caned ‘ sporting women,’ with about of much truth 
pigeons which are shot to pieces by sportsmen at the opening of the dwrs might 
be called ‘sporting pigeons.’ ’Tls true they afford sport to those wto have a 
fancy fpr such pleasures, but never Imagine that It Is sport for the tagea 
pigeons or the white slaves. ^ m era 

“What can ice do.—What are you going to do about It? Many 
suggested, ranging from the direct work of reclamation hy 

BUcrlficlng rescue workers to the socialists’ proposition ^at the whole 
system must be reconstructed before the evil can ^ abolished. le^e 
facts be knowp. Let the diabolical male side of the evil be ^pos^. Then 
may paredts protect their daughters and girls “ot fall fhrough I^ra^. In 
the first place, read the literature which treats of this evil and then circulate It. 
"We can all warn some one whom no one else can reach. t . lubo ” 
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j4notiier instance, of mncb the same sort, occurred la relattoa to the Nev 
xor*- Xte/ir Call, a Socialist paper. The post-office censorehlp refused to cam 
aat paper unless they would abstain front the further publication of a series 
or articles entitled “ What a young woman should know.” In consequence of 
this order one Issue of the paper appeared with a blank column for which this 
article in question had been prepared. 1 can not reproduce the artlclet because 
I have not a coi)y of It, but this indicates duplication here of the Prussian 
method, where all matters are subjected to prior censorship and excluded if 
the censors disapprove of any sentiments expressed. 

The Case of the Social Democeat. 

Next I come to the case of the Unlteil States v. Cooraer, the editor of a 
Socialist paper pulillshed in Okliilioma an<l called tlie Social Democrat. This 
paper In some Issues during .July, I think, 1912 or 1913, contained the following 
announcement: 

“ Pree-love edition of Social Democrat, July 10. Order a bundle now. $2 
per hundred. Advertisers get your copy in now. 5,000 copies of this edition 
will be circulated. 

“ The master class has always tauglit aud paid their hireling teachers, preach¬ 
ers, authors (editors), and otlier able idiots to teach that woman is merely a 
multiplication table for the human species; that her only business on God’s 
green footstool is to fry steak and onions and horning soldiers and politicians. 

“The master class has even paid poets, and paid them well, to write that 
woman was nothing but a ‘ rug, a bone, and a hank of hair,’ the ‘ weaker vessel,’ 
etc. They never considered that woman had any rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. They never until recently allowed her to exercise any¬ 
thing but her sexual apparatus. 

“'The Socialists have made a great discovery. 'They have discovered that 
women are human beings, 'riu'y arc getting paid for this great discovery by 
liavlng ‘free love’ and many other stupid lu'e-haws brayed in their ears. 

“ We are going to tell you in the free-Iove edition why the Socialists believe 
women are human beings. Wntcli for it, and read it when you get it.” 

For publishing this notice he was given a Jail sentence, which was also 
affirmed by tlie United States Circuit Court of Appeals. (See 213 Fed. Rep., 1.) 

I want to emphaslz»> again that the evil of all this Is not only in the suppres¬ 
sion of the liberty of the press, but in the uncertainty in all of these statutes, 
none of which prescribe the criteria of guilt, and leave it to the whim and 
caprice of courts to determine guilt by post facto standards. (For further dis¬ 
cussion of this point refer to my h(X>k on “ Obscene Literature and Constitu¬ 
tional Law,” and especially chapters 13 to 22.) 

Seditious Libei. Revived. 

Next I come to a discussion of the prosecution of the agitators for the crime 
of seditious libel. Here, again, the complaint of the workers arises out of dis¬ 
criminations to which they are subjei-teil, not only under uncertain statutes but 
also under laws of judicial creation. 

Before proceeding to the statement of the troubles of the agitator, I desire 
to call attention to a few things of a very similar character to that for which 
agitators are arrested, but coming from entirely orthodox sources, and which 
have never been made the basis of any prosecution or executive action. The 
first of these Is a publication by Prof. George Gunton In the Bulletin of the 
New York Institute for Social Economies, I think, under date of March, 1008. 

I had slight acquaintance with Mr. Gunton and knew some of his Intimate 
friends, and was told by tliem that his work In the field of economics was being 
subsidize by the Standard Oil Interests.. A few years ago—I think It was In 
the expose made by Mr. Hearst through the publication of Mr. Archbold’s let¬ 
ters—it appeared publicly that Prof. Gunton was subsidized by the Standard 
Oil Intereste. This particular bulletin of the Institute of Social Economics was 
devoted to Justify the proposition that might was the only true arbiter of right. 
These bulletins were sent to debating societies connected with unlvarsIOee, 
Y. M. O. A.’s, and other literary associations and public libraries. No exception 
Was ever publicly made to that publication or Its transmission through tte 
malls. ' , 

Aimther similar illustration is found in a paper called the Nativity Montov 
In its issue of April, 1812. In that issne some clergyman became unduly ux> 
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EtediAUsto and.published this: “The SoclaUst is busy; he tollowa 
Ida Wd flag And openly preaches his doctrines; his great point of attack is his 
Ifflagtnatiotti his power is an actual menace in our city. There seems to be no 
law to gntg>res8 or control him. He is more dangerous than cholera or small¬ 
pox—yes ; he is the mad dog of society and should be silenced, even it It be by a 
bullet” I am informed that effort was made to have this editor indicted bv 
the Federal statutes, but that no action could bo secured. 

Still another illustration Is an article in the I,os Angeles Times dated Novem¬ 
ber 2,19H. On page 4 Is found a lengthy article entitled “ The great combine ” 
From that article I quote the following: •va-ami. 

“And soon—it has begun to happen alread,v—the plain citizen from every 
country will form a combine. Its object will be the sui)iires,sl()n of sedition and 
anarchy In the persons of the professional agitators. Theirs will be a big 
powerful, effective but very unostentatious revolt. It will work qulcklv surely 
silently. • » • ., , 

"The first thing the i)lnln-cltlzeu combine will accomplish will be the quiet 
removal of these gentlemen. They woti't be blown up: they will Just quietly 
disappear from human ken. There will be a llllle Inquiry at first, but It will 
die down ever so quickly, for of all peojile In the world, the professional agi¬ 
tator depends entirely upon hla presence and his glib tongue to maintain any 
sort of interest or influence in his followers. * » • 

“ The idea of the plain-citizen combine Is not being mouthed abroad and It Is 
not seeking members or aubscrii)tions, but It Is growing rapidly nevertheless, 
and It is a very real and tangible thing. 

“ With the itch removed, the groat disease of unrest will soon be cured and 
the world will settle down for another half century.” 

In the omitted portion of that nrti<ie the editor makes It plain that tin- kind 
of people he would have qtiietly killed are men like Mr. Kler Hurdle, of 
Bngland. Mr. Harrison Gray Otis, of the lats Angeles Times, was never ar¬ 
rested for such publications. 

The Appeal to Hoason has from time to time published other similar articles 
suggesting violation against Socialisls. These articles, of course, come from 
entirely orthodox sources, anil were never iirosecuted. 

I shall now call attention to the very different way in which radical agitators 
are treated when their enthusiasm exceeils the boundary of calm, dispassionate 
discussion. I will first call attention to the case of one l.udoblco Commlnltu. 
Sometime during the close of President Itoo.sevelt's administration this man 
was publishing a radical paper at Paterson, N. J. Ho Is an anarchist In his 
social theories, and, of course, was much of a thorn in the flesh of the operators 
of silk mills in Paterson. At the time in question he published in his Italian 
paper an article which It was charged justified arson and murder. I have 
never seen the article nor a translation of it. At that time there was no 
statute prohibiting the sending of such matters by mall. The jM.>stmaster ex¬ 
cluded it and referred the matter to Washington. The Atiorney General 
furnished a written opinion to the President of the United Ktales declaring 
that no statute justified the exclusion of that paper from the mall, but ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that no court of equity would give the publisher any relief, 
even if his paper were excludeil wlthmit warrant of law. Thereuimn President 
Roosevelt concluded that he had both power and authority for excluding It, 
and It was excluded from the mall. Subsequently he asked and received from 
Oongress legislation which would legalize such exclusion In the future. It was 
under this legislation that the Socialists have endeavored in vatu to secure the 
prosecution of those who advocate violence against them. 

Still later Mr. Ckjmmlnlta was arrested under a Stale statute for the publica¬ 
tion of the article above referred to. I am not Informed as to what the result 
of that prosecution has been. My imprc-ssion is that it has not yet terminated. 
He was not arrested under that warrant until a couple of years after the oc¬ 
currence. Another of Mr. Commlnlta's difflcultles nro.se out of a picture which 
was exhibited in his shop widow and published by him. The indictment In that 
case was truly amusing, and I herewith present it in the record: 

“Court of Oyer and Terminer In and for the county of Passaia September 
term, A. P. nineteen hundred and twelve. 

- “ Passaic County, to wit: The Jurors of the State of New Jersey in and for 
the body of the county of Passaic, upon their oath, present, that Ludobico 
Oomraintta A Flrmlno Onllo, late of the city of Paterson, in the county of 
.iPasaahx.aforeaaid, tgi the nineteenth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
■i flaet e wr hniated and twelve, with force and arms, at the city aforesaid, in the 
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county aforesaid, and within the Jurisdiction of this court, being-irtebed* 
inallclouB, and evil-disposed persons, and contriving and Intending the 
of the State to disturb and to bring the Government of the Kingdom of Italy 
Into great hatred and contempt and to incite and move the cltlsens of this 
State Into hostility and hatred toward the said Government of the Kingdom 
of Italy and the law and constitution thereof, did at the city aforesaid and 
county aforesaid, bring and Introduce and exhibit In public and circulate and 
aid and assist In bringing. Introducing, exhibiting, and circulating a certain 
sketch or picture on paper, whereon was drawn and dellQeated certain structures 
partly In the form of and suggesting a gallows, and hanging from the cross 
beams thereof the habiliments of soldiers of the Turkish Army of Tripoli, and 
having around the neck of each of said forms and figures a rope by which the 
said forms and figures were suspentle<l from said cross beams projecting out 
at right angles from the tops of said structures In the posture of convicted men 
undergoing capital punishment for crime; and the foot of two of said struc¬ 
tures suggesting the gallows is drawn and delineated a picture In the form of a 
woman bowerl down with grief and sorrow; and that also thereon was drawn 
and sketched two certain other figures resembling and portraying a male and 
female, the male figure being in likeness similitude of the King of Italy, and the 
female figure having the dress and marks thereon of the Bed Cross nurse, and 
said figures being represented In the attitude of friendliness and Intimacy and 
Joyfully promenading together about the field where the said forms of men 
were hanging from said structures wholly Indifferent to the pain and suffering 
to which said men In the grief and sorrow that is suggested by the forms of the 
women weeping at the foot of the said two structures on either side of said 
picture or sketch, and that was also written on a paper attached to the said 
picture or sketch the words ‘ Clvltla Itallna in Trlpolltanla,’ meaning ‘ Italian 
civility In Tripoli,’ and meaning that the said forms of men that were exhibited 
as hanging from said structures were prisoners of war captured by the army of 
the Italian Government In the war with the Turkish Government In Tripoli, 
and Indicating the cruel and inhuman treatment of the Italian Government 
toward soldiers of the enemy taktm captive and held as prisoners of war, with 
Intent to Incite, promote, and encourage hostility and opiK>sltlon and the de¬ 
struction and extermination of the Government of tlie Kingdom of Italy, con¬ 
trary to the form of the statute In such case made and provided, and against 
the peace of their State of government and dignity of the same. 

“ JIaeshaw. Dunn, 

“ Prosecutor for the Pleas. 

“ Witness: 

“Cablo Impabto.” 

For this offense Commlnlta was required to furnish a hall bond of $2,000, 
in default of which he remained many months in jail. A speedy trial was then 
denied him unless he would waive a jury trial. I.ater a ball bond was fur¬ 
nished, and the last information I had ujmn the subject the case had not yet 
been brought to trial. Evidently this Indictment and the other were designed 
only to drive him out of Paterson—at least that Is the impression among his 
friends and others In that city. This Inst prosecution of Commlnlta finds a 
seeming Justification under the following statute: 

“ Laws of New Jersey, 1902 act, page 405, chapter 133. 

“A supplement to an act entitled ‘An act for the punishment of crimes’ 
(revision of 1908), approveti June fourteenth, one thousand and eight hundred 
and ninety-eight. 

“ Be it enacted by the senate and generat assembly of the State of New Jer¬ 
sey: 1. Any person who shall. In public or private, by speech, writing, printing, 
or by any other mode or means advocate the subversion and destrurtlon by 
force of any and all government, or attempt by speech, writing, printing, or In 
any other way whatsoever to Incite or abet, promote, or encourage hostility or 
opposition to any and all government, shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and punished by a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, or lmprlsonmen;t at 
hard labor not exceeding fifteen years, or both.” 

Next I come to a case of seditious libel In which the Pennsylvania court 
held that, Although no statute of Pennsylvania covered the case at issue, yet. In 
spite of the constitutional provisions guaranteeing freedom of speech and 
press, the old common-law crime of seditious libel was in force In the State of 
Peno^lvanla. In this matter the court followed a precendent made In 180S 
where a royalist was convicted for an extreme vituperative denunciation of 
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torn of government. The decision in that case Is given In 
B^obUca V. Joemh Denny (4 Yeates, p. 267). This case hag never been 
followed since 1808, and was resurrected only because of the case of the Steel 
Trust In Pennsylvania. -Here I offer In evidence a copy of the Indictment In 
the case of the Commonwealth i>. McCarty and others, contained In a pamphlet 
called The Pree-Press Persecution, and beginning at page 9 of that pamphlet 
and ending at page 24: 

" Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. C. H. McCarty, P. M. Hartman, Charles 
McKeever, Evan Evans, William J. White. 

“ Commonwealth op Pennsylvania, 

“County of Lawrence, city of New Castle, ss: 

“ Before me, the subscriber, O. H. P. Green, alderman In said city and ex 
officio Justice of the peace In said county, personally came .loseph Gilmore, 
chief of iiollce of said city, who being duly sworn according to law on his oath 
says that on and continuously since the first day of .July, A. D. 1909, and to 
the present time, a large number of former workmen and employees of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Comjiany have la-cn on strike In said county, 
and strike conditions have provallLMl during such period of lime In said county 
and In the vicinity of the mills and manufacturing plants of said company 
situate In said city of New Castle, in that among other things the said American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company undertook and proceode<l during sidd perhsl to 
run and operate said mills and plants, and for that purpose hired, employed, 
and placed therein other cmidoyees and workmen, and many of the former 
employees and workmen of said company and their associates then on strike, 
by Individual and organizeil action, undertook and proceeded to interfere with, 
obstruct, and prevent such operation of said mills and plants by lnllmi<lntlnn, 
menaces, and personal violence to such new employees and workmen In said 
mills; so that In the vicinity of said mills and In the district and territory 
wherein said former employees frequented and reshhsl, the personal safety of 
men and women was continuously Imperiled and threatened, and the public 
peace and general tranquillity of the people was constantly tlireahmed and 
often disturbed and broken; and during said time the men so on strike estab- 
llshetl picket stations at or near the entrance to the respective ndlls of said 
company and guarded and patrolled certain streets and sections of the city in • 
the vicinity of said mills with Intent and purpose to deter and prevent other 
persons from going to and from said mills and from accepting or continuing 
employment therein. 

“ That during the period aforesaid the per.sons continuing to work In said 
mills or plants, and going to work therein after such strike begun, were fre¬ 
quently shot, stabbed, beaten, a.ssaulted, spat uiion, and Insulted on the streets 
and highways In sahl city and county, were followeil to their dwelling houses 
by Inmtlng, Jeering mobs, and their dwelling houses were frequently struck by 
stones and other missiles by persons so on strike and their n.ssnclntes, alders, 
abettors, and confederates, and by words, taunts, and Jeers were Incited to 
anger and resentment and to personal resistance and redress by the persons 
remaining on strike, their alders, abettors, and confederates, to the great and 
imminent danger of riots, uprising, and general defiance of the law and breach 
of the peace, and to the large destruction of life and property. 

“ Wherefore It became and was necessary for the officers charged with the 
duty of maintaining and preserving peace and good order In the communlfy anti 
in the neighborhood and vicinity of said ndlls and plants to use unusual and 
extraordinary means and methods In discharging their duties, and necessary 
reinforcements were procured by the appointment of deputy sheriffs and special 
police officers and by the presence of members of the State police constabulary; 
and It further became and was necessary to procure an order from the court 
of common pleas of said county, datetl October 6, 1909, restraining persons so 
on strike and their associates, alders, abettors, and confederates from calling 
persons at work in said mills or seeking employment therein scabs and other 
vile and opprobrious names, from Jeering, taunting, and Insulting them, from 
carrying and exhibiting clubs, firearms, and knives; making demonstrations 
or doing any matter or thing tending to excite, scare, frighten, or Intimidate 
persona employ^ or seeking employment In said mills and plants, and from’ 
otherwise interfering with or disturbing the peace and order of said copimunlty 
to the end that the rights of persons and property therein should be preserved 
and protected, which said Injunction has been continued In force to this present 
date. 
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** That John W. Waddlngton was sheriff of the said county of I<awrene0<ft)»B 
the first day of July, 1900, to the 3rd day of January, 1910, when his tom of 
office esplr^. Since the date last mentioned Robert H. Whaley has been and 
le the sheriff of said county. 

“ That Harry J. Lusk was mayor of said city of New Castle on the first day 
of July, 1909, and since that date has been and now is mayor of said city. 

“ That Joseph Gilmore was chief of police of said city of New Castle In said 
county on the first day of July, A. D. 1909, and since that date has been and 
now Is chief of police of said cl^. 

“That from the first day of July, 1909, it was and has continued to be the 
duty of the said several officers to preserve and maintain pence and good order 
within the said city and county and in tlic vicinity of said mills and plants and 
prevent and suppress the commission of crimes, violations of the law, breaches 
of the peace, and violations of the orillnauccs of said city, upon the streets, 
highways, and public places tliereln, and leading to and from the vicinity of 
said mills and plants, and in the discharge of said duty a large number of 
special police officers were duly appointed by the proper authorities and were 
lirescnt to assist therein, and it became and was the duty of all persons to 
whom said writ of injunction was directed to respect and obey the same, and 
the duty of all persons to respect and obey the authority of all said officers and 
their deputies etigaged in keeping and maintaining public peace and good order 
in said community, and at all times to respect and obey the law and its duly 
constituted authorities, yet so it is that from July 1, 1909, continuously to the 
present time many persons In said city and county and particularly in the 
vicinity of said mills and plants have continued to disregard and violate the 
laws of this Commonwenltli, the ordinances of said city of New Castle, and 
the Injunction issued by our said court; that there have been frequent breaches 
ef the peace, rioting, unlawful assemblage of the streets and highways, and open 
resistance to law of government us well as tlie courts. 

“ That O. H, McCarty, F. M. Hartman, Charles McKeever, Evan Evans, and 
William J. White, all of the county aforesaid, being wlcketl, malicious, sedi¬ 
tious, and evil-disposed persons and greatly dlsafTected toward the Constitution 
and Government and laws of the United States and of the Commonwealth of 
, Pennsylvania, and the several officers hereinbefore named, who were and are 
charg^ with the administration and execution of the laws and the maintenance 
of the iteace In said city and county aiul most unlawfully, wicked, and mali¬ 
cious devising, designing, and intending, as much as in them lay, to bring our 
said Constitution and Government ami tlie admiidstratlon of the laws and the 
duly constituted officers thereof, employed in the enforcement and execution of 
said laws. Into great public hatred and contempt among the residents and citi¬ 
zens thereof, and to alienate and withdraw from our said Government and Its 
officials the love and affection, true and due obe<lience, fidelity and allegiance 
of the citizens thereof; deliberately designing to unloosen the sacred bond of 
union, to unhinge the minds of citizens, and to produce popular discontent with 
the exercise of power by the known constituted authorities; and wickedly and 
seditiously to disturb the peace and tranquillity of our said Government and this 
Commonweallh, to stir up and Incite discontent and seclltlon among the citi¬ 
zens thereof, and to wickedly seduce and encourage tlie citizens of our said 
Commonwealth to resist and oppose the government thereof, the administration 
and execution of Its laws, and the orders and decrees of Its courts. 

“At the city of New Castle in said county of I,nwrence and State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania with force and arms unlawfully, falsely, wickedly, maliciously, and sedi¬ 
tiously did write and publish and cause and procure to be written and published 
certain scandalous, false, malicious. Inflammable, and seditious matter of and 
concerning tlie Constitution and laws of the United States and of this Common¬ 
wealth and of and concerning the duly constituted officers and agents of the 
government employed In the administration of said government and Its laws, 
and engaged In an effort to preserve the peace and to enforce and execute the 
laws and the decrees of the court. In a certain paper entitled The Free Press, 
published and distributed In the city and county aforesaid, between the respec¬ 
tive dates hereinafter set forth, according to the tenor and effect following; 
that Is to say, to wit: 

" On the Slst day of July, A. D. 1909, In a part of a certain article entitled 
•Who are these scabs?’ the following; 

■ •' ‘B^om this the working class should take a lesson. Here It Is: Let ns make 
our own laws. Make them right from the shop. Never mind whether or.not 
they will conflict with the laws of the political State of to-day. If we ate stteog 
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eno^ tlw gfcop—to ''’S!''!?’“ “>« organUed Into one big union— 

we Ace able to defy all the capitalists’ laws and paralyse the ludustry of the 
country to such an extent that they win not be able to send their armo<l men to 
shoot ns down: moreover, until we are organized Into that kind of an organiza¬ 
tion our condition will continue to become more and more intolerable ’ 

“ And In a part of a certain article entitled ‘ Call out the Independent mills ’ 
the following: ’ 

***®ht th^ may say that the contracts agre^nl upon at the last conyention 
Interferes. Contracts, hell! Is the “ saci-e<Iuess of contract ” of more Impor¬ 
tance than the welfare of the tin workers and their wives and children V Must 
we remain out and starve, pitting our empty stomachs up against the millions 
of the mill owners, and perhaps go back defeated, as we have done time and 
again, because of a miserable agreement? 

“ ‘ Damn the contracts I Contracts are no good, anyway. The capitalist class 
only stand by them when It is convenient to do so. They don't care for laws of 
any kind when laws Interfere with their bloo<lthirstv hunger for profits' 

•• On the 28th day of August, A. D. 1909, In a part of a certain article en¬ 
titled ‘Call ’em out,’ the following: 

‘“Again the Free Press says: “Call out the Indejwmlent (?) mills!” The 
chances of victory and the welfare of the tin workers and their families are of 
more concern than the honor (?) there la In keeping the moat sacre<l agnaunent 
ever signed by commanders of two opposing forces. 

“ ‘ Break the contract! Do as they have done In Sweden. Break any written 
Instrument that Interferes with the workers gaining a point of vantage for their 
class I 


“‘Listen, boys: “Any line of action that will advance the Interests of the 
working class Is right; and any line of action that will not advance the Interests 
of the working class Is wrong.” ’ 

“ ‘ Bead It again and think It over! 

“‘Therefore, break the contracts! Call out the Independent!?) mills I 
Then your entreaties to the nonunion mills will not be In vain. They will then 
see the tremendous power of the workers and, being already Imbued with dis¬ 
content, they will hoed the war cry for unite<l action. 

“ ‘ We must recognize that this Is a class war between the class that owns the 
mills and the class that works in the mills, and the earlier we learn that the 
sooner we will become class conscious and act as our material Interests direct. 

“ ‘ Swing Into battle all the re.serve forces! Stop the entire sheet prmluctlon of 
every mill! Make the buyers on one side of the employers clamor for their 
orders to be filled and the men on the other side of the employers, the workers, 
ready to work when tlu'y have an equal right to organize for their protection as 
well as the trust masters.’ 

“And In a part of a certain article entitled ‘ Con.servntlve or radl(‘al? A 
wage slave’s meditation,’ the following; 

“ ‘ With me It is a war—“ war to the knife; knife to the hilt.” I may go 
down, but what of H ? Haven’t ndlllons whose blood was .lust as warm, whose 
flesh was Just as pulsating, and whose Instincts were Just us acute ns mine gone 
down In the struggle? 

“ ‘ Yes; I believe In force. I believe that, under the present Insane system, 
might Is right and weakness the only wrong. I believe that this has been the 
case since my hairy ancestors left their dwellings In the trees and came out Into 
the open field with club or rock In hand, or paw, to attack and straggle with and 
owiquer the big beasts of the plains and prairies. I believe that the motor 
power of civilization has been that of force—blind, cruel, and barbaric force 
so far.’ 

“On the 11th day of September, A. D. 1909, In a part of a certain article 
entitled ‘ This Is a big fight,’ the following; 

“ ‘ We notice, too, that several old Independent mills that have been Idle for 
years have started np. What does that mean? It means that they are going to 
make more tin. Union men are going there to work, too, and that will be all 
right, the heads of the organizations will say. Damn it! I often sit and 
wonder how the poor “ work ox ” can be so thickheaded. 

“‘This Is a big fight, and every weapon at our disposal should be used. 
There is no mercy on the part of the masters. They will grind us down and are 
doing It. They believe In force, and they apply It at every turn. 

“ ‘ We have the force, and we have the numbers. We are able to win this 
strife to-nitwrow if we would only get together in the right kind of an organlza- 
tloh; Until we do-that we will be at their mercy.’ 
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f Oa the 2Sth day ot September, A. D. 1909, In a part coftatn article 

eaUtled 'Obey the lair,’ the foJIowing: 

..“'pamu tho laws that must be backed up by guns and duba and thugs 
^ ‘At any rate, law Is the rope with which the working class has been tied by 
king, priest, and parasite down the centuries. Time was when tlie poor work¬ 
ingman was driven to his task with lash and club and forced to toll from sun¬ 
rise until dark for a merciless master, and if they uttered their discontent they 
were tortured and damned. And this was law! The laborer was despised and 
spat upon by the very ones who fattened on his misery, and It was called law 
and must be sacredly obeyed. 

" ‘ Throughout the ages the owner of the bent buck and the knotty bands has 
forced his weary way with one hope and one privilege, and that was that some 
day his burden would be lightened. So far It has been, but that Is when he Is 
under the dandelions. 

“ ‘ The working class has had one privilege, however, and that Is the privilege 
of reprcxluclng their kind, and often that privilege has been violated by the lust¬ 
ful Idle class In pursuit of pleasure, to the shame and degradation of the tolling 
mass of workers. 

“ ‘ This, too, was law. 

‘“The working rlnss has struggled to what little liberty It has against tre¬ 
mendous odds. It has always had the numbers and the power, but that power 
has been divided. Moreover, all that It has gained so far It has gained In con¬ 
tradiction to the law of the musters. And all laws are the masters’ laws under 
the rulershlp of the political state. 

“ ‘ Throughout the centuries the workers have been crying out to you who 
have had all the advantages of education to help them get a few of the good 
things that tlielr own labor made possible. And you have always given them a 
ghoulish grin and the advice to obey the law—the master’s law. 

“ ‘ No laws were ever Intended to protect labor and never will be so long as 
the workers are not the absolute dictators of them. 

“‘If the working class waits to win Industrial freedom by obeying capitalists’ 
laws they will be working twelve hours a day in hell a million years from now.’ 

“ On the 18th day of December, A. D. 1!K)9, in a certain article, entitled 
* Unspeakable outrage—Strikers jailed for simply walking the streets,’ the 
following: 

“ ‘ Twenty-four of the most substantial and useful of the citizens of New 
Castle are lying In jail in default of a .152.’) fine because they wouldn’t be 
ordered off the streets like dogs by the acting lackeys of the Steel Trust; 
that la, the police and the comi)nny bulls, including the unspeakable “ Big Idz.” 

“ * These men have lived here, some of them, nearly all their lives; they have 
built homes, some of them have reared families; they have paid taxes; they 
have built the very streets which they are ordered to keep off like so many 
slaves under a taskmaster’s whip. 

“‘Now, they are In jail because they didn’t jump when they were spoken to, 
and sneak away to their homes us though they were felons guilty of some crime 
for which they dure not stand erect or walk the streets of their home town In 
sight of all men. 

“‘Is liberty dead? Is America Russia? Have Bunker Hill and Gettysburg 
been fought In vain? Are we to be henceforth the bound and gagged slaves of 
the Steel Trust, driven at will like cattle off the public streets? Is life so dear 
or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of these Insults and indigni¬ 
ties? Are all the traditions of the English-speaking world to be flouted, spit 
upon, and dragged In the mire? If not, action, immediate action, direct action, 
drastic action, at once. Is necessary. 

“ ‘ The offense for which these 24 strikers were jailed by the unspeakable 
Incubus who now Infest the mayor’s chair on Tuesday last was this: A number 
of them were walking on the street, not so far from the Shenango mill, where 
they had formerly worked. They were walking there, peaceably, talking quietly, 
minding their own business. Most natural thing In the world for striking 
workmen to drift toward the scene of their former employment. Any man 
naturally has a tendency when not otherwise engaged to revisit the place where 
he has formerly worked, or at least the neighborhood. The power of association 
nnd former habits naturally draw him. But these men weren’t even tree¬ 
passing. ^^ey weren’t on the company's property. They were on the streets— 
the stoets that had been built and improved with their own tax money. 

“ “Along came the police. “ Move on. Get out of here. Shoo, fly. Strikers 
'not allow^ to stand on the streets. Sheriff’s orders.’’ Just as one might ormr 
a troublesome cat or dog out of the way. 
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I “ Of tWs actton (rf the police are the orders of Waddington, and buck of 
Waddlngton Mayor Look’s court, and back of Mayor Lusk the legislature and 
Jodlelal machinery of this capttallst-cursed Government, and back of It all the 
power of the gouty plutocracy who have thleve<l and continue to thieve the 
earnings of the common people. 

■“What rights has a workingman In law courts? Absolutely none. Why 
should he have any respect for them or any trust In them? Not a ghost of a 
reason for It. They talk about equality and Justice and patriotism, and all that, 
but they exist for only one purpose, to help the robber class go through the 
pockets of the wage earner and make a cleaner and a belter Job of It “The 
voice Is the voice of Jacob, but the bands are the hand.s of Esau." 

" ‘ The working class must take matters into their own hands. In New Castle 
there Is only one line of tactics that will save the day now, and that Is the 
tactics that are now winning out In Spokane. (Iiicidy resist the despotic orders 
of this barbarous sheriff and go to Jail not by the dozens merely, nor by the 
scores, but by the hundreds. Don’t be cowards and pay lines or let others pay 
them for you. Be a man and go to Jail. As fast as one hatch are run In let 
another crew take their places. Pill the Jails to overflowing. Make them 
Improvise new jails. Make the ruling class feed you while y<iu are on strike. 
Let the wives and children of the Jailed strikers inarch In a bixly to the office 
of the poor commissioner and demand relief. Demand It In tones so loud as to be 
heard. See that you get It. Make the ruling class feed you. 

“‘Don’t hire lawyers. Damn them; they slink of bloixl money—the most of 
them. Don’t bother about having witnesses called and going through the stupid 
and dreary formalities of examination and erossexamlnatlon, and all that 
truck. The power Is In your own hands when you act. And the line of action 
Just now Is simply to line tip, defy the sherilT's orders, go to Jail, make the 
ruling class feed you till they’re sick of It. Hit them In the pocketbook. That’s 
where their heart lies. 

“ ‘ In such a light as this It Is no time to ask whether a man belongs to this 
labor organization or that. It Is a working-class light. For a workingman who 
has a drop of red blood In his veins there Is only one place where he can be 
found, and that is standing shoulder to shoulder with the strikers la resisting 
as Insolent, as autocratic, as despotic, as corrupt, as conscienceless a municipal 
despotism ns ever cursetl the earth. 

“ ‘ Come on; let’s be men.’ 

“ On the Ist day of January, A. D. 1910, In a certain article, entitled ‘ Bishton 
In Jail for debt—Revival of ancient custom,’ the following; 

“‘At this very moment two workingmen, Edward Vaughn and John Bishton, 
are lying In Jail for no offense whatever and with no charge against them but 
for being beaten up and assaulteil by bulls and scabs. 

“ ‘ Civil wars have been fgiight and violent revolutions have been precipitated 
for a great deal less than this. It Is difficult to write this matter up for the 
press. One’s blood so boils at the mere recital of the facts. But here they are: 

“ ‘ Take the case of Edward Vaughn. He had been sick for six weeks during 
the latter part of the summer, and fetdlng a little better one Sunday In 
August strolled out with two companions to get a breath of fresh air, hoping It 
would do him good. While walking down Mahoning Avenue they were suddenly 
confronted by one Arthur Davis, one of the company’s bulls, who drew two 
revolvers and ordered them back. 

" ‘ One would naturally think there was some remedy at law for an outrage 
of this kind, and that was what Vaughn thought, tix). Thought he was living 
In a free and civilized country. Thought the laws and Constitution of Penn¬ 
sylvania and the United States were something more than a hollow He. He 
found out differently. He brought action In law against the ruffian who ordered 
him off the street at the point of a drawn revolver, only to have his case thrown 
out by the grand Jury and himself assessed $27..54 In costs, for default of 
which he Is lying In Jail now. His case wasn’t even allowed to come before 
the Judge, and he Is slammed In Jail for opening his mouth so much as to dnd 
fault. He can be kept there three months, and then It will require Insolvent 
proceedings on his part to gain his freeiiom. If he has any property that can be 
seized to pay those costs even then after he has laid in JalL 

“'That’s law. That’s law courts. Is there anything for the workingman 
in MtherT Answer: Yes or no. 

“‘The grand Jury that threw Vaughn’s case out of court was mainly com¬ 
posed of termers, and It Is termer’s sons and relatives (damn them) who to 
a great extent are scabbing at the mills. It would be interesting to know If 
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the metnberg of this grand }ary had any relatives scabbing, and the Frde Presg. 
Intends to find oat later on. 

“ ‘ The case of John Blshton Is, If It were possible, more oatrageons stUl. 
BIshton was assanltetl on Long Avenue during the mouth of September by two 
company bulls,. Pelton and Smith, and his bead so badly beaten in that be had 
to be taben home In a buggy. This Smith Is the same fellow who shot Theo¬ 
dore Otto In the breast, practically crippling him for life, and Is now In jail 
himself for Jumping his ball In the Blshton case. Blshton’s brother brought 
action against these two ruffians, with result that the case went against him, 
of <»urse. And the costs, over $74, were placed on John Blshton, the wounded 
man. He, too. Is now lying in jail, and can be kept there for three months, or, 
for that matter, Indefinitely, unless he institutes InsoUency proceedings. So 
also his projKirty can be distressed to pay the costs awarded against him be¬ 
cause his brother complained in law courts on his behalf. 

“The Vaughn case stands for the prois)sition that a workingman on strike 
dare not complain in law courts of any treatment that he receives at the hands 
of the bulls and thugs of the employing class. The Blshton case stands for 
the proposition that his relatives dare not open their mouths, either. In either 
case he can be slummed into Jail and kept there Indefinitely. 

“‘Workingmen of New Castle! These are not things that are happening In 
Russia: they are hnpp<‘nlng here. Vaughn and Blshton are lying In jail up on 
the hill now. No relief Is to be had from law courts or from any other of the 
institutions of the capitalist class. Labor must take i«)wer into Its own hands. 

“ ‘ We are engaged In a class struggle bitter as death. It's war; war to the 
knife; knife to the hilt. Wo must have done with paltering and with com¬ 
promises. The working class must get together in one big union that will take 
the whole wage-earning class and so be competent to give battle to the Indus¬ 
trially organized employing class and the pliant tmds of the law-making and 
law-executing officials from the I'resldent down. They are all our enemies— 
all of them. Their country la not our country; their laws are not our laws; 
their servants are our oppressors. Our hope Is not In their institutions, but 
in the industrial organization of the working class, which we ourselves must 
build.’ 

“ On the 15th day of January, A. D. 1910, In a port of a certain article en¬ 
titled ‘ Use the ballot,’ the following: 

“ ‘ To the end of informing the workers of the position we take on this most 
vital of all questions to our professed coiistltueney, let the Socialist Party 
definitely specify that its administrative officers wherever elected will use the 
police power in their control to do two things: 

“ * Preserve order, prevent violence of all kinds, guaranteeing protection to the 
property involvecl by a thorough patrol of It Inside and out. 

“ ‘ i Arresting of all strike breakers and prlvqte police during any strike, 
and the prohibition of any person going upon a job to work while a strike is 
pending between an employer and his employees.’ 

“ On the 20th day of January, A. U. 1910, in a certain article entitled ‘ War 
on women,’ the following: 

“ ‘ Our brave officials, having waged successful war on unoffending working¬ 
men, are now showing their mettle by attacking women. Twenty-four wives, 
mothers, and slaters of strikers w'ere served with writs to show cause why 
they should not be brought into c-ourt for violating the sacred injunction. 

“ ‘ The A. S. & T. P. Co. accuses the women of throwing epithets, snowballs, 
stones, bricks, and other missiles at the scabs employed by this company. 

“ ‘ Whether the women are guilty we can not say; but we know they ought 
to be. Women who stay in their “proper sphere” and maintain a ladylike 
demeanor while their helpmates are in the thick of a bitter fight for bread 
are unworthy the name of woman. Let those who will admire the females 
whose highest ambition Is to ape the ‘eminently respectable and conven¬ 
tionally proper ’ ladies of the ruling class; but we have much more respect for 
the class-conscious women who use every weapon in their power—even such 
feeble and ineffective weapons as snowballs and epithets—in defense of their 
class.’ 

“ In contempt of the Constittition and laws of the United States end this 
Commonwealth, and its institutions, agents, officers, and courts constituted, 
employed, or appointed for the administration of said Government to the evil 
example of all others and against the peace and dignity of this Commonwealth. 

“ Complainant therefore prays and desires that a warrant may issue and the 
aforesaid defendants, 0. H. McCarty, F. M. Hartman, Charles MeKeever, 
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SMua Bvtiui, Wntiam J. White, may he arrested and held to answer the charge 
of Hb^ and farther deponent salth not 

“Joseph Oilmobe, 

“Chief of Police. 

“ Sworn to and subecrlbed before me this 5th day of March, A. D. 1010. 

“ O. H. I’. Green, Alderman." 

My recollection la that in that case there wore several trials, In the first of 
which the jury disagreed. At the last trial the Jury found the defendants not 
guilty, and penallz^ them to the extent of the cost of several prosecutions 
for being not guilty. It st'cms that siicli unoinalous pro<'e<lure by which an In¬ 
nocent man may be punished Is Justltletl In the statutes of I’eimsylvanlo. In 
the meantime these defendants continued their criticism of the court, and In 
consequence were Indictisl for criminal contempt of court. Here again a prece¬ 
dent was made. This was the first prosismtion of the kind that had ever 
occurred In the State of Pcimsylvunla—at least so It was claimed. On this 
Indictment the defendants were fined. In the meantime their financial re¬ 
sources had been exhausted, and their agitation had resulted In carrying the 
election In Now Castle, I’a., for the Socialist Party, and this they felt was a 
sufficient vindication. In the meantime, however, tliey made very bitter com¬ 
plaint over the fact that the New Castle Uepuhllcan, one of their rival papers, 
had published an article entithxl “A call to arms,’’ which very plainly was de¬ 
signed to Incite to violence against the Socialists, but no prosecution for that 
article was ever had either under the precislent establishing seditious libel 
or under the postal laws which penall7,ed the advocacy of some crimes through 
the malls. , „ „ ^ „ 

Another case of The IJnltetl States r. Margaret H. Sanger. Margaret San¬ 
ger was the author of the articles In the New Y<irk Call, to which I have al¬ 
ready referred, and which were exclude<l from the malls. After she became 
the «lltor of a little paper called ttie Woman Rebel, No Gods, No Masters, In 
Its Issue for July, 1914, she published an article imtltlerl “A defense of assas¬ 
sination ’’ by Herbert A. Thorpe. This article reads as follows: 

“ It Is generally agreed that lower forms of life must give place to higher 
types, and when the pioneer of'civilisation makes his way Into the forest, he 
must’of necessity destroy the man-kllllng animals living therein. Kxtermlnat- 
Ing warefare la also waged against the savage nuniibers of the human race 
wherever they oppose the establishment of conditions necessary for the de¬ 
velopment of the more highly organized types. Gf course, wffi're Improvement 
by Instruction and subsequent cooperation Is possible, this extreme of annihila¬ 
tion need not be prnctlcc'd, but unless It can be shown that there Is room 
enough on earth for both savage and clvlll7.e<l, the savage must go. 

“Having thus Indicated the operation of the law of the survival of the 
fittest. It would seem that we should apply the same treatment accords to 
wild animals and savages to those men In civilized countries whose 
still display traits characteristic of the tiger and wolf, and who, owing to the 
nature of our social fabric, are bcyonil the reach of corrt*ctIon. ^ 

“ It Is immaterial whether such men are conscious or unconscious of their 
true natures and the effect of their a<'tlons on others. If 
modern life Is an entirely false one, as in the case of the czar or king, this is 
their misfortune, but, like the savage or vylld animal, 
permitted to live upon or block the march of the many toward better condition^, 
"There Is no different, ethically, between killing a man 
overworking or starving him to death, yet those are ‘I’®.““'’‘tl;?"® 
upon millions of workers throughout the world to-day, owing to the brutality 
of the employing and official classes, and their ability to control 
of ignorant police and soldiers to intimidate the workers whenever a clash 
occurs between capital and labor. 

“Another weapon usetl by these undeveloited czars of Industry, 
runs riot. Is to dictate to their legislative hirelings what laws shall be e^c^, 
or. If SM exist that balk their selfish desires, to coerce their judicial puppets 
so to int^ret them as to nullify the beneficial eff^t 
“The point I wish to bring out is this: That since the «^®®t ™®®® 
are by f^ of circumstances unable to use the ®?“'« "'®“»«"® 

the. bettff educated and privileged class they ®r®2'ih‘or\h« atrikL blovMtt 
other means of defense may be at their disposal, such as the strikes, hoy t, 

orassaminatlon. 
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“ The assassination of tyrants has been practiced throughout bi^rjt In all 
parts of the world, and In regard to nihilism In Bussia, Wendell Phillips has 
this to say; ‘Nihilism is the righteous and honorable reststnace of a people 
crushed under an Iron rule. Nihilism Is evidence of life. Nihilism Is the last 
weapon of victims choked and manacled beyond all other means of making 
the oppressor tremble. God means that the unjust power shall be Insecure— 
and every move of the giant prostrate In chains, whether It be to lift a single 
dagger or stir a city’s revolts. Is a lesson in Justice. One might well tremble 
for the future of the race If such despotism could exist without provoking the 
bloodiest resistance. Honor nihilism, since It redeems human nature from the 
suspicion of being utterly vile, made up only of the heartless oppressors and 
contented slaves. Every line of our history, every Interest of civilization bids 
us rejoice when the tyrant grows pale and the slave rebellious. We can not 
but pity the suffering of any linman being, however, richly deserved, but such 
pity must not confuse our moral sense. Humanity gains!' 

“ The attention of our c<lltors and Judges called particularly to tlie following 
from the same speech: 

“ ‘ I know what reform needs, and all it needs, in a land where discussion 
Is free, the press untrammeled, and where public halls protect debate. In such 
a land he Is doubly and trebly guilty, who, except In some most extreme cases, 
disturbs the sober rule of law and order.’ 

“ History shows that Individuals can be so highly organized and so sensitive 
to human suffering as to be irresi-stably Impelled to seek relief by killing 
the person responsible, directly or Indirectly, for the suffering Imposed, and 
when the assassin merely obeys an uncontrollable natural impulse to eliminate 
destructive oppression. It seems to me that such killing Is a high expression 
of the Individual’s outraged better nature. 

“ Governments, of course, exercise their power to restrain and punish com¬ 
mon criminals by Imprisonment and death, but since the average Intelligence 
does not perceive that there are many more ways through which scores of 
less apparent and more Insidious crimes go unpunished, stealing and murdering 
other than by pocket picking and throat cutting, and It 1? left to the more 
discerning to denounce the greedy commercial and ofBcIal octopuses that prey 
upon society from behind legal barricades. 

“ There Is no reason why those meml)ers of society possessing highly social and 
sympathetic qualities should not attempt to create an environment suitable 
to their natures, hnd If the^ removal of the tiger, the savage, the political or 
Industrial tyrant, conduces to that end, such removal becomes a necessary duty. 

“ If assassination has failed to achieve very much In the way of reform. It 
may be not because the method Is w'rong, but because It has not been practiced 
persistently enough. Where physical force Is employed, numbers mean strength; 
and while one may fall to protluce substantial results, one hundred will succe^. 
The American Revolution Is a case In point. If we concede the right to a group 
to resist tyranny or Injustices by violence, we must also concede the same 
right to the Individual. 

"It must not be supposed from the foregoing that I have any scheme of 
wholesale slaughter In mind. My Idea Is that If during an Industrial crisis, such 
as a strike or lockout, where sometimes the way to a settlement Is blocked by 
the stubborn selfishness of a single man, It might prove a good lesson to the 
employing class If such an obstacle were promptly and effectively removed.” 

For this she was Indicated under the Federal postal laws and her case is 
still pending. The argument in this article w'as not very unlike the article 
of Prof. Ounton on “ Might In the true arbiter of right.” 

Another Interesting case under a State statute which penalizes all publica¬ 
tions tending to create disrespect for law Is the case of the State of Washing¬ 
ton 11 . Jay Fox. This man received a Jail sentence for publishing the following 
editorial: 

“ Thb Nude and the Pbudes. 

“Clothing was made to protect the body, not to hide It The mind that 
associates impurity with the human body is Itself Impure. To the hnmauitartah, . 
the idealist, the human body Is divine, ‘the dwelling place of the soul,’ as 
the old poets sang. 

" To the coarse, half-civilized barbarian, steeped in a mixture of snperstitioa 
and, sensualism, the sight of a nude body suggests no higher thoughts, no nobler 
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those wiilch the sight of one animal of the lower order of crea* 
ttiHi'lxrodncM In another. 

“ The vulgar mind sees Its siwn reflection In everything It views. Pollution 
can not escape from pollution, and the polluted mind that sees Its own reflection 
In the nude bo<ly of u fellow being, and arises In early morning to enjoy the 
vulgar feast, and then calls on the law to punish the Innocent victims whose 
clean bodies aroused the savage Instincts, Is not lit company for civilised people 
and should be avoided. 

“These reflections are based on an unfortunate occurrence that took place 
recently In Home. 

“ Home is a community of free spirits, who came out Into the woods to escape 
the polluted atmosphere of prlest-rlddcri, convciitioiiul society. One of the 
llbertlc'S enjoyed by homeitcs was the iirivllcge to bathe In evening dress, or 
with merely the clothes nature gave them, Just as those chose. 

“No one went rubbernecking to see which suit a person wore who sought the 
purifrlng waters of the hay. Surely It was noboily’s business. All were sulB- 
ciently pure minded to see no vulgarity, no .suggestion of anything vile or In¬ 
decent, In the thought or the sight of nature's masterpiece uncovered. 

“ But eventually a few prudes got Into the conununity and proceeded In the 
brutal, unnelghborly way of the outside world to suppress the people’s freedom. 
They had four persons arrested on the charge of “ Indecent exposure.” One 
woman, the mother of two small children, was sent to Jail. The one man 
arrested will also serve a term in prison. And the perpetrators of this vile 
action wonder why they are being boycotted. 

“ The well-merited Indignation of the people has been aroused. Their liberty 
has been attacked. The Urst step in the way of subjecting the community to 
all the persecution of the outside has been taken. It this was let go without 
resistance, the progress of the prudes would be easy. 

“ But the foolish people who came to live among us only because they found 
they could take advantage of our cooperation and buy goods cheaper hero than 
elsewhere have found they got into a hornet’s nest. 

“ Two of the stores have refused to trade with them, and the members avoid 
them In every way. 

“ To be sure, not all have been brought to s(>e the ImiKirtance of the situation. 
But the propaganda of those who do will go on. and the matter of avoiding these 
enemies In our midst will be pusheil to the end. 

• “The lines will be drawn, and those who profess to believe In freedom will 


be put to the test of practice. 

“ There Is no possible ground on which a libertarian can escape taking part 
in this effort to protect the freedom of home. There Is no halfway, 'riioso 
who refuse to aid the defense are aiding the other side. For those who want 
liberty and will not tight for It are parasites and do not deserve freedom. Those 
who are Indifferent to the Invasion, who can see an innocent woman torn from 
the side of her children and packed off to Jail and are not moved to action, can 
not be counted among the rebels of authority. ’Their place Is with the enemy. 

“The boycott will be pushed until these Invaders will come to see the brutal 
mistake of their action and so inform the people.” 

Other circumstances in which the forms of law are being used to suppn^ 
agitators are illustrated by the <'ase of one Prashner. This man was In the 
free-speech fight at San Diego, Oak While there with several otheiai he was 
arrested for deportation, and was the only one who was to be deportwl from 
the port of New York. While there the matter came to the attention of Simon 
O. Pollock, the attorney for the Political Refugees’ Defen-se I,eague. He ap¬ 
plied for a writ of habeas corpus, In spite of much discouragement from Fed¬ 
eral authorities. Prashner’s case had no evidence whatever to support a 
deportation; In fact. It was so devoid of evidence that the district attorney and 
the authorities at Washington flatly refused to advocate the’ deportation In 
court. Prashner was released under writ of habeas corpus. . , 

Another kind of complaint which is made against the Federal TOurts Is 
trated In the trial and conviction of a number of men for conspiracy to inter- 
tere with the carrying of the malls. These men, 18 In numlwr, were drlvera ^ 
mall wagons employed by private contractors who performed this work for the 
Government They were all tried together and all convicted of the same offe)^ 
They were organized In a union. Four of the 18 were officers of the 
V/hea sentence was passed these four officers. Instead of 
for their superior Intelligence and class Interest were given an additional pen- 
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nlty, with a lecture from the Judge to the effect that there was ho plhce. for 
labor unions In any work that might Interfere with the performance of pitbllc 
functions. 

I have now exhibited some of the ways In which our courts lawlessly Invade 
freedom of speech and press when prompted by a desire to suppress an agita¬ 
tor. The penalties are not so severe as formerly, but the Jail hazard of the 
occupation of being an agitator Is much greater than ever. Our courts have 
held that the old Intellectual crimes existing at the time of the American 
Revolution are still in force in spite of our guaranties of freedom of speech and 
of the press. 

In addition to this, the Judges have drawn upon their imagination to assert 
the existence at common law of the intellectual crime of “obscene libel.” (See 
Obscene Literature and Constitutional Law, chap. 8.) In addition, there Is an 
abundance of legislation in vast extensions of the common-law intellectual 
crimes. Besides all this, the uncertainty in the criteria of guilt has also been 
much increased by permitting unlimited speculations about psychologic tend¬ 
encies. 

Quite beyond all this we have the lawless police force, making unlimited 
arrests of agitators without even tlie pretense of an unconstitutional statute 
to support the act. In this wise, Emma Goldman has been arrested and had 
her meetings stopped about 100 times without pretense of having violate*! a 
law. The courts Justify such interference solely upon the sensitiveness of a 
policeman’s feverish imagination. (See Goldman, Reyborn, et al., ^ Penn. 
Diet. Repts., p. 883, and numerous other Instances shown before TJ. S. Com¬ 
mission on Industrial'Relations.) Sometimes this police and judicial law¬ 
lessness has almost assumed the proportions of an insurrection, when resist- 
an<^ has b{*en offered by the friends of the agitator. Here I refer to the free- 
speech lights in Spokane and San Diego. The latter I have de.scribed with con¬ 
siderable detail in the New York Call, lor March l.'i, 20, 29, and April 6, 1914. 

This was sent to a former secretary of this commission. Slightly corrected, 
another copy will shortly be furnlshe*! from an enlarged e<lition of Free Speech 
for Radicals. 

The SiKikane free-speech tight assumed even grtuiter proportions and greater 
violence than that at Sun Diego. I^ess important disturbances of similar char¬ 
acter have taken place in Missoula, Duluth, Fresno. Aberdeen (Wash.), Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, I’alisade (Colo.), Grand Junction, Phila¬ 
delphia, Minneapolis, Minot (N. Dak.), Tarry town, New York City, and doubtless 
other places. In all these cases lawless violence was committed on the pre¬ 
tense of supporting law ami order. In every case the police authorities more or 
less openly aided the lawless element In supporting “ law and order ” by 
physical violence dlrc'cted against the agitator with unwelcome ideas. 

In all such cases the courts have been either helplessly Inactive or they have 
given the sanction of legal forms and Judgment to the lawless proce^lngs. 
Of thousands of men who have thus been wrongfully deprived of their consti¬ 
tutional liberties I do not know of one who has ever secured any redress 
through the courts. Had there been one I believe I would have heard of It, 
because I have been watching many, if not most, of the sources of such in¬ 
formation. 

The ofBcial and Judicial predisposition is always the same and always favors 
the suppression of new ideals and unpopular allegations of truth. First, It is 
falsely assumed that streets and parks can not be used so as to permit both 
public speaking and commercial traffic. Secondly, In the constructive conflict 
between the transmission of merchandise and the transmission of Ideas, the 
latter always get the worst of it. 

It has never yet occurreil to a policeman or Judge that the transporter of 
merchandise should be compelled to go around the block in order that public 
speakiug might be nninterrupteil. Complaining Ideas must always be sup¬ 
pressed rather than have commerce even slightly inconvenienced. No official 
ever shows any respect for the constitutional guaranty for free speech. T%e 
complaining poor have no such right to voice their complaint, that a police¬ 
man must respect or which the courts will protect. 

The poor are not even allowed to do their own begging. If they ignore the 
charity-organization monopoly, they are arrested. So sacred Is business that 
even the business of the professional philanthropist must be protected for the 
sake of his rake-off, even though the hungry suffer while they wait I am 
informed that some charitable organizations even Insist that a striker's cW- 
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dr«B «tarv6. unless tbe striker is willing to submit to the demands of his 
exploiter. 

1%ere is still another way in which this iiersistent and pernicious onlclal and 
judicial Was always manifests Itself In favor of the privleged ones. 

In every Inflation to a breach of tlie peace there are two parties, the person 
who, Intentionally or otherwise, actually or constructively. Incites another to a 
breach of the peace. In this situation if we Ignore the guaranties of fnsalom 
of speech, the Judge, under unc-ertaln laws, may arbitrarily determine whether 
he will Impose the criminal responsibility uix)n the agitator or upon the i)eraon 
who In consequence actusilly resorts to a breach of the p*mce. 

If the agitator Is a radical, then the police and courts always agree tliat the 
speaker Is criminally liable for any speech which even, spwulatlvely and 
I)ro8pectlvely, may irritate any hyiadhetlcal future jH-rson to a breach of the 
peace, even though no crime or overt act actually results. Such a constructive 
breach of the peace exists only In an hysterical apprehension In the mind of 
the policeman or of the magistrate. 

If, however, the speaker or publisher Is defending the legullzetl Injustices 
and vested wrongs by which our privileged classes prosix^r, then no matter 
how violent the language used against the radicals, or how much it tends 
to Incite them to disorder, the speaker or publisher Is never arrested. In 
such a situation If any radicals In the audience are provoked to a violent 
remonstrance, of course they will be arresterl Instead of the siauiker. If Ihe 
speaker Is a radical and his conservative auditors are provoked to a violent 
resentment, then the speaker and not his excitable hearers are made the 
criminals. . 

Through personal observation and from the testimony of many others I have 
on extensive acquaintance with facts which ju.stlfy this generalization. And 
so, in spite of our guaranties of liberty, a lawless police force, with the assist¬ 
ance of a lawless judiciary, succeeds quite thoroughly In making the criminal 
law a mere gambling device in whicb the other ft*llow can always say to the 
agitator with certainty, “ Heads, I win ; tails, you lose." 

Whenever It can be made to appear that a choice exists between suppressing 
an agitator’s freerlom of six^ech and tbe supi>resslon of n iwsslble resultant dis¬ 
turbance of the peace, then it Is always freedom of speech that Is destroyed. 
It Is as If peace of mind for the exploiting and prlvllegetl part of the commun¬ 
ity was the end and aim of government; peace of mind for them at any cost 
In empty stomachs for the exploited. 

Again, when It is a conflict between the victims and beneficiaries of Injus¬ 
tice, and It appears that the situation involves a choii'e between free sis'ech 
for vigorous and protesting complaint against wonoinlc and Industrial Injustice 
on the one hand, and freedom from irritating acquaintance with unpleasant 
facts and disagreeable remetlies, then the police and the courts quite uniformly 
decide against such frtUMlom to demand justice for the afflicted, and act In favor 
of the emotionally undisturbed enjoymeut of those who can Indulge In osten¬ 


tatious waste. 

In the days of chattel slavery we made it a statutory crime to teach the 
n^ro to read or write, lest he should hocoxne (UsoontenteU with his lot. Ihei^ 
as always, the underlying unconscious assumption was that the exploiters of 
the poor have an inalienable property right In the slavish mental attitude of 
the exploited ones. , , , x » . — 

In our present wage slavery a lawless police force and a lawless judlcla^ 
accomplish approximately the same en<l by suppressing the agitator who Is 
bent on intensifying or rationalizing the discontent with the view of promoting 
a better social order. 


The 1>is(’U88io.\ of Kemedies. 

The ordinary man of the street, If fre** from an obsessing reverent for the 
courts, will ascribe to graft nearly all Juxllclal actions which he disapproves 
or falls, to understand. Personally, I take no stock In such an explanation, 
but believe the situation even worse. In saying this I do not mean to • 
moral Judgment on the judges. I am thinking only of the consequents. Kven 
If our Judges were Inclined to be corrupt, the risks are such that the corrupt 
motive would be operative In only a very few cases. On the *^**^**^“2^7,® 
p^slsteht, consdentlou-s bias will be unconsciously and automatically operative 
In every case. 
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’ The more Int^Ilgent workers explain the practical uniformity ^ Judicial 
decisions In favor of the economically dominant class by attributlngr them tb an 
unconscious economic determinism, controlling the judicial Intelligence. This 
explanation also lacks adequate breadth. Those Who are familiar with recent 
developments In genetic psychology will be more Inclined to explain the judi¬ 
cial prejudices on the basis of infantile Intellectual methods. According to 
this view the prejudices of a judge are largely controlled by emotional asso¬ 
ciations established during youth and transferred to new situations In which 
they have little or no application. Here the economic factor becomes one of 
many determining Influences. As to the mental mechanism of these emotional 
transferences the judges usually are as ignorant as they are of the scientific 
method. The check of these Infantile processes Is, therefore, almost Impos¬ 
sible for the average judge. Unfortunately these missing factors of Intel¬ 
lectual maturity are quite Indispensable to an Intelligent and Impartial judg¬ 
ment and can not be supplied by legislation. 

Another group of radical agitators who see the root of all evil In our 
economic system and the Inefllclency of mere voting, have reached the con¬ 
clusion that the remedy for all our Industrial Ills lies In organizing the 
economic might of the workers through one big union. Such persons are 
already discussing the question of a “ law strike,” by which they expect to 
bring such ecenomlc pressure to bear upon the beneficiaries and masters of 
judicial action ns will Insure justice. Enough experience already exists to 
give apparent color to the claim that a lawless “ judicial discretion ” can be 
controlled through the purse strings of the employing class. In Illustration 
of this “ law strike ” I quote the following from Syndicalist paper of recent 
date: 

“ THK lAW STBIKK. 

“The law strike Is crude, uncouth, and primitive. As a means to an end 
for stiffening the ranks of militant labor It has about run Its course. What 
Is the law strike? A law strike Is a defense of labor In a capitalist court, a 
case wherein Labor has hired counsel to defend prisoners accused of labor 
‘ crimes.’ This Is the labor strike in the law courts. 

“ We have been watching for several years a cool, calculating systematic 
plan of action on the part of Capital to drag I.abor to death through Labor’s 
pocketbook. The amount of money that Labor Is enabled to accumulate Is 
pathetically small compared to the enormous sums showered upon Judiciary 
and jury by Capital. Though a case reach national Importance, and whole 
Industries and a.swarm of friends contribute each according to the limit of Its 
means, a mere handful of capitalists stack mountains of gold by the side of 
molehills of silver contributed by Labor. This merry game has been going 
on so long that Labor has become desperately tired with the cards stacked 
against him. 

“The working class has been so thoroughly saturated with bourgeois con¬ 
ceptions of morality, theological conceptions of justice, legalisms, and venera¬ 
tion for law qnd ‘ order,’ It believes that a question of mythical rights and 
wrongs can be thrashed out by the keenest and highest-priced lawyers. Each 
workingman who contributes his little piece of silver thrills with the joy of 
adding one more stone to batter the hide of Capital. 

“ So many labor cases have been dragged Into the courts, so many calls have 
been made upon the pocketbooks of the proletalre, that the supply has begun 
to drip like the running stream drying up In the heat of the sun. Of late 
years Labor has supplemented the law strike by purely economic tactics. Later 
we shall see economic pressure also applied. As the law strike wages we shall 
hear Labor saying, ‘Yes; I did It. To hell with justice! No longer, then, 
shall the militant man become suddenly nonreslstant In the presence of the 
court. 

“ The law strike, like unto a craft-union strike, shall merge In an economic 
solidarity. Sabotage shall be applied on the Industries, and pr«isure brought 
to , bear upon fat pocketbooks of plutocracy. Labor shall but need to say, 
• Come out of your cell, fellow worker. Not one of ours shall needlessly suffer.’ 
When Labor shall have strongly organized on an industrial basis, free from 
parliamentary law, legal claptrap, judicial fakery, and capitalistic confidence 
methods there will be no need of hiring lawyers. That sort of tomfoolery and 
bourgeois luxury shall be consigned to Umbo.” 
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STATSmirT 07 XBB. LOHir jrzaowt SOOirST. 

► ' ’ 4 ' 

fThs Guidon Club» opposed to woman suffraRe: founder and honorarf president, Mrs. 
^ Rosslter Jobnson. 4S ^st Thirty-fourth Street.} 


New Yoeic, May 19, 1915. 


Hon. Frank P. Waish, 

Chairman Induttrial Commitsion, Wathinglan, D. C. 

PnAB Sik: Tlioro are two objections to the suRKestlon of Mrs. RenwHct, 
representing the Congressional Union, made to tl>e Industrial Commission on 
Monday, May 17, that you make reoommendallon to Congre.ss In favor of 
woman suftroBe. The first Is that this matter Is not properly a national, con¬ 
gressional question: It belongs to the States. 

Second. We hold that the argument la against woman suffrage on the 
merits. These merits should be thrashed out between the citizens, nuai and 
women, favorable to and opposed to woman suffrage. 

The only forum In which this can he done praitlcally and thoroughly la 
the States. Why should citizens of the Slates have woman suffrage forco<l 
upon them by Congress If a majority of the citizens In thrae Slati'S are 
opposed? Again, the way to settle that ia>Int la by election In the States. 

The law, as a general rule, la the expre.sslon of the social consciousness at 
any given time. It may not be a ia>rfect exi)resalon, but that means that It 
Is only a human expression; a change of social conscience or sense Inevitably 
works a change In the law, or, to the same effect, the law be<‘oraes obsolete 
and unenforceable. 

Women are more effective ns nonpartlsans In forming this social sense, and 
also are more powerful as nonpartlsans in framing It into law. Partisanship 
will weaken and divide this great social force of women. Instead of being 
divided Into antagonistic politic classi>s wonum should guard their nonpartisan 
attitude and work together on necessary social reform. 

This Is woman’s best and most influential public function because It Is the 
one In which alt her forces are at the maximum. Fighting with man and her 
fellow woman In political division and rwriinlnatlon places woman at the 
minimum of her strength for social betterment; at the worst, for her personal 
happiness and elevation of character. At the last It becomes a question of the 
conservation and direction of energy, the adoption of the best moans to the 


highest ends. 

Yours, sincerely. 


MaKIV: U0I.I,tN8 UOONKV, 

President. 


STATEMEKT OF GEORGE W. ALGER. 

[Law ofBces of Alger A Simpson, lA)rd'8 Court, 27 William Street.1 

New Yokk, May 25, 1915. 

TTkited States Commission on iNursTitixi. Relations,^ 

Transportation Building, Chicago. 

Gentlemen; I Inclose herewith my answers to the questions which you 
submitted with yours of May l.l. I am sorry I could not have attended to the 
matter sooner, but I was unable to do so. 

I remain, yours, very truly, ^ 

1. Have you as an attorney, or as a student, devoted any considerable 

attention to the decisions of courts In what are commonly known ns labor 
CflSCS ? * 

Answer. Yes. I have for 20 years been Interested in such mattery more 
specially* however, with decisions involving construction of industrial stat- 
trtes and the general economic rights of employees other than quptlons of 
strikes and boycotts, to which I have paid comparatively little attention. 

2. Will you please outline for the commission as definitely as p^sibie yow 

opinion regarding prevalent attitude of courts in labor cases and the social 
and legal aspects of this attitude? , 

Answer. It Is very difficult to answer this question with any 
ment. We find In the courts of one State advanced views and in another 
entlr^ reactionaJY views. A general statement covering the courts of the 
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country aa a whole would be necessarily Inaccurate. I edMUld statei ih^evw, 
(enerally, that the courts are slowly but surely for the acceaUng 

the necessity tor greater legislative freedom to enable laws to be passed for 
the economic betterment of working people. The process is slow and uneven. 
Some States are still very primitive and follow precedents which, however 
amilicable they may have been to an agricultural state of s^ety, are largely 
out of date, due to changed conditions. We have numerous reactionary 
decisions, but I think the tendency on the whole Is toward a more enlightened 
judicial opinion on (1) legislation on the hours of labor; (2) the physical 
condition of labor, sanitary requirements, etc.; (.S) Industrial accidents. 
This forward tendency seems greatest In States where economic pressure la 
greatest. In agricultural States, where economic and social legislation Is less 
necessary, the courts seem more likely to follow old precedents Instead of 
adapting themselves to changes going on In the courts In other States; In 
other words, not being conscious of changed conditions they keep to precedents 
of the past. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the courts were a dangerous handicap upon 
American industrial growth. They stood in the way of progress and of 
necessary legislation far more than at present. Public opinion and social 
necessity are both making themselves felt. The sharp criticism with which 
many decisions have been met which have hampered the development of 
industrial legislation has been felt keenly by the courts themselves. While 
the law Is still behind our industrial evolution. It is not so far behind as It 
was only a few years ago. 

Public Investigating bodies like this commission, where they have In a scien¬ 
tific way lnvestlgate<l and assembled facts, have helped the enactment of social 
legislation, and still more have helpe<l In the passage of these laws through the 
criticisms of the courts. An Interesting example of this Is two cases In the New 
York Court of Appeals Involving the constitutionality of laws forbidding night 
work for women. The first case, People v. Williams (189 N. T., 131), was 
couched In a somewhat superelllo\is tone, and, with even a show of indignation, 
declared such a law unconstitutional. The court says: 

“When It Is sought under the guise of a labor law arbitrarily, as here, to 
prevent an adult female citizen from working at any time of the day that suits 
her I think It Is time to call a halt. It arbitrarily deprives citizens of their 
right to contract with each other. The tendency of legislation In the form of 
regulating measures to Interfere with the lawful pursuits of citizens Is becom¬ 
ing a marked one In this country, and It behooves tlie courts firmly and fear¬ 
lessly to Interpose barriers of their judgments when Invoked to protect against 
legislative acts plainly transcending the powers conferred by the Constitution 
upon the legislative body.” 

It expressly declared that the statute could not be justified as police legisla¬ 
tion for the health of women. I.ater on came the factory-investigation com¬ 
mission which collected facts. Then, with a very slight amendment, the con¬ 
demned statute was reenacted, the amendment simply affirming that It was 
passed “to protect the health and morals of females employed In factories by 
providing an adequate period of rest at night.” This statute was declared 
constitutional without a dis.senting vote a few months ago (People v. Charles 
Schwetnler Press, 214 N. Y., 895), just as the former statute, without a dis¬ 
senting vote, had been declared void seven years before. The report of the 
factory Investigating commission was largely resimnslble for this changed view. 
My general impression, therefore. Is this; Whenever legislation has beeh pre¬ 
ceded by Investigation by commissions or public bodies and toe necessity or 
propriety for such legislation has been shown by facts collected thereby, toe 
courts are inclined to accept the legislation. The rauch-crltlclzed Ives case In 
Now York Is, I think, an exception to this general tendency. The best work 
done In.toe way of Investigating Industrial accidents was done by toe New 
York commission, whose report preceded toe quite mild compensation law, 
which the court of appeals declared violative of both State and National.Oon- 
stltutlon. If there was any objection to toe old law under toe Federal (loiistt- 
tutlon. It still remains as against the new law. It Is a curious fact that so 
generally salsfatcory has been toe much broader law passed In New York after 
her constitution was amended that no case has been made attacking Its con¬ 
stitutionality until within toe past two er three weeks. The law thus far ^ 
been a victor by default. 

The general success of social legislation is largely due, 1 think, also to a new 
metood of presentation of these cases la the courts. Mr. Brandeis and his 
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able assistant, Miss Josephine Ooklmnrk, of the National C!onsnmers’ Ix‘a)tiie, 
evolvetl in the Curt Muller o. Oregon case in the United Statre Supreme Uonrt 
a new kind of brief. It contains about four pages of taw preivdenls and a 
hundred or so pages of extracts from reports of investigating committees, fac¬ 
tory reports, medical authorities, foreign statutes, and the like, on the effect 
of overwork on women. Its logical basis was simply a statement to the august 
court. “ You may say that this Oregon law is not within the vx)ilce power, hut 
If you do you will find here the experience of the whole civilized world is 
against you on the facts.” It is a new but liighly desirable form of brief 
making In these cases. The courts are taking Judicial notice of a goo<l many 
things which they would not have taken Judicial notice of 10 years ago. Tlie 
body of social facts resulting from investigations has greatly ln<Tease<l, and 
the material which may be usetl in support of social leglslatioti is much grcaler. 
It is very difficult for the courts to be blind wlien the legislature la able to see. 

8 Do you consider It desirable tliat the courts in tlielr consideration of lalior 
cases should take into consideration tljo social and economic facts wlilcli have a 
bearing upon the case under c-onslderation? 

A Most certainly; yes. It is not only tlie right but the duty of the c<airta 
in the great majority of these cases to consider social and economic facts. My 
line of reasoning is this; The police power la a branch of law wbicli Is not 
static The police power Is outside tlie Uonstitutlon. It is tlie rm'rve iiower 
of the State to meet necessity by law. A true pollce-iKiwer measure lias to be 
tested by social facts and social necessities. A good iiart of our present social 
legislation might properly have been considerial a hundred years ago as a 
simles of gross otitrages upon persiaml freedom. Tliese measures, tlien, would 
not have social necessity to Justify them. The thing wldch niakcs them proper 
and desirable now and which Jiistilles the courts now in sustaining them is tlie 
existence of economic conditions new to our own time. If the courts do not 
consider these facts, they are not only olistructions to progress, lint fail t" 1"*'- 
form the Judicial ftinctlon Itself. There are, to be sure, some courts which 
render at times blind decisions, but tlie law does not riHiulre tlie Judges to be 
blind. It is not part of the Judicial function to refuse to see economic and 
social fat'f in decisions Involving iiolice-power statutes. Quite the contrary, is 
nnt onlv tho rule of sense, but the rule of Ihw. . 

4. Have you any in repard to methods by whU-h the courts cun 

lie brought to‘take cognlziince of sucli social and economic facts, or wlili regard 
to the machinery by which such facts can best be brouglit to tlie atlentlou of 

the conrt?^ no definite proposal to make except the following generality. The 
more study which is made of social conditions In America the better bimls there 
is for legislation. The courts can not lie expecied to make such invest gatlons. 
That properly falls uism tlie legislatures and Uongress. The courts will lie f r 
less likely to hamper or frustrate legislation if they can be convliictsl tin t the 
lawmnkera knew wliat tliey were about when tliey passed tlie law w''**'' 
being attacked. No machinery is necessary, or should be necessary, to liring 
social facts before the courts. Tlie machinery niHsItsl. and which is sadly 
lacking, is machinery adjunct to the Inw-maklng body. 

of our State government are, for the most part, crude, inefficient, wasteful, and 
practically useless, and especially useless as investigating 
social facts. They seem to exist mainly to afford temimrary polltlcHl Jobs for 
“labor” hacks of one party or the otlier. Tliese 'wlrk'^h'lch 

forming regularly, continuously, and relatively , f 

commissions perform occastonully and expeiis^ely. I* *^® 
ability, coupled too often with lack of uiniropriatlon. which makes our lalmr 
departments useless wlien they should be vitally Important, ^he labor dejuit- 
ments of our American States ought to be far stronger than they are 
daily on the investigating side. When they are adequate y and Intelligently 
squipped the difficulties with the courts will he very greatly 
6. Have you In the course of your studies devoted any particular attention 
to the attitude of the court toward what are h“®wn 

rights? Such, for example, as the right to trial by Jury, the right to a writ of 
habeas corpus, and the right of fr(*e speech. The 

A. I have given considerable attention In recent years to this Jh® 

way in which West Virginia courts siistnlned their lawires governor I" over¬ 
throwing their constitution in its plainest provisions against martial law, tne 

88810'—8. Doc. 415.64-1—vol 11-63 
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way tn which Colorado and New Jersey courts have In recent times permitted 
the BUI of Rights to be dlsreRarded by police authorities, the way in which 
the writ of habeas corpus has been whittled down in some States so that it Is 
a tombstone for a dead lll)erty and a hundred lecal lawlessnesses in a dozen 
States, from Massachusetts to (Jallfornla, are dlsiiaietitiK and alarming. When¬ 
ever there comes a conflict between lawless workers and lawless employers the 
two acting together seem to generate lawU»ss courts. I think the commission 
should do as much ns it can to colIe<d together tlie specific data on a series 
of llK'se outrages, so tliat ttiey may be presented In a concrete form to the 
peot)le. The.s(‘ old liberties which the Bill of Rights guarantees can not exist 
for one class to the exclusion of another, and It is time we had public opinion 
tliorotigbly aroustsi on the sub.lect. 

Yet, after all. I do not believe that the reestal>llshment of the Bill of Rights, 
the restoration of free spee<'h and habeas corpus and all the old Individual 
rights will take us very far toward establishing Industrial ijeace. When you 
get a condition of war at l.awnaict', Ihdcrs^m, or in the West Vlrginht or Colo¬ 
rado mine regions law seems to break down, jiassion on one side meets passion 
on the other, uiul the lawhcssness of both side is met by the lawlessness of 
the authorities In an attempt to restore what is called order. Nothing is 
finally iiccmnplished by order restored In this way. Tliere is notlilng funda¬ 
mental tinally accomplished by the restoratbai of all these individual liberties. 
The fuialaniental thing is this: The existence of conditions which begi>t disorder 
is largely due to the blindness of the .State or Nation to responsibilities which 
it shotild liave recogulzerl long before discoident had reached the boiling itolnt. 
Those wlio rely ui)on freedom of s|><*ech, tlie right to assenil>le, habeas corj)us, 
and Jury trial, to help greatly In producing social justice, are, I think, expecting 
too itiuch. Not that I underestimate their value. I am more Interested in 
industrial iioace and how to obtain it tlian in industrial war and the rules 
or fragments of legal ruUts which are broken in waging it. The main thing 
which all law-abiding cltlzetis are Interested in is getting rid of Industrial 
conditions which inevitably tend to tu'oduce war. This is a much more dltlicult, 
a much more lmi>ortant problem, rtniuires legislative intelligence based upon 
legislative fact, and lnve.stlgations of Industrial conditions which will enable 
laws to be passed In ailvance of and to prevent industrial war. When we get 
this idea flrndy fixed Iti our minds we will begin to make itrogress, and not 
until tlmt time is reached. 

6. AVhat criticisms, if any, would you care to make with regard to the deci¬ 
sions of the courts in connection with tliese qitestlons of social rights? 

A. I Imve no detailed criticism of decisions of the courts with these questions 
of social rights. Doubtless .your record is full of illustrations of lawlessness 
supported by tlie courts in various Mexicanlzed States, such as Colorado and 
West Virginia. These two States are only recently conspicuous In that regard. 
There are many other States where the same lawlessness has been iierpetrated 
tn years past. If your body will collect together, as I have suggested, the 
specific cases where the law has broken down on this subject, it should be 
an Impressive and valuable contribution to the work for which the commission 
is organized, and this will have a good deal of effect upon the attitude of the 
courts. 

7. Have you In mind any methods by which such personal rights can be en¬ 
forced, or by which the attitude of the court can be modified to meet your 
idea? 

A. My last answer covers this question ns far as I am at present prepared to 
answer It. 

8. Have you devoted any particular attention to the relative desirability of 
State and Federal action in the regulation of industrial conditions, and in 
connection with labor disputes? 

A. I think both the State and the Federal Government have distinct spheres 
In which they have failed to take action to prevent Industrial war or to obviate 
by appropriate legislation Injustice to working people. I am not referring now 
to lalmr disputes. Take, for example, this: Your commission has been Investi¬ 
gating the Pullman Co. Do yon know that the Pullman companies and the 
express companies make their employees sign contracts exempting railroad cor¬ 
porations from any responsibility for negligence In case the Pullman employee 
or the express employee gets kllletl? Do you know that these contracts have 
been sustained by the United States Supreme Court? That we have this great 
body of outlaws In the sense that they have no rights traveling around thou- 
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sands of miles on our American railroads? This, 1 take it. is obviously a mat¬ 
ter for Federal legislation. It doesn’t st'em to be anybody’s buslui‘s.s to enact 
such legislation. The Lnited Slates has the worst workmen’s compensation act 
now in force in this country. purtKtrtlng to cover KtHleral employivs. W li,\ dm'S 
tiongress fall to take action on this importani sulijeci? There li.is liceii an 
adetpiate law before Congress for several .sessions, but It inis failed to lii> eti- 
acted. What Is the Federal Departmetit of Lalior tlolng about it? Tlie tuition 

that all Industrial legislatioti can lie left to inKalc inuialivi' 1 tlnnu is ... 

mentallv unsound. 'I'o exiiect tlie labor unions to l•oufe|■ any lasting lieiictit 
uiHin tlie whole body of workers through legislation is to exiiect too iinnh. 
Such legi.slatlou should not come frotii atiy otie class, it sliould come from the 
public antliorltles Interestctl in the well-lieing of tlie iieople ns a wlmlc. .Sm li 
is not the case at pre.sent. 

t). To what extent do you cotislder tliat it is socially desitablc tliat tlie I'lsl- 
eral Government should attempt to lake iictloii witli regard to Inlior coinlllloiisv 

Atiswer. I thitik It Is time tliat ttie Federal Goteriiiiiciil iiassed a worUmcirs 
comiiensatlon act, for exauilile, covering Federal eiiiiilo,\ees. Tlie ironlilc is 
that Just now when we sliould be doing tlie most to organl/.e iiidiisiry. owing to 
war conditions, and what will inevilalily follow Irom It, we are doing iiotliiiig 
We have a conservative panic on us wlien we ouglit to lie preparing oiirsehe- 
for tlie future. The whole relation of tlie Federal GovermaenI to tlie Immigi'ii 
tloii iiroblein sliould be receiving close idli'iitloii at lids time. Tliere is iiotliliig 
I have seen as .vet wliicli indicates tlial lids is being done. Tlie Federal Go\ 
ernmeiit should be In a position to regidide tlie inimigriiut. delernilne where lie 
shall be sent, iirevent the congestion of Imiidgriiiits in one section wliere tliey 
are tint wanted. It should have a bureau of .employment widcli should perlorm 
the function of spreaditig itnniigrants wliere they are wanted. Initiilgriinis who 
cotne to this country should come under conditions which will make them ilesir 
able as citizens. They slmuld come on our terins anil not oti theirs. We could 
readily afford as a Nation to spend li\e times as iiiucli money ns we do in mak¬ 
ing an immigrant an asset instead of a liability. Now is the time to do It, 
when our immigration department is not paralyziHl wllh the Hood of ... 

HI. From your knowledge of tlie past dts isions of tlie Siipreine Court, to wind 
extent do you coti.slder that they are likely to approve the exletisioti of Federal 
action wltii regard to labor conditions? 

Ans\vor. The question is t<Ki general for a <‘on<Tete ans\v('r. I Ihink ilo* 

Supreme Court has beeti very liberal in its construction of Interstate conimei. 

in bringing employees under Federal laws, where cotilrary decisions would Im- 
equally pos.slble, placing large classes of etnployees outside tlie .scope of Federal 
law. The Interstate commerce clause Is cutting a wider swts'p every year 
Through the decisions of the Supreme Court State lines on commerce are dh- 
appearing; State lines oti labor as a pai’t of commerce are nowhere ns tiearly as 
strictly drawn as was the case 1.5 years ago. 

11. In your opinion, to what extent may the section of the (/onstitutloti wide i 
Provides that Congress shall Imve “power to lay and oollei't taxes, diitl<“s 
Imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the comnioti defensi- and 
welfare of the Unltol States ” to Invoke as a ba.sls for the extension of lusleral 


control over labor conditions? ..... , ,, , 

Answer I think this clause has been ab.surdly misconstrued. All that ( on 
gres.s Is given power to do under it Is not In the wide sense to provide for (he 
eommon defense and welfare of the Uidtisl Stales, but slmrily to collect taxes, 
etc., which are necessary to pay the <lebts, and which taxes are ms'essary li> 
provide for the common defense, etc. In other words, the common .lefenw and 
welfare of the Unlte<l States, us used In this stsllon, are clearly llmlto to 
taxes Imposed for that purpose. I <-an not sw that the clause has 
tlal basis for the extension of Federal control over labor conditions. The Fe<l- 
eral Government has not been given authority except as otherwlw) expressly 
stated In the Constitution, to provide for the common defense and welfare of 
the United States. It Is by this section simply authorized to collect such taxes 
as may be necessary to meet the obligations properly Incurml by the Federa 
Government under powers elsewhere conferred In providing for the <lefense and 


welfare of the people. . „ i„ tn 

12. To what extent do you consider that the Supreme .iiirirotS 

Dphold the" extension of Federal action In labor mutters under the Interstate 


^As^rhave said before, I think the Supreme Court has been >» 

the extension of Federal action under the Interstate commerce clause. I believe 
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that It Is prepared to go somewhat further. Whetlier It will go to the extent of 
supporting the bill which the National Child Labor Committee, for example, 
has been urging for many years with reference to Interstate traffic In the prod¬ 
ucts of child labor I am somewhat doubtful. I am so much in sympathy with 
the objects sought to be obtained by this bill that I would prefer not to express 
here any such doubts as I have on this matter. Personally I have always felt 
that the Federal tax p»iwer could be usetl much more than It has been to accom¬ 
plish social reconstruction. I thlrdi Congress could properly tax, us a part of 
Its Internal-revenue law, products of child labor, for example, so us to substan¬ 
tially destroy the value of child labor when In compcdltlon with adult-made 
good.s. It will l)e a simpler method of accomplishing the result desired than the 
only measure which has heretofore been considered by Congress. Congress now 
lmis)ses a tax, for example, on the manufacturers of ndulterate<l butter. It 
retiulres a license to manufuctur«> adulterated butter, and so much a pouml on 
each pound sold. The license and the tax are so high that the effect of the law 
Is to prohibit the sale of such commo<lltles. Why not apply the same principle 
to goo<ls made by child labor? This is perhaps a digression, but the suggestion 
may be worth making at this time. 



EXHIBITS. 


WAXIER CLARK EXHIBIT. 


STATK of NoHTH ('AROt.INA SlJPBF.MF, C’orUT, 
KaU'iyh, Junv i, 

Secbetaby Commission on Industbiai, Uei.ationh. 


D»ab Sib: Your letter receivwl. Uefereiices to the decisions mentioiuvl were 
made in the correeteil copy of my evidence which, at your Instance 1 ret arm'd to 
you, addressed to Chicago. 

The two stieeelns) on the Constitution were: (1) Itefore University of I'enn- 
sylvanla, April 27, 1900, “Some Defecis In Ihe Constltullon,” reprinted as 
Senate Document No. 87, Sixty-second Congress, llrst st'ssloii, and (2) "(iovern- 
ment by Jmlges,” jit Ctoota^r XTnIon, .lammry 27, 1914, reprintetl as .Senale Docu¬ 
ment No. 610, Sixty-third Congres.s, 8e<-on<l session. 

The other cases referred to are Nelson r. K. It., 107 N. C., dissenting opinion 
at p. 189-191; Denny r. It. It., 101 N. C., .TIM); Molt c. It. It., 104 N. C., :!(i7; also 
Fitzgerald r. Furniture Co., 131 N. C., 030 to 044; and Ward V. Odell, 120 N. 0., 
read pages 947 anti 948; and same case, 123 N. C., 248. 


Most truly, yours, 


WALTEB Ih.AUK. 


MoKELWAT EXHIBIT HO. 1. 
Repobt of Rev. A. K. Sf-dbon. 


COVINGTON MII,I.S. 

Aprii. 29, 11K)8. 

I had been recommendetl by Rev. R. E. Dendleton, Baptist minister at Cov¬ 
ington, to seek an Interview with Mr. N. S. Turnt'r, president of tin' ftovington 
Mills, with the assurant'e that I would he cortllally ret'clvml ami ht'Ipcil; but 
this morning, quite early, Mr. Pendleton calh'd at the Inttel, being I'vidently 
somewhat disturbed In his mind, and urged me not to see Mr. Tunii'r, nor to 
attempt to visit the Covington Mill. He had Just siwken to Mr. Turner, who Is 
a prominent member of his church, and found Mr. Turner so emphatically hostile 
to thft child-labor C'ommittee that In' ft'arml harm, and not good, wouhi n'sult 
from the Interview. Whilst thanking Mr. Pendleton for his Interest and ad¬ 
vice, I- told him I felt It my duty to try, at any rate, to see both Mr. Turner and 
his mill. 

The mill Is sltuateil outside the Owlngton city limits. I walked out and, 
came first to the schoolhouse. I Inqulrml If any others who were slandlnij 
around knew anything of the boy or of P. 11. Hommers or (1. H. Mf'CiilIum 
(alias and real name of Charlie’s uncle). 1 next went to the schoolhouse close 
by and inquired there. Neither the teachers nor scholars knew anything about 
Charlie Knapp or his rincle. I then asked the teacher’s permission to speak to 
the ehlldren. I told her that I representerl the National Chihl I/abor Committee 
and that I was visiting cotton mills In the South to study ('ondltlons with a 
view to securing adeqnate legislation. She was very glad to know such work 
was being done and said It was needeil right there. I asked her If there were 
any children In the mills who ought to be In school. She replied, “ Tjots of 

Miss Annie Oorvan Is the principal of the school and her sister Ruth asslsta 
her. She teaches the first and second grades whilst Miss Annie teaches the 
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third, fourth, and fifth grades. Fifth grade Is the highest taught In the school. 

The Porterdale scIuk)! has a nine months’ term. The county pays for five 
months, the parents for two months, and the mill pays for two months. 

With the teacher’s consent I enquired If any of the children present had 
worked In the mill. I Interview every one who held up the hand. None of them 
had worked In the mill since the l>eginning of the present year. 

I have autographs of the following; Tom Speer, aged 11, fourth reader; 
Willie IJ. Mills, aged 11, fourth reader; Louis Burnham, aged 10, third reader; 
Tet Ltimmus, aged 10, fourth reader; Annie Smith, ageil 10, third reader; Annie 
Brlghtwell, age<l 10, third reader; Ophelia Klrkes, aged 13, third reader; Dora 
Lumimis, aged 13, fifth reader; Emma Williams, aged 10, first reader (this 
child’s wrlliiig Is Indecipherable; she began to learn only at the beginning of 
this year; .John Williams, brother of the almve, aged 12, now working In mill) ; 
May Alexander, aged 15, first reader. 

The number on the school roll Is 89; present at time of my visit, 3.5. The 
disparity was accounted for by the teacher as due to removals and sickness 
and, but to a very llmlteil extent, to being at work In the mill. 

• • * * • • • 

(Part omitted was read by Mr. McKelway In his testimony given on May 
11, 1915.] 


MoKEIWAT EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


INntlonnl Child laibor Committee, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York CKy.) 


May 12, 1915. 


Mr. BAsir, M. Manly, 

U. »S. Comminsion on Industrial Relations, Washington, D. V. 


Deab Mb. Manly : I have looked over and etilted the carbon copy of my testi¬ 
mony before the commission yesterday. You will note that I have ellmlnateil 
the paragraph relating to a stockholder In the pencil factory In Atlanta in 
which Mary I’hagan was murdertsl. I regret very much that I made an error 
about this. In the year 1}X)8, I had a newsiMiimr controversy, as the clippings 
which I handwl In will show, with Mr. S. F. I’arrott, a capitalist of Atlanta, 
Interested In many enterprises. It Is possible Unit he may have been a stock¬ 
holder In the pencil factory, but 1 have no means of knowing this. This Mr. 
Parrott died about two years ago, I am Informed. His brother, Mr. George 
I’arrott, was a large stockholder In the pencil factory, and during the news¬ 
paper criticism of sanitary and moral conditions in this factory he Issued a 
statement which I remembert'd, but did not look up before my testimony. I 
confounded him with the Mr. S. F. Parrott, his brother, with whom I had had 
the former controversy. Thinking about the matter yesterday afternoon, I 
went over to the Congressional Library and found In a copy of the Atianta 
Constitution a letter from Mr. George W. Parrott Instead of Mr. S. F. Parrott, 
us I had thought, defending the conditions of the pencil fsictory. So I ask 
that the whole reference to the stockholder In the pencil factory, together with 
the clipping containing Mr. S. F. Parrott’s name, be eliminated from the record. 
The main point I wished to make was that If the iteople of Georgia had passed 
the child-labor law earlier, which they dhl enaid In 1915, they would have been 
saved the whole trouble and exiiense of the Mary Phagan case. 

On April 29, at a meeting of the Southern So<'lological Congress In Atlanta, 
at which I presided, three days after the murder of Mary Phagan, I said. In 
closing the session of the congress: 

“ If social conditions In Atlanta were of the best, If conditions In factories 
were of the best, and lastly If children of such tender years were not forced 
to work, little Mary Phagan would probably never have been murdered." 
* • * 1 find this In the Atlanta Constitution of April 30. 

I am asking my secretary In my absence to bring you another copy of the 
arguments before the Georgia committee, at which representatives of the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph Co.’s were present In opposition to a bill 
providing for the protection of telegraph messengers. The bill as finally passed 
made a 14-yeBr age limit for day work and a 16-year age limit for night work. 
You will find that this Information Is to be Inserted In the testimony. I am 
also sending you, as Mr. Walsh asked me to do, a table concerning the wages 
of some 81,00 operatives in southern cotton mills. Mr. Walsh raised the point 
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as to how long a period these wages had hoen studied. You will find on pages 
804 and 305 of volume 1 of the Federal llureau of Isdior Ke|a>rts on Conditions 
of Woman and Child Wage Earners In the Cnltisl States, the statement that 
the earidngs of all these employees In a repre-simlative wwk with tlie averagi- 
hours worked hy the employees was taken. Tin* a\erage hours for all the 
Southern States were .'lO.tl a w>vk, whieh is ahout in hours le.ss than If the.t all 
had been (‘inployed for the whole time. 

And I am sending you the table giving the uumher of these employees of 
dlfCrent ages with different wage sealos. 

I am also .semllng you my eorrespoudeiiee with .Mr. Itelvldere Itrooks, llou. 
F. M. Hudson was a nauuher of the Florida Senate. 

Cordially, yours, 


.1. McKkiwxv 

P. S.—I note that 1 rt'ferretl to volume (! regarding the history of ehlM lali.a' 
legishltlon iti tiu' South in the saint' repttrt on the tlttmlitlon of Woman an,I 
Child Wage Earners In thi‘ Cnited States. 1 have only one eoi>y of ihis and 
so shall not be able to tile it with Iht' eommisshm, but I suggest tliat llte whole 
19 volumes should be purelmsed and studietl by some expert In making u)i the 
reixirt. 


Number of emploiiees eeirnhij/ eloxni/li <l (iiiioiititx Hi a repre-triilulii r irr< A in 
nuutlwrn volton mills, by se.r iind aye. 



Under 12 
> ears. 

12 and 13 
yearh. 

14 and 1.5 
years. 

16 and 17 
ycais. 

18 to 20 
years 

21 yenrs 
and ovt r. 

'I'obil 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

K. 

M 

F. 

M. 


M 

T 

Un‘1er $2.... 

145 

100 

30S 

.363 

304 

361 

1.5!) 

2V3 

177 

326 

483 

602 

1,726 

2.OH 

|2to$2 9l‘ ... 

m 

SO 


34! 

m 

401 

143 

2^.5 

113 

322 

2!»7 

6.52 

1. 164 

l,‘s| 

$3 to 

129 

63 

5W) 

3.54 

706 

604 

26H 

4.5S 

1.55 

498 

419 

799 

2.2.57 

2, 7(V’ 

$4 to$4.09... 

62 

M 


251 

617 

560 

331 

571 

257 

698 

541 

965 

2,211 

.1.0 v5 

$5 to ... 

5 

14 

64 

111 

26.'i 

371 

242 

.52S 

242 

(2)7 

743 

1 ,o<a 

l,.55l» 

2,717 

$6 to W... 

.6 

1 

25 

.'ll 

146 

223 

19.3 

336 

271 

491 

SK4 

981 

1..52t 


$7 to 17 'W .. 


1 

7 

1.5 

44 

74 

74 

12 > 

2’4 

2.S0 

791 

704 

i,i:k) 

1,17' 

IS to 

1 

1 


1 

19 

23 

33 

48 

11!) 

114 

663 

422 

KJ5 

<•0 

$0to$0 ‘JO... 




2 

6 

7 

2f1 

17 

80 

61 

584 

2r<» 

6 5 

;;r 

$10 to $10 



1 


1 

2 

4 

K 

48 

18 

381 

131 

4,15 

1 

$11 tO$n.90 





1 

I 

4 

1 

24 

8 

2 2 

44 

2U 


$12anil over.. 







1 

1 

15 

7 

24.5 

2:4 

261 


Total... 

470 

?J0 

1,«20 

1,492 

2,609 

2,8'iO 

1,481 

2,668 

1,715 

3,450 

6,243 

6, .5.16 

H,3.38 



CORBB8PONnKN(’E WITH Mil. UKt.VinERK m«X)K8. 

(The Weetem Unton Telegraph Co Hocelved at Tallahassee, Fla. 42-J F. 184 PH t‘i' 

•2 extra.] 

New Yobk, N. Y., April Z'.l, 

Hon. F. M. Hudson, Tallahassee, Fla.: 

I understand you have been Informed that I read and approveti your ehlhi 
labor bill. No. 160. This Is Incorrect. I never saw the bill until In New Vorl 
to-day. We are In symimthy with reasonable chihl-labor regulations anil have 
cooperated In that direction and In cities of considerable slxe. Have no objec¬ 
tion to limiting the age of messengers betwei’ii certain hours of the night of 
18 years. I do not think the hours of lalwir should be limited to 54 hours (ler 
week, particularly In small places where telegraph companies can only afford to 
employ one messenger who under our rules is reiiulreil to be on duty from 8 
a. m. to 8 p. m., less two hours for meals, and on Sunday two hours Ix'fore nixm 
and two hours after noon. The child-labor representatives Inforineil me while 
In Tallahassee that the bill would provide that boys of 12 or 14 years of age 
could be employed in the smaller cities, and nothing was said about Iliniting the 
hours of labor to 50 hours per week, 

B. Beooks, 

Vice President. 
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COPY OF TELEORAM TO BEEVIDEBE BROOKS. 

Mr. Belvidebe Brooks, 

General Manager and Ywr President 

Western Union Telegraph Co., New York City: 

Am astoni.she<I at contents of your teloKram to Senator Hudson and of State 
Manaj^er Maxwell’s letter to legislators. Our general secretary, Mr. Lovejoy, 
told you In my presence that Florida child-labor bill regulated messenger service. 
You asked what the age limits were and were told 12 for day work, 18 for night 
work, whereupon you agreed not to oppose measure and said you would accept 
14 for day work. You naked nothing about hours of labor for children under 16, 
and hours specified In bill are one more a day than are lawful for children In 
numerous occupations in New York and many other States and prescribed In 
uniform child-labor law Indorsed by American Bar Association. Certainly, we 
did not dream that you wished to employ 12 or 14 year ohl boys 12 hours a day, 
as per your telegram, with four hours on Sunday. Nothing was said in our 
Interview about employment In cities only. I understand Mr. Maxwell Is deny¬ 
ing facts of Interview, and his letter to legislators advocates employment of boys 
under 14 even In .school hours, opfwsi-s the only practicable i)lan for ascertaining 
ages of children so as to observe the law, mlscpiotes its provisions and makes 
other Incorrwt statements. For example, I happen to know that your repre¬ 
sentative here was notlrtcsl of senate committee* hearing and was present at hear¬ 
ing. Age limit In Florida bill was retluced from 21 to 18 for night messenger 
service to avoid opimsltlon from your company, which helped to (h'feat bill bust 
session, and not beca\ise those aceiuainled with conditions of night messenger 
service do not wish all minors protected from well-known evils. I have just sug¬ 
gested to our agent in (Jeorgla to pursue same course, and had expecte<l to try 
that plan In other Southern States for the present; but if our understanding 
amounts to nothing, and State managers are not controlled by agreement of gen¬ 
eral manager, fight may as well begin here ami everywhere for proper age limit. 
Have thus far avohled giving out reiMirts of iiivi'stlgations made, with corrobo¬ 
rative photographs. In Florida cities. Another bill has bt'en favorably reported 
In house prohibiting minors from emiiloynient In imol rooms, whereas general 
child-labor bill prescribes 16 only. You are bound to know that niglit messenger 
service Is more demoralizing. I await reply. 

A. J. McKelway, 

Secretary for Southern States, National Child Labor Committee. 


A. .T. McKei.way, 

% of L. J. Maxwell, Tallahassee, Fla.: 

You are evidently laboring under a misapprehension as to the contents of my 
telegram to Senator Hudson. Would suggest that you read the telegram, and 
If It docs not state exact facts a<lvlse me In what particular it iloes not do so. 
This company has lRaue<l positive Instructions that its messenger boys should 
not bo permittee] to render service of any kind to disreputable house, and should 
be allowe<l to go to such places only for the purpose of delivering telegrams, 
which la under the law unavoidable. We are not seeking business from that 
class of people, and If you have information tlmt the Instructions above referred 
to are being vlolute<l, I would be very glad to advise you of specific instances, 
so that Immediate steps may be taken as to remedy. As stated to Mr. Love- 
joy and yourself, us well as Senator Hudson In my telegram, we are In ab¬ 
solute sympathy with your movement, but In small towns where there are (not) 
any bad Influences which younger boys can come in contact with, we do not 
sec the necessity or Justice of your endeavoring to have such drastic laws 
passeil as you proimse. The work of a messenger boy in a small town Is very 
different from any other employment, the actual labor performe<l In many 
cases amounting to very little. The i)roposttlon to limit the hours of labor to 
64 a week would compel us In a great many small places In Florida to employ 
two messengers instead of one, or curtail the operating hours of such offices. 
The latter course would prove a hardship to the community, and we could not 
afford to go to the expense of employing an additional messenger to do prac¬ 
tically nothing. 1 am not advised as to what action Mr. Maxwell Is t^ng 
In regard to this bill, but I am quite sure that he will act entirely In line with 
my message to Senator Hudson and this message to you. 


B. Bbooxb. 
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{Night letter. The Western Onion Telegraph Co.) 

To Bm-videbe Bbooks, 

General Manager Western Union Telegraph Co., New York dtp: 

Tours rt'celvwl. I presume nil the harm that Mr. Maxwell was enitnlile of 
accomplishing has alrtauly been done. Am writing niortt full.v. hut meanwhile 
suggest that, ns only his opposition Is apparent here, Is-st prtsif of good faith 
would be passage of bill unamended. Other matters can be settled afterwards. 

A. .). McKei.way. 


Leoisi.ati're, St m e ok I'eouida. 

HoI’KE ok llKeitKSENTATlVKS. 

TttUaltiissee, .Mop 5, tlttS. 

Mr. BELvrDERE Brooks, 

General Manager B'estem Union Telegraph Co., New York City. 

Peak Mr. Brooks; This is the first opportnidty I have had of writing yon in 
full concerning your telegram of May 1. It was not so mneh that tlie telegram 
to Senator Hudson ndsstated the facts as that, in ((aineetiiai witii tin' letter of 
State Superintendent Maxweii, it made a tlioronghly wrong impression. 1 am 
informed that State SuisTlntendent Maxwell, after ni.v leaving the eitj for 
Atlanta, with no one here as a witness to oar Interview at the Is'on Hotel, went 
aronnd denying the fact of an interview allogt'ther, anti, in faet, tiuestloiasl my 
veracity so that some of my friends had to voiu li for my <’haraeler. 

This letter to Senator Hudson, enclosing <oples of his letter to President 
Drane and Speaker h'arrls, contains a g(XNl many errors of fact. I pivsniae 
that you have a copy of this letter. He objects to siK'tlon 4 of the hill, which 
provides that no child under 14 cun he employed during schot)l hours; to sec¬ 
tion 7, which requires the securing of an employment certilieale in order that 
the age of the child may be ascertained: he menticuis two suhs»>ctlons. which 
were written In to sei'ure some proof us to age, ns if there were no alternatt's, 
when one Is the simple affidavit of the parent as to the age of the child; he 
objects to section 12 of the bill, rtsiuiring that the chihl appear iH'rsonally Ik;- 
fore the officer Issuing the certificate; he also objects to the nine-hour a day law 
secthai, the section prohibiting the employment of children under 18 afti-r 10 
o'clock at night, and to the iK-nalty clause for the violation of the bill. 1 quote 
the follow’lng sentence: 

"As statisl. the bill starts our very fairly, but us it prcK-eeils. by other limita¬ 
tions, the first iwrtlon Is destroyeil.” 

I feel sure that Superintendent .Maxwell Is too Intelligent a man not to have 
recognized that the bill is consistent with Itself; and as we have the emha'se- 
ment of the American Bar -Vssociatloil for it. with the exception that vva* taive 
minimized the age limit In s<ane, sections, 1 am tad ciaicerned about the destruc¬ 
tion of the bill. The letter eials with the thnait that It would be Impossible 


for the company to give the servici* nspilrevl if this bill becomes law. 

Now, your telegram to Senator Hudson started out by saying: “ I understanil 
you have betui lnfornie<l that 1 read ami ai)prov(sI your child-labor bill .Vo. Hid. 
This iB incorrect. I never saw th<‘ bill until In New York to-day.” This seenasl 
to corroborate Superintendent Maxwell’s unwarranted statements us to the 
facts of our interview. You are right In saying that tla* .'>4 hours a wis‘k was 
not mentlonevi to you. Yoti did not ask conceridng the hours of labor and we 
did not think of this, us they did not apply to nie.ssenger boys alone. You say 
further "the chlhl-labor representatlv<« Informed me while in Tallahussisi 
that the bill would provide that boys of 12 or 14 years of age could be emi)lo.v<Rj 
In the smaller cities.” I am sure that when you refresh your memory you will 
recall that nothing was said alRnit the bill aiiplying to the smaller cities only. 
What you agrevsl to was the 12-year age limit for day work, or 14, if we pre¬ 
ferred, and l^year age limit for night work. 

As to your Instructions In regard to delivery of messages In certain parts of 
cities: Our investigations have concIusivel,v provtsl that such instructions are 
not followcti; and, even though forhivlden. this Is Inetllclent, the only remtsly 
being the prohibition of boys of certain age working certain hours at night. 
When the fight is over I shall he gla<l to give you facta I have In my iHWsesslon, 
which can be sworn to by three reputable witnesses, as to the employment of 
boys In two Florida cities In violation of these instructions. ButJ-he I'Kbt « 
on here now with a view to securing a b<‘tter chlhl-labor bill for Florida, and 
the question is, “ What are you going to do about it? ” 
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As I wired you, Superintendent Maxwell has done about all the harm he Is 
capable of. I am too old a man at this business not to recognize the echoes of 
bis letters In niy talks with the representatives. In his letter he has objected 
to ev«-rytlilng that you agreed to, and In addition to this, os I am Informed, he 
has dented that you ever made any agreement at all. 

To my kiiowU'ilge no one ever claline<l that you agreed to the bill; it was only 
the sections concerning tin' employment of messenger service. 

If the hill is defeate<l Mr. Maxwell ami the Western Union will inevitably 
he held responsible for It, as they were In part two years ago; and, frankly 
siH'aklng, with the .sentiment of the people of Florida, now rather evident. It 
does not seem to me that the company cun afford to carry the burden of tliat 
odium. 

I shall not altempt at this late day to revise the hill b.v making the age limit 
for night messenger service 21 years instead of 18, unless I find that the bill 
Is weakened hy other amendments In line with those Mr. Maxwell has pro¬ 
posed. We can let our controversy ns to other States rest until the matter is 
decided here. 

Sincerely, yours, A. J. McKexway. 


[The WcBtern Union Telegraph Co,, 195 llroadway.] 

New Yobk, May 12, 1913. 

Mr. A. .1. McKki.w.w, 

tte.(rrlnr\i for the f^nathern fitntra, 

204 liond liuildwy, H'ashiofftou, D. C. 

Dear Sir; This Is to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed favor of the 5th 
Instant. I hardly know what 1 <an add to my conversation wltti you at Talla- 
ha.ssc'c and communication hy telegraph. It was reported to me Senators Drane 
and Hudson had been Informed hy some one. I don't know who, that the child- 
labor hill Introdui'od in the Florida Ueglslature had been InspevU'd and ap¬ 
proved by me. This, you know, was not tlu' cas(', as I never saw the hill until 

my attention was called to this statement, and as it conlalneil provisions which 
I was not aware of and dhl not dlsraiss with Mr. l.ovejoy or yourself, I couhl not 
have approved It. 

I am iK'rfectly sincere in the statements I have made that the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., as well as myself iiulividnally, is In s.vmpathy with your 
movement, and I only regret that your people seem inclined to Include In hills 
to he enacted Into laws conditions that are unnecessarily burdensome and 
force us to resist instead of cooperate with you to .secure their passage. I also 
regret that you evidently do not s(h> your way chair to give me dellnite lufor- 
-mation us to points in Florida where our Instructions regarding messenger 

service to disorderly or disreputahle houses or persons are being violated. I 

have, however, directeil that an Investigation he made at once with a view to 
ascertaining the facta and correcting the matter if it exists In our service. 

Yours, truly, 

B. Brooks, Fice President. 


McKEWAY EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Field Notes of Lewis W. Hine, Child-Labor Conditions in Texas. 

I. Vlslteil the Denison Cotton Mills in Denison, Tex., In the afternoon of 
September 22 and during the noon hour September 23. Watched the workers 
coming and going and made careful Inquiry among the school children and the 
school principal. Found no evidences of childnm under 13 years. The school 
principal told me the absences of children was due to the child-labor Inspec¬ 
tor. who la a goml one. Principal said that the children are In school the 
required time and are not In the mill until the proper age. 

II. Vlslteil the Bonham Cotton Mills, Bonham, Tex., September 24 and found 
none under 15, but I did not see all that came out. Talking with the boys of 
the neighborhood, I could get no evidence of violation. 

III. Vlslteil the Sherman Manufacturing Co., Sherman, Tex., September 24. 
Spent the noon hour and went through the mill as work was resumed. Saw 
only two that might be under 15. They are building a small school, which Is 
not yet ffnlshed. Housing conditions are average, but the outdoor toilets and 
surface drains are bad, and probably much worse in bad weather. 
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IV. visited the Itoscn Cotton Mills, Itnsofl. Tex., .September 20. Went nil 
throUKh the mill; found none under IS years of uru except one lH)y, who .'ss'iiumI 
to be under, hut the oversi*er .says he has mother's allldavlt that he Is l.S. 'I'he 
spl uni UR room overst'er said that while It was heller for the children to he kept 
out of the mlll.s, as It is danRcrotis and hiinlers schoollnR, yet It Is hard on 
the mills to Ret enouRh htinds over I.S years of iirc. 

\'. Waco, Tex., Sejitemla^r .'10; visiled the overall factory, inaltress factor.v, 
and broom factory. Found none under Id years. .\| the hrooio faclor.x 1 wtis 
told that one schoolboy works outside of school hours, hut his urc was not 
Riven. 

VI. Visited the Pittman Handle Fiiclory, Heiil.son, Tex, Se|iiemher '.’.'I and 
21. Found hoy who said he was l.'i rimniUR a ilaiiRi'roas machine which hares 
larRe holes In the .spade handles. He said that another hoy had half of his 
hand bored off a wliile iiro. There is no doiihl that it is a vi'rv danRcrons 
maclilm* for a hoy lo riiit 

Vlt. 1 talked with School Superintendent llURhes, Denison. Tex. lie sia' 
the mill owmu’s were lixiiiR up to tin* law hecanse Ihe.x are coiiscieniIons nn'o 
There Is no inspector that he knows of, and he has heard no talk ahoiii child 
lahor. Had no cop.v of the child-lahor law. He says coniptilsia'y education v ill 
he delayed In Texas <ai aecoiinl of families who depend upon Hie collon , r.,p 
and need the children to pick. “I think I voice tlu“ feelliiRs of school ii|.o|,l,' 
all over the Stale when 1 say 1 wish the holl wt'evM or somelhliiR would iiia:.. 
Hie people raist' oilier HiIiirs. Colton Is a curse to Hiese children." 

vill. Visited shaft 3 of the Tliiirher mines Seidemher 211 and 27. Found 
no hoys. Talked wlHi Sii|ierlntetidenl Wlndh'. He said he was sure sonic hots 
went into the mines at Hi (jiarenls swearliiR that they were 17), hut he di.l 
not helieve that they went in much below 1(1. A worker in the mines, slayim; 
at the hotel, said they employed old men as “ traiipers’’ hecanse a 17-year old 
hoy wants to earn more than $1.(!<) a day. The sisters In charRe of Hie Cailiolic 
school said that none of their children went lo Hie mines. 

IX. visited the Mount Marlon mine at Strawn, Tex., Septemher 17 and IS 
Saw them all ciane out of Hie mine and saw none under 17, excepi one hoy who 
was workInR on the tipple outside as check hoy, who said he was Hi years; 
name, Lindsey; son of Hie eiiRlneiw. 

eO'ITON eiCKINO NK.Ml DKNIHON, SKI'TEMIIKR 2.1. 

I drove out to a nuniher of the farms luuir Denison and found maiiy very 
youiiR white children xvorkliiR all day in the hot sun pIckliiR and driiRRliiR sinks 
of cotton. In one field the lahor corps consisted of one woman and six children, 
one of them r> years, one 0 years, one 7 yi'iirs, one 1) years, and two ahoiil 11. 
The father was plowiiiR. The and 11 .vear olds worked all day as did the rest. 
The 7-yeaiM)ld said he idckisl 50 piainds a day, and Hie O-yeiir-old 7.5 iiotinds. 
(A Rood jilcker averuRCS several hundred a day.) School hcRlns laic on accoiinl 
of the cotton jilcklnR, but the children nearly all prefer schiKd lo Hie idckiiiR. 
PlcklnR hours are loiiR, hot, and deadly monolonons. While the very yoiiiiR 
children seem to enjoy It, very soon their distaste for it Rrows Into all-ahsorhhiR 
hatretl for all work. 

Near Corsicana, cotton nearly all picked. Only 40 per cent of school chihlreu 
were at school. Other schools not opened yet on account of cotton pIckInR. 

COTTON PICKING ON FARMS NEAE HOUSTON AND NKAK il’KINNKT. 

On most of the farms that I visited In these .sections the hiRh percentaRp of 
child labor was appalling. It was exceedingly dilllcult to get enongli statistics 
on these visits on account of the wetitlier and the fact that the farms are often 
widely separated; but wherever they were working In the cotton the children 
were nearly always In evidence. 

The wages for cotton picking have recently gone up above $1 a hundreil 
pounds, plus board—due to scarcity of pickers. 

GUADALUPE VALLEY COTTON MIM.S, CUERO, TEX., OCT. 10, 19IS. 

These mills were not running this week on account of the floods. I si»nt 
the morning around the homes getting acquainted with the children. Two boys 
took me around. O^ey said they were only 14 .vears old, and that It was easy 
to get a job here. They were the only ones under age that I could And here. 
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THK UONITB MINES NBAS BOCKDALE. 

I spent part of two days In this region—October 17 and 18, 191J1—and drove 
out to the following shafts: The International Coal Co., employing 60 men; 
Big Square mine, 20 men; the Texas Coal Co., 7r> men; Big Lnmb Shaft No. 5, 
lliO men. While I did not see many miners, yet I talked with workers and 
l)osBes around the mines, with women and hoys around the homes, and with 
men and boys In Hoekdale. Kverybmiy agreed that there were no boys at work 
now under 17. One boss said, “ Sometimes they’ll slip In, but we run them out. 
It’s daugerous, and the law Is strict.” The workers ore mostly Mexicans. 

MISCELt.A.SKOCS IN0USTK1E8. 

I. Walker Packing Co., Austin, Tex. —Went through the whole place, but saw 

no children. Only part of the force was working, however. Sanitary condi¬ 
tions In parts of It, however, were bad. • 

II. Model lAiundry, Unlrcston, Tex. —I saw part of this place and found no 
children, Octoljer 11, 1913. 

III. Miller d Jlrol/trrs, orerall factory, Dallas. —October 27, 1913, could find 
none under 29 years here. 

IV. JSroen Cracker d Candy Co., Dallas. —October 29, 1!»13, watched the 
workers coming out at 5..’{9 p. ui. Counttsl ten girls any or all of whom might 
be from 12 to 15 years. 

V. Hughes Urothers Mfg. Co. (candy makers), JI/Ol .V. Drvey Ht., Dallas .— 
I counte<l five boys and girls coming and going at noon and night, Octoher 27 
and 28, 1913, all of them workers, and ages ranging, aiipareutly, from 12 to 

15 years. One girl told me that she Is 13 years old, runs a chocolate machine, 
“ But we have to tell ’em we’re I.!. ” 

VI. tiilpcrs Jlox Factory, Dallas, Te.r. —Oclols'r 27, 1913, maile several trips 
through this place. There Is i)lent.v of dangerous machinery, but I found no 
boy under ‘20 years, 

VII. According to the testiimmy of Mr. Sam Callaway, formerly county 
superintendent of schools at Fort Worth, tin* King Candy Co. managers are 
very particular about looking u]) school records to tlnd actual ages of their 
workers. He said the Hub Furnlturt" Co. may use a few children, not many. 

VIII. The work of the elevator boys in the hotels of 'I’e-xas will hear careful 
Investigation. Boys from 1(1 to 20 years told me repeatedly that they jmt in 

16 hours a day, aiul In rush times more. At such times (he work Is particularly 
fatiguing, physically and nervously, and such long hours are very harmful. 
Data are dlfttcult to get from the boys, but the strain of the work can be easily 
overlookisl. At the same time the safety of the passengers Is to bo conslderetl. 

IX. T/umber mills. —Novemla'r G to 10, 1913, in the lumber mills at Umicette 
and Nacogdoches—Frost-.lolmson I.iimla'r Co. (large mills), and Millard Lum¬ 
ber Co. I found no young boys. Then I went (lirough the following mills in 
Beaumont and found no young boys: Kirby Lumber Co.. Neches Lumber Co., 
Beaumimt Shingle & Lumber Co., (!«‘orges Lumber Co. I talked with the super- 
Inteitdeiit of the Beaumont Shingle & I,umber Co., who said, “We used to use 
some young boys in the shingle mill, hut a (lovernment Inspector came along 
and said that, while he wouldn’t do anything this time, he would advise us to 
get those boys out of the mill .just ns fast as we could. It cost us a hundr^ 
dollars a day, I think. Boys don’t itay around this work anyway.” 

After fhuling all these good conditions I was greatly suntrlsed to find three 
violations of the law In the Miller & Vidor laimher Co., one of 12 years, and two 
of 14 years, all working more or leas around dangerous machinery. This mill 
Is located some distance from town, and that may account for the liberties 
tliey take with the law. 

At Orange I found one boy who aald he was 13, and one boy who appeared 
to be 14, working In the Mllter-LInk Lumber Co., and a 14-year old boy at the 
Lutcher, Moore Lumber Co., and several who might be under 15. 

In other mills more remotely situated there are surely other violations of 
the law to be found. Fifteen years is too young for such boys to be working 
near and at dangerous machinery. Age should be raksed. 

DEPABTMENT STORES. 

1. In Houston investigated the following October 18 to 16: 

(1) Munn Pry (loo<Is Co., and also their Men & Boys’ Store.—Found only 
. one youngster, a wrapper about 13 years. 
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(2) Levy Brothers Dry Goo<ls Co.—Kouiul one girl bundle carrier who said 
she Is 11 years old and gets $2.!i0 a wwk. Her slater, 13 years, works too. 
Counted half a dozen others that are probably 11 or 12. 

(8) Klams ami Mlstrot—Curtis Stores. -Found none uiuler l.'i. 

(4) Alkemeyer Department Store.—Otie cash boy said 10 years olil, $2.r>t) 
a week, works 9 hours a day, 13 liours on Saturday. Atiollier easli boy said 11 
years old. Saw several otliers apparetitly 11 or 12 years. 

(6) B'oleys.—Saw several about 11 or 12 years old. 

(6) Columbia Dry Goods Store.—None under IS. 

II. Pound no ehlldren under 15 years, but stores were elosetl, ninny of them. 

III. Dallas. Investigated the following: 

(1) Sanger Brothers.—I saw ami talktxl with several cash boys who said 
they are 11 and 12 years old. Saw others about the same age. The hoys 
seem to get gtmd treatment here, but this Is t(M> young to begin sueh work. 

(2) A. Harris Department Store.—Pound only one girl, about 1(1 years old. 
Th^ are said to employ many youngsters. 

(3) Tlche-Goettluger Co.—Saw none untler 15, hut others have told me that 
they do employ some very young. 

(4) W. A. Green Department Store.—Saw none under 15. 

IV. Waco, November 3, 1913: 

(1) Sanger Brothers. -Saw seven boys itnd girls working here whose ages 
ranged from 10 years of age (one said he was) to about 12 years. 

(2) Ooldsteln-Migel Co.—Countisl twelvi> who.se ages were aitparently from 
10 to 13 years. One said 11 years old; one said 12. 

V. B'ort Worth, November .5, 1913. 1 went all through the two largest ile- 
partment stores here. Stripling's and Monnitigs, and saw no ehlldreti who 
seemed to be under 14 years. 

OBIENTAI. TEXTILE MII.I.S, HOtLSTO.N. TEX. 

This is a small mill, but It has been the center of a gretil deal of discussion, 
pro anti con, relative to chiltl-lubor anti other cttmiitions. When 1 vlslttal it the 
mill was running only a small part of the force, and 1 saw no Imllcalloiis of 
their iLslng chihlren. However, 1 did not get into the mill. 1 can not give any 
real evidence either way. Prom the evidence of various persons, frtmi tho.se 
In the lalxtr tlepartment, to friends and enemies of the corimratioti, I think that 
In the past they probably have been too Independent In the matter of rtitinlng 
their mill to suit themselves. October 13, 1913. 

D-M.L.VS COTTON Mll.l.. DAI.I.AS, TEX., OCTOBEB 20, 10i:i. 

I sjsmt the noon hoitr at the mill, and fotind the average age of the wan kers 
rather high, but found one boy of 12 years, who said: “ I can't get a steaily Job 
in the mill, but 1 can helit tny sister all 1 watit to." He helits his 1.5-year-old 
sister on Saturdays and out of school hours. 

WAXAIIAC'HIE COTTON Mil l., WAXA1IACHIE, TEX., tS 'lOllEII 21, till t. 

Spent th<- noon hour here, ami foiiml only one boy that sceimst to be under 1.5 
years, and he refuseil to tell his age. 

TEXAS COTTON MILI.H, M’KlNNflY. TEX., IS TOUER 27, llll.'l. 

I photographed one typical grouj) <-oming <ait at msni, but saw none under 15. 
The housing comlitlons here are exceptionally gtssl. 

CORSICANA COTTON MILLS, CORSICANA. TEX., OCTOBEB 31, 1013. 

I met Prank Crow near the mill. He said he is 13 years old now, and that he 
spent about three months last summer dolling In thm* mills. “They let me 
work because my mother is a whlow and onl.v one of my sisters to work beside 
my mother.” He took me all through the mill at 4, 1 saw one dolfer who ap¬ 
peared to be 12 years old. 


THE NEWSBOYS OF TEXAS. 

In all the larger cities of the State the little newsies abound. Tlielr age* 
range from 5 to 6 years and upwartl. and many of the little ones start out at 
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4 and S every morning. I want to appeal for strong efforts to raise the age 
limit, as they are dulug In other large cities, notably New Orleans, and at the 
same time these youngsters must have competent and persistent supervlsloa 
In Houston the.so efforts are being made, and the work of the probation officers, 
under tlie dir«-tlon of .fudge Ward, Juvenile court, deserves special mention. 

'I'lie strwt trades, after they have been divested of the false .sentimentalism 
that lias surrounded them for so long, stand before us as dangerous occupations 
if the boys are not properly supervised and directetl in their work. 

TUE MESSENOEB AND UKLIVEKY BOYS. 

By far the most dangerous pliase of the work of the street traders is that 
vvliicli .sends the boys at all liours of llie day and night into the red-light dis¬ 
tricts of our cities. The popular excuse that the boys are sent to the door of 
tile house only falls wlien one finds that the tioys do not stop there, or, if they 
do, flielr information aliout the life of tlie underworld, gained at lirst hand and 
from the tales of tlie other liojs, gets a start that often ends in their own moral 
downfall. Judge Ward, of juvenile court, Houston, told me that 20 per cent 
of Juvenile arrests are messenger or delivery boys at the time of the arrest. I 
examined 50 cases (for the month Just passed), 9 of them were messenger 
and delivery boys (from 14 to 16 years of age) ; 3 were newsboys; 5 were shine 
boys. Mr. Ingraham, proliatlou officer at Waco, said that a large percentage 
of delinquency of lioys was due to llie influences of tlie street, and espi'claliy of 
the red-llglit illstrlct. Mr. Sum Callaway, probation officer at Fort Worth, was 
very vehement over tlie bail influences of “The Acre” (red light), especially 
those whose business sends them into that district. 

Dr. W. O. Itountree, a specialist, who has a sanitarium for those who are 
addicted to the use of narcotics, told me he has found a number of children at 
Fort Worth who use cocaine, ihled the case of a l.Vyear-old mes.senger, Ches¬ 
ter Kohlnson, who, while delivering messages to The Acre and working nights 
and with bad associates, acquired the cocaine habit. The doctor cured him, 
and he Is now on a farm, in good shape. Ills wreck was duo to his work and 
associations with the red light. 

Dr. Smith, hou.se physician in a house of refuge for young girls, has had occa¬ 
sion to Investigate the reservation in Dallas. While tliere she found many 
casics of iMirm that came to young nics.senger and delivery boys through tlielr 
work In that district. She found a 1,3-year-old drug messenger this year in a 
notorious resort so much under the Influence of morphine th.it he couldn’t re- 
membi'r his name. Found a 15 year-old mi'sscnger on the .second floor of a 
mulatto resort there. Saw delivery boys for department stores going into the 
rooms of various women in these resorts. 


MoKELWAT EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Senate Biu. No. —. By Wiixiams. 

A BILL Entitled, "An act to provide for compulsory school attendance, the appointment 
of truant oUlcers and prescribing their duties : lo require school officers and teachers 
to make such reports as may be required by the county superintendent; to provide 
for the furnishing of necessary hooks for children and Issuing scholarships to children 
of dependent parents; and to prescribe penalties for violations of this act and declaring 
an emergency." 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of Oklahoma: Sec. 1. That every 
parent, guardian, or other person In the State of Oklahoma, having control or 
charge of any child or children between the ages of eight (8) and sixteen (16) 
years. Inclusive, shall be required to send such child or children tb a public, 
or other school, each year, for a term or perlotl not less than that of the 
public schools of the school illstrlct where the child or children reside. 

Sec. 2. Tlie county superintendent of public Instruction of each county shall 
appoint at least one truant officer In each county upon the passage and approval 
of this act, or as soon thereafter ns he may deem advisable in order to carry 
out the purposes of this act, who shall hold office for the term of one year unless 
sooner removed for cause. The truant officer shall see that the provisions of 
this act are compiled with, and It shall be his duty to visit all establishments 
where children under sixteen (16) years are employed to ascertain whether 
the provisions of this act are compiled with, and when, from personal knowledge 
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or by report or complaint from any rcalilpnt or toaobor of tho township miiier 
hla supervision, lie believes that any ehihl subject to the iirovlsloiis of this 
act Is habitually tardy or absent fnan school, he shall Itnniedlutt'ly jtlve written 
notice to the parent, guardian, or custodian of such child that the atlemlata-e of 
such child at sclmd Is requIriHl, and If within live ■t.')l da.is such parent, 
guanllan, or ousttaiian of said child diH'S not coniiily with tlu' iiroiKhms of 
tbis section, then such truant ofticer shall inaki' coiniilaini ticalnsi sin h parent, 
guardian, or custodian of such child In any county court for violation of the 
provisions of this act; Prox'idrd, That only one notice shall he nainired for 
any child In any one year. ,\n.v such iiareut. guardian, or custodian of ihih! 
wlio .shall violate the provisions of this act shall he ad Indeed gnilty of ,i 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall he lined in aii.i sum not 
than five dollars (S.l) nor more than twenty-live t$-dl, I" whicli i ;av '. 
addetl. In the discretion of the court, liuprlsonna'ut in tin' county Jail nil 
than two nor more than thirty, day.s. 

AH funds collected as aforesaid shall be deposited In the county ti c.oa 
and be designated the ■‘Truancy fumi,” and shall only he n-cd in c.iiryoi- 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. The truant oHicers provided for In this act, cMeiil lonniy o' 
acting ex ofllelo as truant ofHcers, shall receive from the truancy fnnd oi 
county tretisur.v not e'cceiMllng two dolhirs ($*d) for each day of acic.il ■ 
to he paid by the county treasurer upon warrant signed hy the county sno 
tendent of public Instniction: /‘ronn/cif, That no warrant shall he is;,n, 
the coiint.v treasury for such services until tin* truant ollh'er shall ha\e ' i 
on itemized statement of time emjiloyed in such sevvli’e, and such si il> r 
shall have been certllled to hy the su|ierinlendmit of pnhilc insirin lion oi i 
county in which such truant ollicer is employi'd and sui'h claim shall hay I 
allowed by the hoard of county counnisslouers : I'ninihd fiirtlK’i'. Th o 
truant otTlcer shall recidvt* pay for more days than the an'i'tige length (d sd- 
term In the county, cities, or towns under his supervision. 

Sec. 4. .All school olllcers and teachers are hcrehy reiptlred to male e" 
nlsh all reiKirls that may he rtspiired hy the county superltiteiident ol p 
instructions or the truant ollicer, witii referetice to the workings oi Ih’s :• 

Sec. 5. If any parent, guardian, or custodian of any child or children is 
poor to furnish sucli clilld or children wllli the necessary hooks with ' 
to attend school, then the county superintendent of puhllc iir Irin lhm d 
county where such parent, guardian, or custodian resides shall fnrnl-h . 
porary aid for sucli purpose to such cldld or cldldren, whhh aid shall n 
allowed and paid upon the certificate of such ollicer hy the hoard of im n 
commissioners of said county. 

Sec.,'). If any widowed mother or dlsabhsl father shall make afihhivil |o t' 
effect that the wages of his or her child or children under sixteen yeio-- ■ ' 
age are necessiiry to the .support of such wldowi'd mother or dls.ihled f d m 
then the countv superintendent of public instructimi may, after careful In c 
tlgatlon, ill his discretion furnl.sli sucli child or children a certiliiale lalh ' 
"scholarship,” stating the amount of the wages sucli clilld or children . 
receiving, or so much of such wages ns .shall he deenasl necessary to the mc. 
port of such widowed mother or disabled father, so long as such cln! t c 
children shall attend the puhllc school In accordance with the provision, i 
this statute, which aid shall be allowed and paid u|Kin tlie certificate o! n- . 
county superintendent of public Instruction to tlie ciiild or cliildreii liol .ic 
such scholarship by the board of county commissioners of the county In wi ■■ 
such child or children reside. 

Sec. 7. Any child who absents Itself from school haliltually may he n<ljudg‘‘ ■ 
a confirmed truant by the truant ollicer. the county suiK-rlntendent of pulni 
Instruction, and the superintenilent of the schools of the city. Such conjlrme i 
truant shall be brought before the Juilgi' o" the county court for stich dlsjiosi 
tion as may be deemed best, In his discretion, and may be turnwl over to the 
probation officer of the Juvenile court or he sentence)! to such reformatory insti¬ 
tution as may be designated. . , , 

Sec. 8. In order that the provisions of this act may be more deflnlb'ly en¬ 
forced It Is hereby provided that the enumerators of school children, in taking 
the school census, shall ascertain and record the place anil date of birth or 
every child enumerated, and the parent, guardian, or custfsllan of such child 
shall subscribe and take oath or affirmation that such record Is true, me 
enumerator Is hereby empowered to administer such oath or afflrmrtion, and 
any parent, guardian, or custodian, or any child who shall refuse to take such 
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oath or nfllrmatlon shall be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
vlftlon thereof shall be lined any sum not less than one dollar ($1). 

Skc. 9. On the first day of school the trustees, boards of trustees, or commis¬ 
sioners of school corporations shall furnish the truant officer with the names of 
the children of compulsory age who are enumerated on the regular enumera¬ 
tion lists. These mimes shall he alphabetically arranged and shall ^ve all 
the Information contained In the regular enumeration returns. The county 
commissioners shall provide neces.sury postage and such blanks as may be re¬ 
quired by the State superintendent of public Instruction. 

Sue. 10. It shall be the duty of truant officers, in visiting factories and other 
esiahitshments where children under sixteen years of age are employeil, to 
ri'port to the commissioner of labor any cases they may discover of the viola¬ 
tion of the laws relating to the employment of children. 

Sec. 11. All laws and parts of laws In conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealwl. 

Sec. 12. For the preservation of the public health and safety an emergency Is 
hereby declared, by reason whereof this act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after Its passage and approval. 


MoKELWAY EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

INSTBUCTIONS EOIl RKADINO REPORTS HEREWNTO ATTACHED. 

This report contains the census of the scliool districts, the enrollment, and 
the attendance. 

The percentage of enrollment anil attendance is obtained by deducting the 
census for tlie actual enrollment average atteralam-e; the same is true when a 
number of districts are added up at the end of each report. 

Here is an examiilc for comparison of mill districts with rural districts and 
like, whereas a report for the year 11111 and 1912 for the entire rural school 
population. 

Tile State reports for 1912 -1;! arc not available, 

Sfhoiil r('iirirlH IDIi-t.l —ll'iiiti’. 


rAI.DWEI.T, COUNTY. N C. 



CciLSllS. 

Rnroll. 

Attend 

Per c. 
en. 

Per c. 
at. 

4 fo/fow mill diHlricts 






WliitiMil Mills, Lenoir, C. 

250 

165 

62 

66 

24 

ITiulson Mills, Hiulson, 1. . 

212 

187 

152 

77 

62 

Diidlov ShoiUs Mill. Irlttlo Kuer, *1. 

ISl 

83 

47 

45 

25 

Vftlmeaile, Mooro Mills, Lower ('leek,4. 

1% 

127 

62 

61 

26 

.\verage pei cent of en mul at, 4 cotton mill dist. 

sr>9 

562 

313 

64 

36 

S rural dtstrictf. 






Lovelftdv, 8. 

fil 

60 

53 

93 

82 

lx)Wer (reek, 1. 

7S 

68 

38 

87 

49 

I,ower Crook, 2. 

67 

68 

38 

86 

66 

Olobo, 4. 

46 

28 

24 

60 

62 

IJttIo River, 1. 

41 

40 

22 

97 

53 

Patterson, 4. 

44 

41 

28 

93 

59 

Yadkin Valley, 1. 

4.8 

46 

23 

95 

47 

Wilsons (Veek. 

27 

27 

23 

too 

8S 

Average per c. of en. and at, 8 niral dists. 

415 

368 

247 

88 

60 

S\JMM\RY. 



. 



A/lff diMrictn. 






Averaf^, 4 tniU districts. 

809 

562 

313 

64 

86 

Rural rfwfricf.’i. 






Average for 8 rural districts. 

4tS 

368 

247 

88 

69 

Rur^ report, C'aldwell ('ounty, State Reports, 1911 -12. 

4,821 

3,310 

2.148 

66 

4« 


At none of the fonr mills has any schoolhouse been built by the milL 
At Whitnel the mill contributed $140 to pay teachers. I learned that the 
mill owners had helped to defeat a school tax. 



























(JUILroKU rOl’NTY, 

X. ('. 






CensufJ. 

Korol]. 

Atlendj 

Perc. ! 
oi eo. 

Pare, 
of stt. 

Mill dUtricif. 





3t 

White 0»k.. 

920 

354 

218 

38 


m 

188 

m 

32 

27 

Rtvolutl^ . 

1 305 

159 

89 

62 

20 

AvBnn, S mills.1 

OflMooTlite District: j 

1,801 

701 

4«5 j 

38 1 

31 


390 

275 

190 

70 

a 

Pomona MflU . , . 

il9 

55 

28 1 

45 1 

31 

ATCince, SmfU districts . j 

2,310 1 

1.031 1 

OKI 1 

**\ 

30 


38819”—S. Poc. 415,64-1—vol 11-54 


sls>3 asii L'ftlsiss islesssssessstfi isltsssa 
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School reporU 19tt~13 — White —Coutiuued. 

GUILFORD COUNTY, N. C.-Continued. 


il rural districts. 

South Buffalo. 

llessemere. 

McAdoo Heights (fact, mill pop.). 

Tucker. 

OethHemane. 

Holver. 

Deep River. 

Oak liidee. 

Friendship. 

Whltsett. 

McLeansvillo. 

Average for U rural districts. 

10 rural tawnshtps. 

Ifftdison Township. 

Jetlerson Towiish/p. 

Monroo Township. 

Moreheatl Townsnip. 

Sumuer Township. 

Bruce Township. 

Oak Ridge Township. 

Friendship Township. 

High Point Township. 


SUMMARY. 

t mill districts. 

Sleading mills—White Oak, Revolution, Proximity 

U rural districts. 

ttriual townships.. ... 

Rural report, (luiliord (’ounty, 1911-12. 


Census. 

Enroll. 

Attend. 

Perc. 

ofen. 

Pwc. 

ofatt. 

131 

117 

85 

89 

64 

158 

156 

102 

97 

64 

105 

67 

43 

63 

40 

47 

31 

24 

66 

51 

67 

47 

40 

70 

59 

124 

80 

67 

64 

45 

74 

43 

30 

58 

9 

130 

122 

69 

93 

53 

71 

44 

30 

62 

42 

81 

68 

54 

81 

66 

116 

96 

71 

81 

61 

1,104 

867 

605 

78 

54 

226 

197 

130 



374 

296 

226 



323 

226 

140 



034 

775 

.50.5 ... 


362 

272 

168 



364 

277 

162 

. 


410 

373 

250 

246 

. 


477 

386 



1,072 

792 

483 





4,512 

3,594 

2,310 

79 

50 

2,310 

1,031 

681 

44 

29 

l,H0l 

701 

465 

38 

25 

1,104 

867 

605 

78 

54 

4,542 

3, .594 

2,310 

79 

.50 

9,702 

6,818 

4,492 

67 

46 


Pouiul n*|)oi*t for only two nionths for Proximity. 
Olbsonvlllt* is In part rural. 

Four good county higli s<‘liools, but none at mills. 

DAVIDSON COUNTY, N. C. 



Census. 

Enroll¬ 

ment. 

Attend. 

Per 
cent of 
en. 

Per 
cent of 
attend. 

S cotton mill districts, Lningtm Township. 






NokomisMIU, [.exlrigton, 1. 

156 

125 

68 

80 

37 

Dokutok Mill, Lexington, 3. 

166 

103 

62 

66 

33 

Total for 2 mill dbtricls. 

311 

228 

no 

73 

35 

9 rural districts. 







72 

51 

35 




97 

90 

74 




92 

80 

52 




101 

83 

55 




96 

92 

61 




63 

55 

31 




80 

63 

40 




15 

11 

9 




40 

36 

27 



Total. 

656 

561 

384 

85 

58 

Rural roport for entire county, including mill districts, 1912-13. 

7,087 

5,271 

3.753 

74 

52 

Report for ThomasYllle, Davidson County, 1912-13: Thomas- 






ville has 2 cotton mills. 






Johnsonvllle. 

907 

m 

417 

68 

46 

JohnsonviUe (Negto). 

268 

161 

100 

60 

87 


Note. —Per cent of enrollment, rural districts better by 12; per cent of 
attendance, rural dia|;ricts better by 23; in rural districts enrollment better than 
In Thomasvllle two mills by 27; In rural districts attendance better than in 
ThomasviUe two mills by 13. 

Negro enrollment an<] attendance nearly as good as for white children in 
ThomasviUe. 

Knttre county rural. Including mill districts, better in both enrollment and 
attendance than mill districts. 
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WOODS EXHIBIT. 


[City vt New York police department Olllce of the commlmloner.] 

Mat 28, 1915. 


IRO0STMAI. llZLATIONS COMUITTEE, 

Washbiffton, D. C. 


Oentucmen : In compliance with your request I semi you tlie followtni; In¬ 
formation. 

1. Names of private detective aitencles which have Ix'en list'd In eonnectloii 
with industrial disturbances: 'William .T. Burns; Pinkerton National Detective 
Agency; EKiugherty Military Police and Dett'cilve Agency; Berger Bros.; Em¬ 
pire Secret Service Bureau (Fitzpatrick and Baum); I.uxemlierg Agency; 
Schralttberger Agency; Long Acre Agency; I'nited Swrel Servici' Agency (Max 
Schlansky and Ixails Schultz); Ike Sllvernmn (Fiilclily St'cret Service 
Bureau): Kelly Agency (formerly known a.s the Jack.son Agency); Kenmore 
Detective Agency; and Waddell-Mnhon Agency. 

2. Names of )ierson.s or agencies by whom gangsters were sent to oilier cities: 
Max Sigmund. Abe Mitchell, Max Schlansky. and Lawrence Agency. 

As to whether or not guards, strike breakers, or other peoide wore sent from 
New York to Calumet and West Virginia, I am iimilile to say. There Is at the 
present time no nvnilnhle evidence upon which I could prcrilcnp' nii answer. 

Yours, very truly, 


Akthi r Woods, 

Polirr Commisniomr 


CYPHEES EXHIBIT. 

Slav. C/Oramonwealtli r. Thomas Stevenic and Frank Ilaskii. Di'iih'd chiirge. 
Riot. .'BO. Rock In pocket. Throwing stones. Mei haulcs. Ball, $1,000. Ar¬ 
rested in house. John (Jiilluglier and (Tins. Itose. 

Commonwealth r. John Collins. Charge, riot. ?1,000. T'reiifon, N. J. 
Coiniiionwealth v. J'ohn Sesralnski. Itlot. Ball. $1.(K)0. 'Throwing stones. 
No. 060 Dak Street. Father and mother. I’oplars Oosslng. 

.Tohii Mlsko. Riot. Throwing stone. 411 (Itli. 4 years. Tlirowing stones. 
Bail, $1,000. 

Andrew Kunaek. Riot. Calling scab. Work, blast furnace. .'iiO Tliomus 
St. 4 years. Bail, $1,000. Steven Tomas. Chus. IJouhl, witness. Did not see. 

Isjrence Oesesto. 3d. Discharged. Carrying knife. 937 5th. 4 years. Bull, 
$500. Knife ojien up arm sleeve. 

Geo. Nogs. Arrest. Threw stone. Knife openal. 1. Riot. $1,000. 2. Carry¬ 
ing knife. Chapman’s quarries. Paul Tonshlst. Workeil stone quarry. 

Steve Dun. Riot. Tliomas St., No. .524. Steel wire. ,3 years. $1,000. Saw 
him throw stones. Arrest In liou.se. 

John Gardner. Throwing stone. Riot. $1,000. Had stones in Iiands. 817 
Laufer Ave. .Tos. Mayer, R. R. Jos. Gardner. Pa.ssnlc. 

John Tuks. Throwing stones. Riot. $1,000. No. CIO School Alley. Many 
Conell. Brother lives 738 Butternut. Dne stone In pocket. $1,000. 

Lewis Kalman. Throwing stones. Riot. 748 .School Alley. Mllle Rallr. 
$1,000. 'Wife 8 children. Rock In Imnd. Knocke<l off helmet. 

Stanley Bromkosky. Throwing stones. Revolver. 808 Cx'iiter St. 

Albert Border. Old mill. $500. Piqdar and 4th St. Big revolver. 

Frank Fakas. Riot. Chapman’s quarries. Paul -. Hungarian. Ball, 

$1,000. 1 mo. 3 years. Got 8<1 St. barber shop. Saw him throw stone that 
broke picture frame at John Kiss. 

Tony ConnoU. No. 7 School Alley. Wife and 5 children. Zelgenfus. A. L. 
Cope. 

Sunch & Steven. 8d St To-day, Fcby. 28, 1010. Forenoon. 

Swore. John Shlevley. Monroe Hlcght. 2d Poplar St. Disorderly conduct. 
Jos. Pass. 208 Birch St Puddle mill. 7 mo. Klelge. Came Hazzawl. 

Suits: Commonwealth a. John. 


lOMES EXHIBIT. 

Sk^ch of life of O. L. Maxwell, better known as “ Gunplay ” Maxwell, out- 
taw, ex-convict, deputy sherifT, and mine guard for Utah Fuel Oo. Killed at 
Price, Utah, August 26,1909. 
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In June, 1900, Mnxwell and two of his gang held up and robbed the bank at 
Sprlngvllle, tftah, killing the cashier. In the pursuit that followed one of the 
bank robbers was killed, and Maxwell and a companion named Warner were 
captured. They were sentenced to a term In prison at Salt Lake City. 

Maxwell, being of good address and having a good education, goon gained the 
confidence and goo<l will of the warden, who gave Maxwell unusual liberties. 

On account of the liberties afforded him Maxwell had opportunities to com¬ 
municate with other prisoners, and he planned to break jail and take a number 
of the most desperate ones with him, among them being Warner, his pal. The 
governor of Utah and the prison trustees had arranged to visit the prison on a 
tour of Inspection, and Maxwell, knowing this, planned the break for that day. 
Now, here Is where Maxwell’s true character Is shown. He went to the warden 
of the prison and told him that the prisoners were plotting to escape, and that 
his old pal, Warner, was the leader of ttie gang. After giving the warden the 
details of the plot as he had plnnnc<l it, the warden concluded to let the plan 
go on, ns If he was not aware of It, but he took extra precaution to prevent the 
plan from succeeding. 

The governor and the board arrived as per their program, and when Warner 
and the others made their break for freedom they were promptly overpow’ered. 
Maxwell was brought before the governor, and for his loyalty and good conduct 
In exposing the plot he was pardonerl. Maxwell then went to Helper, where he 
engaged In gamhling, and heing a bad man In general. In 1903 and 1904 he 
was hired by the Utah Fuel Co. as a mine guanl and held a commission as a 
deputy sheriff for some time. 

In 1907 he shot L. C. Tleldel, a coal miner, at Helper. He was never 
prosecuted for this. 

In lOOfl Tom Kelter, a conductor on the Denver & Ulo Grande Railroad, was 
elected sheriff of Carbon County, and he made up his mind to get rid of 
“ Gunplay ” Maxwell. Maxwell had organized a gang and was hanging around 
Helper. Sheriff Kelter learned of a plan of Maxwell’s to rob the bank at Green 
River on .Inly 9, and work on his counterplot began at once. He came to Salt 
Lake and engaged Ed .Tohnson as deinity, and also engagtal John MacQuarrle, 
another deputy, of unquestioned courage and skillful with a gun. 

In his plan to rob the bank Maxwell had enlisted the aid of five men, four of 
whom were known to the officers. 

The plans of Sheriff Kelter and his deputies to capture the gang were spoiled 
by an accomplice of Maxwell’s now living In Green River, who warned Maxwell 
that a close watch was being kept, and that their plana were probably known. 

Maxwell left for Ogden, where he remained with his second wife, Mrs. W. H. 
Seman, as she calls herself. Funds were apparently low, as Maxwell pawned 
the woman’s jewels, on which he reallze<l nearly $400, before starting for 
Carbon County again. This time he planned to hold up the i)aymnster of the 
Kenilworth mine. 

On Saturday afternoon, when the paymaster rode through Spring Glen on his 
way to Kenilworth, he was accompanied by a strong guard under the leadership 
of MacQuarrle and Johnson. Maxw(>ll and a partner were i)rovlded with horses 
and hidden behind a shack along the road near the water tank halfway to 
Kenilworth when the paymaster and his guards passed. They sized up the 
party and evidently concluded that It was too big for them, allowing the men to 
pass, believing they had not been seen. Maxwell’s partner on this occasion was 
a heavy built man who Is not known In the vicinity of Price. 

About ten days ago C. B. Davies, who has been Implicated with Maxwell In a 
number of “expeditions,” and who was ordered to leave the country for his 
connection with Maxwell when the bandit shot L. C. Reldel at Helper two years 
ago, appeared at Price and began making Inquiries concerning Sheriff Kelter 
and his “gunmen” deputies, naming MacQuarrle and .Tohnson, Davies re¬ 
marked that he had heard that both MacQuarrle and Johnson were bad men 
with gnns, but that Maxwell would be In Price on Thursday and make short 
work of Kelter and his gunmen. 

On Monday morning, the day he met his death, Maxwell appeared In Price, 
saying he had walked In from a sheep comp. He Immediately began to load 
up on Price whisky, telling what a bad man he was with a gun. To demon¬ 
strate his fierceness, he accosted two traveling men, and at the point of his 
revolver he compelled them to enter a saloon and buy drinks. Sheriff Kelter 
wdered his deputies to arrest Maxwell, and when the deputies approached him 

Maxwell said to .Tohnson: “ You are the-I’m after,” at the same 

time pulling his gun. 
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• Johnson and MacQnarrle fired at the same time, the balls from their guns 
entering Maxwell’s breast and golnp: clear tbrough his body. The ball from 
Maxwell’s gtin went through the lapel of Johnson’s i-ont. Men who were watch¬ 
ing the affair from across the railroad track saw the dust fly from his coat and 
saw the tear In his back as the bullets i>a.ssi'd through his body, and also the 
spatter of dust as the spent bulls wore enihwlded In the ground. 


DREW EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Address dy John A. Moffitt, Commissioner of Conch i\tion, United States 

Department of I.abor, Before the Ameuicvn Kkectobs’ Assihtation, at 

I’lTT.sBUROH, Pa., on March 9, 191.">. 

Mb. Chairman and Members of the .\merican Erectors’ Association : 

As my cord would Indicate, I am representing the T'niteil Stales Department 
of Labor. On or about the 27lh day of Eebruary, Mr. Si'cretary Wilson of the 
department was advised that a strike In the oil Helds of Oklahoma and Texas, 
Involving approximately 1,000 men, was In vogue, mid he was petitioned by the 
offlelals of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders, reipiest- 
liig that he use the good ollices of his departmeut to bring about uii udjiistmeut, 
if possible, of the strike. 

The Secretary was advised that the members of the American Erectors' Asso¬ 
ciation met frequently In the city of Pltt.sburgb, at the Port Pitt Hotel, and 
he directed me to come here and take Ibis matter up with you gentlemen, to 
see If something could not be done; and if there was not some general grounds 
upon which you could meet the represimtativcs of the boiler makers, looking 
toward an amicable adjustment of this strike. 

I may say In passing, that ujjon my arrival here I discovered that no such 
an association was meeting at the Eort Pitt Hotel, and then I ferreted out 
one of the local representatives of tlie holler makers, and risiucstcd that he 
furnish me with a list of the names of the members of the assoetatlon. Among 
others, he gave me the name of Mr. Hughes, of Warren City. I think It fair 
to Mr. Huglies to state (hat I wired him on last Friday. The contents of the 
telegram, us near as I can remember, was where and when, at the convenience 
of Mr. Hughes, I could converse with him on matters In connection with this 
strike. Having received no reply from Mr. Hughes, I culled him by phone. 
Mr. Hughes Informed me over the phone that he had received my telegram, but 
was rather embarrassed upon Its rec-elpt, because there was an uuderstandlng 
with the members of your organization that matters pertaining to the strike 
of the boiler makers could be taken up only by the gimernl membership of your 
organization and not by an individual member; and In orilcr to live up to the 
understanding of the orgnnization he did not care to discuss wllh me the merits 
or demerits of the case. I told Mr. Hughes that I appreciated his iiosltlon, and 
that he was Justified in the position he was taking. He gave me the iiuiaes of 
the officers of the organization, and I went to the Petroleum Iron Works utul 
met Mr. Todd. Mr. Todd advised me of this meeting to-day. 

I do not know that I have anything to say other than tliut the general officers 
of the boiler' makers have Informed Secretary Wilson, and the Secretary has 
so Informed me, that they are willing to make any honorable sottleiuent that 
will be beneficial to both sides. If a confenmee can be brought about between 
representatives of your organization and a committee of their organization. 

I understand that the members of your organization mode contracts with 
their men who work In the field, and they agree that these contracts from time 
to time are violated, and by their men. They said that the only way they 
could obviate difficulties of that kind In the future would be to have au agree¬ 
ment with your association and their national organization, Instead of with 
the men In the field: they had In mind when they made this suggestion that In 
the past they had agreements with the members of your organization and that 
the agreements had been violated, and by the men that made the agreements'! 
that Is, their own men ; they admit that they are guilty of violating these 
agreements, but they said that the only way that such violations could be 
obviated In the future would be to have an agreement with your organization 
and their organization, and not with the men In the field at all; they said 
that In maki^ an agreement with their organization that would be mutually 
beneficial, In the event of men in the field violating any of the provisions trf 
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Ruch agreement, they would, by their owu act, deprive themaelvea of member' 
ship In their urgunlKutlun. These were some of the suggestions they made to 
get a conference. 

They further agreed that a man In New York by the name of McCarthy, 
business agent of the holler makers, raised considerable trouble between tlie 
boiler makers and their employers, and did many nasty things that were very 
displeasing to the manufacturers, and that the manufacturers were right In 
being displeased with the attitude of this McCarthy; that this McCarthy has 
been disciplined to the extent of putting him out of their organization alto¬ 
gether. Other matters, minor In detail, were spoken of In connection with the 
system that was In vogue In the oil fields of Oklahoma, some of which the 
Pepartment of Labor did not approve of, because they believed them to be 
against public policy, such as to tax a man for the privilege of working, com¬ 
monly known ns i)ermlts. I questioned the men to some extent on this propo¬ 
sition, and they agreed that I was perfectly right about this, and If they can 
have an agreement with your organization Instead of the men In the field, that 
this system will be entirely eliminated. 

In a general way this Is their proposition, made to the Secretary, and the 
Secretary directed me to come hiwe and repeat It, and see If something could 
not be done to bring about a settlement of the strike in the oil fields, which 
must be distressing to women and children. 

In talking wdth Mr. 'I'odd, he has his grievance, and justly .so, I believe. 
I want to tell you, gentlemen, that I met .some of the boiler makers last night, 
and I went over some of the matters Mr. Todd discussed with me, ami they 
plead guilty. There Is no argument they cotdd advance to justify them In the 
matter. 

I learned that they have somebody furnishing them with what they cull 
“ bootleg whisky ” In the camps. This proposition. It sernns to me, would 
be a means of Iticltlng the tidnds of the very best-balunc(sl nam. If the character 
of the stuff la as It was described to me. An elimination of this “ hmitleg 
Whisky,” as they call It, I think would bring about jK*nce in the family of 
manufacturers and boiler makers. 

But those are all matters that. If you can see your way clear to niwt a com¬ 
mittee of the holler makers, can he taken up and .satisfactorily a<ljusted. 
They did not volnntis'r all this information; It w'as brought out by questioning 
them. This, gentlemen in summ:iry. Is my purijose here. If there are any 
questions you desire to ask, I am here to answer. 


DREW EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


[Nnilonftl Erectors' Assoclntlon, 280 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 


New York City, Mny 20, 1915. 


Mr. Harris Weinstock, 

United StatCK Comminsion on fiidiintrinl fft lalinn.i,' 

Shorcham Hotel, Washington, l>. C, 


Mt Dear Mr. Weinstiwk ; I inclose you page .143' of tlie Brldgemen’s Maga¬ 
zine for May. 1915. The article entltlml “Unionist compares wages” contains 
a comparative statement of wages in the different building trades In the year 
1898 and In the year 1916. It Is interesting In connection with the statement of 
Mr. Johannsen that the wages of the Ironworker before the union was organ¬ 
ized was only $2.60 a day and that the union had brought about the subsequent 
Increases, the inference being that the $2.50 rate, being under open-shop con¬ 
ditions. was unduly low. 

This statement shows that Mr. Johannsen was correct In saying that the rate 
In the early days was $2.50 a day (or $16 a week). It also shows, however, 
that this rate of $15 was equal to the wage paid In 1898 to the carpenter, the 
hoisting engineer, the lather, and the electrician, and was In excess of the wage 
paid the building excavator, the hod carrier, the cement worker, the elevator 
worker, and the painter. Nearly all of these were, of course, strongly organized 
long previous to that time. 

It thus appears that the open-shop ironworker In that early day was receiving 
a wage equal to the union man in other building trades, and that his wages of 


‘Submitted la printed form. 
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tcHJaT, after eight years of the open shop, have, as stated In the article ($27.50 
a week) maintained the same proportion of Increase as the rates In the trades 
that have been upon a continuous closeil-shop busts. As this statement Is pub¬ 
lished in the last issue of the official organ of the Ironworkers' union, I consider 
It fair-evidence. 

Tours, truly, Waltbu Duew, Counsel, 


tirCLSOH EXHIBIT. 

[Department of Labor. Office of the Secrctar.v. WaablnKton.] 


PEEMMINARY BKPOHT OK COMMISSIONEU OK CONCII.I.XTION. 


Maucu 12, 1015. 

Be Boiler Makers i’. American Erectors’ Aa.soclatlon. Mediation re<iue.steil l).v 
boiler makers. Oonimlssioner, Jolm A. Mollitt. Date of usalgmut'iit. March 
2, 1015. 


To the honorable the Scerctary of Labor: 

For your information I liave the honor lierewitli to snlmilt a preliminary re¬ 
port of my efforts us commissioner of conciliation in tlie strike uifecting one 
thoustind (l.OOO) boiler makers in tiie oil Helds ctf Oklalionm and Texas. 

Questions Involved: American Erectors’ As.soclatlon declaretl for tlie " oism 
shop ” January 18. 1015. 

Number of employet's directly affected, one tbonsnnd (1,000). 

Status of negotiations prior to arrival: Officers of IJrotlierhtsal of Boiler 
Makers requested a conference witli American Erectors’ Association, wlilch was 
refused. 

Conferences held ut I’lttsburgli, I'a.; Youngstown, Ohio.; Sharon, i’a., with 
Joe Franklin, representing Itoller makers, Marcli 3, 4, 7, 1015; .lames Soust*. rep¬ 
resenting boiler makers, Marcli 3, 4. 7, 1015; Mr. Ttsld, representing American 
Erector.s’ Association, Marcli 5, (), 7, 1015; Mr. lluglies, reiiresentlng American 
Erectors’ As.socintion, Mar<'h 5, 6. 7, 101.5; and nu'cting of ert*ctors asS(»ciatlon 
at Pittsburgh March 7, 1815. 

Status of conciliatory efforts, briefly stated: Erectors’ association will employ 
tlie men on strike if tliey wish to return to work and under tlie .same conditions 
Unit prevailed anterior to tlie strike; 1. e., union wages and hours, and will not 
question their trade-union affiliations. 

Itemarks; Your ii>presentatlve recoinmendiHl tlie acceptance of tlie above to 
the officers of the union, and the same was taken under advisement liy them. 


Bespectfully submitted. 


John A. Mokkitt, 
Commissioner of Conciliation. 


[The Beeves Biothcra Co.] 

Ai.liance, Ohio, March 20, I9t.^. 

Hon. W. B. Wn-soN, 

Secretary of Labor, M'ashington, D. C. . 

Deab Sib: We Inclose lierewlth u letter from Mr. Walter Drew, c<>u'‘ael for 
the American Erectors’ As.soclutlon, o fwlilcli we are a member. We Indorse 
what Mr. Drew says as covering the situation quite fully. 

Yours, very truly, 

By Oeoboe Beeves, 


[National Erectors’ ARSociatton.t 


286 Fifth Aventte, 

Xrw York City, March 16, J9t3. 
To the members of the American Erectors’ AssociaHon. 

Obntlemisn : I have received a copy of the remarks of Mr. John A. Momtt, of 
the United States iWartment of I.abor, made to the association members on 
March 9. It Is my Judgment that Mr. MoHltt has greatly strengttened your 
position* and fact made It practically Indefensible. He states that he has 
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Inve8tl(;ate<l the situation personally, has heard the union’s side from its 
own members, and that the charges made against tlie conduct of the union are 
admittedly true. He points out no grievance arising out of wages, hours, or 
other labor conditions which require adjustment or any mediation or con¬ 
ciliation. His soie purpose as the representative of the Department of Labor 
Is to Induce you to enter into contract relations upon a closed-shop basis with 
an organization which has proved Itself unfit to be a party to a collective 
bargain. I do not believe that in making suclv an effort the Department of 
Labor is exercising its proper functions. It might well Interject Itself into 
any situation where serious grievances and unfair conditions exlstetl. Lacking 
even the claim of anything tluit is unjust or unfair, it does not seem the proper 
function of an impartial Government to endeavor to force any citizen or group 
of citizens into entering into contract relations with any particular organiza¬ 
tion, especially when the organlzatlor demands that the agreement shall consti¬ 
tute practically a monopoly in its favor. 

A large percentage of tlie men now employed by your people held permits 
from tills same union before the open shop was estnhlislied, and no objection, 
therefore, could lie to tliem from the standpoint of the union. The vicious 
permit system, with its levy of 10 per cent of the wages of the permit men 
for the benefit of the union treasury, was made possible by tlie refusal of the 
union to admit these men to membership. To enter into an agi'cement with the 
union at this time would mean tlie lilscharge of tliese men or their compulsory 
membership in the union, if tlie agriHunent wore not ujion an open-shop basis. 
If the union is willing to permit its members to work open-shop, no agree¬ 
ment is necessary at this time and the work is open to them. There are no 
grievances to be redressed and notlilrig in the actual lalior conditions theni- 
selves to be discussed or mediated. Slioiild such conditions Inter develop, there 
will tlien be something of wlilch .it will be proper for the Department of Labor 
to take cognizance. 

In conclusion, it seems too clear for argument that tlio present employees of 
your people are entitled to tlie consideration and proteitlon of tlie Depart¬ 
ment of Labor Just as niucli as are tlie iiieniliors of tlie union, if the func¬ 
tions of a democratic government are to lie equally and impartially admlnls- 
teretl. They are working under coiKlItloiis admittedly fair from the union 
stand|iolnt. They are working, not as strike breakers, but as regular and per¬ 
manent employees. Members of tlie union liave worked side by side with many 
of them when they held cards as permit men. Tliat they could not work as 
members of the union was due to the act of the union and not to tlielr own 
inclination. Tliat they should continue to surrender 10 per cent of tlielr wages 
to the union treasury for the privilege of working, nobody now Justifies. If 
the union liad no objection to its niemliers working side by side with non¬ 
members, so long as siicli noniiienibers could lie taxed, it certainly should raise 
no objection now to its members continuing to work side by side with non¬ 
members when such tax, admittedly iniquitous, has been removed. But aside 
from this, should not the Department of I.alior exercise its influence to protect 
these present employees ratlier than to lend Itself to the effort of the organ¬ 
ization which has explolteil tliem to restore Itself to a position of power and 
control over them? 

I can only say again Hint tlie remarks of Mr. Moflitt have not only strength¬ 
ened your position, but they should strengtlien your determination to continue 
your present policy. If collective agreements are to be entered into, they 
should have two responsible contracting parties who have shbwn some respect 
for the obligation of contracts and wlio can give proper guarantees for full 
and faithful performance. The time is fa.st passing when irresponsible organ¬ 
izations, under reckle.ss and sometimes corrupt leadership, can command the 
support of public opinion in forcing closetl-shop agreements upon employers. 
Mere promises to reform and do better—and even such promises are made 
only In case of defeat—are no longer sufficient. A trade agreement is a busi¬ 
ness contract and the unions must shape themselves into such responsible and 
businesslike form that they can make agreements upon the same basis of in¬ 
tegrity and responsibility as other business contracts are made. 

It may be again remarked that for any of the forces of Government to be 
employed to compel or Influence collective bargaining upon any other basis 
is a partisan and perverted misuse of the functions of government, which will 
In the end react to the detriment of the class who seek thus to misuse govern¬ 
ment for Its own ends. 

Tours, truly, 

Countcl, American Erectorn’ Atcociation. 
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Okpahtmext of LAnon, 

Office of the Swhetaby, 

M'asMnyton, ilarch 26, 1915, 

Mr. Obohoe Reevf.8, 

President Reeves Brothers Co., .Mlianee, Ohio, 

Deab Sni: I Imvc your favor of the 20th Instant, InclosliiR letter from Mr. 
Walter Drew, counsel of the Ainerlcaii Krectors’ ,\ss<K'latl<m, retailve to the 
remarks of Mr. John A. Mottltt, of the United States Department of Lahor, made 
to your association members on March t), while he was endeavoring to adjust 
a labor dispute e.visting between you and your emiiloyi-es. 

I have no desire to enter Into any discussion of the nierits or demerits of the 
controversy wltli Mr. Drew, hut when he asserts that “his (Mo(litl's) sole pur¬ 
pose as a representative of the Department of I.nhor Is to Induce you lo enter 
Into contract on a closed-.shop basis with an organization which has iiroven It.st'lf 
unfit to be a party to a collective bargain ” he completely falls to gras|) the 
puriwses and policies of this department Mr. Motlitt's sole pnriiose was to 
find, If possible, a common ground that would he accejitahle lo holh pal-ill's as a 
basis of settlement of the dispute. In this particular case our representative 
found tlint the dispute centered around a iiiiesihai of the so-calliMl “open” or 
“closed” shop, 'riiat, then, became the Important iiueslion he had to deal with. 
If In handling It he found It advisable to suggest to the employers a so-callel 
“ closed-shop ” arrangement, or to suggest to the workmen a so-callcHl “ ojien- 
shop ” arrangement. It did not and i-ould not mean his Indorsement of either 
policy. Its sole significance was that ho was seeking a cianinou grotiial thiit 
would be acceptable to both. The right lo a<-ce|it or rejis-t remained with the 
parties to whom the suggestions were made, and the statement of Mr. Drew 
that such a process is an “endeavor to force any citizen or grotiii of citizens 
Into entering Into contract relations with any particular organization ’’ is, tliere- 
fore, unfounded. 

I may add that in dealing with these problems the question with the depart¬ 
ment is not “Are the workmen organized or unorganized"? q’he question Is 
“ Does a labor dl.spute exist, and can we be of any assistance In adju.sting it ” ? 

I trust that this brief statement may restilt in clarifying the situation so far 
us the policy and purpose of this department is concerned. 

Resiiectfully, yours. 


W. 11. WinsoN, Srcrelarii. 


DAVID CLARK EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

, Oottox-.Mm.i. WAIiE.S. 

On May 11 Dr. McKelway gave evidence to the effect that I.OS.l adults and a 
large number of children in southern cotton mills earn less than $2 per week, 
and after floundering through four pages of testimony he was finally cornereil 
and told you to divide the ?2 by six in order to obtain the dully average of 33J 
cents. 

Questlonefl still further by Mr. Walsh he stateit that a fair study of the 
subject had been made, and that 3.1J cents was the correct figure. 

Through that testimony Dr. McKelway has been able to create over this 
country the false Impression that muuy adults and children in southern cotton 
mills receive 33i cents per day. 

Dr. McKelway has lived In the South and knows absolutely that no such scale 
of wages has existed during the last 20 years. 

It Is Ms custom to quote antiquated figures wherever they will answer his 
purjtose, and in this case he gave you figures complletl In 1908 or seven years ago. 

tniese figures were compiletl under a labor commissioner whose name, I think, 
was Nlell; and It was openly charged at the time that Mr. Nlell was unduly 
influenced by Dr. McKelway, and that the forms of reports and Instructions to 
field agents were doctored to suit McKelway’s wishes. 

In the 1908 report Is a table of earnings for one special week, and It specifi¬ 
cally states that the figures for those earning less than %2 are for that specified 
week and are for those who worked less than full time. 

Dr. McKelway Is an intelligent man, and he knows these facts as well as I 
do, but It is a fixed policy of the National Child I>abor Committee, and admitted 
by their vice chairman, Homer Folks, to mlsr^resent facts wherever it suits 
their purpose. . 
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The December, 1014, report of M. L. Shipman, commissioner of labor for 
North Carolina, gives the wages paid in North Carolina cotton mills as follows; 
High average dally wage for males, $2.80; low average, 97 cents. High average 
daily wage for females, $1.48; low average, 82 cents. The report does not dis¬ 
tinguish between children and adults. 

The re|)ort of the Unlte<l States Department of Commerce, Issued under date 
of May 11, 1014, gives In detail the wages paid in sonthern cotton mills, and I 
take tlie following figures for Nortli Carolina from same; 

Per day. 

Spinners_$0.95 Speeder hands_ 1.50 

Slasher tenders_ 1.50 Loom fixers- 1.68 

Drawing-frame hands_ . 90 Weavers- 1.46 

Card hands_ 1.17 


The report of ttiu tnrlff board, lssue<l In 1912, gives the average wages of 
operatives in the southern cotton mills, from which they cotnplled data, as 
follows (see p. 647) ; 



Per day. 

$0 ftfta 

Spinners_ - _ _ 

- 1.04 

Card hands_ _ 

_ 1. IK'S 

Doffers (time workers)- 

_ .836 

Drawing-frame hands_ 

- - . 9’25 

Doffers (pieceworkers) _ 

_ 1.159 

Slubber tenders_ 

_ 1.974 

Weavers ,, _ 

. — 1.469 

Sjweder tenders _ 

_ 1.38 

I.s>om fixers 

_ - . l.ffi)2 

The Kxpi>sltlon Cotton 

Mills, Atlanta, 

fJa.. have fnrnlshe<l me 

a comparison 


of the actual weekly earning of operatives tliat worke<l full time In 1894, 1904. 
and 1914. It Is a table of much value, ns It shows that tiilll operatives’ wages 
have more than dotihled In the last 20 years. 


Comparalivv trajics anil pi'rarntaiiin far the flint irrrl: in May, 18!H. 190/i, and 
Will, o« nhown hy pay roll of E-rponition Cotton Mill. 


Operation. 

1894 

1904 

1914 

Percentage of 
from— 

increase 

1894 to 
1904 

1904 to 
1914 

1894 to 
1914 

CARDING. 







Overseer. 

$15 00 

$24 00 

$30.00 

60 

25 

100 


6 00 

9. IK) 

13 50 

1 45 

40 

106 


6.00 

7 .'■>0 

10 50 

25 

• 40 : 

75 


2 40 

4 50 

7 50 

87 

66 

213 

Drawing. 

2.40 

3.00 

6.00 

25 

100 i 

150 


5.10 

6.00 

8 10 

17 

35 

59 


4 45 

6.00 

9 90 

34 

65 

122 

Picker hands. 

3 :«) 

4 80 1 

7 50 

45 

57 

127 

Strippers. 

3 30 

4.60 : 

7.60 

36 

66 

127 

SPINNING. 








15.00 

18 00 

30 00 

20 

66 

100 


1 9.00 

9.00 

13 50 

00 

50 I 

50 

Spinners. 

1.80 

2.40 

6.80 

33 

183 

277 


1 1.80 

3.00 

9.60 

66 

220 

433 

Sweoi)epa. 

! 1.20 

3.00 

5.25 

150 

75 ; 

337 


i 6.00 

7.60 

10.50 

86 

40 ! 

75 

WEAVING. 








15.00 

21.00 I 

36.00 

40 

71 

140 

Sooond hand. 

9.00 

10.50 1 

15.00 

16 


66 

Loom fixers. 

0 00 

9.00 

12.00 

00 

33 

33 

Piece weavers. 

4.30 

6.40 

12.00 

49 

87 

179 

Day weavers. 

3.60 

6.10 

9.00 i 

41 

76 

150 

Yard hands. 

3.30 

6.00 

7.50 ; 

92 

25 

127 





84 

57 

109 









, Famut Wages. 

ReallElng that the total Income of mill families would have a considerable 
bearing on the wage question, I went on last Saturday to the Chadwlck-Hosklns 
Mills, near Charlotte, N. C., and obtained data relative to several of their best 
families. I secured the wage figures from the pay roll of the previous week. 
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MintHat VAUILT <VOCX WOBKEH8). 

Three bors between ages of 14 and 22; one girl of 17. Father runs a truck 
garden. Mother keeps house. Boys work in weaving and slashing rooms and 
make $1. $2, and $2.50 per day, respectively. Girl worts in the spinning room 
atKl makes $1.63 per day. Total weekly liu'oine of family, not including profit 
of father’s truck garden, which also helps to feed them. Is $42.78. 

DE1.UNOEK FAMILY (FIVK WORKKRS.) 

Pour girls between the ages of 14 and 20 niul one doffer hoy. Father works 
as roving hauler. Mother does not work. Three of the girls work In the spin¬ 
ning room, and two of them make $1.50 per ilny. while the other makes $1.46 
per day. The other girl in the spisder room makes $1.03 (ht day. IKiffer hoy 
makes W cents and the father $1 tier day. Total weeUl) family income, $47.04. 

PAUGKTT F.AMIl.y (lOUK WOlikKlia). 

Two girls between 14 and 10 yc'iirs of age, a hoy 17. and the father. Mother 
does not work. Tlie lliriv eliildren are weavers paid liy iileceworU and average 
slightly over $10 per wi>ek ea< li. The fallier is a loom lixer ami makes $10..50. 
Total weekly family income. $40..50. 

Tliese are wimt niiglit lie called “ toii-notcli ” incomes, inti tln*re are man.v 
families making (he same, and they are in retich of most of tlie oilier famlll€'.s 
of equal size, as wages are largely liased on [liecowork. 

A Georgia mill has taken from llielr pay roll tin; earnings of families of Ilin'O 
workei-s only and find the average to be $2.5..50 iwr w«H-k. Tills Is more Ilian 
$100 per iiioiith for small families and is la-ttm- timii in most of the other lines of 
work. _ 


DAVID CX-ABK EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


Il.I.ITKEACY. 

The 1910 census gives Ihe Illiteracy among tlie while population of North 
Carolina as 12.3 per cent, as oonipared with 19.5 per cent as In 1900. and shows 
that Nortli Carolina made the greatest decn-ase during liie decndi* of any State 

in the Union. ,, ' . , -k. 

It can not he denied that tills increase was to a omsldcrabie exteni due to the 
educational work of Ihe cotton mills and to the scIkkiIs that lliey have estab¬ 
lished and maintained. For years tlie cotton iiianufactiirers iiave led the light 

for compulsory education. ,, . ,.„4 

The report of M. I.. Sliiiiman, eonimlssloner of labor for Nortli t.arollna, Issued 
on December 1, 1914, .show's that 87 )S'r cent of the cottoii-mlll operatives can 
read and write. In tlie woolen mills 89 ix*r cent, silk mills 99.5 per cent, and 

cordage mills 98.3 per I'ciit. nuui is 

Dr McKelwav, as is tvplcal of his efforts, gave you statistics of IlklO, or 15 
years ago, and endeavoreil to create tin- Impression of extreme Illiteracy. 

In considering illiteracy figures it is unfair to Nortli ( arolliia not t" take Into 
account tlie fact that we have a large crop of adult illiterntes ns an Inheritam-e 
of the Civil War and the period of jiovi'rty and desohittoii lliat foilowixi same. 
It should also be taken Into account that we have a large 

tbat it is extremely difficult to furnish schools for jieorile living n tlie Isolate 
sections. Our education is a matter that concerns Nurtb Carollim alone, and 
we fall to see why It is so great a coneerii to lasiple of mher States. 

The 1913 report of the State suiierluteiident of si hools for 
S.6 per cent Illiterate white, and yet Dr. McKelway s figures for 1900 show 44 


[High Shoals Co. 


DAVID CDADK EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Sheetings anil knitting yarns Factory ■ 


High Shoals. N C.) 


High Shoals, N. C., Uay IS, 1915. 

This la to certify that I have been principal of the High Shoais schesd for the 

**Al^^he yMTof 1908 Miss Lillian Charles was secured as assistant teaiffier 
IntS^^hwl. I gm mSbty sorry to say that Miss Charles was the most disagree- 
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able assistant that I have ever worked with. She not only gave me trouble at 
High Shoals, but I have learned that she gave trouble at Cherryvllle, N. C., and 
at Greensboro, N. C., and some other places that I do not remember Just now. 
She got to the point where we could not agree on anything, and it was almost 
Impossible for our school to succeed In the face of so many difliculties such as 
she was continuously bringing up. I went so far as to make application for 
another job ns teacher of the school at Lucia, Gaston County, N. C. When 1 
went to put In my resignation, or talking the matter over, the committee advised 
me to stay. And the committee and all of us agreed that we wovild do every¬ 
thing possible to get Miss Charles to settle down to business and keep out of any 
disagreement, but later we found that vve were not able to continue her service 
as assistant teacher. Therefore her resignation was called for. Miss Charles 
came to the school after this and wanted me to tell her that c ar relations had 
been entirely agreeable In every respect. I explained to her that some of our 
work was satisfactory, but on the whole It had been unsatisfactory. 

W. R. Rhyne. 

Principal High IfUioals School. 


[High Shoals Co. Sheetings and knitting yarns. I'actory : lllgii SItoals, N. C.] 

Ilinii Shoai.h, N. C., Hag 15, 1915. 

Jlr. n.wii) Cr,ABK. 

Charlotte, IV. C. 

My Deab Sib : A cojiy of Mr. McKclway’s reixirt received. 

I am mighty .sorry that such a report has ever been made. I can safely say 
that I do not know of a single instiince in this report which I can say Is true. 

In regard to Miss Lillian Charles, we hired Miss Charles as assistiint teacher 
In our schools at High Shoals. At this time we only had two teachers. Mr. 
AV. R. Rhyne wtis iirinclpal and Miss Cliarlcs was employed sis assistant. We 
also paid Miss Charles somelhlng extra on her salary to do visiting around 
the village, and to kts'p us posted us to tlie condition of the latlles and girls of 
this place. We also explained to her that we wanted to build up our young 
girls and women, and If tliere Wiis anything that she could heli> us do we would 
be glad to cooperate with her. Kveryllilng went well, and Miss Charles 
made golden reports to us about what a nice village we had and how well 
the people fared, and she often exiilalned to us that we had a grand and noble 
set of operatives. The tlrst thing that we knew she took ui) with our school 
committee, A. Q. Kale, J. C. McRrayer, and D. A. Medlin, and Impressed upon 
us that Mr. W. R. Rhyne, the princliial, was an old fogy and a man wholly 
Incompetent to be jirlnciiial of a school of this kind. And the second or third 
time she came to us making complaints and reports on Mr. Rhyne we told her 
that we thought It was our duty to stand by Mr. Rhyne as he had been teaching 
for us some time and had always been sjitisfactory and Imd always been satis¬ 
factory to the superintendent of public schools. Sir. F. P. Hall. 

We learned after Miss Charles got Into trouble with Sir. Rh.vne that she 
had had trouble with the principal at Cherryvllle; also that she had trouble 
at two or three other places. I think we could possibly locate the places where 
she had this trouble if it should be necessary. 

After Miss Charles had the little trouble with Sir. Rhyne, our principal, she 
secured a place as teacher in a shorthand school somewhere In Georgia. She 
explained to Sirs. Henderson, the Indy who kept the hotel at that time, that 
she had secured this pcfltlon In Georgia and had packed her trunk when she 
left High Shoals for her Christmas vacation, and made arrangements with Sirs. 
Henderson to forward her trunk on receipt of a letter which she would write 
Mrs. Henderson when she got home. She also notified our school committee 
<by letter) that she had accepteil this place and was sorry that she was not 
able to give us a longer notice. On the face of this letter we employed another 
teacher, but In the meantime she was notified by the people In Georgia that 
they could not employ her. So she was back here when the school started after 
the Christmas vacation. The committee explained to her that we had received 
her resignation and had also hired a teacher to fill her place. But she pr^ 
vailed on us that she was a poor working girl and that It would be a hardship 
on her to be without a Job, and we went ahead and discharged the new teacher 
we had employed and put Miss Charles back to work. She continued to give 
Mr. Rhyne trouble and we did ask her to reslga 
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In f^artl to Mr. Hines' report nlx)ut tlic pictures: Sir. Hines ciime to Hiuh 
Shoals one day and explained to me that he had lung trouble and was usIiib 
his camera trying to make hls expenses from some point In the North to some 
place In the West where consumptive people were trented. He nskisl me to 
have our people lined up by the mill, so he could make a pohtogniph of the 
operatives to sell and help pay hls way to some tuberculosis camp in the Wret. 
We explained to him that our girls and boys were Ix-eomlng very sensitive 
about having their pictures made In their everyday clothes. Mr. Illne left me 
at the end of this conversation and went to (ho si’hoolhouse and told the 
principal, Mr. Rhyne, that I had sent him up there to make a photograph of 
the school. Mr. Rhyne explained to him that the ehililren were not dn>ssed 
for a picture and would rather not have It made at Unit time, but he told 
Mr. Rhyne about the condition of hls healtli and Mr. Ultyne eonsenleil to 
having the pictures made. We have not been able to sei- on(> of tliese plel tires 
or any report which Mr. Hine made. 

I want to tell you very frankly that we had no disagreement with Jlr. llhte 
and our meeting and talk was very agreeidile la every respect. Mr. llioe left 
rhe High Shoals Hotel about 9 o’clock In the night, secured a team from the 
High Shoals liveryman, and drove to Cherryville, N. a distance of pg miles. 

Yours, very truly, 

A. O. Kaik, SuiicriiilriKlriit Ilii>li SltDutn f'o. 


DAVID CLARK EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


Tub I.rMBKRTON’ Ixciuknt. 

Frank Britt, a tenant farmer of f’olumbtis Ooiinly, N. O., hurt hls foot while 
jilowlng and a bad case of bUsiil poisoning was the result. Being idisolufely 
without means and having a wife, three children, and a feeble-minded inother- 
In-law to support, he had to npiteal to his two hrotiters, one of whom, Oliver 
Britt, was ernployetl at the Lumberton Cotton Mills, l.timbertiui, N. Neither 
of hls brothers were In gootl financial condition, but the.v tihl the la-st they could 
and contributed a considerable amount for doctor's bills and for having hls leg 
umpntated. The I.umlterton Cotton Mills lunl some vacant houses at that time 
and at the request of Oliver Britt and ns an act of charity they allowed the 
sick man and hls family to be moved from hls farm into one of the mill honsia 
and to use the same without paying any rent. 

Also ns an act of charity, for Mrs, Frank Britt was a green hnn<l and skilled 
hands were plentiful, they gave her work In the mill. Mrs. Britt could not make 
enough to feed the family and brought her oldest daughter, Louie Britt, to the 
mill and, alleging that she was 12 years of age, secured work for her. 

The superintendent, seeing her in the mill and noting her size, ordered that 
she be sent out; but the overseer, realizing the desjmrute straits of the family, 
allowed Mrs. Britt to persuade him Louie was 12 years of age and she worked 
in the ndll for 25 days. The second daughter, Flossie Britt, said by her mother 
to be 9 years old, never worked In the mill a single day. 

The condition of Frank Britt, Jn spite of the amputation of hls foot, became 
rapidly worse and he finally died. The wife, three children, and mother-ln-Iiiw 
immediately left the mill, as the women’s labor alone could not support the 
family, and moved back to the country where It Is legal for even a boy of 7 to 
toll from sunrise to sunset and uniler the heat of noontime sun. They are now 
living there in a miserable hut and In almost destitute circumstances and "’ere 
recently seen by a person who has Imen Investigating this incident. The mill 
records show that Flossie Britt never worked a single day. They show that 
Lonle Britt worked in the mill for only 25 days. Her mother has now fllw a 
statement to the effect that she was born on March 6, 1902, and her uncle, Oliver 
Britt, a very Intelligent man, says that she Is about 12 years of age. 

The day before Frank Britt died, and while he was suffering agony from 
hls blood poisoning. Photographer HIne, of the National Child Labor 
mittee, sneaking around among the cotton mills, came upon tlm scene. He 
did not do anything to relieve the suffering of the dying man or give ®J 

aid to hls wife or children. All he did was to back the two little 
the house and take their photograph, get a statement from the half-witted 

”'He%i^nte<f*rte%hotogr^)h at the National Child Ijilmr Conference on 
January 4, as gljtls of 6 and 7 years of age who were working regularly In a 
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cotton mill. Since that time the National Child Labor Committee have been 
repeating the story over the country. I heard Owen Lovejoy tell a Boston 
audience of the photograph and Intimate that It was one of a large number 
that he had. 

The Lumberton Incident Is typical of the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

They have referred In some of their papers to a mill boy who had all of his 
fingers cut off as an Illustration of the brutality of cotton mill work. As a 
matter of fact, the boy to whom they refer had his fingers cut off In some 
farm machinery while visiting his grandfather on his farm. They were about 
as near the truth as usual. 


SAVII) CLAEK EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

AccmK.rjTs in the Cotton Mills. 

For several years there has been a persistent and studied effort on the part 
of the National Child Labor Conmilttee to create the Inipressioii that work In 
southern cotton mills was dangerous and that ehihlren were almost dally being 
killed or iiiabned. 

As a matter of fact very few people are hurt In cotton mills, and the 
machinery in the d<'par1m(>nts where wommi and children work Is entirely 
harmless, and excei)t through extreme carelessness it Is almost impossible for 
anyone to be Injured. 

Companies that write employment liabilities naturally base their rates upon 
liability of acchlents as found from the records of the past. 

The following are tlie rates charged in North Carolina for a policy covering 
for injury to one p«>r.son, or $H),0(»f) to several Injurtsl at the same time. 
The rate Includes first meillcal aid and is the iirice chargeil per ifltK) of pay roll: 
Street car conductors, $4.08; planing mill, $2.47J; foundry and machine shops, 
$1.,%: laundry work. $1.22; furniture factories. $1.01); farm laborers, $0.68; 
and cotton mills, $0,491. 

The evidence, therefore, of the people that pay money for accidents Is that 
there are fewer accidents and less risks in cotton mills than In any other line 
of work. They show the remarkable fact tliat there Is more risk in working on 
a fariii than there Is In a cotton mill. 


BAYIB CLAEK EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

Ch.vritt Trust. 

Republican Leader HInman, of tlie New York Legislature, said In an inter¬ 
view published In tbe New York American of about March 10, lOLo: 

“ I have been Informetl that Mr. Polks or his fellow officers collected about 
$180,000 last year, and .that a large percentage was not disbursed for charitable 
purpo.ses. Inasmuch ns the Charities Aid Society owes its existence to the 
State, the State should know to a cent just how this large sum of money has 
been expended. 

“ Mr. Folks recently requested me to advocate a bill to make him the head of 
the State Charities Board. As such he would be compelled to make an account¬ 
ing to the people for all moneys appropriated and disbursed. I assume, of 
course, he will be willing to furnish us i^th an account of his stewardship as 
an officer of the Charities Aid Society. 

“ I am told a bill has been Introduced already compelling all private organiza¬ 
tions to report annually to the secretary of state. It seems to me, however, 
that the legislature should know dlrecUy all about their financial dealings; 
hence my bill.” 

It was brought out at a hearing on the Thompson-Maier resolutions at 
Albany, N. Y., In February that Homer Polks draws a salary of $100 per day 
and expenses when acting as a member of the New York Public Health Council, 
and in addition receives a salary of $8,000 a year from the State Charities Aid 
Association. It is also said that he receives salaries from five other so-called 
charity organizations, including the National Child Labor Committee. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Washington, D. C., May fi, 1915. 

TESTIKOmr OF HE. JAMES H. MAUEEE. 

Chairman Walsh. I’lotise state your imiiie, your residence, and your occiiiio- 
tlon. 

Mr. Maueeb. My nnine js .Tames II. Maurer, occupation, machinist; at the 
present time president of the I’ennsylvaida .State Ftsleratlon of l.ahor. 

Chairman Walsh. lla\e you made a special study of the I’eniisylvanlu State 
jKilice, Mr. Maurer? 

Mr. Maubee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that dei)arlment of the State police of Pennsyl¬ 
vania created? 

Mr. Maurek. In 190.^. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men compo.sed the constabulary, and how are 
they divided? 

.Mr. Mapkek. The entire force consists of 232 men, four of whom—one the 
superintendent of police, and deputy suiH>rlntendent, clerk, and stenoKrapher— 
the rest are officers and men. 

tlhulrman Walsh. Prior to the Institution of the constalmlary, what sort of 
a .State police force was there In Pennsylvatda? 

Mr. Mauueb. Why, the police we had prior to that tinu" were known ns coal 
and Iron jmllco—deputy sheriffs before the creation of the State jaillce. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those iHillce In the eini)loynient of private corpora¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Maurer. Tea. 

Chairman Wai.sh. They were not officers of the State? 

Mr. Maurer. Only to the extent that they received their authority—their right 
to be police—from the governor. 

Chairman Walsh. And they were paid by whom? 

Mr. Maurer. By the coriwrntlous whom they served. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you apiiroxlmute how many State police officers 
there u'ere on duty at the time of the passage of this State constabulary law? 

Mr. Maurer. No. Each corporation of any Imitortance hud a great many of 
these coal and Iron police and private detectives. 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, now, were those laws repealetl when the Stale con¬ 
stabulary was Instituted? 

Mr. Maurer. They promised—the general agitation In the na.sembly at the 
time, at the time they tried to pass or did pass the constabulary law, was that 
they were to take the rdace of the coal and Iron police, and the bill Itself, which 
I have here, creating the department made that provision, or made no such pro¬ 
vision ; but It did provide what It was to tie used for. 1 notice here In one part 
it says, defining their duties, and says they are Intendeil, so far as possible, to 
take the place of the police now apt>olnte<l at the behest of various corporations. 
This Is part of the act creating the deiiartment of Btate police in 190.’), when 
Samuel W. Pcnnypacker was governor, and to answer your question, the law 
creating the department—the coal and Iron department—this Is a copy of the 
act creating that department, and this act was passed In 1865, and was supple¬ 
mented by an act In 1866. The supplement provides tiint any corporation can 
have the same power that railroad corporations have. And I will offer these In 
evidence [handing same to the reporter]. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

(The papers referred to are copies from the “ laiws of 1‘ennylvanla.” enti¬ 
tled “An act empowering railroad companies to employ police force,” dated 

38819’—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-55 10831 
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February 27, 1865 (p. 225) and “ a gupplement to an act approved tlie 27th 
day of February, anno Domini 1865, entitled “ An act empowering railroad 
companleM to employ iwllee force,” dated April 11, 1866 (p. 99); also a copy 
of a law of tbe State of Pennsylvania, entitled “ An act creating the department 
of State iwllce, etc.,” approved May 2, 1905, which was submitted In printed 
form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as a matter of fach were the coal and Iron ix^llce 
dr(ip|>e<l on the Institution of the State constabulary? 

Mr. Maurkb. No. they were not. We still have the coal and Iron police as 
we hud before the Institution of the State constabulary. 

Chairman Walsh. From what forces are the State constabulary recruited— 
from the ixillce force of the State or- 

Mr. Maubeb. No. The men are recruited from the ranks of ex-Unlted States 
soldiers, and again many of them are recrulte<i from the ranks or from the 
degenerate descendants of the middle classes, young men who are educated, but 
never amount to anything and no good for anything and gcuerally hunt a joh 
In the State police force. 

Cliairman Walsh. Uou nirny men altogether do you say? What Is the total 
force. 

Mr. Mauiuer. Forty-two. 

Chairman Walsh. Have there been any labor dlslurbanees In which the State 
police were called since the Institution of this force? 

Mr. Maithbb. Oh. yes; a great many. 

Chairman Walsh. Ciadd you briefly state what they were, and the use and 
operation of the State police? 

Mr. Maiuieb. Yes. They are used In various ways. It depends entirely on 
the nature of the trouble. If the strike Is a very large one, any like we had 
In Westmoreland County, or In a big coal center, then they are used differently 
than they would be In a local situation, such as a trolley strike where the street 
car men go on a strike, or perhaps differently from what they iwonld be on a 
railroad. I will have to ri'clte—I will give you i)erhnps two llliiatratlona. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. Could you give the Bethlehem Steel Co., for 
Instance; they were in that? 

Mr. Maubeb. I will ghe that; I can touch on that, too, but there Is another 
witness here whom I believe will go Into that more In detail. Take the West¬ 
moreland coal strike as an example of a large strike. Then In a situation of 
that kind the deputy sheriffs provhle thugs imported there from wherever 
they can get them, usually from the slums of the great cities, not natives; In 
very few cases are they natives. Th<‘se men are clotluHl with the power and 
authority of deputies, and are therefore arme<l, with the right to arrest. Now, 
the coal and iron police are a little different. He Is really more like a de¬ 
tective. He Is a gum-shoe man, as It were. In the situation. And word may 
come to pick»“t men saying that a train Is bringing a carload of strike breakers In, 
to meet at a certain time at the station, and the thugs will gather, and when 
the train unloads Its pa.s.sengers, these pickets call out to them and say, “ There 
is a strike on,” “ Don't go lait, don’t take our Jobs.” And sometimes they reach 
them—sometimes they get In close communication with them and sometimes 
not. That Is when the Importetl thug comes In. He starts something. The 
coal and Iron police, most of the time, are on the scene, and when they start 
something It Is bec-uuse the thugs and the coal and iron police are armed and 
the strikers are not armetl, and are not permitteil to be arme<l; and they are 
beaten up by the thugs, and that Is about the time the constabulary appear 
on the scene, and they come around, mounted like cavalry, and they come around 
and see the disturbance, and they always take good care to arrest only the 
strikers. That is the part they play In that, and when they had this West¬ 
moreland strike, which extended over a very considerable time In Westmore¬ 
land County, and not In one Instance did we get any aid from the constabulary. 
We had men who wished to go home, and tried to go home, and the thugs would 
waylay them and would beat them up, and the constabulary—we tel^honed 
and asked for protection and never got It. 

I have a letter here from one man which was just received day before 
yesterday, and If you will pardon me I will read It, as It will enlighten you on 
the various subjects I am speaking about. He says; 

“ In 1906 I had occasion to visit Sagamore. While walking on the township 
road with others, two Italians came from the shanty, erected for the conveni¬ 
ence of the coal company near the mines. In Sagamore, and came over to the 
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road, pointed tbelr gone at me, and ordered me oK of the township road. I 
refused to go, and those Italians turned and went to the shanty, which was 
atoot lOO feet from the township road, and two members of the State con¬ 
stabulary came along. 1 stopped them, told them what those fellows had done, 
and requested them to arrest them. They refused and said they would take It 
up with tlie superintendent 

" I am not sure whether those men were dl8arme<l or not, but I was never 
called to appear against them In court. 

" Jauks Pubckm.” 

This Mr. Purcell Is president of District 2 of the United Mine Workers, and 
I merely mention that to-lllu.strate the method by which they protwt; they 
protect the company and not the strikers. They are strictly partial In their 
conduct, and never yet have I had one case reported to me or come to my 
knowledge where they protected the strlkei. I cun cite you other cases In the 
trolley or small strikes where no private gunmen were ciiiploye<l; then they 
played the dual rdle of secret-service men, ns It were, or thugs, and mingling 
with crowds In citizens’ clothes ami trying to create dl.sorder or Incite the men 
to violence, and then after the men heat up others, hud them arrested, and 
the press came out in ghirtng heiidlliu's and said what on eflielent force It was. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever made charges against the constabulary to 
the superiors? 

Mr. Maukeb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When? 

Mr. Mai'kkk. Last year we had a strike of the trolley men at rinzleton which 
lasted three months, and the eoinpnny did not oiwrate a car during the three 
months. tVhen April enme the weather opened, and they commencecl ois-rntlng 
cars with strike breakers, but no one rotle on the ears; therefore the strike was 
very orderly and well condnctetl, and the strike lastisl only three months. 
While, of course, it was a losing proisisltion to operate ears without jieople 
ruling on them, they got busses and Jitneys and om' Ibing or another nial com¬ 
menced to handle the pus.sengers In that way, and finally word came to me at 
Ilarrlshiirg that I slionhl come to Hazhdoii, that there was trouble brewing, aial 
I went there and Investigated the situation, ami I found only one tr(M)p(>r In my 
first two days la Hazletiai in uniform; the rc’st of them, I had learnml through 
other agencies, ami I found they wer<! operating In citizens’ clothes. The 
methfsl by which they worked was to mingle In <T(nvds on the strwt corners 
where the trolley ears <'aine In and tluMi Incite the men by culling the strike 
breakers vile names and cursing, and so forth. Tlie local ixjllce, however, were 
Instructcsl by the mayor to dlsia^se all crowd's. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Maurer, you say the State constabulary did that 
themselves? 

Mr. Maubeb. Oh. yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon have the names of them? 

Mr. MAttBEB. Yes; we cun prove all of that. I have that In this book here 
[tndlcatlngl. That was proven. 

I want to answer the question you asked me. The Iwol police finally trletl to 
disperse the crowd, and that is how we discovered who they were. We dhl not 
know who these men were, end the crowd would be dlsperse<l. They did not 
obey the Instructions of the officer ami movtsl, but the State policeman refused 
to move several times ami finally ailmltted to the offleer that they were Slate 
policemen, and that Is how we discovered who they were. The local iwUce, 
however, said they did not care whether they were State police or not; that 
they had to move Just the same; and they did move, and we In that way pre¬ 
vented the plan that was carried out before to Incite the men to violence. 

We found In a place nume<l McAdmi, a few miles west of Hazleton, a suburb 
of Hazleton, where strike breakers nse<l vile and Imlei-ent language toward clll- 
zens, and the burgess was there and ordered the chief of police to arrest the 
man that used such language. Fcfjir State tr(s)pers were In the crowd and 
heard all this Indecent talk on the part of the strike breaker, but made no 
attempt to arrest him. A burgess then arrested the strike breaker, and he was 
found guilty and given the option of serving 24 hours or paying a ?T0 fine, and 
that Is when the State police came forward and offered to pay the fine for the 
strike breaker, and did pay it. ^ » 

Another case where a strike breaker shot Into a crowd of boys and shot 
three of them the local police arrested the .strike breaker, and at a hearing the 
State police were there acting as attorney in defense of the strike breaker. 
The State police plso made the offices of the Lehigh Coal or Traction Oo. their 
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headquarters. After we gathered that evidence and other evidence I went to 
Harrisburg and went to see Oov. Tener and presented the charges, much In 
the order 1 have explained to you, to the governor. The governor was highly 
indignant and refus^ to believe anything I said about the constabulary, saying 
that they were not partial, were strictly Impartial, and refused to believe It 
and questioned that I had truthfully laid the matter before him. J told him 
that I was sorry that he said that and to give me a chance to prove that what 
I had told him was the truth and to investigate the charges, and they then 
called Into his office a deputy, and I repeated the charges as I had told them to 
the governor, and the governor Instructed him to Investigate, and three days 
after that the deputy and I wtmt to Hazleton, and with the aid of the district 
miners’ officials we gathered our witnesses, and the witnesses were kept in the 
hotel lobby while we were In the parlor, and we had a notary public there, and 
no witness knew what the other had testified to before he testified. We had 
about 15 witnesses and about 30 more waiting to be called within the burgess 
of McAdoo—the chief of police and attorneys and other citizens—In fact, the 
best citizens of Hazleton and vicinity—and every charge I made was proven at 
this hearing, and other evidence submltte<l that I had not charged. One of 
them was drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 

Chairman Walsh. Before whom was this held? 

Mr. Maubeb. Before the superintendent (Groomes) of the State police. The 
State iHjllce had n stenograt)her there, ami we had one there, and State police¬ 
men were there, and we had a stenographic record of the proceedings, which 
are In my possession and the governor’s at the present time. In this book I 
published Just abstracts of that hearing. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What Is that? 

Mr. MAUBI 2 B. The American Cossack. You can have It. It is a book that I 
complied myself. So that proved that they were used; that they were partial 
in tlielr conduct and used to break strikes, and used by the Ijehlgh Traetlou 
Co. as guards, and as attorneys for the strike breakers; jtald strike breakers’ 
fines and arrested men on trumi)ed-up charges, and railroaded them from Hazle¬ 
ton to Pottsville, a distance of 28 miles, and would not give them a hearing, 
notwithstanding there were Justices and courts there, iu order to railroad them 
to Jail. All of this Is a fact, and all of this we have proven, not by one witness 
but by a number of witnesses. 

The governor has that report, and bo took no action other than some of the 
State policemen, oue of them I know sure, and two that I think have been 
relieved from duty; one man’s name was Haney, the man that we proved to 
have been beastly drunk and very officious In Ids conduct. As to the strike 
situation In Belhlehem, I was there during part of the strike, and I can say 
this, at no time was there any necessity for calling out the constabulary. The 
men there were peaceful in every way. A committee of strangers wamt to see 
the governor and the President of the Uidted States, and asked them to use 
their good offices to settle the strike, and the governor and President both 
regarded that the law did not give them such power; but as soon ns Mr. 
Schwab called for the constabulary, they hn<l the power to act. There was 
hardly any disorder, and within one hour after the constabulary arrlverl there 
W'as bloodshed and riot and disorder, 'riiey Invaded the homes of foreigners 
and searched their homes under the pretext of looking for firearms; and I was 
Informed and believed my informant that they robbed some of these people 
under the pretense of looking for firearms. They arrested them and took them 
to the steel company’s proiwrty and locked them up and held their court there. 
They paraded the streets, beat men right and left, trampled old people down, 
and rode to the Majestic Hotel and shot through the door, and shot one man 
to death and other men down, and trampled people down with their horses, and 
did everything possible to incite and create a reign of terror and fear, and 
thereby break the strike. 

I am sorry, Mr. Commissioner, that the time does not permit me to go into 
detail and work out my evidence more logically and at greater length, but as 
I have only a very short time to stay, I have to speak against time, and per¬ 
haps It doesn’t make as good sense as It would If we could work out what I 
have to say In proper order. 

I might add that so unpopular has this department become In the State that, 
notwithstanding the fact that the press of other States have been trying to 
laud It and eulogize this department to the extent that the other States would 
adopt It, to show you that It Is not as popular as the press would have you 
believe, for the past four years they have tried to Increase this department. 
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and I happened to be a member of the Pennsylvania I^eglslntiire for the past 
three sessions myself, and know whereof I speak. 

Here Is the legislative journal of this monllt, on the two days when the oon- 
stabnlar? question was before the legislature of Pennsylvania. They pro¬ 
posed In this session, as in the last session and previous sessions, to Inerease 
It by adding 116 more men to It, and increase the salary of the different offi¬ 
cers, and proposed Increase of salary of Capt. Grooines from $3,(XX) to $6,0(X) 
a year. Now, Capt. Oroomes Is oidy a tlgureheml; he Is In the liquor business 
In Philadelphia, and his salary Is merely a plumb. All he has to do Is to 
draw his breath and salary. Capt. “ I/oon ” Is the head of the department, not 
Groomes. They proposed Increasing the salaries of all of the troopers from 
$3 to $5; they get now $900 a year. We fought that bill, and lost part of It 
four years ago, and two years ago we fought It and won all of It. I led the 
light against It this time, and this time we defeated that constnhulary bill 2 to 
1. They only got 61 votes out of the lower house and 12.') against It. Now, 
If the department of State police Is such a tine Institution, I think that the 
people In Pennsylvania should know It. Gentlemen, there Is a few minutes 
still left me, and I want to say this: 

To-morrow you will have a witness from Allentown, Mr. Williams, and when 
you hear him he will give you the Bethlehem strike situation In detail, and 
what Is true In Bethlehem Is true In every other j)nrt of the State they w«‘nt to, 
with the exception of one, and that one Is the Westlnghouse Air Brake strike. 
They were very gentlemanly there, and I attributed that to the fact that It was 
close to a legislative session, and they knew to make any break there woidd 
threaten this particular legislation that I just spoke about. But 1 have been 
with them in practically every city that they have oitcratetl' In. and one I 
remember In Erie, when they were there. I interviewed the people who suf¬ 
fered through their brutality. I saw a case where they struck down an old 
man, and he don’t know yet whether ho was struck down or they dragged 
him along from the horn of tlie saddle, and those are facts. Why they do 
such things to an old man I don’t know, unless It Is to create a reign of awe and 
terror wherever they are present that will strike awe and terror Into the 
hearts of the strikers and their families. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. What are they doing when not engaged In the 


strike business? 

Mr. Mauber. I am very glad, Indeed, that you asked that question. They are 
patrolling the rural districts In the Imimsliate vicinity of the barracks. It leads 
the farmer to believe that he has police protection. 'They see this mounted 
officer. Those of you who never saw him, I wish to state, gentlemen, Capt. 
Groomes, you will pardon the question, but you will ni>preelnte the answer, but 
when he was appointed as chief of this department he went to Europe to shidy 
the police there, he went to Uussla and studied the Cossacks, and through Ger¬ 
many and Europe—this la also part of the record In here—and then to Ireland 
and studied It there, and came back and recommended that the constabulary of 
Pennsylvania pattern after the Irish constabulary, and they look for all the 
world, not exactly like the Irish constabulary, they are a cross betwetui the 
Russian Cossacks and Irish constabulary. Its duties between strikes Is to 
patrol the rural districts. It Is remarkable the work they do. They have maps 
of every little locality. You can go through the rural districts within 60 miles 
of the barracks, and you fin<l at every crossroad a mark on the post, and on 
every bridge. It will be 1-2-0 and x or v or w, any old letter on the bridge, every 
bridge you pass you will find tliat mark. They are all laid out on the map, they 
can tell in a minute, wiien trouble occurs, an<l they call for help, they can locate 
all these byways and highways. That Is what they are doing, familiarizing 
themselves with that part of the State, and after tho.se troopers have been there 
for a while they move them and bring them on down to the other part, so that 
the troopers are familiar with both ends of the State. They are locatwl two 
at the western end and two at the eastern end, but not In the farmers district 
where they are used for protection of the farmer. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they make arrests at these other times of trespassers 


or thieves that prey upon the Inhabitants? t 

Mr. MAtiBEB. Oh, yes; when there Is no strike duty to perform, they do arrest 
and apprehend real criminals, but not as many. Here Is Capt.' Oroomra s rfr 
port for 1012; he doesn’t give any report this time. This will give an Idea of 
how many he made, but If you look over It very carefully, you will find mo^ 
of the arrests were made on vagrancy, drunkenness, and disorderly conduct 
charges, which are usually the charges lodge against a man on strike. 
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Oommtsaloner O’CoNWEii. What to the procedure* or who to authoriaed to call 
upon the governor for the services of these troops? 

Mr. Mavbeb. The sheriff. The sheriff has the power.' If anyone wants them, 
tliey aw)ly to the sheriff and he calls on the governor. I wish to state here 
that the State constabulary of Pennsylvania has abscdnte power when they 
enter a strike zone, martial law exists not by official declaration but by the 
very nature of things for every purpose martial law does exist. Then they 
override the civil authority ; they take charge of the situation and arrest wltliout 
warrant. Invade your home without warrant; they are the greatest power In the 
State, greater than any civil power, the only power greater to the legislature 
when it to In session or the governor when It to not In session. 

Commissioner Aibhton. Mr. Maurer, what to the membership of the State 
constabulary? 

Mr. Maubkb. Two hundred and thirty-two. Including the office force of two 
men. 

Commissioner Aishton. You have a knowledge of their meml)ership; you are 
a State officer and member of the legislature, and you have a general knowletlge 
of the composition of that force? 

Mr. Maubeb. Oh, yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. You stated, I believe, that they were made up from 
two classes of men? 

Sir. Mahbeu. In the main, I qualified It. 

Commissioner Aishton. I did not undersiand It was qualified. I would like 
to have the record show that qualification, however. 

Mr. Maubeb. Oh, yes: I hope It will be; I did not want It otherwise. 

Commissioner Aishton. I did not assume that you wanted to intimate to this 
commission that ex-soldiers and the degenerate sons of the middle class- 

Mr. Maubeb. No; not sons. They don’t amount to anylhing; sons the old 
man is glad to unload, and he will unload them into the constabulary. 

Commissioner Aishton. How many do you imagine the constabulary holds of 
that class? 

Mr.'MAUBEB. The greater part of It. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are degenerates? 

Mr. Maubeb. Oh, no; I would not say it so broad ns that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Will you please correct the record; I think it so 

Mr. Maubeb. They are ex-Unlted States soldiers that find it more profitable 
to be In the State constabulary than In the Army, the Army don’t pay the wages 
they do In Pennsylvania. And then there are men that are no account, could 
not make their own living, but were educated, some of them with a college edu¬ 
cation, and were simply incompetent, and sort of a nuisance around the town. 
The whole community breathed easy when they found something to do, even If 
It was cracking men’s heads. 

Commissioner Aishton. If the record will state as you read It, I don t know 
that any further questions are necessary, but you dwelt uiion the fact that 
they were degenerate, as sons of the middle class. I wrote that down and didn't 
quite understand It 

Mr. Maubeb. I thank you for the correction. 

Commissioner Aishton. I don’t want to take up the time, and will ask one 
question: There has a good deal been said about legislation and fighting legis¬ 
lation and you used the term that you fought two years In the legislature and 
got a certain result and this year you fought It again and beat it altogether. 

Mr. Maubeb. This year I led the fight The organization which I have the 
honor to represent the State Federation of I.abor, has always been opposed to 
the constabulary. 

Commissioner Aishton. On the basis you mention? 

Mr. Maubeb. On the floor of the house, as a member of the house. 

Commissioner Aishton. The record will be safe In saying. In your capacity 
as an officer of the Pennsylvania State Federation of tabor, you fought It? 

Mr. Maubeb. In the dual position, as an official, and I carried out the orders 
of my organization. 

Conimtssloner Habbiman. What I would like to know, would you approve 
of this State constabulary If It was a different character from the Pennsyl¬ 
vania iconstabniary or would you disapprove of any under any condition? 

Mr. Maubeb. I myself Introduced a bill four years ago to abolish the State 
constabulary. That bill never got out of the committee. Two years ago the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, realizing that we could nirt hi^ie to 
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it, bad 8 bill introduced defliilng the duties of tiie State constabulary, 
and we provided that they should be used as Are wardens and fish wardens, 
and be used in time of floods to save aud protect life and property, and to 
apprehend real criminals, etc. The bill is in tliat book; tliere Is a copy of 
it. but under no circumstances, at least, as the last section says, shall they 
be used In strikes or lockouts or In any disputes between employer and em¬ 
ployees. We Introduced that, and was quite anxious to have It enacted Into 
a law, but It never got beyond se<-oml reading in the lower house, and this 
year we realized that that could not be enacted Into a law, and we tfled to 
prevent it from growing anyway. 

Coinmlssioner IIaejuman. If you could do away with it, what would you 
put In Its place? 

Mr, M.uibbb. I don't think we ueetl anything. I think the mayor from 
Altoona gave us a good lesson here. lie hud the strike situation at Altoona 
under control, there was no need for crtioking heads. A little story Is told 
about the men on the bridge. I was Just thinking when I heard him explain 
that story how his two ofli(>ers went in there and made a few arrests, and 
that was all there was to It. There was an accident, I believe, a rail broke 
awa.v, and some men were hurt. If the Stati' iK)llee hinl been there tlierq would 
have b^m a different story to tell; they woul<l have rcsie in and cracked skulls 
and bent them up and draged them around. That Is their method. There Is 
the difference. The employers of labor when tliey go In a strike sltnalion 
and knowlhat the State Is going to defend lliem and heljr them, they are more 
arrogant and less considerate of tlie denmuds of their employees. If we laki' 
awa.v that kind of a syslem, then we will connneneo to reason logically and 
Inteiligently and cease to u.se that arrogant, overl>earing method that they do 
re.sort to when they know they have iis liy tlie throat by using llie State and 
Commonwealth against us, and they would tlieu commence to talk sensibly, 
and reason it out sensibly, instead of having them beatcu and murdered and 
roldied and assaulted. I hold that the Slate has no right to take part In the 
interests of the employer any more than It has a right to take part In the 
Interests of the employee. 

We are quite willing, and at the last convention of the ftHlerntion I nx-- 
ommended, and I sliall insist In the convention ne.\t week again, that we learn 
the art, or we become trained In the science of militarylsm mirselves. 1 am 
sick and tired of having our men constantly stand up to be shot at. If we must 
fight, I would rather fight intidligentiy than em|)ty handeit, tlian always being 
the fellow without any protection whatever. They have to stop thl.s method 
of fighting, or there wdll be more troulde. We will not staiul for It much 
longer. We got along for a ceninry in reunsylvanla without this laillcc. It Is 
military destmtlsm. Kvery State in the Union has been talking about estab¬ 
lishing them. This bisjk has been sent out by tlie thousands, and every word 
is true. Here Is a book tliat Uol. (iroome wrote In answer to that Iwsik, and 
It Is lame aud flabby and untruthful, and shows the character of the man 
hlm.self who is at the head of these imlice. Then the book follows with 11 
letters written to James il. Maurer, at his request. In 1910 and 1911, just after 
he had been elected to the State legislature on tlie Sorlallst ticket. Although 
these rumbling letter contain unsubstant'lateil and absurd charges against the 
State-police force, they are signed by su<h well-known American citizens us 
K. Fagan, and some other foreign names that arc hard to iironounce, and show 
that he Is prejudiced against foreigners, bixaiuse tlie Isiok is full of other namt^ 
of congressmen and legislators and American names, Irish names, and he don t 
mention any of them, but he picks these few, tlii'se names who are all for¬ 
eigners. There Is nothing else written there. Those are the poor fellows that 
are brought In by the coni company to undermine the German and Irish and 
Americans, and casts that kind of a reflection upon them. He says: 

I presume when the author of The Amerlc'un wishes I ennsj ivauift 

may return to the old peaceful omditloiis he is referrlnjj to the Molly Maguire 


reign of terror In the seventies.” ^ 

It is very evident he doesn’t understand the history of Molly Maguire. 
Commissioner Weinstock. You said, Mr. Maurer, that the State police re¬ 


ceived $75 a month? 

Mr. Mauser. It is prol)able; yes, sir. 
Commissioner Weinstock. Does that Include his 


uniform and his living, or 


must that all come out? ^ ki*. 

Mr. Maube*. He gets his uniform and he has a horse and horse feed, his 
equipment complete, but he has to furnUh his own food. 
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Commissioner Wsinbtock. Do you know whether many of them are married 
men? 

Mr. Maureb. At the present time not; they have discriminated against the 
married men, but there was a bill In the senate, Introduced by Senator Snyder; 
the Senate passed It, and It was In the house, providing there shall be no dis¬ 
crimination against a trooper as far as a married man applying for a job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say that you and the State federation of 
labor are opposed to the State constabulary? 

Mr. Maubeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you also opposed to the National Guards? 

Mr. Maureb. Well, to tell you the truth, all organized labor Is opposed to the 
National Guards In the past. It has been opposed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, are we to understand that ns you know the 
situation that If organized labor had its way it would wipe out the National 
Guards? 

Mr. Maurer. There Is not much to wipe out any more—poor little tin 
soldiers that they are—I can not help but pity them when I look at them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask you to answer my question? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir; If I had my way about It, my dear sir, there would 
not be a soldier on earth. I think it Is a disgrace to our twentieth century 
civilization that we are still at each others throats murdering each other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you protect life and property from 
the lawless? * 

Mr. Maurer. Quit pursuing people and they will be peaceful. People that 
are not robbed never revolt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you don’t believe there are such things as 
criminals? 

Mr. Maurer. Oh, yes; sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you protect yourself against the 
criminal? 

Mr. Maurer. Oh, the criminal? The criminal that we don't find Is all right; 
we can not bother with him because we can not catch him; but the fellow we 
catch he Is too dumb to be a criminal, and that Is why we catch him; he don’t 
have the qualifications of a criminal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don’t aupi>ose yon profess ignorance of the fact 
that In labor troubles labor reiiresentatlves do violate law aiitl resort to crime 
and blow up houses and bridges, and how would you protect the employer and 
his property against conditions of that sort? 

Mr. Maurer. You have reference to the structural Iron workers? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Maurer. That is a condition entirely. The one resjionsible for that con¬ 
dition was the employer or those who exploit labor themselves. They ad¬ 
vocate to-<lay—we heard it here, we always hear It—no organization; that they 
believe In dealing with the individual, and they teach people that way; that 
Is the theory of the individual—that ho can work out his own destiny. The 
McNamaras were strict Individualists. In ns far as they believed In Individual¬ 
ism, but not In political action, and they believiHl they could do ns they pleased. 
The power was used against them and’ they used the same weapons. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were an employer, how would you protect 
yourself against the McNamaras? 

Mr. Maureb. If I was an employer, I would be like any other If I expected 
to succeed in buslne.ss. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Please answer my question. If you were an em¬ 
ployer, how would you protect yourself against the McNamaras? 

Mr. Mauser. I told you I would be like most any other employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you protect yourself If they come and 
blew up your property? 

Mr. Maubeb. They would blow It up; I couldn’t stop It. I don’t know that 
I would do anything else than what the other men are doing now; I would try 
to protect my own Interests. The Individual Is not to be blamed, you must 
get the system and not the individual. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were an employer, and you had a dispute 
with your workers and you would not agree with them and they blew up your 
premises and kllleil a lot of Innocent people, or try to prevent a repetition of 
those circumstances? 

Mr. Maubeb. I might answer you If I cared to be untruthful that If I was an 
employer I would not have such conditions. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose the workers asked what you felt was an 
unjust demand, and a thing that you could not meet at all; you know that 
workers are sometimes human and are made out of the same sort of clay as 
the rest of us, and they are as likely to be unreusonable as employers; suppose 
the employee asked what you thought was an Impossibility, au unfair and 
unjust position, would you submit or not? 

Mr. Maubek. If I thought it was Impossible, 1 would not do It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You could not agree with your worker then? 

Mr. Maotes. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose they resortwl to vlolenci-? 

Mr. Maubeb. I never knew of one yet that did, unless they were goadtal on 
by the men that wanted them to do violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You yourself cited the ItcXamnra case. 

Mr. Maubeb. I am not satisfied yet, and no one can convince me but what 
there Is a story yet to be told In that I'ase. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the story is yet to bo told, tbmi all the facts 
brought out In the court, that these men were trying to establish the closed 
shop, and falling to do It they resorted to violence? 

Mr. Maubeb. If you belonged to any orgaidzatlon long enough you would 
know what you had to contend with. There Is not a union organized with¬ 
out spies of the employer of some kind, to sjty on them. You were told bow 
they got their .spies and Pinkertons, with their pay roll, as tb<-y told you that. 
What do you think they are doing, sitting around hotels? They are In our 
unions, doing what you are charging against the M<'Namnrns. 

Commissioner Weinst(K'K. mowing up houses and killing Innocent pisiple? 

Mr. Maubeb. .lust as I told you, that they were over at Hazleton trying 
to incite men to riot. The strikers themselves, or no labor union 1 ever knew, 
tried to Incite men to violence or disorder, because that Is Just what we do not 
want to do. We want order; therein lies our strength. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your isisition Is that labor never resorts to vio¬ 
lence? 

Mr. Maubeb. No, sir; I do not say neviT-- 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Perhaps I misunderstwHl you. I wish you would 
read the last question. 

[Question rend by reporter.] 

Commissioner Weinstock. You take the position that they do not resort to 
violence, or do not Incite violence? 

Mr. Maubeb. I did not say never. I mean, we do not. I did not say wo 
never do. That Is, to Incite men to violence; that Is the aggresslvi* side of 
It. Assuming that wo were situated like out In Colorado, where they shot 
down families and burned down our homes and smothered our women and babies, 
would I recommend that they fight? I guess I wouhl, fight to the Inst ditch; 
indeed, I would. And I wonld fwl Inclined to shoot all men that would not 
fight; that Is my Idea, and you have my Idea exactly. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Now, In summing up your position, then It Is sub¬ 
stantially this, that speaking, as I take it you do speak, for organized 
labor In your State, you would he opposed to the State constabulary, you 
would be opposed to the State militia; you woidil afford the employer prai'- 
tically no protection against violence on the part of strikers, and you would 
simply force him to work out his own destiny in his own way? 

Mr. Maubeb. I would force him to be decent. In New York they don’t have 
the constabulary, or In Jersey. 

Commissioner Habuiman. They are trying to get It. 

Mr. Maubeb. I know they are, and In A’lrglnia they want It, and In every 
other State. AVhy? Because they have more violence in those States or more 
disorder or bloodshed? No; they have less. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your attitude when the Federal troops 
are called into a situation like in Colorado? 

Mr. Maubeb. AA’e had them In Ileadlng one time, In ’87, the Federal troops 
are a different proposition In our case. They simply come and maintain law 
and order, and that Is all there was to It: we have no objection to that; that 
Is what we want, law and order. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. They were not used as strike breakers? 

Mr. Maubeb. No, sir; in 1902 In our coal strike the State militia was there, 
and that was the last time they servetl on strike duty. The greater part of 
the State militia were comiiosed of workingmen, who when It was over had 
to go back to the factories and to their work again. The strike lasted six 
months; it was tqo long, and the militia was there by the thousands, and there 
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was no one shot or killed or beaten. That was the trouble. The militia and 
the strikers got on good terms and played ball together and cards together 
In the park under the shade trees. I have, myseil, gone out early In the 
morning to the picket. The soldiers were complaining tliey were starving and 
could get nothing to eat, and the folks at home were reading the newspapers 
and noticed where their boys were starving and packed up big cases of angel 
food and sent It to the soldiers at the front; and the soldiers packed up their 
other rations, that the State paid for, and put It In boxes, and then ate the 
good foo<l; and If there was any left over they put It In the box, and In the 
morning you could see the miners and their wives and children going to the 
soldiers’ camp, and the men would stay outside for fear some officer might 
catch them; and the women and chihlren would go In there, thinking they 
would be more lenient If they caught the women and children, and they would 
come out with these boxes and foisl, and they found out that the soldiers were 
feeding the strikers, and that was an awful way to break a strike. There 
was not any disorder, and we had no faidt to find with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They were National Guard men? 

Mr. Matjber. They were State guards. That w-as the first time they behaved 
that way. The organized uidons have for years In Pennsylvania not alloweil 
a member of a National Guard to join, but the criticism that was heapetl upon 
them has had its elfeid In time, and they have become decent. We don’t object 
to order, and no organized working force does. That Is what instilled the Idea 
of the constabulary Into the minds of the operutoi's, and the next legislature 
following that they came in with this bill that I just gave you. They wanted a 
militia that could be userl the way tliey wanted It used. This constabulary <loes 
that work. They don't know onr sutferlrigs and our Ills and ailments like the 
State troopers do. They are e.xcellent shots and horsemen; they can ride the 
wildest kind of horses; they are splendid horsmnen, and physically I dure say 
they are the best men we have In the country. The.v are (he choh'e of the 
country, physically, ami many ari' mentally sjilendld fellows, and we have noth¬ 
ing against them iiersonally; hut some are renegades of the worst type also; 
but 1 don’t hold that against them. 

Commissioner Wbinsi'Ock. The iiuestloii has ls>en suggested, Ilow do you rec¬ 
oncile yonr lust statement with your first statement that they were sons of 
degenerates? 

Mr. Maurer. I didn’t say sons of degenerales; but they are degenerates in a 
great measure. In their drinking ami carousing and their low-down character, 
foul-mouthed; they an* the kind of men that you would not want to associate 
with, and neither would I. 

.Commissioner O'Connki.i,. Is the constaludary looke<l upon In the State as 
being an organization for breaking strikes? 

Mr. Maurer. They don’t admit that. 

Cmniulssloner O’Oonnei.l. Is that the general impreseilon in the State? • 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. 

Commlssiontw O’Connei.i.. Is it not the opiidon of these men that they are 
employed for that purpose, and that this couniry i)atrolling that they do, or 
policing that the}’ do. Is merely Incidental to their employment? 

Mr. M.vubeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That they are only In active service when on a 
Strike? 

Mr. Maurer. That Is practically corre<‘t, but they really do patrolling duty In 
rural dislrlcts. They get acquulnteii with the Immeillate country surrounding 
the barracks at an Industrial center. 

Commlsslouer O’CoNNELr* That is incidental to what they Imagine they are 
when they are in the regular service? 

Mr. Maubkb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Their real active work is breaking strikes? 

Mr. Maurer. I was In the barracks one day and they were practicing; they 
came down a company front, about 40 horsemen, and tliey would stop suddenly 
end the horses u'ould rear up. and I asked what was the nature of that drill 
and they said “ that Is to stanipeile a mob.” I said, " What do you mean by a 
mob?” and they said, “A riot of men a.ssembled or a strike,” and that they 
would want to come down all at once and scare them and they would run away, 
and I said they might run Into them, and they said, “ What of that? ” 

Commissioner Oabretson. You expressed part of an opinion a while ago, and 
1 would like to liave the rest of It. It was put up to you as a deadly sin to 
dynamite a house or destroy It. Do you believe It is a more deadly sin to de¬ 
stroy a house than to destroy a man’s future? 
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Mr. MAtmEB. I wonUI rather destroy a good many houses before I destroy a 
man^ future. With me life come first and property second. 

Commlssloiier Oabbstson. It has been suggested that In destroying houses 
you might destroy Innocent people; In destroying a future, don’t you destroy 
other Innocent lives that are connected with that life—blight tlie future of other 
lives? 

Mr. Maumb. I can’t say that I Just grasp your meaning. 

Commissioner OAaaETso.N. Can you destroy a muu without destroying those 
dependent upon him to a large degree? 

Mr. Mapbeb. You cun destroy the man without destroying— 

Commissioner Oabbetson (interrupting). I menu the fulnre of a inmi. I am 
talking about In the moral sense. Is it a moral crime to blight a man’s future? 

5fr. Mapbeb. Well, I should think it wiis. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. And at the same time wivnhl yon not hllght unfor¬ 
tunate innocent people that were dependent upon him to a eerlaln degree? 

Mr. Mapbeb. You would. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You stated that you helleveil, and organized lid)or 
likewise believed, In law and order? 

Mr. Mapbeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you and I understand what that means alike, 
I wonder? My conception of being and desiring law aiul order i.s, llrst of all, 
to be a law-ahidiiig citizen. Have you the same eoneeptlou of wluit law and 
order stands for? 

Mr. Mapbeb. Ijarv-nbldlng? Tf you can se<> the laws that we are making In 
Pennsylvania you would not know when you were law-ahiding. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What do you mean by law and order. Mien? I’leasri 
explain to us what you mean by desiring law and order? 

Mr. Maiibeb. Law and order is—the general understanding Is whal a man 
knows of law without retiuiriug a statute book to tell him. The moral law, as 
the average man understands it—aud when I say man I mean men uml women— 
Is to do right toward a fellow man ; Is to do unlo Mie oMn-r fellow as yoa feel 
he should do to you; to do no one harm ; to do no wrong; to do otherwise would 
be unlawful. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would .you consider me a law-ahidlng eltlzen If I 
was guided b,v my own interpretation of the law and would do what 1 thought 
was right, regardless of the law ? 

Mr. Maitbeb. Yes. sir; provided you did not work an Injury to anyone else. 

Commissioner Wein.st<k;k. Supposing K did work an Injury to some one elst“? 

Mr. Mapbeb. Then you would tie brinikiiig a moral law by taking advantage 
of another man’s right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then I gather that tlie proiier muchlner.v to deter¬ 
mine whether or not I am Invading some otlu'r inun’s right are our courts—the 
machinery established by you and me and the rest of us to determine those 
points? 

Mr. Mapbeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I take that law Into my own liands and say I 
propose to be the sole Judge of what Is right and wrong to my fellows I become 
a lawbreaker? 

Mr. Mapbeb. You certainly do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In answer to Mr. Garretson’s qm*MtIon as to 
whether you considered a house of more value than a man’s future, and you 
said, I think correctly, that you considered a man’s future as of more value than 
the Itouse; but If that house coul allied a lot of Imiwent jieople- 

Mr. Mapbeb. That Is a different kind of a house now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that is the kind of a hotise I hud In mind. 
If I then saw fit, acting on my own Judgment, and iloing what I thouglit was 
right, regardless of the law, and blew up the house, I would not longer lie a 


law-abiding citizen? ^ » 

Mr. Mapbeb. You certainly would not. but you have taken n right that 
belonged to another, which would not be right. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Was one G. Washington In I77C a law-abiding 


Mapbeb. George Washington? Tlie only way to explain that—If the 
Revolution was a success, he was strictly a law-abiding citizen; but If it was a 
fallnre, be would not be. ^ . 

Commlkstoner Gabbetson. He abided by law that did not exist and broke a 


law tliat did exist? 

Mr. Mapbeb. Yes, sir. 
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(The two pamphlets referred to by the witness entitled “The American 
Cossack,” published by the Pennsylvania Federation of labor, 1914, and “A 
Beply to ‘ The American Cossack,’ ” by John C. Groome, superintendent of 
Pennsylvania State police, 1914, were submitted In printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. We will, now adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 p. m. Thursday, May 6, 1915, these proceedings were 
adjourned until the following Friday, May 7, 1915, at 10 a. m.) 


Washington, I). C., Saturday, May 8, ISIS—10 a. m. 

Present: Clmlrmaii Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Ilarrlman, Garretson, 
lannon, and Welnstock. 

Chairman Walsh. We will please be In order. 

Mr. Williams, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. DAITID WILLIAMS. 

Chairman Walsh. Please slate your name. 

Mr. Williams. David Williams. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Williams. I am now editor and manager of the Allentown Labor Herald. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Wii.i.iAMS. At Allentown, I’a. 

Chairman Walsh. What w as your business prior to going into the publishing 
business? 

Mr. Williams. I was a machinist In the steel works from the fall of 1907, 
until the strike started, Febi'uaiy 4, 1910. I am a machinist by trade. 

Chairman Walsh. You have some mutter, I believe, on the question of the 
department of State police of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. They were us('d against us in the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you first, how was tlie department of the State 
I’ollce of the Commonwealth of Penn.sylvanla organizeil? 

Mr. Williams. It was organized in 1!Kr) by an act of the legislature; It Is the 
act of May 2, lOO.fi, and the act was amended .lane 1, 1911. 

Cliairman Walsh. What was the June 1, 1911, amendment? 

Mr. Williams. To raise the pay. 

t'halrman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Williams. Well, that I—tlie only part I took out of that amendment, and 
the only part that we fought In 1911, was the raising of the pay. It not only 
raised the pay but Increased the officers, and It was a graduated proposition; It 
Increased the pay from .$60 to .$75 a month, and It also had a provision provid¬ 
ing that a man should get an extra .$5 for his second enlistment and an extra $5 
for his third enlistment, making a total of $85 a month he could get. And they 
were usimI against us In the strike, and naturally we have tried to kill them off 
ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. How la the force controlled and distributed over the State 
under ordinary conditions? 

Mr. W 1 LI.IAMS. As I understand, lh(>y have barracks in different towns. 

Chairman Walsh. For what term are the men enllsteil? 

Mr. Williams. I do not know, but I believe It is two years; I am not familiar 
with that part of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Just state, if you know, how the force Is controlled and 
distributed over the State, under ordinary conditions? 

Mr. Williams. As I understand, there are barracks at Pottsvllle, Wyoming 
Falls, and Greensburg. I used to go up there quite often; I lived for a couple 
of months at West Pltson, and I had a chance to watch them closely, I would 
not say anything against the State police at any time only during strikes. I 
would not say anything against them being used to run down criminals; I be¬ 
lieve they are a very good thing at times. In running down criminals; but o^ 
kick Is when they are being used ns strike breakers. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would just go ahead. In your own way, Mr. 
Williams, and describe your experience with the State police force and the 
grounds you have for objecting to them. 

Mr. Whjjams. This Is all. I believe the members of the commission are 
familiar with the way the strike was called In the Bethlehem steel works. 

Chairman Walsh. If you can state it briefly, I wish yon would do so. 
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Mr. WittiAMB. There was no organization In the Bethlehem steel works of 
any kind, the men were compelled to work Saturday, Saturday afternoon, and 
Sunday, and until 8.30 at night during the week In the shops that went on 
strike. These men were working on Government work, and they were com¬ 
pelled to have their work done almost perfect, and naturally that work was 
very expensive and very straining, and time after time those men would try 
to get oft on Sunday, and they were told It they did not work on Sunday they 
could not work on Monday. Then the crisis came when one man laid off Satur¬ 
day. and when he came back he was dlschurgiMl, and the men called a commltteo 
together and sent him to the superintendent to have him reinstated. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Were you In the shops at that time? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; and had worked In that shop from the fall of 1907 
to 1910. I had a position that took me all over the shops. This cuminlltra 
went to the superintendent on Monday morning, and on Thursday afternoon the 
committee was discharged by the superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were on the committee? 

Mr. Williams. Three; ami those men on that lloor stopis'd working that 
night from 4.30 to 5 o’clock; they didn’t leave the plant, they stayed right 
there, but they stopped working and stayc<l there. 

Chairman Walsh. Had there been any organizer in the held trying to organ¬ 
ize them prior to that time? 

Mr. Williams. No organizer of any kind at all. The next morning the men 
came to work again, and came In the shop and went to their positions but 
didn’t do any work, but just stayed there. The general suiierintendent, Mr. 
Herbeck, came Into the shop and went to one of the departments whei-e he knew 
some of the men quite well and asked some of them to start to work, and at that 
time I came down from the upper lloor, my line of work put me In touch with 
the .superintendent quite often, and I said “ If you want to stop a strike you hud 
better take those three men back,” and he said, “ Williams, the eomtiany don’t 
want those three men,” and I said, ” You will have to submit to have them 
come back,” because I don’t believe the olllcers realized the feeling of the men. 
due to the oppression they had to submit to. The wages had been cut, and 
time and a half had been taken off for overtime, and the restaurant In the shops, 
where we could get five meals for a dollar, had bi-en closisl and a restaurant 
oi>ened up for the olllcers In the company’s ollice, and the men were being 
crushed continually. 

When Mr. Herbeck said that the company would not take them back, the 
men commenced to leave the works, and It spread from one shop to another, 
and the first thing we knew 4 and C shops were on strike, i>robtd)ly 800 
men were on strike. The general sueprintendent came along and said, 
“ Williams, get back to work, the three men can go back to work,” and I said, 
“ It Is too late now, you have starte<l something,” and he said that all that the 
men needed was a leader, and I said, ” Y’ou be the lender.” I tlldn’t want 
to take any chance after he had forced them out on strike, and afterwards 
the men held a meeting In a big field outside of the plant, and they sent a 
committee to Mr. Schwab, ho had Just come back from Washington that day, 
and he would not listen to them. Tlare is a big h;ill there, I think It Is called the 
municipal hall, something like the market here, but there was no market there 
at that time, and the men held a meeting there to see wliat they coulil do. 
There was no preparation, the strike came like a flash, an<l my position around 
the plant—I was known to everybody, I was also known to take an active part 
In civil affairs In the city—that Is, Allentown. I never lived In South Beth¬ 
lehem. There Is a work train of 10 or 12 cars goes from Allentown down to 
South Bethlehem, 6 miles, every morning. 

Somebody asked me to address the fellows, and I told them what they had 
come out for, and said, you fellows stick to It, and If I could get a com¬ 
mittee to come along, I would go to see Mr. Schwab. We got that committee, 
one of the men that was discharged, and one from South Bethlehem, and one 
from a little town above Allentown, and we went to see Mr. Schwab, and the 
colored servant said he would not see us, and I told him to tell Mr, Schwab 
that we would plant right there until he did see us, and pretty soon he came 
out and saw us, and we had about an hour and forty-five minutes with him, 
And I asked him to come out to the meeting In the afternoon and explain his 
position to the men. He talked very nice, and I told him that the men could 
nbt work on close work like we had and work the way we had to, 10 hours 
and 26 minutes was the regular working day, and at 6.®) they would order us 
to work until 8.80^ and Saturday at noon they would say to work this afternoon. 
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and thea ia tbe evening they would tell us to come tmck on Sunday. That 
was the way the men were treated. 

Chairman Walmu. Well, had tliere been any agitation prior to this time 
about working on Sunday? 

Mr. WiixiAMB. Only in that agitation; that Is, the men did not want to work 
themselves; that is, there was no organization at all. Wlten the organizations 
came later, we finally found two or three men in the machine shops working 
under cover. I myself was not in good standing with the machinists’ union 
at that time, although 1 had been a member a good many years before. 

Well, Schwab positively refused to come to the meeting of the men, to me, 
althougli that was the lust thing 1 said coming out of the ofilce. I begged the 
committee not to say anything what he hud said, because I believed in my 
heart he would come anyhow. My wife was confined at the time, and I had 
to go home; and I got buck to the meeting in the afternoon about half past 2, 
and Schwab was there before I got in; but he couldn’t do anything with the 
men. The rumor had gone out that he would not deal with the men, and 
they would not come back. They couhi not trust him; that was the trouble. 
Had they known Schwab was on the level they would have gone buck. But 
right at this time—this was ou Frhlay—we were working to settle that strike 
on overtime. Vou know no strike can exist unless the men are prepared— 
very, very seldom, unless you can keep the men all out aud take a chance. 

'Chen we holds another meeting Sunday, and right here Is where I want to 
follow through my different newspaiier accouids. I don't want to give you my 
<H>luion; what I am going to quote you is from the Allentown Morning Call, 
the Allentown Democrat, and the South Bethlehem Glol)e, from day to day, 
showing the kind of a peaceful strike it was, aud the advice given to the men, 
and the way we hundleil it up until tlie time the State police were brouglit there. 
Tlien I am going to read you the statements of Mr. Kelly, clilef of police, and 
also Mr. Lynch, who was elected chief of imlice w’hen Mr. Kelly resigned. 

At a meeting of the strikers held Sunday. February 6, two days after the 
strike started, the chairman of the strikei's adviscHl the men in this manner, 
quoting from the Allentown Democrat of February 7, 1910: 

“ You have now started a serious proimsition, and whatever you do be 
orderly. Stop all you can from going to work but harm no one. Show Mr. 
Schwab we are orderly citizens. We are now on strike and will be until we 
accomplish our object.” 

Quoting from the same Issue of the Democrat we find Mr. Edward Keenan, 
business agent of the machinists’ union, of Philadelphia, advising the men in 
this manner; 


“ Keep within the bounds of the law. Violence don’t pay. You can conduct 
this fight legally and successfully. Any disorder Injures your chances of 
winning.” 

The committee appointed from the different machine shops on strike sub¬ 
mitted the following list of “ don’ts ” to the strikers at the same meeting, which 
are taken from the Allentown Morning Call of February 7: 

“Acting under advice we submit the following list of ‘dou'ts’: 

“ Don’t congregate in groups on the street corners, to the disadvantage of the 
general public. 

“ Don’t enter discussion which will bring you within the pale of the law. 

“ Don’t participate in any fight or any acts of rowdyism; remain law-abiding. 

“ Don’t congregate in saloons and discuss your grievances. Keep sober. 
Above all, keep faith with your committee aud render them every possible 
assistance. 

“Assuring you we are working In your Interests, we subscribe ourselves, 


“ Bespectfully, 


The Committee.” 


That was a list of “don’ts” that we filed and gave to the men to follow out. 
carefully. 

How easily the strike could have been settled at this time can be judged 
from the following letter presented to Mr. Schwab by the commltte. ^ 

I wish you would pay particular notice to this communication sent to Mr. 
Schwab at that time: » 

Mr. Schwab, 

J^etide»t 0 / the Bethlehem Steel Co. a 

Dkak Sib: The striking employees of your plant submit for your kind eon- 
alderatioa terms under which we shall be pleas^ to return to 
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The orertlme feature of employment having been a detriment to our healtli, 
oor homes, and families, we ask for its abolition. If It must be a feature of 
future empt<fl^raent. we ask for an additional eompenaatlon In the plant of time 
and one-haK for overtime, so as we may procure atldltlonal niitrlmeut to give 
strength to our bodies to perform our tasks. We request that discharged em¬ 
ployees, who acted as a committee to present our grievances, be reinstated and 
apprentices be taken back without the loss of time or hours. To IliLs end wo 
respectfully request that you treat with our committee representing Nos. 2, 4, 
and 6 shops. 

Respectfully, yours, Wm. DtiFKY, 

Chairtnan of Coonniltec. 

This letter Is taken from the Allentown Call of February 7, and shows how 
the men were only fighting for better working conditions, ami that there was no 
attempt at this time to force the <'oint>any to raise wages or rm'ognize the unions. 

A meeting of the strikers was held on February 7, at whicli time tlie men 
were advised by Business Agent Keenan of the machinists in this manner, 
quoting from the Allentown Democrat of February 8: 

“ I want to warn you against some people who may join your ranks, and wlio 
advise you to do vtoieuce, be careful, I plead with yon, be careful, ta> onlm-l.v, 
and disregard all advice tending to violence and disorder. Your success de¬ 
pends upon this. Act the gentleman, and yon will win. 

“ I have had a great deal of experience In strikes, and I know that corpora¬ 
tions hire men to advocate violence. These lilrolings escape. Uemember tills; 
but llie men whom they have deluiled into committing violence suffer and oflen 
go to prison. 

“ Mon avoid drunkenness. Your strike Is in excellent sliaix'. The ollicers of 
the steel company will only be too gltul if you do not keep witliiu tlie law. In 
order that tliey may appeal to tlie pulilic for their support. Be eareful; tlila 
support and eonflileuee of tlie pulilic la of vital liniiorliiiice to your cause.” 

Chairman W,\r,Bii. What was tlie dale of tliat letter? 

Mr. Williams. That Is not a letter: but tliat is iiiirt of- 

Clialrman Walsh (Interniptliig). Tlie letter tliat you read iM'fore lliitt. 

Mr. Williams. It is publlsheii in the Allentown Morning Cull of Feliruary 7. 

Chairman Walsh. And what was the dale of tlte caliliig of the sirlke? 

Mr. Williams. February 4. 

Cliairman Walsh. Feliruary 4, and that was Feliruary 7? 

Mr. Williams. This very article was l.ssmsl on the 6th. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio made (liat Iasi stnlenient that you rend? 

Mr. WtLUAMs. Business Agent Iveeiian, of the maclilnisls of Fliitadelplila. 
He made It very likely on the Ctb, and W'e qiiotoil It In the paper on the 7lli. 
The 6th was on Sunday. 

This policy of suppressing all tendency toward violence was followed rigidly 
by the executive committee of which I was chairman. Notice was served on 
the men by the chairman that if necessary he would apiKilnt polici* to make 
them preserve order. 

Time and again I told the men If we caught any of them lirouking the law 
or fighting we would handle them ourselves. We had plenty of big men on 
the committee and would have done It. 

On February 11, one week after the strike started, the Allentown Democrat 
came out with this statement; 

“ Without showing any signs of abating, and with men joining the ranks of the 
Strikers each hour, the strike of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Is helng marked as one 
of the largest and most orderly labor struggles In the history of the country.” 

In referring to a malicious lie printed about the strike In the Fhlladelphlu 
Record the chairman said: 

“ You have behaved well, men, but there Is a man In South Bethlehem who 
Is trying to make trouble. Never in the history of organized lalmr has there 
been such a peaceful demonstration as this one.” 

The reporta' for the Philadelphia Record had sent In a report which mlsrep- 
rqpented the men. 

On February 14, the tenth day of the strike, the Allentown Democrat printed 
w open letter to Charles M. Schwab, from which we take the following: 

“ You are aware of certain facts, one of these is that the strike began among 
unorgnnlMd, not organlz^ men. They had no hope of either leadership, or 
dfiection, of financial support when they walked out. That Is the usual practice 
irtien strikes occur, you will admit. You are also aware that a large part of 
your men consist pt molders and machinists, a high class of workmen—men of 
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brains, or they would not be tnembers of their respective trades. It Is not a 
set of hudlnms who have struck, but men who have brains and used them In 
their present needs. Still another fact is that they did not. In the first Instance, 
strike for higher wages but for payment for the time they were employed. That 
is the second characteristic of this strike. And a third one Is that It is one of 
the most orderly In the history of labor troubles as far as It has come, for the 
men are guilty of no acts of violence or disorder of any kind whatever. It la 
a peaceful buttle for right and Justice. It Is unfortunate. Indeed, that you 
called In the State constabulary. That Is an Inflammatory provocation. It 
was not necessary, but we are sure the occasion Will be used by the men only 
to emphasize their own personal worth and the burdens against which they are 
contending. They will shine all the more because of the implied reflection you 
have cast upon them by calling In the guardians of the peace without cause. 
Nor can It escape your notice that the community sympathizes very general^ 
with your men. In truth, everyone does who knows the facts In the case.” 

I am quoting freely from the newspaper articles In order to show beyond any 
doubt that the tactics we were using were peaceful and that the State police 
were really the cause of the trouble which came later. 

Immediately upon the publishing of that letter the ofllclals of the steel com¬ 
pany got busy. 

The ofllclals of the steel company made an effort to Influence the policy of 
the Allentown Democrat in putting things as they really existed in the columns 
of that paper, and this brought the following editorial in the Democrat on 
February 16: 

“TIMES HAVE CIIANGEn. 

“ The ofllclnls of the netldehem Steel Co. and their friends are mystlfled be¬ 
cause they have found It Impossible to whip this newspaper Into supporting 
the company against the men who are out on strike. They simply can’t under¬ 
stand It. It Is so unusual to find a newspajK-r, esiieclally In a small city, that 
can’t be made to see things as the trust sees them. 

“ It has always been such an easy matter to make the newspapers do this, 
particularly In Allentown, which, uni II the rejuvenation of the Democrat, was 
notorious for the spineless dally newspapers. When the strike at the South 
Bethlehem plant was Inaugurated the ofllclals of the company naturally imagined 
that the newspapers of the Dehigh Valley, jiartlcularly those published In the 
Bethlehems and Allentown, would take sides with the company and thus end 
the strike before It could gain much headway. All the local papers did this with 
the exception of the Democrat. 

“ This newspaper could not take such a position after It became familiar with 
conditions at the steel mills and learned of the unfair treatment the workers 
were subjected to. It gave the strikers Its cordial support and consequently. It 
has been a thorn In the side of the steel trust—a thorn which Mr. Schwab has 
made desperate efforts to remove, but to no avail. The emissaries he or other 
ofllcluls sent came with an air of self-assurance and departed with the knowl¬ 
edge that there is at least one newspaper In Allentown that Is not craven and 
which will not recede from a position once taken when It is satisfied that said 
IHisItlon Is right.” 

The strike continued In a peaceful manper until February 20, when a meeting 
under the auspices of the Industrial Workers of the World was held In the 
Municipal hall and addressed by .Joseph Kttor and Joseph Schmidt. The hall 
Avas given to these speakers with the understanding that they would follow the 
ixillcy of the other organizations Interested and not agitate to violence. State¬ 
ments and remarks made by Ettor forced the executive committee to take 
means to stop further meeting of this kind, which we did and which Is quoted 
In the South Bethlehem Globe of February 21 as follows: 

“ WOT ALLOWED TO SPEAK. 

“The Industrial Workers of the World organizers to-day were refused the 
privilege of addressing audiences In Municipal Hall, because of objections (p 
their alms and Ideas by Chief of Police Kelly, who fears the necessity of 
arresting the leaders and those who may be affected by their speeches. Chle| 
Kelly states that the strike of the Bethlehem Steel Works’ employees has be«5 
without any disorder or destruction of property so far, and Intends that no ’ 
person or persons shall remain long In South Bethlehem to incite anyone n> 
disregard the law or riot. Turn of the disciples of the Workers havp arranged 
for a meeting to-night in Strauss's Hall.” 
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I ml^ht say. In explanation, also, that wlille our strike for over two weeks 
had been very peaceful, still we had n<'tlve eoimalitees at work In the various 
shops awaltlDB the signal to alt come out In a btaly. 

Wo were following out a well delliied plan aiitl the tactics proiwsetl hy the 
representatives of the I. W. W. \\ould have disrupted e\erythlng we hud 
planned, consequently we were forced to object to their condiig on the ground 
when the strike was about three weeks old and killing what chances we had 
of winning. 

So the entire plant closed up. They ran It from StH) men In the lirst lap 
to over 9,000 men In three weeks without a single arrest. 

Our plans calletl for a parade of the strikers on Wednesday, Kehruary '23. 
Wo changed this date to Thursday, 21, and this Is what tin' siuith llethlehem 
Globe of the 25th said of the parade: 

“The parade formetl on Hlrch Stro't and i>rocei'd(>d to Kourth Street, and 
thence over the principal thoroughfares of the borough, hack to Third Strwt 
again, moving eastward to and beyond the steel works’ olliees at Third and 
Poplar Streets, with a countermareh In front of tin' olllci' hiillding, to which 
place many workmen from the mills shops and fnrnaec.s, after a hard day's 
toll, liurrM to secure a good view of the strlkc'rs’ raidis, which eMenih'd the 
length of four blocks. At Third and Poplar Streets Chief of Pollc<' Ki'lly, 
with a large squad of policemen, were stationed to see that no clash should 
ensue between the strikers and the men who hav<> remalm'd at work. There 
was no attempt at disorder. The para<le was headeil hy a striker carrying 
aloft a large United States flag. an<l was followed hy ihe First Hungarian 
llitnd, which played a re|)ertolre of airs.” 

This parade was the cllmttx of a stn-eessful campaign, and Ihe ne.'it morning, 
Friday, just throe weeks from the time the lirst men wc'iit out, saw the entire iilant 
cIos('d up. This Is Ihe reason the steel einitpany Imnn'diately calleil Sln'idfC 
Person Into consultation and asked him to .send for the Slate iioliee. The 
governor refu.sr'd to send the Slate jioliee ujion rei'elpl of Ihe first telegram; 
asked that he he advised what the slierllT had chute in the way of exercising 
his jeowors in preserving the pc'aec', and saying that Ihe InrcuiualIon hc'fore 
him did not show that the situation could not he controlled without Ihe Slate 
fiolice. 

The governor refused to send Ihc' Stale police'. Now, I want .you to get 
this carefully: To this telegram the shc'rlff rc'iclh'd; 

“It Is ImjMjsslhle for me to handle' and eonirol the situation in South llelhle- 
he'in. It Is Imposslhh' to get suflieleTit eleiaitie'S fi'om lids ceemniunlly to act 
should .serious riot and bloodshe'd ,‘ind shooting oeeiir. It Is ahsoliitely Impos¬ 
sible for me to protect mi'ii desiring to work, ainl furthe'r riot anel hloodshc'tl Is 
Imminent with morning.” 

That .statement Is not correct, iiecnuse it would le'ad you to leelleve that tlu'y 
had bloodshed. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that tlio sheriff? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. |U('ading:| “ Tlie whole town Is In a lawh'ss state, 
and I must have lu'lp to preserve the peace, since I heeve e'xhaiisteel nil my 
resources. Have personally hei'ii in tlu' works several hours this afternoon 
and found It imiaisslble, on aceeuint of mobs, to get out. I am supported In 
the foregoing by the burgess and chief of police of Soutli Helhh'hem.” 

This telegram to tlie governr brought a troop of nleoiit 2.5 Slate polle;e to 
South Bethlehem on February 26. 'The sherilT of the county had alriaiely 
establlsheil headquarters In the ofllce of the' Bethlcliem Ste<'l Vo. Tlie State 
police began to start trouble us soon as they arrivi'd In the' town. Let me 
rend you the account of their brutality from Ihe Democrat of Pediruary 28. 

“As the result of bringing In 95 me'inhers of Ihe State constabulary Into 
South Bethlehem Saturday, conditions have been just reversed, and that little 
town Is- now In the midst of a reign of terror.” 

There were 25 came Saturday morning, and more In the afternoon, and 
probably by Saturady night there were 95 there as a result of bringing them In. 

Their presence was not entirely known In the town until they had killed one 
man and seriously shot another one through the face, while dozens are nursing 
battered heads as the result of the cruel wielding of the troorcers long riot 
clubs. 

It was shortly before 9 o’cloc'k when the first real trouble came, and a sad 
incident occurr^ which will be a blot on the history of South Bethlehem for 
years to come. 

88819“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-66 
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A crowd of about 200 Americana and foreigners had congregated about the 
front of the Majestic Hotel, corner Third and Linden Streets. The troopers 
wore trying to dlsi)erse the crowd, which, owing to Its large numbers, could not 
give way very fast. While the troopers were prodding the men with their riot 
sticks and driving them off the pavement some one In the mob on the opposite 
corner flung a large piece of Ice, which struck Trooper McOarry In the mouth 
and ear, partly gtunidng him. Without waiting to see where the missile had 
come from one of the troopers charged the crowd, which was rapidly backing 
Into the barr(M)m of the hotel, and drawing his revolver fired two shots into the 
mass of humanity going through the d<M>r. 

The first shot struck John Zambo, of ST.'S Sixth Street, who was drinking a 
glass of beer at the bar. He fell to the floor with a bullet through his brain, 
while the second shot struck Tony Oostovas, a baker, of (5.31 Fifth Street, who 
was also In the barroom. He had a ndraculous escape from death, the heavy 
bullet passing In the left side of his Jaw and out the other without striking his 
teeth. 

After the shooting the trooper Jumped from his horse and rushing in grabbed 
Costovas, from whom the blood was flowing In streams, and dragging him over 
the prostrate form of Zambo, whose brains were oozing out on the floor, pulled 
him out to the corner and turned him loose. 

Why did they not arrest him? 

Costovas was then taken In charge by several of his fellow countrymen and 
taken to the office of Or. Boyle, where the injury was dressed. 

Zambo. whose life blood was fast ebbing away, was picked up and the ambu¬ 
lance called. He was placed in It, and on the way to the hospital Father 
J. F. X. Walsh administered the last rites of the Catholic Church to the dying 
man. He died soon after being brought to the hospital, without recovering 
consciousness. 

Following the shooting the bar of tlu* Majestic was Immediately cloae<l. The 
shouting was entirely unprovokiKl and caustsl great Indignation throughout the 
town, while groups of foreigners gathered on the corners and muttered 
ominously In their native tongues. 

Two things I wish to bring to your attenthm from this shooting. The first is 
that the Majestic Hotel, which was shot Into, was the headquarters of the 
organizers of the American Federation of Labor, and w<> believe was singled out 
for this shooting to Inllinidate the men In charge of the strike. The other Is 
that no attempt was made to arrest anyone for breaking the peace. Even the 
man who was shot through the face was tiiriuHl loos<!. 

Quoting further from the same pai)er Ireadingl ; 

“ The most serious act of the troo|jers occurred shortly before noon, when one 
struck George Kosvas, of 921 Fifth Street, on the head a numlrer of times with 
his riot stick. Inflicting serious Injury. Ko.svns alleged that he was waiting for 
a car to get a doctor for his wife, who Is In confinement, when the trooper came 
along and ordererl him to move. His inJurU'S recpdrcal a immlrer of stitches and 
were dresswl by Pr. A. S. Bender.” 

Here Is a photograph of this [Indicating], You can see he was not arrested, 
and there was no crowd or riot. 

I had a number of photographs of the State police sitting in front of the 
steel works office, making It their headquarter.s, and recently when there was a 
movement on foot In New York and New .lersey to establish State police I 
made a trip to the office of the New York Call, and there are several photo¬ 
graphs which I loaned to the State Federation of Labor to get out a special 
Cossack edition. They used those photographs with the understanding that 
they were to be returned, but unfortunately they were lost, and all I have Is 
the' front page of the sections. You can see the State police sitting in front of 
the steel works office. 

I also have a collection here which shows the State police in action .during 
the strike at different times. It shows the military feature of them and shows 
them quartered in front of the steel works office. 

I have a photo of this man Immetllately after he was clubbed, and also sev¬ 
eral postal cards which we distributed at that time. Please keep In mind that 
he was not arrested and that the policy of the State police was not to arrest 
men who were breaking the pence, but to club men who refuse<l to be bullied 
by them. The State police al.so were quartered in the steel works office, keep¬ 
ing their horses in the barns of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

About 9 o’clock on the same day of the shooting this Incident occurred 
[reading]: 
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“Another incident which brought imitteriiigs from the crowd was whoa one of 
the troopers ordered a man with a l)ul(.v to iiio\c. Tl\c laaii started to walk, but 
the trooper thought he wa.s not walking fast enough and sinnk him wllli Ids 
club, almost knocking him down. » * • 

“Upon being questioned by a reporter, one of the troopers state.! tind tiadr 
motto was ‘There Is no Innocent bystaml.T,’ and when the order comes -tJet 
your man,’ you pick anybody. • » • 

These quotiitions are also from the Allentown Democrat, which stall'd the 
conditions of the dead man's family in this waj. 

You may thlidc I am making a lot of this ii|i, but 1 hau- the newspapi'r cllp- 
plnga of every day of the strike, and I will lea..' them with the conmdsslon, and 
you can verity ett'rythlng I say. I took the pr.'cantlon to g.'t that so that you 
would not say I hail made U]) the statement; 1 haxe the news|ia)ier cllpiilngs 
right here; I will turn Ihem over to Ihe commission. 

Mr. Williams (reading). “The wife of the dead man Is la a .serious con¬ 
dition. She is about to become a mother, and this together with her grief- 
stricken condition has made her .seriously III. The family, which ronslsls of 
the mother and one boy, C .tears of age. Is sorely in nei*il of food ami clolhlng.” 

The Allentown Morning Call gives us addilional accouids of Ihe hrntalil.x of 
the State police In this manner: “Due foreigner, It Is .said, was rolling a ciga¬ 
rette when he heard the regulation ‘move on.’ The man reiilied, ‘ 1 will when 
I roll my cigarette’; whereupon he was knocked down, oia' of the troo|)ers 
planting his heels in the pit of Ihe man’s stomach. 

“In several skirmbshes, a lot of women and children were tram|>led Into Ihe 
mud and their clothing torn. Among these was Chief of Police Kelly’s wile. 
Frank Fitzpatrick received a badly lacerated scalp. 

“A constable of South Itelhlehem, elected by Ihe citizens, .laim's Cullen hy 
name, was attempting to iirotect the residents against Ihe altack of the Slate 
iwilice, and he was arrested hy Capt. Itobinson and thi' men for ‘calling names’ 
and threatening to shoot, ns the trimjiers claimed, ” 

This is recordeil In the Democrat of February ’20. 

On March 1 the Allentown Call contained this article; 

“The South Bethlehem isdice hold a warrant against .Vndrew’ Shell,ir, one of 
the lroo()ers, for stealing brass from Ihe Belhlehcm Steel Co. more than two 
years ago. The warrant has gone beyond the time limit. His home is on 
Second Street, South Bethlehem.” 

Here we tlnd a fugitive from juslb'e being brought back to .South Belhleheiu 
in the i>erson of a State imllei'iiiau to club and abu.se Ibe decent citizens of Ihe 
borough. Several men had been arrested by Ihe State police during Ihe lirst 
tw'o or three days of their visit to South Belhlehcm, and tills is the way the 
men were treated; They were taken to Ihe iirojierly of Ihe Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and locked up in one of the buildings of the steel eompan.v. Please kee|i In 
mind that the headquarters of the .Stale police were in I he iiiaitt olllce of the steel 
company and that the sherift’ of the county had also niinh' this olllei' Ids heiul- 
quartors. The coraiian.v appeart*d to haxe la'i'omt* the dictator as to xvhat xvas 
to be done to the men arri-*sted. See where llu' hearings \xt*re held. I am noxv 
quoting from the Allentoxvri Morning Call of March 1. 11110. 

This will bear out what xvas said tin' other day, that there were nn'iiibers of 
Ihe State police fugitives from .lustlee, or undesirable characters. I would sug¬ 
gest that the commission get a cop.v of the legislative rci'ord of April go, xvbich 
has some more accounts of the troois'rs being arrested from a little toxxn of 
Hamburg. {Beading:] , , , . 

“ The hearings of the men who were arrested by the State constabulary In the 
riots at South Bthlehem Steel Works Saturday and Saturday night xvere held 
yesterday In th6 ottic^ of Geucrttl MuniipT Gruco ut the isttn*! plant. With one 
or two exceptions the men were not strikers but sympatbizers who came to 
South Bethlehem and resentesi the Cossack Invasion. 

“ While the testimony against some of the men was damaging, the nin.lorlly 

of them appeared not to comprehend what they had doim. ^ . 

“ While the warrants were being made out, CharU'S M. Schwab, president of 
the steel company, appeared. He remaliuHl only a minute, going out of the door 
with the remark that ‘this was a very unpleasant duty to perform. .Iiistli'e 
J M. Enright conducted the hearings, and most of the men xvere held tinder 
$1,000 ball for court. They will be taken to the Easton jail hy Detis tlve Dome. 

This to us was a travesty on Justice. The Stale pollt'C w'ere brought to South 
Bethlehem to protect the property of the steel t'ompany. Men were arrestetl In 
all parts of the town and then taken to the steel company s property. 
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I want you to get this, too. They arrested men out of town, and they were 
taken to the projierty of the Bethlehem Steel Co., “ tried In the office of the 
steel company, and taunted by the president, Charles M. Schwab, while they 
were being tricHl." 

The Inquest In the death of Zambo, killed by the State police, was held at 
McOettIgan’s Hotel, Fountain Hill, on March 1. Through some neglect no 
post mortem examination of the botly had been held, so this Is what happened 
at the Inquest, quoting from the Allentown Call of March 2: 

“ The Inquest Into the death of Joseph Zambo, the striker who was shot 
and kill(>d Ijy Trooia'r Moughan, was held last evening at McCettIgan’s Hotel, 
on Fountain Hill. It was suddenly discovered, while Dr. Marker, a physician 
at St. Luke’s Hospital was testifying, that no post mortem had been held. 
This Imniotllately put a stop to the proceedings. 

“ Afler some discussion It was decided to take the body out of the casket 
and convey It to St. Luke’s Hospital, where a post mortem will be made. 
Undertaker Kinney removed the body to the institution at midnight last night, 
where the post mortem was made by Dr. S. A. Brunner, the senior surgeon of 
pathology at the hospital, 'riie body was again removed to the man’s home and 
the Inquest will be continued this evening.” 

I want to add the grU'f of this man's widow, about to become a mother, was 
something terrihle to witness as these men took the laxly from the casket at 
midnight, she not realizing what It all meant. The men on strike decided to 
turn out in a laxly at the fumn-ul of this man. A committee of which I was 
a member tried to lnt('rvlew the sheriff so that arrangemeul.s could be made to 
bury our dead peacefully and with no Invitation to tight by the State police. 
In order to get to the olllcc of the sheriff I had to go to the ofilc-o of the steel 
company, get permission to go inside from a Slate policeman, and there I found 
a deputy sheriff in <harge who would give us no satisfaction as to what at- 
tituile would he taken If we attempteil to |)arade at Zambo's funeral. 

I finally got to the point where I met det<‘rmlm>d opia>sifion with the same 
kind of medicine and si'rved notice on the deiiuty sheriff that wo were going to 
bury Zambo the next day and to keep the State police entirely off tlie strta^ts 
of tile town. I also told him I ha<l did all I co\dd to control the men when 
they wanted to clean up the first lot of State police the Saturday before, but 
If the State police Insisted on looking for trouble, there was no alternative 
open to us hut fight, and it would be fight to a finish. I left him with that 
idtlmatum and that afternoon received word from the sheriff’s office that we 
should go on with llie funeral and there would be no State police on tlic streets 
that day. We held a peaceful funeral and tliere was not a policeman In sight. 

The Inquest Into the death of this man was held the evening following the 
post mortem and r(>sulte<l in this verdict: 

“We, the jury appointed to sit on tids case, do say that Joseph Zambo 
came to Ids death at St. I.uke’s Hosj)ltnI, Fountain Hill, Saturday, February 
26, 1910, and that the cause of his death was a bidtet wound In the left side of 
Ids head Inlllcted by a I’ennsylvania Stale constable by the name of John 
Moughan at the southeast corner of East ’ridrd and Linden Streets on Saturday, 
February 26.” 

The troiqa'rs continued to bulldoze i.'veryoue and continually tried to get the 
men to return to work. 

The Denaa’rat of March 4 reports this: 

" It was reported on good authority that late last night squads of the State 
laillce were entering the houses of the foreigners near tlie works and dragging 
them to work In the mills. One man reports seeing two troopers dragging a 
Hungarian along the street late last night. The man was struggling wildly 
atal exclaiming, ‘Me no want to work; me a striker.’ Such actions on the part 
of these * guardians of the pence ’ will be Investigated by the committee, and 
If found true tlie guilty ones will be punished.” 

The Democrat of March 5 reports this: 

“Boasting that ho would show the authorities of South Bethlehem how to 
run things, Jolm Eastburn, a brother of State Trooper William Eastburn, was 
arrested yesterday morning at 3 o’clock by Officer Lynch, charged with dis¬ 
orderly conduct. Later on four troopers. Including the prisoner’s brother, and 
Attorney James Scarlet, it Is asserted, appeared and, after trying to intimidate 
the chief, offered baU, but the chief refused to grant Ids release, and after a 
hearing yesterday afternoon he paid a fine and costs.” 

The State constabulary continuing to do picket duty for the steel company, 
the men were warned continually at the various meetings to be on the watch 
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for them. J. J. Keppler, vice president of the machinists union, linally was 
forced to Issue this advice to the men, as reia>rttHl In the IhMiKH-rut of Jlunh 8 ■ 

“ Great excitement was created jestenlny at the meetlnR of the strikers by 
the announcement of n warning by ,1. J. Keppler, vice president of the machin¬ 
ists ”- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Who said that? 

Mr. WIIXIAMS. J. .1. Keppler, vice president of the nuK hInIsts, I waul you 
to get it correct. [Continues reading:) 

“Telling the men to arm themselves and shoot to kill on the occasion of 
forcible entry Into their houses by any of the State police." 

It was a matter of defense. [ Reading:] 

“The statement W'os the outcome of the action of ihe troopers in pulling 
.Tack Rlnghoffer, a young German, out of bed at r> o'clock yesterday morning and 
arresting him, charging him with on .joining men from'going lo weak, ll Is 
said the trooper gave him (he alternative of <Mtlier returidng to work or sub¬ 
mitting to nrre.st. He took (he lalter. This action on (he part of (lie Stale 
troopers caused much indignation among (he men, and (he words of Mr. Kep- 
I>ler were received with loud cheers.” 

The actions of the Sltite police also forced Hit' e\(>cn(ive commiKee of Ihe 
strikers to send the following appetil to Gov. Stinirt, of I’ennsyhiinia, which 
was dated March 4, 1010: 

“My country, ’(is of thee, swa-et land of liherly." 

APPEAT, TO HlS KXCEI.I.KXCY, TIIK tiOVEKVOlt ttp pevsSYI.\ \N]A, l.N IIP.IIAI.P 01' TIIK 

WOKINGMEN EMPI.0YP:I) .VP TIIK HKTII I.KI I K.M STKKI. WOKKS, SOITII IIKTHI.K- 

IIEM, PA. 

Sofrti I’.KTiii.EUKM, Pa., Miinli {, lllltl. 
To Ilia Errellrnry, the Oovrnior < 1 / T'ciiasg/niah;. 

Deab Sin; The horongh of Sonlh I’.elhlehem, Pa., lots heen forced Into a 
most deplorable situation through yotir assistance In coni|i1.\ ing with tlie re- 
tpiest of Sheriff Robert Person, of Kaslon, Pa., in .sending tlie Slate conslidni- 
lary into this borough, based ii|ion inforinalhai wired lo yon by him on h'eliru- 
ary 25 or 20 (as per newsimiHT rej“»'ts). 

These .statements are positively false, pracdcally untrue atid tnisleiiding In 
ever.v respect, anil have forceil a liliel against .good citizens of this horongh; 
and regardless of the eonsetpieiices whicli tin' Slate may suffer in the matter 
of .suits for imlcmnil.v, resulting from assaults committed, ftilse arrests and 
imprisonment, and murder, you slmnld (lioroiiglily investigiile tlie conilnct of 
tlie sheriff and the State law permltling removal from (lie odice which he has 
disgraced and pro.stituted sliould he a|>plied. 

A cold-bloodisl murder has h<“en coimnilted by those thugs for which Ihe 
State and county Is hehl responsible; residents have heen hrulally assaulted 
and denied their llhiudy, for whicii Ihe sheriff of this county Is directly rm 
.sponslble, and you, as governor, indin'ctly for complying willi Ills nspiest, 
without thoroughly Investigating llii> necessity of .sending the State con¬ 
stabulary to this city, before taking action. 

The borough of South lielhlehem has been terrorized. Its citizens driven to 
despair, and in fear of murder, arrest, and riot, people were comiielled to arm 
(hemselves, not against a mob or an organized body of men wlio had made 
threats or hud done Illegal or unlawful acts, hut lo protect their lives, their 
homes, and their children against tlie .State constahulary, wliich you cunseil to 
he brought here in a communily where laaice reigned and not a single overt act 
had been coinmlttisl and not over a comiilaint received from any clllzenn 
during the three weeks in which a large numher of iiieii were Idle, due to a 
cessation of work. 

No overt act had been committed or the peace disturbed, until the hlrtsl 
strike breakers, known as the Slate constabulary, aiipeared on the muie and 
immediately uivon their arrival began a campaign of slugging, arrests, murder, 
mssault, and riot with cause. The viclonsness and brutality of which beggars 
description, and that umler the authority of this great Corainonwealth, done 
by your subordinates. 

So terror stricken have become the citizens that borough ofllclala and alder¬ 
men congregatwl In the odice of the chief of police giving voice to their In¬ 
dignation and condemnation, demanding and persisting that these men known 
ns the State constabulary commuting these riotous acts In the name of the 
State of Pennsylvania be Immeillutely ordereil to cense their campaign of 
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teworlsm, which the civil borough authorities, out of fear for their lives, were 
uuuhle or unwilling to comply with. Police officers of the borough came to the 
office of the chief of police surrendering their badge, uniforms, ami other 
regalia, resigning their commissions rather than serve this Iwrough as officers 
of the peace under such humiliuting and most revolting conditions, forced upon 
tills cominiinity by false statements of the sheriff and assistance rendered tiy 
you as governor. And what can be tlie puriiose of all this? Tlie answer is 
«‘asy. To stampede the men back to work, to break a peaceful and orderly 
strike and compel men to accept the present wages and conditions, thereby 
assisting the Bethlehem Steel Co., regardless of the most damnable outragtsms 
fal.seliood told by Sheriff Person, of Northaniiiton County, and the bringing 
of the official strike breakers, known as the State constabulary, by you as 
governor of this State, presumably In the Interest of Mr. C. M. Schwab, they 
riding rough shod over peaceful cltlrams, terrorizing the entire population, 
murdering and assaulting Innocent men, ami imprisoning a number of them, 
the men remained loyal anil did not stanipmle biuk to work and are still out, 
no one knowing who may next ls3 assaulted or murdered. 

Through your a.ssistance and the false information furnished you by the 
sheriff of Northamiiton County, 17 men were arrested upon charges made by 
these men, the State constabulary, one of whom is already charged with man¬ 
slaughter. 

Seventeen men are held as prisoners upon what we believe to be trumpeil-uj) 
chargi's by the constabulary, for the purjiose of covering up their disgraceful 
acts, their ml.sconduct, their terrorism, wbich, as herein stated, resulted la 
murder, murderous assault, and false imprisonment. 

Incarcerated uixm the steel company proiierty, denied the right of counsel. 
Anally tried under the direct suistnIsIou of Mr. C. M. Schwab's agents, these 
men were Anally held under excessive ball, and rcmovcil to the county prison 
at Kaston, and all this in the year 1!»10, In the State of Pennsylvania. 

Kespectfully submlttml, 

David Williams, chairman, Arthur Mellin, I’eter Coyle, J. C. McIn¬ 
tyre, W. K. Smith, Walter Kdgar, Thomas Doyle, John tloulter, 
Themlore Kepper, C. H. Sti'ven, F. J. tillllspie, John F. Forging, 
Peter Form, I,. J. Thomas, John Malay, KImer Werkhelser, John 
Boyle, Thomas Bender, Patrick Courtney, Ceorge Biuiker, 
Charles Walts, .Vilen Sleager, Kiigene Doyle, <J(S)rge Shis'ts, 
Kd. P. I.ucas, Williams C. Duffy. Gts>rge Ihsker, Jana's Bellow, 
Thomas SlcGunne.ss. Aug. Sbeetz, Oscar Victor DeGaigue, Carl 
Elirgott, Hamilton Harrison. 

Room 8, Municip.m. Buii-niNa, South Bothueiikm, P.c. 

The most brutal act comndtted by the State iwlioe which was witnessed by 
myself occurred on MuR’h 17 (St. Patrick’s Day.) The Allentown Democrat of 
March 18 gives the details as follows: 

“ One of the most brutal scenes since the memorable bloody Saturday Wiuj 
enactel last evening at 5 o’chs-k at Third and Kim Streets, when James Gal¬ 
lagher, of F'lfth and Locust Stret'Is, a 7t)-year-old man, who refused to move on. 
was lieaten Into Insensibility while tlie blood streameii from his head to the 
pavement. 

“ According to byatamlers Gallagher was slandlng on the corner, when one 
of the trooiiers, whose name Is known, orderisl the old man to move on. He 
refused, saying; *1 am an American citizen and a taxpayer and a citizen here 
for over 50 years, and I don’t see why I should move on. I’m not doing any¬ 
thing.’ 

“ Without waiting for anything further the trooiier spurred his horse forward, 
and, seizing Gallagher, lieut him so badly with a long riot stick that he luid to 
be taken to a doctor. A large crowd witnessed this act. and they snarleil and 
ground their teeth In rage at the action.” 

I was 90 years of age when this occurred, and never before had a thought 
enter my brain to desire to kill anyone, but when I saw this brutal beating up 
of Gallagher I want to say the only thing that stopped the killing of a State 
policeman was tliat we were not prepareil. 

There la a breaking point between wnservatlsm and radicalism. 

If the State of Pennsylvania continues to s<‘ml men out to club citizens, and 
old men at that, there will Anally have to come the preparation for defense by 
the working class. When we lield out next meeting after the clubbing of this 
man we advised all men who had guns to strap them on their backs, a right 
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guaranteed them under the Constitution of boUi the United States and also 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

In fact. In Pennsylvania we have come to the conclusion that since this or¬ 
ganization known as the State police are hou-stsl. wlnetl, dined, and controlksl 
by the corporations, we must prepare to protc-ct ourselves from Undr brutiiUty 
In times of labor troubles. Wc had n in-nceful strike In South Iletlileliem until 
these men came. Is>t me read you the stalement of Chief of Police Kelly, w hich 
is taken from Senate Document r>21. Slxty-flrsl Congress, second session. 

This statement from Chief Kelly shows beyond any doulit the manner In 
which the coriK>ratlons control these men. This suine Senate docunnmt. widch 
Is a report of an Investigation made of the working condlilons In the plant, as a 
result of a request made by the comndttee and signed l>y ni.vself. shows the 
working conditions under which the men on strike were fenced to snbndl were 
deidorable, and that during 1009. 10 per cent of all the men l■mplo^■lsl had nad 
with some kind of an aecldent widch i)Iace<l them upmi the relief asseiclallon of 
the coTiipany, ns high ns 2 per cent of the men employed In two dllTerent depart¬ 
ments being lnjure<l. 

The committee Investigating the conditions In the steel mill were furnislied 
with statements of working conditions by me and signeil by men from the 
dilferent depnrtment.s, but all statements from the men. <‘xcet>t the gimeral 
stalement covering the cause of the strike, was suppress(>d from the report liy 
tin* Department of ('(anmerce ami Labor. I Imve copies of the statements snp- 
presseti, if the commission desires to hear them, as two of them In iiartlcular 
deal with some inten'sting siihjis ts. 

I might sny a little more in detail that this Is a reiwirt of the Itethleliem 
strike gotten out by the Department of ComimTce and Labor, for which I sent 
a telegram, signed by myself and Attorney tiyphers, for the men, who is not 
here, but will be hero next wwk. I want to say in comns thai with that that the 
next Imimrtant stateimmt furnished the (tovernment in permitting the sl(s‘I 
company In frauds ulTectitig the Uniteil States Crovernim'iit and the rallroail 
companies, were kept out of that report. I furnished tlie commltlee wltli state¬ 
ments from men In different |iarls of the plant. I furnisheil the commltlee of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor the slatemenls, with this understand¬ 
ing “ I will give you these statemenis, slgiusl by the men, proviiling you give me 
copies. I do not believe you will ever use them. I believe the steel company 
is too powerful to Iterndt ycai to use these statements.” 

Mr. Stewart and Mr. Sullivan stdd, “Oh, yes; we will nse them.” Itiit before 
I gave thent to the committee I made <‘opies. to la* sure I had copies. They dhl 
not use them In the report and I could not gel copies of them from the ilepart- 
ment until I finally nofilUHl Mr. Neiil that if he did m>t give na* copies I would 
publish the copies'l had made from tlie original. Then I got copies from Mr. 
Kelli, which I furnlslusl to Ckmgressman Ualney. The cot>les which Congress¬ 
man Kainey u.sed came from me. 

Cominis.sloner Wkinstock. Who is Mr.Neill? 

Mr. Wii.i.i.vii.s. Mr. Neill at that lime was the Comml.ssloner of I.abor, under 
Secretary Nagle. 

Commissioner Weinstikk. Dr. Neill? 

Mr. WiLt-iAMS. Dr. Nelli, and there was another statement furnished. 

• Chairman Wapsh. Are those statements in that re|)ort which you hold In 
your hand? 

Mr. Wii.iJAMS. No; ihev were repres.sed In this. 

Chairman Walsh. I.,et me see that rejsirt. What was the general tenor of 
those statements? 

Mr. Williams. WVll, one of thorn was a statement from a man who was suii- 
posed to put good test plei'cs with rotten rails so the Inspei'lor would pass them, 
and the railroad company would think they w<*r<‘ bu.vlng good rails when they 
were buying rotten rails; and an accident occurre<l up In New ^ork State a 
couple of years ago which killed 17 olil soldiers becau.se of the bursting of a 
Bethlehem steel rail. That shows the danger. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there only one nffldavlt to that effect? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. It was his job to put the goial test pieces with the 
rotten rails. It was not an affidavit, It was a signed statement. I have an 
affidavit here, one by myself, and one by a man In the treating room, ^ to how 
they used to doctor the protieller shafts and one thing and another. That Is a 
sworn statement. ,, . 

Chairman Walsh. What do you mean by “doctoring proimller shafts ? 

Mr. Williams. For Instance, you take a .shaft; It might have to be of a cer¬ 
tain degree of harOness—temper, we call it—and If It was that hard It would 
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be very dllllcult to machine; and the steel company, of course, could not ma¬ 
chine It In n very short time and would not make much money In machining 
It; that Is, would not save much money In doing It. So, of course, at night 
when this Inspector was at home they would stick It there In some—put It 
through a heating process which would make It softer, and allow them to 
niachlne It quicker, after the Inspector had passed It at a certain degree of 
leini)ernlure, or, rather, a certain degree of hardness. That Is what I mean by 
being “ doctored.” I will read an affidavit after while, and It will explain that. 

I want to say tliat wlien we furnislied Mr. llalney these statements, which 
have hwn suppressed by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Mr. Rainey 
wanted something further; but some of these men had been driven out of town, 
and some we did not want to ask them to sign anything or swear to anything, 
because tliey have large families, and to do so It was practically a starvation 
I)roposltion if we woidd get tliem to swear to statements. Rut they had thrown 
their hooks into me, and fliey couldn't do any more; so I was absolutely frank 
wltli what I knew, and gave tliem a list of witnesses to call; and the three 
statements which we added to tliose already in the Dei)artment of Commerce 
and Labor were snorn to. Now, I don't want to get away from this Kelly 
proposition for awhile. We are on the State police. If we would get into this 
detective-work proposition it might get us off of what I want to prove against 
tile Stale police. 

TIds is from Mr, Hugh Kell.v, chief of police. This is a statement which he 
furnished tlie tiovcrnment, and I want you to take particular notice to what 
Mr. Kell.v said. Ilteadlng:] 

“When tile C(uistahulary arrived here. February 20, within two blocks of 
the iioint wliere lliey got off the cars, witliout any notice to the burgess or 
chief of polict; of tlieir pri'sence in tlic town, hut in charge of the sheriff, about 
two blocks, as I say, from where tliey got off the cars—at Third and New 
Streets—one of tlie troopers jumped off Ids horse, cauglit a man by the throat, 
pulled Ids collar and tie off, without an.v reason, ns I have been told, and he 
turned Idm over as a prisoner to on(> of tlie iiolice otncers who had been doing 
niglit duty, and had him locked up in our station house. No charge has been 
preferred against this man tip to this date (Mar. 24). I kept this man until 
afternoon and released him on a cash bail of .$2.') to apptnir wlien wanted. 

“On their way down to the steel company’s ollice tliey assaulted a number 
of other peoiih* standing on the corners of the streets. In one instance, one 
of tlie local police olticers who witnessed tills assault protested against It, but 
he had no weight whatever; and lietween Third and Linden Streets, going to 
tlie office, they heat peotile standing peaceably on the street. Men were ar¬ 
rested, taken to the plant of tlie steel coniiiany, and tliere confined. They gave 
(hem a hearing on Monday. 

“ I was very indignant at the manner In which the sheriff handled the 
troopers, in view of the fact that tlie burgess, myself, and the chairman of the 
police committee and oiricials of tlie steel company were parties to the bringing 
of tlie constabulary here for the preservation of (he peace ami the protection 
of the steel company’s plant. Had tlie sheriff notitied our burgess and chief of 
police that the constabulary were here, and my claim is we sliould have been 
so notitied, tlie riot tliat occurriHl afterwards, I believe, never would have 
occurred.” 

I want you to get that. It says If they had been notified the riot never 
would have occurred. [Continues reading;] 

“ I claim that the sheriff and caiitaln of troopers should have notified our 
burgess that they were here on the ground ready to give whatever assistance 
was retiulred by the local authorities. The burgess was never notified officially 
that the troopers were on the ground by the sheriff. The sheriff took the men 
to the steel company’s plant, and makes his headquarters at the steel com¬ 
pany’s plant. He has never notified the chief of police that those men were 
here, nor consulted with him ns to what should be done. 

“They start out on our streets, beat down our people without any reason 
whatever, and they shot down an Innocent man—Joseph Szambo—who was not 
on the street, but who was In the Majestic Hotel, when one of the troopers rode 
up on the pavement at the hotel door and flretl two shots Into the barroom, 
shimting one man through the mouth, another (Szambo) through the head, who 
died that afternoon in the hospital. 

“ The name of the trooper who shot Szambo is said to be Moughan. Monghan 
has been delivered up to the office of the district attorney by Capt. Robinson. 
The district attorney has preferred a charge of manslaughter against Moughan 
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and he Is held In $5,000 bond to the next term of court, which will be held April 
It. From all the Information I Rather there was no warrant for this iminler. 
There was no disturbance of any klml at this hotel. No reason whatever for 
him to shoot Into this hotel. To an outsider It would apixuir that It was pre¬ 
meditated; the Mnje.stlc being the headquarters of the leaders that wer<> con¬ 
ducting the strike. There la no other known reason for It. While this may 
not be so. It looks so to me, and to many with whom I have talki-d. It Is one 
of the best hotels In the town and one of the most peaceable. The hart('n<ler 
might just as well have been kilhal ns this man Sr.ambo, as one of the sinds was 
directly over his head, about 6 Inches. 

“Deputy sheriffs, the number I do not know, appointed by the sheriff to pre¬ 
serve the peace of the borough against mol), riot, and \ioleni-e have las-n kept 
in the plant of the steel company. The troopers he sent out throngh the town, 
and whatever riot or troubles have o<rurre<l In our town since their arrival 
is due entirely to their high-handed and cowardly attacks upon innocent pt'ople. 

“We hud 18 special borough polici> nppolntisl as a result of tlie sliaki'. The 
borough authorities on the l.'ith of March released from duty all l)nt nlm' of 
these. There are nine specials on <lut,v now. 

“We can ix)int to the fact that notwithstanding tiie numbi'i- of citizens who 
have been cruelly beaten and others thrown into Jail, tlie citizens of our town 
have not committed an.v outrage on tlie Slate conslaiinlary. If they wm-e not a 
peaceful and law-abiding community there woidd lie some otlier tab's to li'll, 
q’roopers went into the hou.ses of people without warrant and searched tlie 
inmates; drove people from tlielr own doorstejis. Tliey beat an old man 
at least CO years old, and I believe he is older—a peaceable old fellow named 
.loseiih-.” 

He has the last name taken out of the report here. | Coni limes reading:] 

“ He was hauled before .Ju.stiee Itloom, The complaint of tlu> Iroojier was that 
the old man wa.s drunk and had made some sarcastic remark to him while on 
Ills horse. He struck him with his riot stii’k, knocked him down on the slias't, 
and left him in a very bad condition. The justice made the obi man jiay the 
costs of the case and assessed no tine. 

“This is only one of a dozen similar cases. Anolher case was called to tn.v 
attention by the brother of the man arrested. He came here and ininle com¬ 
plaint to me that his brother, while on the way to the station with his mother 
to take a train to New York, was struck down hy one of thi' trtHipers ami thrown 
into prison. His brother is in prison yet, so far as I know. 

“ I don’t know ns you care for a report of a conversation over the telephone, 
but after the constai)ular.v had been here several ibi.vs Mr. it. S. T'a.vlor, attorney 
for the steel company, calksl me up on the phone, wanting to know before what 
justice the prisoners arrested by the troopers would be triisl. I ansvv’ered Mr, 
Taylor that the constabulary bad made tlii'se arrests; oonlined these men In the 
plant of the steel company without notifying the burgess or myself; that I 

did not care a - what justice he Inul them brought before; that there 

were four justices in the town. About a minute afterwards Cajit. Kobln.son 
called me over the phone, introducing himsi'lf and asked why I felt so indignant 
about the arrests. I then called his attention to the high-handed manner In 
which his troopers beat down onr citizens without an.v just cause, ns J under¬ 
stood it. I callevl his attention to the arrest of a man at Third and New Stri-els 
that was assaulted by one of the trisipers without any reason, ns shown by 
the information given to me by people who were eyewitnesses. I asked Oai)t. 
Roblmson what were the powers of the troo|K'rs In regard to arrests. He 
answered. The same as any constable or police oirn er—the only difference being 
that their authority was State wide while the local rmllce and local constable 
was confined to your county or borough, that be was answerable to the sheriff. 

“ Only one arrest was made by borough nuthoritle.s, that of Hannan (lara- 
brandt, made on complaint of some of his neighbors, to the effect that he car¬ 
ried a revolver. He was reported ns having been shooting at targets nronnd 
in his yard and as having made remarkt that anyone trying to slop him from 
going to work would find out that he could take care of himself. The man 
was working. When arrested and searcheil, a loaded revolver was found. He 
was held to $500 ball to appear before the court (April 11) on a charge of carry¬ 
ing concealed weapons.” _ , „ , , 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t want to Interrupt you, but In line of our talk before 
the session, and the time being a little limltevl, I have thought jverhaps that the 
matter that you have prlntevl in detail might be submitted in our record, and 
taken up by the whole commission. 
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Mr. Wir.rjAMs. Yes. 

Ohairmun WAr.sH. Now, If you will touch upon what might be called the 
larger phases of your complaint, why, we will take every bit of that Into con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr. rt iu-tAMH. Well, I am practically through. 

Chairman Walsh. I know; but when you get to rending that way you run 
pa.st your time; and we have lieen on it now quite a little over the estimated 
time. If you could finish up brlelly, I want to ask you some question.?. 

Mr. Wti.uAMS. Yes; I can finish this In two minutes. I should Ju.st like to 
finish this, because it Is a very imiwrtant part and is Just a very brief statement 
that I.S included. This is what Kelly said, flnlsliiug up his statement. 

1 Heading:! 

“ I have been chief of police here idne years, but refuaeil to lie a candidate 
after March 14, partly on account of the manner of treatment accorded the 
burges-s and myself by the sherilt and the constabulary.” 

Now, here is a sliort .statement by Michael Lynch, chief of police: “ Clilef 
Lynch stated that he had Iteen chief only since March l.l, 1910; that on the 
liith of March 9 of the 18 special iiolicemeu had l)lieeii relieved of duty: that 
tiie force now consists of tiie ciiief, nine regular and nine siaslal olHcers. 

“Chief Lynch was present tliroughout tiie Intertlew with ex-Chlef Hugli 
Kelly. Wlien asked if he hatl any report to make us to wliat liad happened 
since March 1.1. (!hlef Lynch said: 

“March 22 two troopers, names unknown, at Fourtli Street and LImlen. rode 

up to and one of them struck Peter- with a riot stick and knocked him 

down; tliey rode tlieir horses onto him, and then tiiese two troopers rode off 
and let the man lay tliere. Afterwards two otlier troopers rode iu> and picked 
Martin up and carried him to the office of Ur. l,eibert and had his wounds 
drcBsetl. and then let him go home. I sent a patrolman up there to look after 
Martin. He found him in a dazed condition: the doctor said the worst hurt 
was over his eye and looked like the print of a horse's slioe.” 

It says there, print of the horse’s shoe. The man hail run on him. 

“On Tuesday evening, March 22. the men out on strike were walking 
on the sidewalk up near the company’s offices, l)ut on tiie opi>oslte side of tiie 
si re<*l — 

I want to read this to show the way they got in amongst our men and started 
the trouiile themBel^es— 

“at the time the trooiters rode out of tiie company’s yards onto tiie street. 
There were trooiiers dressed in plain clothes walking in this paradi>—or 
whatever It could be called—walking with and among tliese men on the side¬ 
walk. As near as I can Hud out it was one of these plain-clothes men w'ho called 
out ‘ scab ’ to the troppers as they rode out on the street, altliough it is claimed 
that a foreigner cidled ‘ scab.’ Anyway, the plain-clothes man struck a man 
wltlt his Idackjack and troo|H‘rs roile inlo tiie crowd and arrested tliree men. 
Business men were ordered off their own doorsteps. Troopers risle for Iialf a 
Itlock on the sidewalks swinging their clulis and ordering people off their own 
distrsteps. They followt-d one young fellow into a store. Citizens told me tliat 
he hud done nothing; that lie ran into tiie store to get out of the way of tiie 
troopers. A trooper got off his horse, followed him into tiie store and arrested 
him.” 

I have got n photograph of tliat. Tlds practically concludes wlint I have to 
say: tliat is, in regard to the direct action of tiie State istllce. 

Cliairinun Walsh. Were you liere yesterday, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams. I was part of tiie time. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear the testimony on lioth sides with reference 
to the attempt, through the business men of tiie city and tiie chamber of com¬ 
merce, to create tiie public sentiment and the denial of that fact? You heard 
that issue discusseil here, did you? 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Yes. 

Chalrranu Walsh. What was the situation in regard to that at Bethlehem? 
Wliat part did the citizens and business men generally take In the matter? 

Mr. Williams. Well, for tiie fii-st two montlis—I will say up until about the 
Ist of April—we had the business men with us. 

Chairman Walsh. Until the 1st of April? 

Mr. WiixiAMS. Yes: nlsmt that time. I can verify that. I will say about 
tlie Ist of AprlL Mr. Schwab called the business men into his office, and he was 
wild. Wo had got ids gout by sending statements around the country to differ¬ 
ent architects and different firms that bought material, telling them it would be 
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advlBaUe for them to get their work, nnd we told them Iiow their work w«is 
being done: and he got eonsldernbly up In the air b«-aii‘-e he eould not bivnk 
the strllte. And he called the bu^lnesa u>eu in and gave them to uiulerstuiid 
that be would move his plant out of South Bethlehem If they did not eome 
ncToss and line up with him. 

They apiwlnted a eominllUa>. They had arranged a nnvtliig there at the 
cliamher of commerce the next idght, and they ap|x)iiited a committee of Inisi- 
ne«* men to come down to Washington and get t'oiigressumn raliiKT. who rcjire- 
sented our district, to come to this meeting anil di‘li\or a sjieei h. We found out 
that this committee ha«l arrnngeii to meet Congressman rainier at luilf isisl T 
in the evening, anil we immediately got In toiKli with ilie Congrp'snmn and 
asktxl him not to m(*et tlie committee unil our eoininiliec came down. And I 
was one of the committi'e tliat came here, and we met in ilie ollii-e of <'oiiai e.-.s- 
inan Palmer,rthe conunittee of business men from Soutli Betlileliem, niMl (tiey 
jdeaded the cause of the eoiniamy to Congi'essmaii Palmer, and we idisnled tlie 
cau.se of the meu, and Congressman PalmiT refused to attend lliiil nnshinu;. and 
lie did not go up. 

They held the meeting and talked resoluilons, denouncing tlie retiiVKeniiiiues 
of organlzeil labor and calling for ilielr dismissal from the Io\mi. all ai Ilie 
I'eynest of Mr. Scliwnb, wlio was liierc and made a sliorl spiss li. 

I liave a copy of tiie resolution heie wllli me and tlie names of ilie iiien wlm 
signed It. Aiid from that time on we had to fight tlie hnsliicss iiieii as hard as 
\\e luid to fight Schwab. 

Our men were onlered out of tlie steel ooinpany's Imnses; tliey tried to order 
lliem out on five days’ notice, and iie got an oinutoii from our iitloine.i to 
pay no attention to the company's tlircats, or IdnlTs: no tenant can lie put oni 
of a house in less tJmn 55 days. They giivi- us an ojilnion on tin* law. and iliat 
was passed among the strikers so they •wonid not lie wansi out of llieir houses. 
But file business men refused meu credit who laid dcnlt willi lliem for .'inrs, 
and they made tlie struggle to obliiiii sonietliing to eat iiini to olitiini an 
existence so much more keen. We isnilil not feed nil Ilie men; we liad D.iMSt 
out at one time. We weiv not orgaiii/,eil. iind in I lie w Imle si lake of iol ila.i s w»* 
got only $6,700, wldcli was not isiimi to one dollar a inoatli a man, and we 
kiiit the strike on for lO-l days liefore it was finall.y calhsi off. 

Coniini.ssioner Wkin.stock. Wliat was the end of Ilie slrike? 

Mr. Williams. The ISth of May. 

Oomtnissioiier Wktnbtock. I mean, Iiow did it end? 

Mr. Williams. The strike was caileil off by a coniudttiH» of nine; It was 
lalled off when the chiilrnmii of tlie strikers, aijself. was in W ii'hliigOia, and 
tlie representative of tiie American poderation of Lalair was walli me. W e 
were In Mr. Neill's olTiee fighting for arbitration for tlie men, and tlie compiiny 
went to the cominiti<»e ami told tliem--proinised them tiieir .1olis Inn li il the,v 
would aiU the strike off, ami tliey did. and they gave them Ilieir .lolis liin k 
for a few days and tlieii tired tlieni, and that was ,|iist what tliey ileserved. 

Commisslouer Wei.xbtim'k. How nmny were taken liack? 

Mr. Williams. Just wliocver tlie chiiiiimiii.v wi-lied. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many were tliere? 

Mr. Williams. There were .500 inea discidniinated against. No ninn tliiit 
hail taken an aedive part in tiie striki* was taken liack. willi tiie exrepiion of 
four men that had Issued suits against four of tlie Slate iKilioe for faulty iirrost. 
ami Just about the time tlie case was to come up in the court nt Kaspiii one 
of lliese men came to our attorney and said, “ I Iiave Iiism offis’isl my jolt liack 
In tiie steel works if 1 droji this case against tlie State polh-e; wliat would 
vou <lo about it?” Our attorney suhi, “ Suit yourself, you Imve to support your 
family aud If the case goes like the case of the troojier. you would not get 
anything.” 

Chairman Walsh. How did that case go? . . , , 

Mr. Williams. Tliey would not let our attorney liave aiiytliiiig to do with 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Wliat was tlie result of the trial’’ 

Mr. Williams. He was aequlttivl. iMsmise tliey could not iileiitlfy lilm. 

Chairman Walsh. How are Juries clioseii? . 

Mr. Williams. We have Jury commissioners, and they take tlie nameii or 
citizens and put them In a large wlieel. 

Chairman Walsh. How many are put in tlie wiieid? 

Mr. Williams. Tliat I do not know, but lliey are taken from nil tlie memhers 
of tlie community. But when they come to select a Jur.v It is like «‘very olher^ 
place; they are very careful to get n Jury not unfavorable to tliem.- 
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Chairmnn Walsh. But If a sufficient number of names are put In the wheel 
how could they get a favorable Jury? 

Mr. Williams If a man’s name was pulled out who was a member of organ¬ 
ized labor they would disqualify him because of the fact that he was biased. 

Oliulrman Walsu. Was there any complaint made about the personnel of 
this Jury? 

Mr. Williams. I do not know; at that time I was moving from town to town, 
looking for a Job. I suggest you take the Incidents of that trial up with Mr. 
Oyiiher, who will he here. 

Chairmnn Walsh. You say part of the objection was to working on Sundays? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the church people take part In that and undertake 
to straighten It out In some way, or did they take any action on It? 

Mr. Wii.LiAMS Yes; about the second or third Sunday several priests In the 
town and a couple of ministers notitled the men to go back to work, and there 
Is a statement from the chairmnn re|>resenting the American Federation of 
Labor there. In which he condemned the clergy In very harsh tones for stand¬ 
ing for and lining up with the steel company, and he addres.sed the statement to 
Mr. Charles Speizy. 

Chairman Walsh. On that particular point I was trying to Inquire—on the 
point of working on Sunday, outside of the general proposition. 

Mr. Williams. That Is what I want to lead up to. When wo assailed Ihe 
ministers for not taking the part of the men, because these men had been 
forced (o work on Sunday, some of them got busy. A committee of mlidsters— 
rrote.stant iidnisters—came to us and they said they had been to Mr. Schwab. 
They said Mr. Schwab was an awful man. Of course, I sahl, “If you think we 
are going to subnut to Mr. Schwab, or surrender to Air. Sclnvab because he Is 
an awful man, you arc going to get fooled.” And I, of course, went for the 
ndidslers, because I believed it was their solemn duty to protect the man who 
was trying to evade Sunday work. The Rev. Father Fretz, of the German 
Catholic Church, came to one of our meetings, and he said ho knew It wa.s a 
human slaughterhouse. And, of course, he went after the steel company very 
harshly. We heard that Mr. Schwab sent for him and said to the Rev. 
Fniher Fretz, who was at that time president of the Catholic society In that 
valley which fights socialism—the socialistic movement very keenly—he said 
to Fretz, “ Do you know that is a Socialist strike up there and this man Simon 
Is a Hungarian Socialist and that others are Socialists?” And the Father 
said, " No.” Schwab said, “ They are, and you have been helping this Socialist 
movement.” 

This statement was given to mo by a reporter who got it from the company, 
nnd the only thing I can verify it by is what Father Fretz says. He said to 
me. “ What shall I do?” I said, “ Keep your moufli shut and let them alone.” 
But he came back again and wanted to make anotlier statement before the 
men; he came to me ns chairman nnd told me what he was going to do, nnd I 
said to him, “ We have ont tiiere Bepulilicnns, IXunocrnts, and Socialists; nnd 
we have Catholics and Protestants' nnd some men that do not go to church at 
all; and w'e are trying to weld tlumi Into one labor union generally; so don’t 
go out there and try to divide them along political or religious lines ”; but he 
went out, tind we gave him permission to speak, nnd all he did was to slam 
the Socialist movement. As quick ns he got done I, as chalrmnti, had to smooth 
It over by trying to defend the Socialist movement, nnd he took his coat and 
went out. 

Rut 1 will say this for him, that while the other Catholic churches had col¬ 
lected the men’s church dues through the stwl company’s office, he never did. 
It was a common practice, if you were a memlier of a Catliolic church there 
and gave a dollar to the church, they gave, you did not give; It was taken off 
your pay; ^f you only worked a day It was taken off, and the steel company 
paid the clerks. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any other deductions taken from the pay 
roll. like hospital dues, or for dues for labor unions? 

Jlr. Williams. Not for a labor union, but for their own steel company relief. 
1 don’t know of anything else. 

Chairman Walsh. Were orders given to do this, or was It on the same plan 
ns what is called the check-off system? 

Mr. Williams. Y’es, sir; I believed so. I believe It Is the same as used In the 
mining districts, where they have to check off dues. It was not compulsory on 
the part of the men, but you know how it Is, If a priest or a preacher comes and 
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say, we will take this off your pay at the end of the uioiith, that is tlie way It 
la workeii. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, KettliiR back to the ministers- 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; aloiiR about llie middle of April the ministers' asso- 
elatlnn of South Bethlehem Issued a publie statement, In whieh they said that 
a committee from the Department of Comineree and Labor had come to them 
and asked them for information about Suuday work, and In that piddle state¬ 
ment they said this, that before they gave them any statement they went and 
saw the honorable president of the Bethlehem Steel t'o„ and hi' assured them 
It was only necessary work accomplished on Sunday, and It was (|ulle a lengthy 
statement and ended up like this, that they believed that we should work In 
harmony with the business Interests and ottleers of the steel eoinpany In order 
that business might prevail. I have a copy of that, If yon wish it. 

Chairman Walsh. How freipiently was this Sunday work done up to the 
time of the strike; how many Sundays did tlu'y work? 

Mr. Williams. In tlie nel.ghhorhood <d' 2.5 or .‘lO per eent worked e\er,v Sun¬ 
day. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long a period of tiini'? 

Mr. Williams. All the time. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Extending hack for what period, a ,vear? 

Mr. Williams. As long us they have heen there. It ran .ahont d.'t per eent. 

Chairman Walsh. After the strike, did tliey ipiit working on Sundays? 

Mr. Williams. Oh, no, sir; they are working eveiy Sunday ; and if tlii'y don't 
work on Sunday to make shells to kill off tlie (Jernians, tliey can't work there. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any [irotest against working on Sunday? 

Mr. Williams. Individual iirotests; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ha\e to bring this ilown to a close, Mr. Williams. 
Now. you have passed a very siwere critici.sni on the Stale police, are jon like¬ 
wise opposed to the State militia? 

Jlr. WiLLT.VMs. I am not. I .lust want to show jon wliat our Stale federation 
of lalior did last year in a resolution. I liave lids witli me. 

Cliairman Walsh. Hus the State federation pnldlely taken ollleial aellon 
aliout the State police? 

Mr. Wii.LiAsrs. Yes, sir; this resolution was introdiieed last year- 

Cliairman Walsh. Is Unit what you are going to read now? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; this was jiasseil olHelally In onr Stale federation 
convention last .year. Itesolutioii No. 1, inirodneed liy It. W, Tillol.son, rejire- 
senlliig the metal polishers- 

Chairman Walsh (interriiptingl. Is it very long? If it is, Just gl\e tlie 
gist of It, 

Mr. Wn.LlAMS. No, it Is not long,’and I would like to read it, lieeini.se 1 took 
tlie floor against it and opposed it. and a siilistitiite was finally pa.ssed. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Wliy not read tiie suhslltnfe? 

Chairman Wal,sh. I think we will get a better understanding If you will 
state the substance of the resolution planned, then the siihstilnle. all together. 

Mr. Williams. Tills one goes into tlie question elahorately with tlie militia, 
constabulary, and national organizations of the Army and Navy; lliat Hiey an* 
used by one side of the working class to shoot dew n tlie other, and tliey eondenin 
the whole business. It was an allaek on our Itegiilar Army. Wi* took the slaiid 
dllTerently; it was riglit at that time tliat out in Colorailo tliey were sliootlng 
the women and children down, and we were heginning to realize we liad to 
meet force with force, and It was a question In our minds whether we would 
not send our members of the lalior unions Into tlie mini la of reinisylvaiila, so 
so when the State constabulary sbot down our men that we would he armed to 
protei't our homes, which la gunraiitiH'd us under tin* Constitution of the I'nlted 
States and the constitution of I’ennsylvania. The Constitution of tin? 111111**11 
States Is here, also the coiistitiillon of the State of IViinsylvanla, and st>ctloii 1 
of article 1 Is the se<*tlon I refer to. Tlie question in our minds was how to g(*t 
these arms, and get them legally, when we were put up against ti war, to tight. 
1 'lils was offered as a substitute. . 

Chalrnian Wamh. Now, In case both of them were nbolishcsl, Mr. \\ llllams, 
would you have any effective force to maintain law and order In fin* State t 

Mr. W 114 .IAM 8 . We provided for that with this resolution—resolution No. 4. 
I have thrw here; this Is one of them, and It will answer your question. It Is 
Introduced by Thomas Kennedy, representing the ITnlteil Mini* Workers: 

I might state there was another resolution passed that the px*H*utiv(: e<iuncll 
invost^ate the matter of forming semimilitary organizations within the lalior 
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unions. Did you cot that? That is, that the executive council of the State 
Federation of Labor were Instructed to Investigate the forming of a seml- 
nillltury organization for the purt)ose of protecting ourselves at a time when the 
State constabulary came In, and the executive council will report on that at the 
convention hehl next week. We are not going to see our people shot down by 
these ottlclal strikebreakers and remain helpless. We want imace, but If It 
comes to lighting, we wont go against a machine gun with a brick. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t exactly get your meaning. 

Mr. VViu.iAMS. Wind I mean Is this: When the time comes that we find out 
that the Slate only exists for us theoretically and hyitocrltlcally—in the Itethle- 
hem Steel Works, In 1909, out of 9,000 working, 927 had been killed or Injured 
In 1909. In 1910 the United States Stwl Corporation reports show that 24G 
out of 1,000 were Injured In the plant In one year, and in one mill 500 men out 
of 1,000 were injured In that plant. Now, men that are forced to work tinder 
conditions like that some time are going to revolt. We try every peaceable 
means we can to remedy tlte.se conditions, and certainly it we are forcetl to the 
point where we must tight, nobody Is to blame. If that man that has had bis 
leg broke or his father lats hud his hack broke In the steel ndll and he Is forced 
Into a state of mililarlsin. he Is not to blame; It is not his fault; It is the man 
who sits in New York and allows women ami children to be burned; It Is hW 
fault. We whose auc-estors fought in the Civil War, and some of us have an¬ 
cestors who fought in the Itevolationary War, it is not the spirit of anarchy 
that wants us to edui'ute our children; but It is the same si>Irlt that forced the 
men In 1776 to struggle for liberty, and if we light for it and get it, we will 
make history to teach our children that .Tohn I). Itockefeller and those men 
were oppressive, and the men that led the move to throw them off were patriots. 
We will teach them ju.st that, as our loreful hers were the men that threw off 
the yoke of England In 1776 were patriots. If we are beaten, we will bo put 
down as rebels, and for that reason we are going to connect cslucatlon and intel¬ 
ligence with the .struggle and be prepared when It come.s. I believe In ixditical 
action, baekcsl up by an economic organization. Politienl action without the 
bucking of an economic organization don't amount to that. Two years ago we 
gol an act, although the railroails running 7.'> cars where they used to run 30, 
we have a law which comix'ls them to put on an extra man on over 29—— 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t want to bring that subj(>ct in, and I fc'el that my 
(piestion has been fully answered. 

Commissioner Welnstock wlsbes to ask you .some qin'stions. 

Coinnds,sloner Wkinstock. You W('re ((anparing, Mr. Williams, the present 
Industrial situation, and you are Justifying the strikers in a labor trouble for 
arming them.selvos by calling attention to the American Revolution? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are the cases parallel? Is It not a fa< t that at 
the time of the .\merlcan Revolution the cry was “taxation wllhout repre¬ 
sentation ’’? 

Mr. Williams. Yea, air. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is it not a fact that to-day you and I and the rest 
of us have representation? Is it not a fact that you and I can elect to our 
legislative bodies the men who represent our Ideas? Doesn’t organized labor 
have In our legislative halls their representatives who can voice their senti¬ 
ments and do what tliey can do to secure such legislation as the workers 
desire? In the face of that, with the ballot in the hands of the workers, and 
the workers In the majority in every State In the Union, what justification Is 
there to talk as you talk about arming the men ami defying the law? 

Mr. Williams. This justification; Only a small pt'r cent of the male popu¬ 
lation of the Uniled States tiavi* a right to vote. None of the women have it In 
our State. In a few States the women have the right of ballot, and female labor 
and child labor Is fast taking the place of male labor. Over In New York City, 
where there Is something like 160.000 to 175,000 population In one congres¬ 
sional district, that only voted about 15,000 men and electeil Meyer London, a 
Socialist Congressman. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is It or not a fact that wage earners In Pennsyl- 
vunla. In common with the rest of the States, are largely In the majority? 

Mr. WIL1.IAM8. Yes, sir; the wageworkers, but not the voter-s. 

Comramlssloner Wkinstock. The wage earners are In the majority of voters, 
are they not? 

Mr. WILLLAM8. Yes, sir; tlie wage earners. 
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Commissioner M'eikstock. Lei me iinike it deer. If you eoulil itike un 
analysis of the voters of Pennsyivnnta, Is It not h fio't that'a majority of tlieni 
are wajte earners, or those tliat syinpatliize wifli wayo earners? 

Mr. Williams. The majority of tliem, we will suj, work for waaes, Ihhiiiiso 
they are ail in some line of imlustrj-. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. Now. tlie majority rules, Uts'-sn't it, in I*enns.tl- 
vania ttie same ns in every otlier State in tlie union? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Cominkssloner Weinstock. If tlie majority of tiiese wase earners wanted llu* 
women to vote, ean not tliey by tlielr ballot give lliem lln> rlglit by voting for 
woman suffrage? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; but the women tliat want to vot(> won’t get it unlil 
ilie men say tliey ean liave it. It is the ones lhat don't gel It that are enhiied 
to it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All right. If the majority of the wage earners 
of the State of Penns.ylvania believe it is to the econoniie and iiolltieal Interest 
to have the women vote, they ean have them vote? I'he power Is ab.solntidy 
within their own political hands? What need they to rise up in arms against 
the authorities? 


Mr. Williams. Yhmr actions are judgial by the conditions you are forccil to 
submit to. It is all very well for tlie manufacturer who has beini getting a 
large amount of the wealth that has been produceil to say protect my |iropcrly. 
Tills la only a proof of the doctrine of ecmiianic determination. The way 
lie gets his living determines his attitude* ami action. If he was bound by 
the present system of production and distribniion you are satislled with, lint 
when It makes one Star of Hethlcliem. like we have Charles Schwab. Ihcn I 
say the system ought to be eliaiiged. 

Conimi.sslouer Weinstock. How many men work at Itetlileheni? 

Mr. Williams. Nine tbousaml. 

Commi.ssloner Weinsiock. Tliere were 9,000 men against one Scliwab? 

Mr. Williams. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Nine thousand possildi' votes against one vol<‘? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. sir; and we beat his man for Congress. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What greater jiower can you |)ut Into the hands 
of the worker than the ballot? 

Mr. Williams. I will show you how it works now. He had a candidate. .1. 
Davis, and we defeated Iiim, but wlien .fudge Scott dn-d lln* Uepubllcan gov(‘rnor 
made this fellow judge in our county tliat we had defeiitisl. 

Comnikssioner Wein.stock. Very well, if lhat did not suii tlie wisiu's of ilie 
workers at the next election tliey could show Iheir displeasure? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. sir; and w'e will do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you liiive all tlie renimly ilmt any rensoiialde 
man could a.sk for wlien It is placed in your own hands? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; but there is tlie stump. Tlie railroad unions In onr 
.State last year, or two years ago, I guess it was last year, worked for certain 
men for, the legislature, believing lliey stood for onr Interests, and wlien they 
got them there you don’t set* the nioiie.v pii.ss, Imt the.v pass corrupt lt*glslatli*ii 
against the w’orkers that sent them Ihert*. Tlu*y serve I he Interests of th<*se 
men who live off of the toil of the working man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are all workers brlla* lakers? 

Mr. Williams. I diiin’t say tliat. , .. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then it Is tlie duty of the ttt.rkcrs that have the 
power in their community to elect representutlvi*s tliat are proof against brllie 


tfllciriir? 

Mr. Wn,LiAM8. How are you going to get the proof? We have li(H*n tliliiking 
of that for a long time until flnully we have a eertaiii niiiiilier of them in our 
political labor organizations. , , , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tben you can t blame anybody else. 

Mr. Williams. We have never had a working class party in cmitro In any 
State or In control In the United Stat.*s. We have parth^ " r’« IT r e' sr^nle 
one set, and they do something that the other side . oesn t 
tlirow them out, and we get anolher buncli in, and they will 
and pass something that they don’t like, and there is “b ’ 

there are changes going on all the time the lasiplo are g(*ltlng the "*['f 
the time with the high cost of living and wages dropping down 
tlou of automatic and semiautomatic macliluery by the manufacturer Is proving 
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sometliliif? that will make a chanue in the methods of production and distribu¬ 
tion of our commodities. 

(loiiinilssloner Wkinstock. You are drifting away from my question. What- 
Justification Is there for you to Incite men to arms, for you to Incite men to go 
against your own government when you and the rest of your fellow workers 
have th(> f)ower absolutely In your hands by the ballot? 

Mr. Wji.r,iAM8. The Justification of carrying on peaceful strikes, of having 
<()ritrol of the situation, and the State sending In a bunch of men that spill our 
llfe-bl<M)d out In the street. The State don’t exist for us only theoretically and 
hypocritically. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, because the men that you have elected to 
olllco have not carrhsi out what you believe Is the proper course for them to 
pursue, you propose to start an open rebellion? 

Mr. Wiu.iAifs. No; I dliln't say that; I said In defense of our homes at gny 
time that It moans annihilation or fight. I am known In my own town as a man 
that Is one of the yellowlst, a fellow that don’t go out and want to fight, you 
can lake this book at your convenience and go thro;igh here and see where on 
•'very pag<! I advocated peace, but I want to t('ll you that when men have to 
s\ibndt to cc'rtahi conditions. It Is a study of psychology. You can sit In your 
olllce and phlbxsophlze on the conditions of the working class. When I was a 
young fellow T stood at a mine where fiO had been killed, and heard the women 
moaning and crying. Somclusly else read that In the newspariers and didn’t 
sympathize with the poor women and children like I did. If that mine owner 
was satisfied with less profit, wi> would have had .fit) more fathers and brothers, 
but in order to make profit ho took those fellows’ lives. That Is why the men 
get that Idea. It Is not profit wllh us. It Is life and death. We want peace, 
and the manufacturer brings In the State police and says, you will submit or 
we will starve you, or you will be clubbed and shot. It is the .si>irit of your 
forefathers that makes you light. I want to tell you now, force to-day Is the 
most respected thing then" la In this world. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are an advocate of force, are you? 

Mr. Wii.i.iAMS. No, no; I am not an advocati" of force. I am against mili¬ 
tarism, but what have you got going on in Eiirois"? And to-day the TTnltetl 
States fJovernmcnt Insists on furnishing shells to blow the Cermans to pieces. 

Commissioner Weiiv.stock. Are we to understand from the expressions you 
have given here that you are giving expression to your own views or those of 
your fellow workers? 

Mr. Wtr,in.Ma. No; they are my Individual views which have come to me 
from close study of the labor movement; but I know they are hold by the most 
consi'rvatlve memb("rs of labor organizations In our Slate and ns a result of 
what the Stale isilice have been doing to the men who try to be peaceable. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I Just want to ask you, to see whether I understood 
your repl.v to the basis of all Mr. Welnstock’s ipiestions; Do you believe that 
the voting nageworkers of Pennsylvania—and It Is the greatest Industrial 
State proiiorlloually In llu" fnion—that the wageworkers have a majority in 
the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WiT.i.iAMS. Well, they have not got a majority of the working class. 

('’ommlssioner I.ennon. Oh, of all the pr'ople in the Slate. 

Mr. Wir.i.TAMS. No, no; not the voter. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Do the voters that w'ork for wages constitute a ma¬ 
jority in the State of Penn.sylvania, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiu.iAiis. Not the voters; no; not hy far. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Have they a majority in the Cnitisl States? 

Mr. fiV iLLiAits. I don’t believe so. W’hy, pretty near half the people In Penn¬ 
sylvania are foreigners or of foreign descent—or moat one-half—according to 
the last document Issueil. They have no vote, and those that have no vote are 
the ones that have to work under the worst condltion.s. Those are the 121- 
cents-an-hour men. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. (larret.son has a question he would like to ask you. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Now, you made the statement that your view was 
that the man should arm himself for the purpose of protecting himself against 
the Invasion of his own home? 

. Mr. Vt'ir,r,iAMS. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OARRE'rsoN. What Is the difference morally between the man 
proUH'tIng his owi> home with arms and a corporation hiring a body of thugs 
to protect Its property—legal rights? 
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Mr. WltUAMB. Well, I should say a man has more right to proteet his liome 
than a corporation has to protect Its property. 

Commissioner Garbetson. He would have at least as much, anyway, 
wouldn’t he? 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. To risk his own skin Instead of hiring skin? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. sir; I want to say In regard to that staienient made liy 
Keppler, I had occasion to go to one .1u«tU'e's office with a man who was ar- 
restwl and was quite severely called to account fi>r that statement by Sergt. 
.Smith, I think the name was; and I askcil him then, "Hate you got a 
right to come into iny house without a warrant and arrest me.” and he .su.vs, 
"No.” I says, that Is the reason we made that statement. You get a warrant 
and you can arrest any of us. Hut we did not want anybody coming in there 
nights without a warrant and taking us. 

, Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. That mailer that you lane 
there, that I Interrupted you In reading, if you will Just suhniil that we will 
consider it with the balance. 

Mr. Williams. What matter do you mean? 

Chairman WAi.sit. You had some material- a re)iorl made, In which Ihe 
testimony of Mr. Kelly aiipeared, or from which the testimony of Mr. Kelly 
was read—the chk t of [lollce? 

Mr. Williams, ''es, .sir. 

tihairnian Wai.s.i And .ton had some other doeiiments ymi said you wauled 
to offer In evidence? 

Mr. Williams. That is on defective work anil one thing another? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner I.knno.v. Have .\ou a eoiiy of the report made by Ihe Kederal 
Council of (.lliurches? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Commissioner Lkn'no.n. M'lll you tile that with the eomml.ssion? 

Mr. Williams. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give ns tlie .siihstanee of what thv'.v say about 
Sunday work? 

Mr. Williams. It begins and .gives you a tabulation of how many men 
worked on Sundn.v--the iiercentage that work on Sunday, anti- 

Cliairman W.alsii (interrupting). Hid they itike a |Hisitlon against II or 
make aii.v request to the compaiiy or the men not to ilo it, or what did they do? 

Mr. Wii.Li.vMS. I\*hy, the suggeslion is maile by Ihe mlnlstvu's to liie—-they 
made a suggestion to the ministers- 

Chairman Walsh. The part I want to g(*t at Is that would seem to he a 
strict conflict now between economics and the moral law. What did they do? 
Hid they tell the men, “ Don't work on Sunday; It Is against divine law? " Hr 
what did they say? 

Mr. Williams. Well, they siiggesteil certain reoommenilalIons. They go on 
to try to ilefend the ministers tirst; hat they make the same riwommiuida- 
tions-- 

Chalrmun Walsh. Well, just submit it. I guess it is a little too long to 
read. 

Mr. Wh.liams. Oh, It is a long itroiiosltlon to read. Do you want these 
photographs? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. lA>nve those photographs. I iimlerstood all these 
documents were submitted here, including this scrapbook that you offered. 

Mr. Williams. 1 would like to get this all back again, after you are through 
with them. 

Chairman Walsh. All right; just put that In the record here, that you can 
have all of It after temporary use. There was one question I omitted to ask 
you. You say that this trooiier was tried and acquitteil. Now, was the trooiier 
that assaulted Mr. Gallagher tried? 

Mr. Williams. No; I don’t believe so. I don’t believe he was ever brought 
to trial. 

Clialnnan Walsh. Well, was any effort made to prosecute him, that you 
know of? 

Mr. Williams. Why, in one of my newspaper accounts there It said a 
warrant had been Issued for him; but I don’t believe It was ever servetl. I tell 
you it was impossible—we used to think we had it on them, and we would 
recognize the man and would do something- 

SSSlfl”—S. Doc, 415,64-1—vol 11-57 
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('Unli’uimi Wai.sii. Well, so fur us you are concerned, you did not? 

Mr. Wii,i,iAMB. No. They would chimge the numbers on the men, and the 
numbers they hud would not corrcsimud with the features of the men, uud then 
you could not ftef after them. 

Chairman Waisii. MaJ. (Uoome. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. E. B. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. J. E. B. OuNNi.NGHAM (arising from the audience and addressing the 
eommlsslon). Mr. Charlman and Members of the Commission, I desire to 
present and file at this stage of the proceedings, with your honorable body, my 
crcslentlals us spet'lal deputy attorney general representing the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and to have my appearance noted as appearing for the Com- 
imaiwealth. And I am dlrtK.-te<l, Mr. Chairmen and Meml)ers of this Commission, 
by the governor and by the attorney general of Pennsylvania to say to you 
that although they naturally have some question as to the power of this 
commission, or of any similar comudsslon, to compel the attendance and te.sti- 
mony of ofilcers of the executive department of a State, at the same time 
they are too proud of the character of the State iK)llce of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and of the fact that In every Instance of Industrial disturbance 
the Commonwealth and Its otflccrs have endeavoretl to maintain, and we think 
have succeeded In maintaining, a position of strictest neutrality, and becau.se 
we want to assist you In every way In the iHirformunce of your duty, they have 
directed the sui)erlntendent of the department of State police and the special 
deputy attorney general to come here and give you every fact within their 
knowledge, and If you want it, a certllled copy of every rec-ord within their 
posa(»sslon. 

Now, at the same time, Mr. Chairman, In order that this action on the 
part of our State authorities may not be treated as a precedent, I desire 
merely to file with the stenographer a formal protest with reference to the 
Jurisdiction of the commission to compel the.se things In order that the record 
may protect us from ever being use<l as a precedent In case we should at some 
future time refuse to obey subpoenas by congressional committees. 

With your permission, then, I will just submit these for the record and ask 
you to proceed with your Investigation as you may wish. 

Chairman Wacsh, Very good: and we also appreciate the courtesy of the 
governor and of the State government and of yourself In attendance here. 

Mr. Cunningham. We are very anxious to give you any facts within our 
knowlerlge. 

(For documents submltled by witness sw Cunningham Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2 
at end of this subject.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. S. C. lONQ. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, I have been requested by the commission to read 
publicly Into tin- re<’or(i a communication from Mr. S. C. Long, general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., addresseil to the chairman of this commission 
(reading) : 

“Dear Sir: Referring to the statement made to-day before your body by 
Mr. W, H. Pierce, that Jlr. .T. C. Johnson, superintendent of telegraph of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad bad paid $3(K) to certain men connected with the train 
organizations of the Pennsylvania Railroad, we desire to submit the following 
so there shall be no misunderstanding In this matter: 

" When the strike was called at Pittsburgh In May, 1911, the company was 
fearful that some of the members of the transportation brotherhood might 
join the strikers. Accordingly the general chairman of each of the four 
brotherhoods, Messrs. A. I. Kaufman, general chairman of the B. L. F. & E.; 
William Park, general chairman of the B. of L. E.; .John B. Hendricks, general 
chairman of the <1. R. C.; and E. V. Kapp, general chairman of the B. of R. T., 
were requested by the general manager to go to Pittsburgh and see that the 
members of their brotherhoods lived up to the agreements they had with the 
company and remained at work, with the distinct understanding that they 
should not be asked to do any work other than that they always had performed 
In the positions they held. 

“These men did this, and their efforts were successful In preventing any 
of the members of their organizations from leaving the service of the railroad 
company. After the strike was over, as each of these general chairman had 
occasion to come to the ofllce of Mr. .Johnson, who was chairman of the labor 
board. In the performance of their duties as general chairman, he thanked 
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them for the very efficient services they had renUertnl Ihe company, and (he 
organizations, and told them that the company desired to show some appre<'ln- 
tlon of their work, and accordingly they were each given $300, which they were 
told could be used toward defraying their expenses or any other purjtose that 
they might choose. Nothing was asked of these men In return. What was done 
was entirely In keeping with the action of the company toward a large number 
of other employees, as set forth on page 14 of the History of Labor Troubles 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, a copy of which lias been filed witb your 
commission. 

" Yours, very truly, •• S. O. I.oNn, 

“ Oencral Mimani r, Rnihuad Co." 

TESTIMONT OF MAJ. JOHN C. QEOOME. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you jilease state ,\our mime? 

Maj. Gboome. John C. Groome. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with the IVnnsylvanla Stale I’olbe? 
If .so, what Is your position? 

Maj. Groome. Superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any profession or business aside from tliat? 

Maj. Groome. Member of the firm of Groome & Co., Importers and wine 
merchants. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you taken any Interest in tliat firm for tlie last 
four or five years? 

Maj. Groome. I have been unable to take any aetiie Interest In the firm on 
account of police duty. 

Clialrmnn Wai.sh. Is that a corporation or a partnership? 

Maj. Groome. A partnership. 

Chairman Walsh. Eugagi'd in mercantile business? 

Maj. Groome. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And not manufacturers? 

Maj. Groome. Not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are a member of the organization? 

Maj. Groome. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. And what Is your title, may I ask. You are referred to • 
here as “Maj. Groome." I believe tlmt comes from another militia title? 

Maj. Groome. That comes from tlie liigbest rank I Imd in the National Guard, 
and as a memlier of which I served In Porto Rico during the Spanish War. I 
was in Porto Rico with a squadron of cavalry. I had b(>en In the National 
Guard for many ydars. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the State Police of Pennsylvania organized? 

Maj. Groome. In May, 1905. 

Chairman Walsh. How many members has It? 

Maj. Groome. Two hundred and twentyndglit. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly stale their rank, so far us llieir duty is concerneil, 

Maj. Groome. Well, according to the act, there Is a department of State 
police, which consl.sts of a su{>erintendent, deputy, and two clerk.s. Then there 
Is the police force which consists of 228 officers and men. According to tlie 
act, It is dlvldwl Into four troops, a captain, lieutenant, four sergeants, four 
corporals, and the balance are privates. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the provision of the law with reference to In¬ 
creasing or diminishing your forces. Major? 

Maj. Groome. There is no provision whatever. It can be Increased only by 
act of the legislature, and likewise It could not be decreased except by act; 
that Is, the number Is fixed by law, and the act which originally created the 
forces has never been changetl. It has been amended to Increase the salaries 
and make some noncommissioned officers of privates, but the original number 
of 228 has never been changed since the force was lirst organized; can not be 
changed except by act of the legislature. 

Chairman Walsh. Please Indicate where the force Is quartered, and In what 
manner. 

Maj. Groome. Well, the force Is dlvldetl, as I say. Into 4 troops, 2 officers, and 
56 noncommissioned officers and men. They are designated ns Troops A, B, C, 
and D. They are In barracks. A troop Is located at Pottsvllle, a troop at 
Wyoming, In the eastern part of the State, a troop at Greensburg, and a troop 
at Butler, In the western part of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the location made with reference to Industrial centers, 
or agricultural centers, or how? Or Is there any design In the location? 
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Mnj. Gboome. WpII, I don't wish to take up any more of your time than neces¬ 
sary, and' not ns much ns some of your recent witnesses have, hut I would like 
to explain, If you have the time, the way the force is organized and distributed. 

Chairman Wat.bh. Major, If you prefer to make a statement In a general way 
prior to being askeil any «iuestions, we will be very glad to have you do so, 
and It may do away with the necessity of asking many questions. You know 
the subject. 

Maj. (Jboome. I think I can save your time. 

(Jhairnian VVamh. A'ery good. We will be glad to do It. 

Maj. Git<x»ME. When the act was passed creating this department—a State 
police force—of course it was a new departure. There was nothing like It In 
this country, atid no precedent and notliing to pattern It after and go on. If 
you have seen the act it Is very short and simply provides the number of men 
and the amount of their salary, their duties as far as cooiieratlng with the local 
police, and leaves everylhing else to the superintendent; that Is, It spares the 
distribution of tlie troops, the rules and n^gulatlons controlling the affairs, 
whether they shall be married or not, their uniforms, and how they shall be 
armed—everything Is left to the supcriulendeni, in the original act. After I 
uccci)te<l this position I went very carefully—it was absolutely new to me, as 
well as everyone el.s('. I went over tlie records, tlie records of crime ami dls- 
turbames throughout the Slate and consulted officials living In the various parts 
of tile State, and found that in four districts where the troops were established, 
wer(! tlie districts in which there had been the most di.sorder In the 5 or 10 years 
prior to llKl.l; anil with the approval of the government I established a troop in 
each of these localities. 

Now, lliere is some refereniv to the selection of men, and a few other com¬ 
ments. I should like to say that the greatest care has always been exercl.sed 
in the selection of the men as to their past records, I heir moral charai ter, and 
their physical condition. When the forci' was llrst organized I had 1,010 appli¬ 
cations for the 228 positions; men that I had never seen or never had heard of. 
I'lvery one of tho,se men was examined according to the civil-service rules, some 
at Pittsburgh and some at Philadelpliia. The law iirescribes that a man shall 
be between the ages of 21 and 4.o, a citizen of the United States, of good moral 
character, and able to read. Those are the only restrictions. From the list 
of applicants who were examineil mentally I may say I selected about 300 of 
those men who were examined-physically, and subjected to a physical examina¬ 
tion which was more strict than the Army—the present Unitcsl States Army— 
examination; more strict In the eyesight test; anil much more strict In some 
other respects. That was the starting point; and the men who passed those 
exaininatlous were then apiKilnted on the State police force. Of course, there 
were no rules, no regulations, and nothing to go by; and tliese men were divided 
into four troops. They were sent to the barracks. I designed the uniforms, 
decldeil how they should be armed, and decided that it would be necessary for 
each man to be mounted, and purchased the horses and drilled the men and 
gave them ns much Instruction- 

Chairman Wai. 8H. Did you make those regulations and Instructions yourself? 

Maj. Qroome. Absolutely. Nobody el.se could. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any prototype In the country on which you 
jilanned that? 

Mnj. Groome. I have the reports of the Texas Hangers, which was the only 
organization of any sort In the country, and also I got the reports of the opera¬ 
tions of members of the police forces throughout the clvlllzwl world. I got the 
Italians, the Germans, the Royal Northwestern Police, and the Irish police; 
and from going over their reports and the duties widch they performeil I came 
to the conclusion that the conditions In Ireland were more similar to those In 
Pennsylvania, so far as the Industrial and agricultural conditions and the char¬ 
acter of the population was concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any personal investigation of European 
countries? 

Mnj. Groome. Yes; I went to Ireland with a letter from our secretary of 
state, and spent three weeks In the barracks stmlylng their methods, organi¬ 
zation, and rules and regulations of their constabulary. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they called? 

Maj, Groome. The Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that organized? Is there a superintendent, a local 
superintendent In Ireland In charge? 

Maj. Groome. Yes; he Is appointed by the Crown. They have 10,000 men in 
Ireland. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is there a suiK'i-liir i>mcer—has Iu> a sui)etlor o(H.or in 
Biigland? 

MaJ. Gsoome. No, sir; lie Is at the head of it. 

Chairman Walsh. The man on the gromid la Ireland Is the absolute head of 
the organization? 

Maj. Groo.\ik. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the law has he like anthority with you say to say¬ 
ing how many there shall he, and the location of the barracks, and the more- 
inent of the men from time to time? 

MaJ. Groomk. I do not think he has at the preseid time, for the Irish (.’on- 
stahulary has been In existence over i.") years. I imagine the original suiier- 
Intendent must have had Ihat attlhorily. Ireland, as you know. Is about the 
same size as the Stale of Pennsylvania with t.'),(HHi si|uar<' miles ; and Ihev have 
10 , 000 . 

Chairman Wat.sh. How does Ireland compare with the Slate of 1^111^51- 
vantu ns to population? 

Maj, GiiooMK. It is not so large; I am not familiar with the exail iiopulatlon 
of Ireland. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the constahulary in IrelamI have authority in the 
large cities like Glasgow and Diihlln? 

Maj. Gkoomb. They police all of the cities except Dublin. 

Ghairnian Walsh. Do<‘s Dublin have a separale arrangement? 

Maj. Guoomk. They have a nnuiicliial force; the halamv of the cities are 
under the constabulary. 

Ghalrnian Wai.kii. S'ou spent, you say, three weeks at the barracks? 

Maj. (iiUHiME. Yes; and got their Ideas and llu'lr rules and regulalhai.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get a copy of the printed rules anil regulations? 

Maj, Guoojhl Yes, sir. They are very elaborate and not at all useful to us; 
there are conditions there which we can not touch. 

Now', when there Is a vacancy on the force at the present time. In order to 
show you the character of the .selection of the men, a nam maki's his apiillca- 
tlon and It Is jilaced on file, and In his apiilicalion he states Ids jiast experience 
and recommenilatlons. When his turn Is reached Ids past rword Is very care¬ 
fully looktHl into, and If it is not good he is not considered. If Ids past ris’ord 
and recommendations are sulliclent he comes to llarri.sbnrg or Philadelphia and 
Is put through a strict physical examination by the man who performs the duty 
of looking them over when they are presimtod. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who does that? 

Maj. Griwme. The deputy does at Harrisburg, and I should say ,'iO per cent 
of the men stop In Harrisburg or Philadelphia, and either the deputy or myself 
.sees them. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the Pi'iiii.sylvanla law, with which I am not fa- 
ndllar. If a man Is rejected for any reason then you go hack to the list for 
another man, do you? 

Maj. Oboome. Yes; take another man. 

Chairman AValsh. Is there any limitation upon the continuance of that; 
that Is, can you call for ns many as you please until you get the pro|ier one? 

Maj. Ghoome. We have a list of over a hundnsl nam who have sism service 
In the Regular Army waiting for positions, and we have hundrisls of others 
besides. I can take the last man on the list If I think It Is fair, Imt we 
usually take them In turn. 

After they pass a physical examination they have a mental examination, 
written, to show their ability to make reports and keep a proper account of 
things. 

If the applicant is found satisfactory the man Is enlistetl and sent to the 
training barracks at Pottsvllle, where he spends four months In probationary 
service. He Is not allowed to go on duty or go on the road or make arrests 
until he has been In the service four months. Then during that four months 
they have dally schooling In the criminal, forestry, and game laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania and have mounte<l drills and dismounted drills, and are 
taught the care of horses and their arms and eqnlpment and the different duties 
of the police. 

At the end of the four months If the man la satisfactory to the officer In 
charge of the recruiting barracks he Is then nsRlgne<I to one of the four troops 
and is put on regular patrol duty. That Is the way we get our men. 

The promotions In the force are all made from the ranks. I have not got a 
captain to-day who was a captain when the force started. When the force first 
started It was necessary to select what I considered the best-trained men who 
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came before me. Those men In the course of time did not prove ail I wanted 
of them; they were not able to handle tlie position of a captain or lieutenant, 
and promotions were made from men In the ranks. I have never started a 
man on the force In any other position than as a private. 

If vacancies occur, through resignation or discharge by summary court, pro¬ 
motions are made from the ranks. 

The punishment Is entirely by summary court, or what Is known as court- 
martial. The punishment Is ordinarily fine, or, If the offense Is serious enough, 
dismissal. I have never punished a man to the extent of a fine of 25 cents 
since the force was organized without a fair and Impartial trial before a sum¬ 
mary court, conducted by his officer, at which this man can produce his wit¬ 
nesses to prove his Innocence, If possible. If he proves that the charge is not 
correct the man Is excuse<l and no record Is made of It; If he Is found guilty 
of the charge the evidence and the sentence of the summary court Is submitted 
to me. If I approve of It the man Is fined, and the man is discharged. There 
has never been a punishment without that since the force was organized. The 
men know that; they know that if they behave properl.v they can remain on 
the force, and If they do not behave they will be fine<l or dismissed, and they, 
know that If once they are dlsrals.sod from the force no power on earth can get 
them back again, and they know that If they behave themselves and do their 
duty no jwwer can get them off. That has established the esprit de corps nec¬ 
essary for so small a force of men to maintain law and order In such a large 
State as I’eunsylvnnhi, wKh between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 of inhabitants; and 
I think I have got that result. 

One of the reasons—well, I may .say the force Is regulnte<l or controlled by 
general orders. We have no prlntetl manual. As I say, when the force was 
organized It was an experiment, and I considered It was a mistake to make 
rules and regulations; but I saw what was necessary, and as circumstances 
arose I Issued what Is known in the service as “ general orders,” and I suppose 
there are probabl.v 300 or 400 general orders, some not ntn^essary now, but that 
number have been Issued to guide the men, and my rules and regulations have 
governed the force. 

I have been accused of being Influenced by politics In making appointments, 
and, of course, you can .see from what I tell you, that politics <lo not enter Into 
the appointment of the men In any way. 

Of the 2,30 ofllcers and men on the force to-day, 225 have seen service in the 
Hegular Army. I have got but five men who have not been in the Unlte<I 
States service and who came to me with honorable dhscharges, and the ma¬ 
jority of them have character “ excellent ” on their discharge. If you are 
familiar with a discharge from the Unltisl States Army you will know that there 
are four grades of character; there la fair, good, very good, and excellent. 
Excellent Is the hlghe.st character that a dbscharged soldier can get; and when I 
tell you that 225 of iny 230 men that have been In the service all have an honor¬ 
able discharge, and over 50 p(>r cent of them with excellent character, you can 
recognize that they are not the degenerate sons of the degenerate middle class 
that some of our friends have claimed. You can also readily understand 
that the recommendation or record of a discharged soldier Is much more com¬ 
plete than any recommendation made by a civilian. If you should send me 
a clerk from your office, for Instance, or a young man from the farm, you 
could probably voucli for him during the hours of from 9 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing until 5 o’clock at night, but what he does between 5 o’clock In the even¬ 
ing and 9 o’clock the next morning you have no means of knowing, and those 
are usually the hours that some of those young men get Into mischief; but 
when you get the dkscharge of a man from an officer of a troop In which that 
man has served for three or six or nine years, as some of our men have, that 
officer has seen and knows what that man’s conduct has been for every hour 
of the day and for every day of the year; he can give you a recommendation 
for that man covering his time from 6 o’clock In the morning until 6 o’clock 
the following morning, and I consider from exiM?rience that the recommendation 
of an honorably discharged soldier from the United States Army with excel¬ 
lent character Is the strongest recommendation and guaranty of a man that 
you can get In this country; and when we take the greatest possible pains 
and get men with the best of records and whom we find are fit physically, 
and then Instruct them, we have done all that Is possible for human nature 
to do to provide against mistakes. W'e can not guarantee the future of the 
individual, and while we select men with the greatest possible care, some of 
our men out of the 225 In the last 10 years have turned out-badly. When that 
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occurs we get rid of them, but I think our system ol ttiklng the gii'iite-i possi¬ 
ble care to select the proper kltid of men la about the best that can be devised. 

Now, after the men are sent to their barracks and have had this four 
months’ schooling at Pottsvllle, their training does not stop there, but tlu're 
Is a school held once a week In every one of the barrn<ks. and It does not 
timke any difference whether a tnan has beim on the force 10 years, he attends 
that school, where they are Instruetetl In the advance work iif polle<>. There 
Is not a man on the force, I tlo not think, who has bwu oti over a year, vho 
Is not thoroughly familiar with all of the game laws of the State— 

Chalrman Wai.sh (Interrupting). Is that what Is meant by advatiee work, 
the .study of those laws? 

Maj. Groomk. Yes; the game laws of the State and forestry laws and de¬ 
tective work Is taken up, and criminal hiw.s. I will say that’we have not a 
man on the force who has been on for two years that can not present a ease 
before a justice of the peace and present the proper evhhmee, and for that 
reason our total number of convictions in proitortloit to the total nuniher of 
arrests Is very largo; wo have averaged about 80 or !M) )K‘r cent of convictions 
to the arrests made, and that is only made itosslble by the men knowing when 
to make arrests, when they have a right to make arrests, and when a crime 
has been committeil, and to have the proper evidence when they bring the case 
before the Justice. 

Cbalnnan Wacsh. In the inferior courts In Pennsylvania Is It usual for Ihe 
police officer to present the case? 

MtiJ. Groomk. It Is, if the police olllcer has Intelligence enough to gel 11 ; some 
police oflicers have not. 

Commissioner G’CoNNKi.t,. In the training school, do you train (he imm as to 
their duties In connection with strikes and labor disputes? I>o you train (hem 
as to the rights of citizens? 

Maj. Groomk. Certidnly. 

Commissioner O’Connki.t,. How do you train them In connwiion wilh labor 
disputes, for Instance, If they are sent to a place like at Ki'thlehem? 

Maj. Groomk. Gdiclally we know nothing about labor disputes. 

Commissioner O’Connf.i.l. That Is one of your duties. Is It not, to call (hem 
out In such times? 

Maj. Groomk. We are calletl out by the slierllT or (lie local laaice olllcer, and 
never respond to a request without dndlng out why we are called. Say, the 
disturbance la like It was at Ilethlehem, whm-e a great many men were collect¬ 
ing, and the sheriff at Bethlehem should telegraph mo and telegraph the 
governor, and his statement to me was that there were from nine to flftism 
thou-sand men In a mob that had done a certain amount of damage and were 
likely to do more, I would not recognize that ns a labor disturbance, because 
I have no knowledge of the conditions. I don’t know to-day and didn't know 
at the time why there was a strike, nor Is It possible for us to tell a .so-calIe<l 
striker from the tough or hired thug or anything el.se. 

When w’e respond to the request from the local authorities to assist them In 
obtaining law and order, which is provided In the act and which says It shall 
be our duty. If I go myself, and I go when the entire squad goes out, and If 
not I send a detachment under an officer who goes, he goc»s with simply an 
order to maintain law and oriler. Those are his only Instructions In the ease. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And when Is he rellevetl? 

Maj. Groomk. When the sheriff or local authorities who asked for our as¬ 
sistance Informs me that the situation has ceased to be serious and he can 
handle the case himself. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Did you do personal service at Bethlehem? 

Maj. Groomk. No; there was only a troop and one-half there. 

Commissioner O’Conreix. Have you ever done any personal service In labor 
troubles such as that? 

Maj. Groomk. I was out at one time—the men were .sent to Bethlehem and 
were on duty at Philadelphia six days iiiul nights when the call (•ame from the 
sheriff at Bethlehem. 

Chairman Warsh. Mr. O’Connell, will you please let Mr. Groome finish his 
statement without Interruption and then we will take up the question you are 
asking about? 

Commissioner O’Oonneli.. I was just asking him about this while he was on 
the subject of Instruction in the school. 

Maj. Groomk. I was just saying that never since the force has been In ex¬ 
istence have we sent assistance to any locality at the request of any organization 
or corporation or private citizen. We have sent detached men, one or two, to a 
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district attorney or to n mayor or to a Justice of the peace; but we have never 
sent a large detail where there is rioting without a written or telegraphic re¬ 
quest therefor on the part of the local authorities, and frequently we have 
refused to send assistance on that request because on investigation I found 
that It was not necessary and that the sheriff was laying down on his Job and 
wanted someone else to do his work. And In iny answer to your question— 
written answer—I gave the number of riots In which we have been called on 
and the sheriff’s name, and we have the telegrams or written letters from them 
showing it was after their urgent reipust that we sent men at all, but never 
sent them without a re(|uest from the local authorities or the sheriff. 

I may say during the 10 years we have been in cx.lstence we have had 9 men 
killed by rioters In the line of duty and 17 men ho[)elessl.v crippled for life. We 
have never yet killed a man; It has lU'ver Is'cn i)roven that we have killed a 
man illegally or unlawfully. We have kllhsl murderers, committing murder 
when we have seen the murder committed ; wo have killed uam altacklug a hall, 
as the Italians did at New Florence when they attacked a house, but on mob 
duty It has never yet been proven that we have killed a man. 

I would suggest, ns It was Intlmaterl to me In a letter from vour commission, 
that It Is my humble oplrdon the effect aral restill of the Slate police force of 
Pennsylvania Is very excellent, both in uppreheiullng criminals and In the pre¬ 
vention of crime. Now, the statement which has been made, that the State 
police force Is ess('ntially a strike-breaking organization, and when not engaged 
In strikes they may make arrests or do a little patrolling Is very easily con¬ 
tradicted by the fact that each year since the force has been orgaidzed the 200 
men—It la possible for more than 2(K) men to be u.se<l, but I pra< ticnlly have a 
working force of 200 men—these 2(H) men have patrolled over ntHl.OOO miles each 
year since the force was organlzwl. I.ast year they visited 2,364 towns in 06 
counties during their patrolling; they naule 2,1!)S arrests for 7.'} different crlme.s, 
and (if those arrests 8t) per cent resulterl in conviction. And on that line I would 
like to say from the records which I have sul)mitte<l to you, and which you 
can verify. In reference to tx'ing a strlke-bri'aklng organization the average time 
that each man on the force has spent In riot duty since the force was organizes! 
has been one day iier year per man; tlie other 36'! days in the year this strike¬ 
breaking organization la patrolling the State of Pennsylvania, covering over 
rrtHl.OOO miles and making two to three thousand arrests a year. We have made 
In 10 years over 24,000 arrests, of which I am sure 90 per cent would not have 
lieen made If It had not b«>n for the force, because tlie sheriffs would be rather 
Indifferent about inirsulng them after they had gone beyond their Jurlsdictldn. 
We have gone us far as South Carolina and over Into Virginia and other places 
and brought back criminals who we have pursued. Three hundred and sixty- 
four days In the year they are patrolling the State anil protecting tlie lives and 
property of the citizens, and one day each year tliey are on riot duty; some of It 
Is not due to labor disturbances ami some of It is. 

Chairman Wai.sii. At this point we will stand adjournetl until 2 o’clock, and 
you will kindly resume the stand at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 p. in., on Saturday, May 8, 1915, an adjournment was 
taken until 2 p. m.) 

AFTKBNOON SESSION—2 p. M. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now. Major. 

MaJ. Groome. Mr. Chairman, I was not exactly sure of the Information that 
the commission might require, so I did not prepare a written brief, I simply 
made notes, and am trying to give you ns bi^st I can a history of the organiza¬ 
tion, and anything that I omit, I would be glad to have my attention called to It. 

Chairman Walsh, It has Its advantages. Major, not to have done so. 

MaJ. Gboomb. I saw that. With reference to the number of miles covered 
and arrests made during the year I may say during the nine years the force 
has been In active duty the members have patrolled 3,813,512 miles of territory 
and made 24,633 arrmts. A great many of these arrests have been made after 
rendering assistance to the district attorneys. Judges, chiefs of police, or mayors 
at their request, and to give you an Ideau of the number of these requests, 

I may say In the last live years I have receiveil 17,486 requests for assistance 
from Judges, district attorneys, sheriffs, chiefs of police, mayors, and private citi¬ 
zens. That would be 10 requests a day, every day In the year for five years, which 
gives yon an Idea of the general scope of the work and the demand there Is 
from the State officers and the law-abiding citizens of Pennsylvania for this 
force. Now, referring again to the charge of strike breaking—or before I 
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get to that I win say. as you prohably know, wo nro nnthorlzod umlor the act 
to act as game, Are, and Ash wardens, to give them every assistance In our 
power, anti In the past we have renderetl vulual)lo assistance to the game 
warden In enforcing the game laws, and to the tire warden In suppressing 
forest fires and saving millions of dollars In property which wotdd Inne been 
destroyed if the fires had continuetl, and valuable assistance to tlie department 
of health, which Is Incorporated in their animal report, in villages during cmi- 
taglous diseases, where the local authorllies are unable to confine the Ignorant 
or foreign classes in their localities wliere the ilKisise occurred. IVc luni' Ikkui 
of great assistance to the State live-stock sanilary hoard In kiviiing Iheni 
quarantined In tlie foot-and-mouth disease anil destl•o^lng cntll(> under tlieir 
order. 

Itiiring tlie Austin flood, which you wiil rcmcmhcr was seriotis, and a great 
many lives lost and property destroyed, timt situation was taken charge of by 
the department of health, and after they had liism then' 21 hours we sent ii 
detail tliere at their reiiuest, and they found that their organization was unahie 
to handle the feeiling, housing, and policing of the homi'less citizens, and that 
department entirely w.as turned over to Caiit. Robinson, wiat wins there In 
cliarge of the detail. We foil and housed and kept criminals out of that dis¬ 
trict for 10 days or 2 weeks. The Sharon Hood, we also rendered the same 
,service, al tlie instance of the department of liealth. I have given .vou tiio 
mimher of miles, they run ahoiil the same, the ntiuiher of arrests are about 
the same. For instance, the arrests in 1011 were 2.12.1, and tlie convicllons 
1,799. The arrests In lOl.'t were 1,900, convictions 1,7-tt. That is to say, 00 
per cent of convictions, and in additlou to tliat tliere were 128 iiwaiting 'trial, 
taking only those that were convicted it is nearly 90 per cent of the arrests 
that resulted in convictions. In 1914 wo made 2,008 arrests with l.-ISil con¬ 
victions. Those arrests were made and were tahulated in my annual report 
under various headings. 

Chalrnmn W.vlsh. You have suhinltteil two annual reports, have vou, 1013 
and 1914? 

Ma.1. Oboomr. 1914 has not hcon printed The report has been made to the 
governor, and for economic puriioses we thouglit it was belter lliat lh<‘ reiiort 
would he coterminous with the legislative term which Is from .lune I, 1tl13, 
to IfiLI, tlie data and statistics of the report are here, hut have not been puli- 
Ilshed. I can give you a carbon copy of that. 

Ohairman Wai.hh. Have you a typewritten carbon copy? 

Ma.1. Oroomk. Yes, sir; a typewritten carbon copy. Now. to give you an 
Idea of the arrests, and a few of the headings under wlilch the arrests are 
elaBSlfied, I will take 1914. There were 218 arrests for assault and battery; 
157 convictions; there were .811 for drinking and disorderly conduct, with 
296 convictions; 40 for murder and 1.8 convictions. Since the force has las'll 
organized W'e have convicted 109 murderers. We have arrested, T Imagine, 
140 or 1.50. but we Imve convictions of 109, tlie nia,iorlty of tluan in the first 
degree and the pien have been exisaitfsl. In 1911 tliere were 22 arrests for 
rape made, 19 for higliway robbery, 43 for robbi'ry, 109 for a violation of the 
fish-and-game laws. In the elglit years and in 1914 tliere were 19 for rioting. 
In nine years that tlie fori’e lias ta>eii In existence we have made 3.53 arrests 
for murder, we have made 167 for rape, we have 121 for hlgliwiiy robbery, 
270 for robbery, and 873 for violations of the game law. Those are a few. 
They are all in the reiiorts, hut here are a few of the headings that I have 
picked out that I thought might Interest the commlssoln. 

Now, In addition to this duly of laitrolllng tlie State each year, we Iiave to 
secure evidence and locate criminals who have esi'Hiied from the State of Penn- 
s.vlvania, and nine times out of ten those criminals would be allowed to remain 
at large If It was dependent U|)on the local or county authorities. As, for 
example. In 1912 a man by the name of .Tohn .Tohnson, wantevl for burglary In 
Chester County In May, 1911, was arresttsl In Now .Tersey and trietl, and he was 
convicted and sentenced to 80 years.ln the Kastern Penitentiary. 

A man by the name of Barosa. wan1e<1 for murder November 24, 1908, was 
arrested In New York December 1, 1912, and he was brought back and trle<I 
and convicted. 

A man by the name of-, wanted for murder in 1910, was nrresterl 

November 17. 1910, In Birmingham, Ala., and was brought back and was sen¬ 
tenced to 20 years In the Western Penitentiary. 

A man by the name of Seeny, wanted for murder in Snydertown, committed 
December 8, 1910, was arrested February 15, 1911, at La Salle, Ill., and tried 
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flnd’lfuuiKl Kiillty of manslaughter and sentenced to six years in the Western 
Penitentiary. 

A man by the name of Mandenor. wanted for murder .Tuly 9, 1912, In Vander- 
grltf, was arreattHl November 30, 1913, In Syracuse. 

Thos«> are only a few to which I have Just referred, but I think they will give 
you some Idea of the work that was done hy the force. 

I don’t know that there Is anything further In my statement, except I should 
like to refer to a statement made by Mr. Maurer the other day when I was not 
here. I understand he presented you with a copy of a book of his. In which he 
said every statement In It was true and had bwii verified. I simply want to 
call attention to two statements In that book. Tbls Is In quotation marks from 
Mr. Maurer’s book. It Is headed “.Tudge Sadler’s opinion.” 

“ Taken from the evhh'iice produced In Judge Sadler, of Cumberland County. 
Pa., Impeachment proceedings: 

“Affidavit No. 3, imge 2. 

“In the matter of asking the court for a State police he (Judge Sadler) 
refilled that the State constabulary was all right In case of a riot, but that they 
could not do detective work; that their epaulettes and their regalia savored too 
much of dlsfilay of atitliority to enable them to ferret out a crime. Then I, 
deponent, George M. Miller, suggested a man Iwally who I thought could do the 
work, but I remarked he was an ex-convh't. To this his honor replied that It 
was no different In that way. ns the State police were made up of ex-convlcts. 

I said it was my Information tlie.v were ex-UnIted States soldiers. Again the 
court replied : ‘ More than half <if them are ex-convlcts.’ ” 

I wrote to .Tudge Sadler and imTo.se<l this and asked him If the statement 
quoted him right, and tbls Is his reply: 

“ JriioKs’ Cii.vmukhs, Ninth Pistrict. Cabubpe, Pa. 

“My Pkab Sir: The slalenient attrlhuteil to me ns having been made to 
George M. Miller, that it was no dilTerence in that way. as the State police were 
made Ufi of (>x-convlcts, or that more than half of them are ex-cqnvlets, Is 
utterly false. 

“ Your.s, truly, 

“ W. T. Sadler,” 

That Is one of the numerous statements In Mr. Maurer’s book which are not 
true. 

Ohalrman Walsh, Poc's the roll of uicmhersldp give the previous employment 
of these men? 

MuJ. Groome. No; the roll does not give that. The roll simply shows their 
military record. 

Chairman Walsh. Piu's the roll show some place that there jvas a clvll- 
servlce examination? 

MaJ. Groome. All their examinations are on file at Harri.sburg. The clvll- 
servlce examination Is not very strict. Personally I do not think very much of 
the clvIl-servIce examination. 

Chairman Walsh. That gives the antecedent of the men and their previous 
occupation and the like of that? 

Maj. Groome. The Army discliarge gives their occupation before they Joined 
the Army. My record Is the Army discharge. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge, has anyone of the men on the force 
had any criudnal record? 

Maj. Groome. Certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. So far ns your record goes, then, there la no truth In the 
statement to that effect? 

Maj. Groome. No; none whatever. I would be glad If .some of the men who 
make these statements would give the names and dates. Anybody can make 
suggestions or accusations, and I notice that in giving their so-calM testimony 
here no names are submitted, with very few exceptions. If they will give the 
names of the men or the dates, we can answer, and there Is no excuse at any 
time for any citizen, or anybody else, to claim that he can not tell who the 
State police officer was he preferreil charges against. Every officer has on his 
collar a seven-eighths inch nickel letter designating his troop. He also has his 
})ersonal number, not his troop number, but his personal number. In nickel-plate 
seven-eighths Inch long In figures. This method of Identifying the numbers ofv 
the force Is an Idea of mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the number on the other side of his collar? 
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JlaJ. Gboome. It Is on l>otli sides, one-quni-ter of an Inch from the n\iinl>er of 
the troop on either side, These numhers an' not plninsl on hnt ri\eli<l on hv 
the tailor, and It la Impossible for a State police olticer to clntntte the nnniher oil 
his collar without destro.vlng his coat. Those letters can he read 70 or 8tt vards 
awa.v, as I know by test.s. The mtinber of even man is re.orded in his 'troop 
and in my office at Harrisinirj;, and there is no excns(> on tlie part of anyone for 
not identifying them. 

tdiairman \\alsh. I would be very glad If jou wimhl make w’hat comment 
yon wish to make on the affair in tlie Stale leglsialnre referred to b\ .Mr 
Maurer, the attempt to amend the law In ri'gard to salary, as to liow it was 
conducttMl; who favored It and who objected to it. Tlie'Infermice from .Mr 
Maurer’s remarks was that the manufacturing associations and the lan'e 
Industrial establishments favored and the labor unions almost to a man 
opposed It. 

MaJ. (iiiooMK. Well. I am not a politician, aial I do not think in the It) vears 
I have been In command of this force In HarrI.sburg 1 have been on the'tloor 
of the legl.slature three times, so I am not (inallfied. I have heard tin' remarks, 
but it Is Impossible for me to say alisolnfely the reason. I would say offhanii 
tlmt it was a comhination of ignorance and want of courage of their own 
cimvictlons that caused the legislatnn' to pass tills. I have had men In tlie 
senate and In tlie house .speakers of one of tliese bodh‘s, i*ome to iin* recently 
when my bill was np and sa.v lliey considered mv force was a line one tlie 
line.st one, not only In I'ennsylvania, lull In the I'iiileil .State.s, and one of tlie 
most Important things in the Stale; that “I am strongly in favor of it ami have 
.secui It operate in my district, and I am in favor of It. iiut I am going to vote 
against It hocamse my constituents demand it.” 

Chairman Wai.sh. I believe yon said you had a great deal of e.vperience 
prior to the formation of this organization? 

MaJ. Gboome. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What advantage do you claim llnu-e Is, so far ns nniln- 
taiiiing law and order is concerned, with your pre.sent organization as against 
the old-style military organization? 

.MitJ. Gboome. You jire referring to the National Guard? 

Chairman Wai..sh. Yes. 

Maj. Gboome. The principal advantage Is their experience and training; I 
have had exiierlence in both. Experience and training is very essential. I 
had the honor to be in command of the First Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
which Is a fairly well-known organization, having been in existence 140 .lear^ 
and is composed entirely of your friends, that class of men who can ulTiird it, 
and who are absolutely fearless and willing. I commanded It for 1(1 years, 
so I think I had their confidence, and I am convinced that those men. In case 
of trouble, would have gone anywhere I told them; they wotdd have gone aiiy- 
wliere I went. I have been out In coimnand of squttds with those troops, and 
when you take a man of tlmt sort, no matter how able they are physically and 
mentally and morally. Into a town where there are six or eight thousand is'ople 
in a mob, a lawless mob. It Is not only Impossible for (hem to know Jtisl wlmt 
to do, but almost impossible for an officer In the National Guard to know Just 
what to do. It takes a certain amount t)f experience to show liow many bricks 
to let a man throw before you attempt to defend yourself. Just liow many shols 
to fire, and Just how much abuse you w ill stand before you inalio a move. 

The National Guard htive had very little experience In that res|Sict even, and 
the State police had little; they w'ould lie out on strike duty, but since lhal 
time they have had no experience. T'lie men I have, l.’il of them have bemi 
on the force from .3 to .’> years, or 10 years .some of them, and they have had 
training, and they are men trained to self-restraint before they came to my 
force by their military training In the service; (hey are trained to ob(‘,v la-ders, 
and are fearless and do not lose their heads, and they have had enough 
experience to know that If four or five men out of a crowd of one or two 
thousand start to throw bricks they are not going to be killed, that they do not 
have to shoot them; that one man can ride In and arrest three or ftmr and 
take them out of the crowd, as wo have done many times. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the situation at the hotel where the man was 
killed, and the trooper tried for It and acquitted? 

Maj. Gboome. I was not at South Bethlehem. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any investigation made of it by you? 

Maj. Gboome. Yes; a thorough InveKtlgatlon. At that time the entire 
squadron had been ortlered to Philadelphia by the governor. You may remem¬ 
ber Uiere was a street-car strike In Philadelphia and considerable dl.sorder. 
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anil it had been going on for four or five weeks, and they had not been able 
to run cars; and they liiive 3,800 policemen in Philadelphia, but they ap¬ 
parently did not know how to handle the situation, and the director of public 
safety and the superintendent of police called on Gov. Stuart for the National 
Gtarrd, and he refused to send It, but offered the State police. They naturally, 
having 3,800 of their own police, did not think much of getting 178 men of an¬ 
other jwllce force, and the governor refused to send the National Guard, say¬ 
ing It was expensive and unnecessary, and finally they asked for our assistance. 

I went tliei'o with four troops, 178 men. And wo were assigned to the trouble¬ 
some district of Kensington. 

Ghuiriiian Walsh. Did you take cliargo yourself? 

MaJ. Gh(S),\ie. Yes; I took charge myself, and I had headquarters in the car 
barns. They did not run any cars until we arrived there. The men went on at 
!} in the uau'idng and tlie last car came In at 13..30. After we had been there 
tliree or four days telegrams commenced to come from the sheriff of Northami> 
ton County with reference to the matler. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep tlio street cars running In Philadelphia? 

MaJ. GitooniE. We got tliem miming tlie next day .afler we got there, and they 
contlnmHl to run, we didn’t lire a sliot during that lime, and we made numerous 
arrests for tlirowlng coliblcstones and bricks, not through tlie cars, but we were 
telling tlie crowd that all we wanted was law and order and preventing them 
from creating any, and mobs forming; and after we had lK“en tliere five days 
the diriator of puhll<‘ safety had enlisted 2(K) or 300 extra policoineu and had 
mounts for them and saw how to handle tlie crowd. That is another point, 
the .State police have no exiierience In handling mobs, and they are about as 
helpless as the National Guards. The sheriff had telephoned and was tele¬ 
phoning that the conditions In South Bethlehem were beyond his control, and 
trouble hud occurred and would occur, and I consulted with the governor and 
told the sheriff the first three times that it was liniiossiblc to send him assist¬ 
ance, that my men had been on duty for 5 or 6 days for 18 hours a day, and 
I luive swn them so tired when tliey came into tlie barn that they just threw 
themselves down out of the saddle, and I tbmight they could spare them better 
from I’hiladelphla than from South Betldebem, and after repeatetl aiiiieals 
and being confident that the men were needed, I sent 34 men. I let Capt. 
Itobitison go with the dctnll, and he slept until 3 o’clock Saturday morning, when 
I awoke him and the other men and .sent them on a special train to South 
Bethlehem, and they got there at 0 o’clock, and at the rixpiest of the sheriff, 
written and telephoned, lloblnson culled me, after I told him to report the 
condition, at about 8 o'clock and told me it was one of the most .serious troubles 
he had been In. A large crowd of excited pisiple were on the street, the State 
IHillce hud been shot at, bricks had been thrown, and there were 9,000 men out, 
according to the statement, out of the mill, and how many more men from the 
surrounding country I don’t know. At 1’2 o’clock that day I sent 24 more men. 
We had 48 men at Bethlehem to keep a mob of ten or fifteen thousand men In 
order, and the next day, or the day after, I sent him 40 more men. We had all 
told about 80 men that were there for 4 or 5 weeks, and the number of men In 
the (Towd was anywhere from eight to ten thousand. 

Up to the time of that shooting, as I said, I was not there, but I got a detailed 
report from each troop; I get a detailed report from each troop whether they 
are out on duty, riot duty, or anything else. The report from Capt. Robinson 
show that these men, my men, were mounted and in the strwts, I am not sure 
of the width of the street, but It came out in the trial, I think it was an ordi¬ 
narily whle street, and they were being shot at from both sides of the street 
by tlie rioters. Two of our horses was badly shot, two or three men were hit 
with bricks, but at that time our men had not replied. They had orders from 
Robinson not to fire. When this man was killed he was In this hotel across 
the street, he was killed by a shot, as I remember, which went through the 
window or door. There were several, nine shots In the side of the hotel across 
the street, and several In the side of a house on the opposite side of the street. 
The mob were firing from both sides of the street, and why more of our men 
were not killed I don’t know, unless they were very bad shots. As a result of 
this Private Moughan was arrested and held for murder and tried and ac^ 
quitted, and It was proved that our men had .38-callber Colts revolvers, and 
he was klllefl with n shot from a .4.5 caliber. 

Chairman Walsh. It was a dispute that any trooper shot the man at all? 

MaJ. Oroome. It xvas disputed until It got to the court, and then It was de¬ 
cided that he could not have done it, because It was not a bullet that he had, 
and he was acquitted. 
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I would suggest In that connection. If you will allow me to, not haviiii; la-en 
there, I have the records In our offl<'e and It was Imimsslble to bring all of ihe 
records, but If the commission Is Interested I wo>ild be very glad- 

Chairman Walsh. We are Interested, but I know I si)eak for the eomiulsslon 
when I say that we would not care to retry the matter. The man was chmjgcd 
with murder and pleadetl not guilty, and was tried before a court and jury and 
was ac(iultte<l? 

MaJ. Gkoome. But this charge of brutality and other things, that Ihc.v \vci<- 
quiet and peaceable when we arrive<l there, you have my oalli and the deimly 
superintendent, but If you will .subpcena the ciiptnin that was on duly and Knows 
what the conditions are, and tliat spent Ids time there, and two or tliree of the 
sergeants there, they can tell you exnelly llie eondilions. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie captain? 

Maj. Gboome. John F. Robinson. 

Clialrman Walsh. Where i.s he? 

Maj. Gkoome. He has reslgneil and aeeopte<l a position as edit.a- of some 
paper In Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. We can probid>l,v get a slatemeid frmn him. 

Maj. Gkoome. And from the men that wi‘re on duly llu're willi him. 

Cbalrmnn Walsh. Anything else you eaie to submit, yourself, .Ma.l(pr? 

Maj. Gkoome. I don’t think of anytidng idse. sir. 

Chairman WAt,sH. The Investigation you made into Ihe killing of Mr. /.amiio. 
what was tiie result of that? 

Maj. Gkikpmk. That was the man that was shot. 

Chairman Walsh. But you say you inail<' an investigation indeiiendent of Ita' 
court proeeetlings? 

Maj. Gkoome. The statement of Itoliinson was at tliat time we had not lireil 
any shots. It was a criss-cross tire that went through the window and killed this 
man. 

Chairman Wal-sh. You were satlslled from tids Investigation tliat your 
trooper did not shoot him, or any other trooper? 

Maj. Gro< 5ME. Ye.s, sir. I would like to read one letter; it is very sliort 

Chiilrmnn Walsh. Very good. 

Maj. Gkoome. It is an Incident that was si«iken of in Maurer's book, in which 
lie .said everything was true. I have given you .Indge Sadler’s letter, and this 
is from a man named Ptinlzzl, who has slgm'd a letter in Maurer's hook, as I 
saw the letter puhllshed on page 18: 

GKEENsarito, Pa., March tllir). 

5Iaj. .John C. Gkoome, 

l‘hilad<:ll>llia. Pa, 

Dear Sir; I saw a letter publlsheil on page 18 of a certain book entitled, 
“The American Cossack.” which said letter is ilatetl, Latrobe, February l.'l, 11111. 
and purports to have been signed by me and others. I wish to say that I never 
slgneil such a letter, and never signeil any letter attacking or criticising Hit' 
State con.stabulary. 

As a matter of fact, I do not know anything alioiit the conditions upon tlie 
arrival of the State constabulary at Bradenvllle on the morning of A|irll 22, 
1!)10. I do know that there was trouble in and about Superior and Bradenvllle 
before tbelr arrival, and at this date I <lo not know whether there was any lives 
lost prior to tbelr arrival or not. 

As to the reference to certain lives that were lost, std forth in this letter under 
“ Question No. 4,” I wish to say that I have no knowledge of the conditions in 
relation thereto, but understand that the State constabulary were not resfion- 
sible in any manner for any of the lives that were lost, as referretl to therein. 

If the letter had been submltteil to me at the time, I would have refustsi to 
sign It. and wish to .say that I did not sign it and have no knowledge of the 
things referred to therein. 

I wish to say further that I saw the eonstahulary almost dally during the 
Iierlotl referretl to In said letter and during the time of the strike at Bradenvllle 
iind Superior and know that thc.v acted In a quiet and lawful inannt'r and eon- 
dueteil themselves as gentlemen, and the only times that persons were ordered 
from the streets were for the purpose of breaking up unlawful assemblies and 
maintaining order. I had no knowdeilge that my name had been useil In such 
a connection prior to this date and never saw the letter referred to until to-day, 
or I would have written you sooner. 

Very truly, yours. 


Noe Panizzi. 
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That book of his Is so ridiculous It Is hardly worth while to go Into It In 
detail, but I wanted to call your attention to two things that happened to catch 
my eyes that were not quite as accurate ns the rest. I don’t know of any other 
Information I can give you further than this. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you answer the question that your troop has never 
been detailed except at the request of the man In authority, where they were 
reri nested? 

MaJ. Gkoomk. No, sir; never. Even after the request, I don’t send a detail 
until I have sent one of my own officers to Investigate the condition. I have 
refuse<l many requests of sheriffs because my men were not necessary. 

Commissioner O’Connsli.. Just a moment ago you spoke of the possibility of 
the officers changing their numbers In order to avoid, as was charge*!, being 
known. Would It be possible for them to change coats with each other? 

MaJ. Gboome. I don’t suppo.se It would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That could be readily done, could It? 

MaJ. Gboome. It probably could be done In the morning when they started to 
dress; It could not very well be done without taking off their belts and re¬ 
volvers, and certainly It could not be done in a hurry us you and I would change 
our coats. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It could he done, however? 

MaJ. Gboome. Yes, sir; If they saw lit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, where did I understand you to say their 
camps are located? 

MaJ. Gboome. They are not camps, but are barracks. They accommodate 6.") 
men and stable 55 horses. One Is at Pottsvllle, one at Wyoming, one at 
Greensbnrg, and one is at Butler. They are all published on the first page of 
that report. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you say tho.se locations were not particularly 
selected because of the Industrial situation of Ihe State? 

MaJ. Gboome. They were selected becau.se I got them from the records, as 
there was more disturbance, more murders, more robberies, more lawlessness 
In those localities than In the center or southern part of the State. They were 
also selectetl because It divided the State Into four districts. It was neces.sary 
to locate them at four different localities, and I thought the logical distribu¬ 
tion would be two In the eastern and two In the western. You will find they are 
about centrally locatetl north and south in both places and about the center part 
of the eastern and western division of the State. The center of our State Is a 
large farming district with such a small population that hardly necessitated 
locating them there. In addition to that location each year I establish what 
we call substations, from 30 to 40 or up to 60, depending on the amount of the 
appropriation of the legislature. They comslst of three men. They get lodging 
at a farm house or a small hotel, and are scattered through 30 or 40 counties. 
There Is a sufficient number of men, and two men from each substation patrol 
each day, and the other man remains In the station for any call that might 
come in. In that way there Is a network of substations throughout the State 
that constantly patrol It within 25 or 30 miles. If the appropriation was large 
enough these substations would be out all of the year round, and I would have 
about 40 substations throughout the State and keep about 10 or 12 men In the 
barracks for an emergency, and It would give me a substation c-onnected by 
telephone with the barracks and we could maintain law and order In the rural 
districts and help to prevent the escape of criminals. I carry that plan out as 
long ns the money lasts, as long as the appropriation holds out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It seems that from the location they are largely 
situated with large Industrial centers of the State. Pottsvllle—that Is a coal 
center and near Philadelphia—that Is a large Industrial center. Now, Butler, 
that Is near Pittsburgh, and that is one of the great Industrial centers, and in 
the center of the State in Westmoreland, there are coal fields there. Assuming 
that the coal territory of Westmoreland field, there had been many strikes 
there, and in the last year I think It has been a continual run of strikes; there 
Is one hK'ated In that field. Whether the lo<-atiou of these may seem to be 
divided Into i>ortlons of the State, It would seem that they are In close proximity 
to the real Industrial centers of the State? 

MaJ. Gboome. Because the real Industrial centers of the State Is where the 
large number of foreigners, who I think are the most lawless element we have, 
are located. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would not call the Butler section a farmer’s 
section? 
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MaJ. Oboomb. No; foreigners, 1 said. 

CoDunlssloner O’Connkli,. I beg your pardon. 

Maj. Gboome. No ; the farmers are pretty tuine. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. In Butler propc'r, it is not an liulH.strlal seellon. 
There are no large number of foreigners in tliere? 

Maj. Gboome, There are car shops there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir;, but they are small ear sliop.s; l know 
Butler very well. 

Maj. Gboome. The location Is somewhat inllneneed by accommodations; that 
particular Butler troop used to be at Punxsiitawney for a miml>er of jears. 
They were located In the exhibition Itullding at tlie old world’.s fair ground, 
and were sleeping on the first fl(H)r with tlie rain leaking tbrougli tlu^ roof, and 
it was impossible to get a building at Punxs>ita\vm'.v and 1 was e(anpelled to go 
to Butler to accommotiate them. I was ratlu'r limlttsl in my aiuiropriutlon atal 
was not allowed to buy property, but was comi)elled to rent, and in small towns 
it Is a rather difficult proposition to rent a liouse tliat will hold bfi men and also 
stable 65 horses. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Any examinations that are given tlie a|>|)lleanl for 
a position on the force, are they allowed any marks as to previous military 
exjierlence? 

Maj. Gboome. As to their character? 

Commissioner O’Connell. What number of marks? 

Maj. Gboome. It is not divided on marks. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Per emit oir the 100? 

Maj. Gboome. No, air; it Is divided into three examinations—moral, iiliysleal, 
and mental. If their moral characted la vouelied for by an excellent diseliarge 
by an ofllcer we are very glad to get lliein. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would their discharge card from the UiiltiHl 
Slates Army be taken as a better per cent, perliaps because of their military 
experience, than private citizens who would have a recommendation of lilgli 
moral character from other sources? 

Maj. Gboome. Their moral character would not be considered better, Imt tli<>y 
would be more desirable because they had tlie training in riding and s(*lf- 
restralnt and discipline, which the private citizen can not get, and In gt'ltlng 
llie force we have found that private citizens do not like (lie life, and like to 
get up at 6 o’clock and clean their liorse and be required to go to bed at 10 
o’clock at night. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They would be granted the preference because of 
their military experience? 

Maj. Gboome. It is more deslralile and saves time and money to the Slate 
in training them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And probably liavlng been subject to a lietter dis¬ 
cipline, and they have all had training in carrying out orders regurdless of wimt 
they might be? It is charged that tliese companies when they are In iocalltles 
where strikes are in existence, as for Instance at Bethlehem, lliat their liead- 
quarters are made In the plant of tlie offices of the corptjratlon. Is tliat the 
policy followed? 

Maj. Gboome. No, sir; It is not followed; and in certain instances it Is Impos- 
Blble to get accommodations for them anywhere else. At Bethlehem tin* liotels 
and lodging houses expressly refused to accommodate tliem, and at the Instruc¬ 
tions of the sheriff the men were housed, and the Iiorses on the property of tlie 
Bethlehem steel plant, because there was no other accomnuslatlons for them. 
I may say during that time orders were Issued, ami wlilch are distinctly under¬ 
stood, that the men were not watchmen for the Betlileliem Steel Co. and were 
not allowed to patrol or to protect Inside of the property of the steel company, 
to let their own railroad officers do that, that we were not watchmen for tlie 
corporation, and the sheriff understood that and understood that we were to 
patrol the street and keep law and order on the streets. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the policemen required to wear llieir imlfornis 
at all times? 

Maj. Gboome. Except when they are in—they get 14 days a year vacation, 

, Commissioner O’Connell. For Instance, as in the case of Bethlehem, it is 
charged that they were circulating among the rioters, ns you call them, and 
strikers I will call them. In civilian clothing? 

Maj. Gboome. That I am not positive of. 

Commissioner Habbiman. That was at Hnzelton. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The same charge was made in Bethlehem. 
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Mnj. Qrooue. We have found that there was a great demand from district 
attorneys and Judges for men to operate In plain clothes, and at the present time 
the district attorneys have not the authority to hire a detective, but they have 
one detective in the county who Is probably an Intimate friend of everybody 
else In the I'ounty, and we have had so many calls for assistance of men in 
jdaln clothes for murders and similar crimes by the district attorneys that we 
have used plain-clothes men very frequently In the last six or seven years, and 
I think we had develope<l probably five or six men who are very excellent 
detectives. Beyond that. If we get a complaint from a locality that there have 
been chicken houses robbe<l four or five nights In succession, and the police Is 
known, we will send a man around In plain clothes to Investigate. 

t’oininissloner O’Connell. The ordinary method of catching a thief? 

MaJ. Oroome. Yes, sir. 

Commlsslmier O’Connei.l. But In th(‘ matter of charging a riot is going on, an<l 
the streets are crowded In a city where these places are located, are they per¬ 
mitted there to don citizens’ uulforuis and go In among the crowd to gather 
Information? 

Maj. Gboome. They might be pennitte<l; I don’t think it is ordered. At Hazel- 
ton we had one man In plain clothes who was sent there. I sent him there 
lirobabl.v two weeks before the <letall was aslnsl to find out for me whether the 
force wnis needc<l or whether the chief of police and biiiges.ses were lying down 
on their Jobs. He was there’ for two weeks and reinai-.cd in jelain clothes for 
some time after the detail arrived, and at the same tli; ; the r'allroad comi)any 
had 20 Pinkerton detectives there In plain clothes. I k-'ow that; I have seen the 
report and know the men were there; the Pinkerton detective Is something I 
know nothing about. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hid you make an investigation or have one made 
when the request came In to send the troop to Bethlehem before they were sent? 

MnJ. Groome. I could not make one. the telegrams started coming In Thurs- 
da.v morning an<l continued nboiit the serious <'on<lltions. and they kept up until 
Friday night, and I rvas tired out, and so was every available man 1 had, keep¬ 
ing the city of Philadelphia quiet. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. I thought you said in all cases before they were 
sent you had an investigation made? 

Maj. Gh(K)ME. I do when it Is possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But in this case at Bethlehem? 

Maj. Gboome. I did not. 

Oimmlssloner O’Connell. Was there any request made to vou from anv other 
officer of the law In that vicinity except the sheriff, such as the mayor? 

Maj. Gboome. The sheriff and the mayor, if I recall correctly. The only 
record I have here Is the sheriff of Northampton County. Some local authority 
had taken the matter up with the governor, and I think Mr. Cunningham, who 
is present here now. In conference with the governor went so far as to take It 
up with the adjutant general to see if they would order out the National Guard. 

T was not present, but Mr. Cunningham was there and was present, and he 
knows about the trouble ami the personal nsjuests from the local authorities, 
and my Information was from him. and my re<|uest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the organization now, as you have perfected It, 
keeping up with the requirements of that special imllce service In the State? Is 
it filling all the requirements of the case? Is It sufficiently large to cover all the 
requirements of the State? 

H Mnj. Groome. No ; It can not be when we have 10 requests a day and can only 
reply to about 1. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that the reason you asked the legislature tot^ 
Increase the number? 

Maj. Groome. And give ns a sufficient number of men. We have 200 men 
anil 4,’),000 square miles of territory. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the increase asked for? 

Maj. Groome. One hundred and ten men —25 or 80 men added to each troop. 

It would have given us about 310 men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many cases In 1913 and 1914 were you called 
upon to look after, what you call riots, and what I call strikes, Industrial dis¬ 
putes? " 

Maj. Groome. I think I have a copy of that with me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have that. 

Mr. CuNNiNOHAM. I Just want to refresh his recollection of where he can 
find It in his original report 
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Commissioner O’Conneix. We Imve that then In the report. Now, wlmt pro¬ 
portion of arrests marie of the total nuinher of arrests made that you Rave us 
there were arrests made durint; times when labor disputes were In extstenoe? 

MaJ. Gboome. Well, that Is very hard to arrive at, hut out of the total num¬ 
ber of 24,000 there were 530 for rioting itself. 

Commissioner O’Con.nej.i.. And that would he where there was no other rlot- 
Init except In a case where you term it a strike? 

Maj. Gboome. Gh, yes. 1 am not familiar with that partieuliir fact; ther«' 
are several dllTerent riots, hut that Is for riotint! where a numher of men (tather 
tORether and are violatinR the law. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. I asked you a while rro when iinolhi'r lailiit was 
up and the chairman asked to discontinue at that time, whether at this school 
where you train these isillcemen that you tauaht them the riahls of citizenship. 
Do you teach them what the laws of the State are? Do you ilrill Into a imin, 
for Instance, what a violation of a law is and what the laws arc? Now, do 
you teach them what the rlRhts of a citizen Is in a conserMitnc way, advise 
them how to act. A man standiiiR on u street corner mlRhf hi‘ a violation of a 
city ordinance. I think in the District of Colunihia, where wi' are now, one 
stundlnR on a street corner or croHslnR In the middle of the si reed Is a violation 
of the city ordinance'—that we shoulel creiss whi're the* erossinys are, TakiiiR 
the laws as a man should carry them eail. are they Instrucleil to eeverlook some 
thinRS that are real and (e'e'hnii-iil violations of the law? 

Maj. Giioomk. I don't know that the>y are', hut the'y are Instriicle'il as tee how' 
to treat all of the citizens. They know the law, they know what a man can not 
de), and what is le'Kiil without hiiviiiR to he tauyht. I ri'memher te'lllni' them 
originally, when the force was first organlzenl, that I e'onsielertHl a man shemlel 
he a gentleman us well as a police'inan, anel I exiM'ite'il tlu'in to treat eleleriy 
people and women and chllelren with the' greatest ceinshleratlon at all time's. 
J think they took that to he'arl, ami I am jeerfe'ctly fre'e to say that I think my 
men are nearer gentlemen in the'ir e'emduct than any itolie'c force in this country. 
AVe have never hail a complaiiit from a law-ahlellng l ilize'n as to the'ir eieiidue't, 
I think I had one about a man when a Congre'ssmau was arrested for spi'eillng 
his automobile, and he thought he hud spi'i lal iirivileges, and aside' from Unit 
I can not remember a comiilaint frimi ii liiw-iihliling citlze'n as to any Infringe¬ 
ment of their rights. The other memhirs of the community, If thi'y elo In¬ 
fringe their rights, let us know by having our men urre'steil anil held without 
warrant for ussault anel haltery anil \arlous things, but we have nevi'r yet had 
■a man complain of a man convlcti'il on a trum))eil-up I'lmrge luefi'rred agidnst 
the force. 

Commissioner CConneli,. Have you hail any occasions in whie-h you have hud 
to bring the members of your force hefore your own hoaril or e-ourt, as you 
call it? 

Maj. Gboome. Yes, sir; I have illsmlssed 155 men, I think. In the 10 years, 
for violations of orders—1.50. No; 100, 1 have dlschargeil in 10 years. 

Commissioner O’CcNNKtr.. For violation of your orders? 

Maj. Gboome. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. Have tlii'ie hei'ii any of them illsmlssed for Imposi¬ 
tions upon citizens? Have any of them bi'i'ii convlctial In the courts for break¬ 
ing of the laws in the way of taking it into their own hanels? 

Maj. Gboome. No, sir. 

(ktmmlssloner O’Connell. Were any of these eases of discharge where they 
beat olel men and knocked them ilown In the streets, with their polli'e cltbs; 
were any of them Investlgateil by you? 

Maj. Gboome. It ivas Investigated by me in so far—well, where the charge 
was pressed and the men were arresti'd they were investlgateil, and where it 
was probed, it was reporteel in the morning report from our commanding offli'i'r. 
1 see those reports, and the length of them depends on the activity. They lye 
six or eight pages long, and I gi't oni' every elay from each commanding olllcer. 

CommlssloneV O’Connell. The troops that were camped In the Bethlehem 
yanls during their stay there, they were fed In the yards of the shop of the 
-company or the shop of company? 

R Maj. Gboome. In the company’s building. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did the State pay for their feeding? 

Maj. Gboome. No, sir; the men pay for it themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who did they pay for It? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-58 
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MaJ. Gkoome. I think they hail a commissary there, and tliat was the way It 
was done. 

Oommissloner O'Oonnei.l. Was that paid through the Bethlehem Steel Co.? 

MaJ. Okoomk. Yes, sir. 

IknmnlssUmer 0’<Jonnei.i.. Does your record show how that was managed and 
straightened out? 

MaJ. Gkoome. Ye.s, sir. The act provides that the men shall board and lodge 
themselves. The imm have a mess committee to buy their food. They earn 
make their meals cost what they want—.$(>."5 or $70 a month or less. It figures 
out the way they have it about 5 ?> cents a day. At the end of the month they 
may pay 55 cents a day to the trisip treasurer, who pays their meat bills or 
bread bills or whatever It may he. That Is the way they pay it. When they 
are In the substation work or detachetl work they still pay 55 cents a day to the 
troop treasurer, and the hills for their food Is sent to the treasurer and he pays 
it. I think at the Bethlehem tla-y came from the Bethlehem commissary, but 
It Is all on record as to who paid It and what was done. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Major, a moment ago you said that no law-abldltig 
citizen had filed a complaint against members of the constabulary, but that 
others did. 

MaJ. Gkoome. No, sir; I didn’t say that. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. How was It, or had them arrested? 

MaJ. Gkoome. I said that they hatl been arrested, hut to my personal knowl- 
erige there had been no complalids, not to me personally. 

Commhssloner Gaubctkon. la that your test for a law-abiding citizen, whether 
or not he has filed charges against the constabulary? 

MaJ. Gkoome. No, sir; and I didn't say so. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. I want to know whether It was or not? 

MaJ. Gkoome. Certainly not. 

Commissioner Gkoome. You said no l.iw-ahlding cKizen had done It? 

MaJ. Gkoome. I can qualify that by saying no citizen has complained to me 
about their conduct. Naturally they complained. If some man in a small town 
,liad a man arrested, but that Is not ma<le to me, or comes to me. They might 
say this man Is beating my dog or horse or something of that kind and have 
him arrested. 

Commi.ssloner Gakbetson. But you created the distinction between these mcm. 
You dlstlngulslusl between a man that hud him jirrested as a nonlaw-abldlng 
citizen, because you put him In the other class. 

MaJ. (iitooME. That was md my meaning of the word. It was oidy to sep¬ 
arate those people from some of the charges made In the mob at Bethlehem, 
which were proved in court to be absolutely untrue. Those men are couslderc<l 
not law abiding when they perjured themselves. 

Commi.ssloner O'Connei.i,. Then y(ai will admit that It is possible that some 
of the law-abiding citizens had them arrested? 

MaJ. Gkoome. It Is <pdte po.sslblc. 

Commissioner Gmikeison. Now, you ustsl the .statement earlier on, or the 
language early in your statement, that It was dlllicult to distinguish between a 
striker, a rough, ainl a thug. From the standpoint of the State constabulary 
does a striker or a workingman, a thug and a rough, bear a marked comparison 
Ac^each other? 

MaJ. Gkoome. No, sir; I might go on and sn,v that it Is not possible In a mob 
to distinguish la'tween a banker, a lawyer, a Jmige, an Ironworker, a millionaire, 
oiwi professional gambler. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. You might have, but you did not. 

MaJ. Gkoome. I didn’t want to take up so much time. I would like to correct 
my statement that In a crowd of eight or nine thousand people It Is Impossible 
for the State police to tell a man’s profession by looking at him. 

Commissioner Garketson. Have you ever had any dlfilculty with your men 
Injuring any of these <las.s(»s that you have named—I mean that you have 
added on? 

MaJ. Gkoome. I am not sure whether we have or not. I tun not familiar with 
the professions of the 25,000 men that have la'cn arrested by the State police, 
although we have the re<-ords at Harrisburg. 

Commissioner G.miketson. I notice that you stall'd that your headquarlei% 
^Were In the car barns In Philadelphia. 

' ” MaJ. Gkoome. Yes. sir. 

Comndssloner Garketson. It has been as.serted that the headquarters of the 
constabulary at Bethlehem was inside the steel works? 
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Maj. Qboome. Yes, sir. 

Coinmlsjilonei’ Gabri.t.son. AikI lins tho wnstuliulary ever innile Its head¬ 
quarters at strike headquarters. 

MaJ. (JaooiiE. It has never been liivlteil, and 1 don't think they eould ac¬ 
commodate the men; they are not large enough. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. When you make your headquarters, as (hey are 
accused, you make your headquarters In the domicile of one part of the con¬ 
testants; Is that method calculated to bri'ed belief In your ImparllalltyV 

Maj. Geoomk. That It Is Impossible for na* to say. what It hrissls. 'The only 
time the State police are housed, or the constahulary, on the pro|)*'rly of a 
corporation has been occasions when It was InuHtsslble to get accommiMlatlons 
anywhere else. In Philadelphia the director of i)uhlie safety, who I think 
thought we needed a little work, assigned me to the Kensington district and 
gave me a territory about 8 squares sipnire, and took all of his police away 
and said that he would leave it to my force to maintain law and order la Ibis 
territory and keep the cars moving. In that territory there were no hulhllngs 
of any kind or character or description to put 178 men and horses In <‘xce])t 
the cur barns. We went over there, much to the annoyance of the car olliclals, 
and made them take their cars out of (here—they had something like 200 
there—and we put up posts lo tie the horses to and put hay on the Ihsir. and 
I slept in the loft myself, because there was no other jilace for mo to sleep. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Was that practice regularly followed? 

Maj, Gbckjme. Not ner ossarily. 

(>)mml.ssioner GABBEfsoN. Do you believe It would have a giMxi effect? 

Ma,). Ofioo.ME. What would you do, where would you stay If there was not any 
fitting accommodations there? Where would you put Ihem'f 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I would not like to tell you, because I am not 
under examination. If there was any question. 1 certainly would not put them 
In the headquarters of either [tarty in the <’ontentlon. 

Maj, Groome. You have never been In coimuand, and resjtonslble for the lives 
of 200 men and horses. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I have been In command and responsible for the ^ 
lives and welfare of a good many men under Just such condithms. ' * 

Maj. Gboome. I will repeat, that It was not from choice that the few occa¬ 
sions In which the force has been In the buildings of corporations, hut It Is 
purely from necessity. 

Commissioner Gaebctbon. It Is Just then from the necessity that they per¬ 
mit a condition to arise that Is calculated to build [irejudlce. Can It be fraud, 
that is the question? 

MuJ. Gboome. I don't know whether it can be or not. I think If you will 
take the activities of the force for 10 years, the disturbances ttu're have bwn 
the number of arrests they have made, and the order they have maintained, 
you will find that uism only two occasions in all of their toll of duly Ihey 
have been housed on the property of corisirations, and upon those two occa¬ 
sions it was a question of necessity, and 1 don't think they could he accused 
of creating bad feeling or .sentiincmt on either side. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you ever looked up the ris.'ord of the North¬ 
western Mounted Police In matters of that kind? 

Maj. Groome. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you know what their policy Is? 

Maj. Groome. They don’t have barracks. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And they don’t live In corporation quartqis, 
either? 

Maj. Gboome. They don’t have to; they send out two men at a time. We 
have never quartered a paid policeman on corporation [iroijerty where we had 
less than 10 or 15 men In the detail. When we have had 100 or 200 It was nec¬ 
essary once or twice. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have the strikers ever won a case where the con¬ 
stabulary was called In In Pennsylvania? 

Maj. Groome. What kind of a strike? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Regardless of whether the merits are gootl, had, 
or Indifferent, have they ever won a strike when the constabulary was calUal In? 

Maj. Gboome. I have no means of knowing. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What are the purposes underlying the formation 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary? 

Maj. Groome. I have no means of knowing. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Was It not purely political oppre.s8lon? 
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Mn.1. Oboomk. Tlint was loiiR before I was born. 

Ooiiirolssloner (iAuuKTsoN. You have not taken the trouble to read up? It 
would be very InterestliiK to learn that they are similar not only In formation 
but in object. 

Maj. Gboome. It probably would be, but I did not create the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. My only job is to try and maintain law and order, and I have 
not gone Into the organisation of the police forces throughout the world. 

Commissioner Oakbktson. Uo you believe that law and order cease to exist 
becau.se there Is a strike? 

Maj. Gkoome. I don’t know anything about It. 

Commissioner Garketson. That is all. . 

Maj. Groome. May I read one letter. There seems to be a great deal of 
emphasis jnit on the strike. I happened to bring one of the morning rejiorta, 
during the riot, from the commanding oltlcer who was sent to East Pittsburgh 
at the request of the sheriff. You asked some time ago what orders were 
given. The only orders given to an ofliier taking a detail out Is to malntalu 
law and order, and he issues such orders as the circumstances necessitate when 
he arrives on the spot. This is the report, the lirst report from Capt. Adams 
[reading]; 

June 80, 1914. 

The St peuintendent, Department op State Poltce, 

llarrtKbvrg, Pa. 

Slit: I have the honor to report conditions at East Pittsburgh and vicinity 
In connecllon with the strike of employt'es of the Westinghouse Industries, which 
are comprised of the Westinghouse Electric, the Westinghouse Machine, the 
Westlnglaaise Air Itrake, and the Westinghouse Meter Cos.; also the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. With the exception of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
at Wllmerding and the Westinghouse Foundries at Trafford City the employees 
t(' the amount of about 00 [ler emit have been on strike for nearly a mouth. 
Up until yesterday It was reporteil that the strikers conducted themselves In 
4 an orderly manner, but on Moialay morning a large crowd, amounting to about 
•''2,.'i00 peoide, imissed about the electric and machine plants preventing a number 
of the olllce force and others employed about the plant from entering, com¬ 
pelling passengers on street cars to alight and to travel In directions opposite 
to that of I he plants. No one was Injured. 

According to your instructions, upon receipt of a telegram from the sheriff 
of Allegheny County, which I herewith Inclose, I proceeded to East Pittsburgh 
with 30 enlisted men, where I was later jolnp<l by IJeut. Marsh and 2 addi¬ 
tional enllsteil men. Uiion arrival at East Pittsburgh at about !).80 p. m. we 
were met by a large crowd of citizens from Turtle Creek, East Pittsburgh, and 
(■ther surrounding small borotighs numbering, I should say, betweeu 2,000 and 
8,000. This crowd showeil no disposition toward violence other than cheers 
mixed with hoots, jeers, and hisses. I proceeiled to the Borough Building 
where I met the chief of police of East Pittsburgh, who expressed satisfaction 
at our arrival In the borough and ])romlso<l the cooperallon of his force. I 
then proceetled to the headquarters of the striking employees of the Westing- 
house Interests, where I met the members of the strike committee, and on which 
occasion I made plain to them that it would" be absolutely necessary for them 
to maintain peace and good order In and about the streets surrounding the 
affected plants; that it would be necessary for their pickets to abstain from 
hoots, jeers, hisses, or laying their hands upon persons passing along the streets. 
This they promised to do. 

At 5.45 this morning I posted the entire force along the streets which bound 
the Westinghouse plants, in such a manner that they coulud easily cooperate 
with each other. There were at least 3,000 persons on the streets In this 
vicinity at 0.30 a. m. and remained during the time that the employees, who 
have remalnetl at work, assembled at the plant. It was not necessary for our 
men to make arrests except In one occasion In which a man slightly under the 
Influence of liquor and Inclined to be boisterous was detained for half an hour 
until his friends came and promised to conduct him to his home and vouclied for 
his future giXKl behavior when he was relense<l. The men remained upon the 
streets until 9.30 a. m., and were again posted on the streets at 11.45 a., m. 
where they remained until 1.30 p. m.. r. 

* The men and horses are quartered In a building, the property of the West- 
Inghonse Electric Co., this being necessary because hotels capable of accommo¬ 
dating our men refused to grant us accommodations. In connection with this 
incident I wish to state that a hotel keeper arranged with me and showed me 
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roomf! sufficient to ncconimoUate 26 men aiul oiToi'oil me a rate of $l,ri0 ihm- day 
per man. Later In the day, however, he became alarmed on account of the 
fear of boycott and decided that lie would not accommodate ns. The nten 
are being fe<i in the restaurant provided for the female emplo.vees of tlie 
Westinghouse Electric Oo. iirevious to tlie strike. 

I met the strike committee at noon to-day and told them that it would in* 
necessary for tliem to reduce tlie mtiiiber of piclcets on a foot bridge which 
cro.sses the Westlnghonse proiK>rties from the iiiaiii llioroiiglifare of East I’itts- 
linrgli to tlie Pennsylvania Itallroad. as daring the morning there was a con¬ 
tinuous parade of strlker.s, amounting to aliont 2(KI. across tliis liridge. which l.s 
nearly IfiO .yards long, making It diiiicnll for tlie large iinmlicr of ein|ilo.vees 
of the Westlnghonse t'o. to cross the same to lli(‘ir worl.. 'I'lils they readily 
consented to do, and promised to .send lint 20 men to this liridge in tlie morn¬ 
ing, and eiK’h was to bear a badge designating his anllioril.\ from tlie milon. 
They fnrtiier iiromised that tlic.so men would lie comiiosed of tlieir most 
reputable members, for whom tliey <ouId voucii would do cM>r\lliing in their 
jKiwer to maintain peace and good order. 

While there Is a large number of employees Involved in tills sirike and are 
made up of variou.s clas.ses of citizens, some of tliose of wliicli are liigh-saliirled 
■workmen of the Westingliouse jilaiits and olliers of tlie ordinary lalior type 
of foreigner, I do not anticipate any trouble handling tlie situation so long ns 
tlie jiresent committee is in control. 

Tliere are, liowever, a few meniliers of tlie I. W. W. wlio are clrcHliitlng iiniong 
tlie foreign element and counsel violence. At )iresent, however, tliey have 
received scant attention. T believe lliat tin' presence of our men is quite likely 
to prevent serlou.s disorder at this place. 

There was a long conference belween tlie strike committee and the antiior- 
itles of the Westingliouse Intm-ests tlihs afternoon, and considerable iirogress 
was made towarii ti settlement. 

Very respectfully, 

Lyn.v (! Aii.vms. 

I'oliir. ('ontmonding '/'loop .4. 

Copy ftirnishetl Ptupt. flroome al Pliiiadclphia. 


That is simply to show you that in case of a strike, where llic riot wdiich la 
caused liy the strike of laboring men, tliat tliey consult with them and arrange 
to maintain law and order, and th.ai ordinarily it is v<*ry cas,v to do, this 
shows that the labor unions conferred and agrewl with Capt. Adams ns to the 
iinmlii'r of iiickets they should have, and that they would put badges on them 
so that the.v could be easily picked out ami not lit' mistaken for otliers, and In 
that way there was not a particle of trouble. 

(.'ommlssloner Lknnon. That Is another case where tliey were taken <are of 
in the company’s property? 

Maj. (Jboome. Tliat is a case where the horses were in the comimny s — 
('halrnmn Wai.sh. Wliere was that? 

Rial. (riiooME. East I’itt.sburgli. * 

('ommissioner Lennon. Would you kindly furnish us from your ris-ord— 
not now, but when you liuve the oiifsirtunity, and si'iid it to Intadquartcrs the 
record of the mimber of times the troop has been called to servo In strikes and 
the number of times the men or hor.ses or provisions have been provided In or 


hv the I'orporatlons or by the employers? ... , « 

Rial. GatiOME. Yes, sir. You have that information a.s to the number of 
strikes In the letter I sent In answer to the questions yon gave me two weeks 
ag<i; and there are a number of other things tliat I will gel for you. 

(See Groome Exhibit at the end of this subJc'Ct.) 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where were the constabulary hou.sed during the atrlko at 
New Castle during 1909 and 1910? . » i i 

Maj. Gboome. I have not the 1909 and 1910 report. I will have to give you 
that It Is six or seven years ago, and I ha\e not got all these details In my 
head ns I would like to have. I will probably have to look through these 

annual reports a moment- „ . i i if 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps Rlr. Cunningham or Capt. Ixmgly can get It. 

Mr. Cunningham. We will procure that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were you present at the raolders strike. In 1912, at Erie? 

Mai. Gboome. No, .-Ir: I only take command when the entire force or squad¬ 
ron Is out. When one troop or ixirtlon of troop is out the commanding officer 
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of iliat trm> "ifli them; when all are out then I take command as the senior 
officer: but I do not interfere with them In their— r- 
Chatrwan WAiau. That is all, then, Major; thank you, 

Mr. J. a. Sebald. 

Mr. Ci/wwiNGHAM. There Is the deputy superintendent, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, thank you; 1 thought I wou/d put Mr. Sebald on 
first, because I thought my question there might be something that you might 
wish to answer. 

Mr. CiiNNiNofiAM. Very glad to have you do so, thank you. I was only 
afraid you might overlook- 

Chairman VValsh. Very well. I will try to keep It In mind. 

Mr. Sebald. 

TEStlHONT OF KB. JOHN 0. SEBALD. 

Chairman Wamh. State your name. 

Mr. Sebald. John 0. Sebald. 

Chairman Walsh, Wliere Is your residence? 

Mr. Sebald. Nino forty-tlvo West Sixteenth Street, Erie, Pa. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your occupation? 

Mr. Sebald. Cement worker and contractor. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you In Erie during the molders’ strike in 1912? 

Mr. Sebald. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why was the strike called? 

Mr. Sebald. The strike was called for better conditions, more wages, and 
shorter liours. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the hours and wages at the time the strike 
was called? What number of men were engaged In the strike, and what were 
their demands? 

Mr. Sebald. Tlie demands were $3.25 a day; and In respect to the wages 
and rate.s involved—I did not come here prepared with my attorney or with 
any papers. I will have to speak Just from my own knowleflge. I was called 
Away on short notice. I received—my work, I worked at the Erie foundry more 
than 15 years. The highest wages were .$3, and three months before the strike 
I liad to go to Walker’s in order to get the .$3. I was getting the highest 
wages—I was what they called an all-around man, what they called a skln- 
th(‘-cat man, and could do anything—when any man laid off I would take his 
place. The lowest paid man was getting $1.60 a day, and we demande<l nine 
hour.s’ work. They worked at tlie Erie foundry until 9 o’clock without receiv¬ 
ing any overtime. Whe we demanded overtime we did not demand time and 
a half or time and a quarter, but we demanded time. And the foreman told us 
If we don’t like this job, git. There are a lot of men around Erie we can get. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men wore on the strike? 

Mr. Sebald. On the strike there we 8.50 men; that Is, 800 with the molders 
and the machine 0 ]>erators, anil 50 or 05 apprentice boys. If I am not mistaken. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did the strike last? 

Mr. Sebald. Tlie strike lasted—tlie first shop was taken out on the 2.5th or 
27th of November, 1912, and It lasted up until some time In March, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, w'as tlie strike a peaceable one or was there violence? 

Mr. Sebald. There was no violence In the strike whatever. 

Clinirnian Walsh. How did the local authorities treat the strikers, and how 
did the strikers treat the local authorities? 

Mr. Sebald. As far as the local authorities treating the strikers, they treated 
lliem rotten—very rotten; because I know I went through tlie strike and took 
care of the men, and was instructed from the mayor and his office. He tele¬ 
phoned down to the police court, and the clilef told them fellows not to lay 
their hands on “ Baldy ”—that Is my nickname—and he wanted to give me 
special police paper to go out and take care of the men; and I told him I 
refused to take special police papers hecause the boys would think I was stand¬ 
ing In with them, but I would go out and take care of the boys, and any man 
who got drunk on the line or around the street I would take care of him and 
see that he gets home safe and sound, and did not allow no man to carry no 
weapons, not even a pocketknife with a blade more than 2 Inches long. 

We had two Italians on the strike. I took their pocketknlves away from 
them, and on the strike tve did not carry knives, but I found that the men on 
the other side had the privilege of currying knives and actually did, and sling¬ 
shots tvere taken Into police court from Hayes, so that they could not use it on 
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ns, and they told me I was running great ohnnres in going from Eighth and 
State Streets to Seventh and. Pearl with that thing in niy pocket, and .\et the 
other fellow that I took It away from and Inducetl to a)me over to us had been 
walking around with It three weeks and was not hotlaa-ed, and the chief of 
police himself told me I was runidng a big chance. Now, I don't see where 
the city of Erie has any ordinance that a man can’t stand on a stretd corner 
for any reason. They say that two Is a ooui)le and three a crowd, and four 
on the sidewalk, that's never allowed; hut we did not dare to walk in pairs. 
We had to walk single file. Now pl< ture yourself. If you go away wllli your 
wife, hut you don’t have to wait until after 7 o'clock or after supper to go, 
but my tvlfe and I, when we would go awhy, we never was stopped, hut I have 
seen a case where they stopped a fellow with girls condng home, and would 
make them walk single file, and the man reftised and they look him down to 
police court and charged him with disorderly coinlu<;t. Now, I was in pollct; 
court .’>4 separate times, and the mayor called me ui) and he says, " .lolin, you 
will have to cut that out or I will have to put you htick of the bars,” and I 
told him I had as much right to be in the police court and as much right ns 
he or the chief of police or anybody else, becau.se 1 am a tax|iayer. What l)usl- 
ness had the police to stop me from going there? I offered to watch our men, 
and I tried to avoid any disorder, and If a man was drunk I would .sw that 
he was taken care of and .see that they did not land him In Jail. I did that of 
my own personal wish. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, Mr. Sebnid, were' th(‘ State constabulary called into 
that strike? 

Mr. Skbald. They W'ere called in there. They were called In by the sheriff 
at request of the mayor. 

Chairman Wapsh. Now, had there been violence before they weri> called In? 

Mr. Sebald. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Had there been lights or rock throwing or anything of 
that sort? 

Mr. Sebald. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, were there charges for such—were men arresttHl 
for that? 

Mr. Sebald. Well, one charge was over In the Polish settlement. They up¬ 
turned a van with tlu' strike bri>ak<>rs in it. The strike breakers caused the 
trouble. They called one of the men- 1 tion't want to ii.sti the words In the i)res- 
ence of the women here, and it was the men that .started it, but the women 
folks In the neighborhood got so mad they went to work and helped turn ui) 
the van. 

Ch.'iirman Wai,sh. Now, did you have criticism as to the way the <’on,stabulury 
acted after their arrival? 

Mr. Sebald. Did 1? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. How dlil the conslal)ulary act, Mr. Sebald? 

Mr. Sebald. Well, I had my own experiences. 1 had no time, as 1 said before, 
to write this out, but I will state my case as to the State constabulary. They 
arrived—they were all—the first day they arrived they were all gentlemen, 
they' were nice. Every one of them that met me addressed me as “t,ood 
morning, Baldy.” I never met the men Ix'fore, never saw tln'm before, but It 
had bf«n tlpi)ed off to them by the manufacturers’ association, “That Is the 
big guy. That la the guy yoti want to get.’’ So we <lidn’t pay any more atten¬ 
tion to it, and I answered tlie men until about—well, the second—or that >>ikht. 
They came in in the morning, 1 Jiidge Jibout o’clock, over the Ih'sseiner Tload. 
That night they went to work and went over In this Polish .settlement, and one 
of the Cossacks—which I was not over there, but by tin; cxi)erience of the men 
that told me—the Cossack Insulted a woman ami a child; and sonu; old man 
about 60 years old was coming along hoiiu" with a shovel a long-handled 
shovel—and he heard the remarks, and he tedd the (’o.“sack, “ If I was as young 
as you are, I would smash your head," and the Cossack said, “ It Is not up to 
you to say anything, and If yiui do I will knock your block off.” And the old 
fellow forgot himself and he landed with the shovel on the Cossack. Aiul Mr. 
Cossack—we called them Cossacks. He was a member of the State constabu¬ 
lary, and he went to charge and ride at the old man, and the old ifcn got 
Into a saloon, and he takes his horse and riiles Into the saloon ami gets off his 
' mount and strikes the man and knocks him down, and his hor.se walks out Imck 
to the curb. Now, that Is the first trouble we had In Erie. It was the tirst 
night the Cossacks arrived there. There wasn’t any bIoo<lshed at all outsme 
of that. There was no trouble at all when I was there. We were called out 
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on the 13th duy of December and we Went through the strike peaceably and 
behaved; and also I have a recommendation that I am a peaceful citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were tlie constabulary there, Mr. Sebald? 

Mr. Skbald. Well, I have no diary of it, but I should Judge they came there, 
if I am not mistaken. In April and left some time in March, 1014. I don’t know 
which day. 

Chairman Walsh. Please proceed and give us as concisely us po.sslble your 
personal experiences. 

Me. Sebaij). There are no dates now. 

Chairman Walsh. Never mind the dates. 

Mr. Sebald. And I can’t give the ntimher of the men, because they would 
have their hats turned around or would hide their number so we could not 
see It. 

I was going up Walnut Street, from Twelfth to Sixteenth, over the Lake 
Shore tracks, when—near Walker’s, between the Lake Shore track and Huron, 
and a foreman of the shop said to me, “ John, you are getting pretty fat. I.et’s 
get a drink.” And I was not drinking at the time, hut he didn’t know that. 
He said, “ You are smoking cigarettes and the organizers are smoking Ifl-cent 
cigars.” And I said that it was none of his business, and If ho wanted a 10- 
cent cigar I would buy him one. There was an Injunction hanging over my 
head. He asked me to go down as far ns Twelfth Str(K!t, and I fell for It. 
That Is two squares, and when I got there he wniketl over and sidd something 
to a constabulary, and the constabulary came up to me, and I said, “ If you are 
looking for trouble, I will give It to you.” And he usetl words something that 
I would not stand for my mother to call me. But he worked for the govern¬ 
ment, and I was scared of him, big as I am. He said to me that I wouhl either 
have to move on or he would beat the head off of my shoulders, and I said, 
“ Now, Jack, that is nothing to brag about; anybody can do that.” And he 
said, “ Never mind; you go about and mind your own business.” And I was a 
peaceable man, and so I left. 

I walked up as far as Huron Street, thinking this man had forgotten me. 
I walked up Walnut and he went up Cherry, and when I got up ns far as Huron 
and Walnut, as far as the restaurant, there were five Itallaas there, and I asked 
one of them for a match; and he was looking for a match through his pockets 
when this constabulary came around Sixteenth Street, and when these boys 
saw that they bent it, and I said to them, “Come on back and give me a 
match.” I said It in fun, and two of them came back, and one of them gave me 
a match. And I was standing on the sidewalk, and It was about 12 feet wide, 
and I was In the center, and this constabulary came down and reared his horse 
up on the sidewalk right at me. I knew I was up against it, and he said, 
” You are going to incite a riot, and I will riot. I will take that German block 
of yours and knock It off your shoulders.” And I said, “ If that Is the case, I 
suppose my case Is to beat It,” and he said, “ Yon beat It.” So I bent It two 
squares up to Seventeenth Street and went Into a saloon and restaurant there. 
This occurred about half past 4, and he kept mo In there until about 8 o’clock, 
and I dared not come out until 6 o’clock to go over to my mother’s. That Is 
one of the incidents. 

Another incident; I was down In the registry of my precinct, and I had 
worketl around the house all day, and at about 2 o’clock I went to the precinct 
to register; I will say about half past 3 It was, and coming back from register¬ 
ing I crossed the subway at Liberty under the Lake Shore and the Pennsylvania 
tracks; and there Is an old man there to flag the trains, and when I saw him 
he remarked to me—he said, “ Baldy, are you next? ” and I said, “ What do yon 
mean?” And he said, “Don’t you see the Cossacks watching you?” And I 
said that I saw them but that I wasn’t bothering them and I hoped they 
wouldn’t bother me. And they were standing on Twelfth Street, three of them, 
facing me. And I stood there a few minutes and then went to Plum Street, 
three squares away, and I was talking to a conductor and brakeman there, and 
we talketi ohout the labor trouble, and they asked me how things were, and I 
said, “ Fine ”: and I looked and I saw helmets coming up the street, and I 
said, “ It Is time for me to beat It; I see them condng and they will get me ”; 
and the brakeman said, “ You stick, Baldy, and we will show fight; there are 
four of us and you make a fifth, and we will clean them up.” I said, “ Nothing^ 
doing, for they have got guns 4 feet, or 2 feet long, and clubs 4 feet long, and 
there Is nothing doing.” I said, “ Don’t do anything; I will walk away peace¬ 
ably, and give them no show, and I walketl up as far as Sixteenth Street. I was 
on the east side of the road; I lived on Sixteenth between Plum and CascadBi 
and I had to cross Sixteenth Street to .get home. 
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I was fixing my lawn mul luul to go op that way, ami when the thrw came 
along I was standing there, and the little one in the center, I don't know his 
name or number, but he was an Italian, he reared his horse up and threw him 
over In front of me within a few inehe.s of me, and the horse’s Jaw cut mv fai’e; 
and I didn’t say, “What Is the matter?’’ ami I didn’t care; to tell the truth, I 
was scared ; I thought I didn’t want to die ; 1 am pretty young for tliat. lie said 
to me, “ Where yre you going? ’’ And I sai.l I was going home, and he tised 
vile language again and said, “ We are onto you, now you go homo and we are 
going to watch you.” And I thonglit to myself, “If yon walcli im', all riglit.” 
I knew I was g<dng home, and I yvent. 

And it was only three quarters of a square to iny house, nn<l there is a side 
entrance, and a side porch, and 1 wem into tiie kilclam and niy wife stild, 
"What is the matter; yon are pale; you look scared?” And 1 told her to Ustk 
outside and she would st'e enongli to scare a liorse, ttnd wlien site went ami 
looked out there yvere tliose lliree Oossiicks sttinding along the curb, ami ilie 
thret' of them gave her tlie “ ha ha ”; yvhtit do you know about tliat? And I am 
tifraid to say anything. 

There is another incident, and I am only giving instanws in my own ex¬ 
perience, nothing I heard but my own exT>erlence. A yvoman lives ni'xt door to 
me, Mrs. Bennett, a French women, wlio nairried an Iialiiin, and site lias four 
lioys, the smallest one .T or 4 years old, ami tliis State constabulary Imving their 
barn about 150 feet from my place, tliey had liorsi's hotisial in tlie manufac¬ 
turers’ a.ssociation foundry, and tliey used to come down tliere and tlirow down 
lumps of sugar and the horse would get doyvn on his knees and pick up the 
lumps of sugar, and they thought that yvas cute—see? And tliese little hoy.s 
look stones and threw the stones down in front of them, thinking the horse would 
fall for the stones, see? And the constabulary he gels olT and walks into that 
house—he Jumps off his liorse and walks in, and told tlii,s yvoman, and the 
language he used yvas a shttine, he says to iter—I yvon’t use tlie language, hut 
he says to her, “ If you can’t train yotir children, yvo yvlll train you and your old 
man as you were never trained before,” and the yvoman yvas standing there 
trembling, and me ns a citizen and taxpayer didn’t tlare to say anytliing. Why? 
Because If I had they would liave lit Into me for stttrflng a disturbance, and 
they would have hail me" indicted for it, Tliat Is yvhere tlie yvhole thing 
<iimea up. 

There was another Incident at my mother’s place on Sevi'nietnith Street, 1 h>- 
tween Walnut and Cherry. I yvas called doyvn to my mother’s, my father is 
tlead, and fyvo brothers of mine dead, and I am the oldest hoy and tnlye care 
of my mother’s repairing, and I yvent over there to tlx up her gas stove, the 
bottom was rusted away, ami I had done carpenter work on the side. 

Oettlng through yvith the Job, I Judge about a quarter to 4, I yvalkeil out of 
the gate and as I yvalked out of the gate, a Cossack came up and asked me yvhere 
I yvas going. I told him I was going home, and he said “Yon heller stay 
where you are”; tliat is the proposition I yvas up against, I had to go back 
into my mother’s and stay there from a quarter to 4 tmtil 6 o’clock, until I sayv 
him go away, at 6 o’clock he yvent ayy ay; they go back to (heir lieadquarters at 
Sixteenth and Cascade to the National Foundry; It is a foundry that inis not 
lieen used for years, and they jiiit their htirses in there free gratis, I suiipose, 
because they would have to pay to keep tliem at a livery stable, and tliat 
yvould cost too much. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you other instances you coniplaln of, of your oyvn 
treatment? 

Mr. Sebai.u. That is about all of my oyvn. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid the striking molders- „ , ^ 

Mr. Sebald (Interrupting). .lust a moment. I yvant to tell about one more 
incident. I don’t want to forget this. It happened on Eighteenth near Ll'»Tty- 
I lived two and a half squares from there, and I yvas coming down Klghlisuith 
Street at about 4 o’clock, and I met tlie president of tlie molders union and the 
president of the C. L. IJ. getting donations for the lilierty day celebration, and 
I met them betyveen I.lberty and Poiilar going doyvn Elgliteenth Strw't, and the.v 
asked me to come back and have a drink, and I said: “ No; I wasn t drinking, 
and they said to come back and have a cigar, and I said: “ No ; they yvon t let 
me go but one way, and If I go buck they yvlll pinch me,” and f told the IT™' 
dent of the molders’ union, “There Is no use throwing a red flag m a Inilis 
face; they are waiting for me.” And he said; “You Imagine they are looking 
for you." And I said; “ To show you, I yvlll go hack.” And I yvent hack to 
Spatt’s saloon and restaurant across from the fire house to accommodate my 
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friends, and I i)rov(*d to tliose fellows 1 had to go out of the l)ack door to 
prevent being arrested. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give us the names or numher.s of the tr<M>i)ers 
referred to by you? 

Mr. Skuald. That Is something I can’t do, because I never kept a diary of it, 
and there was a lot of times they put charges against troopers and you <amld 
not get their numbers. They put charges against them lots of times with tlu* 
numbers, and when they were brought Into the police court it seems they would 
have the same number and a different face. They could change the numbers, 
but they couldn’t change their faces. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did the striking molders In Erie have any communication 
wllli Supt. Groome or any of the officers before the constabulary was sent Into 
Erie? 

Mr. Seualu. That Is a thing I would lik(‘ to havtt correcttsl. We sent Dan 
Sholcalt to Harrisburg to Gov. Tener, but he had gotie away somewhere—I 
think to Virginia—and the deputy .sent a telegram to him, aiul he sent an 
answer and said tlu' coiistahulary would not he In Erie until Gov. Tener 
returned. As I understand Maj. Oroome. he said he was not in Erie, but I am 
pretty sure I saw him there. I don't tldnk I am mistaken In the man’s face. 
He promised Dan Sholcalt he wouhl not send the State constabulary to Erie 
until the governor returned, hut the next morning at !> o’clock they were in 
Erie, and Shocalt got In at 8 o’clock and they were tliere then. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other statement you want to make not 
covered by my questions? 

Mr. Skuald, There are some statements, il' I don’t take iq) too much of your 

time. 

(tliairnuin W.vlsh. We are trying to hurry through. 

Mr. Sebald. I would like. If Mr. Groome comes back on the stand, to ask him 
whether or not the citizens are paying the State constabulary to liave ben.jflt 
entertainments anil dress the men up ns women and do bareback riding. That 
Is what 1 want to find out. 

He was asked to come up to the C. h. U. Hall at seven hundred something 
State Street, and we waited there for him until 11 o’chs'k. and he never showed 
up. I might be ndstaken, but T doubt It. Mr. Groome .said he was not in Erie, 
but I saw him there. We waited for him until 11 o'clock to take this matter 
up with him. We didn't netxl the Slate constabulary, but they were brought in 
there. Mayor Stern—his linances were running low, and he wanted to make a 
showing, and I said to keep the constabulary out. I went to the police station 
and asked the mayor whether I could not get a police license, and the mayor 
said to me: “ I offered you one and you would not lake It." Anil I said: “ Why 
not give me one now? ’’ And he said : “ No; you have 1!) injunctions over your 
head.” Every man working In the Erie shops as a strike breaker was sworu In 
ns a sperdal police, and before that came up Sheriff Mooney swore in every man 
as a deputy, and one mau was arrested for pointing a gun at a man In a street 
car, and the man was never sent up or anything. 

rhairman W \lsh. That is all. thank .\iai. .Mr. Sebald. 

Mr. Dumb. Mr. Chairman, MaJ. Groome lias just steiiped out of Ihe room, and 
I would be glad, when lie comes liack, to ask him to make any statement in 
reply to the witne.ss. 

Mr. Sebald. I want to make some statement about the Hums men. 

Chalrmaii Walsh. Make it brief. 

Mr. .Sebald. Tliose Hums men were brougbt in there. I want to show you 
that we didn't come here to frame anything uii. 

A few days after we got into the scab house, or Waldorf Astoria, a man by 
the name of McCann, an ex-saloon kwiier, came to me and naked me where to 
buy union tobacco, and I said: “ You are the boy; come with me.” It was a 
bluff', but I was on, and he said to me: “ You look honest.” And I said; “ You 
are the boy; go ahead." And he said: "If you want to Are a scab house you 
can get gasoline and a quart of oil.” And I let him go on a few minutes, 
and after he got through I told him what I had to say, and it was a-plenty. 
He was trying to get me In wrong. 

Another Instance: A man came up to me at First and State—a man by the 
name of Berry—a stool jiigeon for the Burns men. There was a man caught one 
night In a rooming house with another man's wife, and he was turned out—■ 
MucLe(*se—and they got Farrell in his plai-e. 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Y'ou said you wantcil to make some state¬ 
ment about the Burns jieople. 
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Mr. Sbbald. That is how M(T/e<>se (.■auie In. On First and .Slain 1 rni-niMHl a 
note. This man came to me and asked me to eome Into a restaurant and salil, 
“ I want to show sometlilng to you.” and he sliowed me a note as follows: '■ Wo 
hereby agree to pay you .$100 easli, or $100 a monlli. if yon will leave town; if 
not, we will get you soon. F'arrell.” Ttuit is tlie lUirns man. 

Another instance, across tlie road in an arca<l<‘, Wilson, an organizer, sent 
me In there to see what tliey wanted. I went In there and they offmaal me the 
same tiling, $100 cash or .$100 a month to go down to .N'ew York Stale and 
work on divorce cases. I want to say this, tliat if men are dirty enough to 
lead a man to such things, such as tills scah-hoii.se hre. Ihe.t are pretty dirty. 

I could furnish you testimony that would take two days to give It all. I 
am furnishing this from my own persoutil knowledgiv tiroiune was lu'ie and 
he left, hut I will wait until he comes buck, and anything la' wants to ask me, 

I will answer it. 

Chairnian WALSit. We do not permit any iiueslions to la' asked, except hy 
the commission. You will lie excused. We are obligeil to you. 

Mr. Ijumb. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. GEOEOE F. LUMB. 

Chariman Wai.su. Slate your name, pleasix 

Mr, Lumb. George F. Ltimb. 

Ghairniaii Wai.sh. Wliat Is your business? 

Mr. Luxib. I am tlie deputy siuierinleiident of the department of Stale police 
of Peiinsylvanin. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is your place of residence? 

Mr. Lumb. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long have you been connected with the Pennsyh ania 
State Constabulary? 

Mr. Lumb. It is the State police. Since Its organization— If you will peiniit 
me, 1 wouuld like to make a correction as to the use of the word “conslahu- 
lary.” That word has been used tliroughout tlie examination of the witnesses, 
but its proper name under the statutes of tlie Stale of Pennsylvania Is the 
“ State Police.” 

Chairman Walsh. Is it u.sually referred to as “State coiistalnilary ? 

Mr. Lumb. The newspapers adopted tlmt name at the time of Its organiza¬ 
tion for convenience, and that lias been generally adhered to, but to make your 
record straight I make that suggestion. It is, however, generally referred to 
almost wilhoul exception as the State constabulary for tlie purpose of dis- 
tingulslilng it on the different police forces. 

Clmlnnun Walsh. What are your dtilh's as assistant superintendent? 

Mr. Lumb. My duties are mostly of a routine nature. The superinlendeni Is 
tile executive head of tlie detairtment, and i iirepare, with tlie assistance ot Iwo 
clerks, condensed reports from tlie four troojis; I look after tlie iirepariition 
of vouchers for tiie expenditures of the various tnaips, coming through my hands, 
but they go up to tlie superintendent for final examination and for ids signa¬ 
ture, and he makes out I'liecks for the disbursement of tlie funds. 

I have charge of making of morning reiiorts, sliowing tlie lot'atlon ol I lie 
force and the numtier of men on duty in the barracks, or on dt'lai'lied service; 
tlie location of the substations, and the whereabouts of tlie hor.si's; I lie numlx'r 
of men sick in quarters, tlie nunilier aiisent on leave; and an.v otln'r mailers 
pertaining to the men and tlie persminel of tlie troops. 'ITiose morning reports 
are accompanied by dally reixirts of operations wliicli cover tlie route covenal 
by the various patrols sent out from llie barrai'ks on special circumsiances. It 
la also accompanied by siieclal reiiorls of nien ; for instance, a iirivate is detailed 
to Investigate a murder. On ids return lie writes out lliat report over ids own 
signature, telling the time ho left tlie barracks, tlie district attorney to whom he 
reported, or the county delective ns tlie case may be, the name of the person 
murdered, the man suspecteil, and all of tlie result of ills investigation In detail. 
That Is signed by him, and after being read by tlie troop commander tiiid a 
copy of It tiled a copy Is sent to headqtiarters where they are consolidaP hI and 
then go to the superintendent. 1 am a sort of routine point for tlie lour 
troops to get together and submit matters in orderly form to Ma.). (irooirie. 

I also have prepared monthly reports, and the montlily pay roll, anil also Me 
monthly deduction sheet showing deductions made from the pay of the men tor 
any lost property or any leaves granti'il them without pay. If a man, for 
Instance, has had his limit of allowance for absence, 1*1 days. In a year, and an 
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emergoncy iirlNes, foi" instance some famii.v circumstance, a wedding, oi' a 
fnneral or sickness, and it is necessary for him to go home, then, under tlic 
regulations, he may have a leave of absence without pay, having already ex¬ 
hausted his allowanc’e of 14 days for vacation purposes. 

All tlioso <lctalls I look after, but Maj. Groonie has the entire matter in his 
hands. 

I would like to take opportunity to say, at this point, with i-eference to ilr. 
Maurer’s assertion that MaJ. Grooine Is only a figurehead superintendent, that 
Mr. Maurer is (dthiT grossly Ignorant of the operations of one of the executive 
dei)nrtmonts of the State of Pennsylvania or that he has deliberately falsified 
his statements to this commission, and I am Inclined to think that, Inasmuch as 
lie said lie had spent a number of years practically studying this departmenl, 
that the latter lu-oposition is true. Maj. Groonie, and I am not saying this 
becau.se I am his immediate suboniinate and liave been since January 1, liKi.s, 
and it is not necessary for me at this stage to flutter him, but Maj. Groome is 
a man of groat executive ability. He has a grasp of details which enables him 
to do in a short period of time much more than men of different temperament 
would be able to accomplish. In addition to that, his knowledge of military 
affairs and his knowledge of this organization from having been at the head of 
it since Its organization peculiarly tit liim for the position he has, and his work 
Is ilone without much noise. Aien who know nothing about the workings of the 
deiiartment, come to Harrisburg for information, and they are naturally re¬ 
ferred to me for matters of detail, and they naturally get the idea that I am 
running the whole show, and while It Is complimentary, I must admit it is not 
true. 

Chairman Walsh. You have followed, I suppose. Captain, as I have noticed 
you here, the statements made by Mr. Maurer and Mr. Williams, in particular in 
regard to the State police force? 

Ml'. Lumu. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please, in your own way, take up any of those matters you 
desire to and make your own comment on them. I understand you h.ave made 
some personal investigation ns to some of these jiolnts there were complaints 
about. 

Sir. InjMit. Yes; and I would like to first bring the attention of the commis¬ 
sion to a state of affairs in Pennsylvauia which will eliminate any question of 
veracity between Mr. Maurer and myself, and resolve itself into a proposition 
to be decldeil by your own reasoning, and it Is this: Maurer, in his charges 
against the State police force, an organization that has been in existence now 
for 10 years, lias Indirectly Indicted the memiiers of the legislature, and the dis¬ 
trict attorneys, and the grand juries, and the county detectives of every county 
in Pennsylvania in which the State police have operated, of either gross or 
criminal negligence, because if there Is a band of renegades or degenerates going 
through the State, riillng men and women down, beating old gruy-headetl men 
over the head with shovels, and other acts lie has referreil to, those people are 
all grossly negligent and unmindful of their duty, because we are under their 
suiiervlslon and control. 

The district attorney in I'enusylvania is the prosecuting criminal officer of his 
county, elected by the iieople, and his future legal career as a lawyer depends on 
the manner in which he conducts that office. Now, for anyone to presume for a 
moment that a detachment of State police could go out of Westmoreland County, 
or any other, into another county, where the district attorney Is, and a grand 
jury sits, and do the overt acts referriHl to, you can plainly see that we are not 
to blame, but that the whole system of our government is at fault. It is not an 
attack on the State police, but It is an attack on the very fundamental principles 
of the government of the State, ns it appears to us in Pennsylvania. 

Various governors—Pennypacker, Stuart, Tener, and Brumbaugh—have seen 
fit to retain in office the present superintendent in spite of the bitter personal 
attacks upon the acta of the force. 

In Pennsylvania we have the grand-jury system, whereby a citizen who thinks 
any wrong has been done in his community, of any magnitude, has three reme¬ 
dies; he can either himself personally make Information and have the man 
arrested on warrant, or he can go to the district attorney and make his com¬ 
plaint, or he can appear before the grand jury and have a pre-sentment made 
and have the man lndlcte<l through the grand jury. All of these remedies are 
open to the people who have made these hearsay statements and charges a^lnst 
memlwrs of the State police, but who have never been apparently specifically 
Identified. 
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One Of my duties Is that of going through the Smio at various times and In¬ 
specting our substations, the substations operaled In rural communities; and 
with reference to the statement of Mr. Maurer that the men only patroUsl 
the Immediate vicinity of the barracks, that la another of his error.s. The sub¬ 
stations at the present time—I liave a morning report here. If you care to have 
it submitted or refer to It, showing the location of men In Sullivan tloniity, and 
others where there are a large nnndmr engaged In ngricultnral pursnit.s. In 
my duties I am per.sonally responsible to the superintendent for the discipline ■ 
of those substations to this extent: If comidalnts come In to MaJ. (Iroome that 
those men were not properly performing their duty. It would relUsd on me In 
not having discovered It at the time of my Inspection when I calleci on the 
oflicer Interested. 

Now, the State Grange of Pennsylvania, at Its last meeting, a few months 
ago, unanimously and without any move on our pttrt. and etitircly uncx|H>cted 
SIS far as we were concermsi, ptissed a re.solutlon asking (lie Stale legislature 
to Increase the State police force and Increase the apiiroprlallon for the beneflt 
of the rural communities that had no protoctbui from oilier sourivs of (he (inllce 
t'xcept the local township constable, who Is usually a G. A. U., who has ibc' cou- 
tldence of the pt-ojile, hut who Is seldom cITcitivi' or aggressive. This is not 
Intended ns a redectlon on the constalile, but Inlciided (o show there is no or¬ 
ganized police force to give the rural connnunidcs prottHtlon—aiUsiuale pro¬ 
tection. A copy of that resolution, I am informed, was sent by the State 
Grange and at their e.xpense to each member of the legislature. M’lieti the 
bill was brought up for consideration there were at least .lO lalior organizers 
hack of the rail separating the audience (lart of the house of retiresentatlves 
from the seats of the members of the legislature. Notes and pages were siuit 
down to the different members at the last moment in order to liitiueiice (hem. 
That, of course, only indicates (hat the framers of the resolution, while It might 
have bt'en effective at the time it was received, was later supphuncnti'd by (hese 
personal approaches. 

Now, In addition to the State Grange, we have been very effective in cooii- 
eratlng with various departments of th<> Crimmonwealth. It friHiucntly oc¬ 
curs In Pennsylvania that a smallpox eiildemlc break out in the community 
where the mnlorlly of the residents are foreigners or iieople of foreign birth. 
Hr. Plxon’s State" health department having met witli violence and a great 
deal of resistance In enforcing Ihe quarantine laws for the health of the 
community, by insisting on i)eoi)le in iiifecteil houses remaining within the 
limit prescribed by law. Dr. Dixon fre<iHcntly has called on Supt. Groorae 
for a detail of our men to present thems<dv(‘s in the community under his 
health officers to enforce the quarantine laws, and they assure us that It has 
resulted In the prevention of a groat deal of disease. 

With reference to the State game commission, I want to refer to our annual 
report of 1908, page .'>, In which we have a <piotation from the annual rcimrt 
of the secretary of the State game commission, for the same year, a ptirt of 
which I will read Into the record. [Iteads:! , . 

“The greatest assistance I had In enforcing the law came from the State 
constabulary. Every request from this office for help has been promi>tly niet. 
In my report of last year I cited the fact Ibat during the year 1900, 14 of 
our men were shot at, 7 shot, and 4 killed b,v foreigners, with not <ua' of the 
perpetrators arrested. I do not know ,at this time of the woumilng of one of 
our officers during the past year. This change in cotalitlon, In my opinion, Is 
due to the creation of our State constabulary and (he unhesKadng. determlnetl, 
and persistent pursuits of wrongdoers of all classes by mendiers of that force. 

There has been a good deal said here, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
men going upon company proiterty at the time of strikes. In 19<K!, shortly 
after the fort* was organized, I was sent with a detachment of men to a place 
called Eleanor, In Jefferson County, where it was stated that about 2,009 men 
were threatening the destruction of the tipples and the compiiny property, 
and they were threatening violence on every hand. Sheriff Shefander of 
Jefferson County had about 40 deputies, at that little place, and our detach¬ 
ment of about 16 men were met about a half mile down the road from the 
settlement by 2 men who said they represented the sWkers and that w’e had 
better turn back, because they were laying for us and they would 8iye us an 
we were looking for. We said we were sorry and that we were not Umklng 
for trouble, but had come to enforce the law and order, under the direction 
of the sheriff, and If they met us half way they would find us ns human as 
they. 
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ujr- 

Shortly after vve arrived in the town we attempted to find ttocomuDdations 
at the hotel, the only one in the place. The girls, at the persuasion orthe men 
In the strike, vacated the building, the waUresse.s and cooks, and- declined 
to serve us or make up the beds or anything of that kind; and I suggested to 
the proprietor that the men were hungry, and If he would permit us access to 
the kitchen we wouhl detail a couple of men to cook and prepare something to 
eat until some other arrangements could be made; and when the girls saw 
that our men were proceeding to cook they decided to come back and do the 
cooking themselves. 

We were there a week when the superintendent of the mine came to me and 
said the men were going down to a spring on the company’s property to get 
water, which was the only place to get drinking water, and he said he want^ our 
men to stop them. I said to the superintendent that I understood the rural 
delivery carrier went down over that road, and that It was a public highway, 
and, although It ran over the company’s property, he had no right to close It to 
the public. He resented that a Utile, and I saw from that time on these i)eople 
went unmolestetl, and I advised the sheriff not to cut off their drinking-water 
supply. 

They had notified previously a numlier of residents of the company’s houses 
that If they refused to work they could vacate the houses or they would evict 
them. 

When the proper time arrived Sheriff Sbefander asked my aid in vacating 
those buildings. My orders from Supt. Oroome was that there was to be 
absolutely no civil process, such as landlord-and-tenant issue served by our 
men, and we were not to go on the company property unless there was actual 
evidence of violence that It was necessary to suppress, and I said, “ We can not 
assist you In evicting those pTOple.” And the slierlff had to get some additional 
men, either company employees or deputies, I can’t say which; and those people 
were evicted; and I was very careful to see that our men remained the proper 
distance away, at least four or five hundred yards, at all times, even In 
making their patrols. The result of It was that in another week or so some of 
the younger men on the strike came up and Invited the men to play baseball 
with them. And I felt that I could not allow that, because we were up there 
to keep the men on this patrol, and we were on duty, and the men could not be 
spared. I cite that early Instance in lOlX! to show the attitude under which we 
started out and to show you the opposition that we met with from the start. 
But we have been as careful—I any this without any reservation—to safeguard 
the Interests and the rights of those men who are on strike as of the owners of 
the property whom they were striking against. Our issue has been the man 
that throws the brick, fires the gun, or burns the tipple. You referred to the 
Hazleton situation. I was sent up there by Gov. Tener to Investigate the com¬ 
plaint of Mr. Maurer. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When was that complaint lodged? 

Mr. Lumb. It was lodged with Governor—with I tie governor, and Gov. Tener 
sent for me- 

Chairman Wai.sh. That Is the instance tliat Mr. Maurer testified to—that 
complaint to the governor- 

Mr. Cunningham. You did not catch the quesllon; the chairman asked you 
when that was. 

Mr. Lump. Well, my recollection of that, as to the exact date, la not very 
clear; but 1 have the full stenographic notes (transcript) if you permit me to 
refer to that, I can give it to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well; If you will get that. 

Mr. Lumb. The orders from the governor were about June 8, and the Investi¬ 
gation was held on June 11, 1914. Shall I proceed? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; proceed. 

Mr. Lumb. Gov. Tener having ordereil me to proceed to Hazleton, and having 
advised the superintendent that I was to go up there, I went, and—not as Mr. 
Maurer says with him, but I met him at the Loughran Hotel—and I want to 
emphasize this incident, because there was a question of Identity of our men 
arose up there who were operating In plain clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is at Hazleton? 

Mr. Lumb. At Hazleton; yes. When I arriveil at.the hotel, having- 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lumb. When I arrived at Hazleton, Mr. Maurer and some associates 

were standing In the lobby of the hotel, and Capt.-and Lieut. Malr were 

there, and I spoke to Mr. Maurer, and Mr. Maurer says, “ You have got the 
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advantag)U)f me," and I says, “ This Is Mr. Lumb, from HarrlshurR, whom you 
talked wjlh in the governor’s ofllce. ami iil'loi wards in tlie rorr'nJor of (he 
capltol three d[ay8 ago.” And then he remembered me, and we went up into the 
parlor of the hotel where he hod about t5 members of various unions, and 
1 or 2 others that he referred to Individually. The sum and substance of their 
charges against the police, and the complaints were that in six or eight wwlcs 
of the strike that the police in plain clothes had acted in behalf of (he traction 
company, and that they had discriminated against (he men on strike by driving 
them away with clubs when they were gathered (ngt'ilier on tin* corner, and 
that one of our men had been In a drunken ligiit, Tliat was Sergt. Ilennig. 
The witnesses they Introduceil, without any exception, were either memhi'rs of 
the miners’ union or the trolleymen’s union or m<>n wlio had personal griev¬ 
ances, as was developed in the examination of the witnesses. For example, 
Andrew Marty, vice president of the local union, made some charges against 
Sergt. Hennlg of the nature that he had railroaded him to I’ottsville for trial, 
I believe, or perhaps It was Wilkes Ilarre (referring to memorandnin). No; It 
was Pottsvllle. Now, Pottsvllle and McAdoo were In the same c(mn(y, but the 
attitude of the burgesses had been made clear by tin- stat<'menls of our men. 
And I have here—which yon may file with your records—a statement of the 
attitude of the aldermen of Hazleton, taken by Lieut. Mair in a personal in(i>’.- 


view. 

He went to Alderman Moody and he sold, “ Have you any olvjectlons to hear¬ 
ing the cases brought before you by the State police?” and he said, “ I don’t 
care to try State police cases.” Alderman O’Donnell said, “ I don’t want State 
police cases; to hell with them.” P. P. Greenwald said. ‘‘I don’t want State 
police cases. I am a sick man and about to retire. I don’t want to he both¬ 
ered with them.” Alderman Faey: “Will do my duty. Sworn to try cases 
according to evidence.” Heldenrlch; “ I don’t care particularly about trying 
State police cases, but will try them If they are brought.” Alderman t’nilln 
said. “I don’t want to handle State police cases.” Fallen: “I will take the 
cases and render verdicts according to the evidence.” Flerlo: “ I don’t want 
to take any cases of the State police or anyone else, except those in the city 
of Hazleton, as I am police magistrate here.” I might say that our imm 
have the power of city policemen In addition to the power of llsli and game 
wardens, and forestry wardens, and had a perfect right to take cases before 
this police magistrate. Andruzzi: “ (iwing to being an Italian, ami (he stand 
T hav'c taken, I <lon’t care to take tint case.s.” Hath; “I don’t wnint to try 
the cases, but if cases are brought before me I will try them fairly.” .lohn H. 
Shopp; “I am In sympathy with the strikers, but would try any <ase accord¬ 
ing to the evidence.” 

Now those were the conditions under which the men were endeavoring to 
cooperate with the sheriff of I.ucerne County and the mayor. . , , 

At this Investigation 1 found, and so reported, that they had combed Hiir-le- 
ton with a fine-toothed comb, to us<> a figure of sp<>ech, to get some act of lin- 
moral comluct or some act that would cast reffectlon upon the men. They did 
not have present at that investigation a representative business man or mer¬ 
chant. We did not have one meml>er of the <oun(il. They did not have the 
mayor or the chief of iwllce. They had a policeman. This policeman had or- 
edre<l two of our men to go on—-to move on about (heir business, and they said, 
“ We are members of the Rtsite police force hero on duty. He said. ” d'>" t 
make any difference to me, you beat It or there will be trouble. That was 
a little clash. That man came and testified against our inen. The mayor 
had no such authority or the chief of police to take any such nonprob-sslonal 
action against other police. It was merely a little personal Issue. He was 

one of their witnesses. „ . , -r,.,. ... 

Another witness was a man by the name of Harris, from the Palau, Hottl. 
This man testified he had seen 8ergt. Hennlg drunk and had helped to put 
him to bed. It developed on cross-examination that Seijt. Heiin g had re¬ 
ported this man to the proprietor of the Palace Hotel for charging '‘J 
prices for coffee and sandwiches because they were police; and (he I’y‘'Py''T''f 
warned this man If he did It again he would discharge him. I^ ’ 

Harris for the name of the person that assisted him In putting our ser^ea 11 
bed, and he could not recall It. I asked him for tlm name of any ' 
whom he had mentioned the fact at a time that nilght be so 
as to be worth something as evidence. He said I don t recall who I 

AMther^example of the nature of the charges OKa'nst *•!««« 
statement that they had operated—15 of them, some said, and some 0 ana 
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others 8—In plain clothes getting Information as spies for the traction com¬ 
pany. 

Now, Sergt. Hennig did operate In plain clothes. Sergt. Hennig was In 
charge of tlie details there, and being In plain clothes at times he was able to 
get Information as to the workings of his own men and ns to acts of violence 
on the .strc'ets. He was also investigating two or three Individual crimes which 
perhaps had no connection whatever with the strike of the traction employees 
hut w<‘re matters of a iiersonal nature. 

it was stubsl that on One occasion, as I recall the evidence, that three or 
four State policemen In plain clothes orderetl the crowd to move on, and the 
crowd referred to their side and said, “ We don’t know who you are, and you 
haven’t any right, without showing any badge, which our men are requiml 
to wear and which badge they wear at all times when they are working In 
plain clothes, that these men drew their blackjacks and clublasl these men.” 
I askwl how they knew the.se men were State jwlice, and the witness replied 
that he saw them three or four days afterward in uniform on horseback: and 
I held him down to the time a little bit, and then ho ndmltte<l that It might 
possibly have lasm a week al'terwanls. 1 then Incited the attention of the 
commissioners condncting this thing to the fact that Mr. Maurer had conversetl 
witli me In Ilurri.sl)iirg, In the governor's olllce, between half an hour and an 
hour and that I had also conversed with him In the corridor of the oipitol, 
and a few days afterwards while I was wearing the same civilian clothes 
I had npproache<l him in the lobby of the hotel in broad daylight, and he 
didn’t know me. How then could the.se men—that was a part of the testimony 
they had—how could these men swear on their oath as to the identity of these 
men they saw In plain clothes and then a week after said they sacv them on 
horseback la uniform. That is to show you the value of the evidence that 
they prodticed to sustain the serious charges they were able to raise against 
the State police force after six wts'ks of activity. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What sort of a commission cvas this, please. Captain? 

Mr. Lumh. Why, It was made up of Mr. Maurer- 

Chairman W.ci.sn. Legislative commilt(S»? 

Mr. Lumd. Oh, no; no; purely a committee of strikers. It was an ex parte 
hearing. We had no witnesses there, or anything else. They simply made 
their charges and substantiated tliem to the best of their ability. I objected 
tcvo or three times to Mr. Maurer putting cvords In the mouth of the witness 
who was testifying. And Mr. Koger Deevcr, one of their attorneys, saw and 
admitted the unfairness of it. Mr. Maurer would sit there and say, “ Now, 
you tell us about that fight in the barroom,” and the man probably never 
thought of such a thing; but then he could go on ami relate about a fight in 
a barroom. And I objectetl to his leading the witnesses along In that way; 
and Mr. Deever admilted that it was certainly unfair to enter into that sort 
of proce<lure. So lie restrained them to a certain extent. 

Chairman AVai.hh. Well, did they make some finding? 

Mr. Lumu. Well, the only finding you will ever see of that Investigation is 
my report to Snpt. (iroome, and by him to the governor, and the book called 
“ The American Cossack ” by Mr. Maurer. My report is a full report, having 
taken a stenographer along with me. And Mr. Maurer’s reply in the Cossack 
shows only such extracts of the testimony ns he thought would best suit his 
purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the evidence In that case refuting the charges 
that you heard Mr. Maurer make on the stand—that is, about members of the 
constabulary being in the crowd and that they seemed to be desiring to create 
a disturbance when they were moving a car? Do you recall it? And that 
the local police disperstnl the crowd, and there were two men, I think he 
said, and a lieutenant, and maybe more that said they were members of the 
State police? 

.Mr. Lttmb. That was defective in two re.spcct.s. In the first place, the 
identity of these two men in plain clothes was never properly establisheii; and 
I might say in that connection that the traction company, being unable to 
obtain our men to operate In plain clothes, had men there who were either 
Pinkerton or Burns’s men, but which I am unable to answer, because we did 
not associate with them, had nothing In common with them, and Ignored them. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your contention upon this mission and elsewhere 
that you did not have any men in plain clothes under those circumstances? 

Mr. liUMB. Except Sergt. Hennig, and except where men were relieved from 
duty occaslonnlly—a man gets worn out in that sort of duty, and he Is allowed 
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a day’s leave of absence occasionally from the barracks to get clean nnder- 
wear and do other little things In the way of getting cleaned up. Of course, 
thdn he would go to his room and put on his civilian clothes and get on a 
sfreet car and leave the barracks and would come back after a time and get 
on his uniform when he went on duty again. We have avoided plain-clothes 
duty as far as possible. . . ^ . , , 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there Is one other point that occurs to my mind. 
He said that the men of the State police also presented cases In police court 
and acted as attorney. What.was there to that? 

Mr. Lumb. Mr. Chairman, we have In Pennsylvania a system of subordinate 
courts In the cities known as magistrate courts, and In the smaller towns they 
ai’o calle<l aldermen, and In the counties they are known ns Justlct's of the 
peace, who hear and try small cases, summary convictions, without Jury, or If 
the offense Is sufficiently large. If It Is of a nature covered by the statute, he 
has no alternative but to hold a man for court under ball, or to commit him. 

Now you can easily see that It would be an absurd proposition for any police¬ 
man to arrest a man for a crime that he had seen committed and simply walk 
Into the Justice of the peace and say “ I have arrestetl this man for assault 

and battery,” and then stand there mute himself- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I understood from some other testimony 
that It is the same custom as obtains in Massachusetts, and In some other 
States where the officer In these inferior courts presents the testimony of him¬ 
self and has the right to examine his witnesses to sustain his charge and has 
a right to ask questions of the adverse witnesses. ... „i, * 

Mr. Ltjmb. Well, it Is Just like this, the officer must make out what 1 rV» ‘an 
a prlma facie case, or else the man would not be held and Justl<« would m 
defeated. He has a right to tell his story, and If the adverse wltnem starw 
to tell a falsehood, If he can show It by two or thiw questions, he has that 
right. But the entire procee<llngs, however, Mr. Chairman, Is under the 
supervision of the Justice of the peace, and our man wuld 
duct himself In that court without being In contempt of court. And U Is an¬ 
other evidence that they are attacking the State police and attacking the 

'"^Mr^t^UNmNonTM^ YOTr"\Wcriptlo^ Is exactly right, Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to this ConmionwenUh, and commonly professional men an not 
present at all—It Is almost unheard of. ... 

* Silrman Walsh. Now, did you have any personal contact tv 1th the Beth- 

**Mr! Ltw.^'l'dld not. I was not there. And, as MuJ. Broome explains, he 
only went out when the entire force was ordere<l out that either he or i 

*”oUalrman Walsh. Now, did the general nature of the^ criticisms come to 
the attention of the officials, the superiors of the State police, MaJ. OrcHvmt and 

^'*Mr*LH»£B. Well, no. I want to say to you. In that connection. In every i»s- 
slon of the legislature there has bevm a certain element at work ^ 

State police force act repealed. Now, their sessions In the legislative hall 
have bwn the same as here, general talks, very seldom ^vlng any dates or 
names and always drawn very largely from Imagination of one man and told 
t^each other, and he. In turn, relates It always as hearsay evidence. Now, any 
member of the legislature living In that district or represent i.g the Pooi <* or 
the grand Jury, as I explained, or the district attorney, or the Judge can Im- 
m^lately take cognizance of any such con.luct as that and bring our men to 
prosecution. And I want to say to you, gentlemen, that If any matter of th^ 
kind was brought to the attention of MaJ. Oroome or myself It would be 
Sifted down to the bottom^ and we can <lo it easily, for this reason; There 
order on our force Issuevl In 1909 or 1910, a copy of which I have here, sayli^ 
In lust these words: “Any member of this force known to use outside In- 
fluei” for the furtherance of his own Interests will be consldeml as «*„owl. 
edging his own Incompetency and dismlssevl from the for«. Now, that being 
true, and all our finances being under the sui^rvlslon of the auditor 6^^*] 
of Pennsylvania, what possible advantage could there be to any of the offlcere 
ot ^ tow: aid whei I refer to the officers In this case I have reference to 
the superintendent, the deputy superintendent, or the captains In cowrlng up 
orignoHng a^ of misconduct ^ the part of the men. The entire force has 
to on its merit We know that better than anything else. 

38819*—S. Doc. 416, 64-1—vol 11-69 
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Now, It Is related to you lo this way for the purpose of eliminating any pre¬ 
sumption that may exist that men are held on the force by political Influence 
The first victim of this general order that was Issued, on our force, was a 
lieutenant who got a senator and two or three other prominent men In Penn¬ 
sylvania to endeavor to obtain for him a vacancy which then existed In the 
grade of captain. As soon as those letters came In, the lieutenant was given 
his walking papers. You can easily see, then, how absurd that opinion Is that 
we deliberately cover up acts of misconduct on the part of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you personally take charge of the Investigation, so 
far as your own department was concerned, In regard to the trouble with which 
Mr. Moughan was charged, in regard to Mr. Zanibo and the ca.se of the other 
man charged with an assault ujwn a man by the name of GallagherJ 

Mr. Lumb. No ; I did not personally take charge of It by going to the scene; 
but Capt. Itoblnson, the troop commander, was on the ground, and he dealt with 
me at Harrisburg, and In that way it came through proper channels to head¬ 
quarters. 

Chairman Walsh. And who Is the captain at Hazleton? 

Mr. Lumb. At Hazleton? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Dumb. Capt. Pitcher, of Wyoming, is captain in charge of the detail 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. Still on the force? 

Mr. Lvmb. Oh, yes. He Is captain of the troop at Wyoming now. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get the address of Capt. Itoblnson from Mai. 
Groome? 

Mr. Dumb. No; but I will get It. 

Chairman Walbh. Will you be kind enough to do so, and we will have our 
Investigator take his statement? 

Mr. Lumb. It Is Capt. Joseph I'. Itoblnson, editor of the Baseball World, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I was going to suggest also that If there is any¬ 
thing else you desire to put into the record you may do so. You have gotten 
the range of this. 

Mr. I.uMB. Mr. Chairman, I will leave lhe.se minutes of the hearing at 
Hazleton. 

(Sw Lumb Kxhlblt.) 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have It confined, of course to first-hand facts. 

Mr. I.iTMB. Yes. Well, I think with what Maj. Groome has put In the record 
and what I have said, you have got a pretty fair idea of both sides of this 
controversy, so far as our department is concerned. But I would be glad to 
file with your secretary this legislative journal, if you care to have It, because 
It has been referred to by the gentlemen who have raised this Issue, and It 
contains remarks made by those from the rural districts who feel that the 
State police are an Important part of our government. 

(Witness submitted a cojiy of (h<‘ Legislative .Tournal of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, .session 101,'3, vol. 3, No. 4r<.) 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I would like you to make Just one statement. You 
Stated, going back to 1906, where waitresses and others refu.sed to serve the 
men, and coming down to the situation where they had to go to the steel com¬ 
pany’s property, how do you account for the prejudice or the lack of sympathy 
that seems to exist In these towns toward your force? What Is the cause of 
that? 

Mr. Lumb. Now, my answer to that, Mr. Chairman, would be more In the 
nature of a personal opinion than an official statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I thought perhaps you had Inquired Into It and 
dlscusse<l It? 

Mr. Lumb. Yes; I will be glad to give you my opinion on the subject, but I 
would want to state before doing so that this department. In time of dis¬ 
order, does not take any notice of the fact that a strike exists from that 
standpoint. It Is with us purely a question of the man that throws the brick 
or fires the gun or burns the tipple; and we do not ask If he Is a Republican or 
a Democrat or a union or nonunion man. It Is a question of law or lawlessnass 
on the public highways and the destruction of property. 

Now, having cleared the air, so that you will not think this Is an ofllclal 
expression of views of the department, I want to say this: 

That my knowledge of the old English guilds and various earlier labor 
unions Is that they were for the purpose of protecting the men and raising a 
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bo;<x>tt. If necessary. They did not at that time seem to recognize the itowerful 
Uniwrtance of violence toward others wiio wanted to work. Perhaps it was 
due"to the fact that the populations were not as dense at that time. Now, It 
has been held in Pennsylvania that if a man wants to go on a strike he has 
a perfect right to do so; but that he must not obstruct the highways to pre¬ 
vent other men who wish to work from going on to their work. Tlie Supreme 
Court, In 1860 or 1861, held that there were no Innocent bystanders in time of 
riot; that It was the duty of every law-abiding citizen, as soon as lie lienrs 
or learns that there is any disorder on the public tlioroughfare, to retire to his 
liome. Those facts being true, and it also being true that the lidior unions deny 
any responsibility for violence—they ordinarily, I believe, claim that most of 
the violence comes from the class of men who just enjoy such excitement, and 
that it Is not ollielally recognlzeil by tlie union us a proi>er tiling. I tliink they 
are all agreed now that that is the attitude they generally take—that il is not 
done by one of “our men"; “lie is a fellow that came here from Itallimore.” 
They dynamited street cars in Cheater, and curs were blown up, and the 
unions denied any responsibility for it, and perhaps justly so. I have peraonal 
knowledge of the fact that men did come tliere from Baltimore, and even Phll- 
adelphla, and some of them even wearing their conductors’ cn|ia, and per¬ 
formed these very acts. If this is true, I can not understand why the labor 
union, as such, should object to the pr(>seiice of men who are sent tiiere by the 
proper authority of the Commonwealth to enforce law and order. Bui 1 am 
greatly afraid, particularly from what I liave heard from Mr. Maurer iiiid Mr 
Pierce and Mr. Williams, that there is creeping into our labor unions a sort of 
spirit abroad of anarchy, and I don't believe they voiced the sentiments of 
labor unions at largo. I don’t believe they voice the general opinion; and tlioir 
zeal against our institution is .so far-reaching us to be sanctloiUHl liy the 
opinion of the majority of the labor unions of Pennsylvama. Tliat is about as 
well as I can express it from my personal standiKiint. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tlien you think this lack of sympathy which you dis¬ 
covered is through the Intlueiice of those iiersons which you have mentioned? 

Mr. LitMii. Well, I think—no—every member of the commission must know 
that there has recently been injected into our country some people from 
Europe—some people who call themselves Industrial Workers of the World. 
About three or four years ago there was a strike on Hie B. & S. Hallway, up 
in Potter County—the Buffalo & Susquelianna. And their attorney, Mr. Hob- 
Inson, came down to Hurri.sburg and said, “ Capt. Luiiib, we have got to have 
some men.” He said, “The sheriff up there, because of the scarcity of the 
population, except those who are on the strike, is such that he can not get 
enough deputies to protect us. And the men are piitlliig sand in the Journal 
boxes of the engines and putting soap in the hollers, and are doing everything 
possible to destroy the property and imperil life and our rolling stock, and the 
State must sent some State police up there.” I said, “ Mr. Robinson (or Rob¬ 
erts, whichever it was) it is imiiosslble to send men under those conditions.” 
“Why?” he says, “The Industrial Workers of the World are up there, and 
they are preaching treason and anarchy, and there is a reign of terror among 
us people, and we don’t dare to go out after dark.” I said, “That Is a had 
state of affairs in Pennsylvania, but you have got to go to your sheriff, and 
your sheriff can go to the governor or the superintendent of I’ennsylvanla and 
certify In writing that the situation is beyond his control before our men can 
go on the scene.” 

He stated that the sheriff was a high-strung man wlio had so much jiride in 
his office that he would not concede that the situation was beyond his control, 
and that the only question was not being able to get enough men to serve as 
deputies. Now, as a matter of fact, we did not send any men up there, because 
the request came from the corporation and not from the proper authorities. 

That, I think. Is the menace to the labor unions themselves that this wrong¬ 
ful spirit Is creeping in and undermining Ihelr proper attitude of mind toward 
law and order. But understand, Mr. Chairman, this is purely a personal 
opinion, based on purely personal observation. 

The department of the State police keep no data of labor unions. We have no 
Information about their workings. We never try to attend their meetings. 
We do not recognize In our official capacity that there is such a thing as a labor 
union. When we go into a place at the rwiuest of a sheriff we are under his 
directions. He says at this particular point there was bloodshed last night, 
or at this place they are going to dynamite property, or here is a mob; and 
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under hts directions alone we go In and under his directions alone we go out, 
and the sheriff Is the high peace officer of the county In Pennsylvania. 

Oonimlssioner Gakbetson. Was It not under the direction of the sheriff that 
the O’Brien gunmen In Roosevelt, N. J., did their work? 

Mr. Lumb. Under the direction of the sheriff, who resorted to the employment 
of deputy sheriffs; and If yon have read the editorials In the newspapers, the 
majority state that hud there existed a State police force of men who could 
keep their heads under fire that series of shootings would not have occurred. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How about the State police force, or State militia 
under the direction of another company In Colorado? 

Mr. Lumb. I am not familiar with that situation. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It was only a question of this; That what they 
were doing was done under the direction of the sheriff that formed them. If 
the sheriff Is dominated by one or the other class, and he Is In control when you 
are there, all the feelings of the domination are present? 

Mr. Lumb. There you are getting back to the principles of whether our prin¬ 
ciples of government are correct, because the sheriff Is an elective office. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there any Indictment of the form of government, 
or Is there an Indictment of the way that It Is administered by those who are 
In office? 

Mr. Lumb. In this particular hearing you are referring to? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In any case. 

N Mr. Lumb. Mr. Garretson, I am not sufficiently educate<l or a sufficient 
student of social conditions to enter into any further discussion of this matter 
with you than the direct duties of the police force of Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You made the statement that the .statement was 
made by Mr. Maurer that It was more an indictment of the constabulary. It was 
an Indictment of the whole system of government, and I desired to know why— 
whether It was an Indictment of our system of government or an Indictment of 
the methods cmpIoytHl In administering a system of government that If properly 
administered might be good? 

Mr. Lumb. Under tiie statute laws of Pennsylvania there is only one way of 
any government; the only rlglit to appoint the superintendent of the police forte 
Is with the governor; he appoints him. fi'here is only one way to elect a gov¬ 
ernor, there Is only one way to elect a meml)er of the legislature, and tliere Is 
only one way to elect a sheriff and Impeach him. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Has it ever been whispered that the tcolltlcal meth¬ 
ods In the State of Pennsylvania were faulty? 

Mr. Lttmb. I am not a politician, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Two of us. I have wondered If there was .su.s- 
plclon of bosses. 

Mr. I.UMB. Pardon me for making the remark that I think should be made. 
When a man Is enlisted In this force we make no Inquiry into his politics, and 
Maj. Groome don’t know how I vote my ballot, and I don’t know how the ser¬ 
geants and lieutenants under me vote their ballot, and I have a general order, 
which I have with me. If you wish to sec, that prohibits our men from belonging 
to any political organization or actively engaging in any political fight, and 
they are prohiblterl from making political contributions to any party. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there an order In this city In regard to political 
activity of all sorts? 

Mr. Lumb. I know nothing about this city. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it not a fact that nearly all the criticism against 
the State police originates from their work in strikes, labor troubles? I have 
not heard a bit of criticism of your course In all of the other duties you perform 
for anything else. 

Mr. Lumb. Yes, sir; that Is quite true; and perhaps I can throw a little light 
on that situation by this statement; Before the organization of the State police 
force the National Guards were under the fire that wo are under now, and if you 
abolish the State police force you will see the attention of these same people 
directed toward the National Guards again. 

Commissioner Ijcnnon. I am not a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania and 
will not take any part In an attempt to aboli.sh the force. Is It not possihle that 
If the men In charge of the police force, when they go to a strike zone, will 
start giving the same attention to the representatives of the strikers as to the 
representatives of the employing compapy—certainly If that Is done at all. In 
so far as conferring with them as to the necessary means of maintaining peace 
and good order, and not be on the property of one unless you divide your men 
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ud pnt half on tte property of the other-woiild not merely the dolns or those 
things be self-evident and beyond question that the police have no favoritism 
of any kind, shape, or description to either side In a labor controversy • wouldn’t 
that eliminate a good deal of this? 

Mr. Lvmb. I would like to say In answer to yotir question, In the llrst place 
when the State police go into a community umler those <>ondltlona thev go In 
under .the direct orders of the sherllf, anil you heard the report of Capt Thomas 
which was brought down here as a specimen, and there are hundreils of others 
on file along with It. In that particular Instance Capl. Adams rejtorts that he 
had a conference with a committee of the strikers, and they came to an agree¬ 
ment as to that bridge, and they were to have 20 pickets. A goial detil deitcnds 
upon the situation where the strike exists. For Instanw, if there is a strike In a 
soft-coal region, and if you will examine the census report of 1010 as to the 
per cent of foreign population of Pennsylvania, particularly with reference to 
that region, you will find that perhaiis two-thirds of the men on strike are 
actually foreign-born men, either Italians or from south KuroiK-. Tlie minute our 
men arrive on the scene In their uniforms they are hissed at and .Iwnsl at and 
usually meet with a shower of stones. To reason with them Is ati absolute Im¬ 
possibility. With reference to distributing our men, ns to tbe assignment of 
property, some going on tbe company’s itroiierty- 

Commissioner Lennon. I don’t think they should go on either one. 

Mr. Lumb. I will try to cover that In my limited way. The men in arriving 
at a town go to every place providing for public accommodation In hotels ami 
liver.v stables; anti they iinti that they have been precetletl b.v organizers, w^ 
have notified those men that it they gave the State officers their accominotln- 
tions they would be boycotted forevermore and they might as well go out of 
business, and the condition depends upon their attitude when we arrive. We 
would be glad to put up In pliices wbere tbe acconuntMlntion is better than on 
barn floors, and make them eat off of tin phitcs and drink out of tin ciipa 
These men are men that first bad to satisfy the Army recruiting officer that they 
were citizens of the United States tmd of good moral cbara<'ler. I speak from 12 
years’ experience in tlie Hegular Army in jieace and in war. 

There are two classes of men—tbe Army makes or breaks a man. Tbe man 
that is broke Is what they call “bobtailed” or discharged without honor; and 
if the temptations of the new life are too great and he bi-comes in tlie iiablt of 
gelling Intoxicated, etc., ami disgraces his uniform, after five or six suimnary 
offenses he is dlscliarged wilhotit honor and can not be reenllsted. Tlie other 
class are made. They learn self-restralnl and self-c<introl and patriotism and 
learn love of country in tlie post schools, one of which I bad tbe honor to teach 
in Port McHenry, Md. Tbe American soldier of to-day, gentlemen, is no thug; 
he is a pretty w-ell-traiued young man, with a good head, or he won’t get llirongh 
with his enlistment. If bo don’t come up to tlu- grammar-school education the 
troop commander finds it out and details him to attend sclusil. which is during 
the summer months. They may, after they first establish tlie fact that tliey are 
men of employment and moral character,'muke aiiplicatlon to attend that school. 
Istok at the saving in economy to take such men in preference to citizens that 
we have to look up through various private sourc(>s, anil then iiave to tlepend upon 
limited observation. A man comes In with an excellent discharge us a sergeant 
of the Fifteenth Cavalry, and that means that he Is not only learned to com¬ 
mand himself, but others, and that be Is an American citizen above all, and 
knows the laws to a certain extent and knows tbe Constitution of the 1111111x1 
States. He Is detailed for four months of special duly ns policeman. He is 
taught the fish, game, and forestry laws, and we Imve had cases where tliey have 
deceived us; that the man didn’t .seem to take any particular interest in the 
study; that he thought it was going to be an easy life, and he didn’t want to 
study any more like he had bad to In the Army, so he dropped at the end of his 
probation period; and on the other hand, if they satisfy us of their good moral 
conduct they remain on the force. 

Commissioner Gaheetson. Is there not one qualification that you have not 
mentioned that Is of greater importance for your purposi* than anything; that 
the man who servetl as a regular soldier learntxl one further lesson, and that 
was when he recelvetl a command to fire he would obey, regardless of who stood 
In front, which Is one of the things that the citizen soldier has not learned? 

Mr. Lumb. That Is true, and It Is true also that the soldier has learned to 
shoot accurately and not to shoot the jnnocent man. 

Commissioner Gabbetbon. That is all. 
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Mr. Cunningham. Just one word on behalf of the Commonw^lth. MaJ. 
Qroome had to leave to make a train, and be wanted me to say that he was not 
In Brie- 

Chairman Walsh. I took his statement for that, and it will be so taken by 
the commission. 

Mr. Lumb. Neither he or I were In Erie. 

Mr. CiTNNiNOHAM. Now, accusatlons have been made by Mr. Williams, of 
South Bethlehem. It is charged that one of the State troopers beat a man 
over the head and drufiged him around, and so forth. Accusations have also 
been matle by the gentleman at Erie about miscoiiduet of troopers In Erie. 
Siieaklng for the Commonwealth, I am not satlsfie<l to leave the matter lii that 
shape. If tho.se things are true, we want to know it, and yoti want to know It, 
utal I subuUt that It Is only fair that the reiiresentatives of the Commonwealth 
be given an opportunity to produce the troopers who were on detail at South 
Bethlehem and at Erie for examination before you. It Is true they are scat¬ 
tered over the State, and we could not have them here until some day next 
week or possibly later. I may he permitted to .say I have engagements In court 
every day next week, hut I understand you will probably be in session for sev¬ 
eral weeks, and if your commission will fix a time when we will be permitted 
to present those men to you who were on the detail, or the officers who were 
In charge of those details at Erie and Hazleton, or any other place that you 
desire to Inquire about, it will be our privilege to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. We will have Mr. Manly confer with you, and we thank 
ik>U for this opportunity, and we likewise wish to send our thanks to the 
governor who.se message you brought us. 

We will now stand adjourned until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, on Saturday, May 8, 1915, an adjournment was taken until 
Monday, May 10, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Office of the Attorney (Jenerae, 

llaniahurg. May 4 , t!>t5. 


Hon. Frank P. Wai.sh, 

Chairman, Cffinminsion on Intlnstrial KclalioiM. 

Wushinyion, I). C. 

Pear Str: I hereby certify that I have this day appointed J. K. B. OunnliiB- 
ham, Esq., a siieclal deputy attorney Keueral of the Oomnionwealih of Penn¬ 
sylvania, to represent said Conunonwealih, and parllcularly the department of 
State police thereof, before the Ooininisslon on Industrial Uelations created 
by act of ConKrt>ss approved Ausust 23, 1!)12, entitled “An act to create a Ooin- 
inl.sslon on Industrial Relations,” and in any Slate or Federal court In all mat-' 
ters arising <ait of or connected with any proceedings before said comndsulon. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Francis Shc'nk Brown. 

Attorney Oeneral. 


CUNNINGHAM EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

[Office of the attorney general, IlarrlHburg.] 

In re SUBPCEN-A OoMMANDINC. .IoHN liROOMK, SrcERI.NTENnET of the Defaht- 
MENT OF State Police of the I’ommonwealth of Pennsylvania, to Afcear 
AND Te.stify Before the Commission on Indi'stiual Relations Created 
BY AN Act of Congress Approved August 23, 1912. 

To the Hon. Frank P. Walsh, Chairman, and the Honorable Members of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations: 


The department of State police of the Commonwealih of Pennsylvania Imvlng 
l>c*on creattHl by uu act of ussoiiibly of (’oimnoiiwcaltli o( PeniisylvaiiiH, 
approved May 2, 1005, Pamphlet Laws, BOl, as a part of the executive hraiicli 
of the government of said Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the pnr]K)se, as 
stated In said act, of preserving the peace and preventing crime within the 
boundaries of said Commonwealth and for tlie [lurpose of cooperating with tne 
local authorities In detecting crime and apprehending criminals and In order to 
take the place, ns far as possible, of police theretofore apiRiinted under the pro¬ 
visions of the laws of said Commonwealth authorizing the governor thereof to 
commission policemen upon the apiillcaflon of railroad, 

rolling mill corporations, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, acting through 
her attorney general, respectfully denies tlie power and jurl.sd ct lon ot I lie said 
Commission on Industrial Relations to summon and <^“''1'®' J"” tL i 

hefore it, as a witness, of the superintendent of said department of State iRiliie 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, or his deputy, and denies the 
jurisdiction of said Commission on Indiislrial Relations to compel 
Intendent, or his deputy, to testify before it to any matters or th ngs connected 
with or relating to the management, conlrol, operations, or activities of sa 1 
part of the executive branch of the government of the ?ald CommonwenUh of 
Pennsylvania, and denies the jurisdiction and power of said Comrnlssmn on 
Industrial Relations to compel the prmluctlon before It of any '■ei>ort« oc Paj^rs 
on file In said department of State police of the said Commonwealth of I eim- 

^^Sumlng, however, that the proposed examination of the ^ 

said department of State police of the said Commonwealth of lennsylvanla Is 

IIOOI 
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for the purpose of obtainiug such Information with relation to the organiza¬ 
tion and operation of said department in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
aa may disclose whether it has served the purpose of its creation and as may 
throw light upon tlie propriety and advisability of the creation and maintenance 
Of similar departments by other States of the Union, the governor and attorney 
general of the Cominonwenlth of Pennsylvania, without waiving any of her 
rights, and without'conceding the right of your honorable commission to compel 
the proposed testimony, submit the superintendent of the said department of 
State police for proper examination before your honorable commission, reserv¬ 
ing the right to her legal representatives to advise the said witness that in their 
opinion he Is not bound to answer questions propounde<l by or on behalf of your 
honorable commission at any time during the course of said examination they 
may deem It proper so to do. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Francis Shiink Brown, 

Attorney General. 


GROOHE EXHIBIT. 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 1, 1915. 

Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman federal Commission on Industrial Relations, 

^ 8iS Transportation Building, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir ; You will doubtless recall that at the time of the adjournment of 
your commission in Washington on May 10, 1915, you stated to Deputy Super¬ 
intendent George F. Lumb, of the department of State police of the Common¬ 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and to me as a special deputy attorney general, that 
we would be afforded the courtesy and privilege of an opportunity to reply to 
the statements made by Messrs. Maurer, Williams, and Sebald, witnesses before 
the commission, criticizing the conduct of members of the State police depart¬ 
ment at South Bethlehem, Pa., during the strike existing tliere in February, 
1910, and at Brie, Pa., during the strike which ocmirred tliere In August, 1913. 

It semed to me that the most satisfactory evidence to the commission would 
be copies of the telegrams, letters, ami reports In the files of the department of 
Stale police, which were written at the time of the occurrence ami without any 
idea of preparing an answer to charges against or criticisms of the conduct of 
the members of the force. 

As I understood your statement to us we were to be permitted to mall you 
such evidence to the end that the same might be placed upon the record of the 
testimony taken before your commission. 

Inclosed herewith please find— 

First. Copies of telegrams, letters, and reports relating to conditions nt South 
Bethlehem, Pa., In February, 1910; and 

.Second. Copies of telegrams, letters, and reports relating to conditions at 
Erie, Pa., in August, 1913. 

I also herewith Inclose a letter aildressed to you by Maj. John C. Groome, 
superintendent of the department of State police, requesting that the evidence 
herewith iucloseil be rend into tlie testimony taken before your commission. If 
this plan meels with your approval I would be glad to have an acknowleilgment 
of the receipt of these papers so that our files may be completed. 

Yours, truly. 


.T. E. B. Cunningham, 
Special Deputy Attorney General. 


Department ok State Police, 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 28, 1915. 

Mr. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman, United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

S4S Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Sir: As requested by your commission when I appeared before it on May 
8, 1915, I inclose herewith the data and reports of the operations of the State 
police force during the rioting at South Bethlehem in 1910 and Brie, Pa., In 
1918, and respectfully request that these reports be written in the records of 
your commission. 

Very respectfully. 


John C. Gboohb, Superintendent. 
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CopiKS OF Lettebs, Telecbams, and Ueports on Kilk in the Department of 

State Police of the Commonweai.iti of I'ennsyi.vania, Relatino to the 

Conditions Existinu at South Bkitu.khem, Pa., Fehkcary 2.'i. 1910 \nd 

THE Duty Performed by the State Poi.k e in ('on.nection Tiieukwith. 

1. TeleRram from Slioriff Robert Person. XoriliiiniiKoii Couiitv. to (!ov Stiiiirt 

dated February 25, 1910. ' • ■ 

2. Telesram from Gov. Stuart to Sherilf Robert Person, Feliruiir.v 25 1910 

3. Telegram from Sheriff Person to Gov. Stuart, I'elirnary 25, 1910. 

4. Statement of duties to be performed, signed by Roberi Pei-.son, sberllT, and 
(.'apt. ,1. F. Robinson, Fehninry 26, 1910. 

.5. Rejiort of Caiit. Robinson to Snpt. Grooine on duty performed at Smith 
Bethlehem—arrest of Pvt. Sloughan and ilisposition of ea.se, .lime 16, P.llO. 

0. Report of Capt. Robinstoii to Snpt. Grooine. March 7, 1910. 

7. Report of Capt. Robinson, in command, to Snpt. Grooine, March 10, 1910. 

5. Report of Capt. Robinson, in command, to Snpt. Grooine. Marcli IL 1910. 

9. Rejiort of Capt. Robinson, in command, to Suiit. (iromae. .Marcli 1.5, 19U). 

10. Report of Capt. Pitcher, commanding detachmmit, to superintendent 
March 29, 1910. 

11. Report of Capt. Robinson, coinmuudiug detachment, to superintendent 
April 8, 1910. 

[Copy of telegram received from elierilf of Northampton County, Pa.] 

South BETHt.EiiEM, Pa.. 

I'ehruary 2.5. 1910—10.55 p. m. 

Edwin S. Stuart, 

Governor of Petinsylvania. Harriuhvru, Po.: 

It is impossible for me to handle and control tlie situation at South Bethle¬ 
hem. It Is ImiJosslble to get sutllelent deimties from tliis comninnlly to act. 
Serious riots and bloodshed and slmoting ocenrred tills morning and evening. 

Steel offlclals helped tlie sitnaiion h.v snrreptitlonsly remoiing many of the 
men in box cars this afternoon. Works entirely snsiiended. It is absolutely 
imiiossible for me to protect men di'siring to do necessary work. Fnrthi'r riot 
and bloodshed imminent in the morning. Tlie wlmle town is in a lawless state, 
and I must liave your help to preserve (he ix'aee, sinci' I tiave exhanstisl all my 
resources. Have personally been in works several lionrs tills afternoon and 
found It impossible on account of inolis to get out. 1 am snpiiorted in tlie fore¬ 
going view by the burgess and chief of iwllce of Sontli Betlilehem. 

Robert Person, 
tfhcrifj Northampton County. 


[Copy of telegram sent to sheriff of Northampton County by the governor.] 

Hon. Robert Person. 

Sheriff Northampton County, South JSethlehcm, Pa.: 

Your telegram received. There are no facts or eirenmstances before me Indi¬ 
cating that the existing conditions at South Bethlelieiii can not lie controlled by 
you through the proper anil vigorous exercise of yonr liigh iiowers ns slieriff. 
Telegraph me immediately what yon have done In the way of exercising .vour 
powers a.s sheriff in iireservlng the peace of your county. 

Edwin S. Stuart. 


[Copy of telegram received from slieriff of Northampton Connty, Pa.] 

South Bethi.ehem, Pa., 
February 25, 1910 — 12.1i0 p, tn. 

Hon. Edwin S. Stuart, 

Governor of Pennsylvania, Uurrishurg, Pa.: 

Situation at South Bethlehem on account of strike at Bethlehem Steel Works 
is beyond my control. Employees of tlie works are moblied and beaten both 
going to and coming from the works, and I am very iniieli afraid that there will 
be increased violence to-night. 

I would respectfully request and urge that 25 or 30 members of the State 
constabulary be sent us at once to assist in maintaining order, so that they will 
be here to-night. A large number of employi*es are desirous of working if they 
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can secure a(le<juate protection to protect men who want to work. We will have 
to control about 3 miles of territory, Including five congeste<l parts. 

Kobebt Pebson, 
Sheriff Northampton County. 


South Bethlehem, Pa., February 26, 1910. 

The following duties will be performed by the members of the State police 
while on duty In Northampton County, In con.sequence of the disorders attend¬ 
ing the strike of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co.: State police are to 
patrol streets and preserve order on same and prevent as far us possible all 
violations of the law. The State officers are to work In harmony with the 
sheriff and Ills forces. 

The sheriff and his deputies will, as far as their powers and ability permit, 
guard the property of the Bethlehem Steel Co., the State police to do the street 
■ and road work outside the plant. 

If necessary, both forces will combine and aid one another. 

Robebt Pebson, 

Sheriff Northampton County. 

J. F. Robinson, 

Captain State Police. 


Wyoming, Pa., June 16, 1910. 
T’lie Supebintendent, Depabtment State Poi.k e, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sib: I have the honor to report that the case of Commonwealth v. Trooper 
John T. Moughan, for the killing of Joseith Szanibo, was concluded at Easton, 
Pa., yesterday, June 1.5, resulting lu the uciiulttal of the defendant. 

This action, as you well know, resulted from the death of Joseph Szambo at 
South Bethlehem on February 26, 1910, incident to rioting of strikers of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. on that date, which was the date of the arrival of troopers 
Into South Bethlehem. 

Cn request of Sheriff Robert Person, of Northampton County, and Burgess 
Peysert, of South Bethlehem, which action of the latter was supplementeil by 
resolution of council of same borough, Capt. Robinson and detail of 24 men 
were sent to South Betlileheni to preserve the pi>ace. The officials named above 
in their request stated that, owing to acliou of striking employees of the Bethle¬ 
hem Steel Co., they were unahle to control the situation, and that the assistance 
of the State police was required. 

Capt. Rohlnson and detail left Philadelphia on special train about 5 o’clock 
a. m. February 26, 1910, and arrived at South Bethlehem about 6 a. m. Detail 
was met at depot by Sheriff Person, who requested that detail proceeil at once 
to the works of the Bethlehem Steel Co. En route from depot to these works 
a moderate-sized crowd congregated and followed the troopers. Jeering and 
hooting at the State officers, their action finally reaching such a state that It 
was deemed necessary to arrest the ringleaders, and three of the latter were 
placed In custody. After reaching the steel company’s works and iilaclng tho 
horses within the inclosure or fence surrounding the company’s property a 
mob of upward of 2,000 people congregated, the more bold of the strikers 
throwing stones, bottle.s, and missiles of various kinds at the Inclosure, and 
scores of others yelling and Jeering and shouting epithets of an unsavory nature 
at the officers. Capt. Robinson atteuipteil to talk to these strikers and trouble 
makers, but, owing to the noise of those Jeering and hooting, was unable to 
make any headway in that line, and he finally warned them to desist and go 
to their homes. Instead of desisting In their conduct, the strikers became more 
bold, and It finally came to a crisis where more decisive action was necessary. 

In the meantime a conference was held between Sheriff Person and Capt. 
Robinson, at which the former stated that he was unable to control the situa¬ 
tion, and that he did not believe the detail of 2.5 State policemen then at South 
Bethlehem was sufficient to cope with the existing conditions. He himself 
had been practically a prisoner within the company’s works for two days. 
An agreement was made whereby the sheriff and his deputies were to protect 
the company property, guard the gateway, and prevent assaults being made 
within the inclosure and the State officers were to preserve the peace on the 
highways streets, alleys, etc., preventing the congregation of strikers and 
other persona gathered together for unlawful purposes and to safeguard any 
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person who desired to either enter or leave the oompnny property. .\t the con¬ 
clusion of the conference the detail was mounted and left the company property. 

Upon leavInK the gate entering upon Poplar and Second Stre<‘ts In South 
Bethlehem troopers were met with a volley of stones, bottles, etc., thrown by 
the strikers and sympathlzefs who had congregated In Ihe ImimMlhite vicinity, 
numbering, as above enumerated, upward of 2.000 persona. This mob with 
considerable difficulty was dispersed by the detail, the strikers ruinilng In 
alle.vs and taking possession of houses other than their own In seeking refuge 
from the troopers. 

The square embraced by Poplar, Linden, Second, and Third Streets was 
cleared and an effort made to keep hack the mob from making an attack upon 
the main gate entering the company’s works. At the corner of Third and 
I.Inden Streets a mob of upward of 3(K) had eollected and rcfua(>d to move. 
This mob had collected shortly after this thoroughfare had been clcare<l by the 
troopers. The troopers stationed In that viclidty numbered four men. and In 
their efforts to again clear the streets were met with open resistance. A mnn-' 
her of shots were fired at the troopers from lower Linden Street and Ihe vicinity 
of the Reading Railway tracks, and scores of rocks and bolls wore thrown at 


the troopers. 

Tn front of the Majestic Hotel, at the corner of Third and I.luden Streets, 
upward of 100 persona bad collected upon the steps of the hotel and on side¬ 
walk Immediately In front of same. Trooper .Tohn T. Moughan, who was sta¬ 
tioned near that point, was en<leavorlng to drive them back when he was struck 
with a rock and nearly unhorsed. At this time two shots W'cre fired at him 
presumably, shots being fired from lower Linden Sircel. He ami Trooiicr Hugan 
rode Into the crowd, and both saw a man attempting to draw a revolver. 
Moughan fired twice, one of the shots presumably hitting and killing Joseph 
Szamho, a striker, and the other b\illet hit a Hungarian, making a slight 
wound In his cheek. During the inPlee In Ihe vicinity of the Majestic Hotel, 
where Szambo was killed, sl.x of the troopers were struck with atom's, one of 
whom was quite seriousl.v injured, and a dozen of the horses were hit. It la 
estimatml that fully 20 shots were fired at the troopers, an<l hundn'ds of stones 
were thrown at them. Near this point the violence and the op<'n opposition to 
law was .so great that It was necessary to iuh'ise you by teieplione for the pur¬ 
pose of requesting reenforceinents for detail of 2.^ men then on duly. You sent 
the remainder of Troop B, consisting of 23 men, ami 42 men of Troop D, under 
Oupt. Pitcher. These reenforcements arrived In Kouth Bethlehem iluring the 
afternoon and evening, and were entirely necessary to coi>e with the sil nation 
In the preservation of peace and the preserving of law ami order. The town 
upon the arrival of the first detail of State police was practically in the hands 
of strikers, and mob violence ruled. The resistance to the State police was 
open, and was of such a nature that It exceeded the violence of any strike that 
has taken place within the past five years in whif'h the State police has par¬ 
ticipated. . , 

Shortly after the death of the striker Trooper John T. Moughan was placed 
under arrest on the charge of manslaughter. The trial took place at Kaslon 
during the week of .Tttne 13 and resulted in the acquittal of the troojH*r. The 
prosecution abandoned the case on June ir>, after failing to show that the 
shooting was not justified and that mob violence did not prevail In South 
Bethlehem when the fatality occurred. No wltne.sses for Ihe defense were heard, 
for, as above stated, the prosecution, after hearing about 12 witnesses, ilecldcd 
that the Commonwealth had no ca.se and, with the consent and approval of 
.fudge Scott, prc.sent judge of North.ampton County, had the Jur.v bring In a 
verdict of not guilty. , , , 

At the time there were on strike tipward of 9,000 men, former employwa of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. A largo majority of the strikers was compijsed of for¬ 
eigners, and on the day of the arrival of the State police at South Bethlehem, 
February 26, 1910, hundre<ls of these strikers were drunk and maudlin and In 
excitable condition. They had practlcall.v been In control of South Bethlehem 
for several days and the overt acts comraitttsl with but slight attempts made on 
the part of the local police to make arrests. And to this fact. In connection 
with tiie drunken condition, I attribute the violent opposition shown to the 
State policemen and the score of overt acts committed on the day of the arrival 

of the State officers. ^ ^ 

The members of Troop B who were In attendance at court at raiston re¬ 
turned to barracks at Wyoming on June l-Y 

Very respectfully, ^ „ „ 

.L I'. Roaissov. 

Captfiin Troop B. 
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South Bethlbhbm, Pa, March 7, 7 . 9 / 0 . 

The SUPEWNTENDEKT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE POLICE, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sir : I have the honor to present reix)rt of operations of Troops B and D for 
the past 48 hours, as follows ; 

Patrols extend on highway outside of steel plant for a distance of 2 miles. 
Patrols are worked from 4 to 8 a. m., 11 to 1 midday, and 4 to 6.30 p. m. In 
addition, a regular guard is maintained over stables and quarters of troopers, 
tbe reserve being always prepared for emergency calls. 

South Bethlehem police and borough oiliclals are openly working against the 
State police, and they are to a large measure responsible for the continuance of 
feeling of animosity on part of strikers and sympathizers. 

The strength of the State police on duty here Is as follows: Troop B, 46 
officers and men; Troop D, 40 officers and men. The two troops have a total 

OS horses on duty here, of which 9 are practically unfit for active service. 
None of the horses Is seriously Injured or disabled. 

Many of the troopers have suffered with slight attacks of tonsllltls and sore 
throat, due mainly to work In early morning during Inclement weather. None 
of the cases Is of a serious nature. 

Men and horses are comfortably quartered, the former In steel company 
offices and the latter In Improvised stables on company property. 

The territory patrolled by troopers will have to be extende<l, as the strikers 
are sending their pickets to outlying districts and this morning stopi>ed two cars, 
firing on one car. 

To-day upward of 4,000 men, not quite one-half of the total number formerly 
employed, were at work at the plant. 

Very res|tectfully. 


J. F. Kobinson, 

Cagtain, State Police, Commanding Detachment. 


IPcunsylvaula State puliee, Troop B.] 


South Bethlehem, Pa., March 10, 1010. 


The St'PKitlNTKNDKNT, Dkpahtme.nt OF ST.vrE Police, 

llarrtHburg, Pa. 

Sir : I have the honor to present report of oiierations of Troops B and D on 
detached service at South Bethlehem, tor the past 48 hours. 

It was nece.ssary to extend patrols morning and evening to Include practically 
all of the residential sections of the workers so as to protect them from molesta¬ 
tion while going to and from work. The strikers have organized a very strong 
band of pickets, and last night after the patrols were withdrawn from the 
streets several of the workmen were attacked anil beaten, and three houses 
were stoned. 

It Is estimated that upward of .I.OOO men are now at work at the plant, leav¬ 
ing about 5,000 still on strike. The indications are that the strike will be 
broken within the next 10 days, and until it is I am of the opinion that the 
present detachment of State police should remain here on duty. The deputies 
In the employ of the sheriff are of the usual variety, afraid and Inefficient, and 
If^the State police were to leave here to-morrow the following day there would 
not be a nmn at work through fear of attack on the part of the strikers. 

The executive committee of the strikers yesterday notified all of the store¬ 
keepers In South Bethlehem not to sell anything to State policemen under 
penalty of boj'cott, and the proprietors of the stores are strictly adhering to the 
admonition. 

Two arrests were made yesterday, one on charge of rioting, the other on.charge 
of disorderly conduct. The defendants will be given a hearing to-day before 
Juistlce Enright. 

Sergt. Smith and a deputy sheriff have been sent to Plttsvllle to arrest one 
James Bocan, a rioter Avho left South Bethlehem following the issuing of a 
warrant for his arrest. 

Men and horses of detachment on service here are In good condition. 

Very respectfully. 


J. F. llOIHNSON, 

Captain Commanding State Police Detachment. 
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.South Bethij£hem, Pa., Mfiivh it, nuo. 

The SUPEBINTENDENT, DepABTMENT Of STATE PoiJCE, 

Uarrisoitry, Pa, 

Sib: I have the honor to present report of oiierutions of Troops B anil I) on 
itetached service at South Bethlehem for the past 24 hours. 

Patrols have been extendetl to cover a (listaaci! of about 5 miles of .slieets 
adjoining the steel company plant and the homes of the workers. Numerous 
eases have been reporteil of Intimidation and tlireats, and ns tlie result we 
made two arrests yesterday on warrants issued ujion information furnlslied by 
employee.s. Also rearrested one of the prisoners wlio e.seaiKsl from tlie deputy 
sheriffs on February 26. The defendant was hi'ld for court umler a thousand 
dollars ball on charge of rioting. 

Men employed this morning total upward of .I.SOO. 

Fight troopers are ill witli sllglit attacks of griiaie am! many of the men are 
suffering with sore throats, due to the patrols in the early morning. 

The strikers intend to parade with the women and I'liildren Saturday despite 
the fact that a permit for such a parade has been refustsl liy the inirgess ami 
by the sheriff. We may exjterience some trouble, iirovidlng tlie strikers make 
good tlieir threat and parade. 

A'ery respectfully. 


.1. F. Ibar.NHON, 

Caitlani Dt'tarlitiiiiil. 


Sol ni I!ktiii,ehk.m, 1’a., March Hi, I'JIO. 
Tlie SUPEBINTENUENT, DEPARTMENT' of Sl'ATE I'OI.ICE, 

llarrinbuti;, Pa. 

Silt: I have the honor to present reiiort of operations for the past 24 lioiirs 
of Troops B and D on detached service at Soiitli Betlileliem. 

Patrols were maintained as usual. Tliree arrests were made for lioting. 
assault and buttery, and currying concealcil weapons. At hearings liel'oie Jiis- 
tici's of tlie peace defendants were lielil for court. 

At meeting of .Soiitli Bethlehem councils la.st iiiglit tiliief of Police Kcll.i was 
discharged, owing to m'glis t of Ids duties and ids open avowal of syiiipallty 
of stril<er.s. During the entire .strike not an arrest was made by tlie Soiitli 
Bethlehem police force for disorderI,v conduct on part of strikers, and tlie 
removal of the chief is somewhat in tlie nature <d' a reversal of tlie ill feeling 
against the steel company and tlie .State jiolice. 

Very respectfully. 


.1. F. UOHIN.SON, 

Cafituin Coaimaadiny ’I'kxiii II. 


.South BETUt-EiiEU, Pa., Match P,l, I'.tlO. 
The Superintendent, Department of State Poi.ick, 

Jiarrinbury, Pa. 

Sib: I have the honor to herein present reisirt of oiK'ralions of Trooiis B 
and D on detached service at Soutli Betlileliem, I’a., March 2.5 to March 20, 
4 p. m. . » 

Patrols wore sent out each morning and evening while tlie men were going 
to and from work—the patrols going out at 4..'50 a. m. and reniuliilug to 7.30 
a. m., and again at 4.:40 p. m. and remaining to 6.30 p. in. In addition to the 
above a reserve detail of 10 men is kept on duty at tlie oliioe building at all 
times. 

There have been no arrests and no dl.sorder, with the exception of host night 
at about 11.30 p. m., wdien four shots were tirisl at Pvl. McGrath, who was 
on duty outside of the oflice building, two of the sliots hitting tlie oflice build¬ 
ing, within about 3 feet of where Pvt. McGrath was standing. The sliots came 
from the rear of some old buildings across the street. A dlilgeiit search was 
made, but could not locate anybody. 

Very respectfully. 


. Leon Pitches, 
Captain Commanding Troop D. 
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South Bethleheh, Pa., AprU 8, 1910. 
The SupEBiNTENnENT, Depabtmbnt of State Police, 

Hmrishurg, Pa. 

Sib ; I have the honor to present report of operations for the past 48 hours of 
Troops B and 1> on detaclied service at South Bethlehem. 

Patrols were maintained as usual and no disorders occurred. Forty-four 
members of both troops have been subpoenaed to appear ai court at Easton 
next week as witnesses In riot, assault and battery, and mans!) ushter cases. 
Very respectfully, 

J. P. Robinson, 

Captain Commanding Detachment. 


Copies of Letters, Telegrams, and Reports on Pile in the Department of 

State Police, of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Relating to the 

Conditions Existing at Erie, I’a., August 23, 1913, and the Duty Per¬ 
formed BY the State Police in Connection Therewith. 

1. Report of Lieut. Thomas F. Wlechard to Supt. Groome, August 23, 1913. 

2. Report of Capt. Lynn G. Adams to Supt. Groome on arrival of detachments 
from Troops A and D at Erie, August 24, 1913. 

3. Report of Capt. Lynn G. Adams to Supt. Groome, August 31, 1913. 

4. Report of Capt. Adams, commanding detachment on duty at Erie, to 
Supt. Groome, September 5, 1913. 

6 . Letter from Supt. Groome to the commanding ofllcer. Troop A, Instructing 
him to withdraw members of Troop A on duty at Erie, Pa., November 8, 1913. 

0. Letter from Supt. Groome to Mayor W. .T. Stern, Eric, Pa., Informing 
latter of withdrawal of 20 men from duty at Erie, Pa., November 8, 1913. 

Erie, Pa., August 23, 1913. 

Superintendent .Tohn C. Groome, 

1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of ray Investigation of 
the conditions as to law and order at Erie, Pa., where a strike of molders and 
foundrymen Is In progress. 

Arrlvetl at Erie at 9 p. m. August 20, and visited the strike zone, and from 
Inquiries made from men employed at the several foundries 1 learned that the 
strike was calleil In an effort to unionize the shops In Erie; that about 1,500 
molders responded and were engaged In doing picket duty on the streets lead¬ 
ing to the homses of tlie men still employed at the foundries; that the strike 
was Inaugurated In November, 1912, and has continued since that time. 

I next called on the sheriff of Brie County, arriving at his residence about 
11.30 p. in., and found tlie slierift in a state of nervous distress; so much so 
that he Insistisl on our conferonce being held in an unllghted room, and at 
the termination he escortetl me from his residence by the rear door. The sheriff 
outlined the conditions to me as being absolutely beyond his control; that he 
had put forth every effort to handle the situation but was unable to do so; 
that be had mlvertised for deputy sheriffs and aliout 50 men responded to his 
adverthsement but was able to select only 15 men of the right caliber, and some 
of those selected were doubtful. lie told me emphatically that he was posi¬ 
tively unable to cope with the situation; that the strikers had established a 
system of picketing in which violence was resorted to and In the past 10 days 
one man had been killed and several seriomsly woundetl and that he was now 
appealing to the department of State police to assist him in putting down the 
disorder. At 10 a. m. on the 21st of August, I met In conference Mayor Stern 
of Erie, the sheriff, chief of police, and the county and city solicitors. The 
situation was.gone over In detail, and the mayor told me that conditions had 
gotten so far beyond his control that he had placed the matter in the hands 
of the sheriff and that he (mayor) had heartily Indorsed the sheriff’s request 
for Intervention by the State police. I next interviewed the secretary of the 
manufacturers' association, and he showed me a list of casualties and statistics 
substantiating the statement made by the mayor and the sheriff. 

The foundries are locateil in two distinct sections of the city; one section 
on the east and one on the west side, and the territory covered by the 20 plants 
involved is so extensive that the Brie police and the extra deputy sheriffs, even 
though they were properly Instructed, would be unable to handle these con- 
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dItionB. 1 would therefore recommend tliat n troop of State polite be sent to 
Brie, and they are assured of- absolute cooperation from the local authorities. 
It is my opinion that sooner or later our department would be obliged to take 
this matter in hand as the disorders are multiplying each day, therefore Inter¬ 
vention by a troop at this time will doubtless save serious trouble and the 
mobilization of the entire squadron. 

Very respectfully, 

Thomas Wikchard, Lieutenant, (State I'oliee. 


Supt. John C. Groome, 

1216 Walnut (Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kbie, Pa.. August 2i, 191S. 


Sir : I have the honor to report that the detachments detailed from Troops A 
and D arrived Brie at 6 a. m., and were detrained successfully without more 
than a dozen inhabitants being aware of our presence. At 6.30 a. m. 20 men 
were on the streets in the affected dlstrl<-t.s doing regular patrol work, )>re- 
venting the crowds from congregating and picketing, and there was no case of 
violence reported during the forenoon. The men on the streets were rellevcMl 
by the other half of the detachment who remained on duty until 1 p. in., when 
they were relieved for dinner. It was not then found necessary for our men to 
go on duty until 4 p. m., when the men at work in the various factories begin 
to leave for their homos, when 20 men were detailed lo jiatrol the streets as in 
the morning. 

At about 4.30 p. ni. a crowd of about .'HK) men congregated between Kleveulh 
and Fourteenth Streets on Paraiie Street and refused to obey the trallie regula¬ 
tions, and resorteil to violence, wldch in conseipience caused the arrest of seven 
men, charging same with disorderly conduct. < Two arrests were resisted, 
which necessitated the use of considerable force and the conveying of two men 
to the Hamot Ho.spital for retmirs. The only injury sustaimsl by the niemliers 
of our detachment was the destruction of one summer helmet. After these 
arrests the crowd was dispersed, and at 7.30 there being no further necessity 
for our men to patrol the streets they wore relieved. 

Conditions on Sunday morning are very quiet, and chances of a general strike 
on account of our presence seems lo be moi’e ami more remote as time passes. 

In my next report 1 will Inclose blue print locating the various affccteil facto¬ 
ries, and a map of the method that I shall use to protect the workingmen to and 
from work in various parts of the city. 

Very respectfully. 


Lynn O. Adams, 

Commanding Detachments A end /), Erie,, Pa. 


^ Krie, Pa., August .11, IttlS. 

Supt. .John C. Oroome, 

1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that the situation remains quiet In Brie. I 
have Just had a conversation with Mayor Stern, and he believes the quietness 
of the situation here is entirely <lue to our presence, and would ri'gret very much 
• the withdrawal of our men while conditions remain as they are, because they 
would probably revert to the conditions that existed before our arrival. 

The suppressed spirit of unrest was demonstrated last night by the stoning 
of houses occupied by those who had been on strike. This matter, however, was 
handletl by the local authorities, who are taking precautionary measures to 
prevent a recurrence. 

Very respectfully, 

Lynn O. Adams, 

Commanding Detachments Troops A and D, Erie., Pa. 


Erie, Pa., September 5, 191S. 

Supt. JoHN.C. Geoome, 

1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sib : I iiave the honor to report that conditions are .comparatively quiet in 
Erie in connection with the strike. There appears to be, however, some unrest 
in the ranks of the strikers Inasmuch as some workmen were stoned last night 
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at a railroad crossing on Cliestnut Street, south of Twelfth, but was dlscon* 
tinned upon the appearance of our men. The evidence of a nonunion workman 
was burned at 3 a. m. yesterday morning, the Are being apparently of Incendiary 
•rigin. 

I am Inclosing herewith copies 3f reports of Burns's detectives in the employ 
•f the manufacturers’ association. 

Very respectfully, 

Lynn G. Adams, 

Commanding Detachments Troops A and D, Erie, Pa. 


Oommanding OlBcer Tboop A, State Police, 

Oreensburg, Pa. 


Novembeb 8 , 1913. 


Sib : You are hereby Instructed to relieve the men of your troop now on duty 
in Brie and order them to return to the barracks on or before Saturday, 
November 15. 

When you leave you can turn over the command of the balance of the detail 
to Lieut. Wlechard of Troop D. 

Very respectfully. 


John C. Qroome, 

Superintendent. 


Novembeb 8 , 1913. 

Hon. W. J. Stebn, 

Uayor, Eric, Pa. 

Sib : The detail of State police now in Erie that was sent to your assistance 
August 20, after repeated requests from yourself and tlie sheriff, with your 
assurance that it was impossible for the local authorities to maintain law and 
order, has now been on duty In your city nearly three months, and this detail, 
with the assistance of your men, has been able to maintain law and order 
during that time, and I now feel that conditions are such that your iwllce a% 
sisted by a small number of State jwlice can continue to maintain law and 
order In the city, and I am therefore writing to notify you that I shall with¬ 
draw 20 men of the force now on duty in Erie on Saturday, November 15. I 
feel that the local authorities have had ample time to make arrangements 
that will enable them to successfully handle the situation without outside 
assistance; and should conditions remain as they are, I expect to withdraw the 
balance of the men within a short time. 

Thanking you for the courtesy you have extended to the offleers and men of 
the force and the assistance you have given us. I remain. 

Very respectfully, 

John 0. Gboomk, Superintendent. 


XVHB EXHIBIT. 

Statements op Stkikebs and Othf-bs Given at Heabino in Pablob of the 
Lovohban Hotel, Hazleton, Pa., June 11, 1914. 

Mr. Matoeb. Your men in this district since they came here have not been 
acting impartial in this strike situation, between the employees of the Lehigh 
Traction Co. and the liChlgh Traction Co. Their conduct has been so as to favor 
the traction company and reflect against the employees and to harass the old 
employees. That they have been, on the other hand, partial and favorable 
-to the I.iehlgh Traction Co. That charge I stand ready to prove. 

Another charge was that they arrested men here and took them to Potts- 
vllle for trial, and they could have been tried right here. My assumption was 
■that the purpose of taking them to Pottsvllle was in order to railroad them 
to jail. 

Another was that ffielr presence and action on the streets tended toward 
disorder, and that their presence was not in the interests of order but dis¬ 
order, and stand ready to prove this charge. * 

Mr. Matt! is the man who was arrested here and taken to Pottsvllle on a 
charge of disorderly conduct or attempting to Incite riot He had a trial in 
Pottsvllle and was discharged. 
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Anbbew Matti, vice president, I'nited Mine Workers, enlleii to witness stnnd. 

Q. What is your first name?—A. Amlrew iiattl. 

Q. Do yon hoid any uliioial position in the district?—A. A districi superin¬ 
tendent of tlie ninth district, l'nlt(>d Mine Workers. 

Q. (By Mr. Maukeb). What leti up to your arrest?—A. On the UStli of May 
I went to McAdoo to attend a ineetinR of the loeni nnion of the I’nlted .Mine 
Workers. Standing on the corner, I saw one of the- 

By Mr. Lriin: 

Q. What street were you standing on?—A. Prlnn and Railroad. One of tlie 
mine workers, a lu'otlier miner got off tlie car, and wiien 1 seen him getting 
off I went to him and wanted to talk to him. He stoppetl. I put ray hand on 
him and said, “ Do you know these cars are unfair." He lookeil at roe, and we 
started to walk and talk. 

Q. But you did put your hand on him?—A. Y'es. I told him that I was an 
official of tlie mine workers. While talking to him, three men came along; I 
know one of them, Mr. Hennig. I don’t know these other two gentlemen—that 
is, I would know them If I would see tliem. I walked away wltli tills man, 
and was tnlklng quietly. Mr. Hennig walked up and said, " Don’.! listen to a 
damned fool.” I says, “ I know you; I know who you are.” Tliat is all that 
was done tiiat niglit. I wasn’t arrested or anytlilng until tlie ‘iSIli. 

Q. Wliat time was tliat?—A. In tlie evening, between half past 5 and 0 o’clock. 
On the 28th of May, at 8 o’clock in tlie morning, I was in bed. Tlie three 
gentlemen appeared again. One of the constabulary I know, Mr. Hennig. Two 
other gentlemen were witli him. I was just getting the paper to read. 

Q. Where were you tlieii?—A. At Iiome, liazleton, C’2,"> Artliur Street. Tliey 
came up to me and said. “ Matti, you’re arrested.” I says, “ What for? ” Tliey 
says, “ Never mind wliat for; just come along.” I says, “ Do you have the 
warrant?” Tliey says, ‘”Vea,” and showed it to me. I says, “The name of 
the justice is not familiar in this city. I know tliera all.” 

Q. Wliat was the name of tlie justice?—A. Preiler, I think. Tliey took me 
to Pottsvllle. Wlien he took me from lionie I come down licre and iisketl them, 
“(Valid 1 get an ntlorney to defeiid me?” Hennig says, “Yes; you can. If you 
cah get anybody.” I iilionod for Abner Sniltli, but he wasn’t at lioine. Hiuinig 
Says, “You have only livi' miinites' time; we are going to I’ottsville.” 1 .says, 
“ What are you going to Pottsvllle for?” Hennig says, “To take you to jail.” 
He says liere on the corner liefore we got on tile train. “ If you pay $10, it 
will cost you tliat anyhow,” he says, “ if you give me $10 I will let you go.” 
He says “If you pay $10 to me you can go home.” I says, “No, sir: I am not 
guilty.” He says, “Now you can look for ball; you have ample time.” 

Q. Was Hennig alone?—A. He was with me all tlie time. Tlien wheq we got 
to Pottsvllle another officer took me up before the justice of the jieace. 

(}. (liy Mr. Maubee.) Now tell about the saloon? 

Mr. I.UMii. Mr. Maurer, I object to your leading the witness, and request 
that he state his grievance in his own way. 

Mr. Matti. I am coming to the saloon later. 

Q. (By Mr. Maubee). Did you go right from the train to the justice of the 
f/eace?—A. Yes, sir. I went in to the justice of the peace and I made a plea 
before the justice that I couldn’t get my witnesses there. “ Well,” lie says, 
“yon have to get ball”; never told me how much the ball was In Schuylkill 
County. I says, “ I want to see my lawyer,” and he says, “ It will do you 
no good anyhow to see him because the district attorney Is on our side.” 
“ Well,” I says, " he will give me a chance to got ball or something.” Hennig 
says, “ Now, you are going to jail, remember tliat.” He says, “ Now. you 
are going to jail, understand tliat.” Tlie other two gentlemen were there on 
the corner at a saloon. 

By Mr. Dumb: 

Q. What saloon was this?— A. Right at the corner as you come In from tlife 
station. 

Q. Which station did you go In?—A. The Pennsylvania. We came from 
the squire’s office and went In that saloon. He set ’em up. Hennig took a 
whisky and the other constabulary man took a beer and one took a ginger ale. 

Q. There were three of them. State police, when they arrested you?—A. 

Yes, sir. 

Q. How many appeareil against you?—A. Hennig and another constabulary 
man and a man that used to be a constabulary. We came from the Justice’s 

38818°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-60 
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office and were on the corner of the street. " Then we went Into the saloon. He 
set ’em up; Henntg took a whisky and I took a whlsl^, the other fellow 
tttok a beer, and the other fellow took a ginger ale. He (Hennig) refused to 
pay fpr the drink I took. I says, “ If you don’t want to pay It, I’ll pay It.” 
He says, “ No,-^-you, you don’t need to; I’ll pay for that drink.” 

Q. How many of you were drinking?—A. Me and Henntg and the rest of the 
boys took a drink. 

Q. What boys?—A. The constabularies. He says, “ You come up and go to 
Jail now.” I say.s, “All right.” He says, “ Matt!- 

Q. Who says'?—A. Heunlg. ’The other gentlemen were left In the hotel. He 
says, “ Mnttl, do you know what I have a notion to do? I have a notion to 
knock your damned block off.” I says, “ Take that badge off, and I’ll take you 
down the alley.” He says, “Come on, you damned fool, come on.” We went 
to the hotel and I says, “ Come on, Hennig, come on In here and we will have 
another drink.” Henntg took a drink and I took a drink; took a glass of beer 
aph'ce. I seen a fellow I knew, the bartender, and I says to him, “ I’m ar¬ 
rested by this constabulary man; would you go my bail?” He laughed and 
eays, “Why, sure, I will go your ball, Mattl.” So In the meantime Hennig 
walked around the bar and went behind the bar. The bartender says, “ What 
are you doing back there; what do you want?” Hennig says, “ I want to read 
this 1)111 here,” and he says, “ I’ll read It anyhow.” He says to the proprietor, 
“ If you want to go his ball, you have got to go down right away.” The pro¬ 
prietor can’t walk; he has rheumatism. 

Q. What was Hennlg’s reason for going behind the bar?—A. I don’t know. 
I’m not going to say anything that I don’t know. He says, “You’ve got to 
go on down now,” and the proprietor says, “ I’ll phone down to the squire and 
tell him that I will go his bail.” 

y. That was the squire that Issued the warrant?—A. Yes, sir. So when we 
got through talking and we had another beer I went with Hennig and he says, 
“Do you want to see the district attorney?” He says, “You come up to the 
courthouse and I will show you how close you were to Jail.” I went up to the 
courthouse and he saw the district attorney, and I talked to the district attorney 
after he got through with him. I says, “ Where can I get a good lawyer? ” He 
said there were several lawyers around there, but didn’t mention any names. 
We then went back to the squire’s office, and Henntg says, “ If your ball Is not 

there I’ll kick the-out of you. Shut up,” he says, and he Jerked 

" me again and took me down street to the squire’S’ office, and when we got there 
the squire was there. 

Q. Who furnished your ball, Mr. Mattl?—A. The proprietor of the City Hotel. 
I says, “ Pay my fare back.” He says, “ No; I am done with you now, but I will 
pay your fare In a Pullman If you want to ride.” 

Q. Who did pay your fare?—A. Hennig. I returned the fare when we got 
to Hazleton. He wanted the money back, so I gave it to him. 

- i}. You parted at Hazleton?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Good friends or otherwise? There was no hard feeling when you sepa¬ 
rated?—A. Certainly we did. With that many men what could I do? I didn’t 
want my block knocked off. 

Q. (By Mr. Maltrier.) Then what?—A. Then I got my he.iring. 

Q. When was the hearing?— A. The 26th. 

Q. What day was It you were taken down that you Just spoke about; I 
thought It was on the 28th that you were arrested? You know It was on the 
26th that you touched the man on the sleeve and told him about the cars. 

(Witness constantly refers to notebook.) 

A. Twenty-eighth I was arrested and on the 20th I had the trial. On the 
^ 28th I was took down to Pottsvllle; on the 29th we had the trial. On the 
29th I appeared before a squire, got my witnesses, and give my statement on 
, the road that I did not raise any disorderly conduct and had two witnesses to 
V^wear to that. Mr. Hennig swore that I was going to knock his head In on the 
street, that I raised a disturbance on the street which was never done. I was 
discharged by the squire not guilty. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdv.) Mattl, who paid the costs?—A, I don’t know. The 
costs were paid. So when we came home after the case went off Mr. Hennig 
says to me before we parted again, he says, “ I’ll get you yet” I says, “ All 
right. If you want to get me. All right. If I am guilty.” It was here at the 
station, coming back from Pottsvllle, on the 28th, I told Hennig, “ I am going 
to get my witnesses ready for to-morrow.” He says, “ Don’t you come up to 
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McAdoo." He says, “ If you do, I’D arrest you again.” He says, “ If you come 
up to McAdoo, I will have you arroste<l again.” My lawyer says, “ You go to 
McAdoo and get your witnesses,” and I did so. 

Q. (By Mr. Maprieb.) Mr. Mattl was there any officers of the I.ehlgh Traction 
Co. along with the State constahluary to Pottsvllle?—A. Ye.s. An ex-constabu¬ 
lary man was to Pottsvllle with the otiu'r two men. lie followed ini> tip to 
Pottsvllle with the other two gentlemen. 

(At this point Capt. Ltimb reniindtal Maurer that he had promised to have 
all the witnesses sworn.) 

Mattl sworn by James A. Gorman, notary public. 

By Mr. Lumb ; 

(). Mr. Mattl how many drinks did yon and Tlennlg have together on your 
trip to Pottsvllle with him?—A‘. We had two whiskies apiece in tlmt hotel while 
these two gentlemen were with us, anti two lieers jiiilece at tin; other hotel; 
that is, the City Hotel. 

Q. What was that drink that coat 1." cents that Hennig balked about?—A. 
Oh, I took a drink of Overholt whisky. 

Q. You changed the brand to 10-cenl wliisky on the second drink?—.V. 
That’s it. 

M'. P. Welsh, second vice president, Trolleymen’s T’nion, sworn. 

Mr. Mattrkb. Now, Mr. Welsh, Mr. Mattl said somelliing about you being hv 
when he was atrested- 

Mr. I.PMB. May I suggest that these men he allowed to tt'll their own slories? 

Mr. Welsh. f)n the morning of May 28 I was going up to our head<iuarlers, 
which are in the Saeger Building, at tlie corner of Broad and Churcli Streets. 
At the corner of the Inter.si'cted strei'ts I met Mr. Matti and did not notice that 
there was any person witli him. Matti says. “ I'm arresteil.” And I says, “ IVho 
arrested you?” He said, “These three men here.” He says, “They are going 
to take me to Pottsvllle on this fi.U) train.” E\idently it was wKliin a very few 
minutes of the train time, becau.se one of the gentlemen that was with Mr. 
Mattl kept pulling out his watch tind looking at it, and he made the remark that 
the train was about due. Then lu> says, “ Come on, we have to go.” Mattl says, 
“ I want a little chance here.” Hennig says, “Tlie he.st thing you can do Is to 
pay your fine of $10, for you know you are gtillty and confessed your gtillt, for 

-you, you tire guilty.” Then they started down street for thd 

station. I saw the secretary of the mine workers and cmne up the strec't with 
him, and told him that they were taking Mattl to T’ottsvllle. That Is all I 
know about the case. 

By Mr. Iatmb: 

Q. Dill you know tlmt Matti was under arrest when you first saw him?— 
A. No. 

Q. They didn’t have a hold of him; he wasn’t handcufftsl or anytlilng like 
that?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Mr. Welsh, will you explain the action of the Slate iiollce toward the 
Irolleymen?—A. Well, their action from reports given mi> hy the men who aro 
out on strike have been simply Intolerable and unbearable. They have on sev¬ 
eral occasions trieil to raise disorder. 

Q. When they were In uniform?— A, You don’t know who the Stale police are; 
they are not In uniform. Severtd have been iiointed out to me as being Stale 
police In plain clothes. Prom Informathm received, I am led to httlleve that 
they are trying to stir up trouble. 

Q. Capt. Pitcher, how many men are there In Hazleton? 

Capt. Pitcher. Twelve men ami 1 plain-clothes man. 

Q. (By Mr. Devers.) Will you compel him to aitpear In uniform?—.V. (Ig¬ 
nored. ) 

Mr. Ltjmb. We have had one phdn-clothes man in Hazleton. 

Mr. Welsh. I would say that If you have only got one man In plain clothes 
here, unless that Is Hennig, there was no State police troopers arrestial Mr. 
Mattl. 

Mr. Ltjmb. Private Sllfer went along to Pottsvllle. 

Mr. Mattreb. I think that we will be able to show that there are more than 
one plaln-clothes man here on duty. 
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Neil .1. FfKRY, niitioniil <<)iumlttee, United Mine Workers, McAdoo, Pa., 
sw^rn. 

By Mr. I’residont Kennekv, United Sllue Workers: 

Q. Sfr. Furry, do you reshle nt McAdooV—A. I do. 

Q. Were you <U Pottsville wlien tUe trial came oHV—A. Yes; I was down there 
at Pottsville on the 2l)th of May. 

Q. How many inemhers of the State constabulary to your knowledge were 
down there that day?—A. How hany members were there? There were two 
members there and a fellow who said he was an ex-State police, employetl by the 
I..ehlgh Traction Co. Tliere were two other fellows there, a fellow by the name 
of Koonts. 

Q. The testimony of the State constabulary and the testimony of the gentle¬ 
man who was a I.ehlgh Traction Co. police, tlld it differ in the morning?— 
A. Yes. The State jjolice and the oftlcers of the Lehigh Traction Co. differed— 
their testimony was somewhat different, considerable In fact. If you want to 
hear It I am willing to recite it. 

Q. (By Mr. Lumb.) What Is the idea, Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennedy. To show that their testimony was fixetl-up evidence. Koontz, 
a witness for the State police, was llxed. He had fairly gootl English. I un¬ 
derstand that he had been In this country for quite a few years. The testimony 
that he gave did not coincide with that of the State police. He was discharged. 
Both sides had suhmitled all Ihe tpiestions to him that they felt like. After 
dinner tliey recalleil him to go over tlie testimony, and his testimony was like 
that of the State |)olice. In the first place tlie State police te.sUlied that .\ndrew 
Mattl hud called them-of-, skull crackers, tind scalts. In the fore¬ 

noon lie said he didn’t hear anything like that, but In the afternoon he said 
he did. 

By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. Do you know where Koontz lives?—A. Koontz lives out here in Hazle 
Heights. Those fellows took him down to McAdoo; they know wliere he lives, 
1 stippose. 

tl. Do you know his first name? I would like to find him.—A. No. 

(y Did Mr. Mattl have an attorney tlicre?—.V. Yes. 

Q. Did he make any exceptions lo this testimony?—A. Y'es; .some. AVhen 
Yve were coming hack I was silting in tlie smoking car, ami Mattl came in and 
sat beside me. Mr. Hennlg came in and jnade the remark to Mr. Matli that 
he would “get him yet.’’ Mattl says, “Well, if you get me. I will be sure and 
get you." Hennlg .said that he would make an exainiile of Maltl. 

Qi Hennlg said, “I’ll get you yet.”—A. Yea, sir. I believe when the citizens 
of Pennsylvania pay men lo work and look after Ihe citizens who are pa.vlng 
them that they shouldn’t be out after any individual, and they should carry 
out orders. 

Q. Now, you are expressing an opinion Sir. I'urr.v, and that is not evidence. 

William Fox, chief burgess. McAdoo, Pa., sworn. 

By Mr. Kennedy : 

Q. What Is your occupation?—A. Sleam-sliovel foreman. 

Q. Ofllcial position’'— X. Chief burgess of McAdoo. 

Q. Mr. Fox, was there a trolleyman arrested previous to the Mattl case on 
the record■?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the charge?—A. Well, disturbing the peaee and tlie harmony of 
the borough and using unchaste language and insulting the per.son. 

Q. What wa.s the di.sposltlon of the cn.se, so far as you were concerned? 
W’hat was the verdict’?—A. I found him guilty. 

By Mr. Lumb : 

Q. Where was the hearing held?—A. In the borough lockup. 

Q. At what time’i—A. Oh, I can’t say. Just after the arrest. 

Q. Is It not a fact that the hearing was held on the way to the lockup?— 
A. No; I didn’t give no hearing on the outside. I give the man a hearing, and 
1 Invited the sergeant in charge or any of the State police to come In for the 
hearing. 

Q. Under what conditions was the man arrested?— A. When the man was 
arrested the crowd was so thick that I thought there was going to be a riot. 
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Q. Afraid of getting mobbed?—A. No; tlie.v would Imve to mob nu> lii-st. I 
give him a hearing. When we were going In, down into the town, I Invited 
three of them—the sergeant and two other men—to attend, 

Q. Where were the State imliee at (his tiine?--.V. The State lailiee went right 
along, too, and I Invited them down Into the hearing, and Ihe.v wouldn't go. 

Q. Was there reason to fear that he would he mobbed't—Well, Its hard 
to say what might have occurred? 

By Mr. Deveks : 

Q. Did they offer any assistance?—A. A man in my position woidd Ih‘ crazy 
to refuse protection. I would resign my oliice before I woidd do It. 1 says to 
the State police, " I can handle the crowd,” and did handle it and iiroved to 
them that I could handle it. 

Q. You say that there was, or thought that there was. some danger for that 
man from the mob?—A. I didn’t know; but I handled the crowd and .saw three 
State police In It. 

Q. "You say there was three State constabulary men o\er thme? 

Mr. Liimb. Over where? 

A. I know there was three in uniform ami three in plain dress, civilian dress. 
Either that or I was misinformed by the .sergeant In charge. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 

tj. Was there any of the men In the crowd carrying guns?—A. I was In¬ 
formed that some men had guns In the crowd, and when I mentlomsi it to the 
sergeant he says, “Those men belong to us. They are In plain dress,” and said 
further, “I am not going to Intmfere with anything you iHsiple do at all.” 

Q. How many in plain clot lies't—A. Three. 

By Mr. Lumb : 

Q. That was on the 6th of May, was it. Bnrgess?—A. Yes; that was on the 
6 th of May. 

Q. Did yon line this man any money?—A. Yes; I fimsl him .fit). 

Q. Who paid the fine?—A. One of those iiarties that the .sergeant represented 
to me ns a State iiolh'i'inan. 

Q. Who?—A. The man who paid (he tine was one of the State police. 

Q. Do you know what oh.iect one of (he State iiolice would have in paying 
a man’s fine, Burgess?—A. No, sir; unless to help the Traction Oo. 

Q. When was the tine paid?—A. Fine was paid probably an hour later. 

Q. How long was lie in jail?—A. Well, after the line was paid tlie Iroopers 
asked me If I would take him down, and I says, '“Yes; I will take yon down 
and as.sure yott that nothing will happen.” There was nobody at all aromid 
the lockup; they was all at the trolley car. 

Q. (By Mr. Maubeb.) Do you think tliut after the man was tunUHl oier to you 
that the State police wore needed? 


By Mr. I.umb: 

Q. Do you think that there was any possibility of anything lielng done to the 
pri.soner?— A. I can't say. 

Q. Who arrested this man?—A. My otHcer. 

Q. Where were the State police at tlint time?—A. On the lar tracks, closi' 
to the sidewalk. Tlie ofllcer arrested Idin right on this corner. 

Q. What did the State police do wlien he was arrested?—A. Went rigid along 


with the crowd. 

Q. Did you hear any talk of violence?—A. No; I didn't hear anything at all. 

Q. Burge.ss, when this man’s fine was paid you accompanied him to a point 
wdiere you saw two mounted State police, and then, tliinklng they could iirotecl 
him, you turned back. Is that right?—A. Yes. 1 knew he wouldn’t be hurt 
while I was with him. ., , „ . 

Q. Now, gentlemen, you see why a State policeman paid the fine. This man 
had been sentenced to $10 and costs or 48 bourse In the lockup. Is that right, 
^-*»***A Y©S» 

Q. Yes. And the State police, knowing they could not stay the 48 hours, 
arranged to pay this man’s line so that he could escape with his life while they 
were there to protect him. Just us they would have done If It had been the 
president of your union or any other human being. . , ^ j .... a,. ^ 

Q. Mr. Fox, as burgess of McAdoo, what was your attitude toward the Stwe 
police at McAdoo?—A. I give oilers for the police to keep everybody on the 
move to prevent tlie Injuring of anybody. 
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Q. When was that?—A. It was the same evening that Matti was arrested. 
This Hennlg was along with a gray shirt on. He says to the officer “Why 
don’t you go over and disperse that crowd over there? ” The officer came to 
me and told me about it, and I says “ Keep the sidewalk clear. We are not 
looking for trouble.” 

Q. What night was It that you ordered the State police to leave McAdoo?— 
A. The same evening. The State police and me never hud no words after that, 
^fter ordering them away from McAdoo. Their advice was all right—they told 
me to see my lawyer. 

y. Burgess, you cun tell us why the man was taken out of McAdoo for the 
hearing can’t you?—A, No. 

Q. Did our men make a request to keep the man in the lockup over night’'— 
A. No, sir, 

y. Was any citlnen of McAdoo assaulted by one of (lie State police’'— 
Why, yes. 

y. Wlio was the citizen, Burgess?—A. He was a tender by the name of 
Philip Riley. 

y. When was this?—A. Maybe two or three weeks ago. 

y. What was he assaulted for’?—A. 1 don't know. 

y. You just heard It?—A. Yes. 1 later sent for yoin- men to come so that I 
could ask them about it, but they didn’t come. I didn’t see the assault. 

y. Were you at McAdoo the night Matti was there?—A. Ye.s, sir; I was 
there. 

Q. Did he create any disturbance?—A. No; not Unit I saw. 

Stephkn PosrrPAK, < hief of police, McAdoo, I’a., sworn. 

By Mr. Dkvers: 

Q. Mr. Poslupak, were you at the srene when Mali! was arrested?—A. Yes, 
sir; 1 was on (luty that night. 

y. Did you sw Matti create an.v trouble? - A. No, sir. 

y. As chief of isdice, what has been the action of tlie Stale police? Do 
they favor the I^eblgh Traction do. or prevent trouble?—.V. Four men got after 
a car the night Matti was arrested and were fresh. 

By Mr. I.umd: 

Q. What do you mean, fresh?—A. The Stat(' police went right through the 
crowd with a rush. Due of the men says, “Here, come on, come on,” ami I 
went over. It only happenerl about a minute; he onl.v held that man about 
one minute, and afterwards I heard llmt he was at Pottsville. There was 15 
State constabulary troopers In that crowd at that time, and the Stale police 
troopers at Pottsville was about 75. 

y. Now, what did you .see the State polue do lhat you thought was wrong, 
Mr. Postupak’'—A. Well, I didn’t see nn.\ thing that an.vone should be ar¬ 
rested for, 

y. When was this man arrested?—A. I think it was on the 26tli that this 
man was arrested otdy 20 feet from me 

y. When was Matti arresled't—A. Tlic Slate police arrested Afatti the next 
day. 

Mr. AIaurkb. This Is to substantiate Alattl’s Icstimony. 

Q. You are a citizen of the United States are you. Chief'—A. Yes, sir. 

William Gallagher, sworn. 

By Air. Devers: 

y. Do you reside in South Side?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. Will you state what the State jiollce done to you over there?—A. It was 
about the same night that this occurred at AtcAdoo that I had occasion to come 
here to town to get a prescription filled here in Hazleton, when two of these 
troopers came along and I was talking to two other fellows when one of the 
fellows I was talking to said “ Those guys are members of the State police.” 
By that time the State police rode up and they says “ What are you doing 
here? ” We wasn’t doing a thing, but they chased us away from there and 
went up to the station where there was two girls. 

By Mr, Ltjmb: 

Q. What did they say to the girls?—A. I don’t know. 

y. Did you see them speak to the girls?—A. No; but they went up ptetty 
close to where the girls was and stopped. They must have wanted to talk to 
them after chasing us away. 
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Q. Why do you want to drag the names of women into this affair?—A. Well, 
those State police had no business to chase us; we wasn’t doing anything. 

Q. How did tliey chase you?—A. Well, they drove us up the road, 
y. DJd they have a hold of you'?—A. No. 

y. Well, how did they drive you’?—A. Well, we kept moving and they kept 
behind us. 

y. As a matter of fact, Mr. Gallagher, you could have gone In any direellon 
you wished to, could you not?—A. 1 suppose so. lint what did they want to 
stop by those two girls for? 

y. Where were the girls’?—A. They were lii the trolley station. Tlie State 
police might have had a date with them for all I know. 

y. Did the State itolice si)eak to them?—A. I didn't see IIk'IU. 
y. As a matter of fact, these girls were where they iiroperly belonged waiting 
for a trolley cur, were they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the State pollc-emen were on the road where they propeilj lie 
longed?—A. Well, what did they want to drive us for and not drive the two 
girls? 

Q. As an American citizen, what Is your object in trying to drag two decent 
girls Into a controversy like tins, when, by your own admissions, there was 
nothing either said or done to Indicate the slightest misconduct on the part 
of the State poliie or the girls? I submit to you, gentlemen, that tills line of 
procedure is unfair. When four or fi\e men are gathered on the road In a time 
of disorder they are guilty of riot eu route, and the police had a perfect right 
to disperse them. On what date was this?—A. On the 1st or tid of May. 

y. Did cars run into McAdoo?—A. 1 tlon't know. Later the same evening 
live of us fellows were talking, and these two State police tried to chase us 
again. I wouldn’t run and they got me belwetni their horses. One of the Slate 
police then turned around, and wliether lie put Ids foot to me or Ids hand I 
couldn’t .say, but he says, “ Get the hell out of here," and he pushed me clear 
out of the road entirely. 

y. How long were you between these horses'?—A. Thri'e or four minutes 1 w as 
between these horses; I was trying to get out from between them, us 1 was 
afraid. 

y. (By Air. Deveks). What count.x was Lind in .Mr. Gallagher?—.\. Garbon 
County. 

y. These men were in uniform, were they?—.V. i'es, sir. 
y. Did you notice the number on their collars'?—.V. No, sir. 
y. These men had no busine.ss to do anything to jou'?—A. No, sir. 
y. No sidewalk at that point?—A. No, sir. 

tj. But there were tne of you together in a crowd'?—A. 'J’hat's all. 

Chaules McBiude sworn. 

By Air. Devebs : 

y. What Is your lir.st naiiie?—A. Charles AIcBrlde. 
y. Have you heanl Air. Gallagher le.stify '?—A. Acs, sir. 
y. Will you give your views of the anair'?—A. 'I'liere were four of us to- 
gether. We thought we would wait thhere to take a bus buck to AIcAiIimi. Then 
Gallagher came along and we began to talk with him, and two State isillce 
came up anil asked what we were doing there. I did not say anything that 1 
remember of. 

By Air. Lumu: 

y. You don't know whether you said anything to them or not ?—A. I did not 
say anything. We walked over right on the iiubllc road. They rushed Gal¬ 
lagher across the road, and one of them says, " You won’t go, won’t you?” He 
then dragged Gallagher across the road, came back, and says. “ Y'ou’d better 
get out of here.” One fellow came right after us and made us hurry up the 
road. He says, "Don’t let me catch you down here any more.” So we went up 
there, or he took us up. He was on the horse and chased us. 

Q. He didn’t take you up; you went up that way and he followed you’?— 
A. Yes, sir. When we came down to the station two girls were Inside, looking 
out the window, and the two State constables were there, standing and talking 
to the girls. , . , 

y. Were the State police mounted?—A. The State iiollce were on the outside 
of their horses. 

Q. Did they have any rights there?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. What do you want to drug the tyvo girls into this for?—A. I didnt see 
any reason for chasing us away and leaving the girls there. 
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Q. Ton don’t know why you were chased?—A. They chased us nway because 
1 thought they liad a date with the girls. 

Q. How many men were In your crowd?—A. There were five of us alto¬ 
gether. Five of us standing there talking. 

Q. What Is your occupation?—A. Carman. I run cars In the mine. 

Gordon Harris, bartender-waiter, Hazleton, I’a., sworn. 

By. Mr. Devers: 

Q. Harris, what Is your <lrst name?—A. Gordon Harris. 

Q. What are you employed at?—^A. Walter. 

Q. Have you had any trouble with the State constabulary since they are In 
Hazleton?—A. Why, we had an argument lietween Hennlg and me. Hennig 
was saying he didn’t care where he died; was also under the Influence of liquor. 

By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. What did he drink, Mr. Harris.?—A. Beer. Mr. Hennlg was stationed 
here before the other tr(S)ps were statloneil here In plain clothes. 

Q. Did you ever see him drunk?—^A. Yes; on two occasions. 

Q. When?—A. About two weeks before the troop went to Freeland; it was In 
the latter part of April, and once before that. ’The bellboy took him up to bed. 

Q. Who drank with him?—^A. He drank alone. 

Q. Who saw him drunk?—A. Bartender McAdoo knew, too, Mr. Hennig was 
druidi. Several weeks after the State troopers were here there were four State 
trooiH'rs going up this side of the street, after having trouble with OfUcer 
Itoman. Smith was with them In uniform. Hennlg was In citizen’s clothes; 
I never seen him In uniform. Two men were with them; heavy-built fellows, 
both. 

Q. Were these men In uniform?—A. Smith was In uniform. Going up the 
other side of the street the four of them were telling about the other officer 
moving. Three came down, the three In citizen’s clothes. Smith continueil bis 
walk up to the Majestic Hotel. Hennig called the proprietor outside of the 
hotel. One of the State troopers pushed Gnughan. The State trooper said, 
“ You seem to be pretty fresh around here.” Gaughan says, “ Have you any 
right to be here; you have no uniform on, and have no license to come In here 
and mistreat our customers. You have no right of coining in here and Intei foring 
with our customers.” Four were going up the other side talking; a train was 
passing. 

Q. Do you know either of the oflicers of tlie troop—tlie captain or tlie lieu¬ 
tenant?—A. I know Hennlg. 

Q. Do you know' eitlier of these genttenien here? lOapt. Pilcher and Lieut. 
Malr.l—A. No. 

Q. The captain or lieutenant comes here once a week to find out their conduct. 
Do you ever report tliese men’s conduct? Have you ever tried to report Hennig 
to his superior officers?—A. I thought Hennig was tlie suiierior officer. 

Q. Didn’t you know which troop Hennig was from?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How did you know these plain-clothes men were State police?—A. I have 
seen them since In uniform. 

Q. Why did you not report them to headquarters?—A. I thought at the time 
it was the business of the proprietor to report this. At another time he was 
advised to arrest them. The one guy that comes In here says,” There’s no one 
here big enough to throw me out.” He went behind the bar and comes down 
and raps on the lunch bar. I says to them when they come back again, “ We 
are here to see that customers are treated right.” “ Well, you haln’t throwed 
us out yet, and we don’t see anyone In here big enough to throw us out.” They 
told the proprietor that we had slurred them. We weren’t saying a word to 
them. They were deliberately looking for trouiile. One guy seemed Intoxi¬ 
cated; the dark-complexioned fellow. Tlie evening after that- 

Q. When was this?—A. About three or four weeks after they came here. 
They appeared in the cafd; I w'us going home. Smith and Gaughan were talk¬ 
ing. Smith says, “ Well, I guess there weren’t any guys in there that were big 
enough to throw him out.” He said, “ That is a hotbed for the strikers.” The 
two fellows who came into the caffi were dark fellows. 

Q. Did you ever say anything to the chief burgess of Hazleton about the 
conduct of these men?—A. No; no one but the proprietor. 

Q. Did you ever know of anyone but yourself charging anyone more than any 
other person?—A. No, sir. I charged everybody the same. 

Q. Did you ever charge members of this force more than any other cus¬ 
tomers?—A. No, sir. The proprietor asked me after It appeared that the State 
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police were overcharged, and I said, “ No, sir.” The other waiter overcharged 
the State police, and he said it was a mistake and refunded the money The 
proprietor inquired If It was a mistake that the State iM)llce were overcharge<l. ’ 

Abne.'. Smith, attorney, Hazleton, Pa., sworn 
By Mr. Lumb : 

Q. Mr. Smith, yon have been attorney for the troUeymen?—.\. I have heea 
the attorney for the men themselves, .last because I know the men. 

Q. Explain your opinion as to the State police.—A. Some of tliem are good 
fellows, and others are mean and act fresh. 

y. Did you ever say anything to the chief burgess of Hazleton about the 
State police being drunk. 

Q. What have you seen them do that was wrong?—A. The lirst Instam'e I 
believe that came to my knowledge was that Mr. Hallagher was arrested In 
McAdoo without any warrant being issued ; was brought over In this Jail and In 
this county. 

Q. Did you see the arrest?—A. No; I didn’t see the arrest, 
y. What have you seen the State police do that you object to?—A. Tbe State 
police are only acting as private detectives for the traction company. It Is the 
lellows in authority that are responsible; they act as attorneys for the traction 
company. 

(J. How can they act as attorneys. Mr. Smith?—A. They ask questions, 
y. Who do they represent?—A. The State police act as an attorney for de¬ 
fendants of the traction company. 

y. Can you site a specific Instance?—A. Before tbe squire tbe other idgbt, 
Saturday night, he appeared and asked for tbe illseharg(> of these defendants. 

y. What were they charged with?—A. One was charged with carrying a 
pistol. 

y. Who asked for their discharge’/—.\. Ibuinig nske<l this. 'I’hey took Mattl 
(town to Pottsvllle and put him under $.'>tK1 l)ail. I told tbe squire would 
be enough ball, but Hennig made him get tfbIK). He tells tbe alderman what 
to do. 

y. Isn’t It up to the .liistlce to fix the hall?—Not in every instance. They 
arrp.st men and take them away to a county seat or take them miles away. 
They arrested a man at Ereeland and tried to railroad bltn to Wllki“s-15arrc. 

y. What are we going to do if the local .iustices of the peai e will not Imar 
our cases?—A. What local justices will not lu'ur Slate-jiolice cases? 

y. Mr. Moody doesn’t want to try State-police cases. Mr. O’Donnell dm'sn’t 
want to hear State-f)olico cases. 

((ieneral discussion, etc.] 

A. A man not a citizen was arrested la.st Saturday, and last Simula,v idght 
Squire Charles heard the case at Lattimer. Hennig asked for the discharge 
and acted ns an attorney for the traction company. 

Q. Doe.sn’t the traction company have an attorney of their own?—A. Yes; 
they had. Hennig Is not neutral. I have nothing to say of any of the tdher 
men; they are gentlemen. I have nothing against them, ami think their con¬ 
duct ought to be neutral. I have nothing against Hennig jMu sonally; he Is 
smart and takes a lawyer’s jiinco at a hearing. I think h<- ought to he neutral. 

y. Were you ever mistreated by the Stiite police?—A. I was on the corner 
my-self; this Is the only Instance, and I can prove It. A deputy josih'd me. 
and I told him I would hit him in the eye. It took four State jxilice to arrest 
Mr. Burns. I think that is too many oltlcers to aria'st any man. BurniS’s 
father is worth about thirty or forty thousand dollars. ’I'hey tried to I'allroad 
him to Wilkes-Barre, and I wantisl him to have a chance to get hall. Hennig 
came around afterwards, and Hennig says, “Well, we’ll take the hall.” 

Q. Was Hennig In uniform?—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever see Hennig In uniform?—A. No. 

y. Mr. Rmith, how many men have }<’U spfu here In plain clothes?—A, Eight¬ 
een or twenty. 

Q. Capt. Pitcher, tell us how many men arc working here in plain clothes. 
Capt. Pitches. One; Sergt. Hennig. 

Mr. Smith. When four men goes to get one man I thiid; that is not pnqier. 
Mr. Lumb. For one man to arrest Mr. Burns might prcclpltale a fight. Mr. 
Burns, you are a big man physically, an official of the union, and very popular 
about here. If one man arresteil you, your friends ndght be tempteil to rescue 
you, might they not? [Burns smiletl.] 
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Mr. Smith. They arrested six boys—three from Latimer and three from 
Jeddo. In tlie first place they took them down to the traction company’s oflice 
and gave them a drilling. Then they took them to the alderman’s office. I 
went up and said, “I want In,” and Sergt. Smith says, ”No; you can’t be In.” 
Soi-gt. Smith didn’t Avaut anybody In. When Burns was arrested I says, “ I’ll 
go this man’s ball.” Hcnnig says, “Anyhow we’ll take him to jail.” 

('apt. Pii'CHKB. The boys (State police) were called scabs. 

Mr. Smith. The State police make their brags on the street, “ If I hear 
anyone call me a scab, I am going to arrest him.” 

Capt. riTciiER. They have calhsl me a “ damned scab ” right outside hertc 

Mr. Smith. The State (Killce are trying to do more than they shouUl do for 
the traction company. 

T.awbence Burns sworn. 

By Mr. Devebs : 

(). Mr. Burns, are you a citizen of Hazleton?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Lumii). What Is Mr. Burns’s position?—A. A miner. 

Q. Was any of the Slate constabulary at your hearing?—A. Some fellow rep¬ 
resenting the traction company. 

By Mr. Lumii: 

Q. What was his name?— A. I don’t know what his name is. He asked for 
bail. At that time Heiiiiig came along and this here fellow came along and 
.said. “ Say, this fellow wants to talk with you.” He says, “ We want you to 
get bail for this fellow,” and Ilennig says, “I wani to pay .flOO for this man 
to appear on Monday night for a hearing.” Hennig took out a book and read 
there about lonunilling murder. The sipilre asked when that law was iiassed, 
and Hennig said, “ In 1878.” He said he would accept iflOO bail atid give me 
a hearing Monday night. 

Q. What were jou arrested for?—A. 1 was arrested for carrying concealed 
weapons, and not being a witne.ss, and disorderly coiuluct. I was arrested on 
three dilTeieiit charges. 

Q. When were you arrested?—A. On Saturday night. 

Q, When was (lie hearing?—A. The hearing was on Monday night. Hennig 
he went in and tidd the company’s attorney Avhat questions to ask. 

Q. Who Is the attorney for Ihe trai tion company (hat was tliere tliat night’?— 
A. 'i’he attorney for (lie (raction company was Bolifski. 

Q. How many State police were over at the hearing on Monday night?— 
A. Quite a crowd. 

Q. Were they orderly'?—A. Yes; and lliey didn’t cause any trouble. 

Q. If llie Slate police did for once behave theniselvi's, 1 would like to hear of 
it. Were the men In uniform’?—A. There was two members of the State police 
In uniform at the hearing. 

Q. Was Hennig there in uniform?—A. Hennig was there in citizen’s clothes 
and asked for the release on Saturday nlglit. 

<3. Mennig asked for his release'?—A. Yes; Hennig did ask for the release of 
this man. That there case that the Lattimer fellows were arrested in, we tvere 
all together. We all had our olil clotlies on, and we went to the Palace. I went 
and got Mr. Smith for counsel for this man. A mob was ready to take the man 
out. I was a little late in getting Mr. Smith there, and he had to push the way 
to get in Ihe door. I asked Sergt. Smith would I be able to get into that hear¬ 
ing. He said, “ I won’t let you In.” 1 told him that I had just as much right 
In there as he had. Mr. Smith says “ This Is a private office; anyone that wants 
to get In here can do so.” 

Q. How many people wore there?—A. Hundreds of people were there. 

Q. Wasn’t there a great deal of surging and crowding around at this time?— 
A. Yes; some. 

Q. When the crowd was largest, how many people were there?—A. About a 
hundred, at least. 

Q. Were there 2(K)’?—I can’t say. 

Q. Now, Mr. Burns, if you had been an officer of the law at that time, would 
you not have trletl to krep the crowd away?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Don’t you think that It was the proper thing to keep the office clear?—A. If 
you want the question answered by one word, I would .say, “ No.” Mr. Smith, 
the lawyer, said, “’ This Is a public house, and everybody can come in.” 

Q. Was there any disorder?—A. Everybody was peaceable. 
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Q. Was Mr. Smith of the State police?—A. Yes; Mr. Smith of the State iiollce 
was there and Attorney Smith was there. 

Q. Were the police in uniform?—A. No; they were In citizen’s clothes. 

Q. Were there any uniformed State police there?—A. Well, I don’t know; 
can’t say. 

Ralph Gibabd, policeman, Hazleton, Pa., sworn. 

By Mr. Kbunedy : 

Q. Mr. Girard, you are a lieutenant oltlcer In the city here, are you?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any trouble that occurred on the corner when the State 
police attempted to move the crowd?—A. When the troubh- heRan I wasn’t 
there; did not know at the time the trouble wcurnsl; I wasn’t there. I wasn't 
out on duty, and I was telephoned to to come Immedlatt'ly. The mayor ordered 
the corners cleared off, aiuTwe had them pretty well cleared off when some of 
the State police perslsterl In staying. 

By Mr. Luun: 

Q. Were they In uniform?—A. They had no uniforms on. 

Q. Did the State police object to these orders?—A. Well, they did for a 
minute, but they moved. 

Q. Mr. Girard, was It necessary for you to disja'rse the oflicers as well as the 
crowd? Don’t you recognize profe.sslonal courtesy between police olllcers?— 
A. We wanted to break up the crowd. A remark made by one of them shortly 
before that was that he would sooner .sos- blood.shed. 

Q. Who made the remark?—A. Sergt. Smith said this. 

Q. What Induced him to make that remark?— A. I don’t know. 

Q. Where was It made?—A. It was down In the police station, and he bad an 
argument. 

Q. Did you hear him make the remark?—A. He didn’t mention the blooilshed, 
but I thought that was what he meant. 

Mr. Kennedy. You know, Mr. Liiiiib, a light In Hazleton usually mentis 
bloodshed. 

Mr. liiJMU. Well, I have often been here and have always had the ojilnlon that 
Hazleton was a pretty clean town. 

•Tosepii Roman, policeman, Hazleton, sworn. 

By Mr. Dbvers ; 

Q. Mr. Roman, you are a iiollee olflcer In Hazleton?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Cun you make any statement of the orders you received In regard to 
crowds on the corners, and when?—A. I can’t bear In mind the exact date, but 
It was about four weeks ago. I had b(»en given orders to come out In the day¬ 
time. Our orders were to keep the crowd moving. I had kept them moving 
and everything working nice. It was called to my attention that there was a 
crowd at the Palace Caf6. I had just come from that place. 

By Mr. Dumb ; 

Q. Who was with you?—A. I was alone. That was on my side of the street. 
I bumped up against two men in citizen’s clothes; didn’t know’ whether they 
were dog catchers or who they were. One of them says; " I have a iierfect 
right to stay right here.” And I says; “ Move on.” I was at them for five 
minutes before they moved. The first thing I knew Sergt. Smith come dow’n 
and he grabs a hold of these fellows and says; “ Come on; that fellow Is looking 
for trouble.” I didn’t say a word, becau.se he draggerl them up street. 

Q. Did yon move them?—A. No; I saw Sergt Smith grab a hold of these two 
men and take them away. The first thing I knew I saw Sergt. Smith going up 
with the two men. 

Q. Dp where?—A. He went up to the city hall and came back in a few 
minutes. 

Q. Did you tell them your orders?—A. They knew the orders. 

Q. You didn’t want them on the streets, tiien?—A. No, sir. I. carrying out 
my orders, went up the road and told them kindly to remove and they moved to 
the Western Union telegraph station, and one says: “ Well, we’II have to get 
them yet” 

Q. Were the State police needed to handle the crowd?—A. Our superior 
officers sent enough men to cooperate with us. 

Q. What were your orders on this occasion?—^A. Our orders were to move 
every man In citizen’s clothes along the line. I wish to state another thing 
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that occurred just a day or two ago. Hennlg came down to me and says: 
" Seems to me he Is trying to enforce some of his own orders.” I said: “As long 
us you are In Hazleton I’ve failed to see you In uniform.” That same Hennlg 
every time he .sees me he tries to bite at me. 

Q. He did then show an Intention to cooperate?—A. I says: “ We have no 
orders to cooperate with you; and If I see you hanging around the corners or 
any other place, why, I have Just ns much right to tell you as anyone else to 
move.” 

Hbnby Roth, engineer, Beaver Brook, Pa., sworn. 

By Mr. Devers: 

Q. What Is your occupation, Mr. Roth?—A. Engineer. 

Q. Where?—A. Beaver Brook. 

Mr. Lumb. Is Mr. Roth one of your offlclals? 

Mr. Kennedy. No. 

By Mr. Devers : 

Q. Mr. Roth, were you on the streets of llazelton one day about two weeks 
ago to-day?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you see?—A. Two men were standing across the street In citi¬ 
zen’s clothes with two men In uniform. T saw a fellow I knew and got to 
asking him about his woman when a man put hIS' hnn<l on my shoulder and 
says: “ I have a notion to run you fellows In.” An<l then he says again: “ I 
have a-big notion to run yous In.” 

By Mr. Lumii: 

Q. Was the man alone?— A. No; there were two of them. 

Q. Do yoti know their names?—A. No; one was a short fellow and the other 
was a pretty gabby fellow. 

Q. When did this occur?—A. 'I’wo wci'ks ago to-night or two weeks last 
night; I couldn’t tell for sure. 

Q. What <lhl you do?—A. I turned around and walked down the road to 
avoid trouble. 

Harry JIurphy. striker, Hazleton, Pa., sworn. 

By Mr. Devers : 

Q. Mr. Murphy, are you one of the striking street car men?—A. Yea, sir. 

Q. Are you a total abstainer?— A. I never drank In my life. 

Q. Tell us what you know about the State constabulary.—A. Two weeks ago 
to-day I was on the other side of the crossing, standing on the corner. There 
was two men standing on the other corner at Pox’s restaurant there. I started 
<htwn the road and was going to talk to Mcltevitt and I hadn’t a word out of 
my month when a fellow .says: “ What are you doing here?” 

By Mr. Lumb; 

Q. Was he an officer?—A. He wore a uniform. 

(). Did you notice the number on his collar?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What did the officer do then?—A. He told me to beat It. I said: “ I haln’t 
Interfering with anybody. I am talking about my own business.” And he 
savs: “ Go ahead; beat It.” 

Q. What did you do?—A. I startetl out, and he says: “Hey, Jack, come back 
here. I want to talk to you.” He says: “You are only a trouble maker.” 
I says: “ No; I am uo trouble maker.” 

Q. Did he say anything else, Mr. Murphy?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Who else was with you?—A. Lee Hop. 

Q. Have you seen that man since In uniform?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he say anything to you’l—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know his name?—A. I don’t know their names, but have seen 
them tailing around here on the streets. 

Christ Hop sworn. 

By Mr. Devers: 

Mr. Hop, were you with Mr. Murphy?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Testify on.—A. Why, I was standing on the street when Mr .Murphy come 
down to me and says, “ What do you know about those two fellows up there?” 
1 turned around to see who the two fellows were. We then walked down 
toward the corner and these two fellows came along, catching up with us. 
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By Mr. Lumb : 

Q. Do yon know these men?—A. No. 

Q. Did any of these men follow you around the strwts?—A. Not (hat I 
know of, unless It was when I didn't see them. They eouie up to me on the 
street and says, “ Do you know what you ari'? You are a disturhunei' maker.” 
Then as soon as I saw Mr. Murphy walk across the street 1 walked over, and 
they wanted to know what this was for. 

William Bubns, striker, sworn. 

By Mr. Dbvjsbs; 

Q. Mr. Burns, you are one of the strlklnj; trolleynien?—A. Ye.s, sir. 

By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. What Is your ofllcial capacity Mr. Burns?—A. On the grievance C“om- 
Q. Chairman of It?—A. No, sir. 

y. Where were you when the State troopers triial to arrest you in Free¬ 
land?—A. Saeger Building with another man, Bevans. 

y. De.scribe your arrest?—-A. Two State ikjIU'c come up, one a pretty big, 
dark-complexioned fellow. Slifer says, “ I have got a warrant for yoti, Bums.” 
I says, “All right; let me see it.” 

y. For what were .v<ai arrested'?—-V. .V inotorinan nunie infia'iuation against 
me for throwing a chew of tobacco at him, and the Slate laillce were serving 
the warrant. 

y. Where were you given a hearing'?—.\. Squire Iticketts, Wilke.s ltarre, 
hoard the case. 

y. When?—A. About the lOlh of May. 

y. When?—A. I don't know whether it w.as before Decoration Day or after. 
I think It was before; I am not sui e. 

y. Who served the warrant'?— A. Slifer and another fellow. When I read 
the warrant and handed it back to him, Slifer says, “Our orders is to take 
him down to the traction company’s olli<’e.’' 

y. Who gave him these orders'?— 1 don't know ; uuiess it was the traction 
company. I wanted to see Smith (.Attorney Sinitii) and e\|ilain the situation 
to him. He says, “Call up your father." B.\ that tiiim there was two men 
went to the telephone, ami I couldn't get )o\ fatimr right away. So Smith 
the attorney said he had sent a fellow up to get him. 
y. Which one of the ollicers had the warrant’?—A. Slifer. 
y. Were you given a hearing?—A. No; Mr. Murphy went In to enter bail 
for court, and they said, “Our orders are to take idin down to the traction 
olllce.” The whole crowd Jumja'd into me and ttiey took me forcibly to the 

otlice. They said Smith (Alun'r Smith) was too-smart, and they 

were going to show him up. Ilennlg says, “ We'll give you a .S(iuare deal. 
Burns, we’ll let you got ball.” Tliey took me tlien to lleidenrich’s otlice. He 
wasn’t In; then they went out and got another alderman by the name of Frye. 
At the hearing Sergt. Smith .says, “.$500 hall,” and attorney Smith said ho 
thought !i!.S00 was enough. Hennig says, “ ,500 will be all right.” 
y. Wlmt was the charge?—A. The charge was assault and t)att<‘ry, 
y. AVho furnishetl your ball?—A. I was sitting in there and Crosby went my 
ball. Hennig wanted to bet me (he drinks the other ilay that he would g<‘t a 
true byi against me; and then said, “Burns, I am going to get you three 
months at the September term of court.” 
y. AVas any one with Hennig?—A. No one that I seen. 

y. Did you sec any State police going around without a uniform on witli 
the exception of Hennig?—A. Yes; I saw Smith ami Frwman ami another 
fellow. 

y. Have they been oHlcious In any way?—A. No; only I was going down the 
street the other day, and James McDermott, captain of the stre<“t railway police, 
says, “ There he goes,” and Smith says, “ latave him go.” 

Q. Did you ever see Hennig In uniform?—A. No. Hennig was here In plain 
clothes before the others came and was always hanging down around the otlice 
of the Lehigh Traction Co. I asked Hennig if lie was a State police, and he 
said “ No.” I saw he was a liar. He made a liar out of himselL , . „ 

Q. Is this man In the habit of going to the Lehigh Traction ofnee? A. Yes. 
1 see him go twice a day. , ,, , 

Q. How many times have you seen him in there?—A. I would say _0 times. 

Q. Did you not see other men In that office?—A. Yes. 
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Q. lie said that he has seen other men, possibly Hennlg, In ciTllIan clothes 
around here. Wliat were they doing?—A. These men were mingling In the 
crowds. Last night there were four of them. 

Q. Who were they?—A. Smith, Hennlg, Freeman, and another. 

(IJy Mr. Maureii). Is your case settled now?—A. No. Hennlg Is going 
to give me three months. 

Stephen I’ostupak, chief of police, McAdoo, recalled and sworn. 

By Mr. Devebs : 

Q. Were you In McAdoo the night that Andrew Mattl had the conductor 
arrested?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I>ld any of the troopers put up the fine?—A. Yes; Hennlg. 

Q. Will you explain what happened there that night?—A. Well, I know the 
time Mr. Mattl had the conductor arrested. Squire says, “ Ball Is $300.” 
The State trooper was looking after bail at the time. 

By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. Where did he look?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. The s(iulre let the State police tell him his duty, did he?—A. Well, Sergt. 
Hennig came up and says, “Here is the bail.” I say.s, “Here, I am entltle<l 
to a dollar.” 

Q. Hid Sergt. Hennlg get a dollar from you?—.V. No. The dollar was due 
on the commitment. 

Q. Did you get your dollar?—A. No. Hennlg cheated me out of it. The 
squire would not pay me after what Hemdg said. 

Q. Hennlg got the ball?—A. Ye.s. 

Q. Was this a union man?—A. He was a nonunion man. 

Q. Do you know his name?—A. Walters. He was arrested the iiCth of Jlay; 
the same day as Mattl. 

Part oe Statement of Booer Devers, Attorney for Plaintiffs, at Termin.a- 

TION of IlEARINr.. 

Now, Mr. Dumb, as man to man, don’t you think that we have shown you 
that .\our men have discriminated against the union and favored the traction 
company? 

Mr. I.UMIL On the face of the evidence, that appears to be the case, but this 
is only one side of the story. The conduct of all the plain-clothes men in 
Hazelton has been blamed on the State police, the only Identity being that 
your witnesses have seen them afterwards In uidform. Mr. Maurer here is a 
nuin of sujierlor intelligence and close observation. He met nle in the gov¬ 
ernor's office, where we conversed for about 20 minutes, three days before I 
came hero and to-day when I addressed him in this hotel ho did not know 
me, although on both occasions I was in civilian clothes. Isn't that true Mr. 
Maurer? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes. 

Mr. Devers. I will say again that you have some men of character, but some 
of your men are not what they should be. Should your men be In the adjoin¬ 
ing counties to I.uzerne when there is no disorder in those counties? 

Mr. I.UMB. Not without disorder, liut you must remember that our men 
coming here to a scene of disorder have tlie powers of policemen of a city 
of the Hrst class throughout the State, and have a right to follow tl»e disor¬ 
der to its .source, no matter in what county it may be. These men are not 
corporation police, as you seem to believe, but tliey are looking for the man,, 
that throws the brick, sets off the dynamite, or In any way violates the law. 
They are also tish, game, and forestry wardens. Your union denies responsi¬ 
bility for these disorders, and that being the case why do you object to police 
being present to prevent them? 

Mr. Devers. Now, there isn't any disorder, and the local authorities say they 
cun handle the situation without the State police. 

Mr. Lumb. But the sheriff has ccrtitieil to us over his signature that the sit¬ 
uation was beyond his control, and we are here by his orders. 

Mr. Devers. Well, if the sheriff notitles you that your men are no longer 
needed, will they be withdrawn? 

Mr. Lumb. They certainly will, if the superintendent Is satisfied that condi¬ 
tions are normal. 
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Mr. Kknnedt. Why Is It that tha StaU* polloa never visit the ofllees of the 
union men If they want to find out who Is doing the dirty work? 

Mr. Devebs. If your men would come to us, we could tell them where the 
dynamiting comes from, and we could give them pretty good iiroof that the 
cutting down of the poles, and other things, would get pretty near t* the 
traction company. 

Mr. Lumb. Don’t you see that If one of our men, under present conditions, 
was to attempt to visit your nieetlug that he would Immediately be sus|)ected 
of iK'lng a gum-shoe man and coming there with niterior mollves. They have 
not been invited to your oHice, and you know as well as 1 thal they are not 
weh'ome, although I believe that the result of this hearing will be a mori' 
cordial understanding on the part of yo\ir mdon men as to the molh'^s of 
the State police, and we may In the future be able to c<K)i>(>rate to la-evcnt 
disorder In cases of this kind Instead of conditions being as they are. 

Mr. Devebs. Well, we have shown you what we started out to pro\e, and the 
time Is coming when the State police will be exposed and the man at the head 
of them will have to get-. (Confusion of voices.) 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Washi.ngton, IJ. C., ^\ ( dtu sdan iUiy JC . lui :,—<1.3(1 a . m . 

I’l-esont: (!Iiiilniiiiii AViilsh; CommissioiK'rs llitriiniiiti, WciiiRluck mid O’Cun- 
liell. 

Clialrmaii Wai.sh. Jrr. Martinez, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. RIVERA MARTINEZ. 

(Utairman WAi.sit. What is yonr nanas please? 

Mr. JiAimNKZ. l^ Itivera Mari Inez. 

('Iialrnian Wai..sii. And when* dn .von liv<'? 

Mr. Mauttakz. 1 live in San .Inan," I“orto liieo. 

Chairman Wai..stt. And yon are a native of tliat |da<‘e, are ,vou? 

Mr. Maiitinuz. Yes. 

('Iiairman Wat.sh. Now, you Inn-e a niatier to sidiniil (o lids <’ianndssion, I 
believe, with reference to industrial eondition.s in tlie Islainl of I’orlo Ilieo? 

Mr. Maetinez. Yes ,slr. 

(tlialrinan Wal.sh. Do you liave it written out, Mi-. .Marlinez.V 

Jlr. Mautinez. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Wai.sh. Will ,vou please read il to ns? 

Mr. Mautinez. I will Ik> very clad to do it. .Mr. f'liairinan and inenila'rs of 
tlie commis.slon. I am not very fandliar with your laiicnace, and perhaps yon 
viil t'xcuse me for any fault I ina.v ooininil wliile spealwinc or pronoiiiielnc your 
lancTtace. 

Hon. Chairman and memliers of tiie eoiiimission: M e feel llial it is a preat 
lionor for us and onr lirolliers, as well as for the working people of I’orto Itieo 
to Iiave the opportunity pranttsl ns hy the Conindssimi on Industrial Itelations 
of voicing our sentiments in la’csence of the American fample, ami al.so of civing 
t'xpression to our grievances, tlie grievances of tlie Porto Itlcan pnaluccr of 
wealth as against the several wrongs prevailing in that Island, and also to 
point out the economic, social, and political evils which Incluiles tlie slate of 
AVretclKsIness the people have fallen Into and which Jiislilles tlie said piHiple to 
keep up an incessant demand for the improvement of these conditions. 

Itefore going further in the examination of the actual conditions prevniling In 
the island I deem proper and convenient to refer myself to some details regard¬ 
ing tlie social and luilitical education of tlie iXMiiile in the past, so that the 
commission may become familiar ns much as possible with some of tlie ,mte- 
cedents wliloh may be very imtwrtant for your Judgment in our case. 

The island of Porto Ulco is one of tlie M’est Indies winch occupies an Im- 
Iiortant place as to proriuction. It has been a possession of the .Spanisli mon- 
areliy for more than 400 years and has liad a governmental rf-gime sucli ns 
was absurdly brutalizing in its results, and the regime of this government has 
Iteen deeply rooted in Porto Ilieo. 

From and after 1898 Porto Ilieo liecame a possession of the Unlteil States 
of America. 

As a logical consisiuence of tlie regime the leadiTS of the pulilic opinion on 
the island, the representatives of tlie people, if they could he called such, tliose 
who always held the public offlees wImtc the greatest responsibility is rerpiinsl, 
Itefore and after the occupation of the Island by the I'nlted .States, have and 
had no otlier training than that which was unfortunately acquired from the 
monarchy, of a semimilitarlstic tendency, atavlc in its principles and bearing 
the germ of reaction in its own being. 

And the reactionary education that has held sway over the Island of Porto 
Kleo as long ns Spain was the mistress of our destinies Is the same that <loml- 
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notes the Island 'to-day, for In spite of beiiiR under the American flag for more 
tliiin 10 years the men who took the Spaniards’ places—in tlie management of 
tlie local alTalrs—are descendants of our first governing classes; they are as 
ambitious ns their fathers were, and us full of social and political vices as they, 
and as inimical to the riglits and public liberty as the most hardened military 
official of tlie monarchy could be. 

If we were to hold before tlie commission that the condition of the working 
classes in Porto Hlco at the present time is absolutely tlie same as it was ’25 
years ago, we certainly would not be in the right. 

It Is true flint tlie conditions of tlie toiling classes have Improveil somewhat, 
relatively speaking, though not in proportion to the vast wealth that tins same 
class has jiroduced, uiui imicli less in cianparison willi tlie great improvements 
maile by tlie monopolists of commerce, industry, tlie political power, the finan¬ 
cial power, and tlie masters of privileges and franchises. 

But it must be borne in mind that if any change has been noticeable in the 
condition of tlie working classes ami favoralile to tliem, this cliange Is due solely 
and exclusively to tlie great iiiiluence of tlie great organized American people, 
and in certain Instances to tlie inlluence of the administration Itself, but.never 
to any initiative on tlie part of our political leaders or to any beneficial action 
on the legislature In lielialf of the wealtli-prodticing musses of Porto lllco. 

Moreover, each time tve have rispiested that some legislation beiiellclal to our 
class and people In general be enacted into law, each time we have suggested 
some eiamomic jilan that was bound to bring about a change in the island, raise 
the material standing of our pi'ople, discourage the going out to foreign 
countries of tlie wealth which ne produce, provide for the staliilily of small 
Industries, ascertain the wlierealioiits of the wealth produceil on tlie island, 
obliging the corporations to pay tlie (Jovernment so tliat it may have tlie money 
it needs to meet the exi>enses of its budget and establisli the necessary number 
of schools; each time we have made demands upon our legislature for some 
action with a tendency to iierpotuate tlie economic life of Porto Rico, we have 
been made the object of derision; tlii'y have even intended to deny us the 
right to petition the legislature; we were insulted in the worst manner, and the 
leglslattire even liicludiHl within its records tliat it did not see lit to do anything 
through the strange suggestion of lalior or any other organization alike. 

The self-styled patriotic leaders in our island, the descendants of reaction, 
who are both lulluentlal agitators in ptililie, and men retiresenting the opinion 
In the leadership of political parties, are also the representatives of the people 
In the house of delegates, are some of them attorneys of the biggest corpora- 
tIon.s, of the sugar, tobacco, and coffee trtisl.s, of the railroads and street car 
companies, electric power and light companies; they are also in tlie banks, 
which reap fabulous profits and live off usury; some of tliem are also who In a 
like manner grant the franclilses, and consider the workingmen as being 
Inferior and unworthy to live like persons; they are who In their political busi¬ 
ness are creating an anti-American political feeling; they are at the same time 
who hold the Americans resiionslhle for this condition of wretchedness and 
misery by casting discreillt upon the American people and their Institutions. 
But whenever it is a question of taking their stand with the Americans they 
are not a mite reluctant to do .so whenever It suits their purposes better. 

Tiie undertaking of lietterlng the conditions of the laiiorers in Porto Rico 
must be very gradual, constant, and brought about through the Introduction 
of democratls institutions that are advanced, through the agency of the school, 
the wise administration of the laws and Justice, the general and social etluca- 
tlon encouraged by the labor organizatioms, and the cooperation which the 
Government can offer within the limitations of its powers to the working classes. 

But the task of bettering the conditions of the laboring classes In Porto 
Rico while the whole political power is in the hands of a group of privileged 
Iiersoiis must be very gradual, even more so than anywhere, and we may say It 
is almost Impossible of being carried out. 

Our affirmation is justified by facts that occur on that l.sland frequently 
enough, and many of which are yet quite recent. All the present generation 
most die off, and possibly the grandchildren of this generation, before the work¬ 
ing classes of Porto Rico feel that a favorable change has been brought about, 
unless the new organic act for Porto Rico pending in Congress provides in a 
true manner for the education of the people, for an Inflexible sanitary system, 
a true department of agriculture and labor, and besides the necessary guar¬ 
anties, rights, and liberties of the people, and the recognition of them as citizens 
of the United States. 
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It being the purpose of this honorable Coiniiiission on Iiuliistrlal Relntlona to 
ascertain anti Investigate the causes which ket-p a stale of Imlustrlal unrest 
throughout the different States and Territories of the I'nlon, and though wo 
have passed lightly over certain of the ixtIiUcal eiils tliat have been Ihe cause 
of the Industrial unrest In Porto Itico, let us now very hrU'ily establish some 
facts, so that the reasons ascribed to Ihe Porto Uieaii worker may be all the 
pUilnw understood by you. 

Itpon reaching this point we are prone to make the following (lueslions: Was 
there ever any such thing as a frequent iialusirial unrest in Iha to Uieo under 
the Spanish rpgiine? If such was not Ihe ease, why did afliiirs la-ogress In that 
way as they did? If any Industrhil unrest is now evhleni, wliy slnaild it be so? 
If any industrial unrest now arises, wlutt is tiie cause for tlie siuiie, or wiilch 
are tlie causes for llie same? 

To these questions we siuill entieavor to answer in tiie I)rlefest itossible 
manner, and we sliall con-sider only siielt points as in our opinion tire of the 
greatest Importance. 

In the first place, we wish to assert Unit, in our opinion, I’orto Uieo can not 
1)0 caljed a people in the true sense of tliat term and tinit witli llie duties and 
riglits that tills name imiilles and sliould assume tliat mime only since the 
.Mutr 1900, however much It may have bt'eii ti iiossession of Spain for more than 
400 y6ftrs» 

Porto Rico had but too few seliools; tins may lie proved from tlie fact tlmt 
there were, in 1899, about 1,000,000 inhaliilanis, Init only IKUWM) eliildren whose 
names appeared as having entered the schools of llie Islainl. This alone la 
sufticient to show that the island lagged behind in tlie matter of edueatlon, 
and also that of misunderstanding the Into conception of wliiit real social 
struggles are, and It also shows tliat the tolling masses had no ambition on that 
account, and public rights and liberty were most totally unknown. 

At that time about 85 per cent of the population could neitlier read nor 
write, and commou-scliool education was a privilege not within the reach of 
the poor. Inasmuch as the monopoly of these schools was meant to attend to the 
needs of the sons and daughters of the rich, but not those of tlie poor. 

The tollers wore luude to believe thot they lived like nuiumlw, mid tluil their 
mission was determlmHl by divine fate, and that as this was to be their lot 
thev might ns well work oo putleutly willioul luiy other jinihitlon thnn tiutt of 
seining the master until his death and turn over to him the total pnxluet of 
his labor. And the toilers were giniernlly conviudeil to this belief, and aceora- 
ingly not able to stand up like men and light exploitation. 

Porto Rico never knew the meaning of liberty in any shape or form. It wM 
not permitted to speak or spread polilieal or religions ideas, except such as the 
(iovernment authorized; nor were any writings allowed that did not praise the 
rfglnie of the Government, and that, too. In the only paiier In exi.steneo In 
Porto Rieo, and whieh was mamigeil and controlled by the same (.overnnienl. 

Neither prices, salary, nor contracls existed with respect to labor. Liiborert 
were called uixni to work for what the bosses wanted to pay, and under tlim 
generous paternalism they were paid whatever the employer saw fit to glim 
them, and In pursuance with the system (truck system) the workiws wera r^ 
qulred to buy their provisions at Ihe store of their einployer "hom he 
worked, and this employer would give him a ticket or brass check that coiiM 
only be traded In for articles at bis place of business. 

The Porto Rican laborer had been working i-cnliiry after ('entiiry iinder th(^ 
.same conditions without ever giving any thought to bettering 
first place, because the means by wlilcb be con d have 
were not within his reach; nor was lie ever able to 

were. Inasmuch as he was unable to read and wr to; and the ffy 

be traced to the upholders of that system of education, so pernklous in its 
consequences. In the second place, though tboy had known how to ^ad and 
got Snlllarized with these means, they would k‘ive filwoiirtd llmt whutw^ 

see wherever the modern Industries have taken a foothold ilid not take place 

‘“l^e‘facTthat the lands were not oultivatetl as at present also ctmperatal In 
this state of things In Porto HIoo. There was not so large a itopulatlon, the In¬ 
dustries had nof developed and extended themselves to public and private 
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lands; there waa not lack of work, and therefore, Owngh being in an almost 
primitive state. It may be said that the laborers did not feel quite so directly 
the effects of the regime, because, though lieing con8idere<l as slaves or animals, 
preventing them of the privileges of 8i)eaklng. protesting, of taking part In the 
making of the government, of exercising the right of voting or sharing In the 
public responsibilities, however they were permitted to subsist on, though only 
for the purpose of producing wealth under the best conditions. 

Thus we have lived for centuries, and our history records not a protest from 
the laborers or an outcry of comiilaint tigalnst the exploitation of the adven¬ 
turers which devastated the island. 

But what had taken place? t)n May 12, 1.S08, quite early that morning, the 
gtins of the squadron of American warships awoke the city of San Juan with 
the go<»d news that a lu'w era of liberty resounded in the whistling of those 
shells. 

The war betwwn the I'nited States and Spain declde<l, in pursuance with 
the treaty of Paris, that Porto Itieo was heneeforth to be an American posses¬ 
sion forever, and shortl.v after tin* bombardment of the cit.v of San .Tuan Gen. 
Miles’s tnmps took possession (d lite island and caused the Stars and Stripes 
to be raised over all the towns. 

We know not whv, but it is a fact that the peoide of I’orto Itieo felt and feel 
a sineere affection for the American peoph* and its Oovi>rnmeuf, and the music 
of tlatse military bands in all the tttwns sounded like h.vnins of redemittion for 
the iKV)pIe of Porto Itieo. and the whole Island felt an inspiration of liberty 
that was qtiickened by the powerftd impulse of the American people. 

Shortly before the coming of the Americans into I’orto Itieo, and while we 
were sllil under Spanish rule, some Icnowlcdge was gained in Porto Rico for 
the Hrst time of those doctrines of ]ul)or winch set forth “ that all men are 
equal.” A Spaniard had traveled to Porto Itieo and came from Culm. He was 
being p('rseeuted liy Gen. Weyler, Spaiusli governor in llul)a, for tlie crime of 
saying publicly “ tiiat all men are tspiai, amt that nobody sliould live off the 
labor of another human l)eing.” And tins <loetrine was considered equally dan¬ 
gerous by the Spanish Government of Porto Itieo, and persecution was at once 
brought to bear against that man and in the same spirit as it had been In Cuba. 
To tell the laltorers of Porto Uleo at that time that they were entitled to a 
higher standard of living, to have suflieitmt seliools, to appoint the government 
by means of their votes, tliat they weie equal to the Itosses in the exercise of 
their human rights, the same as the enjoyment of divine rights—all of these 
things constlttited a danger in Porto Rico for the reactionary element, and the.v 
did Uielr level best to stlAe the Idea of instilling into the minds of the workers 


the spirit of self-defetise. „ ^ * 

With this object tliev imprisoned who for the first time d!ire<l to speak to us 
of economic liberty anil political riglits, and just when it was our good fortune 
to be bombarded by the American fleet, the man to wliom I refer had been in 
prison for seven mimths. He had not been even accused; he had committed no 
crime; no trial had been held against liim; he was simply waiting to see what 
action the ma.sters of Porto Rico would take in his behalf. 

Imekiiy, the American troops proved to he a God-send for him, and tliey 
forbade any more Injustice should be Imposed upon him. , 

A few mouths passed. The relations between the peoi)le of Porto Rico and 
the American iteople were established. Newspapers began to come, as also books 
and other literature from the States, and thougli the number of those who know 
English was rather limited, still something was coming home to the people 
w’hlch was not easily forgotten and widch was taken up tis a sound advice from 


When the civil government was established in 19tK) several strikes and inci¬ 
dents occurred throughout the Island from 1!K)1 to 1904, precisely because those 
who were chosen to form the Government were the reactionaries, those whose 
etlucatlon was a misfit, those very ones to whom the word ” Ul)erty ’’ was some¬ 
thing horrible, and those also who could not bear having a law that should 
place us all on the same level in the enjoyment of our rights and public liberties, 
and of those who supposed then and at present that the worker was born only t(» 


he u shive 

The necessary channels of solidarity between the American and Porto Rican 
workers having been established by means of this generous principle that moves 
the world, the man to which I refer having gotten a clear understanding of the 
meaning of American llliertles endeavore<l to spread the principles of trade 
unionism under the auspices of the American Federation of Labor. But the 
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Porto Rlcnn clement, wlilch was (lie aireet offsiiring of reaction woulil luive 
nothlnjt to do wltli meting out anything like Justice and lllierU ; (iielr uini was 
to put in practice the same system of i«>rsc<mtlou that was excrcisi'il against us 
during the Spanish Government. At tliis time persecution was not only dlivcted 
against this man, for tliere was a smuli group of men who liad to put up willi 
this same thing; they stood by him in the contest, and he was wiili some 
others thrown into prison, and the tlr.st federation of workingmen was closed- 
then this was taken as an example to sliow tlie people wlial a liorrible tiling li 
lulior organization was, and liersecutions under (lie civil government was Just as 
lierce as it hud betni under the old nionarclilal governnieiit. 

Ghairman Wal.sh. Wiien was that: what dale was that, .Air. Martinez’ 

Mr. Mabtinkz. From 1901 to 19(14; when the civil government was estalilisheil 
in I’orto Itlco by the American Government. 

lint the American Govermiient soon discovered through the Aiiii-rican Federa¬ 
tion of Labor and the American press what was going on. ami the Fedi-ral Gov¬ 
ernment itself took action. The coit.seipience.s were the setting free of llie men 
who hail been tiirown in prison, the federation was reopi-ned, tlie laws that 
proiiibited peaceful and legal mei-tiiigs were aliolislicd, tlie corrupt otliee liolders 
were separated, and a new era of peace and trampiility oiici* more settled over 
the island, and the necessary giuiraiittH'S for (lie lalior organizations were 
secured, 

Tlie people have kept on educating ihemselve.s in the jirineiples of organi-zed 
lalior niovenient a.s understood in America; seliools lane imiltiplied ; mercliants 
began to arrive, and new industries were .soon created; corporatious iH'gati to 
orgtitiize them.selves and take iiii tlie latids, as well as the whole Inilk of tlie 
natural wealth; franebi.ses began to be granted: business W'ciit along on the 
increase, and in a short time the po|iulatloii iiieriaisisl from alsmt I.IKMMHKI to 
1,2(HMK)0 inhabitants, and we owe it to the initi.itive of the Atuerieim people if 
the island lias enjoyisi the wonderful prosperity that it really has, but whieli 
itnhappily has been used otily to etniiliasize on the slavery of the tieople, because 
all till' wealth that is ]irodueed does not remain ou the island, to go back again 
into the buslne.ss interests of that locatlty ; it goes out and beiietits the strangers 
and liecomes dividends on he shareM of tlieir liolder.s. 

W’ltli the lticrea.se in poiuilation, the liigher valnatioti of the land In towns atid 
country, with the concent rat ion of industry mid business, with the forination of 
the trusts and tlie coiicessimi of .some fram-bises, (lie worst of evils have come 
upon tlie Island a.s a dircs-t cotiseinieiice of all tlii.s, I refer most i>nrticuliirl,v to 
(he ecoiioinio evil. The organization of siK-eulalne business established in i’orto 
Itico the same rdginie we find in tlie .States and also in the (inaiieial world, 
and as a consispience of this the laborers began to feel the ilireet burden of the 
indu-strial ay.stem in many different forms. I’roperty increased wonderfully 
ill value after it was in the liands of the corjioratioiis. 'The wage systi-ni as- 
.serted itself alxive everything, and all the siiiall craftsmen and Intidliolders 
were grouped under the satac liead withlti the iiieanltig of tills wage system, 
liecause the conxiratiotis liad gidix-d everything to their advantage. 

laving expenses increased 40 per ci’ut, and laid gotten to be a serious inolilem 
for the destitute. 

The provisions increased 40 per cent from (he moment the hind no longer 
tiroduced vegetaldes and some other products and fruits, the cause of this being 
the ujiliziug of the land by tlie corjioratioiis for jiluiiting sugar cane and tobacco. 

The increase in iiojmlation, brouglil oti through constatit reproduction and 
very powerfully by immigration tiiat is frequent and unliiiiiteil, jiroduced (lie 
scarcity of work wlilch liad never lieen .seen .so much before. 

The inquisitorial method of plachig men on the “black list” to make them 
starve to death, which is characteristic of the corixiratlons, was put into 
inuctice. 

Tlie inhabitants of tlie Island were required to comply witli new obligations 
and greater sixtlal compromise as a direct result of the progress that came 
alxiut; from tlie moment a maiTs lioine had to be reiiiodeied to suit the best 
(Mindltions, from the moment his sons and liini.self had to wear slioes and Ids 
whole family adopt a hlglier plane of living, he certainly could not be seen 
wearing in tlie towns old dllajildiitCHl clotliing and shoes; all these necessarily 
brought on a marked Increase in the exjxiuse of living. , , ,, , 

Privileges in the application of tlie law were so taken advantage of in 1 orto 
Rico that no wealthy delinquent has ever been sent to the .lull. 

The great mass of wealth prtxlucers were left to shift for tliemselve^ no 
attention whatever having been paid to tlieir needs, and the vvage scale is 
practically now what it was when the Americans began to occupy Porto Itlco. 
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Tliese were the first motives ami facts that gave cause for the first protests 
of the working people of Porto Uieo, for they were beginning to educate them¬ 
selves In the practices and doctrines as established by the organized workers 
of America, and It was quite natural for them to desire better conditions, to 
eat better food, to have a more cheerful home, to partlcii)ate directly In the 
public affairs of the Island, and all this gave them the inspiration to contribute 
their share in correcting certain social evils through the channels of proper 
legislation. They being promptssl by the desire to make their homes more 
comfortable, the laborers of Porto Rico Initiated the first strike. But what 
came of ItV 

Chairman Walsh. The first strike—what was the date of it? 

Mr. Martinez. 1901. While wo have been theorizing tor years on idea.s, 
spreading the principles of unification among the workers, insisting on the cre¬ 
ation of'a powerful organization for the laborers, neither the representatives 
of the country who are Porto Rican, nor the members of the corporations the 
bulk of whom are, strangers, thought that the propagation of our doctrines would 
constitute a menace to them; hut when we decided to join to the theory the 
practice of the same doctrines—in oilier words, wlion we reached the point 
where we offered resistance and Initiated strikes because tiie capitalists did not 
choose to amlcabi.v yield to our demands—tlien we found otlier latent evils tliat 
had not manifested themselves because it was not tlie proper time for them to 
come out. 

As soon ns the laborers asked for more wages and left tlieir work, their tools, 
tin- lielils, or tlie sliops, wlieii Hie macliines were paralyzed, and everytliing was at 
a standstill, we ciaifronted, in- ciaistituted, a ilanger for tlie society and tlie 
laipitallsts, ns they say, because our demands to them meant an onslaught 
against their capital and their holdings. And the same system employed by 
the strength of money in other parts of the world was also carried out in Porto 
Rico. Men were thrown in prison, lieaten and cluhlied in tlie streets of towns 
and country districts, Tliey wia-e killed by the policemen, and brought down 
through terror and reduced to absolute sileiu'c. TTie courts proceeded in pur¬ 
suance to the dictates of the capitalistic system, Tlie promoters of the strike 
who had been most active were convicted, and the power of the Government 
helped on in whatever way it could, to bring about the defeat of the aspirations 
of labor, giving as a pretext that it was anxious to protect public rights and the 
private property against the aggression of tlie strikers, when everybody knows 
the peaceful character of the laborers of Porto Rico, and wlien the .same workers 
of the i.sland have been described, not by ourselves, in tlie following terms: 

“ Its laboring classes are a conleiited and productive people, strong, of good 
build, temperate habits, good natured, and notably free from acts of malicious 
violence.” 

Upon realizing of the fact tliat we could not apply tlie practice of our theories 
and aspirations tlirough tlie legal and peaceful means of strikes, we have also 
discovered that another great evil, which is, indeed, sumclent cause for protest 
from the mass of the tolli'i-s, was found in the action of tlie Government when 
It prevented the laborers from exercising tlie right to strike, and consequently 
this is another cause for the industrial unrest in Porto Rico, and perhaps the 
most important of tliem all. 

Some executive orders tliat are issued from time to time ns if they were 
“ ukases ” for the purpose of hindering the free emission or exchange of thought, 
to discourage the propa.ganda of the ideas, the peaceful manifestations, or to 
dls.solve them violently by the use of force, trampling tlius upon the constitu¬ 
tional rights of the pc-oiile and giving access, ns has been tlie case in many times, 
to irreparable Incidents—riglit here la anotlier evil that necessarily contributes to 
the realization of industrial unrest in Porto Rico. 

Such commands of those of hindering the progress of public meetings, or to 
order the orators to get off from the speaker’s stand and imprisoning them 
arbitrarily, as has occurred quite frequently, are in themselves an outrageous 
illegality which the workers can not put up with, and this, t(«), is another cause 
for the industrial unrest In Porto Rico. 

The treatment which the workers receive in some of the courts, the Insults 
of the Judges and prosecuting attorneys (fiscals), the inquisitorial investiga¬ 
tions practice*! by officials of the Government, the proceedings held in secrecy, 
relic of the antiquated monarchy. Is another evil which is affecting us in Porto 
Rico, and which certainly does not .satisfy the aspirations of the working 
classes, which should be entitled to the same privilege within the law granted 
to the bosses of the Island. 
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IVe have in this iimnner hoeume fanilliar with liie seoial, oroiininic, mill 
IMilitloal evils and the onuses that liave led to oonstiint waifm-o iiotwisMi oaiiltul 
and labor. Industry has kept on its same iiaoe throuftli soteral years, and in 
proitortion ns it has made progress, tliis very pro.irress lias lieen tin' direet 
onuse wily more pressure lias iieen hroualit to laair eaeli day 11)1011 tlie worker, 
whetlier he be found In the held or tiie workslio|i. 

A very liirRe ntiinher of men from tlie toiling' masses of Porto Itieo wlio liave 
devoted themselves to the study of social and eeoiiomie iiroiileiiis, and wlio liave 
Iieen so closely in touch with tlie liihor orumii/.alioiis of .\iiierica, liave learmsl 
more and more each day, and tliey are always looking ahead to learn even 
more and thereby bettering the conditions of tlie workers in tlie island. Tims 
it is that we have been able to become faiiiiliarized vviili oilier iiliases of lliu 
soi ial problem vvhicli were almost uiilinown to us. 

Tlie sincere relations tliat the ork'aiii/.ed laiior of America Ims always liail 
with us liave very powerfully inlliienced oar social, ecoiioinic, and iioiitlcal 
education. Ily the other hand, tlm school. When alionl 10 .voars had elaiised 
since the occupation of the island liy the Aniericaiis tlie nninlier of iici-.ons 
among the workingmen wlio are aide to reail an Ivnglisli iniiier or book lias 
very largely increasiHl, The pri'ss of the island, which has gone on Hie iiicicasc, 
now translate articles from the Ainerican iiaiiers. The workers, up In lids dale, 
have had 8 of 10 exponents of the inildic teaching of the iikais, and the best 
desire to cultivate the union seminient has been felt at this time lliroughoiit 
all the towns of Porto Hlco. 

These are the means wliiili have given us the iiower to know that hihor- 
•saving niiichlnery disiilaci's work done by hand, and the'e effects are easily felt. 
How is it that work was not scarce in Porto Itico a few .vears ago, at a time 
when there were few Industries ami when little hiisiness was going on? Why 
is It, we again ask ourselves, that work was not scarce and llic iH'o|ile did not 
feel the pinch of such liard times? 

The answer is quite simple. The inirodnetion of modern machinery in Hie 
larg centrals or sugar mills, in cigar and tobacco iiiainifacturing, In the shoe 
slio]is, and wherever hand labor was used, the introduction of niacliinery, do 
we say, has thrown quite a nuniher of working |ieo]ile out of einploynieiit In 
Porto llico. To-day there are manufacturers who can do with 20 men Hie work 
done at a iirevious jiivriod vvilli 100 iiieii, in the sowing season, in the )ilovving of 
the ground, in the work about the plantations, niacliinery slio))s, sawmills, 
idaiiing mills, sash and blind faclorles, railroad workslio|is. dredging of harbors, 
coffee mills, and in all lines of work which constitute in Hiemscivcs the life of 
Porto Rico. 

Then, too, the constant imniigralion in I’orto Rico, as vve slatcsl before. Is 
another cause why workers are more ahundant. 

Another great cause similar to this in its effects has been the employnienl of 
women and child labor for doing tin* same work that was done h.v 1111*11 alone; 
and the wages paid to the women and children aiiioiiiit to less than oiie-lialf 
of that paid to a man. The Porto Rican woniaii Is si ill more docile than the 
man; she has yet the same atavic eduention of several geiierutlous; there is 
no law' that protects her sincerely against exiiloilalioii, and as a consi-ijneiice 
she is preferred to man whenever )iossihle, for then caiiital has the oiiiiortunlty 
of doubling its money more raiildly. 

The laborers of Porto Rico being, as they are, placed In this silunllon, our 
struggles could not possibly he linilteil to the bettering of our conditions as 
men, but to work for the defense and the liberty of woinanhood and chlldlioiMl. 

Capitalistic ambition is responsible for taking men and women and children, 
as if herds, Into the narrow rooms of the factory and worksliop; tlie youth 
would frequentl.v get sick; they lireatlied no good air; th<‘re was a scarcity of 
liglit, and everybod.v aged rapidly; the easy life of the past was no mon* to lie 
seen; there was need of rising earl,v in tlie morning to go to work, oftentimes 
from 12 to 14 hours per day, for tlO, 40, 50, 60 cents jier day otit in the numtry 
places, under the command of a liarsli boss, and for 00, 70, 80 cents or Ifl, the 
most for 10 and 12 hours’ work In the sliojis of Hie towns and cities, where no 
air got in. Of course, our struggles must neeil lie directed toward another 
legitimate aspiration. The limit of hours that slimild l>e workvHl in 
and the limit of days to be worked In the week; the better sanitary conditions, 
whether in the shops or in the field, occupied our attention. 

How were we to secure any Iinprov'enient in tlie conditions of labor and 
establish, too, the necessary defense for the women and children? Our ex¬ 
perience has recognized only two means—the action of revolution, and the 
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nctiou of evolution wliioli cnn and must be brought into action by the legis¬ 
lative power of any country. We were always, a.s we are now, in favor of 
lawfulness. In whose power was It to offer these means of security and life, 
not only for the workers, but to the rest of the people of Porto Uico who wore 
pxiK»sed to contract di.sease from a numl)er of sickly laborers in these shops’ 
We answer that this duty devolved upon the local Legislature of Porto Blco. 

We were, beshles, able t() learn something else. There never had been in 
Porto Hico since many years any such thing as large pieces of machinerj. 
Motor power was almost unknown. What al)out the railroads? A few miles 
of rail, that could be traveled over In no time witli an insignificant engine, 
and accidents were seldom sustained by tlie worlvinen. But the island was 
aiiparently involved in a good deal of progress for a certain grotip of pri\i- 
lcge<l pensons. Many hundreds of miles of railroad tru<k have been laid; llie 
transportation service Is relatively enormous; the .sugar centrals have all big, 
imalern machinery that have won llie admiration of Ihe world; electric car 
Hues were built; several other means of trail,sportatlon of production and oi 
some otlier charai ter were iutrodnced, eitlier operated by steam or by elec 
trlcity, and acculenis began to ociur more and more frequently at the expense 
of the laborers tbeinselve.s, tla-ir arms, their legs, any of their muscles, life 
Itself, and there were a good many accidents in among the people. Thus did 
the workers bear along the progress of the island, and left their wives, children, 
and dearest oia'S alone in the world. Ami what must be done? A|)jdy to the 
legislature. I’rovlde the necessary means by the adoiition of a law to protect 
tlie orphans of these soldiers of industrj who fall in this battle for human 
progress. But our ilemands which were relatively insignificant were derided, 
and upon being deriiksl we bad no other course than tliat of recurring to the 
political action we had at our disposal, in order to obtain the protection we 
wi're entitled to in the bellering id' tlu' .sanitar.v conditions in the workshops, 
to defend the lives of our fellows, and to cut down the working hours of-the 
women and children at least, Since then our struggles in the country had to 
include the three inspects—the economical, tlie scHdal, and the political or 
legislative a.spect. We must also obtain the best [lossible legislation to de¬ 
fend ourselves while tit work at dangerous occupations. 

We laid to fight for the a'oolition of judicial and police abusive iiower in our 
struggles. 

We hud to struggle against the concession of abusiie franchises to exploit 
the people, and against the concession of iirlvlleges granted to certain parties. 

We had to light the granting of iniblic land to iirivtile corporations and in¬ 
dividuals for private gain, while the peasants of the island had no laud on 
which to live or sow any crops. 

We had to struggle to aliolisli Ihe u.m- of public force wiiicli was turncil 
against us during tlie strikes, for this force always docs the bidding of tlie 
employers. 

We had to contend against the contempt we have always incurred on tho 
part of the bosses and lords of tlie wealth and those who hold the monopoly 
of representation on the Island. 

When the employers saw tlint our strength merely consisted In the union of 
our will, the dues within the organizations, and in the strength which tlie 
laborer's organization of America has generously offered us, they decided to 
carry on a vigorous canipaigii against us, to break us up. They created organi¬ 
zations which they said were Insiilrcil by patriotic principles of regionalism, and 
these organizations rallied the same patriots of the Island, some of which 
represent the Government at the legislature. In the courts, and executiv'c power, 
and .some of the so-called laborers’ enemies of the trades-union movement. 

'They said we were anti-l’orto Ricans and accused us to the rest of the Island 
for maintaining a foreign organization in Torto Rico, for this is how they 
call the American Federation of I.abor. They did all in their power to bring 
about Intense hatred against the American Government and the American 
people and their institutions, because we represented for them an obstacle in 
their onward march to reaction, and because fortunately and in spite of our 
humility, the American people always gave us more credit than to the bosses of 
the island. And being ns it is that in Porto Rico tlie partners, shareholders, 
lawyers of the corporations, political ringleaders, and some of the represent¬ 
atives of the Government are all one person, tliey hove been all the time waging 
warfare on our organization, which we must naturally defend, this being also 
one among many reasons why industrial unrest is found in Porto Rico. 

We being ns always partial to legal means in the solution of our questions, 
have always applied to the Government to have our evils corrected, and in so 
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doing we asked for no privileges, but merely for jiisliop, iml tlie goveruiiientnl 
organization of Porto Rico is smii. and tlie powei- wliicli (lie iilisiini cepresent- 
atlves wield Is such that we have never, never, since some (line to the ila(e 
been able to obtain redress for the injustice llmt bus been connuit(ed against 
us. 

Tlie natural di.sgust most manifested Itsidf when years and vears vent by 
wltiiout having gotten any recognition. It is high time that a remedy hi- a|i- 
plled to the evils we complain against after so many years of iHdltion'lng, and 
it would have been right that those who did some clulihliig on the iieople he 
hronght to account, and the piihlic oirieials gnilly of eorruiilion be remoxed, for 
they are a disgrace to the American peoiile and In (be workers of tlic island, an<l 
not Imvlng succeeded in getting any moral snlisl'actinii and redress from llie 
(iovernnient, tins must necessarily be aiiollier reasmi fur tlie elasli in dis- 
salisfactlon. 

We have also been able to recently discover a fundamenlnl reason llie vveiiltliy 
element claim to have in order to comliut us, and it is (lint tliey are afraiil 
of losing their iwsltions, and that would seem nmst too Ir.xing for (item. 

We have been able to aseertain from linpurtnnt de( la(atiuns by nien of tlie 
house that these pctople look wKli horror upon tiie faet timt a laliorer's sen 
aspirbs to the study of law, medicine, or to lie a represindativo :il ilie legisla¬ 
ture, or enter any other liberal profession. More ,xet I(as been .said; lliese er 
siniilar words wore said in tlie sessions of tlii' I.egislaliire of I'orlo Itieo; 

“ Whitlier are we going at Ibis rate? These liiliorers are lieiind to assault onr 
positions; we sliall no longer liiive iinyliody In work for ns in I lie slioiis or In 
liie fields; we are unable to find any woman eook or female servants; all ef 
them are bound they want tn lie lawyers, and tlie women want to be steiiog- 
raphers or ofliee employees. Tliese wiirkinen vie willi us in tlie style of (lieir 
dross, they want to dress tlie same as wef do, in a word, tliey want to lie our 
equals.” 

It will l)e ensil.v inferred from fids wind idea tlie uii|ier eliiss lias I'ornied of 
ilie workers, aiul we iiia.v well understand wliy tliey an* elaiiiiiiig fer (liem- 
selves the position of ttie master and lord for life. Here is tlie reason wiiy 
tliey niiike sueh a strong resistaiiee against- ns. lienee why they h.ive elnlilied 
ns wlien they have faiUst in defeating lalior tlirmigli legal means, and we 
must necessarily in onr defense iiieliide tlie defense of frcH> si«H‘eh, lllierly of 
tlie lU-ess, of holding lieaeeful iiK-etiiigs, for exeii (liat has lieeii hii|ire-,sed in 
Porto Rico to destroy tlie iisiiiratimis of (lie workers of Ilie island. 

Tlie latest incidents that have occurred in Porto llieo Justify all (tiic'-e state¬ 
ments. 

Tlie last strike in Porto Rico was hrouglit ahoiit by tlie agricuUiiral worliers 
on tlie sugaiM-ane plantations. Tlie iiiainteiianee of tin' proleelne tariff and 
destructive inlltience of the Euro|tean war made tlie price of I’orto Itlean sugar 
soar in the world’s market, and we naturally tlioiiglit tliat the luoper time for 
the workers’ iiicrea.se of their wage.s In proportion to Ilie iiierease of lli(‘ sugar 
liad c>ome, if we are to take in consideration timt in tlie last year, and witli tlie 
mere announcement that tlie jirotective tariff was to tie aliolislied, the wages of 
the laborers were generally cut down in almost oiie-lliiyd. Accordingly, a gen¬ 
eral agitation was started in tlie island to increase wages and reduce tlie liours 
of labor. Tlie conimis.sion got togetlier in tlie various towns and iM-tUloned 
the employers for a raise in yvage.s, and these, as they always did, refiiseil to 
come to an.v agreement with tlie men; laid they done so, tliey would iiave 
avoided the strike. Consequently, alsiut J.'muary 1 nllinio, (lie strike carried on 
li.v the agricultural workers was initiated in Bayaiuon, and then it spread to 
other towns of the Island. Portunalely, tlio employers at Raytuiioii partl.v 
granted the recpiest of the workers and promi.sed to |iii.v them more walla's, and 
the Bayamon worker at last saw their confiict come to an end, no incidents 
having occurred there. 

' Other towns initiated striki^, and as soon ns tlie sugar trust and growers 
association heard of this movement, wliicli was now general, tliey got ttie au¬ 
thorities to turn their forces in its defense. 

The Government did so, thongli it did not say so ofienly, and tliis was sum- 
cient proof as may be understood from tlie iiroofs that came out afterwards. 
After more than 20 hours of discu.sston with the employers we agreed upon a 
signed contract or agreement with tlie representatives of a iiowerful corporation 
In the town of Fajardo. Tlie workers signeil it, and the representatives of tlie 
corporation, central, and the Goveriiiuent did the same, represented by aa® 
the chiefs of an organization in Porto Rico called the Bureau of Labor of the 
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Government of Porto Rico. But what came of this? The Sugar Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, which in Porto Rico is the .same as the National As.sociatlon of Manu¬ 
facturers in the I'nited States in its iHiliey, held a meeting of all the sugar 
growers of the Island. They discussed the agreement arrived at at Tajardo, 
and ui)on iearidng tliat tlie agreement provided for a gradual increase In wages 
in proportion to the price that sugar was to be sold, the growers association 
pu.s.sed a resolution to the effect tliat no contract or agreement .should he col¬ 
lectively made wltli the workers, coiniillcated the sltimtion, and tliey, tlie 
growers, relied upon a plan to force the workers to work for the satne wages. 
And so it came about, two days after the signing of tlie contract by tlie Fajardo 
corporation, the terms of the same were violated by the representatives of tlio 
corporation. 

When we applied and appealed to tlie Government to bind them to their 
Bgremnent we were able to realize that tlie Government, through its Bureau of 
I^abor, was the most ai tlve of all in bringing about the nullification of the con¬ 
tract, and this decision was made known by telegram to the chief of the Bureau 
of Labor to the workers of Farjardo. though not very clearly expre.s.sed to them. 

The repre.sentatlves of the sugar corporations, with the Government’s knowl¬ 
edge of the fact, armed ilozens of men witli revolvers and rilles to he used in 
their own behalf, when there is no law in I’orto Rico granting that privilege to 
anybody. The insular police headquarters were estahlislied out in the country, 
in the sugar mills, the plantations, and the same masters of the sugar mills gave 
food, providisl horses, biHl, and lodging to tlie Insular police that is paid by the 
people of Porto Rico, and the whole force was at the disposal of tlie hosse.s. 
Why should the employers want to do away with the idea of coming to terms 
witii flie laborers? Simply to scare them into subjection, lo make them go back 
to work under the old conilltlons, they were thrown out of tlielr huts, and their 
household goods were turned out of doors, and tli(-y were persecutetd in many 
ways. All public meetings were declared illegal by tlie police and disper.siHl 
with pistol shots and clubbing; the most peaceful meetings were disbanded by 
shooting; a number of live men were klllwl by the police in Vleguis and one In 
Ponce; a very considerable number of men was wounded; and tli(> strike was 
weakened up Just as the employers wanted it to be done, and more than 300 men 
were sent to jail in order to Justify the brutalities of the police. Not a few 
families mourned tiie loss of some member dear to llieni, and desolation left an 
Infamous stain of blood in the history of the Island. 

Tims is hrlelly stated wliat occurri'd recimtly. We have tiled our protest.s 
against all these facts and against the onslaughts which Jeopardizeil the rights 
of all men; we have protested to the governor against these things and beggeil 
them to offer the proiier redress; we Iiave Insisted again on this score; we have 
IM?rslsteil time and again and brouglit our grievances to the consideration of the 
proper authorities, those authorities which retiresent tlie American Government 
In Porto Rico, and we have always obtained tlie same answer; we were an¬ 
swered In the negative, and nothing more. We now have thee experience of 
two strikes that have taken place under the administration of the actual gov¬ 
ernor of Porto Rico, the police of which have been at the disposal of the em¬ 
ployers, who have souglit every available means to persecute the workers, and 
we have never been able to obtain anything like Justice in any case for the 
workingmen of Porto Rico. 

As this was not sulliclent to force the workers into subjection, the governor of 
ths Island, acting unnder the influence of the employers, issued an approbrlous 
proclamation In pursuance of which the public jieace was placeil entirely into 
the hands of the police, so as to Justify their brutalities. And tlie same proc¬ 
lamation made the statement that the laborers would not be pi'rmltted to hold 
parades bearing arms, when the governor should know very well that there 
never hod been any laborers’ parade bearing arms during the lahol' conflict in 
Porto Rico. He also forbade insidious mei'tlngs, when he should know there 
had never lieen any such kind of meetings in the Island. 

Such conflicts ns these never oecurreil under the administration of ex- 
Governor George R. Colton, and yet there have been strikes in Porto Hlco; but 
he never gave us any cause for complaint. 

Now, honorable gentlemen of the commission, this Is not the first instance In 
which we have the honor of coming before the American authorities in search of 
protection for the labor organizations, security for the liberty of the people, and 
guaranties for the American institutions which in Porto Rico are being con¬ 
stantly dlscreiiited, eajie<‘lally so by the very iiersons who received the greatest 
favors from the Government and the people of Porto Rico. ’ 
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TIU‘ IslniKl of Porto Rlro Is not now sovoniod prticficolly by tlu> I’liiloil Slnlos 
Tbo islnnil is govornod by the same reaetionarj' faetlo|i'to'whlcli 1 have lieeii 
referring nt the beginning of these remarks. W'liat your represenlatlves ilo In 
tlie Isliiml, what tliey allow to be done, is what tlie native and .'Spanlsli element 
liy which tliey are surrounded want to lie done. 

'The aspiration.s of a considerable number of the socalleil “patriots" of our 
island consist In nothing more than asking constantly for more self-goxernment; 
bat this self-government they are asking for is not intended for I’orto ltl< o. Imt 
for a group of privileged politicias. Tlie people of I'orto Itico, and I refer lo tlio 
)a-oducers of wealth, have not yet, and would not have for some years to come, 
enough influence to steer clear of the reactionary faetloti wliii li is alua.xs ipiite 
resourceful In political iiower and influence. 

What these dear “patriots” of ours understand Iiy self-governinent Is to 
tiike the places of the Americans who are in the public olliees; in this uay all 
ojiposition would he removed, and they could see their uay clear, and they 
would he in the position of cotnmitting all .sorts of injustice against the people. 
They will he coming here jmar after year licfore your Cotigress witli tlielr same 
))etition for more self-government, hut their real motive is to obtain more iniblic 
ofticos for themselves to do in I’orto Kico as they iilease. 

Right now all tlie judicial system of tlie isiand is practically in tlie bands of 
the I’orto Ricans, hts-ause, exce|itiiig the attorney general and some two ins- 
tices, the balance of the men Iti tlie judicial system are i’orto Uicniis; the whole 
executive system, including the insular police force, is I’orto Rican; the regi¬ 
ment of infantry of I’orto Rico Is I’orto Rican, and tlie lower house of tlie 
legislature is exclusively Porto Rican. In tlie u|iiier lioiise, or executive cotiii- 
cil, as it is called, there are four American members id' it, and a majority of 
seven Porto Ricans. Tluni we liave tlie goxertior, who is an American. 

It nniy he inferred from tills tliat we enjoy an almost absolute self-goverii- 
ineiit, for wliicli the Americans lixiiig in timt island are not responsible, mainly, 
for tlie state of affairs. 

The greatest harm done to tlie working people of I’orto Rico is jirecisely 
that of granting so much of the so-called self-government lo tlie privileged 
politicians of that island. Tlie greatest harm that could he done in the fnliire 
lo the laborers of Porto Rico, and what would impair the credit of the Ameri¬ 
can institutions In that Island would be to keeii on granting more of that self- 
government to this group of politicians, wlio an' after tliese privileges only to 
use them against the iMXiple and act as they wish to. 

As a proof of what we set forth herewith, tiiid wlileb has stood for many 
years ns a living example of bitter experience, we are in a )iosllion to assert 
tlie following: 

When tlie military govermneiit was first esialilislied under the American 
ride In Porto Rico ilie working classes were granted tlie benefits of a strict 
eight-hour law. 

Wages were more adetpiale to llie needs of tiie workers in the Island accord¬ 
ing to the expense of living. 

Absolute freedom of the sjieecli and of llie jiress and absolute guaranty In 
tlie exercise of all political and religious lieliefs. 

All sorts of public securities and re.spcct to the organizations and their 
members. 

.lust ns soon as these politicians began to enjoy the benefils of self-govern¬ 
ment in pursuance of the estulillsliment of civil government, disturbances took 
place, regrettable incidents were cominittcd, asstissinations, etc.; the laborers 
were persecuted and their federations closed, the right of free siieech or discus¬ 
sion and holding public meetings was supiiressed, and the Porto Rican civil 
government Itself was ordered to establish a liiiteful anarchical government on 
tile i.slnnd. 

Then it was thtil the President of the ITilteil States had to Intervene, and 
he became conscious that a more close vigilance had to be exercl.sed with the 
oflice holders of that Island, ^ . 

But time flits away. The persistent demand for more self-government has 
again been heard, and the honorable President of tlie Unlttsl States Itegan to 
yield in favor of making appointments in the persons of some Piirto Ricans; 
more self-government than before has been granteil, and the Island feels 
ashamed nt present for what It .sees and has seen. 

With the amount of self-government at the disposal of our iwlltlclans nt this 
time there have been committed against the people social crimp that were 
unknown to have existed before; during onslaughts have been attempted and 
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carried out against the nspirattori^j^ of tlie people; the corporations have been 
given all the power that could Pfe given to tliem to exploit the mass of laborers. 
The right of free speech and meeting has almost practically been abolished, 
and all sorts of abuse has been resorted to against the helpless workers, whose 
aim is to live like human beings and not like animals. 

Under this actual system of self-government it was that the gravest of con¬ 
spiracies has found expression, both publicly and privately against popular 
education. An attempt has been made to minimize the teaclilng of the English 
language in the public scliools, and there has l)een a desire for demoralizing tlie 
teaching profession, such as trying to make the pupil hate the American inetli- 
ods of teaching and even to linte the American te-acliers. More Hum 200,000 
children of school age Imve been left without school accominoilation. About 
300 tcaciicrs liave la'cn droppeil from tlie tcacliing force because the school 
appropriation 1ms l)een slaslied and cut <lov.n last yesir. A measure came np 
before the legislature whereby the capitalists, merchants, and corporations 
were fuvoretl in every possible way. This had for Its object paying the least 
possible taxes to the insular treasury, and on this aecount the aitpropriation for 
public education Is not nearly so large now ns it used to l)e. 

In order timt tho.se who enrich themselves at the expense of the people 
should not psiy ta.xes, many items figuring on the appropriation bill have bmai 
cut down, and It may l>e stated that these favored the |>oor jKsiple and public 
servief's. 

The appropriation for sanitation, schools, roads, and all other Items of public 
service have been, as I stated, to you just now. cut ilown. 

The labor laws ns pusstsl in the legislature at difterciit times are .so faulty 
that they are searcely practical. For the last eight yetirs a compensation bill 
of employers’ liability bill has been under consideration, but no Isiw us yet 
has been enactetl. The employees of the (iovermnent receiving the smallest 
salaries have been cut down, whereas those higher-salaried men have been 
left Intaet. 

AH this has been pos.slble to do to the self-styled “patriots” when they had 
at their disposal sullieieut self-govermiauit, utid they want more self-government 
in tlie future to kei-p on doing as they have done. 

But as the mas.s of the lalmrers of the Island have not the suHiclcnt organiza¬ 
tion, education, and ixilitical iiower to repel the action of these men in the 
management of the Island, on this account the worst and least deserved punish¬ 
ment that can be niipllcd to the workingmen of I’orto Rico is ttie concession 
of more self-government to the representatives of a reactionary and pernicious 
education which would be in itself a memu’e to tlie working people of Porto 
Rico. 

We have wishevl to point out, in tlie limit of time we have spent, some of the 
most important reasons tliat delermliie tlie industrial unrest of the island by 
establishing some compurl.soii, however sliglit, in tlie development of business 
and industries of the past and of tlie presmit, and we are quite sure that the 
gentlemen who hear us will undersiiind our reasons i>erfectly. 

Tliougli our mission in that country is not and never has lieen that of a po¬ 
litical party, the same needs tliat confront us obligerl us to participate with 
our Indirect action in tlie tight, for w'e could not disjsise of any other means 
wltliin the law, to olitain that legislation so necessary to our own defense since 
tills was the only course we luid. 

These statements wliicli I nuilie before the lionorablo commission are the same 
we have been making year after year, and we sliould be reaiiy to rejieat as 
long as no favorable change is brought about for the I’orto Rico laliorers. they 
who are exploited by the powerful corporations which have everything their 
own way on the island, and which seem to constitute In themselves the Invisible 
government of Porto Rico. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, before finishing these re¬ 
marks, I only wish to add some of the remedies we have suggested in behalf 
of the Porto Rican inborers in oriler to bring about beneficial changes for them 
and all the people in general. 

If the laboring mass of Hint Island had sufficient organization to set down a 
scale of wages adequate to the needs of life and in liarmony with the labor 
It produces, this alone would be sufficient for the island to change its condition 
immediately from that of wretchedness to one of prosprelty for all. And it 
must of necessity be so because wages are the most powerful stimulus of In¬ 
dustry, and it is the only part of the wealth that remains in Hie country and 
benefits local trade. But such is not the case, as we have not this strength. 
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and os it shall not be with us for some jeurs to come, the most iirKeiit leim'dles 
we should advocate are the following: ' » 

The Congress of the United States should re(iuest and dinxt your commission 
to proceed to I’orto Rico to make a full and public investlgullou of all the 
affairs of the Island and to ascertain the true conditions pi-evalling among tlie 
people, with the Instructions to make a special report to Congis'ss of their 
hndings, with the recommendations timt same commission may deem lit. 

Increase the scliool appropriation to such an extent Unit' the cinidren of 
school age (404,211 in 1914, and of wliom Imt lOO.Ttkl could l)e admitted into 
the schools) may receive the benefits of a public eilmalion. After admitting 
these 160,7(56 puiiils the department of edcatnm was unahle to ofli r ncconimoda- 
tlons to the rest, and on this account only about 40 imr txmt of tlie total number 
wlio are of school age receive erlncation in the pulilic sr iiools. 

The lands of the people of I’orto Klco umlcr a practical and economic plan 
should be turned over to the peasants for them to make farms that will pro¬ 
duce and be beneficial to all. I’orto Itico is first and last an agricultural 
country; there is no hoiie. at lea.st for the present, that large m.imifacluring 
enteriirises will thrive on this islami, for local conditions do not favor any 
undertaking of this kind. 

l$.v means of a people’s hank the Government .should grant to the iieasants 
.sufliclent loans to obtain the necessary implements for cultivating this land. 
Imy the anlmal.s, etc., and iirovlde for the needs of life, until tlie lands proilnce 
the first crop. 

Instead of allowing the banks in I’orto Itico to exploit the busine.ss of loaning 
money at from 12 to 20 and more tier cent interest, when they olitain this 
same money in the United States at 4 and 11 per ci'iil, thus kei'iiing up a system 
of usury that victimizes the |ieople of tlie Island, it seems to us that the Gov¬ 
ernment with its sound financial ci-edit should take a large loan in tlie Slates 
and e.stabli.sh a peoples’ bank from which money <ould lie taken out at 6 per 
cent intere.st. This fact would helj) the poor landowners, and the lahiiiil with 
the (irofit.s, and would create a condition such that both the protils and most 
of interests would remain on that island. 

The island should have and maintain a deparlincut of labor with the same 
prestige and authorit.v of the other departments of tlie Government, at tin' liead 
of which loyal and intelligent men could Im found cooiKTUting with tlm laliorcrs 
to lirlng about better conditions for that class; men wbo could enfonv the 
necessary labor laws and promote the welfare of the working masses gencrallj. 

The Federal law of immigration should entirely a|ipl,v to I’orlo itico. Owing 
to the ainbition of the emplo.MU s thme, tliey have la-en able to secure the immi¬ 
gration of any peo|)le who care to ('liter Porto Itico by having the Federal law 
iimended so that it is not so drastic in regard to Porto Itico us to the United 
Ntalcs. Porto Itico is one of the sections of the world that most neisis the 
application of a drastic immigration law, owing to its excessive population and 
abundance of unemployed laborer.s. 

There should be a 8pr*clal law to di.si'ournge the absentee of the wi'iilth pro¬ 
duced in the island, or to place certain limitations on tlie same, so that tlic 
island be not drained of its wi’alth by the amiiition of tln’se men. liecausc If this 
Is to go on we shall have to wltiie.s.s a mighl.v jMior condition of affairs. 

No more franchises should b<‘ granted exci'tit thosi' w'liii'li would pro\<' snrel.v 
to be beneficial to the people and not for the exclusive benetit of those si'cklng 
these franchises. 

All the Federal laws relating to lalior and lienelicial in character should aiiiily 
to Porto Rico through an act of th(> Gongre.ss of the United States. 

The United States Oongrtxss, upon passing any legislation oti the eoiistitutlon 
of Porto Rico, in whatever sense this may la’ done, must take Into account the 
limited amount of power, the .small Intiuence, and capacity of the lulairlng 
people, ns well as the political vices, pernicious education, and bad habits ot 
the masters, and whenever any legislation is to be brouglit about it should be 
such that tlie laborers be luit left in the lurch and at the mercy of tlieir mast(»rs, 
but, on the contrary, protected sutncleiitly and given the assurance that lii t a 
enjoyment of all the constitutional rlglits they are to enjoy tlie same rights a. 


those of this country. , t 

The possessors of capital should be obliged to pay their ^ , 

the Government needs for public instructions, for roads, and for J"'!’* _ 

of the island, public sanitation, and the security of lustici-. And bj I t 
which the legislature offers must be avoided the abuse of 9'*''®' 5. ^ 

and the use of armed men In labor dlsimtes, b(' these inillceimn, . 
private agents. . 
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These simple rules are. in our humble opinion, the ones that could do ii ‘ueu 
deal of good for the island of Porto Rico. 

Aside from nil this, gentlemen of the commission, I hold that no better opinio,, 
roiild be galnal concerning Porto Rico and the condition of the laborers than ity 
going out there, taking a look at the dwelling houses, knowing what food the 
workers eat, noticing liow many hours they work, learning from them directly 
something about (iieir customs and h.abits, for however much we may strive to 
give you a description of the conditions of the Porto Rican laborers, we could 
never sucsecsl in dei)lcting the real situation of things in the same way you 
<'nnld if you Imt could see these things with your own eyes. 

I feel certain that, in spite of all that I might have said, I have told you loss 
than the island Itself can, and the laboring class also; hut a mere glance at the 
situation would make all these things come home to you much l)etter. 

T'liat is the conclusion of my paper. 

Chairman Wai.sii. We thank you for your paiM>r. We will now liear from 
Mr. Iglesias as to the details and affidavits; and if there is anything further 
you wish to say, you will be recalled later. 

Mr. Iglesias. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS. 

Chairman W.m.sii. Mr. Iglesias, ns you have oliserved. we are a little limited 
for time, so I am not going to ask you to go througli the general topics referred 
to by Mr. Martiues; Imt you may proceed with the statement more directly of 
some of the miitters you have to pres<'nt—for instance, the trouble at Vlsques. 
Is that right? 

Mr. I01.ESIAS. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Kindly direct your attention to Unit. 

Mr. Ioi,EsiAs. My intention is now to prove- 

Chairman Wai.sh. .lust state tlio story of tlie strife or trouble at Visques— 
that is, the casualties, ptsiple hurt, wliat the tight was aliout, the number of 
wounded, the numlier arrested, the cliarges uiion wliich they were arrested, the 
number of convictions, the appeals to tlie higlier courts, and the final results. 
1 am going to say this also, for the purpose of shortening time—I am going to 
have you make verbal statements, and then, if you have more than one affidavit, 
you understand, on any sul>.|ect. you may give us the sulislanco of the affidavits 
and then imt tliem in tlie record so tlie whole commission can take them up 
when they meet. 

^ Your full name is Santiago Iglesias? 

Mr. loi.ESiAS. Yes. 

Chairman Wai-sh. You reside wliere? 

Mr. loi.ERiAs. San ,Iuan, I’orto Rico. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And what is your business? 

Mr. I01.ESIAS, At this time I am organizer of tlie .\merican Federation. 

Chainnan Wai.sh. The American Federation of Lalior in I’orto Rico? 

Mr. loi.ESiAS. Yes, sir; and president of tlii' Free Federation of Workingmen 
there. 

Chairman Wai.sii. (If the Free Federation of Workingmen? 

Mr. Ioi.BstAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you a native of Porto Rico? 

Mr. loijiSiAS. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Of what country are you a native? 

Mr. IGI.ESIAR. Spain. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long have you lived in Porto Rico? 

Mr. Iglesias. Elgliteen years. 

Chairman Walsh. And you came there for wliat purpose? 

Mr. Iglesias. I came from Cuba. I have lieen eight years in Culm and came 
to Porto Rico in consequence of the persecution from Oen. Weyler there. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you the gentleman referred to by Mr. Martinez that 
was in jail in Porto Rico at the time the Americans occupied it? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairnian Walsh. What was your occupation before you went there? 

Mr. Iglesias. Carpenter. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a carpenter by trade, are you? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a man of family? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes; I have a wife and eight children. 
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CUalrman Walsh. Now, you may go nliend, Mr. Iglpsins. 

5Ir. loLKSiAS. I am going to rcfor to tlio same men rel'erred to bv Mr. Mar¬ 
tinez that have been complnine<l .against tlie doings of the agents of the 
Government and the agents of the employers agsilnst tliem. 

As Mr. Martinez lias stated In a general way, it Is almost tlie same eomplaint 
of the workingmen of Porto Rico, and I am going now to refer to the allldavits 
presented by the people there tliat have been injttred, sworn to before notaries 
and judges. We brought tliose almost ev(>r,v bit of evblenee from almost e\ery 
town and city and country village where the I'oHee and agents of the e(0-poratlons 
iittaeked our people and terrorized our people tliere. 

More than ioo telegrams as to these matters— I notice tlie eiinlrman says we 
have got but iittle time, and I will not read tliom at tins time; Ion frmii each 
town since the 4th of January we received in oar oUlee in San .Inan dozens and 
dozens of telegrams clmrging the local autliorllies ami agents of tlie corporations 
of buttling with tlie people, and attacking the ]ieopIe, ami sliooting tiiem and 
terrorizing them, and to force them in that way lo take tlie wm-k again under 
tlie same eonditloiis that lliey were provimis. 

I have here from Jimcos, whieh is tlie tirst iiistaiiee, a sliorl slatenient, and 
statements of abotll 20 otliers, some of tlieni wio-kingiueii and smile el lliem imt, 
the statements of fact pertaining to the last lalim’ strike in Porto Kuo 

In the city of Jttneos, i.sland of Porlo Ki<-o, and liefore tlie notary pnlilie aliove 

mentioned appeared Gatalino Jlarrero. .1 lliere are olliers, t dmi't read tlie 

names. 

Cliairmaii AVai.sii. Tlie names are given (lime, are llie\? 

Mr. IGLESIAS. Vos, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. All rigid, we will lake llieiii into eonsideratlon. 

(The statement referred lo ami llie acrnmpatiyiiig evliiluts iiieiitioned Itelow 
are printed at the end of tills snii.ject as “ iglesias Kvliililt No. 1.’ ) 

Mr. Tolesias. All of legal age and residents of said eii.i of .Iiiiiees, under oafli 
depo.ses and says, that before tliey went iiilo strike lliey lieg tlieir pairmis for 
better wages aitd nioro resjiei't (hiring working lionrs; lliat iliiyv weri' only luiid 
from 40 lo 50 cents for w'orking Iiiird from tj o'eleclc in Hie morning lo G oeloek 
ill the evening; tliat they wore liad trmiti'd Ii.i their ]ialreiis iuid tlielr iigeids; 
Ilia! during w'orlting hours tliey were not e\en allowed to tierform Iiiiman 
ordinary necessities; tlint tliey were mwer Iieard, and llierefore lli<‘y derided to 
go into pneifle strike to foreo tiielr patrons in .iiisiify lliem (Hie laborers I in 
lliir denitiiuls for hotter wages, trmiHiig, respect, etc : tliat Hie strike lasted lor 
about 10 days; that an agreement ivas signed Iiy agents e! liotii tiiberers and the 
liatrons; that the.v (the laborers) liave rnifllled Hieir jiart to Hie said eoiilract; „ 
tliat said patrons have violated Hielr part to said eoniract; that tlieir iitilroiis 
used a eireular of Gov. Yager io intliieiiec us in lielievliig that no one liad tigiit 
io go into strike asking for better wages and more respect, etc. 

Mr. Eloy Franquis- 

Cbairmnu Walsu. AVere tliey cigar makers? 

Mr. Iglksias. No, sir; they are agricultural workers. 

Chairman AValsh. Agricultural workers? 


Mr. lOLEStAS. Yes, sir. 


iiisiiitir iMiiice oi iiie isiami ni j ni m i.n... .. . . 

out justlfleatlon; that Mr. Frniuitils was addressing '''’".y'' 
manner; that a moment afterwards Mr. Franquis was 1 . 

IHjral of the Insular police force of Porto Rleo to eoiitlnne liis . 

police force Intendeil to end the meeting witliont eniise; k 

charged for slander before the tminleirial court for the mimli liinl 
Las Ple<1ras. P. R.; that his case was lieard and Hie detendant, Mi. I lanquls, 

Ou“oTExhil,lts C, D. E, F. G. II. T. .T, K, T.. M. They are all here in 
Spanish. 

Chairman Walsh, They are all In Spanish? nr.tnries 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. sir; you can see Hiem (here the ntiont (be 1st 

and all. Mr. Eloy Franquis, under oatb, deposes and saxs 
day of February of the present year about .500 aborers 
cooperation to better the conditions of the working classes of P 


38810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-62 
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of .Tuncos; that he acceded and went on, and from the beginning of the strike 
managed all affairs of same; that the conduct of the police force of tlie city of 
Jnneos during the strike was very bn<l; that on one occasion the poUce told the 
strikers that they were iw>t allowed to traffic along the carreteras or public 
roads: that the police ill treate<l the imor strikers; that the police Intended to 
Intimidate the pacific action trf the strikers, insisting on them to go to work, or, 
on the contrary, tliey said to the strikers, tliej’ had orders to use tlieir clubs; 
that on the 4tU day of February a great meeting was to be held In Gurabo, a 
town near Juu(,-os, :iiid to that effect the l.ilHu-ers from Juncos were on their 
way to former; that tlie police, using tlie most lll>ellnnt words ever heard, tried 
and consequently ended tlie laborers’ assemlily witli tlieir clubs and also firing 
their revolvers; that many of the assemblers were Iinrt by the police without 
.justification at all; that the lunnlier of victims readied from l-l to 20; that 
some of the vtcfims went to tin* liospUal to lie mired of hurts siitlered by dubs 
of the police; tliat as soon as tlie isillce knew tlicy (tlie laliorers) hsid gone to 
the hospital tried ami in effect liiipdsoned all of tlieiii; tliut tbi'y were diargeil 
iiy the iiolioe of dllTereiit erimes liefore tlie mnnieipal court for the muulelpal 
district of San Lorenzo. 1‘. U., and sentenei'il by said court; that all of them 
apiioaliHl from tlie sentence rendered tiy tlie munieipal court for the munldpal 
(llstrlet of San Lorenzo, I’. It., to tlie liiglier court—that is to say, the district 
court for tlie district court of Ilnuiaeo, P. It.—and tlie higlier court discharged 
and freed all of tliem on tlie ground that they were innocent of tlie crimes 
imputed tlioiii; in one particular ca.se a laborer named Pablo Itivera Nieves, a 
sick man, lint a striker, was beaten by the iiolice; persons of 50 years of age 
were also beaten. 

As shown by Exhibit F. Eh'Uterio Jlaziln, was the liearer nf the Amerieun flag 
in the assembly above referroil when the isilice ended same; that a tniliecman 
named .Inlio tVito, knowing It was the natioual flag, broke it to pieces; that 
said Mazfia euIU'd the attention of tlie jiollce to tla' fact that they bad broken 
the Ameiieaii flag, and tlie respiaise was that tlie iiollco dab poor laborer and 
afterwards chargiHl lilm with tlie commission of a crime; tliat said diarge was 
dismissed. 

As shown liy atflilavlt No. 800, Exhibit <1. aatliorizial before the notary public, 
Mr. Pedro Santana, jr.. Mr. .Vugnstiii Cialron. of .Tuiieos, P. U., deposes ami 
says that lie knows perfectly well tliat tlie isiliee force almost In the whole 
hslaiid of Porto Kieo, and specially during the strike periods, are in the habit of 
living, on tlie .sugar factories or eenlrales. not to restore order In case of need, 
but for causing Intlinldation to the poiu' laborers who are wia-Ulng on In the 
eenlrales, trying to iiersuiide them to mil go into strike, and if they do explnln- 
* Ing to them (to the laborers) that they are liable to be dubbed. 

As shown by affidavit No. Slil. Exliibit H, Sir. laieas E. Castro, an indnstrlal 
man of an exeellent reputiitloii In tlie city of .luiieos. muter outli, deiKises and 
says that lie Is a resideiif of the dly of .Tamos; that he was in ■fniieos when 
the strike liegan; tliat he followml the course of all affairs in connection with 
sumo; tliat lie can sny that the conduct of the laborers on strike during the last 
one was an exeellent one; tlmt lie saw tlie police ending a pacltic assembly of 
the strikers, using tlieir diilis and revoliers w iflioiit justiflcatlon at all; that on 
one occasion the action of tlie police was so Iiostile to tlie strikers that almost 
the wliole town was compelled to do.se doors, etc.; tliat he never saw a strtker 
make an attempt against tlie public iiower. 

Exhibit I, affidavit No. 862. before tlie same notary, Mr. Pedro Santana, Jr., 
Mr. Catalino Marrero, under oatli, deposes and says tlmt he is a resident of the 
city of Juncos, P. B.; Hint during tlie last strike tlie chief of police of said city, 
Mr. Vicente Torres Quintero, called him one day and told lilin to tell some 
laliorers wlio were working on a ]iIantiitiou called “Aiiiol ” that everything was 
all right as far as they coutinueil workim'; but otherwise, if they were willing 
to go Into tlie strike, tliey were llalile to be clubbed and Imprisoned. 

Affidavit No. Sfiit, Mr. Modesto Miirlinez Is a doctor in pliarmacy, of the city of 
Juncos: he declared under oatli tfiat the lomluet of the .strikers in February this 
year was an exeelliHit one; tliat they .simiily left tlieir work to beg for better 
wages and better treatment; that he anw file police on one occasion clubbing the 
poor laborers tlmt went on strike.—Exlilblt .1. 

BxhlWits K. L. M refers to same thing above mentioned, and affidavits were 
takeu In order to make evidence corroborative. 

Exhibits N, O, P, and Q, utllilavlts from 867 to 870 before the notary public 
abore referred, Mr. Pedro Santana, Jr., intllcate the follow^lng: That deponents 
^ScMih. I'nm 'itb'mhn, 5t)Sb "ss- 
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tjelghbors of the city of Juncog, P. B.; that they are all well aciiunliUeil wlih 
the last strike of Febrnary of this year; that the comluct of the strikers was of 
a hifth order; that assemblies of the strikers were ended by the Insular tiolloe 
without Justification at all; that strikers were clnhhed In the streets. Intiuiid.Hi'd 
hy the Insular police, and told to go to work in order to i)re\eut being eluhhed 
and Imprisoned; that the strikers never altenipted against the |)nl)lh' nulhori- 
ties, and always had faith In their leaders’ work. “In a general way we van 
.say that the eon.stllutional rights of the strikers were violatisl hy the insular 
police of the island of Porto Rico, and this permitted to he <loue tinder tlu' Hag 
of Stars and Stripes.” 

A better idea of what really happened during tlie last strike in Porto Itleo 
can be obtained reading carefully alt of tlie aliidaviis autliorizisl ladori- tht' 
notaries public Of the Island of Porto Rico. 

Here Is one from Huniacao, Porto Rico. It is an ailiilatit to iletiionstraie Imw 
the police are ctrnducting themselve.s. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Dot's that refer to any of tin.. lliat grew out 

of the fight at Vieques? 

BIr. loLESi-vs. Yes, air. 

Chairman Walsh. You are on that subject now? 

Mr. IGLESIAS. Yes, sir; it is all tlirough llie island of Pta-lo Rico; almost llie 
.same tiling. 

Cliidrnian WAt.sir. I was frying to get my minil ou Iwo lliiiig.s, iIm> figlit on 
tbe island, which 1 unilerstand is ali<)ul 10 mile- from San .liiiin. 

Mr. iGLEatAS. Oh, yoti refer to this of Vieques? 

Chairinuu Wai.sh. Go ahead and read that adidarii in ytjnr own way. 

BIr. Iglesias.. We will read tlii.s; 1 aia giing town liy town. 

Cliairnian Wal.sii. All right. 

BIr. Iglesias. The iiboto strike’s case was heard before the Hen. Cnevas 
Zetpicirti, judge of tlie district court for tlie Judicial district of llmnacao. P. K. 

Q’omus Blartlni'z was clmrged for the crime of nssanlt anil buttery in tlie 
person of Kvari.sto Berrios, corporal of the insular police fori.-c of tlie island 
of Porto Rico. 

The di.strlct attorney for tlie people, Mr. .Jo.se llertiaiulez f.sera, introilnci'il 
wdtnesses to prove his case, cmisisllng of several iiolii.vnien. 

The defense also inirodueed his to prove Tomas Jlartinez was Innocent of tlie 
charges filed again.st him. 

After both parties were heard, the honorable Jialge of tlie eoiirt, Mr. t!ne\as 


Zcqneira, among oilier wonis, said: 

“I think tliat the proofs intrisluced hy the district attorney in this ease lune 
been weak; that the policemen who have testified in tliis trial, some of lliein, 
fell in very important contradictioas.” 

TTie honorable Judge, railing Mr. Ilerrio.s. told him: “ Bli*. Berrios, yon are 
a corporal of the Insular police force of Porto Rico; according to the testimony 
you are a perjurer. TIii.s court liave faculties according to the last laws passist 
by the I,eglslature of Porto Rii’o to punish you for .ronr I’orwliict. Tiie court 
hopes that you will never conduct as you lia\e done to-day Is'forc tills court. 
You may go now.” 

The ilistrk't court of Humat-.io, after considering all llie eirciunslances roii- 
nei-ted with this ease, diseliarged tlie defendant. 

I want to refer for a nioiiieiit to Die .Tiincos iiiatter and (o jH'titioiis sent to the 
governor for relief and rmlress, aial the only answer they rts-eived was a littio 
telegram, as follows: 

Sa.n .Ji'.vs. INan'o Rico, 
I'cbrnarij 30, 


Ki.oy Fhanquis, Juncos: 

"Your telegrtrm recelvtsl. Has Iss'ii eialorstsl to chief of poliisr' lor invi'stlga- 
tlon. Matter relates to it. 

J[. A. BIlNoz, SciretaiTl to (lovrrnor. 


The Central Labor t'nion of San Juan and the .‘dale I’ediTatlon .st>nt letters to 
the governor retiiieatlng, about the Juneos matter, to send help to our ia'oplc, 
and the same kind of a reply was rweivod. It is as follotvs: 

San .Kan, Porto Rico, 

Fehruarst !), lOIJf. 

Sir: Pursuant to Instructions from the goxernor. I liu\e the honor to acknowl¬ 
edge receipt of jour letter of the 6th Inst., along with which you tran-smltted a 
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foiDimmUntloii reliitlve to the ngiTctilturlsts’ strike at Jtlneos, and I desire to 
state In answer to the same that this matter has been referred to the attorney 
general, to be duly taken Into consideration by him. 

Resiiectfully, 

JlinuET. A. Munoz, 
Secretary to the Oovernor. 

Mr. ItAi \i:i. .M.onso, 

Seely. I'. F. of IV. of I’. II., San .luan, 1‘orto Rico. 

Of e(nirs(“, the said iietitlons were never heard of aKtiiii. 

Chairniiin Walsh. That Is all yon heard of them? 

Mr. iNci.KsiAH. Yes. I want to state that the polh'e have been, at the start 
of (he strike, charged that (he force was not \er.v strong In handling the strik¬ 
ing. Such was the stat<“nient made by the employers, and eonstsiuently the 
rispiesl (o the governor that the ])olice take more care of the strikers, because 
their posKlon was \or.v ea.sy ti> (lii'ir interest, and asked for 200 more police 
in order to protect tlie interests of tlie emiiloyers. Now, the misprotectlon of 
the lnt(*rests of tiie emiiloyers we will si'O about a little later. 

Now I'oines (he case oi' Vieipies. All tlo'se hapiienings occurred In just 10 
or 12 da.\s. The same proceedings that took place in .luucos were repeatetl 
again all through the island. 

Chairman WAt.sit. Now you are talking about Vieques? 

Mr. I.Moi.EsiAS. Ye.s. 

Chidrman Wai.sh. Wliere t)a‘y li.id an ocenrrenci'- this refers to one occur¬ 
rence in \’ie(|n(‘s? 

Mr. loi.nsi.vs. Yes. 

Chairman Wm.sh. And (he troidde lasted 10 or 12 days and extended nil 
over the Island? 

Mr. loi.KsiAS. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And yon are altcinpting (o portray to ns the general con¬ 
ditions at each one of those places while (hat disturbance lastisl? 

Mr. loi.KSiAS. Yes. 

Chairman WAistt. Now-, ns to Vieques. 

IMr. IoiKsi\s. Well, you know the island of Vieques is a little possession 
ad.|acent to the islainl of Porto Rii'o and has about 10,000 or tl,0<K) iiopnlation. 
It has fixe corporallons of sugar interests there who practically control the 
whole island. It is separate about 0 nnles from the mainland. 

Chairman Wai.sh. From the main island? 

Mr. Im.Ksixs. Yes. I’he first imws from Vieques came through (he reports 
from the pollci' to the governor. Nobody directly knew what happened in 
Vieques until four days tifter it happened, so far as the laboring people were 
concerni'd. Tlie jiress only pnhlished (he accounts and mwxs (hat the governor’s 
olfico afforded to the press. Consequently the press xvas censored even ns to 
the telegrams sent from (he island. 

Chairman Walsh. Kven tl’.e iiress could not receive the nexvs from the Islam! 
for three or four days? 

Mr. Igt.esias. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. So you did not know the I’onditlon there until three or 
four days after tin- occurrence was over? 

Sir. loLKSiAs. Y’es. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And .von then gathered (hat from the report of the police 
at Vleipies to the Covernor of Porto llico? 

Mr. luLKSiAS. Yes. Then we sent a commission from San .Tuan to ascertain. 

Chairman Wat, sit. A commisslou of xvhat? 

Mr. Iglesias. A labor conimlssion. 

Chiarman Wat.sh. Selected by the organization? 

Mr. loi.EsiAS. Yes; by the federation, with a lawyer. And this commission 
made a report to us. This reiiort Is signed and sworn to before a notary by 
ex-sp>'cial district attorney of Porto Itico, who had been engaged In work by the 
department of justice. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was he your attorney? 


Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And be was the one who went down to 
tlgatlon with the commission? 


make this Inves- 


Mr. Iglesias. Yes. .. „ 

Chairman Wai.sh. And the reiairt Is made and sworn to by him?, 

Mr Iglesias. Yes. You will see from the report that it Is not made In favor 


of the workingmen at all. 
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“San .Iuan, Porto Uico, JUinh toti 

“ Mr. Santiaoo Igi.ksias, 

"Gi wral oruaiiiJ^rr of the Aiiierictni F( (Irrolion of l.ohoi-. 

"Fan Jaaii, I'oiio Itico. 

“1>KAR Sib: After roIiir to the isle of Vie<|iies for o soroii.l tim,. ni your sn?- 
(testlim and for tlie purpose of appearing: in Ix'lialf of ili<> accoM'd diiiTiio llie 
strike that occurred tliere recently, gatlierintj up iny impressions and Investl- 
pitiiiK matters tlioroushly relative lo this strike, I t.tke ilie pleasure of traius- 
mitting to you herewitli in the most impartial manner wliat 1 lia\e found ait- 
normal in tile proeeeilings of (ld.s ease as well as luy pmsonal opinion rclalite 
to the legal methods we slunild adopt for getting up proois id' tlic taels Unit 
liave been so ml.sunilerstood in tlio pre.ss. 

“In the lirst place, tipon arriving at Vieipies 1 e.dhd iiersoii.dly at (lie 
municipal court tliero wliicii liad intervened in llie sulislaiiliatiou of (he strike 
eases Unit inlerestt'd us, and I was aide to see a sines of doeiiiiieids of 
apiHRiIs in .sullieient numlier tliat liad iit'eii preseided li\ tin' siiiiie inleresli'il 
liartles who liad taken tliis courst' against decisions lendered by llial court 
on Mareii tlie lOlh. litli, and l_'lli iiisl. With (he eviepiiou of si\ or siweii 
among sevent.v Ul)|i 0 als, more or less, all tlie lesl h.ol iieeii rejeeled by the 
court on tlie ground that two days liad elapsed, in tlie opinion of tin' Judge, 
liefore the said appeals could he tiled. 

“I fiiit fortli all my persuasiie powers to eomiliale tlie iminieipal indge 
of tliat court and make lilni cliange ids iiiistaKeii opinion of tins matter. I 
prodiuT'd, under my sigimtiire. and as tlie represeidaliie of all Hie seuleiieiHl 
persons I had lieen aide lo consult in pri-oii, all Hie appeals (hat liad liivn 
rejected on the lifteen Inst., or in oilier words, within Hie li\e days wlileli, 
111 my huiiilile oidiiion the law allowed, whieli liiiiil was graiilcil (or tiling 
the appeal, but it was id' no avail; this (iriMlege was denied lo me for the 
ahine reasons as alleged by the Judge. 

“.Shortly ^fter my arri\al at San .Iuan I eslaldished Hie evlraordinary 
iiianiianius reeour.se pn-sentisl liy m.vself liefore (lie lionorahle eourl of llii- 
maeao Dlstriit, whieli laid imniediattdy (liiMated the --.lid domimeid-tieremii- 
toriat tiuto-ord(‘ring tlie ,iii|)eals (o lu* admitted, wlmli \\as e.irru'd out later 
liecatise (he ti.seal later aeetsled to my (lelilion. 

“At tile time I was iliseussing wilh Hie miiiiieiiial Judge wlieHa'r lie ought 
or ought not to admit tliose aiipeals on tlie occasion of my tirs( \ isit to Vi<Hpn»s, 
afli'r investigating all the sentences in Hie (lossessioii of Hie warden of VIeciura 
lirison and wliieh were a part of Hie evpedienls (o cm li of Hie accused, I was 
surprised to realize Hint on (lie ititli da\. or in otlier leriiei. om* day after denj'- 
Ing me the privilege of liliiig my ii|ipeals, (he muiiieiiial Judge iransnillttsl n 
eomnmnieation dated the Kith, riding the senleiiees as erroiiisuis and whieli as 
writs of imprisonment a|i)illed to (he expedients and iieeordiugly the said 
communication accompanied new orders amending the int'ceding sentence, but 
wliich In .siiite of liaviiig been .sent on Hie IdHi were ihileil Hie HMli, llHi, tintl 
12tli days of llarcii iiist. 

“As this has been brougiit to bear withiud tiny interveiiHon of any kind, not 
in presence of tlie aceuseil and aside from the time limit iircserihed under 
the law for filing all aiiiieais, I undi rslooil thal this anioiiiiled (o a new .sen¬ 
tence, and I once more establlslied a recourse lor aiiiieal against all siuitences 
thus amended, which has not bism neees.sary for me to do owing to the provalile 
effect of the mandamus tiled at the (iropi'r time and legally recognized.” 

Chairman Walsh. Let me see if I can not shorten tliat uii and also under¬ 
stand it a little better. Now wlien he went out tliere Hie iudge told lilm that 
his view of the law was that two days liavliig ela[ised, these men were not 
entitled to liave their cusc.s reviewed on n|i|ieal? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And then did he eime liaek to I'orto Uleo? 

Jlr. Igijssias. No; he remaimsl tliere. 

Chairman AValsh. He remained lliere? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Yes, sir. , ^ ^ 

Chairman Walsh. And sul)S(s|ueiiHy—his contention was that he had five 
days within which to file his apiieal. and wlien he came to getting the 
again he found the Judge had dated the time of the conviction liaek lo the inth? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Or otlier days; is tliat correct? 

Mr. iQLEStAS. Y'es. 
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ClmU-ujuit Waish. So on the face of the record, It vould appear that more 
than five days had elapsed? 

Mr. lOLESiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In other words, If his contention is true, the lower masls- 
trate falsified tlie record as to the date of trial? 

Mr. loLEsiAS. Yes, sir; a.s to the dates given new oi’ders, to amending thu 
simteiices. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, to what court did he have his apiieal? 

Mr. Iqlesias. To tlie district court. 

Clinirnmn Walsh. In Porto Hlco? 

Mr. loLRsiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman VV'ai.sh. Or on this smnlter i.siand? 

Mr. Iqlesias. No; on tiic main island. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, .let me sliorten this a little. Tlien he applied for a 
writ of mandamus to the court of I’orto liioo? 

Mr. loLE.siAS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. To compel tlieni to send up tiie record of that case? 

Mr. lOLFSiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was tlie record tinall.v sent up? 

Mr. loLESiAs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How man.v men were involved in this aiipeal? 

Mr. Iqlesias. Aiioat 7.') or 100. 

Chairman Waish. And were they all viorkers? 

Mr. Iqle,sias. Yes. 

Chainnan Walsh. Were any of tliem employers or bosses? 

Mr. Iqlesias. No, sir. 

Chnlrmnn Walsh. Or any of tlieni police ofiicmls? 

Mr. lGi,ESiA.s. No, sir. 

(ihairmnn Walsh. Tliey were all workingmen? 

Mr. IaLE8rA.s. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. did he succeed in having their cases hronglit up to 
the upper court? 

Mr. Iqijcsias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. First, what was tlieir punishment before Ihe lower judge 
or magistrate? 

Mr. Iqlesias. Six months and $200 tine. 

Clialrman Walsh. Each got sl.v months in Jail and .$200 line? 

Mr. Igussias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wliat did the superior court of I’oi-to Rico do with 
these cii.ses? 

Rlr. Iqlesiis. Well, several of them—about a third—Imve been discharged 
and some of the otliers put at 90 days. 

Clmlrnuin Walsh. About a third of them were discliargeil? 

Mr. Iqlesias. Yes. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. Now, after It got up to the iipfier court, was it retli-ed or, 
that is, did tliey lieur evideiici> again, or was It licard just on tlie rtword? 

Mr. Iqlesias. No; new- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). A new trial? 

Mr. Iqlesias. Yes. 

Cliairman W.alsh. In the suiierlor court? 

Mr. Iqlesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many judges? 

Mr. Iqlesias. Just one judge 

Chairman Walsh. And was there any further appeal for the one-third that 
were convicted and got 90 days? 

Mr. Iqlesias. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman AValsii. Went to a still higher court? 

Mr. Iqlesias. Yos. 

Clialrman Walsh. Ami iiave tliey lieen dischargotl? 

Mr. lorjisiAs. No. 

Chairman Walsh. So the result was that the ui>per court sustained your 
lawyer and said these men did have a riglit to appeal? 

Mr. Iqlesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The upiier Judge discharged two-thirds of them? 

Mr. Ioiaisias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And found one-third of tliem guilty and gave them 90 
days in Jail? 
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5Ir. loiJEfiiAS. Yes. 

(Tiiiinniin VV.\i.sn. And .vou Imve npiit'aled lliose tiisos tn the e<mrt of un- 
peals? 

Mr. lOLKSiAS. Yes, sir. 

Cliiiirmnn \Vai.sh. And It Is still pending? 

Mr. laLESiAS. Yes. 

(Tiiilrniiin Walsh. And nnde<ided? 

Mr. Iglksias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, If that does not cover all the points, ,\oa ma.\ read. 

Mr. loLESi.vs. Oh, yes; there are other points- 

Chairnmn AVal-sh. A\ hal other points do yon want to cover? 

Jlr. loi.n.siA.s. Oh, many. I rerpiest you to l)e hetird. 

Chairninn AVat.sh. Well, joit ninlerstand u<' are seeUiiiL' to anin time, and if 
I have stated that correetly, we will ii.ssunie tliat they are proven liy jaair alli- 
davlls—that is, so far as your side of it Is eomerned, 

Mr. luj.EsiAS. Yea. 

Chairman AA'.m.sh. Tliat. is rialit, is it |addressing ('oniinissioni'r \Velastock|? 

Comtnlssioner AA'einstock. Acs. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if there are any points not covered h.\ iny statement, 
you may read. 

Mr. loLEstAS. There is another point, you will lind. 

Clmirinan Walsh. All rijtlit. I want to givt' you your own way to do it, ,so 
far as I can, Mr. lKli>aias, consistent with yettinL' Ihrouprii. 

Mr. loTjf.siAS (readiiiK). “.After makintran investijjatioa of Hie lepd proeisMl- 
infjs auainst the several iirisoners I was able to L'ather that some of tlima, aliour 
five or six, had been thrown into prison pursuant to iieremptory orders of Im- 
tiri.sonment ls.sued by tlie liuinaeoa liscal'’--iianiacao tlseal is the dlstrii't court, 
the lilciier court of Vle(pn>s—[continnes ri'adin,!;| “to answer to the cliarue of 
attempt to commit as.sassination, under date of February 17, lill.'i. On Fell- 
ruary 2.'! the same persons were set free, in iiursaanci' llirouali an order of the 
court emanatius from the same fiscal, and that same day they wen* transferreil 
from the jail of Vieques to Ihe hesidquarters of the police, and without serviuK 
any (irevious notice, titid tit a time wlien the court was not li'yall.v coustitutv'il 
in its true forum, sentences were dictated aaaitist them on tlie (Imree of tralis- 
gre,ssion for illegal carryins of lirearins evldliited to lliem. and tliey were sen¬ 
tenced to serve a certain period iti .lail, vvliicli, if I rlylitly reineinlier, was 60 
days. After being sentenced on this ground they were translerred from tlie 
IHiiice headquarters to the town of lluir.acao, at wliich iilace they remained 
until the 26th, and from tiiere bticU to Vhsines iirison, under an order of Im- 
Iirisonmcnt for assault tind batler.v, under date of ilu' 2titli, liy .ludge .lose S. 
Ayiiar. of the municipal court of Vieque.s. 

“ Somewhat later, aside from being sentenced for Illegal bearing of firearms, 
ticcording to ilccurate information gjitliered by myself, tlmy were also aenlenml 
or convieteil for riot in tlie counti'y district of Vivsiues, on the ground of riot 
at the municipality seat of that island itself, and as prisoners of a crime quali¬ 
fied at first tis ofl'ense against human life, midouiitedly owing to serious clrcum- 
S'tunee.s, which, had the.v been true, could only have resombhsl that qualification. 
Again I say they finally judged merely for the crime of as.sault and battery, 
which, though It Is true, is almost the same as a lesser transgression ” 

Chairman Walsh. Tiiey gave liiiii 6t» da.vs just fiom the police station with¬ 
out any court? , ,, . 

Mr. loLEsiAB. Yes, sir. [Heading:j “Hut it deprived those aeeusr'd parties of 
the right of trial by jur.v us demoristraled by the sv.'riousne.ss of the case they 
were accused of. In cases of assault and battm'y they receive the maximum 


penalty.” 

Chairman Walsh, Wlint was the inaxlmiim lamalty? 
Mr. Iblesias. Six months. 


Chairman Wai.sh. Six months and .$200. . , . , 

Mr. ItatESiAS. Yes. [Heading:! “As there are yet to he tried several cases 
that Itave been classified In various ways against Inilivhlnals accused during 
the strike. It was my privilege to apiiear for them as counsel on my second visit. 
They had been accused of carrying arms, taking part in the riots out in nie 
country, and also In Vieques town, and for assault and battery, and l was ame 
to form an exact Idea of how these cases should have been heard, esivccially 
those which had come up before the rendering of the decision In the cases for 
which appeals had been establishevl In regard to ciuses for benrlngarras a 
number of sticks ”—that Is the arms to which the police referred. The stitk 
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Is tlie sumo ns In (his ofiuntry to carry flnKs, but ns they have no refined sticks 
like in (lie States lau’e tlioy put any piece of poling- 

Ch'airmnn W'At.stt (interrupting). A rough piece of pole? 

Mr. l(ii.Ksi.\H. Ye.s, sir. 

Ohairmnn Wai.sii. You mean they carried tliose iwles with fiags on them? 

Mr. loi.KsiAs. tVitli Hags on tliem. 

Clmirmun Walsh. So, do you mean to say tlie weapons they Avere charged 
witli currying were tlie Hug sticks upon wliicli tlie Hags were? 

Mr. loi.hisiAs. Y('s, sir; those sticks Avere by the judge considered arms. 

(iliairman Wal.sh. Tlie sticks they used for tlie Hags were charged us Aveapons 
and arms? 

Mr. Iiii.nsiAs. Yes. 

(Jlinirnian Wai..sh. Noaa', did tliey haAO any of tliose sticks or any of those 
poles upon \a1iIc1i tlie Hags A\ere not attaciied? 

Mr. loi.KsiAS. No, .sir. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. loi.K.si AS ■(reading). "In regard to cases for hearing arms a number of 
sticks of ditferent sizes Avere exliiliited in presence of (lie judge; they AA’ere 
classilied under tlie nanie of ‘garrotes’ (liig sticks) and tliese hud small pieces 
of inijier .stack on tliem Avitli a ninniier and tlie name of each indlA’Idual. In 
searcliing for tlie ‘corpus delicti,’ I ascertained tliat the jiroof of tliese charges 
Avas iiresented liy tlie poiiie, and I Avas informed liy tliem in open court that 
tliese .sl.x or seAcn slicks were only a few of tlie two or tliree liundred that the 
strikers had in tlieir iiossesslon Avlien tlie iiarado disiianded. and aaIiIcIi took 
place Feliraiiry 11 of the pre.sent jiair. I was also inforiiieil tliat .sucli as Avero 
provided Avith sticks during tlie riot Avere let free, Imt tliat afterwards, Avheii 
tliese sticks Avere all in a hunch, the policeman or policenien Avho claimed to have 
gotten hold of them assi'rtod, from mere giiessAvork, tliat siicli and such a stick 
had Ihsoi used by such and such an individual. I jiresiinied that fact of deter¬ 
mining AA'hich sticks belonged to each partli-idar individual, and Avhether these 
•sticks AA-ere of small or large sizes, and in < ase some'of these hail been deelareil 
ns large, and not a few of small size, eAen undiu' these circumstances it Avouid 
liave been impossible for the judge to determine Avhich particular stick had been 
used by any given individii.il, and for want of ^.nHicielll la-oof in this regard the 
accused persons should he adsolved, as Indeed they AAere, by order of the hon¬ 
orable I'ourt. 

“If tlie trials lieaid iireviiaisly to this for illegal bearing of arms were all 
heard under the .same conditions. AAliy, tlien, should sentence be pas.sed against 
them? ” 

Uecause no l.iAvjer was pre.sent and in the same circumstances many of 
those iioor felloAvs Avere setitenct'ii by the judge; but Avhen a ItiAvyer Avas there 
to defend tiietn he iiad to release them. 

“I must say further there Avas no doubt but that the accused parties AVho 
were sentenced for this transgression of the liiAV Avere in a like manner sen¬ 
tenced for various causes and given the maximum iienalty. For this reason 
it was, ns I understand it, tliey decided not to enter any plea for appeal, be¬ 
cause they had practically served their sentences. 

“ tVe next come to the ca.se of Mr. Kmllio Garcia, knoAvn ns Mateo Garcia, 
and Avho was taken into court on the 2Cth for the hearing of his trial to answer 
against the charge of Illegal bearing of arms on February 11, and upon reading 
out the charges, the said Ktnilio Garcia stated that on the llth day of Febru¬ 
ary he liore no arms, and accordingly prayed the court to suspend the pro¬ 
ceedings until February 27, and that he was in a position to prove that the 
statements made by him Avere true and that on that very day he had no arms 
in Ills Iiossesslon at the place mentioned by (he court. But on February 27 he 
Avns not a little surprised to hear, not the same indictment, but another in 
Avliii'ii he AA'as accused of carrying arms on February 16 and not on February 
11 as apiienr In the former indictment, he having been obliged to withdraw his 
Avitnes.ses and suffer another trial for which he was sentenced. 

“ Klot in the country.—According to evidence furnished by the people of 
Porto Rico the folloAving explains Itself very clearly: On the same road ns 
that whore the witnesses passeil, another parade of the strikers, headed by 
imllcemen themselves, passeil also, but they had no lettered signs, nor Avas 
there any indication that it had been used as a private road for a number of 
years. February 16th, ult., when another similar parade had already left the 
town for Tsarrlo Puerto Heal, and upon arriving at this point, a certain 
Esteban Huertas was stopped by two policemen AVho charged him of being the 
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spokesman of the workers, ami Uioso police forbade Huertas not to pass iliat 
way, ami that these orders come from .superior antlioriij. When Htu-rtas said 
it was not becoming timt the participants in the parade siiould turn back half¬ 
way down the road to come to town and then go by another road; hereniion 
the police crouched down and aimed at llie strilo'rs. Tlie saiil Huertas tired 
liis revolver thri'c times at tlie Siinie retuarKs l)eing made, and tiring against 
tlie participants of the strike came not (uily frmn tlie police, Imt tilso from the 
maJordorao.s,” (tlie superintendents of tiiese iiiaiits) “of I'entrai ‘ Hsperanza,’ 
who, being somewhat behitid and hidden by the cane tields, tired also. The 
local chief of police had taken measures on the lltli. and it seems that be was 
looking ahead for an incident of that kind to occur, atid accordingly ordered 
the majordomos to be seiiarab'd from tb(“ rest of tlie sirikcrs, and tliat is the 
liosition they kept on the same day of the riot winch as is well known rm 
suited in such fatal conseiiumices that fmir workers were Killed, two poliee- 
men, and several workers wounded. 

“ itiot In town.—After the facts just referred to took phne and a numln'r of 
tin' men from the dislmmh'd iiarmie who lived at the same town of Vicipics, 
went back to their liouses, and iiiion getting into town, a certain Mateo (iarcia 
was violeutl.v arrested near tla- police harraiks. Man.x )>crsons nalaially 
wanted to know the reason for this. At tliis mmnent tl'c cliii'f of police, ac¬ 
cording to what ho himself sa.\s, having reciaied word tli.it liie harnn ks would 
he taken, instead of wailing for tlie attack, it is as staled, he went out with 
seven policemen to meet the slrikia’s who were going hack to their homes, and 
all were standing in a line, they shouted ‘Hall,’ and tired l.'i shots, tiim’dlng 
to what the iiollce themselves say, wlien thiw shot at the sinkers sloppi-d, 
and as they did so, they took to fliidr heids without e\en trjing to mal.c any 
resistance, or carry out any vioieiiee of any sort In an endmivor to lake the 
liarracks by assault, and under the comniaiid of the cliief of jiolice of tlie said 
barracks, order Iiad been given to lire against tlie strikers. TImse are the 
facts that rdiaracterizes Ihe riot in town, according to tlie oiiinion of lionorahle 
judge of the municipal court of Vlcpii's wliich iiasscd licai.r sentences upon a 
number of persons whose nilsforlnne was to he iirescnt at that idaci' whcilier 
involved in the strike or not. 

•‘Assault and battery on the iiolice.—I was iireseni at and wilnessisl tlie 
case of Lortui/.o Huertas, ai'cnsed of assault and battery in its worst form, 


and which led to the following e\ Idence; 

“A witness named Parrillas, who was ai’iaised along willi the strikers, ami 
who declared he had ascertained that some one was accusing him ol haring 
bet^n aggressive to the police, and as soon as 11i<‘ said Parrillas found this 
out bo offerisl his cooperation to testify ngalnst his ai-cnser: salil witness also 
tieclared that he did not consider himself free from a trial until the hscal should 
give him assttramT of the contrary. So that this-Imlir idiial. acting under the 
Intluence of a strong resenlinent agidnst the man whmn he suspected, stood 
read.v to accuse liim in court, and still fearing that his iiosiiion was not 
quite safe, made the followdng declaration : tVhile he liaiiiiencd to he among the 
participants of the parade reiiorted to have risen up in open nianifestallon 
against the police in tlie country district of Viecpics mi kehruary 1 h, when 
Policeman Hrignoni was lying on Ihe ground with macliele lilow on the hack 
part of tlie head, a shot In the same place, and several wounds In the hod.r, 
and considered by everybody dead, the accused inirl.v drew < lo.se to hlni s.i> n-.. 
■ Iset us kill him outriglit,’ and as he said so lie dealt him a blow- willi a 
on the hand with which he covei-ed his fai'c. All ol tlie above caim to pass 

at a time when it was said that a riot was on foot. ,..„iii.iinv of 

“Considering this testimony, and not wishing to discuss the (ted hllit.v of 
the witness, I presented a motion to tlie court, the facts 
a misdemeanor, in order that the case he referred to the '''f'f • 

Humacao, in pursuance with our laws, so that tlie ' i 

ingly to the legal requirements, and that ti jury he '’.I’i’*”"',' ' . I ml a to 

trial. To this request the judge replied tlie fo lowing ''7 ^ ^ 

same opinion ns the defense, he was sorry to say ho could 11 ’< ci a t ' ^ J 

because this case had originally liccti iVa^ 

district court, and that it had been returned wlfli insfiuctlons to iivl. 1 it as 

being a mere case of nssanlt and battery in Its wof^l cosod for 

“Somewhat later I was Informed by iihone that nine of ' ’ . . . ... 

rioting in the town and cmmtry district of Vieques Imd lieeii lonvitKd and had 

entered a plea for appeal from this decision. „..i, iioos or iM.miltv 

“ I make no mention of the final eases or decisions, eonv h ' 

Imposed, because It has already been done In the joint leport i • 
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convention of the Free Federation of Ijil>or held nt Cayey, by Mr. Prudencio 
Kieveru Martinez and myself, and which It Is iiiy desire to add to this. 

“ Considering the above-stated facts, I have come to the following conclusion; 

" First. As the riot is suiiiiosed to have taken phue out in the country the 
gulK of the a<ru.sed parties deiteiids on tlie legal l•e^sull.s for having iia,ss(sl 
by the road which, us It wa.s reiiortisl, was forbidden, on the legality of the 
order given by the ladlce to the iMirudera not to iiass tlirough any public plaie 
without any other order excepting the order that they were not to i>ass 
through there, the guiltiness of culpability of the accuW depends on the ag¬ 
gressive and unju.stinable attitude of the [svlicc! to exact a strict compliance 
of their order, which, had It ts'en any good, would have strengthened his 
Huthorlly, hut being Illegal it granted all the rlght.s to those who attempted 
to imss on the road which they tried to close. The threatening allltade of 
the iMdIco was answered by the desire wlih li the strikers had for wantlug to 
forge ahead on Ihe same road over which they ha<l formerly traveled. 

"Only one ludlvldnal apiiears to have shot at the iKilIce, and that, too, 
after the police had threaleiusl to open lire on the group of strikers, uiid I infer 
from this Hint If vve may he allowcil to discuss <pver the attitude of the 
strikers, we sluinhl not vllsciiss over Hie attilo<le of those who were with him, 
and who were not oidy defending themselves from u grave and juslillahle 
danger, bnt tliat. far from getling together ti> withstand the assault of the 
police, either by force or violence, merely acted In this ease on the spur of Ihe 
inoineid anil at a time when they could not stop to wait. 

“.\rtcr having taken |ihicc—the allegisl riot—nobody eomivelled the strikers 
to abandon the place of the snpiiosed riol ; In the whole trlul there does not 
a|i|H'ar any la'oof of it, and on tins acemmf oar argument that only one ipcr.son 
Is guilty, can not Involve into eulpabilily the r(‘st of the Indlvldoitls that hap¬ 
pened to be prt'sent at an nprising that might liave taken jdace oat In the 
TOunlry without previous thinking. 

“ Hecond. In so far as the alleged riot of the town Is eoncerned, the idea 
or vershui that some one may have given the child’ of [svlice tlvat the strikers 
had btsai trying to altack the isilicc hcadi[narlers. hecaase the Impatience of 
the police did not leave lime to these men to carry out this puri«)S(‘, or even the 
attllnde brought idMiiit by them u|m>u heitig shot at by the isdice at smiie 
illstanis' from Ihe hearqmirtcrs, stopping at IUs|, and then taking to their 
heels, and vvlthont commiilnig any acts of vlelcme in an attcmid te attack the 
hendtiuurters. This would net he a snillcicnt caiis(‘ for calling It a riot, much 
less when It Is a (inosllon of Individuals who for the most fiart lived In town, 
and who were of necessity compelled to rctarn to then- homes after heiiig 
attacked hy Ihe iiollce In the country district of Vieques. 

“ Third. The police taking as a basis of their belief that the participants were 
iirmvsl, there <h«'s not aiiinair liny clisir proof in the proissslings that they hail 
Iksmi carrying weapons contrary to law and nnich less could the accnstsl person.s 
la- Identitleil, Inasmueli as many of the sticks called ‘ garrotes ’ by the isdiee 
would In the hands of any man going out toe a walk Is' .si arcely of such size ns 
to Justify hhs detention, and others there were short in h'ngth, though big, were 
provided wilh Hags, and there were still other sticks to which Hags were 
attaclasi hy nails. These iiroved that those sticks hud hisui u.sed neither In 
defense or In ofleusc- hut as symlsils. w dh the Hags, of the Idea they reprv'sentevl. 

“ Fourth, t'oueeruing the evimpluiuts against taking awa.v of life, or attempt¬ 
ing to assasslmitlon, jiidgetl ii.s assault and buttery, I umlerstnnd that though It 
la upparenlly true this favors the acctised as to penalty, in ea.se they should be 
foumi guilty, llu'se ncciisisl Individuals liiive bts'ii ileprivisi of tlte right of a 
trial hy jury, whicli sliould have bevui done, not to Ixuietlt the accused parties 
but iMsiitisc the fear of a trial hy Jury comiiosvul of twelve citizens Imlepewlent 
from the administration could have m«>ted out justice in a more impartial 
manner In n ease of such transeendental imivortance. 

"Fifth. The fact that appeals (filed in due time) were dc-nted, as has been 
provevl with the mandamus Issued by the Judge of the Humaeao district court, 
leads me to snsis'ct, together with the inconsistency with which these cases 
were tried that tlie ueeusisl parties were defenseless in the locality of Vieques, 
which is separated from the rest of Porto Hleo. and hud no lawyers to ^end 
their cases, and heavy bonds were required of them, and I can conceive how 
diffleult it was for the.se people to give bonds requlrevl of them by, and that the 
responsibility welgidng upon the parties involved in the Vieques incident has 
not iHH'ii Justly divIdvHl out. vve are hopeful that we shall be able to submit the 
cases of the.se men resolutely to the honorable ilistrict court of Humaeao, and 
we also trust tliat vve shall find In presence of this court opportunity enough to 
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obtain Justice uhlch the Vienites workers are ItHiglus so much to ohtulii, ami 
this too from the honorable jjistlce who preskhjs over the said eourl ami hi 
wboHC trust the aeeuseil have idneed all their rights wilh the assurance that 
their legitlimite hopes for explainlug tlellnltel.y the truth will he fultllled, and 
that they will not Ite defrauiled of tlielr rigltts. 

“tSiveii ut San Juan, March 30, IDl.'l. 

“JOSK OK .U^i s TlXOI, 

“AltoriH ii III " 


Clmirnian Walsh. Now. are tlio'-e men whose appeals are still pending In tlio 
court of appeals, or are they out on hond or In Jail? 

.Mr. loi.K.si \.s. They are in Jail awaillog — 

, Chairman Walsh. Awaiting for tlielr appeal to 1 m> dis lded? 

' .Mr. loLKsns. Yes. sir. Now, i1h» law.ier who appearisl hei'ere lli<‘ disirlet 
court, tlie higher eoiirl. makes lids allldavlt: 

“Itefore the notary piihlle of the dly ol' San .limn, I’erlo Illea, Mr. .lose 
Martim'i! Ilavihi. allidavlt No. lOKi. 

“.Mr. Itafael I,opez laindroii under oatli de|sises ami sa,\s: That lie Is ihe 
attorney for defmise of the lahorers Imlletisi in t l<S|iies, I'orlo lllca, on iieeimiit 
of Hie last strike. 

“That sime he is a praetleing attorney In lids Island of I’oito llieo, he never 
had s<‘en sw-h a pt'cidlar iinsemling as tliat iisml in all the easiw of ||h. p.Mir 
lahorers who went on .strike last Keliniar.i, ami es|ss iaMy that one used hi the 
distriet i-onrt of th(‘ disirli-t of tlnniaeao, Porto Itieo. 

"That easiM frlahle b.\ Jury ami that are iiiandalory hy law to he tried hy 
Juri ha\e ts‘eii trhst aee»n’diiig willi the w Isis's of the disirlet iitlorney. 

"That the eoiistitlllioiial riehls of llie del'emlaiils ]ia\e not Is'eii ti'S|S'eteiI. 

“That 111 (vr^^ln <ases a man who has Iss'ii disiliatged oiiee for a givoii erliiie 
has Iks'U tried two, thns'. or more times for Hie same erliiie. 

“ ITiat such proceedings are lidluenelng ver.\ intieli the minds of the lahoi-eis 
in Potto Itieo, and all and e\i*ry one of them are In a ri'igii of terror." 

Tlie same lawyer says ; 

“To tlH' elTeet that as attorney for the great niniiher of strikers, agrleiil- 
tnre workers in Hie island of Vietines, the d*‘]ionent hetien' to have thoronghl.v 
Iiroveii li,v means of six wilnesses, Inisiiiess men, and well le do, that on Feh- 
riiary Id, P.H.'i, insular poliienien .Sergio I'.rigmad and .Solero .Moreira (Hios(- 
Were Hie ones who killed the poor people in Ihe I'oantry), had liis'n drinking 
riini 111 noon of a high aleoholie degree and that the) wen* earr,\iilg la their 
pockets a half-pint hottle of sneli redlsli colored ruin when they went to the 
eoindry to wnleh for the .strikers, and that they, Ihe poli.-emen, hail statisl he- 
fore leaving that tliey were read,\ lo pat an end to Hie strike that very same 
afternoon, and that In fact one hour afterward, ahotil .‘l.ll.') p. m.. the same day, 
and at the place known at •Trianon,’ on Hio road ‘ Piierlo Ferro,’ Vieipii's, and 
aeeordiilg lo niinierons lesilniony presenled. Hie police held up the parade amt 
lired against tlie parallels about l.-i shots from c.irhiiie. iind that In tlie eon- 
fusion that larsiiisl the poliee was thrown down hy some of the panniers, lii- 
Ilii Hiig them serious injuries." 

.\ letter from Viisiui's, .\prll I, lllt.'i. 

ViKip’K.s, .i/inl I, I'llo, 

Mr. Sa.ntiago Iulbsias, Sun ./«««, I'orfo Rico. 


Pear Sir axu Frikmi : At lids writing 1 have Jiist heard Hint a few days 
before the slnmtlng ulfray in the eoiinti'y w here some many of our eouiiHi'iiien 
were killed. Mr. Murrallle had asked the house of A. Jfayol & Co., of your city, 
ef> rides, and he received only 10. 

The means, sir, that that was an Intentional affair, and also two days before 
the indiU'iit. he set nut for San Jiian. You ran endeavor to secure the copy of 
an invoice of thes'O rdes. it might come In hnnd.v. 

As I stated to you In my card for want of lawyer hiwe we are unable to 
sectire the affidavits considering the fact that the Judge art.s as he does. 

Fraternally, yours, 


R SIakrebo. 


ViEQVKS, Porto Ilico, ifarch 30, tDIS. 

Mr. Santiago Iomwias. 

San Juan, Porto. Rico. 

Dkar Comradk: I trust that Hiriiugh your iiHsliation yon will coiiiiminleate 
to Tlzol to ask him if he could do a beneficial turn in behalf of the accused. 
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We Imre Iicnrd anionjr tlie accused and nonaccused laborers Hint the riot was 
started anionc tlie police and the inayordomes of colonies. 

Other workers who took part In the parade out In the country also know 
how It .started, and one of them has not been accused; he lives at Puerto Heal. 
The rest who are ready to te.stify to those facts of the inajordonies are arrestcil. 
This mail who has not been arrested Is Illlarlo Figueroa. He sa.vs that if cnileii 
upon to testify hit will tell how It hup[>ene<I. The majordonies summoned to 
appear wine: .lose Casanova, .lullo Casanovas, jr., and others of laijan, Jamie 
Itivi'ras anil Valentin Colon from Perie. 

Those who were looUInK from a neli;hhorins: hill say that Policeman lirlKimnl 
killed Cruz l.ovita, who was the llrst to bo wounileil and killed. 

The rest were killed hy ihe majorilomes who stood near the cane Held and 
at the same time wounded by ammunition and bullets. These pisiple made 
haste to leave this place. 

Frateruall.i, 


M.vteo tJvnciA. 

The police ordered Ihe people not to iiass this idace. and in glviiift this In¬ 
formation I have to mention one of Ihe things that oceurreil at VIeiiues, at 
this luirade, it was eompoM'd of two or three hundred )ieople, and they, of 
cour.se, asked the iioliee to stop the parade in the midst of the public road and 
let the people pass, and alter little argument they commenced the shooting. 
The only witnesses that they, Ihe workers, had to lu-ove Iheir side were them- 
seltes, and in order to iirevent that any eoulil a|ipear as witnesses in favor 
of Ihe aeeused men, the only course to follow was to arrest evcr,vone, and 
the entire body that was in the parade, and only those that don't dare to .say 
anything were silent, Ihey were let free, but those that had any Intention to 
gl\e evidence in any court In favor of them, regarding the doiims of the police 
when they were |iarading, were held, Conseiiuently the deplorable affair at 
VkHpies was very haril for tis to look for men to serve as witnesses, as far as 
the eouniry peo|)le were concerned. We have men. Industrial and agricultural, 
that apiiear freely and voluntarily before the court and testify in favor of us. 
Our federation there was ordered to be closed, and terrorizeil. The police- 

Chairman W.visir. Yon mean jour headipiarters? 

Mr. Iin.t.'st\s. Yes. 

Chairman WAt.sit. .\t Vieipies? 

Mr. Iia.icsiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. Were ordered to be closed? 

Mr. lot.KsiAS. Y'es, sir. Ileie ale Ihree allidatits signed by Hllarlo- 

Chairman Wai sn. Let me look at them before .ton read them. 

Mr. Iia.Esits. .Ml right. This is another. 

Chairman W visit. These are Ihe translation of Ihe same allldavits you have 
offered in evlilenee in Spanish? 

Mr. Iiii.EsiAs. Yes. sir. 

tUiairniun Wai. sit. 1 guess yon belter read them. 

Mr. Ii.ii'.sivs. Yes, sir: ail riglil. They are .selections from them | rending]: 


t ItVNSI.V 1 IOCS DC luaEK Airiowiis. 


“These tliriH' niridavits signed by llilario Figueroa, Ishlro Sanes, and Narcl.so 
Oantler are intendeil to iirove tlint: 

“ On I''ebruary 21. 1912, being the hour about 0 a. m., tlie tliree men whose 
names are above stated were at tlie oflice Imll of the Agrlenltnral Ijtborers’ 
I'lilon No. 12006, wlilcli organization Is alllliati'il wltli the .Vinerlcan Feileration 
of Labor; 

“That such olllce is establlslieil at the countr.v district known ns Puerto Real; 

“That at the hour above stated came to the olHee the iKillceman naineil Nlcasio 
Curcla, badge No. 12-1, with another iiollcemnn whose name is not reporteil, and 
Ihe said lailiceman Oarcla ordered the llnanclal secretary of union No. 12006 
to close down the doors of Ihe olllce und stop business. He al.so told the .secre¬ 
tary that the otlii’e will not be allowed to lie otieneil any longer, and that tliey 
should kis'ii tliemselvi's of liavliig the oflice opened, because if he find it opened 
agiilii he would know what to do.” 

These affidavits have liemi sworn to and before tlie municipal judge of 
A'ieiiuca, I'orto Rico. [Continues reading:] 
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“ TIIANSI.ATION (H’ All lDWl'IS. 

“Tlu* thrw affidavits by Kmilio (bnThi, Marlin (Vuz. and Ila^lllo 

Mflentlex aro intenrte<l to provo that: 

“Oil Febniary 301'), a rx^aceful parado nt’ ihn labnnav on strllo* >\a< irninj? 
on a public road near tbo central * Esin'ranza " in Vlt*nnes, 1*. It. 

“That this road is the one whh’h there N to traxel fiom (In' di*^l^ll■t of 
Puerto Kejil to the harbor id’ tlie same name. 

“ Tliat the insular polh-eman, Nieasio (Jai-< ia, l-ad-ce No. V2\. wlio wa*' nww- 
ini: from the Central witli another *>olieent.iii and tlie chief. .Iom* .Iniia Marin, 
tire«l one shot with his carabine ajrainst (he strikers, and on a<c-oniit of Umi die 
parade stopped; 

“That Emilio Oarela, who was the U‘ad(‘r in the paianh*. reipa'vied (he (-lilef 
of iioliee to cause (he onlm* to be kc'pt. and (hat if ila‘ poln e was lo pnwcai ihem 
to pass that way, the same poliia* slmuld (<‘11 (laan which was ihe |mhH«‘ lauid 
tlie )>aradei*s should take to rea<-h Ihe harbor id Piaato Ui'al wlaa’c lliey m- 
teuded to j^o. 

“That to this ludulremeut of Emilio (Jarcia. llu* cliiei' .»r ]iolice answered, 
* \Vi‘ll, I do uo*t allow you to pa.s'i this way, l>e<-ausc tliis i- ad is of the properly 
of Mr. Murrallle.’ 

“That in view of that Mr. Emilio Cnrcia drifted a (ele-rani to 1 m‘ s.mi to the 
irovcrnor, aial told the chief <»f iiollce what follows; MNcll. as wi do n sjiect 
Ihe orders of tlie aulliorltl(*s we will not i»ass this wa.\. Init we sluill remain 
lo're until we receive the. answer from i:o\ia-nor informin.* ns wladher w<' can 
})ass <»r not/ 

“That by incpiirmnent <*hief of police aiiswcaa'd to ]ia\e not aiilImri/i' pollee- 
nian NIcasio Oarcin to lire o\er the strikias. 'fhat lan‘r tli<*.\ were allowt'd to 
pass after police havim: Imnliled them as llie,\ pleas^Hl.” 

These allidavlts are sworn hefori* tlie ninnnapal Jml^e of \'i<'<|m‘s. Porto Pl<‘o. 

t^halrman W.m.sh. At tills point we will stand m!ionrm‘t! until 2 o’ohiek ; we 
hav(* (4b have a illtl<' o\(‘<-ntive S4*ssi4ni «*r the eonimisslon. 

t Whi'roupon. at PJ.lo p. m., Tiu'sdax, Ma.^ /d. Ibln, an adjournment wa-i l.iken 
until 2 (/dock.) 

A^^KK^oo^ SKSSION J r. M. 

(’liairman W.vj.stt. Yon ma,\ n'Miinc ila* siaial. Mr. lah’sias. 

Mr. loiKsT\s, In ord<‘r to sa\(‘ lina* I will n'fcr hnclly to tin* tc1c;:ranis I 
have received from several towns all (oer tla‘ Island, proleslln;: ai:ainst the 
course that the polici* took a^iain"! the strllon’s dtiwn there, and siwi'ral are 
made regardin;: facts d(‘n.\inj? tlic ri;:ht of .spc<‘cli. I am Koin;: to ^ive yon tiicse 
papers. 

(The papers referred to are priutiMl amon^' the (‘xhihlls at end of this sulijeot 
as “ ];:h»sias Exhibit No. 2/’) 

Mr. loi.>:siAs. At tills tlna* F wani to rofer jo a confenmee that took place 
b(*tween me and the I went tlnaa* to nsim'sf him to talo* some steps 

to do something In favor of the iioor agricullial workers liial W(‘re beaten and 
maltreated all over. I retVr subsnjneiilly to tin* s)M‘cjiic p<binls. .Inncos and 
llmiiaceo, and several other points. 'I'he govenan* iiromlscd that lie would s<*nd 
investigators. 

(’hairmun Walsh. For the federation to send their in\(‘stlgutor.s? 

Mr. loi.KsiAS. No; the Go\ernmcMit itself. 

(Chairman Walsh. That tin* CoNernnu'iit send Invesilgators? 

Mr. loLKsiAS. Ves, sir; hut we m*ver heard ahoul any l■(‘^ultH. 

Chairoiuii Walsh. Did the governor send lnv(‘stigators int(> those different 
cities? 

Mr. iGLEsfAs. I have been informeil that In .Funcos one man went there to 
Investigate matters. I ne\er knew what the n'snlls wcac. e\en onr own |H‘ople 
<lown there. Those fellows were tri«*d for Die charges, tFH‘y were iiccii.sihI, and 
at tlie same time there were about 12 injured down there. Moldings were 
dlsiKjrsed, and practically terroriz^^l onr agricultural workers in order t(» compel 
them to go back to work. 

(’lialnnun Walsh. Could you tell us witbont reading them tbe substance of 
them? 

Mr. Iglesia.s. Some say that t!ie sjMMikers criticized and lnsult(*(| the isdice 
and the authorith's. and incite, and C(ms(H|nently the police Inul to br<*ak and 
stop the meetings, but most of the sjKaikers went to c«»urf, (iiarges were pre¬ 
ferred, and most of them have i)een discharged. 
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Clinli’tnan Walsh. Were Hie speakers hmhi tlmt were trying to organize tin- 
workers ? 

Mr. IOLES 1 A.S. Yes. 

Oliairinuii Wai,.sh. Did they work tlieiiiselves, in niiy Instame? 

Mr. loLBSiAS. Yes, sir; agrltultural workers, ami to lirtp tlieiii in tlieir [K-ti- 
tions for raise In wages, ami so forth. 

Cliuirniitii W.ti.uSH. Were any of tlieni orgiinizi-rs of your own organizatlmr; 

Mr. loLEsiAs. Yes. 

Chalriuun Walsh. Some of the siteakers? 

Mr. IGLESIAS. Yes; niuii}- of tliem. 

Clmirinan W.vi.sii. How mauj men Imve you in your organization'' 

Mr. lai.EsiAS. Aliout IS.tXK). 

Chairumn Walsh. Ahiait lo,(X)0't 

Mr. luiJisiAS. Yes; l.j.OhO to 'JU.tKX), anil most of llieiii at this fiarticular lime, 
practically could not hold meetings. All tlie workers there want lo siieak in 
regard to the ugrtcnltural strikers, Imt they were protdhited lo come on tiu- 
roads from one point lo another point. 'Hail meant Ihey never could get lo- 
gether. 

Chairman Wai.sh. They were puhlic roads, were they? 

Mr. Iiii.EsiAS. Yes. sir; iiuhlic roads, 

Cliairmun Wai.sil And your claim is tlnil tlie txiliee would not allow them to 
walk along the risids from one lailnt to another? 

Mr. luLEsiAfL Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And in that way iiniiisled tlieir rigid ot personal liln-rly 
to go wliere they fileased, and kept llieni iVoni m-itnig logeila-r for o-rganizatioii 
tiurpo.ses ? 

Mr. luLKsiAS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlial is your charge? 

Mr. loLEHivs. Yes, 

Cliulnmin Walsh. How large a police fon e did llie\ hau- ai that—wind is 
the mime of tliut place, Vletiue.s? 

Mr. luLE.siAS. Alioul H police and the cliief. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lliey add .in,\ to Hie loree during (tie time of lliis 
struggle? 

Mr. luLESiAS. Oh, yes; scM-ral ones. Inn \er.\ few. 

CImirniaii Walsh. Now, tliere was a meeinig at I’once. w .is lliere? 

Mr. luLEsi.vs. Yes. 

Chalrmuu Walsh. I wish yon would give ns, wUliout referring to tlie iiieiiio- 
raiula, unless yon hine lo; if jon ha\e lo take an ailidaiii in order to refre-li 
your memory, It would lie all right, hut 1 Ihoiiglit we eonid gel at tin- tints lietter 
by liuiniry than liy reading. 

Mr. loLKsiAs. My purpose was only to lalk about it, and Iiandiiig you Hie 
aflldavlts sworn out by lintidreds of iieople. 

Chairman Walsh. And put them into our record .so tint we can take Ihem 
into consideration afterwards. Now, eau yon give us a description of wlmt 
took place at I’once? I understand tliere is unite a <-omplaiiil about tliat. 

Mr. luiAisi.vs, Tin- affair at I’oiiro came in tills way ; We went to several 
towns to hold meetings along the Hue of the eastern coast of the Island, aiiil we 
had some dlincaltles in tliese towns. Tin- people there wanted us to speak. A 
little later in the evening- 

(ilialrmaii Walsh. Were you present at Ponce? 

Mr. InLESi\s. Yes, sir; I was riHinesteil myself to he at tlie meeting, ami Hie 
meeting w as eomisiseil of about 2.0110 people there. Aliout five of hs had 
assumed to speak, and everytliiug was very uuiet down there, aiwl I was talk¬ 
ing myself about half past 11, and when I was referring to the matter that I 
Imd had an Interview with the governor, and piit before him the grievances 
that the inillee could not lie impartial because of the way they yveie taken 
by Hie employers tlremsr-lves on tlie premises, the manufacturers- 

Cliairuuin Walsh. See If I understand you. You say tlie iKillce were not 
Impartial bemuse tliey were taken by the employers onto tlieir own premises? 

Mr. IiiLKSiAS. Sure; into their Imildlngs. in the imiimfaetories. 

Cbuiniian Walsh. Into the manufactory ? 

Mr. IoLf;stAs. Yes, sir; tlie olflet-s of the sugar maiiufneturers. I referrisl 
that they took their meals there; they ride tlieir horses,^tlieir automobiles. 
They drink (town tliere. 

Chairman Walsh. Who, the police? 
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Mr. lOLESlAS. Yes, sir; the police, nnd I loUl that hecaose I saw l( inysidf 
Just on .several occasions, I have .some complaints, aiul had to fto to llit> illHcc.-i 
of the manirfacturers of the stiRar plantations to look for the chief of poihi* 
several times, and when 1 arrivisl at this point the captain of polhe so^s, •• Yon 
are ttoiiiK to stop rljiht here,” and then the police healn lo shoot eU'iyh.Mly 
tliere, and dlsiierse the meetlnf!, and kill the men. and several ones «,mo sliahlly 
wounded. 

(’huirnmii W.m.sh. AVhat was the date of lhatV 
.Mr. l(n.K.siAS. On the 1st of Jlarch. 

(.’hairman W.m.sh. What were you sayim; at the time the police did this? 

Mr. 1gi.esi.V8. Tile police, Ihey had their hcadciuarli-rs oo llie premises of ilo' 
miinnfacttirer, and they took their meals then'; thej role Iheir horvs ihere - 
t'hairman W.vt.stt. Were you tellin;; that'; 

Mr. loLE.si.\s. Yes. 

Chairman Wapsu, That Is what yon weie snylnit? 

Mr. Ici.ESiAS. Yes. air; and then 1 .say, heeaose this same Ihioi: 1 told lo ilie 
;;overnor himself, uml Ihe governor told me that It was impossdilo lo do II In ao) 
other way, that they have not eioaigh moro'.v to havi' enoogli loirsi's and aulo- 
mohilos, nnd that the polite can nol come lo town lo take Ihi'ir meals, and 
(•onseipuMitly they had to .stop in Ihp ollit es of the employer. 

Chairman W.vLsn. How hig a place Is I’ooeeV 
Mr. lor.Kstvs. It Is ah.ait Ori.PPP. 

Chairman WAr.sn. .\nd what police force have Ihey Ihere, orilinaril.v ? 

Mr. lot.EsiAS. They only have perhaps ■_M police. 

Chairman Waj.sh. And were these men residents of the t il.v of I'ooee. these 
policemen thot hail their horses thtoe, or were llie.v inial police' 

.Mr. lot.E.sivs. Of etairse. the insular jioliee eoasisls ef a forte of (iPlI nr 7(KI, 
ami they are distrihuleil. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Dill they hovi',jorisi|ienoo ail over tlit‘ islaotl? 
itfr. Iglkhia.s. .VII over the is|:iia|, anil Hie governor l.s Ihe general eliief of 
the ivoliee. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now. ,\:ai had been In Ihe goveiaair anil enaiplaineil. 
Were you on a strike in I’onie? 

.Mr. It.i.KsiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whal class of workers were llie.v? 

Mr. Igi.esia.s. Agrieolliiral workers. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Ami yon wont lo Ihe goveronr anil eooiphiioeil llial Ihe 
liolh'K were ipiartored in the manufaeiuriiiL: esialilishiiieiiis, sng.n' relloeries, 
and .so forth? 

Mr. loi.K.siAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. .Vtid al Hie lime .von wei-e making Ihis speeeh .vou say 
there were ‘2,000 people preseni ? 

3Ir. IiiLEsiAH. Yes. 

Chairman Wvlsh. And .Vou were telling the people wliol .von told tin* 
governor nhinit tlie jiDliee being nol iiopartiai and having Iheir horses there and 
heing ted thom.sehes and ilriiiklng? 

Mr. Igiesias. Yes. 

Chnirninii Wvi.sn. Now, wns il at Ihal poiiii you were arresieil and lalten 
from the stand? 

Mr. Igi.ksiah. Well. I was arrested a half an hour after, heeaiise Ihe |Miliee 
were shooting the people, i lllhhiiig Ihe people, and tenorlzing Ihe iieoide, nnd 

when all Ihe things were over, then- 

Ohairman Wal.sh (InterrupHiig). Who was the man who was killed? 

Mr. Iglesias. A poor fellow by the mime of Cahallera. 

Chniminn Walsh. Was he a laborer? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Where did he work he.ore he was on strike? 

Mr. ICLESIA.S. In I'onee. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he have any family? 

Mr. loucsiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chttlrmnn W.vi.sh. A wife and how many eldliiren? 

Mr. Iglesias. I don't know hmv many children he hail. Now. if you will 
permit me. I will read the charge tlial the attorney—— 

Chnlrman Wai.sh. About that situation? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish yon windd give the sulwtonce of It In some 
way, will you. please, Mr. Iglesias, hitause it is dlllleull lo follow il when It is 
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rpiK], am] It la so voluiuiiioiis, uml, so far as I am conccrne<l, I can get a better 
iiiiileistamlliig of it when .ton just explain. And 1 think the connalssioucr 
ean. Oan .vou [arldre-sslng Comniisstoner Harrinian]? 

(’onimlssloner Hakbiman. Yes. 

Cliairnmn W'Ai.sit. Now, just give tlie sii 1 )stan(e. You liave a good (lesiTiit- 
tlon of this other matter and what the attorney said alanit that. Now, give thi.s 
in tile same way. 

.Mr. lui.KsiAS. Well, It Is very sliort. 

(’halrman Wai.sh. All right. 

.Mr. laiKKiAS (reading). “The district attorney eliarges Santiago Iglesias, 
Kraneiseo I’a/, Granela, RIanuel Texidor. I’rmlencio itiiera Martinez”- 

Clialrman ^YAl,.slI (Interrupling). TImt Is lids gentleman here (indicating the 
first witness of the day]? 

Mr. loj.KstA.s. Yes, sir. (.Heading:1 “Santiago C.-irreras. Maxlmlllano t'oiu- 
hre, and others”—there were two in' tliree otliers we don't know—“for hiTiich 
of the peace (riot), misdeineanoi-. connnittiHl as follows: The above-mentioned 
Santiago Igit'slas and otliers, in Home, within .said district, and about the llrst 
day of Marcll, lUl.r, wlille a laililic mi'cting was In'ld on account of the agricul¬ 
tural strike, and while one of tlie defendants, Jlr. Santiago Iglesias was ad¬ 
dressing the crowd In a violent and threatening manner to the auditory exciting 
to those present to raise against the go\ernor of Hollo Uico and all the Porto 
Hlcan’s authorities, saying that the governor of Horto ItU-owith ids proclamation 
and in agreement with the Insular cldef of police had violated the con.stltutlon, 
and that similar fads had determined the United Stales and Prencli Itevolu- 
tions; tliat the yaillce heat and ill treated the working classes because they 
(tlie police) had their barracks at the sugar factories, where tliey were given 
meals, drinks, women, etc.” 

Now. we were arrested that night, and ihe following day a liabeas corpus was 
presented to the-district court of Hom e asking the release of us; and then the 
district attorney ilown there came to tlie law.M-r and maile an agreement lo lay 
aside the halM-ns corinis and let us go free under .'fltid laid under tlie agreement 
that perhaps he would not pn-fer eliarges against us, and consequently let the 
matters be quieted for a month or two. 

Well, according with tlie law In 'Jd da.vs in a misdemeanor case the district 
attorney had ii duty to prefer the charges against any man; and In a case of 
felony it is tk) days. Nearly a month pass"d liy and tla-rc was a very str.inge 
coincidence that we would receive on the ‘itith of Marcli notice that we were to 
be held by this commission. Tlicn the same date appeareil tlie district attorney, 
just two or three days before It was closed the rigid lie has in the felony case 
to present charges that was introduced before tlie court those charges against us. 

t’linirnian Wxi.sit. This charge that was introduced against you, you claim, 
after you had bism nofllled to appear before tliat coiimdssion? 

Mr. loi.KSiAS. Yes; on the 2tStli of April. 

('Iiainiian W.\i sir. And it occurred on tlie lirst of Ihe momh? 

Mr. loi.K.siAs. Tlie trouble occurred on the Is| ol Marcli. 

Clmiriiian Wai.sii. .\ml four days more tlie law would prevent it- 

Mr. Iui.K.si.\s. Well, already It had to be delinrred In Hie que.stion of mis¬ 
demeanor; It only has 20 days. 

('halrman AVai.sii. 'I’liis was a misdemeanor case? 

Mr. Ior.KsiAS. Yes. sir. 

Uhalrmnlt Wausii. I would ask you right at this point. I si'c tills lawyer 
charges you with using tirearms. Did you use some tirearms th(>re? 

Mr. iGi.EsiAS. No, sir. 

(’halrman Walsh. .-Viid “steel arms,” it says. Did you have a knife? 

Mr. luLKStAS. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or a sword? 

Mr. luLLSKs. No. sir; no, sir. 

Clmirman Wai,.sii. Did .Mr. .Martinez, so far as you Imow, have any firearms 
or a sword or a knife? 

Mr. I01.ESIAS. Two or three iH»rsoiis. you will know, have bemi put in the same 
charge, and the lawyer will ask to seiiarate those fellows; but In order first 
that those arms and this knife apiiear In the charge, then they took those two or 
three poor fellows with us. 

Clialrman Walsh. Well, did your lawyer advise you that If they named some 
and did not name others that they could not prove somebody else had the knife 
or gun? 

Jlr. lOLEBlAS. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. And that they could not lirlns In sonicbody else iirovc 
(hey had a knife or a gun and charge It to you that you hud It? 

Mr. lOLEsiAS. And the same charge—and when wc' were a( (lie ii.illee lanid- 
quarters, arreate<l, a friend went to the chief of iioliee and askml It we wanteil 
anything we could get from our families, and he was eluhhed and heaien. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is his name? 

Mr. luLE-siAS. The last .sheet of the paper you will find it. I ha\en'( lead It, 
hut I want to put It In the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, I see. 

(The paper referred to Is printwl among the exhilnis at die end et ihls 
snhjeet as “ Iglesias KxhihK .Vo. 3.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Now, 1 want to a^k yon another inievtion ind Mr. 
C.ranela and Mr. Texidor and Mr. Carreras or Mr. Mailiner. did they have 
knives or guns or anything? 

Mr. loLEsiA.s. No. sir; they sixike hefore mo. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All speakers? 

Mr. loiJtsiAS. Yes. sir; all of them; they were s|ieakers hefore tne and at the 
meeting. lint the Intention was to demonstratt* timt thert* was l!t) or lU) niet't- 
Ings that were disperserl all over the Island, ttnd many speakers pitt in ,|ail and 
proseraited. The only ones that wtis not tated to hi' iti ,iail were the omelals of 
(he federation, and they got tliem together—ail tlie otlielals tliere-— 

Chairman Wai.sh (interrnptitig). .Vow. tlie a(iida\!l yon want to read frotn 
Mr. Piris was that after tite riot took iihne in front of tin* iioliee Imrraeks, 
Mr. Iglesias, the police started to healing him, and they iml liini in (lieir 
clutclies and taken him in tliose harracks. and tlie district titlorne.t In'tird of it 
iind he went to him, and after he went in a lime or two tliey came and took 
him down to the headquaiiers and took (In' keys from liiin, aitliongli he nskial 
them not to, and broke into all the desks and took the pai.iers away. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is what Is alleged here? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Anil after they did it (he chief told tlu'in they were jus¬ 
tified in doing it hecanse they were looking for Iheanns and sli'el arnis anti 
guns and power, and so forth? 

Mr. loLKSiAs. Yi's, sir. 

Chairman AV'ai.sh. Then, we will not read that | referring to Hie jinper 
already Introduced as “ Iglesias Kvhihit No. .'5 "|. ' on may inoceed. 

Mr. luiJtsiAS. I have an aflidavlt by gg3 iieoiile. 

Chairman Walsh. This allldnvit is signed by gg.'! peoiih' freading:] 

“That the party or parties responsible for thi> liloody tragi'dy which took 
place In Ponce on the 1st of March, lin.l, were Caiitnlii h’crmiiidc/, Niiler, of the 
iiistdar police, and the l«ilh'emeii at his orders, who without motive or eiiiise 
whatever attacked the defenst'less masses tImt were then eelehriillng a meeting 
at the market place at Ponce on Hie oei asioii of a general and peaceful strike of 
the agrleulture workers Hinaighoiit the Island; Hint as a result of (he hridiil 
attack of the police a man by the inline nf Ciivnllero wiis killed and seriously 
wounded one lleraenpgildo Itobeldo and many oHii'rs ln|iired; Hiiil Hie iieople 
there oongregatval did not make any iittaek In any feiiii lo Hie tiollee, nor old 
they make any provocation on anybody, hut lied wildly in all dlreitlons. All 
of which we have heeu eyewitnesses.” 

Mr. Iglesias. Te.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was signed by lig.'f i>ee|ile who were eyewitnesses? 

Mr. loi.EsiAH. Y’es, sir; and swoiii to. You will lliid here people In all walks 
of life, merchants, lawyers, and maniifueturers and jiri'achers and inniiy ti'iiehers. 
Iiecuii.se the Ponce people. Just ihousnnds of people, have protested tri.'iiii'u- 
dously ngttinst such brutal manner. It is the seemid lime an oeeiirrenee of Hie 
snme kind 1ms occurred In Ponce. The paiicrs in Ponce were iirotestltig iigalnst 
this affair. 

Chairman Walsh. Are those tlie elliipings in Spiintsh? 

Mr. Iglesias. Those are the eli|ipliigs in Spaiiisli. One 1 am going to refer 
to though that the district attorney called up Carvujal, the editor of this paiM>r, 
and advised him not to be hi touch more with the qui'sHon of the iiieelliig of 
the dispersed meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. Please Interpret the In'iid of that for the boiellt of the 
commission. 

Mr. Iglesias. This Is the Echo of Pom e. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the name of the paiier? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-63 
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Mr. loLEsj.vfl. Yes, sir. 

<3(>miiils.sl<iiier OT'onxei.i.. Wlmt Is tlie head line there? 

Mr. I(iij';siAs. The Echo editor before the tlscul. 

Chalrrauri What does that moan? 

Mr. I 01 .E 8 IAS. ISetore the district attorney. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What ilhl the iiaper say? 

Mr. loEKstAS. This paper—all of tliem, all tlie papers in Ponce protest aaalnsf 
saeh la-iital and such occiirrences tliere, and tliere <\as one of ttie Inincli of 
paiMMH against tlie iiolli'e. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What attitude did they take in tlds matter? 

Mr. loi.EsiAs. Yes; and every paiier in Ponce—1 liiive all tile copies liere 
of every kind of paper tliere. Not one there but- 

Chalriuan Wai>ih. (live tlie names of the papers. 

Mr. Im.EsiAS. 101 Keo de Ponce, 101 Ids, I.a Conciencia Libre, and 101 A.i:nila, 
and 101 Tiempo. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are those all Ponce iiapers? 

Mr. loi-KsiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. .\II riaht. Ymi .say they tala the same general altitiide? 

Mr. IUI.EBIA.S. Yes. 

Chairman Wai..su. Put them in the record. 

(The two batches of ne«s|iaper clippings referred to entitled “ Kl Echo ante 
el El.scal," Marcli 16, lObs; "La .Ncda del dia, 101 capltan Eernandez Natfr y snar- 
dlas que touiaron iiarte eii los sncesos ile la .Noclie trilgica dflien ser inmedia- 
tamente relevados,” March 6, 11)1.1; " nonde esta la Iibertad." no date; "Carta 
ablerta, el Hon Uoberimrdor de P. IL," March 7, 11)11; and " Ijivestlaacion 
olicial," no date; " l.os snci‘sos de antemsilu'." liated March 11, 11)11; inildislasl 
In 101 lOi'o de Pmice; " lOI .Motin del limes." imbllshed in 101 Ida, March 1, 1911; 
"El snce.so del limes," published in La Conciencia Libre, March 7, 11)11; " Kl 
ineetini; sanjtrlenlo,” published in lOI .taiiila ile I’uerto Rico. March 3, 1911; 
" I.abor nefesta,” pnblished in 101 Tiempo, Maia-h, 1911; were snbmllled in 
printed form.) 

Mr. louibiAS. Now, the leaislature of thi' lower bouse of Porto Rico took 
a stand In regard to that alTair at Ponce. 

Chairman Walsh. .At what was .\onr Imial lived in tliis case brouabt on 
April 30? 

Mr. loLKSIAS. Ill the first instance, it was .f^.lHH). 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are jon out on bond now? 

Mr. luLKBiAS. Yes, .$300. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And so is .Marline/? 

Mr. Iulesias, Yes, everyone of ns, 'I'he lower Inaise of the lealslalnre i»assed 
a motion. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is the motion translated there? Have yon aot a transla¬ 
tion of that motion? 

Mr. loi.ESi.AS. No, imt 1 have the reiiort of the commission on the Iiivesti- 
KUtloii. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is that iranslaled into Knallsh? 

Mr. Iglksias. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Let me look at it. 

Mr. loi.KsiAs. Here it is. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Now, this l omniission was the commission of your orjtani- 
siation, was It? 

Mr. loLKsiAS. No, a commission of the lealslature. 

Chairman W.ai.bh. They ait|Kiinli'il a siH-ciai coiimdssion of the lejtlslaluie 
to investigate? 

Mr. loixsiAH. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the legi.slatnre in session at the time this occurred? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, What was the terms of the lower house of that legis¬ 
lature? 

Mr. Iglesias. Sixty days. 

Chairman Wai-sii. And it happened to be in .se.s.slon at this time? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I see they say: 

“ The commission has practiceil a earefni investigation of the incident that 
occnrreil at Ponce, and gave a chance to every interested party therein to 
explain the commission vvhut he knew about the case. Tlte facts may be dl- 
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vTde<l Into two parts. The first which retales the innmier In which the riot 
started and the other which rehUe.s to the denih of ii certain Caballero. 

“The events that gave rise to the disturbance of the public laaice are siib- 
jiallce, and this commission nnist not Invade the jurisdiction of the conn of 
justice. 

“ Blit one man was Ivilled at Ponce at tla- concliision of the riot, and tlie 
commission heard the statements of many persons from the various soi lal classes 
wlilch proffer concrete cliarges apilnt a guardsman as lH>ing I be causi' of tlie 
said man’s death, and, being prompted by the desire of obtaining Justice, we are 
obllgetl to declare that the l•lrcumslances in whbli this matV.s death was 
brougiit about must be Investigated. 

“ Whereas, the commission not enlertainitig any desire to Itdrude uism strange 
jm-isdlctlon Itegs to advise tlie Iiousiv of ilelegales tliat tills liody Inform tlie 
attorney general of tlie expedlemy. in oilier words, tlie neces,sil,\, of Investigat¬ 
ing the facts concerning the dealli of Caliallero, and fiirnisli'llie said otllce- 
holder the record liy liie coniinlsslon relaliie to this delicate mailer. 

“Tile preceding report liaiing been apin-oied by the lionse of delegates, it Is 
liereliy respectfully sulmiilted to tlie lionoralde allornci general along wltli the 
record In tlie iiliove referred report. 

“.1. 1.. Amkoko, 

“ Ansiithntl St fi-ftiirii 

Tlie balance of tlie report, wliicli contains a large anionni of lestlnion.i, I se,* 
was sulmiltted to tlie legislature willi tills ri‘iioil, and ,\ou can sulimll llial lo 
us so tliat we may liini- II Iraiislateil If we see til. 

■Mr. Im Ksi \s. Yes. 

(The pais-r so referred lo is printi'd among tlie ('\liilills at tlie end of Ibis 
subject as “ Igh^sias Mxliibit No. -I."I 

t'hairman Wai.sh. Is that the legislature you are still talking about? 

Hr, Im.Ksi \s. Yes. T remember one more ilNiingnisbed limn in Ponce look 
the floor. 

t'liairmau W.M.sit. Was lie a member ot tlie legislalurei 

Mr. loi.Kst.cs. Yes, 

('liairnian Wai.sh. Tliat is Mr. Soto? 

Mr. loiKsiAs. Yes. 

(fliairmiin W^t.s^. Mr. Soto made a s|ieecb in tlie House and lids was taken 
from ills sfiecch Ireadingl : 

“Mr. Polls Soto asked Messrs. Hiiyke and Martinez N'adel If from Hie 
dechirutlons sworn before tbem it may tie asserted Hull Hie poles' ordertsl 
Santiago Igleslas to leave Hie siieakers’ stand while he was speaking, and 
these two gentleineii answered aflirmatlvely. 

“ It being so. stated Mr. Pons Soto. I believe that tlie oecurrems'S that have 
taken place at Ponce are of siicli a serious importance that they should not hi' 
overlookeil b.v none of us wlio stand for the defense of Ha* fundamental firln- 
eiples of tliat liberty we now' eiijo.v under the ('onstitution of the Pnltisl States 
and under those laws enacted li.v the legislature of Porto Itico. It Is my under¬ 
standing that the (aillce is authorized in no ease to order any speaker to 1ea\e 
the stand, and to disband any nieeting, because that fact simpl.v ks a violation 
of the law whlcli guarantees the right of fri'e speech, and for that reason, and 
not taking in consideration an.v of those details which signifies but tisi little 
in comparison to the fumlameiital principles of Hie liberty of free sis'ecli. I 
move that the report of the Investigating commission be ameniled by adding lo 
same the following motion: 

“‘That the House of Delegates of Porto Kico file within its rei'ords its most 
energetic protest against Hie violation of the law defining the riglits of tlie 
people, which violation was conimllted b.v the Insular fiollce at Ponce, when 
ordering an orator to leave tlie stand wliile he Is speaking, and wlille he wnis 
exercising his legitiniato right of censure or criticise.’ 

“Tills motion was lost for 19 voles against 11 votes in favor.” 

Now attached to tliat Is the full address of tills delegate in Spanlsli? 

Mr. I(ii,KsiAS. Yes; and what hapfiened is told tliere In that paper, which Is 
one of the leading papers of San .Tuan. 

CImirman Walsh. You may offer Hint In the record. 

[The matter referred to, entltleil " Investlgacion de los sucesos de Ponce, 
published in Kl TIempo, March 10, 1915, at San Juan, P. K., was submitted in 
printed form.] 
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Mr. loi.EsiAB. I want to offer tlie picture of one man injured In Ponce and 
a letter he sent to the Koveruor, and this picture represents almost the style 
Of our poor peasant workmen In Porto Rico. 

Chairman Walsh. He has his shoes off in this picture and is barefooted; Is 
that tlie way tliese workmen go all the time, or was that picture taken in his 
bedroom? 

Mr. loi.KsiA.s. That was taken when he came out from the hospital. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And that picture was taken in Ids street clothes? 

Mr. loi.EsiAs. Tile r>eiiple took the picture. 

(thainnan Wai.sii. Tills letter attached you refer to is ns follows: 

“Outline of a letter sent to the honorable the governor of Porto Rico by Mr. 
Heinenegildo Robledo: 

"On the eleventh day of May of the present year Mr. Heinenegildo Robledo 
sent a letter to the honorable governor of Porto Rico, Hon. Arthur Yager, stat¬ 
ing In a general way the following: 

“ That he was a spectator at a meeting held in the city of Ponce during the 
early part of March, this year. 

“That the police ordered the inr-eling to he ended and at the same lime be¬ 
gan (the iwdlce) tiring and clubbing everybody at the meeting. 

“ That the writer, on account of such attitude, went home. 

“That on his way home a policeman beat liiin in a desiierate waj ; another 
policeman, whom I don’t know, tired against me twice, wounding me In the arms 
and on the left side. 

“That the writer had to go to Hospital Tricoche, In the city of Ponce, Porto 
Rico, when" he was a patient for about forly-tlve days. 

“That the writer is now an invalid on account of the shooting, being Inutile 
of the left leg. 

“ The writer slates that he thinks It Is not a crime to go to a meeting to hear 
the orators, as he did. 

“That the only fault. If any, he committed that night was to be present at 
the mwtlng, hearing the orators. 

“ That, nolwlthstamllng all the above facts, the writer has been charged by 
Uie district attorney of Ptane of the crime of breach of the pence (riot). 

"As the writer don’t know the author of the shooting, be asks the governor 
of I’orto Rico the privilege of being allowed to identify the guilty policeman, 
so that the writer be altb' to esttibllsh the consenuent criminal charge. 

“The writer asks the honorable governor to Inhibit the district attorney at 
Ponce, INa’to Rico, to try his case, on account of having sidd functionary knowl- 
eilge of all Injustices committed with the writer without having taken proper 
action. 

“The writer is willing to be accused by any other district attorney.” 

And attached to that Is a comraunicatlon in Spanish, the communication of 
Mr. Robleilo? 

Mr. luiKsiAS. Yes. 

(’halrman Walsh. Please offer that in the record. 

(The matter here referred to Is printed among the exhibits at the end of this 
subject ns “ Iglesins Kxblblt No. .■>.’') 

(jhalrman Walsh. Ts that the usual custom for the people to go In their bare 
feet and bo dressed the way that man Is In that picture? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yi‘s; without shoes, and almost without clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much wages was this agricultural laborer getting 
whose picture Is shown here? What wages did he get when he worked? 

Mr. loLESiAS. •1,'5 or 5d cents a day. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a marrlctl man? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In gobi or paper money, Mr. Welnstock would like to 
know. 

Mr. loLEsiAS. It la United States money In Porto Rico. 

Chairman Walsh. The circulating medium is the same as ours? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Right at that point, how does a man live on 40 cents a 
day? What Is the cost of living? 

Mr. Iglesias. It la higher than It Is In the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. Where does the man live? For Instance, do they furnish 
the quarters? 

Mr. Iglesias. He Itveil In a shack in the country near Ponce. He has perhaps 
a little coffee In the morning, without sugar and without milk, and a piece of 
codfish and a piece of banana and perhaps some beans, and that Is all. 
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Clialraan Walsh. This man’s name was wiml. that was injured? Wbai was 
the name of the crippled man? 

Mr. loLESlAS. I don’t rcmemt)er his name; (hose paix'rs were m'ijI 1o me from 
Ponce. Now, we have here iierhaps 14 or 1.''. allidavlts, all in Spanish, imt all of 
them speak In the same way as the otlier coiiy. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, thi.s one cop.v. which is (he (ranslation of (ho 
Spanish affidavits, of \vhlel[ you have about 10 in all—this one of Allierto 
rernandez? 

Mr. Igmsias. Yes. 

('haiiunan Wai.sii. Tlii.s one is as follows: 

“’Affidavit by Mr. .\lherto Keruandez hefore iIk' nolary pulilic of (le* cKy of 
I'once, Porto Kieo, Mr. Leopolilo Tornics Garcia, .Maroli, 191."): 

“No. 1929. That lie la of a(;e; tliat he is a reslOenl of (lie city of Ponce, 
Porto Ulco; that last nlKht about lialf past 11 lie was eoinlii); down from (he 
inovinK picture, called ‘(’ine Ilabana,’ and wlieu lie reached (lie corner of 
Plaza Del Mercado, in (he city of Ponce, Porto Itlco, 1 (iiid out tliat there was a 
ineetinR In front of (lie house of Mr. .Iiillo Torres; (hat lie slopix'd to hear the 
meeting; that Mr. Santiago Igle.sias was In (lie meeting; that said Saidiiigo 
Igleslas was then addressing the crowd; that In a moment a riot arose, and de- 
ixinerit saw' the iiollce tiring tlielr arms and cluliliing (lie assemblers; (hut 
deiKinent then ran down Lcsm Street, of (lie .said cily; that wliile deisinent 
was going by the left,sidewalk of Vhes Street, lie saw a polieemiin lieatlng a 
man with a stick resembling a slave; that tlie poor victim beg tlie policeman 
to stop beating him (tlio victim), saying tliese words, ‘Don't lill me more,' 
and then the policeman shoot lilm, and the poiu' man said to said iiollcemiiii, 
‘Please don’t kill me tliat I am going out,’ and llieii (lie iiolicemaii shoot again 
a second time, killing lilni; tliat the iiollceman left tlie poor man on tlie street; 
that captain of tlie in.sular police, Mr. Nater, was told by the tsiliceman tliat 
(lie victim had a knife; that deiionent went to tlie place where tlie victim wan 
lying and, seeing he was expiring, ran away; tliat he knows the jioliceman 
ver.v well; that his name is Norliorto (iiiiles; that lie knows the tiolici'imin 
perfectly well. 

“Tliere are about lo more affidavits corropornling tlie facts sworn liy Mr. 
-Mberto Fernandez, (o show Unit tlie iiolice was (lie exilnsive jMirly wlio, In a 
violent way, ended (he mwtlng above rcterred, resulting deaths and woiiiidtsl 
persons, wlio were innocents and were in jiroper mamnu* liearing the luicltlc 
meeting given by the laborers on strike. » « • ” 

Mr. lGLEsrA.s. X resolution of tlie lower liouse asked (lie atlorney general to 
make an investigation of that particular cum*, ’i'lie district atlorney of I’oiu'e 
made the Investigation and found that tiie I’oliie (lulles was responslbh*. 

('hairmaii W.vr.sH. You may put tliat affidavit in tlie record. 

(The affidavit referreil to is priiiti'd among tlie (‘xliildts at (he end of tills 
suli.ject, marked “Kxhibit .No. ti. ") 

Chairman Walsh. Have jou a translation of tlie report of tlie conimittis? 
of the legislature? 

Mr. loLEsiAs. No; the only report was (iiat you read liefore. 

Chairinan Walsh. Oh, yes; that was tlie result of tlie investigation? 

Mr. loi.KSlAS. ’Yes; tlie n'sult of the inve.stlgatlon was to indict a |iolicemiin. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tlie ixillceninn Indicted? 

Mr. loi.ESlAS. Yes; bv the district atlorney of pome for voluiilary lioiiilcide. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that tlie highest degrw of lioniicide. voluntary Iiomi- 
clde? 

Mr. Ifli.KSiAS. I think so. , i n, , i 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie greatest punislimeiU (bat can i>e ItiUlcfeil 
for It? 

Mr. Iglesias. That is assassination In (he second degri'o. 

Chairman Walsh. Does capital punisliment exist In the island? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yps. , 

Chairman Walsh. Can snih an offemler be piinlsiied liy that. In flic Island? 

Mr. Iglesias. No; It Is third or fourth degrci- for killing a man. 

Chairman Walsh. Such as shooting him without riiallce, or something like 


Mr. lGr.E8iAS. Yes. But now I want to refer to the same question beconse 
perhaps 90 per cent of the people of Porto Ulco are asking tliat something be 
done, and the governor has promlsis! to do something. But at the same lime 
■we find the governor defending these men. 

Chairman Walsh. Defending the policemen? 
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Mr. Ibi.bsias. Tea, air; In tliia way. First, to tlie (“xecuUve board of pollee; 
tills board appoiiiled by the governor, makes tbe declaration telling that the 
jiollce is innocent, and they denote from the police fund $100 to defend this 
police, and at the same time passeil a collection of money among all the head¬ 
quarters of the police to defend that police. 

Chairman Walsh. The executive board appointed by the governor conducted 
an iuveatlgation. did they? 

Mr. lOLESiAs. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. But they Just made a tludlng that he was Imiocent? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Innocent; and paid the money In. 

Chairman Wai-.sh. That Is government funds? 

Mr. loLEBiAS. I believe so. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did they got the $100? 

Mr. loi.EsiAs. Police funds. 

Chairman Wai.sh. From the ixilice fund'? 

Mr. loLEHiAS. No; from the fund.s of the boaril. It Is the hoard of poih e Ihal 
have the charge, to qualify the polii e. 

Chairman Walsh. And the money that that board has Is taken out of Hie 
local taxation; la It? 

Mr. loijcsiAH. I can not say to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they vote $100? 

Mr. lOLESiAS. The only thing now is that the police is under hail, aial sein¬ 
ing his duty us before, lie has not been relieved. He fs seining in the same 
IKialtlon as a man that has the conlldeiiee of his superiors. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the statement in KngllshV 

Mr. loLKsiAs. No; in S|ianlsh. The comtnlsslon of police says that-he has 
no record of voting $1(K) of tills fund to defend him. Hesldm tliat. most of tlie 
collection of money has been taken from IM police headquarters, to help tliis 
pollee killer. Tliat is a statiMiietit that has been taken from tlie press. Now. 
In Ponce we find a communication of several workmen, wliere they acciisi'd 
the iMilico of coming to their lionies and tlireateiiing tlieni to go to work or 
leave the hou.se. 

Comnilssloner O’CoNNia.i.. Does Hie eompany own tlie liouses? 

Mr. lor.E.siAS. Yes, sir; and some of otir people were taken out witliout any 
process of law. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Wlio took tlieiii out. tlie tioiice? 

Mr. loi.KSiAS. Yes; tlie police. 

Chairman Walsh. This tliat yon otTer is dated Feliriiary tlie 2Illi, and is 
signed by Juan Figueroa, .luan Yezqiicz, l.iiis Colon, .Iimiilto Figueroa, (ierardo 
Vega. 

“PoscF., P. It., I'chnmru 2). f.o/.i. 

“Mr. Chairman of the Strike Commuter: 

“We are pleased to liiforni you that yesterday at 2 p. m. Policeman Itios 
came to us. Ho Is on duty at Central Fortuna and came to bring us an order 
from the boss former (.lefe de Ciiltivol Mr. Hanson. Said order relatisl to the 
laliorers who did not wtint to break tlie strike were given a 44-hour.s litiilt to 
move out of the quarters, and in case they disobey this order we would he 
expelled by the imllce frotu the said quarters without any more legal advice 
and without the need of atiy civil procedure of any kind. 

“ Thus It is we have been oliliged to go back to work for nO cents (tlie same 
price-) for to do otherwise meant sure expulsion for us from 'the above referred 
quarters. 

“The said police Rios, who bears badge No, 4.5 after transmit ting us tlie 
order which Mr. Hanson gave him, spoke to us In these terms; 

“The Company Is most t<Hi goml for you. for you are getting housing facilities, 
your medicine free. If the employers were otherwise they would charge you, 
make you pay for the rooms and lueillclne. 

“ The same day In the morning the agents of the company passed around 
a circular In which It Is said the governor and Secretary Travleso had given 
orders not to allow any one to hold public meetings In the rural zone, also 
the parading and holding of public meetings In the country or about the streets 
or highways. The same circular salil that each striker should stay at home. 
Groups of three persons ns stated In the said circular were not allowed, and 
he who did not comply with this order would be arrested by the police. 

Very sincerely, yours.” 

Mr. Iou;siAs. Now, there are telegrams that I wank to give from every part 
of the country. 
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Chairman Walsh. Giving tin* iiiiogcii iii.’iv «iiii t,. 

the striking agricultural workers? 

Mr. loLEsiAS. Tes, sir. 

Ctialrman Walsh. Are they all from (lilTer<*iit lairls, or seine from the same 
parts? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Different parts. 

Chulrman Walsh. All from (llfferent placi's? 

Mr. loi.EsiAS. Yes, sir: and some telegiams from the governor, when this 
nuin applied for hell). The mutter has hen rel'erreil to the polue, anil will 
be Investlgatetl, he said. 

(The telegrnm.s referred to are printed among the ekhihlts at the end of this 
snhject i..s “ Iglesias Kxhibit N'o. 7.") 

sir. loLKSlAS. I want to reail a telegram from ihe mayor to the governor. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is It In Kngltsh? 

Mr. IOI.E3IA.S. Yes, sir. I am Informed- 

Cliairman Walsh. Let me see it, pleu.so. (Iteaiiing:) 

.\iiEfino, Filiruatji ^1, Ull.'i. 

Hon. Goveenor ov Porto Ilu o, AVin .hinii. P. tt. 

1 am Informed eonstitutlonal rights have been suspended in .\reeibo. 1 do 
not .see W'hy this should be done in a eity where eoialltlons are the same as in 
other iieaoeful parts of the island. I In'Ileve this measure taken esiM»eiall.v here 
will throw discredit upon this iieoiile and tills local administration. I sincerely 
advise and retpiest reconsideration lo avoid weakening of pcs.iile's eotdideme 
in American prltieiiiles of government. This ndministnitlon otfers hearty co¬ 
operation to keep ordi'f. 

K. LvNttRo.N. Miiiior <>l .treeifco. 

Ylr. loucsLVs. I want to refer to a telegram that I .setd m.vself to Ihe gover¬ 
nor of Porto Rieo, and tlie rei>ly. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

Hon. Aethpr Y’aoer, 

(loiernor of Portu Itii o, Fun Inan, P. R.; 

Went barrio Areelbo to hold labor meeting, being absolutely prohiiilted rlglit 
free speech and mi*etlng by i>o1ic(*, which informed me to have stiperlor orders 
to dissolve every meeting In barrios and ptiblie roads; prohibiting also groups 
ten I'S'rsons liearlng national flags. lOarnestly request you to grant this |H'op1e 
constitutional rights ineetlng and free speech for credit sacred American 
liber I les. 

American Federalion of I.alior re(|uest you to guaranlet* my eonslltutlonal 
rights of free speech and meeting. 

SAVTivtai IniKsivs. 

()r:inni'.< r .tauriiioi !■'( di rulum of faihor. 

.San .Ii'A.N, I'chrunrn I0I.~>. 

Mr. S.VNTtAOO Ioi,ESIAS. 

.'Irccibo, P. R.: 

I liave received your telegram, and with referema* to same wish to state that 
constitutional rights of free sis'cch and tissembl.v have not bis*!! susis'iidtsl, but 
that in view of the existing cfinditlon In the Island, and in order to guaranteo 
peace and tranqulHlt.v to all the Inhabitants of Porto Itico, 1 have found It neces- 
tlury to place the rural zone under the control of the clilef of police, who Is 
directly responsible to me for Its iieaee anil order, llrban zone will be regii- 
lateil as before. Request you to kindly see my proclamation to the people of 
Porto Rico and ray letter to chief of police, which you will find In any of to¬ 
day’s morning papers, so that you may know exactly what my position Is. 

ABTHtm Yageb, Oovemor. 

*Cr. Iglesias. W'ell, I went to the chief of police and showeil this telegram, 
and he said the mtiyor would grunt a permit. He says, "I never will permit 
you to speak anywhere. I will not permit ten peasants or five iieasants, and this 
kind of demonstrations will be prohibited. Well, 1 Inquire, “ It Is Just through 
the Island,” and he said, “Yes, sir; all through the island It Is the same.” 
And I have affidavits here- 

Mr. Walsh. Are they in English? 

Mr. louEsiAS. Tes, sir; In English. I have the translations. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me see them, please. I Reading:] 

“Ailldavlt from Nlcometles Rivera, Emilio Farlza, Jose M. Roman, and Pablo 
Ramirez; To the effect that on Edirunry 22. 1916, they were held up on the 
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lond loading from Aioclbo (o San Juan, near (lie Central Oambalache, and to 
tlieir surprise (lie.v (omid lliaf fuo policemen ordered them to abandon the auto 
car, where they were going, and to hold up their hand.s ns if they had lieon 
bandits, in order that they might be searcheci. They were .searched, and nothing 
was found on them. 

".Vifidavlt of Esteban Padilla: That on February 20, 1915, the declarant, in 
company of Messrs. Santiago Iglesias, Nicomeiles Rivera, and Manuel BYancIsco 
lto,|a.s, went to a plai'e known as “ Ilomingulto ” for the purpose of holding a 
miH'ting. That on reaching the jilace the local officer of the Insular police, Mr. 
Chapel, was Infonntsl by Mr. lgle.sla.s, general organizer of the A. F. of L. that 
u iias*tlng was going to he hehl, whereupon the officer in qiu'stion objected to 
sui'h meeting, slating that he was carrying out orders from his superiors, and 
the declarant and his companions had to return to the city without obtaining 
their purpose. 

“Affidavit of Nleomedes Rivera : That on Ifebruary 20, 191.5, about 4.30 p. m., 
the deponent, in Ids capacity of organizer of the .American Federation of 
l.abor. went to liarrio “ Ibaiiinquito ” for tlie purpose of Illustrating the masses 
in tlieir duties and rlglds in eoimecllon with the agricultural strike, but he was 
not permuted te address llicm liv tlic iKilhe stationed at said Imrrio. That (lur¬ 
ing the time that he remained there the deponent noticed that some of the men 
who acted as strike breakers were not permitted by the police to stand about 
the liouse wlieic tlic.\ liad to collect tlii'ir money for the work performed and 
who laid been offered iucreaso in wage for so doing, luit which was not fulfilled 
by the employers, tlie police assisting the latter with their clubs and threats 
In keeping away the protesting lalxa'crs from the place. 

“Affidavit of Esteban Padilla: That on B'ebruary 21, 1915, while the deponent, 
in company of Nleomedes Ki\era, were going Ibrougli (lie Pares road to barrio 
Doniinquito, two policemen ordered tlie automobile stopped and proceeded to 
searcli tliem for anus. 'I'liat llic inatler was In-ougbf to tlie attention of Mr. 
Shettinl and Dlstrlet Attorney Aponte and they were promised that there would 
not he a repetition of tlic mutter. That notwithstanding tills promise they were 
again hold up the following day by two otlicr policemen and alt the oeenpants 
(d' tin' nntoniohile searched worse tlian the day piawious,” 

Mr. loi.KsiAS. We sent a commission to tlie chief of iiolice, the general chief 
of police, in order to make an agremiient how wo can hold meetings. Tliey say 
fliere never will lie jiernilts to hold such a meeting In any place, In any manner. 
Here Is a telegram regarding the arrests. 

(Ihalrman Wai.sh. Is it In English? 

.Mr. Ici.EstAS. Yes. [Reading:] 

.\kkcibo, February 16, 1015. 

.Ilstici-\, Vrer FciJrraFioii, Fan Jiiaii: 

Strikers arrested and sentenced forthwitii without defense for carrying 
working tools. Case and trial summarily, Pedro Rliern, Esteban Martinez, 
Hantista Ayala, Ifaustlno Medina, Crlstino Hernandez. Eighteen sentenees 
Iiending. .V woman lield under securities hundred dollars for disturbing peace 
and extortion, according to police. 

Nt'lieiiever iKissible let editor come liere. 

M. If. Rojas. 

Chairman Ftnke Committee. 

And those ptxiple were disoliarged afler apiienrlng in tlie district court, being 
In Jail about 28 days. M lien tiny went to the illstriet court they were dls- 
misseil, their case. Now, another case—two affidnviis more. 

Chairman AVai.8H (rending). “Affidavit of Pablo Ramirez and Josd Maria 
Roman: To the eltwt that they had been Intrusted by the strike committee to 
establish a service of vigilance in behalf of the strike at barrio Cnmpo Alegre, 
Hntlllo, due to the many abuses that the workers were subject In that section 
at the hands of the police. That the deponents were violently assaulted by two 
policemen. They begun by asking If deponent were carx'ylng arm; then they 
pnx'eed to make a senrob oii our persons and ask for our names. On giving 
the names they stated that ‘ this are the birds we wore loklng for,’ and forth¬ 
with they assaulted the deponent with their bands and club to the extent that 
the horses on whlcli deponent were riding were abandoned to seek refuge at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Rosado, where deponent remained until the following 
day for fear of a new attack. That medical attendance was required for treat¬ 
ment of the blows received as is shown by the medical certificate attached to 
this declaration. That the matter was reported to the district attorney and 
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Chief Sliettinl, who stated that they would muko an iuvovtipitlnn. which was 
never made, and the result Is unknown. 

“Affidavit of Esteban Padilla: Stales nndoi- oath that on Fehinary 111. Illl.'i 
he was called to the Insular police headciuartcrs about 8 or !» a. in., whi're h(> 
was met by Mr. Geo. R. Shantou, chief of the Insular polhe. Ihi> dlsti h l attor¬ 
ney, Mr. Jos6 E. Aponte, and Dhstricl Chief Schettlny, and other polleeinen. 
That he was told by Mr. Sbanton that ineeiinas In the i oral zone wise la-o- 
bibltetl as well ns any manifestation or jrronp of more Ilian ten ihusous eien 
under shelter; that It was also prohibited to carry Ihijjs, and when askisl to 
explain whether the national fliifr, too, was tobi that all kinds of llay's: that the 
deelnrent sui;«este<l that he be alloweil IIT hours otdy to ao tbrmiKh the country 
districts to hold meelliiKs in order to inform the peo|ile of the (loiernment 
pridiibltlon as Ions as It has not been made ]>nblic, but it was refused.'' 

Mr. I(il.ESt.\s. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think 1 wou'l want to read more atll- 
davits. I iKwhaps have nearly 100 ulllilavits. 

Chairman Walsh. And do they all, those hutidred that ion reter to, nai- 
cern Ponce—or all other places in tlie Island? 

Mr. loLESiAS. All other places In the l.sland. 

Chairman Walsh. And it covers Hie topic of Interfi rence with the stilkers, 
and the conduct of the police and such matters as .\ou liave already detailed'! 

Sir. iGiJtsns. Yes. 

Clntlrman W.xlsh. Anil it is like Ibal, the same aem-ral line? 

Jfr. loLESiAS. Yes, sir. 

Clinlrrann Walsh. We will read all id the 011010111 --; ,1011 lan Just olTcr ilieni 
in the record. 

Mr. loLESiAS. They are translated. 

Clntlrman Walsh. I see tiiey are all ahnij! Hint same general line. Ilml they 
were assaulted by tin- ladice, and as tlicy i-Iaitn, without lause, atid coniidaln- 
ing of tlie conduct of the iiolice. 

Mr. IC.1.ESIA8. Yes, sir. 

(The pai'ors referred to are jirinted ainotig the exhibits at the end of this 
subject n.s “ Igleslas Kxlilbit No. 8,") 

sir. lot ESI IS. And here are telegratns. loo. 

Chairman WAtsit. Tliese are telegratns referritig to the fact tliat at dllTerent 
places they refused to allow them to bold ineeting.s, or be u|ion the biabiiay, 
atid being stopiicd on the jiublic bigliwa.v atid searched, atul tbe.v are all that 
way, except one from .\ndre.s Orellano, which reads; 

liAiti Kt.oM.TA, P. It., I'chritdrii J7, I'.tlli. 

Sir. Santiago I.x'gi.esia.s, 

FcdcracUtn jAber, >San Jvaii, P. H.: 

Trial lii-ld to-da.v. .Judge convicts; Id dollars or Jail. Pays the fine. I am 
set free. A.sk for guaratities. t.'ldcf t'abrera iierseeutes. 

\\inics Okei 1 , 1 X 0 . 

(The telegrams above referred to are jiritited aniona the exliilnts at the end of 
this subject as “ Inglesins Exhibit No. 8 ) 

Sir. Inomsias. Hero la an aflblaiit from Sirs, Sofia Itnera. 

Chairman Walsh (rending). “Allidaxlt of Sofia Itiiera.' To the c(1e<l that 
on February 1(1, ltll6, tlie deponent, wliile standing with her four .sons at the 
level pns.s on the raiiroad line of the Central Ciitniialaclie, iviilch <tos,scs tlie 
road from Arecibo to San Juan, and where sla- is emiiloyed to attend tiie cross¬ 
ing, the deponent was an eyewitness of the aliases of the police with defenseless 
laborers. The police with their club and in an aggressive manner assaulted 
them. This caused nie to call for help, which brought some persons to the 
place. The police that heated the laliorers tlien confronted me and abuse mo 
with words, and on demanding resiM-et on they part the dejafnent was arresttsl 
and locked In Jail. That ball was fixed for my provisional release. That tlie 
trial was held, and without any witnesses but the police I wa.s given W) days 
for disturbing the peace In the person of the police. The dtgionent further 
states that the laborers assaulted by the isillee were all of them strikers. 

Sir, iNGiJtsi.As. Now conn^ more telegrams from the governor that the matter 
will be taken up and be Investigated. 
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Chalrruuii Walsh (ivuillue): 

“Municipal Govkbnment, 

“ ilaunabo, P. It, February d6, IblS. 

“ Wlieppas the uctive aiiticapitullstlc propaganda has so emphnsizwl Itself as to 
constitute 11 menace In this vicinity; 

“ Whereas section 30 of the liiunlelpal ordinance authori/.es me to take the nec¬ 
essary steps for the niunagenient of the municipality In pursuance with the 
laws, II heliig Ihe true meaning of the.se to preserve the iioace; I have tlirei'- 
fore determined the following: 

"To temporarily forbid the holding of any public meetings within the limit-, 
of Ihe town, and in order that this decision ho carried out there is Issueil a copy 
of this provision which has been handed to the chief of the police headquaitms 
01 lids town of Maunabo. 

“ V'n:. Oirri/, v I.oi'KZ. 

“ Mayor of the MunicipalUy." 


“This Is an exact <-opy of tlie original, mid 1 therefore Issue the same upon 
llie nspiesl of a leiiaiu l-iori'iieio Caliello. 

".Maunauo. February JO. I'JH). 

“Seen and approveil I Vo. Bo.) 

I" i'he seal of ilaunabo munUipalll.v and the signaliire of Mayor Vti". Ortiz y 
Lopez.” I 

Mr. Inoiksias, Here Is another. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) ; 


“ Mr. .lose Dii.I'CA. Fey. A. /•'. of h. 


“ Oi'FiCK op TiiK Mayor, 
Yabueoa, If , February ,1,1. IVLI. 


“ fiKAR Sir: In answer to your letter reque.stlng use of the pnhiie square 
(plaza principal) on Tuesday next, must say you may use Ihe same for holding 
a meeting at any hour when the Catholic and Protestant churches are not hold¬ 
ing services. 

“ Very truly, yours, 

“ .Tosk Bkrkios, .ilealde.” 


Who Is Jose Oleppa? 

Sir. Ic.i.KsiAS. He is an organizer. 

Chairman Walsh. An organizer of what? 

Mr. loi.EHi.vs. Of the Fri'C Federalion of Workmen. And here is another 
from Yabueoa. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. It Is denying Ihi' use of the public square for public 
meetings? 

Mr. loLEHiAH. Yes. Here are some telegrams. 

Chairman Wvr.sii. They are telegrams from the secretary of the governor 
acknowledging receipt—I will read them: 


Sin Juan, P. It., February 12, lOL't. 

Mr. Knriqur Vf:lkz, Cabo Itojo. If. If.: 

Telegram roceived. Indorsed labor bureau. 

JI. A. Munoz, Seerelary to (lovemor. 
San Juan, P. R., February 20, 191,I. 

To .losK Dikppa, Yabueoa: 

Imisisslhle to leave San Juan and leaving a thousand matters undone. On 
some other occasion will be pleased to appear. 

J. C. Bills, Jr. 
San Juan, 1 *. R., February 20, 1915. 

To Jose Dieppa, Yabueoa: 

Much pressing business hinders us from acceding to the urgent eitpreased In 
your telegram. 

Bili.s. 


Mr. Tolesias. That kind of telegrams we have had by the dozen, telling on 
account of pressing matters they can not leave San Juan to help the people. 
Here Is a clipping from the paper. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It In Kngllsh? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I.et me .see it. please (reading) : 

“ Influence of the speaker la called for to hold a meeting. 

“ The speaker of the hoii.se of delegates recelveil a telegram from the town 
of Guayama Informing him that the laborers wanted to bold a meeting In the 
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country district named Jobos, and that they were not allowed by llie polio,, to 
do so. The laborers are requesting Mr. do Ulego. sitonkor of' the house to 
Interpose bis influence to be permitted the holding of that meeting 
-Among the orators that were to take part in the iiuHMiug tliere were ih,. 
law.vers Messrs. Martinez Havila ami Certoiii deli, tiotli of them ex lielegales p, 
the house of delegates.” 

Mr. lokESiAS. Atid on the same line you will liud in every town iiiid eitx 
Ohairman Walsh. The same request'; 

Mr. Ini.KsiAS. Yes, sir; and denitsl. 

Chairman Walsh. Here Is one from Kloreneio Caliello: 


"MAt'N.tlio, i*. it. rrhntinu ,;0, Hil't. 

SANTtAnO Ini.KSIAS, 

Justieia, San Juan, J‘. R.: 

Workingmen on strlk,' had the purpose to go in a parinle to the near town 
of yahiKoa, and the chief of poll,.e tmtilied us tlial la‘ liad rcci.ived an la-der 
from the general headquarter.s, and that in laiisuauee of It h,> htnl to previ'iii 
all kind of acts or parades outside of the urban Z(me. We heliev,- this to he 
abusive. Please risiue.st Julio .\.\har to protect before the Imuse of delegates, 

FLoiucNtio ('AaKt.1,0, ricsidtiil. 


ITn>ii'slallull ) 

Mai 1*. !{., h'l’hiuai}/ HU't 

lion. Govebnok or 1‘okto Utco, Naa Juan. 1'. /,’. 

Sik: Since the beginning ,d' the agricultural workers’ ..-Irilie Hie altituile of 
the fK.*oi>le is ami liate been a |>,.a,clul on,‘. ami no one iiersons have bc,‘n ar 
restial during these leu dajs Hie strike liave lasted. 

The arriving here ol the chief ol police nanicil Azua who is everywhcr,. pro¬ 
voking the iieople have cau.se a general consternatlou. He has made the slate- 
ment that he shall snatch the .American Hag from the bands of Hial lu'iiring 
it, ami that he would cause i.\er,\body to go back lo work by mean of Ids i.lub. 
Ill a word, the attitude of this new chief of iioii,*,* is intolerable to this iietice- 
ful peojile, and we I'cspis-Hully r,.,im‘st yon to kiiaily oi'der lids clili'f to bo re¬ 
moved from here .so tis lo |ircvcnl lamentable ciaiseiiuenccs, and so Hmt wo 
ma.\ lie able to keep iieace here. 

The signers of tliis telegram are all merchants ami no strikers, and we see 
lair interests tlireaiened b.\ the altitude of Hie |iolh.e, Hioiigh u)i lo tids dale 
order have not been altereil. 

Juan Itivera. ('arnielo Gtircia, Juan Gan ia Orliz, Hvarlslo Fer¬ 
nandez, Octavio Garcia (fiirmaceiiHco), Jose G. Siini.hez, 
Juan Lafueiile, Salvador Is'gea, Juan I’. Helgiido, Feilerico 
I.ism, Serahn lielgailo, Casiiiiiro Kslebe, Floreiiclo Cals'llo, 
President Strike Committet'. 

Mr. Iqlesia.s. We now prcM'iit Ihcni from several other towns. 

Chairman Walsh, 'relegrams from seviral other towns lo Hie delegates at 
San Juan? 

Mr. Iglksias. IW the <.enlral olllccrs of the .Ainorh-an Federation of Labor. 

. Chairman Walsh (reading) ; 

IlfiiAi.vo, I'fln uiiru 17. J'.lt.'i. 

Sa.vtiago Iglerias, 

Jvtticia, Ran Juan: 

Policemen serving at the district of Central Horlmiueii have cluhhwl workers 
on strike. We earnestly call for investigation. Prsqile is indignant for such in¬ 
justice. Minor children are being emiilojisl (o violate our slgnisl coniriict. 

Abtubo Figueroa, Vorretpmdimt. 

(The telegrams referreii to are printed among the exhibits at the end of this 
sub.1ect as " Igleslas Kxlilhit No. 9.”) 

Mr. loLEsiAS. Now. as to tlie prm-eeiHngs of the employers In ri-gard lo us. 
This Is an original circular that the sugar growers' assiK.iatlon has passed all 
over the sugar iimnufactories. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is it in English? 

Mr. loLEsiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Ia*! me have It, plea.se. (Ueadlng:) 
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COPY OF A l.irn'KI! IKO.M THK SIdAl! OltOWEKS' ASSOCIATION. 


SrcAE rJnowEBs’ Association of P. R., 

Hail Juan, P. R., llarch 18, 1813. 


To the memhers of the s. (!. Association, Han Juan, P. K. 

Peab Sirs and Fbiemi ; The Federacion Heglonnl of Porto Rico, a workiiiR- 
nicn's society duly orjiaidzfsl witli reKiilatloiis approved of, and of which I fur- 
idsli you Willi a copy, wislies to push its works of orKanizatlon and establish 
coiuiiilttees In all the towns of the Island, and in such a capacity will have a 
tendency towaril educating the working classes to habits thrift, quiet, and 
morality, and disisiurage them from (lie cnsloms of ri-sortlng to strikes, which 
are upheld by the Free Federation, and I deem tliis a quite fitting course to 
adopt, and we should assist in the work of extending Its intluence and effects; 
and I have been advised by llie heads of the said Federacion Regional that a 
small contrilnition of .$1,") jicr sugar cane grower, even for once, would be a 
great help to them In the rcorganizatiim of tlicir work, In the establishment 
of wlih'h the.v liave taken so mucli Inicrcst. I have accordingly thought propi'r 
to look with favor upon tlie plan of tlie Regional and forward’same to you; 
and, after examining tlie said iilan and are in full accord with It, then If yon 
approve of it just send your clieck to the organization for tlie fifteen dollars 
asked. 

Tlie Federacion Regional ami the I.iga Olircra are two separate organiza¬ 
tions hut whlcli are working along the same lines in tlii* proccisllngs, but both 
are contrary oiienl.i on all lines to tlie methods will, li Ilie Free Fisleraclon is 
adopting. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain. 

Very frictidl.i. jours. 


R. Ahoy llENtTEZ, President. 
Noie.—' rite name also licttrs the imprint of the signer. 


Sir. riianncry, who examined jour docuiiionts, says llial all that jou have 
left <'ontain tlie general matter’' 

Sir. lot.KsiAs. Rut tills is a new iioint. 

('Iiaii nian SVai.sii. All rigid ; pass it o\cr. 

Mr. lot.EstAs. It Is to demonstrate- 

(iliainiiali Wafsii. 'I'he etii|iloy<>rs’ association was re(|iicstiiig tiie immihers of 
their associatioti to suhscritie to anotlii>r alleged association of workers? 

Sir, loi.Esi \s. SVitli tlie aim in slglit to lii cak- 

(’hiilrnmii SVaisii. Tiiey were oii|ioscd to tlic feileration? 

Mr. loi.KsiAs. Yes, sir. Now, tile letter that Is iiietitloiied in that letter-- 

t'linlrmiin WAi.stt. Let me look at it if it is in English. Is tlmt the otiicr 
organization that the.v approve of? 

Sir. Ic.i.EstJs. S'i's, sir; honorary members. 

Chiilrinan SVaisii (reading): 


“ Ifonoraril Mcnihers: .irtliiir 3'iiiier, J. ('. Hitts, Jr.; Jose de Dieiio; Manuel P. 

Rnssii; Iteniln /.atnondo; Raiiioii \'ald<s Cohian; Ramon Xetiron Ptores. 

“Sit: Ill pursnanei' with a resolution passed by the executive comnilttee of 
the ‘ I.iga Olirera de Puerto Rico.’ an Institution which for the last three years 
has orgaiilzisl and mainlained a program, an ideal and a force for a more 
Iierfeet understanding between capital ami hilior. Tlie I.iga 1ms deemed proper 
to select llftemi commercial concerns of tlie highest reinitatlon and good posi¬ 
tion In the barrio of I’uerta de Tlerra and among this miniber yours Is Ineludejl 
in oriler tliat you glie your most sisintaneous wish and trusting In the good 
accruing from them all, tliese will not hesitate to coojierate with their mite 
to belli defray tlie iiriiitliig of a large niHiiifest w liicli will be Issued on or about 
the fifteenth of tills month, and a few copies we shall forward you for what¬ 
ever use you may cliooso to make of them. 

“ Thanking yon In advance for tlie ndlierence you may deem proiior In favor 
of this iietltlon of ours, jvhlch will be highly iippreclnted by all the members of 
this body, we remain, 

“ Very resiieclfully, yours. 


“.loAqriN DEL Llano, .Tr., 

“ The Chairman.” 


Mr. Iolksias. Also, I don’t charge that any of these honorary men have the 
Intention to give their sanction to those men to write letters and ask for money, 
nevertheless It appears that It was a strikebreakers’ assoclatloa 
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Clialrmnn Wai.sh. You oliiim it Is n siilkoluvnkers’ iissocintlnii mul >,mr 
complaint Is, whether files*' men nuthorlzod ii or not, Hioy were circiikiliii;; n 
letter under the name of the Government, or Hr. Bills? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Y'es, sir. The men were workln.i;men, or nt lensi lie lielleies 
they are ilefendlng, or have some kind of comilinllon helweeii workmen :iml the 
employers through the Bureau of Labor. The Bureau of Lalior, m eording wiili 
the law that crentotl that bureau, and which the fisleratlon workei] .so luird to 
have the law pa.sseil. makes It the duty to go on places on sirike and iiiiesiigale 
matters of the strike, and their work along the line of hriugliig Ihe two parlies 
together to discuss the matter with a view of conciliation and agret'incid. In 
Fajardo we had about 23 hours' di.sciisslon with one id' the biggest con,crus, 
sugar concern, discussing matters in tlie line of an agreement, tine of the rep¬ 
resentatives of the Bureau of I.abor was present at that time, and after '2!$ 
hours of discussion we got together on an agreement mi the line of raisin'; tiie 
wages, according to the price of sugar. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Is it In Knglish? 

Mr. Im.KSiAS. I have only one of llie jiapers. 

Chalriuan AVaisii. Is It in Kngli.sh? 

Mr. Igi-esias. Yes. 

Chairman W.ii.sit. Let me see if we <an gi I al it. (Iteading:j "The sugar 
situation and the recent strike.” 

Thi.s states it properly, docs II, this new^)ia|icr ,•!lp|,ing? 

Mr. Ir,r,E.siAS. From Ihe growers' side. 

('bairman Wai.sij. TIds is from th,' eni|ilo\ers' si.ie? 

Mr. Inr.ESTAS. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Wai.sh (reading): "The following arli,lc .ipiicarcd In llie l.miisi- 
aiia IManter of Felirnary 27, l!i|.'>: 

“At a me<‘ling of tlie Sugar Producers' Associaliim, lield in San .Inan last 
week, represeninthes from most of tlie large sugar Interests all over Ihe island 
discussed means of handling llie situation ami rnially asked for a conference 
with Governor Yager and nspiesled Ihe eniisiiiig of at ie.isl L’od more insular 
liolice. The sugar men asserted that fully tins inimher were reiiuired to 
lU'ovide adeiiuate protection for sugar iiroperly and to preveid strikers and 
iigltators from coercing contented laliorers into strikes and possilde violence. 

".\t this conference Governor Yager was told that In various seciions cane 
tires had followed meetings of strikers al vvhicli tlireals were made by strikers 
against the iiroix*rt.v of cjine men. It was decided, hovvi'Vtr, tliaf no niori' 
polii’e would be emiiloycd except as a last mcasuri'. efforts to reach some 
definite plan which all of the sugar men shonlil follow out in dealing with 
their labor were considci'cd inadvisable liecnust* of the tllfferent conditions 
which exist in the different st'ctlons. 

“Most of those who attended the nieelliigs were inclined to ojipose a basis 
*if setth'inenl which tlie Fajtirthi Sugttr Co laid rt'aidied with its laborers, which 
provided for a sliding scale of wages to be limsi'd on the price of sugar. .Since 
lids agret'tnent was enteis'd into it was found unsatisfactory li.v the labm'crs 
and after a trial of but two days II was droiipcd, in so far as the field laborers 
were concerned. In llie f.-utory it Is still In force. This agrt'ement provided 
for n wage of 60 cents imr day for Held labor when sugar was sellliig al .$.3 
per hundred pounds; 6.7 cents wln'ii sugar was selling for .$3 to Iii3..,0; 70 cents 
when sugar was .selling for $.3.no to .^-l.tM); 7-7 cents with sugar sidling for .$4 
to $4.50; 85 cents with sugar selling for $1..70 to .$7, and .$1 per day when 
sugar sold at .$5 and above. 

“In the factory a isoniewhat similar si-ale was vvorki'd out and is now In 
force. *The factory labor is getting at iirescnt from 70 cents to $1..W a day. 
It Is said, and the agreement enter<‘d into provides that vvitli sugar s<dling at 
$3.00 to $3.2,5 per hundred ivninds the employi'cs shall receive an increase In 
wages of 5 jter cent; with sugar selliiig nt .$.3.2.5 to $3..50 the Increase is tn Iw 
10 per cent; $3.50 to $4, 15 ls>r emit; $1 to .$4.50, 20 per cent; .$4..50 to $.5, 25 
per cent, and at $5 and above, .30 p*'r cent. 

“Previous to Ihe strike Fnjarilo had I.. paying on tlie basis of approxi¬ 

mately 25 cents a ton for cane cutting. On this basis the cutters were making 
from 40 cents a day up to 80 cents and $1. The sliding scale dldii’t please the 
laborers and Instead they asked for a Hate rate of 77 cents a day. On one 
plantation where this flat rate was trivxl out It was found that In one day 
sixteen cane cutters cut but eighteen tons of cane. After this cxperlmi'ut had 
been made and found unsatisfactory the laborers Hnally agroeil to work on their 
former basis, with a few Ini’reast'S on different tineas, and reports to-day are 
that everyone Is shtisHcd at least for the time being. 
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“At OeiitrHl Sail Vlcput**, iii-ur Maimti. Hubert Hermunos, the owners, ad- 
vmiceU tlieir men to a flat rate of 75 tents a day and besides are giving them 
one meal a day. Thi.s arrangement seems to have completely sutlstied tlie 
former strikers. 

"Around Areciho, the only town In the Island which has a Socialist adminis¬ 
tration, conditions sih'iu to be tlie worst, and both Central Los Canos aial 
Cainbalacbe Central are still closed down.” 

Mr. loi-Estts. Well, now, the agremnent was signed by the employers and 
employees of Fajardo, and tlie representatives of the Ilureau of Labor and 
myself, and thri'e days afterwards (licy broke it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have jiai tliat agreement lliere? 

Mr. Ifii.Lsivs. Ves, sir. 

Clmlrinan Walsh. Here- 

Mr. loLKSiAH. It is signed b.v nboid 500 iicople and sworn to. 

(ilinirman Wap.sh. The allidavit sa.v^—here is a telegram from Mr. Bills, 
vvlilcli I Mill reail. 

SvN .JrvN, 1’. It,, t'chnmry t!K UtlS. 

Mr. Hoiii.suo Santos. I'uiunlo, V. I!.: 

Mr. Bird, manager id' llie l■'lliardo Sugar Co. In-, olliciall.v informed tlie 
(loverniiieiit that vvorkingiiien are not fulHIling tlieir pari of the contract which 
makes it. Ihererore. void. 1 Irii’-I all dilr'ereiu es Mill work out regardless of 
strike. 

Bills. 

Coimiiissioiier Wkiastock. Who is Bills? 

Chairman W'al.sh. He is Ihe commissioner of labor for Borto Ilieo; In* is 
here. 

Mr. I(iLE.siAs. And iiion* lhan 500 signed it and swore to It. 

Chairman Walsh (readiiigi. ".Mlidavit duly sworn to which we the under¬ 
signed agricultural workers in the colonies (colonlas) In the corporation 
‘Fajardo Sugar Crowers AssiHiation ’ beg to submit and do hereby set forth: 

“ FIr.st. That we have iiceepted In all its parts the contract entered into on 
February 8 with the .said coriioration. which we have obtained honestly and 
peacefully through ntir repre.seiitative. Mr. Sant. Iglesias. and <air strike cian- 
niittee—Messrs. Bonifacio Hiaz, Nii'ohis Ilexiieh. and Sotero Bonce—at a 
meeting held In the room of Ihe Ajiiiitamienlo (town hall) of this locality, and 
which contract, signed b.v Mr. .forge Bird Arias as legal reiiresentative of the 
said association, aiilhorlzed tis to receive the stipiibiled and agreed ufKin on the 
basis of a wage scale like that of the New York market. 

‘‘Second. We have fiillllled our jiart of Ihe contract above referred to and 
also that part iverlalnliig to our work. 

‘‘Third. We den.v the statemeiils made b.v Mr. Bird to the riovernment that 
vve admitted or accepted other forms of work than that agreed to on the 
contract. 

‘‘F'oiirth. We understand, according to a tclearam from Mr. Bird, that said 
contract ha.s bei'ii aimulleil b.v Messrs. Bird and Honor<\ vvilliout Ihe attendance 
of Mr. Iglesins. 

“Fifth. We understand that -Mr. Honori'*, along with Mr. Bird and Mr. 
McLane, vv*ent to .several colonies and asked two or thn*e ignorant workers if 
the would like other kinds of work-, as that of "working b.v the Job.” and which 
act vve believe to ht* Illegal was not Ihe will of more than 1.000 men out on 
a peaceful strike cbilming more wages and protesling against the exceedingly 
low salary of 50 cents ja'r day, considering Ihe actual price of sugar. 

“We understand that this contract has b<s>n vlolateit by Mr. Bird for,prices 
not agreeil to or liitrialuctlon of reforms In the work and for which act vve 
earne-stly pray for Justice, protection, and gtinrantee. 

“ Fajardo, February 10, 1915.” 

Your claim Is that it was the boss that broke the contract and not your 
people, that they were willing to work? 

Mr. I 0 LE.SLVS. Yes, sir. Now. you will find here a stand taken by the bureau 
of labor in Borto Ilieo. Wo claim that after this agreement was reaeheil the 
Government i-ecelveil a delegation from the Sugar Growers’ Association, and 
they requestetl more protection for the sugar cane and sugar mills, and they 
disclaimed that it was ti very good agreement that was made by Fajardo. That 
It was no goiHl for them. 

(lhairman Walsh. The growers’ association went to the governor and askeil 
for more protection, and said that this agreement made by Fajardo was not a 
good one? 
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ill*. iGLESiAfi. Xo, sir; ami they seiil it wns heonuse of the workiiijiiiu'n iliat 
<nan’t want to work under sueh »ii «;!rmneiit, \\ln*ii It wus lK‘lore the pnl»ltr 
(Miarimnn Walsh. In publle (he.\ Haul the workmen broke the a;;nH ineni niul 
wlieii they went to the ttovernor they said it was no j:ood lor llie boss? 

Mr. loixsiAS. Yes, sir; and at the same time the Imreau (»f lalM.r smit no moro 
men around. 

Chainnun Walsh. Thou the bureau of lal.or quit sendin:^ men out to try to 
iiKMliate or do away willi the strike? 

Mr. Iglksias. Yes, sir. We ha\e one in .lun<«>s niul Uuinariio. 

Chairman Wai.sh. \ repr(‘.seiiiali\e of the labor dei)ai ttmaii ? 

Mr. Iglksias. Yes, sir; hut they <all(?d them awa,\. 

('hairnmn Walsh. The claim .\ou make is that wlien the ;:ro\\m-s wi-nt tt> Hie 
piveriu»r and .said it was uu ijoud for them, lliut tlu* labor d(‘|mrtinent <-alleil 
in llu‘lr representatives? 

Mr. IfiLKSiAs. Yes, .sir. llt'ro N a i»aper in Porto Uieo that claim'' an inter- 
> lew* Imd taken place- 

t‘lmirman Walsh. This is when' Mr. I’.llls N inter\h‘wtMl l*y the (Milter or (he 
n'porter of a paper. IReadintr:! 

*• Karrou. Are ,^ou awan' that new ^lr^k^‘'' Iimno biokeii <mt in the ishuul? 

“ TU'BKAP. Yes, sir; tlirouirh dail.\ information is-'iieil lo the bemhinarlers of 
(lie insular police. 

“ Kiutor. \^'e^e you or any other cMiiplo.Net' of umr ollice at (In' ]mh!ic nu'etln;; 
In the evoniiis hold of I'Vbruary 22 on Pla/a Ihildoriolv V 
“ lit'iiKATL Mr. Hills (the chief) and lnsp(*ejor KM-alet. 

“ Kditoil So. then tliey heard the spe('e!i of Mr. Ich'sia'.? 

“ HrRKAt'. Yes, sir: to tlio very last won! he said. 

“ Kditoh. Has there bc'en any difl’ereiuM' of opinion betwei'n yon and Air. 
Ijrleeias lliat justify the attacks made by th(‘ latter ajxainst tin* emplo\»M‘'^ 
the bureau of labor and more particularly iMessrs. Hills and HonoreV 

“Hl’ifKAr. Tlie lead(*rs of (lu* Fimm* Federation. ('•'nomillN the resident-' of San 
.Tuan, after the tirst six luontbs ha\(' mwi'r h(M*n in accord with onr fnoL'ram as 
followed by this biinaiu and Its methods of enforclmr tin* laws, from wliat \\c 
l.ave l)een able to understand. Tlu'v liavi* alwa.vs lliou;:ht ilnil onr atiilndc 
should be decldi^dly partial to tiu' laborers; Ihey s(‘em to fort:et that tin* mis* 
sion we are imiiosed by law is that of <M)nciIialin;; and hafmoiii/.inL' the lntcn‘sis 
of the employer and employet', and llu'y nMpiire vi'ry eiuM'jzdically onr a< tivltics 
to he directed in such a way ns to siitisfy llu* int( n*sts (lH‘lr orjouii/.afIon. 
As is logical wo can not possibly jUMonunodate th<*m, and cons(M|U(‘njk\ \\c arc 
not on the Ix'.st of terms witli (Iumh. 

“ Karroit. Have the b‘ad(*rs of (In* Fcd(*racion LIImm* and tlie simav-caiu* 
kTowors ever helped you out to brink about a ]M*aceful solid Ion In (lie striki*s? 

“Hthkait. In the .strikes that liave Imm’U in Ul(» (Srande, .Tnneos, and Caamis 
they kave us proof (.»f th<*lr willinkiiess to help, and atlendei* all tfic ineetiiikH 
and n'clitied all tJieir former attitude. 

“The employers have proved Ibeinselvcs to he deiply po-'m-sed with (In* 
confidence and esteem for this bureau, and on this ncconnl wc l«‘cl .siincrdv 
grateful to them. 

“ Kdttob. And do they cooperate as rmicli now as tliey uwi to? 

“ Hi’REAr. The huiders of (lie FiMleraclon Lllin* ha\e cliaiik^Ml tlu'lr Ilia* ol 
conduct (profrrani) and now censure onl.v our n<*utral posituni. and tlu*.v jir<»t»a* 
pate this censure in tludr public and private inoidinps.” 

Mr. loLKsivs. This refers to the position that we t<M»k ahoul Ihc department t»f 

labor. It was a n'solutlon i>as.H(Ml - 

Chairman Walsh (reading): 

JOINT BESOLtmON OF THE COMMITTEB <>X JtESOLUTIONH IN OENKttVI- 

The undersigned, committee on resolutions in general. In tlu‘ part relating 
to the report of the presldmit, concerning the nuUhod of pr(SM»dun» of llu* hnn'iiu 
of labor during the last agricultural laborers’ strike, Iw’g to make the following 
statement: , . , 

First. We have studied the recommendations made to us as to the vlohitmns 
of the contracts and agreements made b.v mutual consent l>etwtM‘n lalnirers and 
employers during the last agricultural lalw^rers’ strike, and in which the repre¬ 
sentatives of the bureau of labor were present. 

Second. That In some of these agreements In which the said bureau has 
Intervened Its representatives have signed their names In order to guarantee 
all the more the rights of the country w’orkingraen. 
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TlilrO. Thnt tills chief of this bureau has ijermltted the violations of the 
above-referred contracts and aRreenients of which the employers made little 
after they had signed them, while the principal representatives of the bureau 
have advised the workmen to accept the conditions to which they were sub- 
inltttsl and begging them to settle their differences without .striking, and without 
requiring the employers to carry out their part of the clauses signed by them¬ 
selves, causing thereby great losses to the laborers, and practically denying 
them their help or authority to have the terms of the contracts carried out. 

Fourth. This <'onduct of privilege observed by the said offloeholders was 
practically grunttsi In heliulf of the sugar <-orporatlon.s, and depriving his ofllce 
of the friendly feeling and assistance of the strikers and workers, and it fur¬ 
nished the menus of nfBrmiug soleinidy our opinion in favor of having true labor 
rej)re.sentallves at the head of that burt'.an, so they may carry out beneflclal 
work In behalf of the is'ople and the laboring claisses of Forto Rico, using the 
limited means at Its command as provided under the law, and we further 
declare: 

That the official representative of the said bureau of labor, considering Ids 
attitude In this strike, does not des<'rve our conlKU nce on account of his ideas 
and metlnal of procedtire, for his knowledge is of a different sort from that 
which Is necsied to jn’otect and wat< h over the conditions of labor on our 
Island, atal his evident misunilerslanding of the cause which the American 
Federatbai of Labor defends, and we deilare that: 

The American Federation of I.abor accepts ns a general principle the con¬ 
stitution of (he bureau of labor until such time as the Legislature or the Congress 
of the United .States does not make provision for the control of the aspirations 
of the proletariat of (he Island, of a true department of agriculture and labor, 
with the powers, duties, prestiges, and resources as the other departments of 
our Insular gowumment, and that the American Federation of Labor In Porto 
Rico does not look kindly upon tbe bureau of labor while it is being represented 
by men wltbout Ideals, who are ignorant of the service reejuired In a bureau 
of labor and opposed to the organization of labor and who are utterly unusc<l 
to labor disputes. 

We recommend, moreover, that the executive council of the American Federa¬ 
tion of I.abor In the United Iktates persist in its demands for reforms in the 
bureau of labor and thnt all the documents and affalavlts presented by the 
workers ns evident prwfs of the violations of contract and agrwments with 
the emt)loyera ami of the method of proi-edure of (he head of (his bureau. 

This evidence will be sufficient (o prove (he .lustlce of our demands and 
reasons for our protest In asking for an ofliie or department of labor that shall 
be managed and nqiresented by true men of experience with the siilTi'rings and 
conditions of (ho social and (souomical side of tlie workers of Porto Rico. 

For the above-stated reasons we hope to recehe (he unanimous sanction and 
apiu'oval of this convention. 

Yours, fraternally. 


.Tosk PFitiiKi! V Febbub, CJiaimuin, 
Jo.sK IXEPPA, (Secretary. 


Mr. Ifii.Esi.A.s. It was pas.sed by the last convention of the federation. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. Of the federation in INaMo Rico? 

Mr. loEESiAS. Yes, sir; on the 18th of March. 

Chairman Walsh (readlngl. “Clipping from Yoz de la Patria, Mayaguez, 
P. R., Saturday, January 24, Iffl.T: 

“This morning It was our greatest pleasure to hail our goorl friend and 
companion, Mr. Oarmelo Honorp, a recently graduated lawyer, and who came 
Into town .lust to-day. 

“Carmelo Honors Is a workman, his trade being that of a earpenter. This 
friend of ours owes it to bis energies for having obtained such Instruction In 
the Intellectual profession chosen by him', and he Is besides assistant chief of 
the bureau of labor, and to this he has adderl the title of attorney at law. 

Upon having ohtalned the right to practice law In the courts he naturally 
desired to make a start In his home city where he was born. He now comes to 
defend a certain Andres Camacho, from Cabo Rojo, accused of the crime of 
seduction. W'e again wish Friend Honors well and hope he will obtain a com¬ 
plete success In his profession.” 


THE P.TTlEAtT OP LABOR. 


“ The representative of the Fajardo Sugar Co., using the government as on 
instruinent, end tbe latter, tbe bureau of labor, made little of the desires of 
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the workmen and their promise, from what may he swii la the allhl.-nlis that aro 
sworn to by the hundreds of country workers and which ttive details of this 
Ignoble deed. 

“In a telegram signed by Mr. Bills you shall see therein that after saying 
that Mr. Bird bad broken the contract, he advised the workmen to smooill off 
all the dllBcnltles, not ineluiling the strlki'—a-.ide froni any consideration of 
a strike. Was Mr. Bllhs allowed to adtise the workers to adjust their dltll- 

cnlties and advocate the strike? What would the einidoyers say aial what 

right would they have if Biils, instead of staling in his telegram to eomo to 
an understanding with respect to breaking a contiint on the lairt of the 
employers without going on a strike, wouhl advi.se to strike? Would Mr. 
Bills be allowed to do so then? Wliat must we, the lahorers, tldnk of a laltor 

bureau chief who after a contract Is broltcni by I lie emiiloyers advises tlie em- 

pldyee-s to settle Ihclr dispute williout getting uii a strike? ’ 

Chairman W.u..sn. Now, I tiiiiik that sullieiently sliows llie atliinde of llie 
labor bnreau toward you and tlie atlltude of jou toward tlie lalior luireau. 

Mr. Itir.E8iA.s. Here Is something [indicating]. 

Chairman W.vi,sn. All riglit, I wilt let you pass on tliat, because lliose are 
new points. Take all the time you want if you liave any new points. 

Mr. IdLESiAs. That book | indicating I refers to a report. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. I see It is a ri'port of llie Bureau of Lalior to tlie Icgl.s- 
hitiire of f’orto Bico, department of lalior, charities, and correction. 

Mr. lot.ESHs. We have ri'garded Hint leport as a report against woiKiiig- 
nien rather than in favor of them. 

Cliairman Wai.,sii. Do you want to read wlial is (pioled here? 

Mr. lai.KSlAs. Rome things <|uoted in tliere are the keynote of that report, and 
sliows that Its purpose was to Induce tlie worKingmen to believe Unit tlie law 
intended to be enacted by the legislature was a very tine law for the work¬ 
ingmen, and that was a law jiroposed to iiave a plisi- of land near Ran .Titan 
to lie divided among certain workmen, but the workingman Is by tlie same 
reiiort to pay about $4.12 a suuarc meter, wtien in Ran .Imin we lind land 
niucll better at .W cents or T.’i cents a wpiare meter; ami tlie reiairt was 
intendetl to convince the workingnum that it was a M’ry line .sclieme, and the 
scheme was that commercial business In Ran .Tuan wanted llie legi.slature lo 
pass a law to give $190,000, or to aulliorizo tlie municipality of Ran .Iiian to 
pay .$196,000 for certain lot of land that was in tlie commercial .section of tiio 
island near the harbor. Tlie value of land In Santurct' sometime ago was 
9 and 10 cents a square meter then, and to-day perliaps is 20 cents a stiuaro 
meter of a certain good land. That means that wlani tiie municiiiallty was 
able to buy a piece of land for $!0,tXKi intended to la* for llie protection of the 
houses of the workmen, the niuiiiciiialily refu.sisl lo buy this piece of land, 
and on the other hand, for the purpose of iiassing a law lo buy tbat iilecc 
of land, perhaps a liflh of the oilier in (luantlty. they want to pay $l!Mt.lK)(t. 

I went to the legislature and talked with some of the friends of labor \ve 
had there, and put It in such a way tbat w'e succeeiUsl in kilting that bill. 
I want to bo clear In this, that llie man wbo represented the labor bnreau 
was not intentionally dishonest or rather had no knowledge of this particular 
thing. He w'as very new In Borto Illco when lie wrote tiiat book, and I hate 
colled his attention to that. 

Now, If you sec that report you will sec some inlsstalenient made there, 
where there Is great Inju.stlce. . , . i 

Chairman IVaesh. I.et me understand your complaint; your complaint is 
that a law was proixised to appropriate $19l),(XX) lo purclmse a certain plis-e 
of land and sell parts of It to the workers? 

Mr. IGLESIAS. To give the authority of the municipality. . , 

Chairman Wat.su. Tou did not dt'cin that gimd legislation; you did not think 
that was wise legislation and oppostsl it? 

Mr. loLEsiAS. Yes. . 

Chairman Wai.sh. .\nd the legislature refuscil to enact the law? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.su. You defeatcsl the law? 

Mr. I 01 .E 8 IAH. Yes. . , j, j 

Chaiiunan Walsh. And you claim that Mr. Bills, whom you have referred 
to, was quite a new arrival In the island, and made this report, winch wjm a 
report of the bureau of labor; and he advocated tlie same law’ that J'ou had 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-64 
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opposed und lie umde oertiiiu slatemeiils. wlilcli you have mai'kod uj there 
whieh you believe Improper stutemeuts to appear lu u report o£ that kind? 

Mr. loi.KsiAB. But now that ssame report has been reproduced by the bmVuu 
of labor, and It has been re<-elved again in a report on the housing conditions 

Chairmau Wai.su. You protested against this labor report, and he made li 
report to the department of labor, charities, and correction, regarding th.' 
housing conditions, and used the same material .substantially as In this report • 

Mr. loiJisns. He reiaoili-d the sura<‘ thing. 

fllialrmnu Wai.sh. tVliich you had protested against? 

Mr. loiJCBiAs. Yea. I want to hand you these three copies of the reports (ji 
the labor bureau In San Juan. 

(The reports referred to, entitled, “Aiiiiuid Report of the Bureau of I.nhor 
to the lA>glKlutlve Assr'mhly of Porto Itleo,” published In San .luaii. P. i;, 
were submlth'd in printed form.) 

Tlie following report Is just backing up what we have said in regard to the 
conditions of labor. 

Ohairman Walsh. Y'ou offer those three reports of the department of 
labor to prove wlmt you say iii reganl to the condition of labor Is corre<>t? 

Sir. Ini.KslAS. Absolutely eorr«!et. The second report substantially had the 
same matter, but that first showed the begimdng of tlie division among the 
bureau of labor. This was in their report, and aim to better labor, to protei t 
the welfare of the laboring classes, and prote<'t them from exploitation h\ 
their employers or other nss(Kiatlons of capital such as their landlords, uail 
jiroinote the relations !)etween latM)rers and employers. The bureau will nol 
interfere, however, in favor of any efl'ort, either of laborers or of tlu>se who 
eluiin to tie working for the lieiietit of laborers, unless such efforts are in¬ 
tended primarily to Injure the employees. 

(Ihalrmun Wai.sh. I will read tlie tjpleal cases marked here. You say the 
reports are the same? 

Mr. lOLEsiAS. Yes. , 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “In cert.'dn respects we believe the Inland 
laliorer esi>eclnll.v has been much misrepresented. He Is not a lazy niua. 
Thousands of the wage earners of the Lsland, especially Inland, are enemw 
or the offspring of aiiemle parents, and arc not pliysicntty as efficient as llio 
I'orrespondliig type of unskillml laliorers in the States. 

‘•AI.SO all of them are iinderfeil. When put at heavy manual labor, the 
middle of the afternoon linds them exbausted. It Is true also that the greai 
mass of the laborers are unskilled, but they are slowly awakening to thi' 
realization of tlielr present coudltioiis. In all parts of the island one will 
find serious, Imrd-working men who are deeply discontented with their sur¬ 
roundings. It is not a mere passing discontent; neither Is it of the siKlidlst 
type. It Is rather a feeling of in.lustiet' of years of struggle against the Im¬ 
possible, and ns the masses of the people are becoming better educated this 
feeling Is settling into ti solid determination to imi>rove labor conditmis. They 
are coming to realize ttmt they must do more efflelont work.” 

Then you present pictures of the coffee children; how young arc children 
put nt coffee picking? 

Mr. loLESiAS. When they are 6 and 7 years old. 

Chairman W.\i,sh. Ho the whole families work—tlie women, too? 

Mr. iQLKsiAs. Yes; tlie whole family. 

Chairman Walsh. You have this marked (remllng). “(joffee cultivation has 
two seasons. Tlie busy or picking season lasts only about three montlis, from 
the middle of ^ptember to the middle of December, and during this season the 
number of workers is tripled. Then men, women, and ciilldren are all engageil 
In coffee picking. The work Is by piece, the pickers n^celvlng from ten to four¬ 
teen ceJits per oimud, according to the section and thecondltlon of the crop. The 
amount that a person can pick varies greatly with the thickness of the coffee. A 
fair average for a man is from two to three alnuutea per day, women and children 
picking about as much as mem It Is Impossible to gather actual statistics 
as to the number of women and children employed, because on the pay roll of 
the plantations only the man’s name is stated, tlie coffee which his wife and 
children pick being entered In a lump amount with his own. 

“This Is the lowest paid labor on tlie Island. Thirty years ago the coffee 
l^iScers were paid tlie equivalent of about forty cents American gold, a higher 
rate Umn lhal which they are usually receiving at present. Then came the 
depreciation of the “ provincial ” currency, so that forty cents was only worth 
25 ccni.s lu actual purchasing value, but the okl scale of wages stUI continued. 
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DnrlnK the past three or four yoars (lie rales have boiui Increased (o a IliuKciI 
extent. The umiul pay i)er aliiiud live .tears ago was eiylit cenu?. This tear 
an average of ten to twelve cents iirevalls." 

Tlie following is also marked |reaillng|; 

“ rj.AN'i.\ri(t\ Morn's. 

"The prices of fisal at seteral lilaiitalica stores in varUnis parts of the 
Islaial are given In the section (jn prices ami cost ol Inniv. It vas (lilllcuit to 
ehtaln from the managers of these start’s the exact prices chargisl the lahorers, 
and since so muny of the articles are sold in one or Iwo pcnn.v amounts, it la 
probably that the actual prices per unit of focal are liigbc’i- than this talile 
shows, and several cents higher than In ihe nclghhoiing towns, tin tlie other 
hand, It st>enis to" be necessary fia- the iiihiiid iilaiiunions eilln r to miiintiilii a 
store themselves or to grant the right to some outside merehaiit to build a 
little store on their laud for the piir|Hise of serving their workiiieii. The ex- 
lanises of cartage', small sales wiili eoiiM’iini’iu wastes, etc , iiaist he ecaisidi'rcsl, 
so that probably the actual prices In most cases are not mil'iiirly high. In 
many cases the plantation store is ahsolntely msH-ssiiry in order to ivreveut 
the laborers from losing so mncli tiiiie in walking to the nearest town 

“Till’ dangers of the plaiilalioii sioii' are wi’ll illiisir.diMl la a tc’w ol ilio.si‘ 
cases Investigated. In one instance the merehaiit hail two sels of |irhvs .one’ 
for the workmen of tlie iilniilaticcii, and anoilier, from 1 to li cents Ickk jicr 
pound, for those who did not work on the pliintHtion. In fills eiise ilnie was 
another store u quarter of ii mile down the road. The mereliiiiil and ttie owner 
of the plantation hud the usual agreemeiil, however, wlierc’h.v the meri'Iiaiit 
sold to the workmen on crmiit and rmeivc’d his pay every Sutardaj from the 
proprietor of the plaiitalion. Unit aiiionnt heing dednetcal from the vvea kiiieifs 
wages, ilotli the owner of the planliitlon and the mereliani slatcsl in enipliiitic 
terms that the men were’ mil foreeci to Ini.i ai tins sperc; Hint thc’i'c was an¬ 
other competing .store within a icntsoiiahle dislaiiee iiiicl that niiiii.v of the 
worknieii piirclmsc’d llieir food llieic’, Thc’ tact Is, howe\er, Hint M'ry Icwv 
lahorers have any money wilh wliieli to piiri liase their fcaid from Momliiy 
morning until they rcs’c-ive their pay on Saliirilii.v niglil. The Sos’iilltsl eoni- 
petitig slcii'e down tlie road Imviiig no wa.v of iiisiirliig payiiic’iit would iiol sell 
on credit and liii’ men wc'ie acttmll.v oldigcsl to piinliuse at tlie plaiiliition 
store, paying tlie liiglier prices deinamic’il in order lo ged uiiythiiig to eat during 
the week. It develoiaid from iiivestigutiiais madi’ among tlie iiiereliiints of tlie 
neiglihoring town tliut tlie proprietor of tills store was a ccaisin of the owner 
of the plantation. 

“ Tiiere i.s ii iavv on the statutes of I’orlo Itieo forliiddlng payment of wages In 
food and requiring llial tlie laliorer ice Irc’c’ lo pnrehase vvlierever he tiki’s. The 
result of this lia.s been that emplo.vers in iiiosi easeB have tried, in form at least, 
to have ihi direct coiiiics tlon witli the stores, and in the majority of easeK tlii> 
bigger, more successful plantations iicluiilly liave no coniics licni. There are 
instanees, however, wliere the mayordomo issue a time elas’k to llic lalMiri»rs, 
and tills clieck Is excdiangeable at tlie store for food. Uiie to Ids liilluence 
over tlie men. the mayordoino praeticall.v l•oIllpels them to redeem these (lii’CkH 
at the store vvlien tlie.v are paid cm Sainrduy, and in this way the sierekeeis’r 
Is protected in giving credit.” 

Commissioner Wkinstook. Who publishes that? 

Chairman W.vi.sii. It is a sis-cial rejeort cef lice Inirenu of luiior tci (he legis- 
litttire of I'orto Rico by .1. C. Bills, Jr., cliief ot thc’ department of lalKir, ciiarl- 
ties, and correction. 

The following Is also marked; 

“The wages in I’orto Itieo iirc’ iinifccrmly low. Tlie cost of living is lilglier 
than in many other tropUaii countries. Hence standards of living are gen¬ 
erally reduced to a primitive stage. Any limiest oliservc-r of the life of the 
wnstllled laborers of this Island must admit that their situation Is unfortunate, 
and the chief cause la InefBclency, resulting from existing coiKlltlons, Uk* of 
practical education, conse<iuent small earninga, and In many coses wages too 
low for the labor perfornictl. Yet most employers say that, considering Us 
Inefficiency, local labor la the ' most expensive in ttie world.’ Very few «n- 
ployera, hoivever, say that they ‘ can not afford' to pay more. The fact Is that 
at iireaent most of the tndnstries of the Islanti, except those that have ertemled 
tteir business Impnnlently and aie forced to pay tremendous Interest, are 
Wglily successful. lu ottier words, the condition of wage earners, ei^ec’laUy 
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tlioso cnKaKPd In iiKrk’uItuif, has not kept pace with the general development 
of the island.” 

I iinderstatid all these Government reis)rts. and I will not read them Into the 
record; hat Mr. Kllls's attention was called to them, and he has marked some 
of these places for the investigators, and it will not lie necessary to read any¬ 
thing further in extenso from the Government report; we will take it as con¬ 
ceded. as 11 Is a Government reiiort, unless you lia\e ..ethlng additional to 

add. 

Mr. loT.EsiAS. Tins will show the wages [indieatingl. 

Clmlrman Wai.su. TTds paper .\on liave just referred to shows the average 
daily wages of carpenlers, masons, jiainters, ami laliorers in 1901, 190.') lOW 
1919. and 1914. 

(Tlie matier referred to Is shown on pagi' 78 of a pami)lilet entitled ”'Phir)! 
Annual Ileport of tlie liiireau of Labor to the Legislative Assemlily of Porto 
Itico. i9L"i,'’ which was snlaaitled in iirinted form.' 

LTiairman Wai.su. Wliat iaairs do tin' carpenters woik? 

Mr. loi.nsiAs. Nine, 10, and 12 hours. 

Chairman Wai sh. 'ITiat taliel sliows a drop la the wages of helpers from 79 
cents in litl.'l to O!) cents in 1911'? 

Mr. iGi.EsiAS. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. Wlial was tlie cause of that? 

Mr. Igi.iosias. Ilecause. when the nnlitary government went there. 

Clmlrman Wai.su. Wlien tlie mlliiary government first went in there was a 
great feeling of eiitliusiasm, and wages went up for a wliile? 

Mr. Iin.EsiAS. Yes; and the representatives of the .\meiican peo))le stand for 
more wages for tlie is'oiile and more protection, and. of course, the workmen 
have an opportunity to raise tliem. 

Commissioner (t'Cos. nei.i.. Tliey were tlie Idglie-t, aiiparenlly, in 1913? 

Mr. Iiii.KsiAS. Yes. 

(!ommis.sloner G'Connei.i,. And llien there seems to he a reduction; was there 
e general risluction of wages in 1911 from 1913? 

Mr. Itii.Esi \.s. Yes. 

<Commissioner G'Con.neli,. TTie rale was lower in 1914? 

Mr. lor.EsiAS. Yes. 

('ommlssloner G’Connem,. .\s this talile shows? 

Mr. lor.EsiAs. Yisii. 

Commissioner O’Connk.i.i.. Was there a general rislnction of wages all over 
the island? 

Mr. lunEsiAs. Yes. 

(tlialrnmn Wai.su. Jlr. Commissioner Weinstock wants to know how the wages 
compareil then with the wages before the American occuriation. 

,Mr. I 111 .ESIA.S. We lane at tliis time the same wages. 

Cliairman Wai.su. Mr. Martinez slateil tliat in tlie statement he read this 
morning. 

Mr. Ini.EsiAs. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. 'I'lien there is al.so sliown here the average dally wages of 
bakers, tailors, and shwmakers in ItKtl, 199.T. 1912. 191.3, and 1914. 

Mr. loLEstAS. Yes. 

ITIie talile referred to is shown on page 81 of the annual riport heretofore 
referred to, and wliicli was snlmiltfed in iirinled form.) 

Cliairman Walsh. Tlien here is talile sliowing tlie average dally wages of 
laborers in iirlucipnl agricultural industries in 1991, 190.j, 1912, 1913, and 1914? 

Mr. Iiii.KstAS. Yes. 

(The table is shown at page 83 of tlie annual report heretofore referred to, 
and wlilch was submitted in printed form.) 

Cliairman Wai.su. Were they usually paid by the day? 

Mr. loLEsiAS. Yes. 

Cliniriiian Wai.su. Have you made yourself familiar with the cost of living 
of agricultural laborers in this ismntry and in Porto Itico? 

Mr, loiJCsiAS. In this country? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. loi.EstAS. I don't know about that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, go ahead. I will tell you what I wish you would da 
You are coming down to these budgets and these conditions, and If^-ou would, 
I would like to ask you to let them go until Mr. Bills puts his In, and If you 
have nn.v comment to make or contradiction of them or anything of that kind, 
you will be given an opimrtunlty afterwards. 
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Mr. Iqlesias. All right. Now wo oouu‘ i»> .soioo oilior iimttors in r<'jjHitl to 
the attitude of the goverimieut of Porto Pico in regard to the strike. We 
were very anxious to get fn»m tin* g»)veriuiitMii some iHslrevs, mid we wrote 
a letter to the governor reijiiesting liiin to ai)i>4*iiu a r(*ininiss(on. or rather a 
judge, dlstriet juilge--<*itii('r a special judge or disn i.i judge-and a l\s4*ul 
or attorney in order to as<'(‘vtain our diarges jigainsi tiu' poliie. He atissver<Ml 
me with this letter, and I have replied, and tlio answer and the repl> an* lnTe 
(The eorrespondenee referred to l)y the witness is printi‘d among the ex- 
lilhits at (he end of this .stihje<-l as Iglt'sius lixhihit No. il ) 

(■'hairman Wai.sh. N(»w, you wrote a letter (o the goNonior of Porto Pico- 

Mr. loi.Ksi.vs. Asking for the appointing of a coinniission to investigate the 
matters of charges wlu<-h the workingmen al! over the Klnnd had prelVrrtHl 
against (he otfi<*ials tlu'iv—the odiclals of tlie (lovernmem 

(Miairinan W.vi..sii. Ami his reply was that ii ought (o ho left to tin* lo<*al 
g(>vernm<*nt unless there was stum* spoellic tharge au.iiiisi the |o.-jl oihclals? 
.Mr. IG1.KSIAS. Sure. 


Chairman Walsh. Tn which case he would app«Miil a coiiniiis^ioii tj* ascer¬ 
tain the trutli or falsity of that charge? 

Mr. loiKHivs. Yes, sir. 

CJmirman W-vism. That is tlie snhsiamt* (»r ii? 

Mr. Ic.iKsivs. Yes; Init T v\»nihl likt* to rt‘ad the answer 
Cliairntttn Walsit. Is this (lie aiisuta* 1 liavt* in inv hand? 


Mr. loLLsiAH. Y'e.s. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Wt*)!. that was c«»vt‘red in iht* general staltMiieiit, and I 
will interpret it for the eoinnnssjon Now. tin* g«oenior ri'fiist^tl tti appoint 
such a commission, anti states tliat la* lM*liev«‘s it is unneet‘ssary to ap|N>{nt 
any sneli .siK*eial commission as vvas suggdt'tl hv ,vtui. am) gttes on to say 
I reading]: 

If any pnhiit' tdlicer lias aclt*tl In an illegal nianiu'r this action can be 
ascertained ainl prop(*r punishimmt givtui without tIu* ftnanalion of such a 
sjiecinl etmnnisslon. 'Da* pr<»pei* eourst* t<» la* pnisuctl hy any person vvim lie- 
liev<‘a tliut any jitihlii' <)tllc<*r is gnillv of any crinnna! atiion Is to pn‘senl tiie 
facts hefi»re tiie (iscal <d the district or ln-fon* a municipal judg<* or a justice 
of the iM'*aee. If stay such ofllc<‘rs fail to pi‘oc<*ed in aoeoiNhim'v* with the hiw, 
wlu*ro the facts show that there lias hecn a erhm* c<unndtte<| hy the aceuHt*<h 
the matter slionhl tlien he pr<*senl<*d to IIk* attotaiey gen(*ral to he investlgaPHl 
hy him. Tiu* attorney general has assure<l im* tlnit in any eas(* where tliere \n 
(‘\l<h'n<*e tliat any cdli<*er of the d<*iiartnicMt of justice has falh'd to take the 
lu'o[u*r action, afti'r proof has hc»*ii suhmilied lo such oilu'cr that a <*riin<* has 
been eominltte<l, lie will investigate tin* < iis(« ihoroughl.v and will mh* tliat 
justice is dom*. 

“ Uosi>eetfully, 

“.\uim a Yvi.lk, Cormier of J^orlo /fico. 


>rr. Idi.KsiAs. I unnf now lo iw-nil in,\ sliiU-nioni iroiiiK lo llic iillonu-y . . . 

Ohairinan Wai.sh. Yes. Now, yon wont to Hio nlloiiioy (tononil? 

Mr, lOLESTAS. Well. ]H‘evlouw, boforo in otiior sti'ikos, provloiis slt*ik<*H; and 
I sn.v what liapiiemal in iny lottor. 

I'Intinnan Walsh. NYnv. yon wrolo ;t lollor lo hiiii oo April llio .,4lli and you 
say you have re<'eive<l tills ioltor of tiio IIMIi, niid pi on lo say iroadin^l; 

"AccordiiiK to your lotlor .\on sooni lo ho In donhf on Iho foilowiiiL' 

‘“That can not understand cloarly just wliat niilliorlly we wish lo rIvc this 
special commission wlilch we pi'opose. 

“‘That to acceile to onr pidilion for llie appolnlineni of a siiccial comm s- 
slon. two memhers of wliich are to lie appointed hy llie li’ieo Kederalion of the 
Workingmen of Porto Rico, ta; an ndrnlsslou that tliere is not confidence In the 
Judicial department of our (joverninent. • . i. ,i „ 

•“That if the niatlers of wliidi we (oniplain are proiHTly preseiiteil to tne 
proper offleers of tiie department of jnstlee, tliey will riaeive an linpartlal and 

fair consideration.’ . , , , . 

“In nn.swor to llie Ilin'C |M>inla lefi-rrcd lo aliove, and In order Io r< affirm 
llie advisability of appolntlnit a special commission, and in 
llic arguments and reasons expressisl in ymir Idler, we a sain insist upon the 
ii|>{io1ntlnK of a speelal commission to be composed as follows: 

“ Of a special Judge and special fiscal. 

“The Free Fetleratlon of the Workingmen of I’orto Rico will 
lawyers who shall be authorlzdl hy llie Oovernment to present dt^men^ 
aud upon their petition they shall eillicr summon witnesses or cause the necea- 
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sary proofs to be legally produced; they shall be authorized to exasiine and 
cross-exainlne any and all witnesses, and they shall have the same rlglvts as 
Oie fiscal In every particular relating to ll>e accumulation of direct proofs and 
corrobornlion. We are not very particular alumt the appointment of districi 
Judge or district fl,scal to serve on tiie above c'ominlssion. 

“ The ‘ siKsdal commission ’ shall hold its sessions at Vieques, Pon<«, and Sou 
•Tuan, and shuii practice an Investigation of all the charges and affidavits pre- 
st'nted to it and In any way reiaterl with the Incidents of the lust strike of the 
country laborers of all the towns of the isiatid, and tlie said commission siiall 
give to ihe Go^el•nulent an account of its investigations vilii rtwiumemiutloiis 
pertiiiuiug to the jaincJpJcs of jnslice ami good government. Tim said comiuis- 
slon shall employ a steriograpli(>r to ctirr.v on its work. 

“As yon may sec, we neither want any sperdul authority for ourselves or for 
our <ouiisels unless this be legal ami duly acceided by an lumartlal government, 
and which wishes to know the tiie trulli, the whole trulh, ami nothing but llic 
trntli, ami wliicli desires to iianlsli pulillc eini)loyee.s who have made themselves 
guilty of extrailmituliou of autliority or felony In true sense of ilie wonL 

“ Tliore would l)o no daiigts- of your Imving any luck of conlideme in ibe 
depuilment of justice If the uppoliitimmt of lids special commission were aii- 
tliorizfsl Iniismucli as Ibe meialK'rs of the same are to l>e appointed by llio 
(Joverimient itself and gives Ibe autliority, ami the .said members exercising 
such aulborily shall do so in luirsuame wilb the insular laws, which course 
lias liccn inirsiied liy lids (!o\ermaent on \arioas occasions. 

“.Sir, slme yon have assuimsi the governorship of tlie island we have siili- 
mltted to your consideration many a cliarge and aiTulavlt, and some cliaiges 
not sworn to, against Certain policeimm ami Judges wlm liave been eommiltiag 
abuse against tlie workers, ami lame of llie invest Igalions |iractice<l (orden'd) 
by yon Imve given llicsc workers any satisfaction ilespito llic fact Hint artilra- 
ruiess, liumiliations, ami illegal iriitbs wcie inllictcd against poor ami lielpicss 
men ami women. We have never, no never, known any cases to be decided 
fuvoruldy liy you in belmlf of tlic lujuikkl workers during the whole period of 
your govertiorsiiip, 

“Tills is jierliaps largely duo to the fact that I lie investigations as carried 
out (ordered) liy you are of a private cluiractor, alimist inquisitorial, at ilii' 
police lieadquarlers or else in oiiiees not oiam to llie pulilie, as llie gemiral run 
of iieople say, among the, inleresliHl parties, ami tlie aci'u.sed jxiliee and offleers 
are on liami and meet on friendly terms, which Is a sjstem rather employed 
for lerrorizing Ilian prolecling llie vielims. 

“ On tills acoonnt we meet willi a remarkable case tliat has occurred wltliin 
your udiiilnlstrative jieriod, sir, in wliicli cusk- a tiscal of (lie department of 
.iustice has emitied an e\ti'aordinar,v un.iiisl opinion in sutimittiiig his report 
to Uie honondilc Hie governor of I’orlo Itb'o, and wlilch clearl.v demonstrated 
tlie kiml of etiuiilily iadon- Hu* law ii|Min wliicli lids lomliision is hasisi, espe¬ 
cially .so when it was a qiicsHon of one of tlic most liiiicr <-oniplaints from Hrc 
general secretary of tlic Kiusi Federntion, Mr. Itafael Alonso, against a iwllcc- 
man cliarged of gi’oss abuse on ids person ami otiiers ami sonietlim>s afterwards 
this very laillcemaii was acciisisi of killing a poor striker. Tlie puragrapli 
specially referred to is tlie following: 

“‘Admitting tliat imiiieinaii tjniles was not very iiollte with tlio .strikers in 
the iiiKive-mentloneti incidents, it is to lie home in mind tliat tlie comliticins 
were extraordinary and tliiit tlie polloe Iind to act arhitrarily to avoid dis¬ 
turbances, us It was easier to stop them before tliey began than It was after¬ 
wards. I do not give very inucli weiglit to tlie e^illeme as tlie witnesses in 
favor of the strike would say almo.st anjtliing against Hie police. As a matter 
of fact, while Poiicemnn ijiiiles evidently aciml somewliat Imyond his authority, 
I tliink the circumstances warranted his actions. Now that tlie strike is over, 
yulles may be reprimumled.’ ” 

Oliairmaii AV.m,.sii. Was tliat Hic man that had killed a man? 

Mr. loMsi.vs. Yes. 

Chairninn Wai.sh. Wins Unit niter ho Inid killed him? 

Mr. iGUtsiAS. No, before; in some other place. 

Ohainnan Wai.sh. Ami this same Quiles, wiiose statenient is Uiat? Thi.s is 
a statement that came from the attorney officer after making an investigation? 

Mr. loi.Esi.ts. Yes, sir. 

Clialriiiiiii Wai-sh. He said this Quiles had acted b^ond his power, hut that 
he thought it better to .stop these dlMuthancee before they b^an thaa after¬ 
wards. Then you go on to say [reading]: 
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“Now, then. If any Bltorney (llsciil) of llie .lopiirtiiioiil holds suih an opinion, 
and if said opinion is so woi-iled without omisp for the s.inio. <loos not llio honor- 
abie governor think that we liave every rrason and snlli<-ient inollves to dr-inniid 
the appointing of a siwclai coimuission, witli powers to practice a puldlc In¬ 
vestigation and do its work in a ooinnlete, iiopariial, and sincere mann.-c 
against all tlie atrocities tliat have lieeii ooiinnittcd agiiinst the country laiairers 
during (lie lust strike, and in witicli casi>s ii is desired our aitorneys would 
be autliorlsted to estnblisli proofs as if tliey were a true liseal. 

“ liesides, you stiile that tlie department at .Instice had alivady lu iollci-d 
llieso investigations, wlildi we tiiKe to iiienn Unit llie said deim'ilnieni lias 
tormiMl a proper oidnion of itself. We elaini Unit ilie (iovernment and tlie 
people will never know tlie nlisolnte triilli of llie iinolciils and ncls of t.\niiiov 
nnd oppression bronght to liear hy tlie pnidie emplou-es, except tiiroiigli tlie 
agency of the special eominisslon it is proiaised to aiipoint, and in wliicli all the 
parties eoucefiKKl would liate Ihe same privileges of presenting llielr proofs 
witliout fenr and r<-serve. 

" Kmpliuaizlng otico again niion wliat we Inive lierelofore expressed in iho 
letter, we again desire to resivs-iinlly siiagcsf to \oii iho nigeni oeicssiiy oi the 
siiecliil coiniidssioii for wliicli we Inivo petitioned .\on so perslsioiilly. 

" llespectfully, yonrs, 

“ S \x 11 \i.o Ini Ksl IS, 

I’rrHiih'Ht o) t/ic 7'nr /'i di i o/ioa of \\ o/ /I'/co.” 

Cliairmmi W.M.sii. Have,\ on ,i response to Unit liom tlio goieriiorV 

Mr. loLKsiAs. No, sir. 

f'liairmiin Walsh, lint 1ii.il wos doled April lli(‘24lli, I Iietieie? 

Mr. Igussias. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsii. .\iid Unit eas Imw long Itefore \oii left? 

Mr. loi.KSiAS. Tlie 24lli. Well, we loll on .Ma.i Hie Iglli. 

(Tinirman AValsii. On Jlay tlie 1-tli? 

Jlr. IGLESIAH. Yes. sir. 

tTiairlmiii Wai.sh. And on llie Ikilli. Iwo da.is (ollowiiig llnil. on iiii’orimilloii 
was fded ugaiiist you iiiid Mr. .Marlincz and llicse oiher men cinirgiiig .ion wllli 
misdemeanor? 

Mr. ]iii.EsiA,s. Yes, sir. 

(’Imirman Wai.su. And >oii aie now old i-ii .'sl’.lio hail? 

.Mr. Ini.ESit.s. Yes, sir. 

(Tnitriiniii Wai.sh. And tlie inrornnil ion was tiled hy the nttoriiey geiiertd or 
tlie di.siriet iiltoniey nt I'oikcV 

Mr. Idi.KSiAs. Tlie iilloriie.i general. 

Oliairiiiaii Wai.sh. Tlie allornc.i generafs ollni- tiled it? 

Mr. lGi.EaiAs. Yes. 

CImirmuii Wai.sh. Ves? 

Mr. Ili.esias. You sti.i tlie ^•llal•gc ogiiiiist no-? 

('hail man Wai.sh. Yes. 

Mr. iGLKSIVK. No; the disliici allornej at Police; Inil, of eoiirse, under Hie 
directions of tlie utloriiey geiienil. 

Chairman W.xt.sii. Are Hk* distinl allorne.is all Mihordimile ollkhils to (ho 
nttoriiey geiiernl of Ih.rto itico? 

Mr. iGi.EsiAs. Yes. 

Ciutirimin Waish. Ail niider llml one ileparlnK iil ? 

Mr. loi.ESiAH. Yes. 

Cliairninn AV.m.sh. TTie iiHoriiev general inis Ids headipiaricrs at .Sun Jiiiiii, 
and file differont altorne.is liave tlieir nliices in Hie diRereiit districts? 

Mr. I 01 .ESIA.S. Y'es. 

Cluilriiian Walsh. liiil Hmsc disiiiil allornc.is, joii say, arc nil under the 
authority of the uttornej gcncialV 

Mr. IGI.ESIA.S. Yes, .sir. 

Chairiimn Walsh. Now, unyUiliig' cl-e Hicre i.s llial you want to .suiimlt? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. Now, after reudiiig tliat Idler ,miu imiy Judge why we 
do not care to pre.sent niiy aflidavits or uii.vlhiiig else in I'oiTo Itii’o. We know 
that we never will Imve any Justice in Pmio itico. Tliis is llio Hiird or fourih 
time tliat we came to the 1,'nited States for proteetloii. 

Cliairmun Wai.sh. This is the third or fourth lime? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. sir. 

Ctiairmaa Walsh. Where did you go before? 

Mr. Iglesias. 1 came here vvlu*n l*resl<l€’nt was jtJivc; tlait was the 

first tiiue. Atul the second time was w'hen PresiUeut liooik^velt—at that time 
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lip liiinsrtf took tlio miiiiors up of Porto Itlco, ami lie by Ills influenoe and the 
piiblle press of the United States, and llirounh the agency of the American 
Federation of Lahoi-, they lielped us, stopping muuy of the wrongs done 
against llie poor people tliere, and some of tlio imiulsltorlal laws were sup- ' 
Iire.ssi'd and suspended. And when Mr. Taft was President, too, I came here 
to liKik for tile same kind of protection in favor of tlie people down there. I 
myself—I have been aliout 22 limes put in prison—arrested. Sometimes I have 
been seven months entirely Mlllaait any general hearing. I have never been a 
minute serving any eonvletiiai or an.v si-nteiu’c. 

Chairman M \i.sir. Have you ever lieen eonvieted? 

Mr. Ifii.KSi\.s. Never. 

Chairman Waisii. .\nd you liave ln'cn arrested 22 times? 

Mr. loi.Esi \s. Yes. sir. 

tdiairman Walsh. And in Jail without trial. \<ai sav. one time for .seven 
mouths? 

Mr. Tulesias. "Vos. sir; and another 40 days, and 30 da.vs, and 2.') days, and 
C days, etc. .\ml laie Una' I came here an<l the President sent a letter of rec¬ 
ommendation to IJov. Hunt on iietitimi from President Ijomiiers, and when I 
arrlvisl there I was |iut In ladson just wlien I l.inded at San .luan. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. IVhen joii got hack? 

Mr. lot.ESI \H. Yes. sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. loiEsns. Tliat was about liMi2 or IIKi;i. 

Ohairnian Walsh. What were you charged with then? 

Mr. le.LEsiAs. Contempt of eourl. 

Ciiairiaan W.m.sh. Wliat were ymi usuall.i charged witli these 22 times you 
weiv arrested? 

Mr. loi.EsiAs. AVell, siaiietimes heeaus<‘ <0 breaidies 4)f the peai'e, or injury 
to tlie honor or respect of some ollicer. or writing some arti<-le and making some 
address. 

Chairman W\L.sti. Writing an article or making a speech or six'akin.g disre- 
siieetfnlly to an ollicer? 

Mr. loi.EStAS. Yes; acconling with tlie Spanish law. not enforced at that time. 
Sometimes I was charged witli emispiring to raise the price of lalior. I was 
seiilcmeil to fmir year and four months fm' tli.it crime. 

(Tmlrman AYmsh. AViiere was Halt? 

Mr. Iiii.ESTv.s. 11)114; and llien- 

Chalriiiaii Waish. In Porto Rico? 

Mr. Im.KsiAS. Yes, sir; in Porto Itico. 

t'liairman WAt.sit. 1 tliought .vou saiil .\oa had never issni convicted nay of 
the 22 times? 

Mr. loi.EsiAs. AVell. because the higlaw courts reversisl those convictions. 

Chnirmnn AValsh. And dlsi barged y<ai? 

Mr. loi.Ksivs. And discharged me. 

Clialrman AA’.vr.sii. AA’as violence ever connnittisl against your own iH‘rson by 
the otticials? 

Mr. lOLEsiAs. Yes, sir; I was shot at and intended to lie assassinated twice. 

Chairman AValsh. Shot at twice? 

.Air. luLKsivs. A’es; hut never got- 

Chairinan AVvt.sir. Tliey didn’t hit .you? 

Mr. I<ii,E.si.is. No. 

Chairman AValsh. Rut ,\oti were shot at. were you? 

Mr. Int.ESiAS. ATes. AA'ell, this was the tirst year of oui' luoveuient. 

Chnlriiian AA’alsh. Tliat was the first year of your ino.enient? 

Mr. Ic.i.EsiAs. Yes. sir. 

Chairman AVal.sh. How many times have you heen arresteil, say, within the 
past few years? 

Mr. Ini.E.siAS, Just once, and that was lii Ponce. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Oh, those 22 times were in tlie eiiriy part of your move¬ 
ment. when you were trying to organize them? 

Mr. Im.EsiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsh. .And were those arrests mostly under the ohl laws that 
do not obtain any more? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Y’es, sir. AA’hen I was sentencert to four years and four months 
the press of the l^nlteil .'States took the matter up at that time. They printed 
editorials, and the Ooverimient in AVashlngton, through petitions from the con¬ 
vention of the American Federation of Labor—I meant the Cranston conven- 
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tiou of the A. F. of L.—and the President o\' the rutiiMl Stntes v'a\Uu\ ntHMitien 
to the governor there and advised that sxwh laws <.*an lun be maintained ntuier 
the American principles, and since that time, less m* mere, 1 never ha\e Ih^h 
arrested imtil now. 

Now, In regard to one of the Inipertanl things in enr ronntry is .vim-atlon. 
The education of the peopk'—we have been lomiilalned (bat iln- <-.nuts in 
the- 

Olmirinan Walsh. Nhnv, Inne you anyilnnu that has not lio.-n con.- ns) by 
Mr. Martinez. I think lie eo\eivd- 

Mr. loLKSiAS (Interrupting). Yes. I \\:in| to e(.\cr i!ds. iIkh Hm- buduel of 
last year cut the etlucation lleni in more ilian sTtK'ooo sTin.Yr. against the 
education—cut ofC. 

(The mutter referred to entitled “Aiipropriation ju t of the Legislative .\ssem- 
hly at Porto Rico for the tiseal joar ending .Tune :>»), Ibid," v,as submitted In 
pl'inted form.) 

Chalruuin Walsh. The budg<*t was cut down tliis last year for eiln<ution, 

Mr. loLLSiAS. Yes, sir. 1 l)a\e to make tills statement, that mnnv ot tlio 
employers In Porto Rico are making (‘fVoris to prevent the b'gislatiou to pass 
appropriations giving ommgli mone.v for (‘dueafion. Tiie.v usjmI to sii> 
tlincs that agricultural work as it is ilom* tloiTl need mm-h edueallon to do the 
kind of work they are doing. 

dhairinan WAi.sir. Wlio sa.vs ili.il ? 

Mr. Iglksias. Some of the emjilo.vers ilicre. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon im'an ,vou Just hoartl tliem say it, or tliat tln*y <lo 
say it? 

Mr. Iglksias. Yes; they Imve imnh' tin* stalennMit and iniiaisbe»l li. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got tin* ardeie-.? 

Mr. Iglesias. I have just—tlie P>nlletin of Hie Unn'.au <d Lal»or at Wasluiig- 
ton in regard to this and otlim* matl<’rs maU(‘s tlie siatoment in tlie pla<-es wliero 
you will find the slips. T liav(‘ pur marlo rs 

Chnirnum Walsh. This is a lMill»‘tiii of llie P.nreau of T.alior Lsned Novem¬ 
ber, 190.5. I .see it says (n*adlng) : 

“The furnl.shing of the Iioum* Is (Njually siniple. A liammock is Indispensalile 
and there Is, jis a rule, a hendi or two, a fow pots ov iars. Imt iwually no eliairs 
and no IkmI. Tlio clothes are Imng upon naiN, and there Is no sudi (lung as a 
bureau or washstnnd. Tliere are al-^o no tabh's and no (ar|M*l or matting. 
The benche.s are oft(*n nothing Imt a solid log tip«m \vlii»'h the peo]>le sit. It 
may be stated as a rule that tlie cost of all the articles in an ordinary immuPs 
hut is not above .$10. 

“ Practically tbe oiil.v dec«)ration locr soon <ons|ds of (In* i-olored lithograplis 
of American adverti.sers, sometimes in Sp;nii<b. not usually In Kngllsh In one 
room vIsltiHl the decoration consist»‘<l <»f .">0 or 00 <-opl(‘s of a small eolorwl 
lithograph issuetl by an Anicrlian maniifmiurcr of soap. 

“In tbe cities tbe housing vAuidiliotis are probalOy worse u|miii the whole 
than they are In tlie country. The inlmliilants of tlie eountry liave al least 
the advantage of fresh air. Tn vii*w of tin* aversion of tin* avorage Porto 
Rican peon to currents of air, and (*spe<ially the night air. tlie Imk of com¬ 
pleteness with which Ills hou.s(‘ sliuts out tlie air Is i>erhaps n lilessjug in 
disguise. 

“The housing conditions in tlu* \v<u*’v| section of San -Tn.ni are almost Inde¬ 
scribably bad. While a conslderid>Ie n^form has lieen cfTedeil since tlio Ameri¬ 
can Jiccupatlon, especially in the tnatter of saiiitalion, tlie <-ondiiions now 
are extremely evil, and In some resjK'< ts worse Ilian in Hie vvor.se ludiitations 
in our American cities. In a number of liouses wlileh wen* visited In the course 
of this investigation It was nothi'd t)iat liahltatlons which had originally 
been Intended for Hvo or three families lia<l snl>s(*quently been converted Into 
rude tenement houses. The Hvallal)l<' span* was T><M*rly utilized, tlie halls 
being wide, the buildings low, and inmh exi)enslve ground partlall.v wasted. 
Nevertheles.s these homes, by reason of exorbitant rents which Imve increase<l 
grwitly during the last six or seven years, bring in as much as $lJt)H or even 
$390 a month, and this money is usually sent to Spain, where as a rule the 
absentee landlord resides. 

“The invasion of Porto Rico by Americans, and tlie iiifnsl«m of Ameriean 
ideals Into the life of the pf‘ople have led to some slight changers in tire attitude 
of the people toward work and toward the worker. The sons of ricii plante- 
tlon owners are becoming more willing to enter lucrative careers, though the 
professions are.still unduly preferred over agriculture and business. The 
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Americans have, moreover, tended to strengthen st>me'vvlmt the position of tlie 
workingman by giving him a vote, by denning ids position before the law, and 
by recognizing to a les,s extent than did the Si»aolsh the difference between 
the employer and employed. Nevertheless, even at the present moiiK'nl it is 
quite clear tliat the social and economic position of tlie Porto Uiean worker is 
low. that he Is held in small esteem, that there Is a contempt for his work- - 
a contempt not even disguised by conventional phrase—and bnally that the 
economic power and the political inlluence of the workingman are extremely 
small. 

“To a considerable extent the former relationship betwe<>n employer and 
employee was conventional rather than contractual, being upon the basis of a 
patriarchal and more or less benevolent di'spolism on the [).irt of the eniiih>,\er 
rather than a free relation entered into.by a contract between approximately 
equal parties. Wages were tlxeil largely by custom and were fairly unifonn 
In any given dlstrii't for the same industry. The.se wages, moreover, were onl.\ 
partly In money, being .sui)plemented by the grant of free hslging and often 
by other gifts or grants. 

"The condition exists to a greater or less extent In the Island at the preseni 
time, although within re<'ent year.s, and esjit'cially since the agricultural strike.s. 
the patriarchal attitude of employer to workingman Is giving way and Is iK'lng 
displaced by a very different attitiah' leised on a more purely coniraclual re¬ 
lation. The altitude of the emiihiyers at the present time Is to secure labor 
ns cheaply as possible, ami of the workingman to obtain all the wages which 
he can possibly secure.” 

Chairman Wm.sh. Now, you give us that as 1905. I>o you claim tliat is 
still the same situation? 

Mr. lor.nstAS. Yes; very likely at Ibis time. It Is the final and the best re¬ 
port that has been made upon Porto Ui<o. 

Chairman Walsh. I see you have another iiiece marked that I want to read 
Into the record, |Uending:| 

“The programme which the .\mcri<'an ptsrple must carry out In order to live 
up to the theory under which the Ishind was acquired and to Improve tlie eon- 
dltlons of the laboring and otlier population of tlie island, is noeessarily an 
extensive one. If tlie condition of tlie iieopio is ever to be raised to a .stand¬ 
ard at nil comparable with tliat prevailing in the United Stall's, the iieoph' 
must be orlucated and the sanitary conditions improved, civil and polltleal riglils 
guaranteed ami extended, and tlie eomlltiou of tlie workinginan ainpi.v pro¬ 
tected by law'. Tlie American people sliould recognize tliat tliey owe a duly to 
the Porto Ttlenns, and tliat Uiey can not permit tlie welfare of tlie population 
for which they have accepted responsibility to he determined by accident or by 
conflicts of interests. Tlie .Vinorlcim people must, if they are to I'aiso the 
standard of Porto Rican iieons, TOiitimie to prosecute the w'ork of education 
upon the Island, no matter how severe tlie fiminolnl drain. It Is equally 
i>s.senlial to early out u prograimiie of saiiilation wtiieh will guarantee to every 
Porto Hieau Infant the ehaiiee to live its allotted life. 

“The power of Porto Rican iH'ons to insist upon fair and rcmsonahle conditions 
of Inlnir Is, and for decades if not for general ions will <'niitlnue to he, far less 
than tliat of tiie workmen of tlie Ihiited States, or of the countries of west¬ 
ern Europe. It Is not probable, under present conditions and without the 
benefit of progressive edmation, tli.it tlie jieons of the country will l)e aide to 
obtain more favorable terms of employment and more reasonable conditions 
of labor without the Intervention in some way of the governmental authority. 
The demands of tlie peons for better conditions of labor will be in direct op¬ 
position to the interests of tliose wlio may insist that lliey are of a low type, 
just ns their demands for c<lueutlou may be opposed on the ground that their 
work must remain unskilled. 

“ If, by means of education, by means of improved means of communication, 
by means of a free press, and of aK.senil>la,ges and meetings and conventions, and 
of fairs and entertainments that will bring the people together, the standard 
of living of the men, and esiieclally of the women, of Porto Rico, Is once ralseil; 
If the demands on life made by lids people become.sufficiently great to prevent 
the population from assuming marital responsibilities with Its present reckless¬ 
ness; If, moreover, the re,sources of the country are exploited more wisely 
and the peon himself be assured of the ownership of at least a patch of land 
and be taught to \ttlllze it economically, the conditions of life and labor of the 
great mass of the I‘orto Rican population may be permanently Improved. 
Such an Improvement, however, will be difficult and slow, and will be evident 
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only ns measured by Jei-ades or wiicralioii', and not by years. If, liovrever. 

tiM' Island be utiliz^ iui>rel,\ or |>rlniaiil} ns n means <pf provkUiu; ujH>urliini. 

lies for Inveslnieiit ami ^•ommerrlal exploUjitioii by American clll/.ens; If (be 
ppplicy of educating: tlie iieople Ik> bi'ld up on account of Its expense pind alb'Kcsl 
u-sele-s-sne-ss; If llie standard of Ihlay of llie iK'ople la> uol raiseil. Ilie coinliilmi 
of I’orto Hlco and of the I’orto Ulcan latmrlnd.p lass ufier one liiinilrtsl or two 
liniidml years will Ih‘ no ladter (ban it was in (be year ISPS, wbeii (la- sov¬ 
ereignty of Spal([ g((\e w:i> to (be dominion of (be I'nllisl Slates of AtnecloH. " 

(I’itpers cefecceil to eontainini;, atnoiii; other things, ib,. nmttp'r .lust remi 
by the ebalrttiati. ace printed ntnoag the exhibits at (lie i ial of this suli.b-ei as 

Iglesias Exidbit No. 12.") 

Cliaictnan \V.\i,.sit. .Now, ,\ou were stating tli.it llie budget wliieb inovidi's 

for tile upin'oprialion for tslticalion. .slaiws tbal llie aiiproiiriatioii was eat 

down? 

Mr. Iiii.ijsixs. Yes. 

Cliairman W'.xi.sn. .Viiil it is cut down now, \\ liai Is ilie projiosisi eat; from 
wliat iioini III what pointV 

Mr. lai.ixsi.xs. Eroiii .STtHI.PtW or .‘(tStHMXHI. 

I'iiairiiian t\'\i,sir. .\ir. Iglesias. (lie l■olllllnssilHl tbiiilvs ibaf tinless .ton inipe 
one or two iiioia- points, wbat ,\ou might c.dl high iioiiils. Ilmt it would be well 
for you to .submit this in wriling for the record, lie- lime lieiiig reall.t so far 
advaiK-ed. 

Jlr. luiJ-xsJAs. ,VII riglil. 1 want to s|«‘uk iibont the tires and (lie eliarges of 
iticp-miiarisin on ttie iiart of (be worldngnieii. 

('bairuuiu W.m.sii. Ve.s. 

Mr. l(:i.Ksi.\.s. One of (iie arginia-nts of liie emido.xers ibiit was sustaimsl by 
the (lovernment was to (lie ineemliai ism in llie island, 

Obairtiiuii \\ ai.sii. 'J'iial i.s, it was .staltsi liere in one of llie stiitemeins or 
one of ilie i«I]h‘Is llial after (lie iiieeliiigs of (lie sirikers laid liiketi piio-e tiirtt 
frequeiill.v tires were found to lia\e occurrisi in lla- eane. 

Mr. li.i.tan \.s. Yes. .Now, 1 want to slate tills: in llie lirst plais' fires In (lie 
eane lields lane (Mi nneil all (lie liiiii' ever.v .veiir. i'Aeti If lliere was a strike 
or not a .strike. Kites fegularl.v ImpiH'ii in eane lields. 

(’iiairmaii W'ai.sii. .Vnd .\oiir sliileiiieiil is—dal llie.p lireak out al tlte Halite 


time? 

i'lr. loi.KMis. .Kiiil file prool 

Olmirimin IVaimi. Or is it seiisomilV 

Mr. Iai.hsi vs. Yes, sir. 

Olmirmali W vi sit. (Vriain seasons? 

Mr. Im.Ksivs. Yes, It is la-oved ibal after llie strike was over, you lind here 
tile reporis from llie polb-e lieadipiai iei s telling vvbal (ires Imve las-ii (S'eiirriiig 
In tlie country iinil in llie nine lields—reisirts from isdiee lietidiiuiirlers piili- 
lisbed liy tin' iwe.ss eontaiiiing (be aeeoiinis about lb tires tliat hud broken out, 
and lliey read like lids: 

'•.Vt r> a. m. the lieils iit liie lirelioiise awoke tiie lasiple, ami it was evident 
Hint fire had broke out .soinewhere. We ran in Hie direclioii of Itosa .Sirn-t 
and .saw Hie lioiise of Eslelaiii Cardiiebe iilire. ’I'lie lire S|iread from Hie first 
liotise to aliout nine more, almost all of vvbieb were insured. Tlie liotise vvliere 
the fire there originated was being repuired : we are not sine vvliellier tliere 
wins any insuraiiee on Hie same, lait tlie lioiise next door was jnsiiiasl. 

Oliairman Wai..sh. Timt is Hie general tenor of Hiose ar(iel<s». 

Mr. loiJCHIAS. Now, I want to state Hint we liave a re]Hir( Iiere Irimi tiui 


distrlet attorney of Mnvaguer,- 

Clmirniun Walsh (lnlerrii|itingi. llavi- .volt got Hint? 

Mr. Igi.E 81 .vs. He wrote a partieiilar slatemeiit. 

Ohalrnmn Wai.s 71. He was tlie distriet nltoriie.v? 

Mr. I 0 LE.SIA.S. He was tlie distrlet attorney. 

Chairman Waiavh. Did Hint refer io (ires tbal (scurred vvliile Hie strike was 

^°Mr. ^gLxsias. Yes. In San lAirenzo, Naxiialio, Mn.vngiie/,, and Ibmiio de 

Chairman Walsh. And I iiiiderslaml the distriet tiHorney vyole an article 
statlliK timt fires oeciirrtsl in ills ilisli-i-'t were largely tires lit , 

• upon fire, or property set upon tire liy tlie owners of Hie prois-rty buaiisi (lay 

and 1 liave Hie pai« r, or 1 have the ellpi-ings. bat I don’t 

find them. 
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riialrnum Walsh. Wfll. if you find thorn you can offer them In evidence, 
nn<l If ,von don't find thorn at this time wo will call for tlioiu, and you have 
thorn tlio lir.st tliliiK in Iho mornlnR. 

Mr, loi.KsiAs. All iTcht. Another oaso: E^on if the cane fields burn, the 
owners doii t li>so anytlilnj;. That cane has got to bo ground, and (he sugar is 
Just (ho same. I( moans tliat tlie fire in (lie cane field is no loss at all. We 
have some inannfaotnri'is of sugar that used to put fire on their own canes In 
order to accoinplisli (wo things: First, to have (lie work of cutting the cane 
choaiior- 

Chalrinan Walsh (interrupting). Yos; I understand. ISesides, the burning 
of (lie cane field iloes not destroy tlie sugar in tlie cane. 

Mr. loi.F.siAH. No. 

(’liairnian Wai.sh. And some employers rlo tliat Instrad of cutting the cane. 

Mr. Idi.KsiAs. Yes. And sometimes wlien some kind of ling is going to Injure 
the cane then they put the fire (o it. Wlien a colony (liat belongs to or have a 
contract with any of the manufacturers or sugar corporations, and when they 
want first to grind their cane, then tliey put (lie fire in. 

Commissioner O’Ccsnell. Don’t want to let the oilier fellow get ahead of 
hlm'i 

Mr. IriLKSiAS. Y'es. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So he burns tlie place uii. Is that a general charge, 
that occurs? 

Mr. loiHsix.s. Well, it is nothing out of the ordinary times to see fire in the 
canes, nothing else. You put tlie fire in tlio cane field and get the workingmen 
gild cut it out; cane may be si.v days or seven or elglit days waiting for the 
grinding. Notlilng is lost In tlie lire. But tlie eniiiloyers, of course, get in the 
press statements that tlie fire was going on and the entire cane field and build¬ 
ings lielng burniHl up; but a district attorney lias jiroved it liiniself, and he states 
that in Ids court he has tried many jieoiiie for arson, and lie finds that it was 
tliouglit insured houses and insured property more liiglier tlian property values. 

Clialrniiin Wal,sh. I see tve have been oviw that. But in lirlef the working- 
men lime been chargisl with incendarism, liiit neverilieless- 

Mr. loLEsiA.s. But, nevertlieless, no man has hixm found guilty—that I know. 
Some have binm lait in prison among llie memlicrs of the strikers, hut have been 
released again, with any- 

(Tlie translation of tlio newspaper clippings referred to by the witness aro 
printed among tlie exhibits at the end of tills suliject as ’• Igleslas F.xhlblt 
No. I.T.”) 

Clialrmnn Walsh. No worker has been found guilty of arson, of setting them 
on fire? 

Mr. loLE.siAR. No. 

Chairman Walsh. But some were arrested during the strike charged with 
that, hut are any of them still In Jail and not tried? 

Mr. loLKsiAS. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All of them were released from Jail? 

Mr. It.LEsiAS. Yes, sir; ns far as 1 know. I don’t know of any man that is In 
Jail awaiting trial. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you any other point? 

Mr. loLESiA.s. YY'el'l, I would like to speak about tlie laws of Porto Illco, the 
labor laws. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Then I will iiuve to excuse you wlille I put Mr. Clark 
on the stand, a gentleman tliat we promised to let go. I will call you when we 
get through with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. luLEsiAs. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Chnnnery makes this suggestion, that Mr. Bills has 
the labor laws here, but there is .some comment you want to make on them? 

Mr. IiiLKsiAs. If he is talking about the local laws, all right, I will hear. 

Chairman Walsh. But after the labor laws, have you any other point you 
want to bring up? 

Mr. luLEsiAS, Yes, sir; the question of national legislation In regard to Porto 
Rico, and the laboring men there. 

Chairman YValsh, .All right, we will put you on before we put Mr, Bills on. 

TESTIKONY OF MS. SANTIAGO IOXE8IAS—Continued. 

Mr. I01.ESIAS. I want to refer now to the national legislation. 

Clialrmnn Walsh. What were you going to call our attention to next Mr. 
Igleslas? 
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Mr. lGu;siA8. I was train;; imo ilio n.itianai .j.iastioii, „i„) I wnnt 

to put into tli^ ri^'ord niMUhor docnimMii. 

Cliali'iJinn M ai.sh. Tins ivfors tn Ilia iK'liiiaii far a wi-ii ,,t' laii„.|is . 11111118 . 
presented la the suiiivme eaui t af Pai-ia llica, .May 7, lOla, an iK.hair al ila' ->15 
prisoners that had hwn .seniaiaail la caaae. liaii wilh Ilia n |•a||(;|laa 

the reasoiLS why the prisanais ilaliii thair rala.Ka, ami tils.i aaiilaiiis iha liiu.f 
upon the law upon tlie stihjaat as cantamlail lar la |li,> pat il laiiar-.V 
Mr. liiLKsiAs. Yo 8 , sir. 

(TR> niaifer ral'arrad la hy Ilia wiliiass U iii iiii,.,| aiiiaiia Ilia a\liiliiK at dia 
and of this subject as “ I^leslas ICyliihit Xa H.") 

Mr. IGLTISIAS. And I «is|i |„ nia, an .■iilira imi af airrlculInrKis and iiiaiiii 
facturers in I’arta l!i.-a and Ih.- paper tlial sliaw . ||.a prl.as Hail |ia\c liis'ii 
[Mild for siipir far the last |i\a ;iaars. Than' arc Ina pap.Ts, 

IThe papers rafarrad to hy witness aniillad ".I'aniparalita Stali'-li.al Uapait 
of Su;;ar Mannfaalurad in Paria Iti.-o frani Ilia Craps of IIMIII. 11110. IlHl, lllia, 
11113. and lOI-l,” pnldisliad liy Ilia (iavarninani al Pai la Uno, and a cliarl’sliaw- 


ing the “ AVaakly Qnatalians of Sugar far I!l|adili;{,” hv .lalin ('. |■udna,^, 17 
ISatlary Place, New lark, uara Miliiinitad in prinlad fann.l 

And some phatagraplis givint; an idaa .0 lli.> sa-aallad agri.-nlliiral walk in 
I’orto Itlao. 


(The photagraphs hare rafarnsl to hy witn.'ss nara Milniiillail.) 

Vou liave alread.\' iiaard lhara \'.is a hill iiit.'iidad la araata aanipaiisalion far 
the workingmen. It was in Ilia lagislalui'a far s.'Naral ,\aars. .Xnw, the law.'r 
hou.se pu.s.sed ahoul two tlnias a hill that was ragtirdad’ as loo radical hy Hie 
einplo.vee.s, and just last .\ear. lh«‘ last session of ilia laglshilnra, .Mr. Travli'su, I 
think, the last part af last .tear, iiilradiK-ad anatln'i' inlaiiding |o crania anallier 
eoniiM'nsatIon law. It has an liisuranaa sahania in it. 'I’ha spaakar of (ha liou.se 
has another liill to ha ragardad as Ilia warkniaii's aonipaiisatioii, wllhoiit any 
insurance saheine. 'I'lie lower house has ii.is.sad hafara Hint kind of a hill. 
-Mr. Travlesa, haing a inainhar af Ilia upper hails.', appaliilml h> Ilia Prashlanl of 
the T’lil ed Stall's laani|iasi'd ol II iiianih.'rs 1, owing to a n'(|uast inada to Mr. 
Traviaso from Iha l.ahor Fi'daralion and la Iha spaakai of Ilia house to ha kind 
enough to give us soma oral liifarnialioii as la Ilia dlllaraiii-a of Iha hills in 
regard to coinix'iisalian law. .Mr. Travlesa aimwarad lhal lie was willing to do 
that .sonialiiiu's ami in* wrale two letters la Hi.' si'i'ralar.v af Ila* fadarali.iii 
promising that h.‘ would give a a<inf.'reni'(' la Iha r.'pras.'iilaliv.'s of iahar, hut 
on Divemhar ‘_'3 lie inforin.'d that In' aoiil.l not do that, 11 ml than re¬ 
fused, giving Ills reasons for rafiisiiig, and Ilia raason was llrst lliat he was 
not aide to giv.' such iufornialion in regard la Ins hill pr('\ians la Inlrmlrn'lng 
It In the council; .iftar whUh we r('(|U<'stod again, anil ha repllail he could not 
do that. .The same thing was triad to Ilia spa.ikar .d’ Ilia li.nisa, and tin' spi'iikar 
Of the houst' aikswered this letlar that is lianslatad Into Hnglish. 

Chairman MMsu (reading). 

“Answering your comiminlaatian of Di'c.'inhar IK), I am iiU'asi'd to advise .vou 
I shall again intrixlua.' at Hi.' next .s.'.ssion of Hi.' l.'gislalure th.' hill on .*om- 
Iieiksatlon to laborers for a.'aiil.'iits suslain.'il during llii'ir work, 

“Relative to the illlT.'rence hi'tw<*i'n (he hill of Mr. Travl.'so In (In' eMs'utIvo 


council anil one introilucad hy myself in Ilia law.'r lions.', Hiari' is lint one im- 
iwrtant dKTerenae, namely: 

“In Mr. Travieso’s hill the .•oiniM'iisalions ar.' to h.' paid from an lnsiiran<Ki 
fund created by the labori'is them.si'h.'s, who ar.' to pay out Hi.'rafore part of 
their wages by the employer and Hie iK'ople of i’orlo Rl.'o, whereas In my hill 
the compensation is to ha palil out hy the nsponsihle .'inphaar alone; no ob¬ 
jection would Ije made If the emplojer i lioKe to take out Insurance jaill.'les for 
his men. The reuiaiiiliig juovishms of Mr. Ti iviasa’s hill h.ive pra. liaally Iwen 
copieil from mine, which I presenl.'d at the Haas.' of Del.'gates in Hi.' name of 
the commission created for .studying (In' hill. 

“I have Just causisl a copy of Mr. Travi.'sos Idll to be si'iit to nii'. I desire 
to look it over again to see, after which I shall !«', pleas<sl to connnunl. ate my 
Impres-sion with you again in regard to Ilia aonfi'r.'nac you di'slre la iiave with 


me, as per your letter. 
‘‘ Very sincerely, 


.lo.sic UK Diki.o, 


fSjical;<r of the //oasa of Octcijuidi." 


Mr. loLESiAS. There was a differen.-e betwt'cn Hie lowi'r house and the upper 
house, and consequently no labor laws passed; but, neverl hel.'ss, 1 henr.l the 
lawyers of the Mg corporations, like the Guanica Central, and others told me 
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that evon tUe bill of ilr. TruvicKo or Mr. de Oluo would be opposed, and they 
were assured they never would pass and <’Ould not have such ti -compKisation 
law. A.S to the qu<yslion of iM'tItlon of .several lalior unlon.s all over the coun¬ 
try, the narleultural unions, Uiey claimed that a great coriHa-alion laid iu their 
hands thousands of acres of land that bclongetl to the lasiple of Porto Uieo, 
and the jioor laboi-ers, they had no land or no lot to Ik» possesed by themselves. 
I have lu'aril an esiiniate from the sis rctary of the interior given to us—It was 
given to the lower hotis(! Ilrst. 

1 have a i>ais‘r in regard to ll«; holding of property lands by tlie corpora¬ 
tions In INu'lo Itieo williout paying anytliing to the iieople of Porto Uieo. They 
liave in tlieir hands thousands of acres of land when the iX)or peons haven’t a 
SQuaro meter, and we have protested ladore tlie Oovernment, tiud you will find a 
letter from tlie secretary of the interior giving some information in ivgard to 
the big coriMirallons having in Jheir liands thousands of acres of land without 
latying anything to tlie pi'oiile of Porto Uieo for its own profierty : and .lust at 
this time la occurring the same thing and the [sior perms live on the laurls that 
belong to the ptNijile of Porto Ithu, anil thi'.\ are being thrown out when tlie 
proprietors Avant to do so In time of strlKe. 

ITlie letter referrr'rl to liy the wiliii'KS is printed among the exhibits at tin' 
end of this sub.lect a.s “ Igleslas Kxhihit No. L". ’) 

In sonic installer's hunili'ils of acri's of lanil have lii'cn granti'il to a corpora¬ 
tion \\lien tile prsir iir'ople liave not even a small lot. 

On account of this proti*st against those conilitions the legislature passeil a 
kind of a hiw Intending to reuieily in some way tlmse l•onllitiorlS luwl perhaps 
In regiiril to stiili a law your commission will have something to present to the 
repix'sentatives of the (lort'i nnienl. 

Two Imixirtant things hine bis'ii proti'sleil against liy us. Two or tlirer' years 
after the occuiMitimi by the Americ.in troops tlii're an altornr'y, rallr'd by name 
Harlan, went there, anil he founrl tliat Imndri'ils of r liililren and coupIr'S living 
in tlie country were liring togellii'r without grUiing niarrii'il. Tliat was on 
aci'oimt of tlie gri'iit distance to come to the town to gi-t niarrierl. 

(’ommissioni'r O’OoKst.i.i., Did tlii'y live together williout getting niarrierl? 

Mr. liii.iisi IS. Yr's. Aurl tlie t'alliolic prir'sis r liargr'il too unir li for a mar¬ 
riage, anil they have no money to get marritsl. and consixpiently lliey r-oirie to- 
getlir'r and live together anil have cliildren ami live so 14 or or li-t or ,'ld or 
40 years. And this attorney saw tluil the bi'st thing to ilo was to legalizi' those 
unions and thi'ii have a law passt'd wliich our legislaturi' callt'd the '• common- 
niarrhige law,” and in that way all those ihlldri'n. all those couples, the ciiil- 
rlren of tliose I'ouiiles bts'nnie legalized. Uul wliat occurred was that inaiii 
children that have their ricli falhi'is wlieii tlie law was a|ipi'ali'rl to ami tlie 
motliers nsheil the falhi'is to giie tliem money some of the law.vers luiviiig 
cnsi's of that Uiiiil r■ame to the legislature and suceis'iled in repi'allng the law. 
hi'cause llii'y illilii’l want the law to fone the riili fathers to ri'iognize tlii'ir 
sons anil lake a iiart of their inlieritance and property to maintain them. 

Conimlsloner O’Uomnki.i.. They disfranchised them again? 

Mr. Tiu.ksi.\.s. Yi.'S. 

donimissioni'r O'Cox.nki i.. They look awaA tliat advaiiUige which had lieeii 
given them? 

Mr. lin.Ksi.vs, Some cases had been granted. 'I'lie fathers under that law 
had to lake rare of those l•hUdreu and recognize them, mid the l•hlidrell, In 
I'nse Ilf the iloatli of the father, had the right to ask for a iiart of the propi'i l.v 
ol till' father. 

Oommlslonev O’Connbi.i.. That law was repealed? 

Mr. lai-EsiAS. Yes. 

Uommlssiimer O’CIonnkm . Did that iiieaii. for liistanee, that there hud heeii 
been eases where ehlldroii had lH>eii given property, and that that profierty was 
taken away from them? 

Mr. loi.EsiAS. Yes; that had hei'ii given. 

Oommlssloner O’Connki.i.. Was it relroaetive? T*id it work baeliward and 
take away property that linii bei'u given to the children? 

Mr. Iot.EsiAS. No. 

t’ommlssiimer (VOonnkt.i.. It only applied tii the future? 

Mr. Ic.i.K.stAS. Yes. 

(Ilinlrman \VAi.sn. How long was Hint law efCeotive? 

Mr. loi.EsiAS. Five years. 

Cluilrman Waijih. Aud llien It was n'pealed? 

Mr. leuisiAg. Tes ; soiuetliue ago. 
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Au othor iiUiltei’ w,. j,u,;,..M(hI „lM,ut: W,. Uuxc a laa- (o ... nt.av 

ways llie s«dm-tl.m «f our sirl-s or, at loast, „,ako .vsiH.asil.lo ila.s,. «|,o xu-n- 
SU1U.V of !^(lu(tion. Wo Imvo a law tla-ia' wliicli (•(aaiuK a man llion- ala. 
soduc^ a girl to got niarrlod or go to jail. l»ut now that Ittw was rofonmal somo 
way that no fallior can got a ronaal.x nialor i|a‘ law unli..!.i |„. |i,.,k soim- cor- 
robonitive evhlonco tiiat niakos llio < lmrgo goml for the girl. Ami. also tliai law 
was changod jiial roforiaoil in sa<-li a wa.x Hint i.m.r |.o<ii,lc‘ can noi h.ixo roliof 
in many Instances, cliiofly In the <as(' of ila- c(aintr.\ jh-ojiIo. .Now. wo lam', 
since tlio Cultt'd Shitos Imtk I'orto Ita-o. jml.oil ha* rocog?iiiaai a^ MU/t'iis tn* 
Iho I nitetl Stales. You may know lhal wo are at Ihm lime la.ilnng; wo tiro 
citizens of 1‘orlo Itico. hni I'orto llico Is nol a naiion anil lam no organiration 
.•IS a naOon. consoiiuonll.x wo holong to the rniioil Stales; wo arc a pari ol the 
ruitod States but we are not citizens of iho I nitoil Slates. Wo have hoon ask¬ 
ing for years for out* ciilzonshlp. and it has noM-r hoon ghon to tm. Wo are 
lulministorod in a certain wa.\ ; the governor <an ho a good ruler or not. accord¬ 
ing to Iho chnractor of the man and acconiing to the honor and Iho will and 
the .sentiment of the man. 

The iioopio htno the right lo miIo to olool tlio legislature, hut the voters In 
Porto itloo tiro, iihoill 0(1 per oonl of ihoni. ooinrollcd li.v llic ni.isicrs and Iho 
isiriairalions in I’orto itioo. in consisinoiico. wo iniM* an organio law Unit 
moans our const i tut Ion. 

Cliuiriiian W.xi.sii. ,\t lids liino tin* coniiiiissioii is going to lidvo a leccvs fm* 
lo niimilc.s, iH'causc wc want to run Inter to-iiig|i( and try to tinlsli up 

(.Vt tins pond a rc<*cs,s was laKoii lor l.f loiiinlos, a( llic coin lu.-ion oi whidi 
Air. Igicsjas rostinasl the stand and Ins cxaniinalion toniinticd I 
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Mr. iiiiJ'.M.x.s. I want lo siaio, -Mr. ('Iiairaian. in regard lo lilIzeiiship. iliai I 
liaxo (wo dociiinonts, a (lie of forrospoialoia o wltli Mr. Sam|K'l lioiiipors. and ii 
lollor from .Mr. Coorgo It. t'olloii. Ilio o\-go\ornor. in logard to Iho saino la.dlor, 
whioh refers (o oiir iiosilion in regard lo (•iti*/,onshi]i. I waiil lh<*so |iiii inlo Iho 
record. 

I'I'Ik' corros|«)iidonco rol'orrod lo h,\ v.iiiio-,ii and iho loiior Iroin Cox. I'ollon 
IIIV Iirinlod among iiio ovhihils al Iho oial of this siilijoci ns •• IgU-slas I'Xldliit 
.\ii. Ki" and " iglosias K.vliiliil .\o 17.'' rospoi lixoly.) 

AImi, lioro is a ro|Kirt of a hoarioc holoro Iho coii'imdloo on Iho I’ai'illc IshiiMls 
and I'orio Itiio of Iho i’nilod .Siatos Somilo. which 1 also xvant (o pul In the 
rtHsinl. 

(The d<K*nmonl reforrod lo. otililhsl •M'ili/.oiiship of I'orio Itloaiis,'’ dnusi 
May 7. ]in2, W ashiioglon, 1>. <'. was snlimHiiil in iirlnli-sl form ) 

-tlso, a roiHirl <iii Immings In'foro llic Coiiiiiiiiloo on liisiihir (Ifidrs of the 
House of Itoias'somativos 

(Tlio dooutnoiil roferrisi to h.x Iho xviliioss. onlillod -A cixil goxc•l■mllonl for 
I’orio itioo.” dniod Poh. gd, L’K. and .Mar. 2. Ihl I, Wasldngloii. It c'., was siih- 
miltod in prinUsl fonii.) 

Hero is also n lininphlot. Iming a roisirl of !i<'arings Iioforo iho t'ommllUs’ <in 
Tiisiilar Affairs ol the Hoiiso of liopivsoiilalixos. rolorriiig lo a hill pi’otwisiiig lo 
oroaie a defairtinent of agrioiilliiro aial hilHir in I’orio Itico, the lic.id of which 
shall ho a niomhor of Iho oxociilivo council of i’orio llico. 

(Tlie documont reforrod to. (siiillod "A dopaiinioni of jigricitltiiro and lahor 
in Porto Itico,” ilateil Ma.v 2 to 4, W'ashingPui. li. ('. xxas siihiiiitusl in printeil 
form.) 

I ahso want to hand jini (he aiiiiind roistrl of the Si crolary of \\ ar. 1911. deal¬ 
ing xx'ith the Porto Rican iitfaics, ciUzx’nsliip, etc, from xvlih ii ,xoii will ws’ iliai 
in some wa.vs iho (lovernmont oHii'hils In Washington agree In nianj xxiiys wllli 
our petition. 

(The tiooiunoiii refx’rri’d to l»,x ilie xxilness. ootiU«sl ”,\iiiiiial roisirt of Iho 
ftecretary of War, 1911,” dated Wtisliinglxm, I). ft., Ihs’. 4, 1911, was siiliiiiKtoil 
in primed form.) 

Clhairman W.xnstf. Wliat became of iIk* proposed loglsiiilhoi tlial xxas ladiig 
(HscHstK'd at that tadng dlscnssed al that ia’nrlng? 

Mr. Ir.i£ai.cs. All w*ii« lost, year after .xvar, for 19 years. W<4I. ili ’ oitlzoii- 
•ship and getteral Iiill has passed tlie Honso Iwico, hut xvlion it xveni lo the 
Senate It did not hciW. 

I tall the attention of the romnilsshin to this pimiiiiilet. tlie message of the 
governor of Porto Rleo. This is iho lirst message, and is addresseil to the legls- 
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lature of Porto KUo by Gov. Colton. You will find In this message to the 
I^eglslaturc of Porto Itlco the true conditions of the entire people of Porto 
Ui<-o. and e.speclally workingmen, and how this governor and representative of 
the United Stales intends to do as much as he can In favor of the masses of 


the petiple there. 

(The document referred to. cntithMl 
to the Sevenlll Legislative Assembly, 


' Message of tiie Governor of Porto Itlco 
First St'ssiou, .Tanuary 13, 1913,” San 


.fiian, P. It., was subinltletl In juinlod form.) 

In the pretious four yiuirs more labor huts were passed and more fair 


dealings In regard to the workingmen. 

Then, here Is a pamphlet I want lo introduce into the record, entitled 
“Porto Ulco’s Case and the Tariff Bill,” wlilih is mentioned in regard to the 
econoinieul conditions of Porto Hico, and are .set fortli in this book by a com- 
nds.sion appointed hv the governor tind tlie Legislature of Porto Hico to appear 
hefoie the Senate Flnanee Committee, in ord<’r to argue in favor of tlie ])rot<'e- 
tion of sugar, and you uill lind here in litis book all tlie figures in regard to tlie 
suhjis t. It tells the course nliout liie eoiiditions in regard to education, etc,, 
from 1901 to 1011; all tlirougli those years tlie condition of education has 
arisen a little, itlwavs up and up every year, to lienelit the condilioii of the 
inas.ses of tlie people in tluil respect, and certainly have improved, but In one 
>enr, this year of 1911 to 191.1, more tliaii .$7(X),0tK) was cut otT from tlie edu- 
eution fund. I had not inleiidi'd to make any criticism of any money that has 


been given in favor of education. 

(Tlie document referred to iiv tlie witness was entitled “Porto Uicos Case 
and tlie TarilT Bill." dated Washington, H. ('.. May IT, 1!)13, and published 
by the Porto Itlco Olliclal Ueoiiomlc (’ouuaission. was suhniitted In priiitevl 
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lIi*ro aiiotluT from ( niton in n'^anl to nna 

measures. Intending to defeiul tlie poor people from being cliealed out of their 


*^ll’rinted paniiildet suhniitted, entitled “Special Message of tlie governor of 
Plato Itico lo tlie Seventh Legislative Assemliiy, Extraiadinary Session, July 
5, 1913. Weights and .Measures.”) 

.\nd you liiid here in tliis paniplilet tlie full report ol lids bureau of weights 
and ineastitvs tliat was creali'd on account of tlie recianniendatloii of the 
governor, and you will find in tlie iilctures of many weiglits and measures that 
were taken that were false in many instances. 

(Printed pamphlet suhniitted. entitled “ Gulierno de Puerto Rico. Oficlna del 
Secretarlo .Negociado de 1‘esas y Medidas. Kdiiard .1. Saidafia, Jefe. Primer 
Informe .\nual del Negociado de Pesas y Medidas. Enero 1, IfiLI. San Juan, 
I’uerto Rico. Negociado de Meleriales, Iiiiiirenta y Traasporle. 1915.”) 

Nevertliele.ss, reiiresentalives of the ixsiple who have protested against this 
thing liave bv'cn put in ,1ail in many instances. The governor has a chance to 
call those tilings liy tlieir propm- names, hut our ]ieoiilo liiid to go to jail for 
repeating tlie same tiling (lint tlie governor—Colton—said. 

.Now. hero is the last aiiiiual report of tlie governor, and you will find how 
iiiueli profit there lias been along eeononileal lines. This ndmlnlstratlon paid 
more wages and gave more giiiiraiity to tlie workman by giving more help to 


(Printed pamphlet sulimitted, entitled “Extracts from the Annual Report 
of Hon (liHirge R. Colton, Governor of Ihirlo Rico, for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1912. Published by the Commercial Agency of the Government of 
Porto Rico, 5(50 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.”) 

You will see that there was a rise in money from thirteen millions a year In 
the commercial business of the Island to ninety-five millions and a rise In the 
value of proixwty from eighty millions to one hundred and seventy-two millions, 
bnt notwithstanding that the wages of the working people at this time are lower 
than when the American occupation began, and when these people organized 
and went on a strike tlie iwliee heat them and incarcerated them and killed 
them. The condition of the workmen of Porto Rico can be seen from this 
action but vou gentlemen of the commission can not recognize how they are 
living. None of tlie cotton workers of fhe South are living under the conditions 
of the Porto Rican workers. The same people and the same agricultural work¬ 
ers that you pay in Florida $1.25 for tlie same sugar, and where the land is not 
near so good for raising sugar ns It is in Porto Rico, yet In Porto Rico they ^y 
only one^half of the wages that the working people get here for the same kind 
of work. Tlie corporations tliere are making money, at the rate of more than 
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ucts to Porto RIro, and I do not know un.lor wl.tl, law tV,o ■ k,n-• o " I 
bring cane from Santo Domingo to Porto Ulco. ^ ‘ 

. We have a jaw in Porto HU-o granting tlio pornilsslon to agrlculttiral conrcrn't 
to linport weds from other parts ot a.ty foreign eonntry, att.nh.Le eonaa'atlons 
are importing cane and coconuts, and other things are'eoniing Inlo porto Ulcan 
harb<n-8, being sent in as “ smls.” That Is the way this kind of business tas 
been done by the corporations. 

therf J'o^to Itico are being own,si by the corporations 

there, and the Government, us shown by the Iasi message, of the aelual g.iv- 
ernor, has annoum-i'd the same thing and iislceil the legislamre to d,. wan.'tldng 
in the way of retaking these lands from those <c>riMirati,ais, bat nolliing has 
been done by tho lej'lslature. Tlio Kov(‘rin»r ivcomnu'ndK flmt n <*omiulvsli»n Im* 
uprKiIiitojl In order to ascorlain how many mre.s of land an^ in the JiaiuN oi the 
corporations, and nothing has boon done i!) that iiarlnailar 

I have a letter from the commissioner of education irl\ us tin* first lnf(»rnia- 
tion, on our re<iuesi.s—ho says tluit In tin* last two months tln‘v lost 2SS f(‘achorji 
in the school In consequence of the re<hKtion of tli<‘ hud^cel. and IIiom* tearl.ors 
had to pet out from the scliool. Our fralninp s<*Iiools lia\e bisaj sus|>i‘nde(! 
under the argument that the working people do not need nmch to he* In 
^itli tliat education or to learn how to do a thing at home, or how to dress, or 
how to buy things, or Imw to llvi\ Tills kind of cdncallon, n i‘(>rlain klml of 
voentionni training, lias liocn slnit down, ami consoipicnlly llu‘ IiIimi Is Io main¬ 
tain tin? w,n’king la^oplc ami tlu^ masses of tla* pooph* in a serf coialiiioii 

(See Iglesias Kxidbit No. IS.) 

1 have here an urilele wliieli 1 look from my isiper, and I wani io Ininniae,* 
it into the record. Il is a sliort slor.v of ila* eotaldions (,f ila* laliormg \\,*m,*n 
down there. 

Glmlrinan IVAisir. Al liat is tills from? 

Mr. I0LKSIA.S. Prom my paper. I nrole ii myself, aial 1 want II to go into 
ilie record. Tluit sliows llie ccanlition of ihe working wonnni tiiere in many 
Instances. 

(Xew.spaper clipping sulimitti'd, enilded “Tlie T.idior Women In 1‘orlo llico-- 
Mi.scr.v aial Kxploifation.” Name of jaip,‘r and date not given.) 

Chairman Walsh. .lust proceed. 

Jlr. I(iT.ksTAS. I am going to sulanit arlieles cailing for a eongr,*.ssional inves¬ 
tigation. This is In Stainisli, and I will .s,mkJ It to you in I'higllsli. 

(New.spiiper clipping submitted, (Mitillod “Congressional Iiivesllgaliiai ash'd 
In Porto Itico.” Name of paper and dale not given.) 

The laws-of immigration of tliis country, <'xeei>t Porto Itico—soiiu' [ir,,vlsl,ai 3 
of the law to be applied in I’orlo Itico—wlien we Iia\e enougli lala'i' IIa*r,*, 
plenty of labor. But there lias lu'en Ihe action of soini' liivisllile liilliieni'es 
working against Porto Ulco. Almost every Pederal law tliat you lliid to pro¬ 
tect in any way you will find ilie exception of Porto Itico. Ilawall—lliut 
means the sugar enterprise—we call ilie nlteidioii of tlie commission to ris'oni- 
mend that Porto Itico be placed on Ilie same fooling as I lie workingmen of 
the United States are in the question of inmilgraiioo or any law lielping 
working people of Porto Itico. 

Chairman Walsh. You want tlie same laws applied to ilie working people of 
Porto Itico ns apiily to the people of llie I'nitetl States? 

Mr. lOLESiAB. Yes, sir. Tliat is llie best way to make true American citizens. 

Here Is a copy of tlie Intendisi bill of the new organic law for tlie IVrrItory. 
It has been In our congress for the last two voars and liiteniled io be reintro¬ 
duced in the next. 

(Printed document submitted entitled “A comparison of H. It. 14860, a bill 
to provide a civil government for Porto Itico, and for other purposes, and 
the act of Apr. 12, i9(X), known as tlie ‘ Fornker Act,’ and acts and resolutions 
amendatory thereof, now forming the organic law of Porto Itico. Washington, 
Government Printing OIBce, 1914.”) 

1 Just want to be through in a moment, declaring that we tire In accord with 
everything said by my colleague, Mr. Martinez, and In the conclusions I liave a 

38819°—S. Doe. 415,64-1—vol 11-65 
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report of Dr. Wiley (Weyl) for 1905, truly and correctly stating that the 
of the Porto Rican people, Is first, education—education, no matter how 
much it costs. We are now 66 per cent who can not read nor write. And 
then, to protect their freedom, let the people have the chance to speak among 
themselves In the streets and rural places and in the halls and in other places, 
to give them the free speech, to maintain the rights—constitutional rights, of 
the people; to treat the people there as men, as human beings. 

We have about 1,400 persons, or more than 1,400, In the Jails iu Porto Illco, 
In the iK'iiltentiary, and you never will find a rich man there, no c-omrnerclnl 
man, no business man—not a man that has something In his hands to defend 
himself, no matter what a criminal he is. He may be a criminal, he may 
rob, he may take papers from the courts and do many things he wants and 
never will he go to Jail—never, never, never! 

And in that way I request from you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Wat.hh. We excuse you and are obliged for your testimony. Just 
remain In attendame, because eltlu'r yourself or Jlr. Martlnes might have 
something to say when you liear other witnesses. 

Mr. Bills, please. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN C. BILLS, JK. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Now, Mr. P>llls, I am going to ask you to help out as 
much as you can by lu'lng very brb-f, and yvt exhaustive enough to cover nil 
these subjects. 

You have been given a list of questions, have you not? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsif. I will Just ask you the questions: or would you rather 
follow the questions themstdves? 

Mr. Bii.i.a. .lu.st us you like. 

Chairman W'ai.sif. Just read them and answer them if you care to. 

Mr. Bii.r.s. X’he fact is. Mr. Cludrniuu, that most of tho.se matters have bis'n 
considered In our re|)orts. 

Chairman Wai.sfi. Well, then, if when you get to those you give us the 
genei-al thought of your report, the general consensus of your report, and refer 
us to It. 

Your name, please? 

Mr. Bir.i,s. .T. C. Bills, Jr. 

Chalrnnin Wai.sii. What does the .f. stand tor? 

Mr. Bn.i.s. .Tohn. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Where do you resiile, Mr. Bills? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. San Juan, Porto Uieo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived tliere? 

Mr. Bills. Since September 1, J912. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you live before you went there? 

Mr. Bills. I was in college and law school at Harvard, the last year. 

Chairman Walsh. A lawyer by profession? 

Sir. Bills. I have studied law; I have never practiced law. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever done anything except us a student? Have 
yon vvorkcMl any place? 

Mr. Bills. Yes; during my time In college I nmile a special study of social 
ethics and economics, and also did a great deal of social-settlement and wel¬ 
fare work; and for two years I had charge of the playground of the Provi¬ 
dence Play Ground Association and new.sboys’ work at Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. You were In the social-service profession before you went 
In the civic service? 

Mr. Bills. Yea; and I worked In the Civic Service House for four years 
under Mr. Bloomfield trainnig a class In public speaking. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. I understood you had been training labor leaders. 

Mr. Bili. 8. The class was made up of local leaders, labor unionists. Socialists, 
and advane'ed thinkers in general. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 Imagine largely Soclalhsts and advanced thinkers. 

Mr. Bills. No; a great many of the labor-union men were there for theo¬ 
retical training. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your position in Porto Rico? 

Mr. Biu.s. I have charge of the insular bureau of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. First, I would like for you to state what your personal 
duties are and how much of a staff you have. 
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Pprl>ai'« tJie way in uiiswar iliat 
lishlug the bureau of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. We are trying to eiiitomize 
staff? 


is to refer 
How maov 


to the law estab- 
bate yon on your 


®^r. Bills. An assistant, two itivesitgttiitrs or " insiMH’tors * 
Stenograplier, two clerks, amt a tiiesMOiger 
Chairman Walsh. Who is your a.ssivt.uitv 
Mr. Bit.i.s. Mr. Carinelo lloiiort^. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All the rest are I'.nto Hanns'' 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir. 

Clmirmatt WAL.stt. What was Mr. ... Inisines^ before 

(letHirtimmt of labor? 


we call 


be went 


theta, a 


into the 


Mr. Bii.ls. He was in tlie iio.stai 
Mti.vugnez: and befort' that a eoniraeto 
carpenter. 


departinent, l'’e(ieiai ih.slal sort lee. at 
r. woilting bis way mi frotn an .irditiary 


... Walsh. Wbaf were the inyestiaalorsV 

Mr. Rill.s. I ouKht to state also that .Mr. lloiiotA was. niitil alxoii a tear agti, 
a niember of the Kree Federation and was while a eariienler in Mataane/. one 
of the local leaders. 


fir the two iiispeilors, one. I.nis llavlera. was a local leader of the Free 
Fialeration at t'orey and a cigar tnalcer. The other. .Vlelandro Fseales, was a 
cigar maker and. J heliete, a tire i)i-es|,|ent of the Free Feilerallon. I'.olh of 
those men came Info the htirean of labor ttnder the citll-servlce e\atniiiallon, 
beiiiR the highest men that took the examinations. 

Chnirmati Wai.sh. What is the general attitude of tlie I'orto Uiean einiilotees 
toward organized bdior? 

Mr. Bit 1 , 8 . I’orto Iticaii einiiloyees generally know tery lillle about organized 
labor. Mr. Igleshts made tile statement here Hint lliere were l.'i.dtKI organized 
men. Now, according to the docnnieiifs wliiib be has given n.s. ilie last one 
being within the iii.st four nr live inonilis, slmwlng the naint's of unions and 
toytns in W'hicli locatisl and Iheir inemliersliiii—I haven'l them here, nnfortn- 
niitely, hut I reinemher that the laemlH'rsIdp was lieitteen lliree and four 
thoHsnnd. 


Clinirinnn Walsh. Von think Mr. Tgleslas is |irolialil,t ineorreet In Ids iigtiri's? 

Mr. IlH.i.s, Eiliirr one way or lln* other: 1 don'i know. 1 ;ini very eerlain 
tin re are not l.'.tMK) organized men. 

('lialrimin Wai.sh. WInit woobi yon shv fnan your studies in Ibis eonntry 
befort‘ you went there, as applied to eyer.vday condilioas. as to whether or not 
organizntion stsans or dines not seem to tie ms-essaryV 

Mr. itii.y.s. I lliink It Is very neeo,s.sar.v. And I would like to pnl myself on 
reeord as being nio.st eniplnitlcally in favor of ttie iirinciples of orgatilzisi Inlior 
and (lie work Itnit has lieeii accomplislied in this country tbroiigb organlztsl 
labor; and whatever I have to say In the way of criticism, if I am calbsl on to 
give concrete Information, Is not in any way agiitast organizeil liilmr or ngiimst 
the leaders of It, but against wliat. to my mind, is the Inetliciency of Hie organi¬ 
zation in Porto Rico. 


(’linirman WAi-str. Now, Mr. Ighmias incMiioiicd two other orgaiilzalloiis. 
Just de.sirlbe, first, the Free Federation of l.abor. Is that aboiil wliiit the 
regular trade-union is in this country, tiiid arc those other two wbaf arc known 
In this country as ctnplo.vers’ orgiinizatloiis of bibor. or what might In' calltHl 
fake organizations? 

Mr. Bills. Tlio Free Federalion Is a real lalior organization 
Chairman Walsh. What alHiul the other two? 


Mr. Bills. The other two I don’t know, ’rids Is the way f came In foiich 
with the Leagna Obrera. This Is the one In which the governor's name and 
ray name apiieur as honorary members, .ttioiit a year anil it half ago I received 
an invitation to attend their convention. I attended that convention am) s|a>ke. 
It was a very educational sort of convention. Their by-laws provide for edneu- 
tional advancement, Alniut a wis?k or so hiler a delegation of Ihtit orgaiilziitlon 
came to my office with a big written document and some seals on It and notified 
me that I had been cho.sen an hoiioriiry luoinber, and I know also the governor 


was made one. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pay any money? 

Mr. Bills. No; never paid a penny. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you notice its literature iiflorwards? 

Mr. BiiJgi. I heard the letters read here from the Fisleraclon Heglonnl and 
from the lamgua Obrera, but this literature was sent out since I left the island, 
and I shall certainly remove my name from that letterhead. 
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Chalrnmn Walsh. Do you know anything about the details further of those 
two organizations? 

Mr. I{ir.L.s. Why, I know this, that we were planning a bulletin on labor 
organizations In Porto Klco, and we sent out communications to all the various 
labor groui>.s, and stated that we would print nothing unle.S8 they would give 
ns actual proof that their members were paying dues. The Federaclon Regional 
refused to show us the pui)ers. The Inference Is that they do not pay dues. 
The Leagua Ohrera gave us i)roof that they had about 30 members—30 or 33 
inomhers—paying dues. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, you would not look upon those as legitimate 
organizations? 

Mr. llii.i.s. Not ns legitimate labor organizations; that Is, they have not the 
power to do anything. Of course, they do some educational work among their 
members, probably. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the only reason, Mr. Bills, for thinking that they 
are not legitimate, that they have not the jmwer? 

Mr. Bh.i.s. Why, I have no proof tjiat they are not legitimate, except these 
letters which I hoard read here to-day. 

Chairman Waish. Your attention had not hcen called to that before? 

Mr. Bills. Had not been called to that before. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is the general attitude of the I’orto Rican employers 
toward organlzt'd labor? 

Mr. Bili.s. 1 think the attitude of the Porto Rican employers toward what Is 
known ns the American Federation of Labor is very similar to the general at¬ 
titude here. That would he my Impression. 

(Mmlrman Wai.sh. Just what is their attitude. 

Mr. Bills. Some favor It and some do iu)t. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. what do you see of the large employers, American 
manufacturers In the Island, that you say wouhl favor it? 

Mr. Bills. Why, I have talketl with individual employers who expressed 
a belief in the principles of labor organization. 

Chairman Wai.sh. M ell, who were they. If you recall the names? 

Mr. Bills. I have talked with a good many. I talked with some olllclals at 
the head of the Porto Rican American Tobacco Co., who spoke favorably of 
organized labor. 

(thalrman Walsh. Well, if there is no objection, just state their names. 

Mr. Bh.ls. I am not sure enough of the ideas of the particular individuals 
with whom 1 talked. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does that one tohaeco company, that Porto Rico American 
Tohiicco Co., control the production of tobacco In Porto Rico? 

Mr. Bills. Now, that I couldn't say. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it poptilarly supposed to? Y'ou heard the statement 
that Mr. Iglesias made here that the Tobacco Trust did control practically all 
the proiluction of tobticco in t^e Island? 

Mr. Bili.s. Of course, the I’orto Rico American Tobacco Co. owns nearly all 
of the large cigar factories. They also produce a great deal of tobacco. They 
manufaeture there and they export a greiit deal of tobacco. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you heard the statement of Mr. Iglesias with refer¬ 
ence to the fact that there was a law lltnlting the acreage of any one corpora¬ 
tion to .300 acres, but that the law Is not observed, and that they know It. 

Jlr. Bills. That is a part of the Foraker Act, the organic act under which 
Porto Rico Is governeil. 

Chairman W.alsh. Well, Is it violated (hat way? 

Mr. BtLi.s, I don’t know; I have no proof at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It popularly supposed to be? 

Mr. Bills. I have heard many jieople say that it is violated. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, In your Investigations through your department, do 
you find this same company does operate large tracts of land—more than 500 
acres? 

Mr. Bills. Most of the tobacco, I believe—this Is an aspect of the business in 
which I have made very little Investigation, but most of the tobacco, I believe 
which this company uses Is produceil by Independent farmers, the company 
advancing money to them to finance their crop and then buying the crop In the 
end. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that seem to be a legitimate arrangement or a sub¬ 
terfuge to avoid this law that- 

Mr. Bills (Interrupting). I should say that was a legitimate business ar¬ 
rangement. 
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OluiirxDQn Walsh. If it tvm* thut lln^.v il(> <>n«‘ruto. or Hint juiy oin* ooiu- 
liany owns or controls laml proator in inicnp' ilinn .'lOti inTi>s. voii IlnnT know 
of It? 

Mr. Bills. I don’t know of it; no. 

CImIrman Wai.sh. In the i>riint|ml iniln>-liies of the isliinil. plciisi' ontlliui 
hrlcHy the wiifte scale and the leiiRth of the workday. 

Mr. Bills. We have stated those in mir report. 

(thalrnian Walsh. Well, epitointzo it, if you please. 

Mr. Bills. Coffee, at the present time, from SO to 10 cents a day; at pres¬ 
ent. male labor. 

tthalrman Waisii. And how Ions do they work; how many hours per day? 

Mr. B 11 . 1 .S. Why, from 1) to It) and 11 hours a da.v. Snaar, the average 
before the strike was, I think, aeeordina: to oar tlKures, ,'>1 cents. That has 
l,e<“n Inereascsl, as The re-nit of the strike, to something like 08 or Ot) cents; 
and they also work 9 to HI hours a da.v. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that recarded in that eoimlry as a llvlin: waye for a 
man? 

Mr. Bills. It is a livliiK vaae, Mr. Chairman, under the standard of IinIiik 
which obtains there. 

Chairman W.\i.sit. I notice one of Ihosi' reiiorts said that as a rule the nork- 
liiK peo|)le were anemic and uuderfeil. 

Air. Itli.LS. The hookworm has devastated llu- lahiu'ers. especially those of 
the interior, for years. Inirim: tin' pa.-t Id .vears or so the (ioviTiunenl lias 
wafted a eainpaiftu a,itainst it. Dr. It. K. Ashford diseoverlnit the disease there. 
If I remember eorreetly, his lir-L investiftatlons sliowisl that the working' efli- 
eimiey of Hie laborers in the interior was appro\iniately .’'id or tkl |ier I'eiit of 
normal, due to the fact that their blood was not .-troiift, hut that hud ini|iroved 
to 70 or 80 Iier cent la-t .vear. 8 I 1 II lliere is a yreal deal of hookworm, 
especially in the inlerior. As to heiiu; underfed, Mr. Clialruiiin, 1 have never 
found n starviiift person in l’orli> Itieo. Their food Is exlremely simple, the 
lesult of poverty ; hut they are a hospilahle iieople. and when one man has 
no work or food and another iiiau has, tlie latter a.—ists the fortiier. -And vve 
must, it S(H‘ms to me, in a study of eonditions in an Island like Porto lileo, 
hetir in mind the fact that many of the native fruits and veyetahles are very 
nutritious and very cheap. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se deserihe the honsliiK eonditions of tlie narieul- 
tural laborers; the eo-t of tlie hoii-es lirst. 

Mr. B 1 LL.S. I also have a very evliansiive report 011 that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .Alioul how iiiiieh are they't Hive it to ns as vve Ko iiloiii;, 
and it will help us. 

Air. Bills. I would say that it wonlil take the averaae aarlt ulturiil laborer 
four to six (lavs to huil'd a house. The mat< ri.il that is used In that lionse 
Is mostly Riven to him liy the emidoyer. lie creels his own house. Perliniis the 
hoards u.sed in tlie tioor may he worth two or thris' dollars. Tlie house as a 
,vhole—I would URree with'the liRures of Dr. Wiley—Is worth ten or lifteen 
dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. The house is worth ten or Iiftemi dollars; are they one 


Air. Bill-s. Two rooms, with a half partition hetween them. Tlie roofs are 
thatched with Rrass. The sides are leaves of the royal |ialm. 'I'liey are 
raised from 6 inches to 2 feet ahove the Kiound, and the iloor Is of hoariks 
and pieces of soap boxes. 

Chairman Walsh. 'The sanitary arrangement, il any? 

Mr BiUsft. Of courses In this I hid KiK‘akln;i of (ho iimssos of tin* njrrifMiI- 
tural laborers—not those that are llviiiK in plantation house.s—and ainoiiR 
this class of iieople there are very few sanitary facilities. , „ , 

Commissioner O’Connell. What about the cities, outside of the iiRrleultural 

districts, the house rent in towns? , ,, „ , , , .. 

Mr Bilijj. The plantation houses are built of w(mm1 and zinc, vvulli fioiii 
two to three rooms, and are worth from one hiindnsi to one hundred and 
fifty dollars. They are alwa.vs, pnietleally. proviihsl with outhouses. 
Commissioner O’Connbll. Do they charRo rent for them? . 

Mr. Bills. No; they charRe no rent, the laie condition is that the laborer 
shall work for the employer when he is wanted, . ^ , 

Chairman Walsh. That the laborer shall work for the employer; what does 
that mean, that the work Is seasonable? 

Mr. Bills. The agricultural work Is seasonable. 
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(Jtolnnan Walsh. Those people that yon say get 30 to 40 oents a ilay, do 
tlwy have eittplo.vu)ent the year around at that? 

Mr. Bills. Probably not. The housing (.-ondltlons In the town, we have In 
wain two flas.ses of houses—the tenement, somewhat similar to the tene¬ 
ments here hi the Slates; many are old brick structures, with very poor 
nii'uns of ventllallon. The sanitary conditions have Improvwl vastly In the 
last thre<‘ or four years, but there Is still room for Improvement. The 
second class are shacks. 

(’oniiuissUmer 0'Co.\NEa.L. I notice In your report filed here by Mr. Igleslas, 
showing the cost of these houses and the Income, etc., the per cent apparently Ls 
enormous, over IIX) per cent? 

Mr. Bill.s. These figures were complied very carefully, and compiled by 
myself. 

(loniml.ssloner O’Connkll. I saw 149 p*‘r cent. 

Mr. Bills. One hundred and thirl.\ -nine per cent, from 20 per cent up to that. 
That refers to PueiTa do Tierrn, a laborers' quarler and a suburb of Sail Juaii. 

Oluilriimu Walsh, (live us some typical family budgets of laborers, as of 
laborers In the eountry. 

Mr. Bills. The bureau of labor l« now working on ii report on the cost of 
living, and I have many family laalgels. 1 would say that the average family 
has ^2 or .$.‘1 a wi'ek for food, and cloibing costs iK'i'haiis an average of .lO cents. 

(’halrnian W.vl.sii. Is that per man? 

Mr. Bill.s. Per family. 

Oommissioner O'Pn^ej.l. Wtmt clothing do they ha\e. The i>ktures we 
saw show them without shoes and vvitboiit covering, really, of any kinil, really, 
except po.sslbly trousers. 

Mr. Bills. The laborers of Porto Itico, the lasir inland laborers of Porto 
Rico—there are various classes of laborers- -as a class <|o not wear shoes. 
They always wear trousers and undersidrts and outer .shirts. 

I'luilrinuu Walsh. Uo they ever wear ilrawcrs and sb«a-s’' 

Mr. Bill. Oeiicriilly drawers, 1 wiaild sa.v, almost universally, and a straw bat. 
The clolldng in the inland .section Is purchased out of the Income of the entire 
family, obtained during the oofl'ec-plcking season, wlnni the wife ami ehildren 
are employed and the imoine Is increased. It frequently Is lf2i) or $.30 a week, 
during the two or threi' months of the busy season. I would .say also the 
Increase In the use of shoes has been tremendous. I believe, this Is a general 
sinteinent, that the majority of laborers In Porto Rico own a pair of shoes. 
But they don’t wi'ar them when working, partly from laiverty and partly 
laieiiu.se they are not in the habit of wearing them. 

(llndrinnn Wvl.sh. Have you some typical budget on the tobacco laborers? 

(k)inmissloner (I'Oonnell. Fii'st, you say they are making $‘20 or $30 a week? 
How long is the season? 

Mr. Bills. Pixuii the middle of September to the last of IVcemlter, in the 
coffee season.* 

Commissioner O’Conseli.. That Is abmit two mouths? 

Mr. Bii.ls. About three months, nnd the busiest luirt of that In nny one sec¬ 
tion covers probably alaiut two mouths. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then there are those that would not be employed 
after two months? 

Mr. Bills. Women and children are practically not employed at all Ui coffee 
excejit during the season. 

Commissioner O’ltoNNELt.. Then the 10-montlis’ salary, or the 9 nmmhs', 
ns the case might he, of the family dei'reases after two or three months’ em¬ 
ployment of the total family and becomes simply the enraing of the man? 

Mr. Bills. Of the male. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnell. And that averages wliat? How much employment 
does he get per year? 

Mr. Bills. It has been Impossible to get complete statistics on those things. 

Commissioner O'I^’cnnell. He Is not steadily employeil the year around? 

Mr. Bii.i. 8. It is probably true that one-half of the men In that section, dur¬ 
ing the rest of the year, are not employed more than one-third or one-half of 
the time. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. And the rest are employed how much? 

Mr. Bills. Steadily, the best men. 


* Noth —-Twenty to thirty doUara a week la exceptional. The average weekly eemlng 
of u family of four or hve membere during the husy season is between $10 and $15.—, 
J. C. Bills, Jr. 
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Commissioner O’Conxki.i. And tin* ono-Iinlf tlint are not employed live on 
tlie generosity of tlie men that are employed? 

Mr Bills. In the eoffee seetion of liie island.’ 

Chairman W.m.sii, <>n wliat airoimt are women and elnl<lren enmuied in 
Industrial pursuits fn the iiKrleultnrul llni*? 

Mr. Bills. In tlie pieklng of cotfw and the fertlllislng and ideklnji, in some 
divisions, of tobaeeo, ami in a few seelmns <if ilie I'.land In ligliter work in eon- 
neetion with sugar, and in some I'ases in laeking fruits and waslilng and park¬ 
ing fiiein. 

Coininissioner O’Co.xneli,. Wliat are tlie sanitary eonditlons wiiep lliey are 
W'orking, tlie women ami ehildren, in the eotTee lields? 

Mr. Bn, IS. A conee liidd is a hilNide ro\eied with buslies from 10 to l.T feet 
higli and shade trees al>o\e lhat, and it is ontdiairs. 

Commissioner O'CexM-i.i,. l>o they gel far from their homes In the Heid. 
wliere tiu'y live? In oiher words, do they get so far away that they Imve to 
stay away from their liome for a while, in eomiis-tion witli eoffet' flelilsV 

Mr. Bii i.s. Not overnlKht. 

Commissioner O'Con.nei.i,. 'l'he> all get hark to iheir lamies nights? 

Mr. Bn i s. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Bo men and women work logether In those lields? 

Mr. Bills. I es, sir. 

Chairman AV.visn. Now, we had a sitmdion presented lo ns In California in 
the liop-pleking fields which looked like it might need eorrei'tlon: tliiil 1-. the 
toilet faeilities there. There were none there, and eoniplaints W(>re made limt 
men and women working that way togetla-r, that they shotihl lii> provided 

Mr. Bills. Of course toilets are ma provhh'd liy law In the Helds 

Chairmati WM sii. in the eolTee Held-, il is Jiisl like Ihey are In the liop Helds; 
tlint lliey have no toilel arrangenieiils; that tliey lime to go under a tris> or 
bush? 

.Mr, Bill.s. Kxaelly that, 

Cliairniaii W.m.sii. .\nd liow close are they togidher wlien they are al work; 
Is It a eoneentratiHl protiosition? 

Mr. Bills. .No, sir; lliey are paid by iiieeework. s<i niiieli js'r measurement. 

Chairman W.m.sii, But do lliey work elo.se togetiier in tlie Held? 

Mr. Bn.i s. N'o, sir; they do not. 

Chairman Wm.sm. How large are the lieids? 

Mr. Bills. Tlie coffee plantations are from 2d acres to several hundred acres. 

Chairman Walsh, 'i'like those of seieral linndred acres; how many iiien and 
Women would lie at work at one lime? 

Mr. Bills, ll depends iillogellier on the coiidillon of the crop. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Take a typical ciisi", as closely as you can. 

Mr. Bills. One Iliica ttiat I know of. with approximately 2dd acres in II. and 
they laid empioyisl wlieii 1 was Iasi there, during tlie picking season, alioiil .hi) 
or lid peoiih'—men. women, and <-hildren. Whetlier that is typical or not 1 
don’t know, 

Cliairman Walsh. What are those women and clilldreii pahl? 

Mr. Bills. Tiiey are jiiiid Iiy the jiieci*. Tlie.v are paid anywhere from Scents 
to 12 cents a measure. 

Chairman Walsh. What do tliey earn? 

Mr. Bills. Tliey can pick from 2 to 8 measures a day 

Chairman W’alsh. What do tliey earn in regninr money? 

Commissioner O’Co.v.nell. You say 2 or 8 meiiMires in a day? 

Mr. Bills. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i. Of how many hoors? 

Mr. Bills. Brobalily eight hours; perhaps longer. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat are tlieir earnings pi'r we<>k? 

Mr. Bills, An Individual woman or cliilil, or the family? 

Cliairman W’alsh. Tlie individual woman first? 

Mr. Bills. Tlie pay rolls I have si-en would give from .$f..'iO to $2.ri0. 

Cliairman Walsh. Per week? 

Mr. Bills. Per wet-k. 

(Tiuirman Walsh. Tliat is tier woman? 

Mr. Bills. Per woman. Sometiines, of course, wlien coffi-e is plentiful they 
get considerably more. 

Chairman Walsh. How much do the cliildren earn? 


•Many of the** laborer* b«ve eroidl gnrficns. Other* go to the «ngar neetion* and 
work.—J, C. BIU.S, Jr. 
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Sir. Eti.is. About the same. 

Clialrman Wm.sh. How early do they go to work In those fields? 

Mr. Biixs. About 6 o’clock. 

('halriuan Walsh. And how late do they stay? 

Mr. Bills. On an average they stay till between 12 and 8 o’clock. 

Ohatrman Walsh. What Is the minimum age? 

Mr. Bills. From 10 up. 

Ohalrman Walsh. This gentleman that was on the stand said that some of 
them worked in the field that were 6 years old? 

Mr. Bills. That Is contrary to law. and I have no evidence of that. 

(ihairinan Walsh. Have you tried to look it up? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir. 

Coinralssioner O’Connell. What la the minimum age? 

Mr. Bills. Ten years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you had any infractions or violations of the 
law or punishment under that? 

Mr. Bills. Quite a nuiiihcr. 

Commissioner O’Connell. IVhat Is the punishment? 

Mr. BII.LS. From .$2,') to .fKK). 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a reiwrt on that, showing the conditions? 

Mr. Bills. I have. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .Inst indicate wlint report It is in? 

Mr. Bills. It Is In tlie tliird annual report. 

Chairman Walsh. Give a full description of your report. 

Mr. Bh.ls. Tlilrd Annual Report of the Bureau of I.uhor of Porto Rico. 

fliairman IYai.sh. Read wliat Is on tlie buck of it. 

Mr. Bills. I haven’t it here. 

Cluilrmun Walsh. Did you submit it to Mr. Manly? 

Mr. Bills. I gave It to someone. 

Cliali'inan Walsh. Now, brielly state what are tlie laws rogulatfng the em¬ 
ployment of women and children. 

Mr. Itii.LS. Women work 8 to 9 hours a day, not after 10 p. m., or before 6 
a. m. Children under 14 and over 10, not more than 7 hours a day In estab¬ 
lishments and 8 hours a day in agricultural work, and In order to work during 
school hours they must bo provhled with a special permit Issued by the mayor 
showing that they are orphans, or tliclr parents are unable to support them, 
and also with an age certificate. Children from 14 to 16 work the same hours, 
but have to have only the age certificate. Tlie law provides that there must be 
from 2.')0 to 400 cubic fe<>t of air capacity where women and children are 
working, and walls and lloors cleaned and the women provided with chairs and 
allowed to use them wlien possible. Tliere are also regulations regarding the 
street vending of children and the issuing of certificates. 

Chairman Walsh. What provision is tliere for enforcing these laws, and to 
what extent are they enforced? 

Mr. Bills. The bureau of labor is empowered under that law to Inspect and 
summon and place under oath and to investigate, and Is authorized therefore 
to enforce It. The law is enforced in practically all of the establishments in 
Porto Rico. We still need a few other provisions to be able to say that it Is 
absolutely enforceil, but It is practically euforceil In all of the urban sections 
of Porto Rico. It has not bemi possible, with our limited force, to carry on 
such regular insnectlons in the mountain sections, to enable me to say that 
it is enforced. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you get your appropriation? 

Mr. Bills. By the insular legislature. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they limit you? 

Mr. Bills. We are given a certain amount for traveling expenses. 

Chairman Walsh. You submit your budeefi 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; I do mine and- 

Clmlrman Walsh (interrupting). And have they granted what you have 
asked? 

Mr. Bn.L8. No, sir; we have never hod what we asked. 

Chairman Walsh. -Are the appropriations inadequate to properly enforce the 
labor laws with respect to women and children? 

■ Mr. Bills. There Is no doubt that It Is not sufficient, and the number of In¬ 
spectors Is not sufficient to enforce It. There Is In that law a provision whereby 
|lt does not apply to children over 16 and under 10, who are employed in agri¬ 
cultural work, who are accompanied by their parents or guardian or relatlvesi 
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It Is practically Impossible to do anytliing lii ihose fields, Iws'aii'i*- they are 
always accompank-d by a relative. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Have you tried to do aiiylliing, or Just eousideiisl It 
useless? 

Mr. Bills. I have been in every part of the Island on horseback ami trains 
and automobiles In the past year and a bttlf, jtnd our inspeelors ntakt^ insma*- 
tlons of these towns, and make trips often to the conntrj, and also we have 
Investlgatefl, I think I can say, practieall.v every nanplalnt we have ever 
received from labor organizatbais. The ineiobers of l.ibor oigani/.albai have 
made complaints for violations of these laws, and we have, 1 think, ijiiesilgated 
all of them. 

Chairman AV.m.sh, Please give ns some idea of the nneni|ilo.\ meat ipmsi ion of 
the Island. 

Mr. Bills. That Is a very serious i>rohleni. There are more hdsaers in 
Porto Rico than Jobs. Oniiand I woidd say by tlOtkOdd or .StKktKKI, perhaps 
2UO,000. Our prineiiad Industries are M'as(j]ml, eofli'i’ lor three months, sugar 
and tobacco for six months, and it means a great deal of nniMiiplo.Moeni daring 
the Idle season. I have not complete -stalistle.s to show, hat 1 h;i\e laa-e llgnr<‘S 
of various industries. 

Chairman W.si,.sh, What elTorts if any are being m.ide to re\i,se this eon- 
ditlon of unemployment—minimize It? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. The tioternnaait has endiamaed to jaiAlde (lovermnent work 
to give employment, road work, and things of that sort. We lane In the 
bureau of labor a very small employment agency. We have also on a few 
occasions taken laborers from one section to another, hy arr.ingement with 
einployer.s, to get them work. 

Chairman W\i..sii. Is unemiilo.Mneni a ns-ent eondillon, or does It seem to 
be a permanent one in the island? 

Mr. Bills, It seems to me to In' a permanent ( ondition. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestions for remed.ving It? 

Jlr. Bii.ls. There could he a great deal of temporary relief oll'ered hy Irams- 
portlng laborers from the sugar sections up to the eollee sections and vice \ersa 
during the busy .seasons; the smisons not being the saitii* months of the yistr. 
The ideal solution would he to have some nrrangemeni wliereby man.v of tlic.se 
laborers could go to .Santo Domingo. 

Chairman AValsii. Have you given any attention to the suggestions made by 
these |UK)ple, that there should iie more relorm in the law, .so the pisiple can 
get to the land and till It themselves? 

Mr. Bii.l.s. a great deal; and there was at the la.st se.sslon of the legislature 
a law enacted for the selling of small portions of Iboernment land—there are 
probably 100,000 to 1.10,000 acres sciitt(>red around the island—to hdiorers on 
in.stallments and under conditions so that the more elllclent laborers can get 
little gardens and lots on which to build their homes. 

Chairman AValsh. AVbat comment have you to make on sngge.stlon by Mr, 
Igleslas about putting that in a report—you heard his comiilaint about It? 

Mr, BiLi.^. That was a dilfereid matter: h w'as the blue-colored bulletin 
which we is.sued- 

Chalrman AValsh. That was not me same law? 

Mr, Bill.s. Timt is not tin* same hiw, and I would like to spetiK a word about 
that. 

Chairman walsh. I wi.sb you would. 

Mr. Bills. A’ery shortly after I got to Porto Rico I began to study tin* hous¬ 
ing conditions, and I hatl made an invcsllgatlon of Puerta de TIerra, the 
suburb of San Juan that I mentlontsl. A special session of the legislature had 
been called, and I was notified that a bill would be Introtluceil for tin* sale 
of certain Insular government lands In Puerta de TIerra. What I was afraid 
of was that, by some possible raunlpnlatlon, that land would get Into the 
hands of the landlords that at present control all of the land In Puerta de 
TIerra. Therefore we Issued a little bulletin, not for the purpose of urging 
laborers to pay $4.16 a snuare meter for land but W’ith the purpose of tying 
up the sale from tlie Insular government to the municipality of San Junn, so 
that if It was sold It could not go Into the hands of the landlorils of Puerta de 
TIerra, the suburb that I mentioned. 1 Imve not the hill, hut It Is self' 
explanatory. It Is to the effect that no person owning other land shall be 
entitled to purchase that land, and provides for Installments np to 10 years 
to laborers. And also to show that they coubl pur<*Iiase I hat land In from 
8 to 10 years at the price of $4.16 a square meter by paying only the same 
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aiuouut tliut they are now paying for house rent for land rent. Of course It 
would have been possible for the city of San Juan to sell a great deal of that 
laud cheaiter than that. 

(Ihalrnian \Vai,sh. Will you please describe the principal articles of diet of 
the working pe<jple and various staples. Take the agricultural worker and 
urban worker os well. 

Mr. Bills. In the extreme inland they are principally bananas, yantlas, and 
other forms of tubers, which they can i)urchase on their income, from 5 to 6 or 7 
for a iHumy, bananas 10 to 20 for a i)euny, and yantlas, which are a form of 
swts't potato, they grow priictically wild. 

(Ihairnmu WAi.sir. Are they nutritlon.sV 

Mr. Bills. Very: they are very slarch,\. And all over tlie land rice, beans, 
and codtlsh are used, (lodllsh varies in price, according to the section, Irom 
10 to 12 cents a pound. Klee, according to the section, of course, a great many 
grades of it, from 4 to 5 cents a poninl, Tliat is the ipiulity that is useil. The 
rod beans, which they use a great many of, from 04 to S cents a pound, and tiie 
white bean a penny less. These tx’ans at the present time have raised in price 
on ucconnt of the war another cent, periiaps; I am not sure. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. Are those retail prices .\ou are quoting? 

Mr. Bills. Itelall prices. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the price of our licans? 

Mr. Bills. I really don’t know. 

Conmilsslmu'r O'Connell. Yon will hnvi‘ to go to Birston to find out. 

Mr. Bills. Of course sugar and coffee also. Coffee is now cheaiier; it would 
be 10 and 12 and 14 cents a pound. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. And how about the fish? 

Mr. Bills. Codfish? 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bii ls. Codli.sh is quoted from 10 or 11 to 13 cents a pound. 

Chairman Walsh. All salt cod? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. Yes, sir; salt cod. 

Chairman Walsh. Shlppeil In? 

Mr. Bills. Imported. The rl<e Is practically all importol. Tlie red beans 
are mostly Imjiortwl. 

Chairman Walsh. Red inc.d is not generally eaten hy the laborer? 

Mr. Bills. They can not afford it. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the price of meat there? 

Mr. Bills. 1 have nothing except this retxirt, which is a year old. 

Chairman Walsh. Would about IS cents be right? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; we get It at the .American grocery store there at a 
higher price than it Is sold in the native market. 

Commissioner C’Connell. What do you pay for roast beef, for instance? 

Mr. Bills. I think roast beef—twenty some oild cents a ts'und. 

Coramhssloner O’Connei.c I a.ssuine that you have such things? 

Mr. Bills. Yea, sir: but I don't do the marketing. 

Comnilaaloner O'Conm.ll. American beef? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; at a few stores.’ We have a system of public markets 
that are owmsl and run by the municipalities, and frequently they let out the 
right to sell meat to those merchants who will agree to sell It at the lowest 
price during the ensuing wrek. 

Chairman Walsh. Who does that? 

Mr. Bills. The municipalities. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the company stores maintained on the larger planta¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Bills. Company stores are malntalneil on the more inaccessible planta¬ 
tions. 

Chairman Walsh. And are the emplo.veea required to patronise them? 

Mr. Bills. No, sir; except as they are required by the fai't that they have no 
money to buy anywhere else. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard the description of Mr. Iglesias that soundetl 
rather familiar to me, and it occurreil to me that perhaps he was describ¬ 
ing It. 

Mr. Bills. The laborers of Porto Rico ns a class, of course, there arc many 
exceptions, live on credit for one week. They request their employer to make 
an arrangement, either by having a store themselves, or by making an arrange- 

> fticTlcally all of the beef sold on the talaad la native beef.—J. C. Bills, Jr. 
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mout with some uierc'lmiu s«» tliey i*aii buy un cmiit for u week. iiiuJ ilit» em¬ 
ployer guarantees the payiuont of their juvount>. 

tlhalnuun \\ai.sh. l>o they eharye mor** whore oti ere<llt than where It is 
cash? 

Mr. Bii-i.s. 1 have found a few chm*s ulnae they do. hul in the last >eHr enir 
iiiNostigators Imve in\»^U;rated tuo<M* three luiutlntl ston^. and I think witluuit 
au exception there was notiting of llmt kih«l. Of eourse. there is the danger 
of that. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean danger Inliereni in the system that they ttiuld 
overcharge them? 

Mr. lliLi.s. Yes, sir: the workers are llliii'iaie. and the hooks an‘ ki'pi in a 
very fragmentary way. 1 lia\e investigated tliat qnesuon as carefnliy as I 
(H>tild. I found three cas<‘s during tin- p.isi \(Mr ulieie the eni|ilo.\ers Issued 
phH .'08 of metul or pu|H>r cluc ks of .some sort, uhieli wire nilisanaiile at their 
store or at a store in wldcli they had an arrang«‘ment. Wi* did our liest to get 
evidence for a trial and falli'd. In all lli(*st‘ rases tluii s>>iem was ehanged. 
Anti they now’ sell simply hy credit, kept on the hooks. 

('hnirmait Walsh. IMi^ase give us a gmieral idea of llu' coieuinpiiou i»f 
aleoholii* heveruges h.v workiTs and ol the inlluence of svich consumption on 
family IneoineV Wind sort of Iniuor do tliev drink and liow gmieralV 

Mr. Bji.i.s. It is chiellj a kind ol rum made out oi sugar mola-'Ses. 'I'liere 
is quite a ltd ol alcohol consumed in the istaiul, hnt 1 never have seen more 
tlnin S or ID drunken I'orlo Itnaus. 

(Umirniaii Wai.sh. They are lenipende people? 

Mr. Bii.i.k. Y»>u tilinost never .so(‘ an.v drunkiuds. 

Chairman Wvisii. .\nd .voti sav they an* a kinillv ami generous p(s»j»leV 

Mr. Bills. Kxiivmel.v hospdahl<*. 

Chairman Waish. And thej apin-ar to In* intelligenl |»s)ph* w Ijcn oppoi (unity 
affords? Do they take to tHlucutlon well? 

Mr. Bills. I think they do. Of course, there N a gieal deal «d* illiieimy In 
the island. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear Mr. Marline/ n-ad Ins slatenieni Inae this 
luorniiig? 

Mr. Bills. I did. 

('hulrmaii Walsh. Ai»* his conclusions as a gonei’id thing well founded? 

Mr. Bills. 1 ilon’t reinemher Uiem suirnientl.v to .sav 

Chairman Walsh. I timught ina.vhc v*)U would. Some of them wm-e very 
striking, ami I vvou't (aki* time, at least mu now. to go over ilieiu, hut 1 tlioiight 
inuyhe you <*ouhI say In a general wa>, froni .veiir e\iM“iieneo down there, 
whether Ids conclusions as a whole were sound? 

Mr. Bills. 1 really ilon’t remeinher them sulliciently to .say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the paper impress .vou, Mr. Bills? 

Mr. Bills. Very much. 

('huirman Waish. Was there an.v Hung in it that you would say was Incir- 
rect in his statement i>f comllihms or conclusions nr suggest ions as to remedies? 

Mr. Bii.is. As he road his paper, my impression was that lie liad stall'd, us 
n general condition, many iliings which did not deserve to be culled general 
though they miglit he true in individual eases. 

CImirman Walsh. What, for instance? 

Mr. Bili-h. 1 don't remeiulHU* 

Chairman Walsh. IMease give us a general idea of the medical facilities for 
the urban papulation and the general liealth conditions existing llu*re. 

Mr, Bills. The municipalities, all of them, maintain fret* dlspetiharies whm-e 
mediclne.s are given out. Th(*v. ail of ila*ni. have la».spltals. soim* of wliicii me 
very Inadequate. Tliere are also lunvate rihysiclan.s. The din^*tor of sanlla- 
tlon statotl, I believe, a year or so hko ihut there was 10,000 i>oor>!e who dtoi 
there without metllcal faeilltlea. 

Chairman Walhh. Where was lliatV 


Mr. Bills. In Porto Bico. 

Chairman Walsh. On tiie whole IsliiiidV 


Mr. B 11 J.S. Ye.s; on tho whole Island. ruu.oom 

Chairman Walsh. Ten thousand jieople ont of the iwpulation of 1.000,000. 
Mr. Bills. Out of a population of a lullllou and a guiu-ter. 

Chairman Walsh. Died without iwilkul attention; In wl.al year was that. 
Mr. Bills. During the preceding year—I am not sure of the year of whbh 


^ Chalrman^WALSH. When was that stated—you say during the preceding year? 
Mr. Bills. It was stated, as I remember, about slit months ago. 
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Chairman Wal/hi. That was lust year, then? 

Mr. Uir.t.s. Yes. 

Ohniriiiari WAi.sit. You heard the statement of Mr. Igleslas with refereiiee 
to tlie contract that was matle by the Free Federation, called (he Fajardo 
I’liintation? 

Mr. Hn.i.s. I did. 

Oliairnitiii W.\i.sH. What do you say about that situation? You have gone 
Into (lint community Into a great many places. I mean, ns to how contracts 
were lao-foi'ined. Did you make some memoranda of some of this matter? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. I did, of a few things. 

dhairman W.vl.sh. Did It Include that? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. Yes. 

Ohalrnian Wai.hh. I will wait a little later, and perhaps it will be a little 
more convenient and better for you and for (lie commission to make comment 
on (hose matters allogetlier, tliat you tliiuk are worthy of comment, and I am 
obliged to you for making if. 

Is it your opinion that the diet of tlie average family in 1‘orto Rico is salll- 
cient to kwp tliem in good working condition? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. I tliink the diet, so far as the nourishment Included in it is con- 
certied, is su(Ti<-iont. 

('hulrtnnn Wai.sii. How as to (inantity? 

Jlr. Bii.i.s. I think that, in a general way. (hey have .sutllclent quantity. I 
have put that question to a great iiiany piiysiclans wiio have w'orked among 
tiio.se peopie. As to variiUy, 1 siiould not tliink it was suiricient. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Tliere are fairly large families tliere In Porto Rico, 
are tliere not? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. The average in 1910 was 0 1, and the average among tlie agricul¬ 
tural laliorers is virohuhly one or two higher tlian that. 

Commissioner ()’(1on^KIA,. Where do you get your deduction that you tliink 
tiiey are fairly well fed? Dow is it possilde on tlie wage they receive that an 
nverage family of more than live is fairly well fed? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. I am frank to say tliat my impression, when I first went to Porto 
Rico, and for inontlis after I had been been there, was that (lie laboring masses 
of the island were very inadequately fed; lint I have put that question to 
jihy.siciaus wlio know miii-h more iilauit il tlian I do, and (liey almost universally 
say it is not so; tliat they are ailequately fed as fur as nourishment is con¬ 
cerned. 

Chairman Wat.sii. I do not remember the date of (hat report of the depart¬ 
ment of labor; but you renicnilier dial Mr. Igleslas submitted it and I read 
it here, that his Impression ns a whole was that tliey were anemic? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. Yes, sir; as a result of the hookworm. 

Chairman W.M.sit. 'I’liey did not say it was the hookworm, but that it was a 
result of tlieir being underfed. 

Mr. Bii.i.s. What was the date of that. Air. Iglesias? 

Mr. lui.KSTAS. 100.5. Mr. Bills also staled that in one of ids reports. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tliat they were underfed? 

Air. Bii.i.s. Tliat Is what I stated in our first annual report. 

Cliairnian AV'ai,sii. What year was tliat? 

Air. Bii.i.s. 1912. 

Clniirman Walsu. 1012? 

Air. Bii.i.s. Yes, sir; and my Impression—tlie impression of a layman, I 
tliink, certainly would be that they are underfed; but I was simply deferring 
my opinion to that of the physicians, whom I thought knew more about it 
than I did. 

Chalrinan Wai.sii. What avus the date of that report where you say you 
think tliey are underfed; tliat was your first aiimial rejairt? 

Air. Bii.i.a. A'es. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AVhat year was tliat? 

Air. Bili,s. December, 1912. 

Chairman Wausii. When did you get this additional Information from talk¬ 
ing to physicians ns to the cause? 

Mr. Bills. Since then. 

Chairman Walsh. So you have changed your opinion about that? 

Mr. Bills. My opinion has been governed liy the medical men with whom I 
have talked. My notion, as a layman. Is that they are certainly inadequately 
foil. 

Chairman Walsh. How many physicians did yon talk to? 
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Mr. Bn.tA. I pre.sunic I tnlkeil (o- I iIotiM Know how mnn.v-20 or hO, or 
more. 

Ohalrnmn Walsh. Did you tuko down wind Ihoy siild iihoiit It? 

Mr. Hills. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to tliom ns an oiraor, as an ollicial. to imt it 
In .vour statistics? 

Mr. Hills. That matter was always Itroualit up In connection with other 
matters of information. 1 was talkinj: with tlicin to act intornmilon 

Chairman Walsh. Has the data hwii preserved Pi some .sort of way? That 
is, ns to who the physician was, and where and when he said it, and wimt 
opportunity he had for oli.servation of the dllTerent ilas.ses of iK'ople; whellier 
urban laborers or aarlcultursd Itiborers? 

Mr. Hii.i.s. I can name one physician, wliom I renu inher well, a Dr, Steven¬ 


son. 

Chairman W'alsii. My (lueslion was wla'Iher llial data was preserveil and 
put in statistiiail .stiai«‘? 

Mr. H 11 . 1 ..S. No. 

Conimi.ssioner 0’Conm:ii. It was vtadial conversation? 

Mr. Hills. Ye.s. 

Commissioner OT'onnki.i. ,\nil no notes? 

Jlr. Hills. No. 

Chairman Walsh. WIio was Dr. Stevenson? 

Mr. Hills. An American pli,v.sieian praelieintr in a lillle connir.v moniitidn 
town. How loiift lie lias been tliere I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a p'eneral iiraetltloner? 

Mr. Hills. Ye.s. I liad a Ivaiir talk willi Idm alMOtl llie nourlsiimenl of tlio 
mountain peasants living tlirouali tliat section wliom tie knows very well. 

Chairman Walsh. Any otlier physicians ttial >on recall liy name? 

Mr. Hills. 1 re;ill.v have talked witli so many pliysieians ttiat I can not re¬ 
call whether or not I talked with tliein aliont tliis parlicniar Ihimr. 

fVimmissioner O'Conmcli-. You i;ot out aniona tlieni. ami >011 i.nevv Itie people 
yourself cenerally? 

Mr. Hhls. Y'es; 1 ha\(> been, 1 think, in most every sipuire mile of I’orto 
Itico. 

Commissioner D’Co.n'.nki.l. Yon liave lieeti in Hie lints or dnirouls vvliei-e llie 
IK'oiile live? 

Mr. Hills. Y'e.s. 

Commi.ssloner O’Conskil. .\nd have seen llieni lliere anil Hie thInilH tliey have 
in their houses? 


Mr. Hills. Y'es. 

Commissioner O’Connf.il. .\ml haven't .von formed some sort of praelleal 
idea ns to whether these lample p'el snllieient food? 

Mr. Bills. I Intendisl to state my iiraetleal Idea. 1 have been rlitht there 
and have sla,ve<l with them, and my practical idea Is that I could not live on 
what they live on. 

Chairman YVai.rii. As tlicy go at their meals do tlicy act like they were 
hungry or that their apix'tites are not good? 1 do not w.iiit to suggest it to 
you, but there are a lot of ways 1 have of determining whcHicr a ihtsoii Is 
hungry or not. Do they look hungry to you? 

Mr. Bills. The laborers who get the lowest wages cat what Ihey call 
“peaches,” a kind of banana, which they boll green, and which costs iiraetii’iilly 
nothing. And I have seen such laborers eat a tremendous plate of those 
bananas and just a penny’s worth of rice and beans. And they certainly sei'm 


to be good, husky, hungry Itiborers. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may start on your own comments, filease Mr, 
Bills. While I have that in mind iileasc give me hrletly a little history of this 
Fajardo matter. Mr. Iglesias claims tliey tlnnlly got an agreement wltli that 
particular company; that they entered Into a regular eontract and tliiit no 
sooner was the contract entered into niid sljjned up and I believe the labor 
department took part In the eonferenee—that within a day or two the employers 
went about among the ignorant and illiterate laborers and stigW'Steil to them 
that they change the contract almost at once, with a result that In thrw 
the contract was broken, the employers claiming that these men w-ho Mr. 
Iglesias claims they provoktsl Info breaking the contract were not t.v|ilcid, 
and he has here statements of 500 of those laborers that they did not break the 
contract, but were glad to keep It: and then he proiluced a te egram of wli ch 
he complains you wired them to put up with it and not try to have a strike 


about it 
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Mr. Biiis. I would like to ask Mr. Igleslus I( he has the Spanish telegram? 
1 heard the translation. It was sent In Spanish, and I remember dictating 
that telegram to my stenographer, and It Is not translated correctly Into English. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the Sjwnlsh telegram, Sir. Iglesias? 

Mr. I<)i,K.siAS. 1 will look and sef- If I have It. 

Mr. Bills. The same thing Is true of an English translation of an Interview 
that went to the pai)ers there which Mr. Iglesias IntoHluctMl here. 

Commissioner O'CJonnell. Did you six-ak Spanish before you went down 
there? 

Mr. Bills. I did not. 

Commis.sioner O’Connblu Did yon learn Spani.sh since you went down? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. I can convey my Ideas and undersland. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Does your secretary send your telegrams? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. Yes; he does thal. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, he translates Ihein lido Spanish for you, or into 


English? 

Mr. Bills. Yes; into Spanish. 

In regard to the Fajardo strike, as I remember, Ihe bureau reeeivisl a tele¬ 
gram from the union organizer—I think his name is Santos—requesting us 
to act. 

Mr. IlonorP, my assistant, went there. He was on a trip to Klo Grande 
and (dbcr placo.s, and he weni, according to wlial he told me, to Mr. Bird, 
the manager of Ihe centrale, and al.so of the plantation, and retiuesied him to 
meet the representatives of the strikers. Mr. Bird refused, saying he was 
perfectly willing to meet wilh his employees or those who had bi‘en his em¬ 
ployees, but was not willing to meet wilh tlie cigar makers who knew nolhing 
aixint liis business, and Ihe organizers of Ihe strike were members of the free 
federal ion and practically alt cigar makers; Imt, liy some means, Mr. Honore 
persuaded Mr. Bird to ini'Ct Jlr. Iglesias, and I think Mr. Iglesias said the con- 
fiu’eme lasted some hours, and, as I undersland it, no agreement was reached, 
and, finally, Mr. Honorf* suggested this slidlng-scale plan, and that was signeil. 

Two or three days later Mr. Bird came lo San .Inan and complained that the 
laboi-ers on tlie planlalions refused to work, saying they were not rciiresenteil 
bj' Mr. Iglesias, and refused to go back to work. 

' Mr. IiiLEsiAs. Have you any writing alaiut tlie workingmen taking this course? 
^^r. Bills. I have not. I stated that was what Mr. Bint said. 

Chairman W.m.sh. I will have to Inform you, Mr. Iglesias. that we do not 
allow tiersons in the audience to ask qiieslions. 

Mr. Bills. Mr. Honorf first went mit to Fajardo to Investigate and see if 
be could not settle it. I heard Mr. Iglesias say here that Mr. HonorO, with the 
management of the centrale, visibsl various sections. That complaint was 
made in I’orto Rico, and 1 asked Mr. HonorO about it, and he said he offered 
to furnish a horse for the liilior representative there, and I kiietv notliing more 
about it than that. Mr. Honors came back and told me that both sides were 
violating the contract; tliat there were large sections where the laborers 
refu.sed to go back to work and other large sections where although Mr. Bird 
hlm-self did not know about it they were not paying wages according to tliat 
agreement. We took the matter up wilh Mr. Bird, and he Informed tlie Gov¬ 
ernment offlclally that he considered the contract broken because the laborers 
liad not gone bock to work. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, what do you think altout that proposition? 
Did Mr. Bird or the men break It? 

Mr Bitxs. I wish to add that about a month later I was through that section 
and stopped to talk with probably 10 groups of laborers along the road, and they 
were all being paid by the terms of that contract, and that was a week after 
the strike situation on the Island had ended. ^ ^ 

Mr. Bird’s statement was that he was endeavoring to carry out the terms 
of that contract as far as he could. „ . . j.j * 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tell Mr. Bird what you found, and did you say to 
hlmy “ It looks to me as though these men wanted to carry out that contract ? 
Did you bring any Influence to bear on him to do It, if possible? 

Mr. Bills. I certainly did. , , , 

Olmirmnn W.alsh. Just from your iqilulon, did you think the men, in bad 
faith, violated that contract? 

Mr. Bills. I do not think there was any bad faith anywhere. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Bird violate it, do you think? Did he Intend 
to violate It? 
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Mr. Biixs. Noj 1 do not tliiuk he did; In fact, I am very eianlintic that Mr 
BlHl would have carried it out, 

Ohairiuau Walsh. Is Mr. Bird an Americau? 

Mr. Bills. No; he is a Porto Uioan. He is a man (tf v<‘rv hi|<h Htaiuliiiir in 
Porto Rico. 

(Mijiirman Walsh. Are you well aeqiininttNl willi him? 

Mr. BiiJ.s. Yes. 

(Miairniaii Waij^h. How many men has he workin?: f<»r him? 

Mr. Bills. I do not know, 

(^hairman Walsh. A ver.\ y:real inimlKM-? 

Mr. Hills. He has the llilrd largest 4«*h(rale in Ihe Islaml Mr. Bird luis 
always bt^en willing; {o shcov his jiay rolls, etc., XNhieh, under the law. 

we can not compel. 

t'lialrman AVal.-.h. He Is ohll^dn'r 

Mr. Bills. I will say that he lias tiu' Ik'sI plantation hi>U'S‘< niuoiie I 
know of. 

Chairman AValhii. Where is his residem-e? 

Mr. Bills. At Fttjardo. 

Chairman Wai.kh. Is that tlu' name of |]u‘ town? 

Mr. Bii.ls. Yes. Now. fliat ajirtMuni'nl. peiluips selentith*. was renlly 

conjpli<aH*<l. and in fact tlie lalajrers tnh] me Liter wlan I saw tlimn that they 
were inisforneal as to the priee of siipnir hy pe >pU‘ who wanted to hnrl Mr. 
Biril. They wanv tohl. “ Sn;'ar is now \\<»rlh T or S ciaits,” .iiul the.\ waTe not 
jWdlin/? a corrospondinL' watte, while the fa« t was that sUL'ar was worth onl> 4 
cents. 

('Iiainnan W\isif So Ii was dillh uh to «an-y If <nit. 

Now, we are just .ahont to adjourn and l»a\e just a mlnuti* or two ami yo\i 
may explain about that Spanish to|o;rram 

.Mr. Bh.lh (traiislatniir tlie Spanisji telearainl. “.Mr. Bln! has imtitled the 
(Jovernimmt otlh-ially that the laborers lia\e not ronipM<‘<l with their part of 
the contract. ITe coiisiilcrcd (not the Inin'au. hut Mr. IMnli ilu* lontnict 
null. I ho{Te all differences can he aiTan;:ed. Now, I really don’t know' 
the meanin;' of this word. 

^tr. J<;iK.siA.s. “Without .striki^;” *‘withttnl renmrinfr a strike." 

Mr. Bii.LS. Aral cmisiderint; tlie fact that tlicre liad lieen a strike and a 
seitieiiamt, 1 am sure labor leaih*rs in this country would have j^one pm-soiuilly 
to Mr. Bird to 8CH‘ if the lawv ditlicnlty could not he arraiiL'ed. 

Now, this is an example of the sort of crlli<*ism which has Ikmoi mad<‘— 
ftlmidy on the te<’lnilcalit> of a won! 

t'iiairinaii Wxisii. Now. that vni fiavi‘ translated that: was tlie transla¬ 
tion Riven hy Mr. jRlesias ciirrei l 4»r Inconasd? 

Mr. Bili-s. I think it was inctirnsd. 

Cliainnan W^lsh. Tn whal respect'? 

Mr. Bills. Because, as I rememher it. it said <n’ ii IndicattMl that Mr. Bird 
Bald that llie laborers w'4*re not compi.\imr witli th<*lr part of the <onlraf*i, 
and therefore I considered the <ontra< t broken. 

Clmirman Waish. At this i>4*int w(‘ will stand adjourranl until iClo o’c lock 
to-morrow morniiiR. 

(Ac<*ordinRly, the commission aillmirmsl on Weilnesduy, .May lid. Ibl". until 
0.30 o'clock Thursday inorninK, May 27, 1915.) 

Washington. I>. C. ThurH>lft{/, Mo)f ,?7, /.^C.5— 0.30 n. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Welnstock ami O’Connell. 

Olmirnmn Walsh. Mr. Bill.s. please. We will n-sume where we left off. 

Mr. Bills. 1 ilon't remember <'xa<fly- 

Cihalrmau Walsh. We were talking uhoul the Fajanlo business, and yotir 
la.st answer was that Mr. Bird iiotiti^sl—oh, yes; you Just read that lelcRram 
or just translated it. ^ . 

Mr. Bills. I would like to add to what 1 said about the strike at Fajardo 
that two or three w’eeks after the striki* was over, nccordInR to inforniatlon 
Lathered by the lnsi>ector9 of the bureau of lalxir, Ihe aviTHRe dully wurc of 
the 3,000 or more employees of Mr. Bird had Increased from 60 cents a day 
to 72 cents a day. ^ ^ . « 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the averaRo dally wage of the day laborer? 

Mr. Bills. The adult male day laborer. 

Chairman W’alRh. Has Mr. Bird any factories or reniierles? 

Mr. Bills. Not a refinery, but a factory wliere the cane is gi-oimd and re¬ 
duced to raw sugar. 
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Ohairman Walsh. What wages are Inclndt^d In that? 

Mr. Bills. Just the field labor.' And although Mr. Bird did inform the 
Government that he eonsidereil the contract broken, I believe that he has lived 
up to that contract in every case where the workers went back to work. I 
say this out of Justice to Mr. Bird. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they go back to work under the contract? 

Mr. Bills. No; but were paid under the contract. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the contract still In force on Bird's plantation? 

Mr. Bills. I don’t know whether Mr. Bird considers It In force or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It In force? 

Mr, Bills. The laborers are being paid, as far as any Information I have, 
according to the terms of that contract. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, you may go ahead now with your own com¬ 
ments, Mr. Bills. 

Mr. Bills. In reviewing the questions that you gave me to answer, I am 
afraid that I have given very fragmentary answers, and I really hope the 
commission will consider these reports of the bureau of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, we do. As far as I was concerned, our questions 
were touching the large topics from your viewpoint. You have the reports 
there and those reports wilt of course he deeply considered. 

Mr. Bills. What I meant to say was that my fragmentary answers might 
be unfair or uniruo as generalizations. In some cases. Also Mr. Igleslas said 
yestenlny that there was a change In the tone of our reports after the first 
special report. Now, I think that Is true. There has been no change In the 
statement of facts. There has been a change in the expression of opinions. I 
mean by that, that I don't give opinions. 

(See supplementary statement by Mr. Bills at end of his testimony, p. 11116.) 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t give opinions? 

Mr. Bills. I try not to. 

Chairman Walsh. Why Is it, have you gotten a different viewpoint, become 
more Judicial? 

Mr. Bills. I was 20 years old when I went to Porto Rico, and I mention 
that to show that a later study of conditions there convinced me tliat my 
point of view was not entirely true. Tliat ls,‘ the climate, the food that they 
have, and the custom.s tlxisl upon tliem through centuries must bo considered. 

Clinlrman Walsh. Shouldn't yon consider the custom.s that have been fixed 
upon tlio others for centuries—the employer? Do you see more Justification 
now, after men working for 30 cents a day, than before you wont down there? 
Y^ou have been accustomeii to the changeil conditions and changed ideals, we 


may say. 

Mr. Bills. No; If I may contlmio, the customs must be considered In sug¬ 
gesting remeilles. The mere doubling of wages In a majority of cases would 
not Improve the standard of living. 

Chairman Walsh. AVIiy? ■ ’ 

Mr. Bills. Because the laborer would not work full time. This Is a charge 
made by almost every employer in Porto Rico, and one that I did not believe 
In until I saw a hundred or more pay rolls. Including the pay rolls in the 
Government .service; but tliey proved to me that if the standard of living was 
fixisi at $2 or $3 a week, and if the laborers received more tlian that, they didn’t 
work one or two or three days each week. I don’t say that Is universally true, 
but generally true; that in order to increase wages we have to look at the same 
time to the raising of the standard of living. Slight Increases undoubtedly 

could be made without having that result. 

t'.halrman Waish. Then what you would have In mind about Increasing the 
wages Is that It would be a bad thing for the laborer? 

Mr. Bills. No; I do not me.in to say that. 


Wat. \ don't get that exactly. Now, when you went down there yon indica i' 
Hint tho laborer was .‘{(> or 40 eonts n day: that it rather shocked yoVf 

Mr. Krt^a. It dUi shot k tno. 

"ero there for a while yon found out they 
^ flnd If vou iriivp thpm mope moiiev they 

would not work so much, and It didn’t make any dltterence; that It would not 
be worth white giving it to them? 




lahorcrs «re generally ekllled wen and are paid doable or treble the ratea 
field Trorkmcii.~J. C. Bills, Jr. 
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Mr. Blits. 1 don’t mean flint. 

ChalriiiaD Walsh. I don’t want to lait any wi-rds In .vonr mmitli, Inif I wish 
you would make that plnlnor. 

Mr. Bills. I don’t think the laborers of I'orto Ulco are shiftless, hid It Is 
very difllenlt for any person to use prol'itahly an Inerease In their Inwtne niilesa 
they know how to use that tncrea.se, and wlille llie standards ol tliliijr of the 
aBi’lcnltural laborers have been on the $:{-a-week basts, an Inerease does not 
mean tliat they will build any better bouses or wear any better etolhliur. 'J'lielr 
standard of Itvins In tbeir own eoniniunily, ttieir social iiosition. Is lived. 

Chairman Walsh. Their social isisttion Is lived? 

Jlr. Bills. In their own eoniiminity. 1 Ihink there Is another reason for 
this, that during the Idle season they are obliged to live, because there Is no 
work, on such a low standard of living that during the oilier nionihs and when 
business Is good and they could earn a little more they have no Incentive to do 
It, hecau.se their position in their own coiiiniunity is tl.veil. 

Ciinirman Walsh. Coiniiilssloner Weinstock would like to ask you a few 
questions right tliere. 

CotniiiLssloiier Wei.vstikk. .Some years ago. Mr. Bills, when I was at Manila, 
in talking wilh one of the .•oinnilssloners. he .said Unit in handling the iilTiilrs 
of llie (jovtriimeiit there was one vc-y greai problem, and llial lUMblem was 
how to get them to work, lie said if they earned enough to kei‘p llicni that 
da.v that they would knock off. and could not be induced to go liack lo work 
until they had consnined what they had earned. And he nskisl if I hud not 
noticed this in my world-wide experience. .Viiil my answer was to rai.se ilu! 
amhitlon of the natives and increase their wants, and In order to till their 
increased wants they would work more conllnually. Is the condition at I'orto 
Itico the same as the conditions in the I’lidippines? 

.Mr. Bills. 1 lliink you have slated the condition ns It Is in Purlo .. gen¬ 

erally among the agricultural laborers, but Unit does not apply to llie workers 
in the towns, who have acquired higlier standards of living. 

Comnilssioncr Weinstoik. Who have greater ambitions? 

Mr. Bills. V'o.s, sir. 

t’onnnissionor Wei.v.stock. Then the .science Is to raise tli< |r ambit Ions and 
increa.s" their wants, and instead of preaching Ihe simple lile that you ought 
to preach a complex life? 

Mr. liii.i.s. .Ahsoliitely. I would like Just a word on Ibis report. 

('hnirntan Walsh. I might Just say a word In Unit coiinecUoii. You do not 
find the I’orto Itico laborer any dilTenuit from what you liiid other laborers, 
than from what yon linil Col. Weinstock and myself? 

Sir. Bills. How do you nieait? 

Chairman Walsh. Does not that follow with all people who are loallng 
because they do not have to work in every community? Is not that true? It 
Is kind of a natural thing, If things are coming ea.sy for a man who has worlosi 
pretty'hard to accumulate .something, then he Indulges In world-wide Invt'sUgn- 
tlons of other men and has a good time generally. Is not that true? 

Mr. B11.LS. I think that is true. 

CImIrinan Walsh. And is it not also a fact—voti have made a si tidy of this 
question—that there is not an exploited i lass of laborers In the world that they 
are not also condemncil luferenUally for being lazy or shiftles.s or had or sonii.*- 
thing else? 

Mr. Bills. I think that is true. 

Chairman W.vi.aii. The argiunent yon miiko about these men In I’orto Ulco 
l.s the argument that we hoar about the exploitation In lumber camps nr any 
place el.se. It Is the old story. Isn’t If, (hat If a fellow Is oxplotloil, he Is also 
abused? 

Sir. Bills. It Is the old story. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not neces.snril.v, if I may be permitted. 

Chairman AValsh. lA*t me get the witnesss to say it, and inaylie lie will go 
back on you. [Lauglitcr.l I wnnt to cliiieli this down for you, Mr. Weinstock. 

It is the same old story. Here Is a man getting 30 cents a day; It Is an 
awful thing, you think; but after you look over tlie field awhile and you mei't 
Mr. Bird and find out he is the very best employer In the island, that cuts a 
figure. It Is kind of a Justification of tlie employer, and it is ratlier a eomplex 
thing, and you look at It awhile, and then you find out they have the book- 
worn, or some doctor thinks they have the hookworm, and then 
that if one of these men gets f2 and has it on hand he will !ay oif for a day 

SSSlfi"—S. Doc. 413,64-1—vol 11-66 
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or two and go and Iiave some fun home; so ySo begin to see—I am speaking gen¬ 
erally : I do not mean you, you understand—that It would not make much dlffer- 
eime to pay him more auyliow, and besides he has a social status—though, of 
course, some of us do not agree that anybody has a social status—^and It Is fired 
by the centuries. It has made him bare-foote<l, with a straw hat on his head, 
and maybe In centuries he will grow out of that. All these things enter Into 
the situnlion. Whenever there Is such a class of laborers that Is the situation. 
Is not that true economically, although that Is like one of Brother Welnstock’s 
ouestlons. I .isk my.self a nice long question, and answer IL Go ahead, Mr. 
Bills. My answer Is yes. [Laughter.] 

Oommissloner W’ein stock. Is It true, Mr. Bills, that that charge can be laid 
again.st the workers of all the rest of the world? Is It not true that that 
charge can not be laid, for example, against the Chinese coolies, who are thrifty 
and industrious at all times, and does not that hold also with the Japanese? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are the Chinese thrifty? 

Oomral-ssloner Weinstock. Absolutely, at all times. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I under.stood tliey hit the pirte and loafed around. 

Commissioner W'einstock. But you do not get the real Chliiaiimii here. 

Chairman Walsh. You leave out those Chinamen on West Sixth Street in 
Kansas City! [Laughter.] 

Comnds.sloner Weinstock. If you have studied the problem of Asiatic labor, 
as I take it you have, Mr. Bills, you will find the same charge Hint is made 
against the Filipinos Is not ma<ie against the Chinese and is not made against 
the Japanese; that they are thrifty and industrious, no matter how much they 
earn they ke<!p on working and do not lay off simply bis'ause th<>.v have enough 
to keep them for the next few days. Therefore I think the statement of our 
frl<'nd the chairman will not stand the test of analysis. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. Atid your answer is no. [I.aughter.] 

Commls,sloner O’Connell. Is't me see if I can- 

Chairman W’alhh (interposing). Arbitrate this matter? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, po.ssibly. 

What Is the ob.lectiou to tliese iwolile it their wages were raised and they 
discov(“red that they did not need to work so much and could live by working 
only three days a week? That would not be the justification for keeping them 
uniler a reduced wage? 

Mr. Bills. I did not mean to justlf.v the reduceil wage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no law against these men learning to save 
a little and lay aside a few pennies for a rainy day, so called, and teaching them 
to save something. 

Mr. Bills The fact is that (hey do not save anything. The fact is most of 
them do not save a thing. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. There is no rea.son why they should not I>e taught 
that that would l)e a gocxi thing to do. 

Mr. Bii.T.a. I think that is what ought to be done. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They should bo taught to lay aside a few pennies, 
regardless of their absolute Indifference to It now. 

Mr. Bills. Absolutely. I have stated many times that I believe they were not 
receiving a fair wage—not merely a living wage, but a fair wage, considering 
the work tliey perform. Of course, that is something very diflicult to deter¬ 
mine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of course, a fair wage might be considered such 
there and not here. If a low wage be a wage upon which a famll.v Just exists, 
under our standard of living they do not live, they just exist; and if a standard 
wage was based upon the possibility of exl.sting. China has ns all beat 40 ways 
In the matter of living on a small wage, or existing, because a penny In wage 
In China is like a dollar In wage in the United States, and It Is practically the 
same, to my mind. In the islands. 

I want to get at a more serious aspect of this matter down there, to my 
mind. You, as I understand, under the law are authorized to report labor con¬ 
ditions in the Island. That is, you make investigations of them and prepare 
reports to the governor. I am particularly interested In the charges that the 
police department Interfere with public meetings, the breaking up of public 
meetings and the arresting of men or the shooting of people and all that, that 
has taken place down there. What has been your purpose or method of pro¬ 
cedure? Do you make these investigations, and what recommendations do you 
mdke to the governor Intervening your annual reports when you make them up? 
If a disturbance occurs some place and you make an investigation, do you Imme- 
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dlately report to the governor jouf tlndlngs In the situation ttud make m-ora- 
raeiniattoQ-s about it? 

Mr. We do. 

Ooi^i^ioner O'Connei.i, As to whether, tor Instance, the police force have 
gone far beyond their authorit,v and exercised rights they were not emitted to 
exercise and used tneniis that were abusive; that were rather tlie (»use of tlio 
distiirbauee than the preventutlve of ItV 

Mr. Bills. We InvestlKStte partlciularly the causc*s of the dtsputes. The en- 
forciuent of the law of pt>ace and order is not in any way umlc'r tlie liurean 
of labor, and the investigations regarding ttie ex-ec‘s.sive use of authority and 
things of that sort are iraide, I tielleve, always hy llie di‘|)artiiiem of Jiistlec*. 

Commissioner O’Con.nkll. If you went to tliis town w liere lids strike o<'eurrt>d 
tliut Iglesius wus srieiikiiig of, where llieie were iia ii shot, and It was a lalior 
disturbiiiuo, you would mil lira I ly iiivesligale timt as a lalmr di.-tiirlmui-e or liilsir 
Strike. If you, upon Investigation, learned that the polii-e force liiid done cer¬ 
tain things, ycai would niiike thiit u I>urt of your report and a Jiurt of your reccau- 
mendution to the gmeruor? 

Mr. Bills. We never liave. 

ComuilssioiicT O'Co.vNEi.L. Would it tie In eomiecdcm w itli Uie disliirlamce'i 

Mr. Bii.i.s. The dlsturbauce is a matter wliich we never Imve Ishoi ris|aestcsl 
to do anything with. It is smipl.v a <|Ut‘siioii of the di,s]Miic*s and wlail ineihods 
can be adoptcni for .settling them. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnkll. Does your ollice act lii any way la llie way of 
mediation and coneili.atioii? 

Mr. Bii.l.s. Timt is exactly wliat we try to do. Tills lust strike*, as an Illustra¬ 
tion, started in Bayanion. The strikers called a iiieeilng of the etaplo.iers at 
the clly hall on Sundae, and I altcialcsl. Tlie iiieeiing was very iioorly oai- 
ducted, and the employers were very angry because of Insults they lliouglit 
they had received. It took u.s a week of dciilliig wiih ilie larger emplo.iers ta*- 
fore they were willing to meet in u coiifeience called hy tlie laircmu of ialior. 
Finally they iigrc'ed to make certaiti com essious. ami a coal'pivnee was callisl, 
and the matter was setllcul by an iiuivase of 10 to 15 cents a day. 'I'liat is 
always our procedure. We Imve no power to olllciully suiiiiiioii eltlii'r side We 
can only gc*t a conference wiih the eoriscid of liolli sides. We endeavor, liel'oro 
calling a conleremi*. to lind oiil wimt Ilic* real imillcrs at issue are, to discuss 
those matter.s with lioth sides, to .see wimt la.ssllilc iirruiigemc*iils imiy lie made, 
and then if liiey are willing we call llie conrcii'iici*. In lids last siiike we 
olitained coiil'eremes, with tiic powei-l'iil as-isliuice of tlie govi*riior, acting di¬ 
rectly on llie employers in all Ihe imrtli coiisl places l■.xcl■llt one, and in some of 
the places on the siaitliern const. Our succc-ss. In other words, detM>nds entirely, 
under tlie law, uiion having tlie <*onlldeuce of both sides. We have no power. 

Commissioner O'Connli.i. If a strike iHciirred <m the* Island, on wlilcli Ihi're 
would be a number of tieople Involved, and out of that strike grow dlsiurliaiici-s 
and riots and deiiUis, and your dc*pariment made an investigation of the cause 
of tlie strike, and you would not interest yourselves in any phase of it except 
Just the strike Itself amt Ihe cause of llie slriUe; yui would not ascerlain llml 
the police or other authorities laid gone lM*,voiid what yiai considered their legal 
rights, and had tieen a party to ln<*ltlng riot.s, for instance, or a party to iiiiiim*- 
essary shooting or killing of fieople; do I understand you to sa.\ Hint wmild not 
be a part of your duty? 

Mr. Bills. We never have bwn calletl upon to make any liivestigiilloii of dis- 
turliances, but, of course, in liivestlgating the cause- 

Commissioner O’Connell (iiiteriioslng). Wliat do yon mean liy having been 
called urion? Does somebody have to cull upon you to go to a ida. e wliere tliere 
Is 8. strike? 

Mr. Bills. No; I am misstating myself. Of course. In Investigating the chuhos 
we endeavor to obtain Infoniintion, b^H'nuse It Is pertinent to the <’ause Itself, 
regarding any disturbances, and, while we made no Investigation In Vieques, 
because it was impossible to get anyone there, one of our re|.»re«cntativt*s <lld go 
to Juncos, where there was trouble during ihe strike, ainl I belie\e tntervlewwl 
the strikers who had been arrestwl and the police and others there, and. In fact, 
obtained a conference and settlement there after the disturbance ojrurred. 

Commissioner O’Connell Well, wiiat ' want to tlnd out Is whelher In 
yonr investigation as you went to Juncos. would report to tlie government that 
you found a certain situation there, either that the strikers were /**“^*’^ 
your mind, In striking, or that there was Interference on the part 
department unnecessarily, and that there was no occasion for It, and their pres- 
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enco there or their actions in being there fctenslfled the sttnation. Did you 
ratike any conclusions which you passed to the government, except as we find 
it in your annual report? 

Mr. B11.1.S. Orally; but in the report about the cigar makers’ strike there are 
no opinions of any sort, and in the report we are making on tlie sugar strike I 
do not think there will be any opinions. 

• Chairman \Vai.su. Please follow with any comment you have to make, be¬ 
cause those larger questions about the police, etc., as far us Mr. Welnstock and 
myself are concerned, we will take the statement of Mr. Travleso. Any com¬ 
ment you desire to make on anything you may do so. 

Mr. Bills. There is a paragraph on page 83 of this report on the housing 
conditions, May 30, 1914, that I would like to go into the record, descriptive of 
the character, in the matter we have just been discussing, of the Porto Rican 
laborers [reads]: 

"To say that these people (speaking of the Inland laborers) are contented 
ami prefer to live as they do is not true, tlustoms clinch themselves upon a 
jieoplo so that they appear contented, and these inland laborers have lived 
under the sanu> conditions for three centuries. Their standards of living are 
modest and their desires few. in tiiis .sejise they are contented. Ytd there Is 
a deep and powerful change coming over them. Tliey are going to the cities in 
greater numbers than ever before; their children are attending the little schools 
In the hills. Now ambitions are awakening. When the dull season comes they 
can not find work. There are times when many of them are hungry. They are 
not contented. 

“ That the Porto Rican laborer Is of a cheerful disposition is especially true 
of the so-called Jlbaro (rustic). He has been obliged to find his joy in simple 
things. He greets you with a smile; he weleomes you to his house and cheer- 
Ddly divides his cup of coffee with you; he dances with a show of gnyety on a 
Sunday afternoon. He is ever cheerful hut not happy. There may be some 
customs and prejudices of minor importance that he is loath to change, but in 
the main lie prefers to live as he does because he is obliged so to live. Those 
who adhere to tlie lats.sez faire policy and believe tliat conditions are gixxl 
enough as tliev are do not know the leal lieart of tliese people. They need and 
deserve ami niust ultimately receive the opportunity to Imiirove their living and 
working conditions.” 

(llialrman Walsh. Tlint Is what report? 

Mr. Bn.i.s. That is tlie report on tlie housing conditions of laborers in 1 orto 
Rico of May 30, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. When was tlint report iiiaile? 

Mr. Bii.i.s. It was completed a year ago tills coming July or August. There 
ore many pictures In here of tyiiical liousing conditions. 

There were a number of tilings mentioned by Mr. Iglesias and Mr. Martinez 
whlcli do not seem to me to be very Important, but they have been placed In the 
rL>cord, and they are not true or are e-xaggerated statements. 

Mr. Iglesias claimed that during the lust agricultural strike, after the settle¬ 
ment at Faiardo, the bureau of l.alior stopped Its efforts to olitiiin settlement 
liecaiise a committi'e of the sugar employers went to see the governor at that 
time but that is not so. There was a committee of sugar mon who went to see 
the governor. I heard of it and went to the governor. When I got there the 
sugar men had left. The governor said lliey had protested against the action 
of our men as fomenting the strike, hut the governor said to me to go right 
ahead, it we were sure we were acting properly as officials, In the same line of 
action we had lieeii following. After that occasion a conference and settlement 
came at Juncos. Inspector Kscalat was at Humacao. Mr. Iglesias was pre^nt, 
and a settlement was reached, although we had not called that conference. Also, 
at C.uiiyania, Police, Areclbo, Anaaco. we were working constantly. After that 
conference, due largely to the statement of Mr. Iglesias and his lenders, that 
the Governor of I’orto'uico was witli the strikers and that the governor wanted 
the strikers to win, and things of that sort, the employers became so angry that 
they would not meet In iinv conferences, although we were In constant communi¬ 
cation with the rentral offices in San Juan, and ns soon ns we got a chance to 
have a conference we had one, but it was almost impossible to get a conference 
after that time. It is true that after that time I called In one of our inspectors, 
because I received Information from the police department that he was associat¬ 
ing constantly on the street, arm in arm, with some of the leaders of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that? 
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Mr. Biu-s. One of tlie inspectors. Mr. Barrera. lie was in an offlciul capacity 
to get tlic two sides together, and Ite should not have tliruwn his liillueiac oil 
the side of the strikers. Tliat Is all IIkmo Is of truth in tiuit Ktateiiieiii. 

Mr. Marlluez nientloned tlie sanitary cotidltlons. stating tliat they acre had. 
That Is true, but tliere has het'u a griaiter linprovetiteut in the sanitary condi¬ 
tions in tile last few jears tlian it Is i>osslhle to iniagitio. Wi- have a hoard of 
health which can i.ssue regulations with th(> force of law. ntal there ha- hcen a 
great amount of legislation piactHl upon the Isioks for th(> linprcoeincni of tho 
liotislng conditions and sanitary conditions in general. And wliile it is iiii|iosal- 
ble to enforce tliat law in one week or in one year, yet In the case of iiian.i of the 
lioii.ses for the lahorers and factories tliese sanitary regulations liave been coni- 
plled with. I nienlion that to show that the goicriiiiieni of the Island, wlioii Is 
largely under tlie control of the I’orto Iticans tlieiiisclves, has beconie active, 
wide-awake, and coti.struii 1 ve in Its at'itiide toward tlie-e prohleiiis. 

tiinirnmn W.visii. Wlien was your law iiasscil liiiiitiiig the age of ililldreti 
tliat could work in agricultural pursuits; that 10-jear liniltatlonV 

Mr. Biu-s. Jlarch, 1013. 

(Iliairtnan Walsh. Ihi.ssiHl by the legislature? 

Mr. Hills. Yes; after (realiiig the bureau ol labor. The bureau el labor 
started with uiy arrival there. 

Mr. Martitiez al.so nieiitioned tlie question of linniigration. He ltii|illeil Hull 
the federal hnv was not in force in I’orio Kico. The Federal law Is in lorce 
in Torto Itico as well as in the Stales, < liir liiiinigrants there are not iii.iiiy. 
We got from 200 to 'SA) iniiiiigr.iiils cm li year from St. 'i'homas and St. Kilts, 
a few of these cotiiing on to the States, The.se i»s>ple are not a jirogresslvi' or 
(Micieiit or good elemetit in Hie coiiimiiiiily, and wliile very few are coming in 
I believe it would be well if the Federal iniiiilgriHion law could bi' made to 
e.xclude those rnsiple. They lire in one lit He sis lion of I’lierta do Tli'ii.i and 
do create compiiition wlHi Hie native laborers there, and bccait.sii they speak 
Fngllsh tlie,\ liave sotiie luhantage over the nalixes, which I think is tinlalr. 
Aside from that, there is iiractieall.X' no inimigralion into Porto itico. 

-Now, in regard to thi.s woman and cliild-lahor law. I tried to stale yi'ster- 
day that it was in force In th(‘ urban sections, in factories, mid so forlb. It 
can not be aiqilied, as far as cldldriui are coilceriicd, to agricultural work, but 
does apply to women, and we are enfori'liig tliat as much as possible. 

t'liairman Walsh. I want a reference to that law. Is it in one of your 
pulilicatlons? 

.Mr. liii.L.s. It is ill Hie back of Hie second annual report. 

Chairman W.m sit. I want to see particularly that chiit.sc that makes excep¬ 
tion wlien tlie child is with its iiarents. 

Mr. Bii i.s. Tiiat exception was an amendniiml ]ia,ssed .-lauMly before the law 
went into elTect. 

(Itiairman Walsh. There Is no child under that law allowed to worl. that Is 
tinder ID years, regardle.ss of parents or guardians? 

Mr. BtLL.s. No; and it seems to me that it should lie born In mind lliai our 
women and cldldren in agricullitral work are Imditded, while In Hie I'nlted 
Stales such laws do not aiiply to agricultural work. 

We al.so have other labor laws providing regulations as to .scalToldliig. and 
so fortb. There have been .SO prosecutions in tlu' last year, and only two were 
lost. And under Hie child-labor law we had 8 or 9 proseciiHons and lost 
only 2. And the I’orto Itican Toltacco t.'o., wldch, it was claimed, cool rolled 
the island, was prosecuted three times and a iienalty tissessed against It eacli 
time. Hie penalty running between .$2.'i anil .fllH). 

Chairman Walsh. How uiuih <lld Hie total is'iialties amount to? 

Mr. Bii,i,.s. Two hundred dollars—one for Ifg.?, one for !f7.?, and one for IflDO. 
Those cases were appealed to Hie disiriet court. 

(.Tiairmun Walsh. And were the venliels iillirined? 

Sir. BtLL.s. Ybis; the verdiets were nllirmed and tlie money in iiially paid. All 
Hiese laws are mentionetl in our report. 

There is a growing iiiitklle class in Porto Itico, Dr. AVilo, ill ids rcjMirl in 
1905, says practically there is none. It is a small class, but a growing middle 
class, of merchants, artisans, and so fortli. Also somcHiing was said liy Mr. 
Martinez about the Porto Klcan control of the npfK’r house and Hie danger of 
that to the iMHjple of the Island. Tlie Porto Bicans Imvc liad control of the 
upper house simply at the last session of the legislature, and at that session 
a workman’s compensation act, carefully draftetl, was passed by the upi>er 
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tmise. It wlU speak for Itself. A law provkllnjf for the sale of government 
land under very i-easoBaWe or onittlnat terms to laborers was pass^ A law 
securlpg the payment of wages to laborers was pnsswl, something similar to the 
Texas law reijolring the payment of wages to railroad employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I umlerstand the workman’s compensation act was 
imssed by both houses? 

Mr. Bills. By the upper house. 

Chairman Walsh. Your legislature convenes when—biennial sessions? 

Mr. Bills. Annual sessions. 

Cbairnian Walsh. Is there a limitation on the length of time to which the 
legislature remulns in session? 

Mr. Bills. Nixty days. 

Chairman Walsh. Sixty days? 

Mr. Bills. And tivere was also a bill passed, an amendment to the woman-and- 
ehlld-lubor law, under which we could miHe adequately enforce that law. Three 
of them were new legislative ennrtments, and the other was an amemlment to 
the woman-and-child-lahor law. Only one of them passed the lower hmise. 
But to claim that I’oi to Uican control of the iqiper house is a detriment to 
labor I don’t think Is entirely fair. 

Clmlrman Walsh. I’lease explain briefly how the upper house is chosen. 

Mr. Bills. They are appointed by the President of the United States, by 
and with the consent of the Seriate of the UiiIUhI Slates. 

Clialrmaii Walsh. How many members? 

Mr. Bill.*. Kleven, seven of whom are Porto Uicsiis. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. The mere fact that the upper house passed some 
legislation would not inillcate that they were favorable to lalsjr In that legis¬ 
lation. We have seme cases here where for many years the Senate was known 
to be Imstlle to labor, yet legislation was passed in the Senate wlieu it was well 
known that U could imt go through the House. 

Mr. Biij.s. There was no reason to think tliat the lower house would not 
pass It. 

tUnilrmaa YVai.sh. They wei-e apparently In good faith alxrut it? 

Mr. Bili.s. They were apparently In goiKl faith, and I hud talked with a ma¬ 
jority of the members of the lower hou.siv 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Why did it nol go through the lower house? 

Mr. Bills. One reason was that Mr. Iglc.sia.s got up on the platform at San 
Juan and delivered a sireech, which was conshlei'ed very critical and insulting to 
the lower house. A I’orto Uican gentleman would not say those things of an¬ 
other and he doe.s nol expect anylxMly to sny them of him. 

Chairman Walsh. A Porto Rican gentleman wouUl not say what things? 

Mr. Biixs. What he sidd, lusultlng things, such us tho.se stateil by Mr. Iglesias 
from the platform. I don’t mean to inter- 

Chalrmau Walsh (Inlerrupting). Mr. Martimv. said- 

Mr. Kills. I don’t mean to Infer- 

Chairman Walsh. You mean what yon might call the upix>r class? 

Mr. Bills. No ; 1 don't mean that. 

Chairman W.u.sii. I don’t understand exactly what yoti mean. What do you 
mean by saying a Porto Uican gentleman would not say anything that was 
insulting? 

Mr. Bills. He would not have expressed himself in that way. I don't remem- 
lier the phraseology of Mr. Iglesias, hut he would not have expressed himself in 
the way that Mr. Iglesias did. 

Commissioner O'Conwei.l. Probably u.se other language that meant the same 
thing? 

Mr. Bills. He might have used other langimge that meant the same thing. 
A year before, or two years before, there came out an article In the labor press 
criticizing the lower house, and the animosity aroused In the lower hirase by 
such speeches and articles which It seemed to me were very inopportune de¬ 
veloped a great deal of opposition to labor legislation. 

Chairman Walsh. You think he was acting In too much haste about Changing 
the conditions? 

Mr. Bru.8. Tea, sir; I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And spoke too forcibly abont It? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weihstdck. Might not this construction be put upon tt, Mr. 
Bills, that the members of the lower house wouM permit their personal feeUng 
to Influence them more than the spirit of statesmanship; that is, as to acts of 
resentment toward whut you say was regarded as offensive statements on the 
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pftrt of the other witness, the tuemhers of the lower lioii.se in reaimtiuenl siiiinly 
turned down leutshitlon? 

Mr. Biijji. 1 ntn sure thst that fwlliig inltuence<i many iiiemhers of the lower 
house who had uo partieular interest in lld.s le(;lslalion; wlio we Imd worlw'd 
witli to arouse tlielr interest. It was iu»t a matter of iM*rs<»nai opiHisltlon to tiie 
lettlslutluu beeause of tlieir own private interests, of eourse, lliey were not 
verj- vitally interested in it, or they would lane iiassed it In spite of'ever.\ 111111 );. 

Commissioner JN binstikk. Well, then, tlie prtvksliin; wittiess, 1 ean not tidnk 
of the names— 

Clialrumu W.vi.sh. IkIosIiis, 

Commissioner Wkinstikk. Iglesias; l.s tliat tlie nentleman lliat made tlie 
siH'ech ? 

Mr. Bills. Ye.s, sir; he was tlie nentlemau that naide tlie .spisMli 

Coinmlssioner Wkinstoik. Iti iilaee of helplii); Ids cause tlieii liy liis utter¬ 
ances autuKonistIc to tlie nieiiiliers he defeated tils eiidV 

Mr. Bills. I fis*l frank in speakiii); of tliese tliimts here, lasaiUM' I tune talkol 
of them with Mr. Ittlesias and iilso witli Mr. (ioiupers. I tldiik lie lias li.i ex¬ 
pressions of his own views at liioiiportuiie times, and 1 don't wisli to sin ineor- 
reetly. lieeaiisi* li(‘ perliaps dims L'enefully speak tlie triitli, lint in elTeet defeated, 
or lielped to defeat, tlie very cause for wliieli lie is worklii);. And 1 meinliui it 
here simply heeaiise I tliink it tlirows some Unlit uiMiii tile eluirs'e he lias iiiade 
ajtainst the government at this time. 

Mr. Martinei! also iiientioned an investigation hy lids eommlssloii. or some 
commission of tlie Cnited Stales tNiiigress, of liilmr eoiidltions in ihirto itieo. 
I would like to add my word of reiniesi to lliat of .Mr. Martinez. 1 think tliat if 
an investigation were made there the investigators going on horseliaek tlirough 
tile interior sections of tlie island, going into tlie lints, talking with tlie iii-oiile. 
llnding out their slundiirds and ciistoiiis, etc., tliat it would do a great deal of 
gixid. I lime endeavoreil to arouse intere-t in tlie Stales in m.\ siiiall way 
regarding the eonditions in i’orto itieo. A i-ouiile of da.\s ago I went o\er and 
talkiHl witli Secretary Wilson, endeavoring to get Idni to send an in\esligalor 
there to make u re|«irt. He did not saj whether they would or not, hut I ho|a! 
tliey will, heeause they can reaeli the .Viiierieiiil people wliere we ean not. It 
is not merely for tlie lidiorers in Hie island, hut tor ever.ilsaly In the Island. 
We should lime onr eonditions known liere in Hie Stales, heiinise our fnliire Is 
in tlie lialids of the Cnited Stales Congress, and we can not get fiivorahie 
legislation, whicli Hie Inisine.ss pisiple deserve and Hie lalioring Inleresls need, 
until tliere is some piihlie Interest in these niiillers ill Hie Cnited Stales 

(See supplementary statement tiy Mr. Bills at i*nd of ids testimony.) 

Mr. Martinez or Mr. Iglesias statisl Hint Cisleral laws do not iipiily to I’orlo 
Itieo. Of course tliey do oil apply to I’orto Itieo, exeeiil Hiose Hint are, his iiiisi- 
of their nature, luappilealile. Tlie Cederal workmen's (sinipen.siition u< t of 
1913 aiiplies only to Interstate eonnueree and Hie District of Columhla, and did 
not, unfortunately, aptily to I’orto llleo. 

Commissioner O'Co.n. sEi.i.. Ttiere lias never lavn any eongre.sslouul Investi¬ 
gation In the island? 

Mr. Bills. I tliiiik not. 

(:ommi.s.sloner O'ConiNELL. Tliere lias been individual eongressiomil investi¬ 
gation; Meiiiliors of Congress Imve lieeii tliere and made lausonal invesHgii- 
tions, but never by dlreeliou of Cougress? 

Mr. Bills. 1 tliiiik not. Tliere was 1111 iiiviLstlgatioii muile liy a eomiills- 
sloner, Mr. Carroll, I think it was. sliortlj after Hie island was taken over. 

Cotmuissioner O’Con.nkll. Yes, sir; lie was a representative of Hie depiirt- 


Mr. Bills. And there have lieen two reivorts made liy Hie depurtnient of 
labor. Mr. Iglesias made some clinrges agtiiiisi tin* |X)ll(v and K<»v<*ruor, and 
so forth. He probably lia.s Hie fuels lietter Hiaii I liiive. 

Chairman Walsh. I would suggi’st, in order to sliorien tilings up, Mr. 
stock made several suggestions tliiit lie would like to Iniiiiiie iiliout, and if it is 
satisfactory to you we will let Jlr. Travleso go on Hie stand now, and you 
retain anything that you nilglit want to say bout Hiese filings. 

Mr Bills. There are two or Hinv things I would like to mention, omiltlng 
the general charges against tlie police, and so fortli. Mr. Igloslas 7 ''; 
of sentences from onr second nnmiiil report, stating Hie position of Hie bnuiiii 
of labor, without reading the parts l«-fore or after. He has iirliited tlieiii 
once or twice in I’orto Itieo, as sliovving Hie attitude of tlie liiirisiu of labor. 
I would like to have tliat whole imragraiili imirked hi tliat retairt on |iiige 9 
Inserted. 
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Cbalromn Walsh. While Mr. Travie.so Is on the stand you might mark (liat, 
uud tbpu come on and read the whole paragraph, whatever it Is. and Wea 
show us, If you will, the changed conclusion that should be drawn from It. i 
don’t want to hurry you off if you have any other matters. I believe you 
.said you had one or two? 

Mr. Bills. Why, yes. Mr. Igleslas introduced a telegram from some laborer, 
which stated that Mr. Honore wa.s defending a seduction case, I tliink, in the 
town of Mayagnez. I know nothing about that ca.se, but tjiat telegram l)y 
Itself is unfair to Mr. Honore. A man wlio started in at tlie very bottom as 
a carpenter, and became a contractor, and worked nights, and entered the 
Federal civil service, and worked his way up In file post office at Mayagnez 

until he was next to the chief, and studied at nighl.s- 

Ohairinan Walsh. What wa.s that cliargo, I wisli you would bring it back 
to my mind? 

Mr. Bills. It was simply a telegram to him from some one, stating tliat Mr. 
Honore was defending a seduction case. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I remember it now. 

Mr. Bills. And who by studying law at nights finally entered the bar In 
Porto Illoo, and wlio has never used any of his ollieial time in private practice, 
and. In fact, I know has never taken any case which In any way conflicted 
wltii his ofliclal duties. It seemed to me that tliat telegram in itself was unfair. 
Clialrman Wai.sh. Mr. Honore, Is he permitted to priu-tice private law? 

Mr. Bills. There Is no objection to it under tlie law. and in tliese cases ho 
has gone before the court be lias taken a vacation. It is better for the bureau 
of labor for him to take a day or two off now and then, than to take a month 
off solid. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he attend to much private practice? 

Mr. Bills. I think lie has had a half a dozen eases In the last year. 

Chairman Walsh. And Instead of taking his vacation when he gets these 
cases, he gets a furlough? 

Mr, Bills. Yes, sir; 10 or 12 days vacation, a day at a time. 

Chairman Walsh. And what Is the government regulations; how many 
days a year does he get? 

Mr. Bills. Thirty days, not counting holidays and Sundays. 

Chairman Wal.sii. And instead of taking his vacation he goes and tries the 
case? 

Mr. Bills. He goes and tries the case. Mr. Igleslas also mentlomal a state¬ 
ment in our bulletin on the housing conditions, in which I said that the land¬ 
less man was not a good citizen. The context was not given, but what I wrote 
was that a man not owning land did not have the incentives to good citizen¬ 
ship that the man had that did own laml, and that the government should 
establish conditions so that the laborers could own some land. 

It was ahso said that the prisons and penitentiaries were full of poor men, 
that no rich men were In them. Within the last year Mateo Figardo, one of 
the wealthiest men there, has been conviited of violation of the internal- 
revenue law ami sentenced to 10 months in jail. One of tlie leading merchants 
of Sun Juan- 

Commissioner O’Connell. He has not hei'ii put in jail or tlie penitentiary? 

Mr. Bills. I think he is on bond now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He has not been locked up? 

Mr. Bills. I don’t think so. One of our leading merchants of San Juan 
was convicted of selling lottery tickets, and his case is before the United 
States Supreme Court, and in the last month a member of the pharmacy board, 
one of the influential citizens of the island, has been convicted of bribery. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But Mr. Igleslas said the jails were filled with 
poor people. You are citing cases where people were found guilty of crime, 
but are any of them in jail doing time? 

Mr. Bills. I have no doubt there are many in jail doing time. That, I don’t 
know about; but I want to refute tlie Inference that tlie department of justice 
is in favor of the rich and against the poor. I believe that is all, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

The following notes were subseuuently submitted by Mr. Bills and refer to his 
testimony on the pages Indlcateil; 
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Note to Page 11106. 

I should have added that our policy has been to publish the fact*. coiK'retcly 
and in detail, and to leave the reader to form Ids own opinions. It is my ev 
perlence that this method Is usuallj more effective In iK'ltei'liiK coudlllons’than 
the expres.slon of personal opinions whU h, while ('eiierally true, may not he 
true of particular instances and so tend to arouse opiKisitlon amon;' lawsons 
who have been unjustly included In such oplulons. The siatislical work of a 
bureau of labor should, I believe, serve two purisjses—lli-sf, to show the iiis'd 
of specific legislation to the members of the legislature and furnish them with 
data for the drafting of such legislation and, second, to educate employers anil 
the public In general ri'garding actual conditions and suggest nonlegislative, 
as well us legislative, method of Improving iliem. Tlie personal opinions of 
the chief of a bureau of labor are not as elTeellve In the accompllslimeiit of 
these results as the trank and imcurate statemciil ot tacts, Jly al>o\e answer 
Is not, however, entirely true. The reader of any of ear repmls will Had many 
expressions of oiiinion, but 1 have eiideavm'cd to support tlieiii by iiiuof and 
to qualify them so that they would constitule real evtdetice id' labor conditions 
and not be merely expre.’-slons of iiersotnti opinion. Tills Is, 1 bcllme, the 
change to which Illr. Iglesias refers and 1 have made it Inteiilionally. 

There is no one in a iiositioii ol authority in Porto Itieo wlio Inis iwer tried 
to eomeal or imnimixe aettial eondltioiis, he they seelal, |ioliilenl, eimioniie, or 
industrial, (hi the contrary. It is the hope of the jieople of the island Unit the 
ITllted States (ioverninenl will )iay more allenlioii te us eoiidUlolis and .so 
realize the necessity of renad.viitg some ot the mg ait inasls. The jirolilein Is to 
awaken interest in t'oiigress so thal leglslalioii may he miaeted which, niider 
the pre.sent law, our loeal legislature can net pass. l( is for this reaseii tliat I 
urge an investigation, lint liy liivestigalieii 1 do not mean a mere sii|iertlclal 
stud.v or a biased effort to prove iiredelenniiied licliefs. To lie. ol any real 
service lo the peojde of i'orlo Itteo siieli inre^tigalieii must la* broad and 
thorough. It mu.st liielude Inisiiiess, coniiiiereliil, ami lailltleiil protilems, as well 
as laiior eoiiditions. t’limale, race, and insiom must also la* eonsiilered. and 
outside investigators can only appreciate tiicii signilii mice after rinse, persnmii 
coiitnci witli tliem. t'ertiiiiily no soehd or l.dior h•gishllioll will be elfecllve 
wddcli can not be adapted to fiindanicjilal local conditions. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. M. TRAVIESO. 


Clialrman Walsh. Yonr name, idease. 

Mr. Tuamuso. M. Travieso. Jr. 

Chairmnn Walsh. And wliere do you reside, jilcase? 

Jlr. TiiAViKSO. I reside at Sun .Inaii, 1*. K. 

(,'lmirmnn Walsh. .\re ,mhi ii miliu* of Porto Ulco? 

Mr. Tkavikso. I was lauii in I’orto Itiio. 

t’liiiirman WAisir. And wliat is .voiir business or profession? 

Sir. Tkavieso. My professimi is lliat of alloriiey at law. 

tilmiriiian Walsh. Were yon ediiiated in I’orto Itico or in lids conniry? 

Mr. Tkavieso. At Cornell Viilversity, Stale of New York. 

tdmlrnmn W.vi.sh. .\iid yonr present profession willi tlic tiovertimeiit is wlnU. 
Mr. Travieso. It is secretary of llie Island. 

Cliuirman Walsh. And your niipoiiitmeiit i onics from wlierc? 

Mr. Travie.so. From file President of tlie Pulled Stales. 

(iltuirman Walsh. It Is a direct appohilmenl V 
Mr. Tkavieso. Direct aiiiiolnimeiit liy the I’rcsldent. 

Chairman W.ALSH. And your dulles generally? , , . , 

Mr. Tkavieso. My duties arc similar duties to tlint of a secretary of slate 
of any of the Stales of the Union, and besides the duly of acting as governor 

of the Island in the absence of tlie governor. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were requested to come here, on a reqi «' '' 
made to the govermiieut to have some one reiire.-^nttliig tlie goveinnicnt In i orto 
Itico at this hearing? 

C^alrnuin^VAi^^t.’ Now, I linve Iicen told liy Mr. Cliannery tlinf you lind 
made some notes of matters tlmt transpired here, and Unit ymi are in a posi¬ 
tion to make a statenieiit, which you desire lo do vvitlioiit qiiestlotilnt,. 

Mr. Travieso. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. IVe would be very glad to have it, Mr. Travleso. 

Mr. Tbavieso. Mr. Chairman, before I take up several matters presented by 
Mr. Igleslas and Mr. Martinez, I want to make a general statement in regard 
to the general conditions of the island of Porto Rico. There are several facts 
wlilch have not been brought to the attention of this commission, and whicli I 
l)elfeve will help the commission In forming an opinion as to the conditions in 
general in tlie island. 

Several questions were submitted to me in writing by Mr. Channery, and tlie 
first one is tills, to give a brief outline of the Porto Itlcan iieople by nationality, 
industries, and mental development. The commission well knows tlid people 
of Porto Rico. The natives are of Spanish descent, of Spanish origin. The 
majority of the population is of that origin, and with the exception of a por¬ 
tion of tlie iioimlalion, whicli i.s of full negro lilisid of African de.scent. The 
principal industries in the island are I lie manufacture of sugar, of coffee, and 
tobacco. Tliose arc tlie only ones, and for tlie lust few years we have had mucli 
of fruit Industry. Tlie country, as lias been stated, is mainly an agricultural 
country. The factories that we liave are such tliat are necessary in the prepa¬ 
ration of the product for market and the sliipping to tlie niai ket of tlie fruit. 

Tlie menial development of tlie peotile of the island Is what is statwl here, 
ami I agree witii every statement made liy Mr. Martinez, ns far as (his point 
is concerned, that we for 4(K) years were under tlie Spanish Government, with 
notliing of publlc-scliool facilities or opportunity to improve our iieople 
mentally. 

Tlie result or at least the cause for the present condition is tlie ignorance of 
our ma8.ses, of our peopli*. Tlie man up in tlie mountain, the group-up man—I 
believe tliere la absolutely no hope for him ns far as ids mental condition is 
concerned. He does not know how to read or write, and probably has little 
notion about right and w’roug, and notliing can be done a.s far as ids education 
Is concerned for him. Ho is not in a position to go to scliool and liegln w'lth 
Ids a, I), c’s; he is too old for Unit, and onr work is licing concentrated and our 
hope of the future is iu tlie cldidreii. I will explain later what tlie Government 
and everybody In the island, employers and employees, and everybody else. Is 
doing for those I'hlldren. 

During tlie last 10 years—and I wish to refer to tids point iu the last report 
of the govcrtior for 1914. As slated by Mr. Igleslas, the budget in 1S9.S was 
tlie year of American occupation, for educational jiurpo.ses was lint .'fiUttKX). 
I will refer to ST2 of the report of tlie governor of Porto Itli'o, table .S, which 
gives the growth of tlie si liool s,\stein by years. Tlie total aiipropriatlon for 
the year 1898-99, wliicli was tlie first year under Americim occupation—-anil 
that was tlie lirst opportunity our pisiple liad of providing for educaliou and 
we went as far as we could along tliat line, and from a total of about .$t>l),IX)0 
under the Siiaidsli Government our Imdget at oni-e made big progress along 
that line, and we appropriated .1!279,2ie tor education. 

Chairman Walsh. That is tlie next .vear? 

Mr. Tiiavikso. Tliat is tlie lirst year of the American occupation. We have 
always realized from tlie very beginning—and in fact we realized it before, but 
we had not tlie means in our liamls for aci'oinpiisldng It—tliat tlie solution of 
the Porto Rico prolilem, wlietlier you look at it from the point of labor or from 
the social standixilnt or from tlie political standpoint. Is education. If w'c edu¬ 
cate our man in the country, he will get a better wage, he will he a better 
worker, and he will have to get a better wage. His wiirk will be much better, 
and if he progresses along that line he will progress also as,far as wages are 
coneemed. 

Our budget kept increasing steadily from year to year up to the .year 1912-13, 
when our total appropriation—that is, our Insular revenue.s—was $1,902,711.68. 
In the year 191,3-14 our appropriation was increased considerably, about 50 
lK>r cent, and we appropriated tliat year $2,745,740. which, together with the 
appropriations made by tlie school boards, brought tlie total figure over 
$3,000,000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was that the last year of Spanish rule? 

Mr. Tkavieso. I refer to 191.3-14. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What was the last year of Spanish rule,. and 
what was the appropriation made during that year? 

Mr. Tbavieso. About $80,000. 

Commissioner Weikstck. Then It has increased about five times—no; much 
more than that. 
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Mr. Tbavibso. Oh, yes; 60 times. 1 refer at this time to a conii'laliit or 
grievance presented by Mr. Igleslas. Mr. Iglesins iviiiplaliis tliiit tlie Icglsln. 
tore at ihe last session or during tlie last year made a cut of $7 (HI,(ioo la the 
njiproiiriutlon for education, lie iinturallj wants to blaiiie soiMebod\. tlie gov¬ 
ernment or the legislature, for doing it. 1 think it Is my dutv to'ei;i>lnin to 
this commission the reasons for that little itsluction. 

In the first place, this large api>roialation of $2.7l.'t.OtKl was made iluring 
the most prosperous year on tlie i.sland of Porto Itico. when sugar was being 
sold at an unu.sually enormous price The island was |a'o.s|ieidii.s. tlie in\- 
payers were paying taxes without coui|ilainr. the cuslians revenues of the 
island, which, as jou know, go into Ihe Insular trcasiiry. were increased by 
the importation of imadi maelniiery. and It w.is a year of great activity tn live 
island. Naturally everybody was pleasvsl, and there vv.is during the adiiiinistra- 
tlon of Gov. Colton, to whom .Mr. Igiesla.- refers as a very good governor - 
and I agree with him; no one can make any coiaiilaint alioiii Ins tiiliiiiidstra- 
tion. But we must consider the tint llial he was haiidling tlie shi|i when tlie 
sea was quivT. Everybody was pros|ierous ainl naliirally no coni|ilaint would 
be made. The wage earners wen* getting better wages than ever livdore. The 
sugar planters were iiiakiiig nioiiey and ever.vUidy there was inlying lavv's. 
and the legislature tisik advantage of tliat opportunity to appropriate, ns far 
as it could go, $2,7IKt,0(Hi tor edncalion. Iliil the prosperity did not last very 
long, and the tarilT bill was prcsentisi in Congress for the revluclion oi Ihe 
tartiT. One of the [irovisions was a redncllon on sugar for tliiee yiaiis or two 
yi'iirs, up to March. 191(1. .Next year, if iiotliiiig hap|>ens belvvisai now and 
then, sugar will Is' phicvsl on liie lice list, inniivsilately Hint cau.sed a linancial 
panic in Ihe island. Tin* centrale.s. tlie corporations tliai own those sugar 
mills, are lieavily indebted. Most vd those mills were erv*cled with inachiiiery 
purchast*d on credit to In* paid for in installments. 'I'lie lands were also 
bought on credit and liavi* iin>rtgages on them. 'I hey had to bond all this 
proiK*rty in order to raise tuiids for olieraling the niills. 

Will*!! Ihe tliri*at of the redintion of tarilT cniin* and this laiidc ensiled as a 
result of tliiif. naturally ewryliody liegan to rctreinli In tlicir v>x|ienses. and 
one of the noc(*ssar,v' reductions was in the vvag(*s paiil to the laborers. Tin; 
laborers willingly suhniitlvsl to a |iro|Mirlion of nslmtloii in lln*ir wages, and 
then* was a reduction lii the iictivilii*s of the island. Tin* Insiihir revenii<*K 
have dccr(*iisv*d ever since this tarilf act went iiiiii etfeci to the aiiiinint of 
$370,090 or about that stini over the previous year, so In only oin* ilein of our 
income the cush*nis revenues wen* rv*diicv*d .$;i.'‘*o.(i(i(> by vlrlin* ol tin* tarlll, 
Our sugar imlustr.v has Im'ii tlirv'iileinsi with ih*siruction by the tariff. Every- 
bodv agrei'S in the island- ainl It i' a fail vvlncli this i onnidssion must hear 
In mind, and I tioiie the comml.ssion wilt give to the matter its due eoiishlera- 
tlon—that this is the fact. 

Mr. Igleslas has iireseiilevl a pamplih*t yvliich I lielis'd iireparc and to which 
my name is attached. I was a niembv*r <d' that coniiiii.ssUiii before Congress 
to oppose the passage of thi* free-siigai* provision, ami thiil |iiim|ihh*l coiitiiliw 
very govs! and comiilele iiiforiiuition alnnit van* sinial conditions and our 
political conditions and everything, and the reasons why the Im'-sugnr i>rovi- 
slou should not go Into effect as far as I’m to Kico is coiicerinsl. Il will mill 
our industry. I agree with .Mr. lgh*sias and ill*. .Marlitn*/ tliat tin* (suidltioii 
of our labor is a disgrace to I’orto Itico. I do not liesitale to call it a dis¬ 
grace. I do not believe It Is due to any Intentional fault on the part of the 
employers. It is eertnlnly not due to any m*gligence or falinrv* to perform 
any duty on tlie part <if the Government. It Is simpl.v, us 1 said before, llie 
result of the work of centuries of igiiorancv* of our people and. another isilnt 
to which reference has not been made, to the excess of iiopulatloii which we 
have on the Island. 

Porto Bico has an area of S.tKHI square miles and has a fiopulatlon of lelOO.000 
Inhabitants. 

Commissioner WEiN.sToeK. What is the area? 

Mr. Teavieso. Three thousand sl-X hundrtsl square miles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How does it compare in slr.e vvitti any of our 

American States? . „ , . „ , 

Mr. Teavieso. I think It is alKiut the sir** of the Slate of (svnnectlcut. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It ha* a population of hovv- niui.*hV , 

Mr. Teavieso. One million two hundred thousaiiil. It niust he l.giSMSid ny 
this time. If you divide the number of inhabitants by the number of square 
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miles, you have an average population of 834 inhabitants to every square 
mile. 

Conmilssioner Weinstock. That is a greater density than that of Connecticut, 
is it not? 

Mr. Travieso. I believe that Porto Rico is the second or third, taking it as 
a country. Taking it us a country, I think it is third in the world in density 
of population. 

Cominlsslonor Weinstock. Is the density greater or lesser than Belgium? 

Mr. Travieso. It is a little less, but it Is either second or third to Belgluui. 
The result of this is that, owing to this density of population, to the lack of 
factories and of industries and manufacturers in the island, the whole popula¬ 
tion of practically about 800,000 men in the whole island that do not own prop¬ 
erty, who are not landowners, have to make their living by working for soinc- 
botly else. They have to be wage earners. Therefore, the supply of labor 
that we have in the island is greatly in excess of the amount of work to bo 
done. That is the reason why there must bo certainly unemployed people in 
the island. 

Anollicr fact tliat must be brought to the attention of the commission is this; 
Our crops naturally occur once a year. As to the coffee, ns stated by Mr. Pulls, 
the pU’klng season la from about tlic middle of September to the beginning of 
.Tanuary; tiait is about three and one-lmlf montlis of the coffee crop. At that 
time tliere is great demand for hands. SonK'times even coffee is lost for lack 
of hands to jiick It. But that lusts only about three and one-half montlis. At 
that time tlie men uud women and children and anyliody wlio is alile to work 
go to tile plantations and r>hk the coffee, and tliey make money. I liave iny.selC 
seen families—my fatlier owns a coffee plantation, and I know more about 
coffee than sugar for that reason—and I have myself paid to a family of a man 
and wife and two or tlirei' children as mucli ns tlhcen or eigliteen dollars a week 
for picking cotTce. A good picker, a man who is an eviiert, ouglit himself, %mIIi- 
out the iielp of anybody, to pick five or six hundrixl pounds a day, and wltli 
tlie help of his family naturally lie gets a iiiia li larger amount. Wlien tlie colTeo 
season is closed the women and cliildrcn do not work. 'I'lie work is left only for 
tlie men tlien. If during tlie coiTee-picking season you have to enqiloy, say, 200 
men, women, and children, tlie rest of the year all you have to do is to prune 
the trees and clean the land and keep it In condition for tlie next crop, ami that 
work you can do, perliaiis, by emi)lo>ing a force of 15 or 20 men. Tliey go 
from one place on the plantation to tlie otlier. The rest of the people liave 
to go somewhere else to get a living. 'I’liey go down to tlie fiat lands, down to 
the seasliore where the cane grows. That increases the supply of labor in the 
cane lands. 

I know it Is a fact in a good many cases tliat tlie employers prefer to 
employ a greater number of men tban tbat and to pay them u lower wage so 
they all may have an o|)|)ortunily to earn something and, anyway, get eiiougli 
to live, so tliey will not starve. Tliey emtiloy a greater miialier of men tlimi 
needed rather than employ a smaller force of men at a higlier ivage. I know 
of cases whore the men in tlie iilantation lm\e been called in, and it had 
happened on my father’s plantation, and that situation put before tliein. The 
situation Is tills, so far as coffee is concerned: We lo.st our European mnrket.s. 
Purlng the Spanisli Govermnent all our coffee was sold In Europe—In Prance 
and ns far as Russia and Italy. Tliat market was closed by the application to 
our proilucts—by treating our produi'ts as American prialucts. The protective 
tariff of the United States, which does not protect us, as far as the articles that 
we neeii are concerned, operated ugaimst us as far ns our exportation was con¬ 
cerned, and our coffee was conslderetl as an American product and treated 
accordingly. Therefore, the duties liavlng gone up. tlie price has come down, 
from as high as 32 and 35 pesos of Spanish money that we sold coffee for prior 
to the American occuiintion, down ns low ns .88 or $9. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is not a fair comparison—between 35 pesos 
and $8? 

Mr. Travjeso. I will give tlie reduction from pe.sos to dollars. A iieso was 
equivalent to 60 cents American gold, so that 35 fiesos would be about $21. 
This year it has been sold at $11 or $12. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At what rate can yon raise coffee profitably? 

Mr. Travieso. It costs between seven and a half and eight dollars a hundred 
pounds to produce it ready for the market. That is the reason the coffee 
groivers are not making money. During the coffee-picking season they have 
to pay the usual price, and people make money, but the rest of the year the 
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plantation Is not prwlncInB enouEh to Justify the usual ex-ppiKlIture of mo,„.y 
in Improving. Peoplp are simply holding on to what they have, walling for 
better prices. ^ 

Commissioner Weinstook. Are wages higher or Iowit than when von were 
getting 25 pesos iwr hundred pounds? 

Mr. Tbavikso. You can see these wages are about the same, and have hwn 
nbout the same all the time, with very slight variation. What has ehangisl Is 
the number of men employed. Tl»<‘y do not omploy so many men becaiwt' iliey 
can not afford to Improve the plantation. Tlaw ilo not get Ilieir inoiie.x h.iek 
if they put it Into the land. Ihe \\ag<‘s are h.wer heeau.si* llu'.v are employing 
more men than they need In order to kts-|) them all\e. I Know in the i -ise of 
my own fallier he has been losing moiu'.v heeause the plamalion Is making 
nothing. His profe.ssion is that of physician, ami he can live wllhoal the 
plantation, yet he realizes the situation, and In' has llmre ].”> or 20 farmors 
living on the plantation. They have houses hiiilr for them, anil lliev lane a 
piece of land to cultivate if they want to. He called these iieople to’hlai and 
said, “I can not give work to every one of jou at the wagi' \ou lane his'ii 
getting during the good years. I know all of you have to live, and I will 
agrs'e to pay you as a wage enough to keep ,von alive; or .vou I'aii wink one 
day and the other man can work the ne.vt day at the full wage.” In tliiil way 
they are all getting enough to live; Iliey are not slarving or going hungry, anil 
naturally are getting wages lower than a man shotihl get. 

No one denies that the men in rorio Itko, as a general nile, Ihe agrlcnlliiral 
hands, ore underpaid. There Is no one who ilenies lhal, even Ihe pi.inters 
them.selves, and the question Is whether ninler e.vistiiig iimdillons llie.v call 
iifford to do better. 

Now, I have taken too long, hut 1 think I onglil to evpiain those fans so 
that the testimony of Jlr. Igleshis may be taken togellier willi this explanalliin. 

(Tiairman Wai.sit. You mado It very clear, 1 think. 

Mr. Tiiavikso. The school facilities of I’orlo Itico—not to make my lestiniony 
too long I am going lo leave willi the eonimis'.liin for referenci' a volume con¬ 
taining the report of the Governor of I’orto Ulco for 1014, which contains as an 
appcnili.v the reports of all of the hemls of the ileparliiieiils of (he Island, and 
the report of the commissioner of education Is very clear and specilic iihout 
the mmiher of children going to school. 

The total enrollment of tlie ohihlren for years of lOlS and 1914, which Is 
the last report I have, was 207,(110 in all of Ihe schools of the Island. The 
numher of children in the rural schools was 1(X),.")24, and In the urban or city 
•schools Ihe enrollment was TO.O.'it. 

Now', we realize, and always have, that the most of our appropriation for 
education should bo spent in the rural schools. We want to put our money to 
the be.st u.se we can by furthering the advantages for education In (he lower 
schools. And even this last year, when we were comis'lled to reihice onr 
budget bei'ause our revenues liavl decreased and (he condition of tin* Island 
did not justify the appropriation of more money, we hail to cut II about 
$700,900 as compared with the previous budget ; hut we imnle a resolution In 
the legislature and insisted all the way tlirougli—I was a memher of (he con¬ 
ference committee of the budget as finally |)as.s(sl by the l<'gi“hilur(*, and we 
decided we would sacrlfiee anylhlng, from Ihe universlly down to the lilgli 
schools or any other active educalioiml deivnrlnient, rather than cl?)se a single 
rural school, and we carrlevl that program through; and I can show this coiii- 
mlsslon that not a single rural school was opcinsl In the year of (he grcalest 
prosperity of the Island which Is not clo.'-ed when condlUous have eliungcsl; 
they are all still open. 

(Tiairman YValsh. Where did the cut fall? 

Mr. Tbavieso. We cut from the university. 

Chairman Walsh. How much from the univcrsliy? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I think the cut from the universlly was .SSO.IKX) from the' lolal 
appropriation. 

Chairman YValsh. YVhere did the ne\l cul fall? 

Mr. Tbavieso. We cut from what we considered somewhat of a lu.xnr.v, and 
that was the domestic science school. 

Chairman YY'alsh. How much of a cut fell on Hie domestic science ilepart- 

ment? , , , 

Sir. Tbavieso. I could not give you exact figures on that from iiiy uieinor.v, hut 
I can assure the commission- 
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Chalrimin Waxbb. If yon can do tt, 1 wish you would analyze that, so we might 
have It when we come to make n report—Just where the cut fell In practical 
operation. 

Mr. Tkavucsd. I do not know whether I can from the data we have at hand, 
becaii.'ie all this happened last January, and I do not think 1 have any report, 
but I can get the facts for the commission. 

(’halrrann Walsh. Will you attempt to do so before the 1st of July? 

Mr. Tbavucso, Yes. I can get the exact figures and submit them to the 
commission. 

(See Travleso Exhibit Na 1 at end of this subject.) 

tlhalrman Walsh. Could you say from recollerdlon whether or not the cut 
resulted In the closing of any of the.se schools entirely? 

Mr. TBAVIE.SO. No schools have been clo.sed exctspt those I have mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. And your machinery Is all still there? 

Mr. Tuavieso. What Is that? 

Chairman WALStr. Your machinery la all there for carrying on education? 

Mr. Tkavieso. Yes; we simply have closed S4jme of the shops for lack of men 
to run them. It has not bei'n due to the (U'slre on the part of anybody to cur¬ 
tail our educational department; If we had more money, we would get the 
vote of <‘v<‘ry man In the isliind to put It back In education. The iiercentage 
of our exiam.se for e<tucation has been almost steadily about 30 or 33 i>er <‘enl; 
one-lhlrd of our total appropriation has gone to tHlucation. The bmlget for 
this year Is three million—the total budget of the Island Is $3,000,000, and atiovit 
one million and a quarter Is appropriuttsl by the legislature for education; 
that Is, without the appropriation of the school board.s. 

(qialrman Walsh. What was your total budget last year for all purposes? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Our total budget for last year for all purposes was almut 
$4.(X)0,(X)0; a little over four ndlllon, perhajis two or three hundreil thousand 
more. 

Clialrman Walsh. Compareil with what—this .year? 

Mr. Thavikso. d'hree million six hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. A falling off of about $.'>00,000? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes. sir; a falling off of about $50().000. We simply could not 
go any higher. I might say In passing that high budget I read, the highest in 
our history, when we appropriated $3,000,(X)() for education, the entire budget 
was $7,000,000 for the whole island, nearly twice the amount usually appro¬ 
priated. We all went crazy and appropriated money, not blaming anylaaly, 
and we did that from our <leaire to n|>proprlate ns much as iK>sslhle for e<lu- 
catlon. We had money, ami the best ust» we could put It to was to appropriate 
It for aeh(K>ls, which we dhl. The following years we found we could not 
reiieut the performance, and we had to come back to the ordinai'y circum¬ 
stances and (uit it several hundred thousand dollars, as stated by Mr. Igleslas. 

Chairman Walsh. Whb-h was the high year on 8ch(K>l appropriations? Has 
It been uniform in progress or was it higher, say, for the years 11)13 and 1914? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes; we almost doubled the appropriation that year. 

Now, the general status of the laboring popidatioii and the attitude of the 
legislative IsMlles toward labor legislation. The legislative history of Porto 
Rico In regarrl to tabor legislation really l>egins with the year 1992, when the 
first laboi-ejs’ liability act was passerl In the Island. That statute, its main 
feature, ami the only one worth mentioning here, was the one that limited 
the right of the employee in the case of Injury to recover. He could sue hia 
employer for any amount not exceeding $2,000 In case of personal injury, and 
In case of death his family was entitled to sue the employer for any amount 
not to exceed $3,(K)0. That law was enforeed until tlie year 1912, I think, or 
1913, when I introilueed a bill Into the legislature to repeal that section of 
the law where It llmltetl the right of the employee, so far as the amount was 
concerned. The bill passed both houses, and It beeanie a law, placing the 
employee upon the same fimting ns any other citizen, as far as his personal 
right to recover damages was ooneerned. 

Chairman Walsh. It repealed the limitations of the former law? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. In case of both death and of Injury? 

Mr. T*Avn5.so. Yes; so that the employees of to-day are on the same footing 
and on the same level us any other citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any part of that fixed liability a penalty? . 

Mr, Tbavieso. No; it was simply that he had to bring his case In court and 
could not recover more than $3,000. The legislature, when their attention was 
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mlled to that tact, ^id they understood tliiit wns u great inJuatU-e to the 
la^tng classy, and by a unanimous vote of Is.tli houses reoeatal the sinm" 
That same law provUletl for a comnilssioii to make a sttidv of th«* matter 
of a workmen’s compensation a. t. The commission made a study of tho several 
'r *“e Unltevl States along the line of c.an,Hn,s<.U,m 
hut left asltle the question of an insurance pian for tiie workmen of llm islami 
Hiey presented to the legislature a refwrt, sulnnitting a draft of a bill The 
bill, after very hard opposition in the lower house, Isilh l)v men who were 
interested by not having any tsmiimnsalion act, btsause It 'inhir.sl (heir In¬ 
terests, and also on constUtitional grouiuis the hill was very strongly ot)p,>s,si 
and passevl the house by only one majority, and it wa.s sent to Ihe council and' 
In the council I am itersonally In favor of an Insurance plan, as far as i’orlo 
Uico Is concerned; I think the result would lie Ivctler, and llie hcnellts to Ihe 
employees would he greater and safer. So 1 look up Ihe question fnan llie 
Insurance stamUxdnt and made quite a study of ii. and submitted In tlie 
council a sulistitute bill to take the pliuv of the house hill, 

Mr. Igleslas read a letter on yesterday from tlie sia-aker of Ihe h.uise in 
regard to my hill, which shows two tilings—that the honoralile siHstker never 
read my lilll or forgot what he rend. In this letter he says to Mr. Igli-sias: 

“Relative to the difference between the bill of Mr. Travieso In tlie exisailive 
council and one Intnsluceil by m.vself In llie lower hou.se. tliere is lull one 
Imjsirtant difl'erence, namely: 

“In ,Mr. Travleso’s bill the eomiiensatlons are to he paid from an insurance 
fund createtl by tlie laborers themselv<*s, vvho are to pay out tliervdor part of 
their wages by tlie employer and the issvpie of Porto Itilm, whereas In my lilll 
the conipen.satlon Is to be paid out hy the resismslble einployvT alone, and no 
objection would be made If the employer cliose to take Inatirimce policies for 
liLs men.’’ 


Now, that Is not correct, liecause my lilll sjMsillcally provides for an insur¬ 
ance fund created hy an appropriation by tlie insular legislature of .$ 011,1 kid 
to start the oiieratlon of the law, wliicli sum l.s to he refunded baik to the 
tloveriiinent from [iremiiinis collected liy llie Covermneiit llsidf througli Its 
fiscal ageiils from the emplo,vers; anil there is a provision In my lilll. very 
clear and spevuHc, which I took from the laws In force In llie Unlttsl Stales, 
which makes it a misdemeanor, pitnlslialile liy two years in prison or n fine of 
$.").tlOt), If any employer .should dedmt a single eeiil from llie wages of his 
employees as a contribution to an Insurance fund, so timt Ihe burden of my 
bill falls entirely upon the shoulders of ttie employer. 

Chairinaii Wai.sh. Then that w'as either a eomplete misstatement or nds- 
uppreheiisioii't 

Mr. Tuvviemo. Yes; a tsnnplete misstatement or nilsapprelieiiKlon. 

(’Imlrmaii Wai.sh. So the only oh,!ectlon he makes to yonr lilll disvs not 
exist? 

Mr. Tb.avikbo. No. This bill lintrodueevl In the council two .years ago as a 
suhstltule for the house hill. The sia-aker took Ihe posllhm that Ids hill 
should tie passed like he wiinled It or no legislation should he enaelivl id Unit 
svisslon. That hapiiened during tin' last few days of tlii' session, vviieii we were 
overburdenevi with work, and the ri'siilt was no legislation was i>iis.se(l as far as 
the comiien.satlon act was concerned. 

This year, last .January, I revised in.v hill and improvisl It eonsiderahly and 
introduecd in on the oiientng day of tlie session of the legislature 

tlhnlrmnn Walsh. Was the compensation for death—vvliat was the coniiH-nsa- 
tlon for death In your bill? 

Mr. Teavieso. In cu.se of death the family of Ihe man gets In cash; 

that is to enable them to get a housi' and have a home, and then they get pay¬ 
ments—weekly payments, of, I believe—one-half of the wages that the man was 
getting at the time of Ids death. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long? 

Mr. Teavieso. For a perhsl of—1 would not like to state that from memory. 
Unfortunately. I brought a copy of my bill, hut not of the bill as finally pnstasl 
by the council when amended. In my hill originally Ihe provl.sion was ns 
follows. [Reads:] 

“ Section 6. That beretifter wlienever any workman shall lose his life ns the 
result of injuries sustained wdiile engageil In a imaardous occupation and the 
death should occur within three years after the accklent ”- 

The words “ hazardous occupation " were stricken out, and It Is made general 
as to any man employed. 
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(Contlnue-s reading:) “And the death should occur within three years after 
the accident, the legal heirs of such deceased workman, If they depend exclu¬ 
sively on the earnings of the deceaseil for their support, shall receive relief from 
the workmen’s relief trust fund, ns follows; 

“ Burial expenses, not exceeding forty dollars. 

“ If the deceased leaves a widow or a mother, or both, depending exclusively 
upon his wages for support, then the said widow or the said mother, as the case 
may be, shall receive the sum of one thousand live hundred dollars: and In 
case there Is a dependent widow and a mother left by the deceased, and both of 
them dependent upon the earnings of the deceased, then In such case each one 
of them shall receive the sum of one thousand dollars. 

“ If the deceased workman should leave a widow and one or more children 
who depended on his wages for support, then the widow shall receive the relief 
provlde<l In subdivision (b) of this section, and the child or children, as the. case 
may be, whether the deceased left a widow or not, shall be paid a weekly sum 
equal to fifty per centum of the weekly wages received by the deceased at the 
time of the accident which resulted In his death, computetl on the basis of n 
sum of not less than three nor more tluin six dollars; the. said payments to be 
made for a period of not more than two hundred and sixty weeks.” 

Chairman Wacsu. How did that compare with the compensation which was 
provided for In the bill of the six'aker? 

Mr. Tu.wieso. The figures were more or less alike, but the objection to the 
bouse bill of the spealo-r was the same objection lhat was made to the ca.se— 
the commission must know of the Ives cns(>, decided by tbe Ne.w York Court of 
Appeai.s. It contained no provision for tbe option of the employer; It made It 
inandutory; he had to submit to the law and was deprived of his right to a 
hearing in court, and It contained all the constitutional objections that have 
been made to compensation acts and that have, been upheld by courts. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, Mr. Travieso, I don’t want to throw you out of Jhe 
order of your .statement or to burry you, and still I know that a question will be 
asked for you to cover. If you will, please, that whole complaint about the 
Itandllng of the police? 

Mr. Tuavieso. I am going to that, because I think that Is the most Important. 

Chairman Wai.sh. If you have to omit anything, we would prefer to have, you 
put this In first. 

Mr. Tuavieso. Begarding tbe history of tbe strike, the recent strike of agri¬ 
cultural workers. This strike began at Bajamon; It was started by the agri¬ 
cultural workers themselves, and for a number of days the strike was peaceful, 
no one was Imrt, there were no fires In tbe cane fields, aiul tbe trouble was 
settbHl at Bajamon, I believe, at the instaime of Mr. Bills, chief of the bureau 
of labor, who brmight the parties to an understanding, and the trouble as far 
as Bajamon was settled to tlie. satisfaction of all. 

'Then the strike began to break out in other parts of the island. The governor 
at once gave instructions to Mr. Bills to get hold of the situation ami exercise 
or use his Influence with both laborers and employers to bring the. matter to a 
settlement. Mr. Bills took hold of the situation from tbe beginning and was 
getting very good results, and no one was complaining either against the Gov¬ 
ernment or against the employers or employees. As soon as men who agitate 
these labor questions in tbe Island started to get into tbe situation trouble 
begun. 

I will say as a general statement that the employers of Porto Rico are as 
a whole, they don’t get along very well with Mr. Igleslas. Either they don’t 
believe In him, or lu his preaching, or In the manner In which he conducts the 
Interests of labor on the bsland. The relation Is, that ns soon ns Mr. Igleslas 
gets Into these troubles, trouble begins in the Island. A few days after that 
cane fires began to start In different parts of the island. I have a complete list 
of the fires that occurred In the Island during the recent strike. Mr. Igleslas 
said .vesterday that these fires were due either to accident or to the fact that 
men ^t fire to the cane filth In order to get their cane ground before. He also 
made a statement, which I don’t believe anyone that knows anything about it, 
or anything at all, would corrolwrate, and that Is that you don’t lose anything by 
the setting fire to the cane filth, because the sugar stays in the cane Just the 
same. Mr. Igleslas mlsunderstooil the fact. It Is true that If a cane field takes 
fire you can save part of the sugar. The leaves take fire, but the stalk does not 
burn, but when you grind them and get the sugar out of them there Is naturally 
nobody but what will understand that there must be a loss. PMre consumes not 
only the leaves, but tlie cane Itself, and that Is a loss of sugar, and no man 
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wvQld ever for a single minute think of setting fire to a cane field in order to 
get ahead of the next man and grind his cane before, b^uuse naturallv he 
would be the loser. 

Here is an Incident of the total number of fires along tho.se days, while the 
strike lasted, here is a list where they had altogether 83 fire.s. Now, as to the 
question of their being accidental, here is a place wliere on Feltruary 23 in 
the Jurisdiction of Aguada, at 8 p. m., llie cane fields of tlie Coseager Oentrale 
Ciorporatlon were set fire from 10 dilTerent parts; tliat i.s, wliile tlie strike was 
going on, and tlie men on strike in tlmt jurisdiction. The police workisl ac¬ 
tively, and arresteil a number of tliem, and arrested Itamon Kamirez, Kautlno 
Morales, Felipe Aiers, and Kemlglo Ksteves. Kimion Itamlrez iileadtsl guilty 
The other three were charged with having taken part in the conspiracy, Tlie 
men were taken before tlie district attorney and Iiehl uiulcr .$l(t.l)tK) hail each 
Now, it is very, very strange tliat 19 accidents should take place at the same 
time in different parts of a cane field. 

Chiilrman Walsh. Wliat wa.s the punishment Inlllctcd on llm one that pleaded 
guilty? 

Mr. Travieso. I have no data as to that. 

Chalrmnu W.vlsh. Was lie sent to the penitentiary? 

Mr. Travieso. If they were convicted they certainly would he sent there, 
because it is a felony. 

Chairman Walsh. Arson? 

Mr. Tr.wieso. Arson; it would lie arson In the first degree if It was at night. 

Chiilrman Walsh. And you have no data as to whether any of them were 
sent? 

Mr Travieso. No ; not ns to tlie results. 

These fires broke out, and yet tlie government was naturally taking precau¬ 
tions to prevent, and trying to catch the men responsible for II, whoever tlie.T 
were. Now, Mr. Iglcsias referred to fires in the city, where the houses were 
destroyed. Tliat has no connection Itself with the strike, and-- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I have drawn that distinction from the 
data given, and I think the rest of the commission have. 

Mr. Travieso. I merely referred to the cane field. The governor naturally 
If an employer conies—for instance, these people came to the governor and com¬ 
plained that their plantation was set afire in 19 different pliK'es, they appllcil 
to the governor for relief and protection, and naturally it is the duty of tlie 
governor, ns .we understand it, that it is our duty to send police there If we 
can afford It, for tliem to catch the men responsible for a tire, and prevent the 
reoccurrence of another fire. The duty is not only to arrest tiie men guilty 
of the crime, but to iireveut the reoccurrence of crime, and Unit is the rea.son 
why the police were sent to the dllTerent centrales where fires were taking place. 
Now, in tlie centrales there is a complaint that the police live at the centrales. 
It Is a fact in many places. 

Commissioner yVALSH. What is a centrale? 

Mr. Travieso. A sugar mill; and nalurally they are not Inside tlie town, 
they are outside in the cane fields. These centrales, tlie policemen have to live 
somewhere, and he has to live there; he is not going home and coming tiiick, 
and naturally quarters are furnished by tlu> owners of tlie centrales, because 
he is there to protect property and life, and there Is nothing In tlie comiiliiint 
that the jiolice live in the centrale.s. It is true, and they could not do otlierwlse. 
If I am sent to watch porperty or protect it I have to camp out or live In the 
property of the corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. The same tiling liiis occurred in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Travieso. Yes, sir. Now, the first trouble that siiirtisl was begun at 
Juncos, and reference was made to tliat yesterday by Mr. Igleslas. Mr. 
Igleslas complains that the governor has not taken any action on the investi¬ 
gation of this matter. The commission must know tliat dally in Porto Rico ivc 
get—we Porto Ricans are a great people for compliilnlng; we complain about 
everything. It Is not a fault, perliaps it is a virtue; we are getting to know 
what our rights are, and are complaining. I got In my office dozens of com¬ 
plaints every day, and I can not go personally, iiattirnlly I have not the time; 
but if it is a complaint against the policeman, I refer it to the chief; If it is 
against a Judge, I refer it to the attorney general; and if Mr. Igleslas sends 
a telegram, and we get several every day from him, I refer it to the proper 
authority for investigation. If w'e get a letter several days afterwards saying 
there is nothing In the complaint of Mr. Igleslas, the matter is filed without 
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any further direction. When the matter Is of importance a report Is drawn, 
and such was tlie case In the affair at Juncos. The Governnjent sent, upon 
Betting a complaint that a collision hud taken place between the police and 
laborers at Juncos, the governor selected one of the best men that could be 
found In the district to make an Investigation, and I refer to Mr. Samuel C. 
Bothwell. He Is the marshal of the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, and a 
lawyer, and a very able man, and a man well liked by every man In the 
district. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he an American? 

Mr. TiiAviESo. Yes, sir; he is an American. He has no Interest anywhere, 
either against or for the employer, and I don’t believe that a more Impartial 
man could be found to make an Investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has he bwii on the Island? 

Mr. Tbavieso. He has been on the Island ever since the American occupa¬ 
tion there, and has been marshal of the supreme court. 

Chairman Walsh. I>oea he practiie law also? 

Mr. Tkavieso. No, sir; ho Is not allowed to |)ractice. 

Chairman Walsh. He gives his lime to the duties of his office? 

Mr. Tbavikso. Yea, sir. So, Mr. Itothwell submitted a report on February 
10, 191.'), exiilalnlng to the governor what had taken place at Juncos. He went 
there i)ersomdIy, and I am proud to submit to the commission the report of 
Mr. Ilothwell with regard to the .strike. 

(See Trnvleso lOxhlhlt No. 2.) 

Mr. Tkavieso. I will reail four lines of the report to give an idea. Mr. 
Bothwell says (rendlngl: “My opinion, after the investigation, is that not 
only were the iiollce fully Justllled In what they did, but that they were en- 
tltletl to very high praise in not hurting more of the strikers and in a greater 
degree.” 

One of the troubles at Juncos, ns it appears In that report, were the trotff>les 
of those parades of tlie iteople that were armed with revolvers and machetes 
and clul)s. They trU^ to go through a private roail and they were Inter¬ 
fered with by tw'o policemen. Just when they were arguing the question, the 
police and the strikers, one of the bookkeepers of the centriile, probably 
frightened by the hmks of this crowd, or believing that he C(mld scare them 
away, ho came out with a revolver In his hand and iM-gan to shout and yell 
and trying to scare this crowd, and the police took hold of this man and took 
the revolver away from him and took him back to the centrale and shoved him 
In the other room together with the other employers, so they could not come 
out, and the strikers at once, when they saw that, armed themselves with 
pieces of wiMsl that were in a pile near the centrale. and they went for the two 
policemen, and the two policemen usetl their clubs, and two or three men were 
hit on the bead, not very seriously, and the whole matter was quieted down, 
and Mr. Bothwell gives the facts very clearly In that report. 

The trouble at Vlispies Is the most lnq)ortant of them. Vieques Is a small 
Island on the eastern shore of Porto Ulco, separated from the Island about 
10 or 15 miles from the main Island. The Island has a population of about 
10.000 inhabitants, and the total number of policemen in the Island Is, I think, 
about 14 policemen to take care of tlie popnlation of 10,000 men, scattered all 
over that island. 

Chairman Wai.sh. About how many policemen? 

Mr. Tkavieso. About 14. I have the e.\act number. The Island of Vieques 
has a total population of 10.4'25 Inhabitants. The number of policemen at 
Vieques Is 1 district chief, 1 sergeant, 6 guardsmen, making a total of 8. Then 
at Mosquitos, another Jurisdiction of the island, there Is a lance corporal, 2 
guardsmen, making a total of 3; and at Puerton Real there Is the same force. 
The lance corporals and 2 guardsmen—8 and 6, making 14; 14 altogether 
for the whole Island of Vieques. 

We were advised of the trouble at Vieques by telegram from the district at¬ 
torney of Humacao. The chief of police at Vieques, Immediately upon the 
happening of these events, sent a telegram to the district attorney at San 
Juan, asking for police enforcements and advising him of the trouble, and he 
immediate communicated with us, and we told the chief of police and In¬ 
structed him to go over to Vieques and see what the matter was. So the chief 
of police started for Vieques at once. He went over to Humacao and pro¬ 
ceeded with the district attorney to Vieques. They took a steam launch and 
went there at once. 
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I wovad like to submit to the eoinmissiou a reiKut of the district attoruev at 
Humacao, one of our ablest lawyers in the Island, who has been for a imu'iber 
of years—for five or six years—the clerk of the suDrenie court at Porto Illco 
He Is the son of our chief Justh-e. He Ls a Kraduate of an Aiaericau university 
and had been appointed, I believe, just about less than a wwk before this 
trouble at Vieques occurrtHl. 

The report of the trouble at Viequi's nitrws somewhat with the slalemeiit of 
Mr. iRleslas as to how the matter occtirred. There wtis a iiarade of ahoiit aiK) 
or 300 men puradlnK along one of the roads In Viiqiies in a pniilic iiigliway. 
They came to ti point where, In ortler to proceiHl to another part wlilcli tliey 
wanted to reach to propagate a .strike, tliey liad to iross throngli a iirivat'e 
road, through a cane field, a road between two cane fields wlilch divides one 
cane field from another. This plantation hud two potleemen who imd Ihsmi 
sent there by reason of the cane fires that hail taken iilaee. Tliey were tliere 
Instructed by the governor to protect lives and to iiroleet proia'i-ty. Thev intd 
seen the parade of men wlio were not armed, who were going piniiefully iiloiig, 
parading and propagating their Ideas witliont trouhie, Itut llio orders tliey 
had were not to allow iiu,voue to parade willi arni.s. and ever.ione of tlieso HIH) 
or lilX) men, or a great nnnila'r of tlami, were armed. They had maelietes and lind 
clubs and had revolver.s, us this report of tliedistriet attorney sliows. Tliey tried 
to go through tills private road, and llie (wo iiolieeinen stood tliere lietween 
the liighvvay iiiid the private property, and they callisl to Ihe leader, it iniin 
by the name of Huertas, tlnit “this is privale j>ro|ierly, and you liave no riglit 
to go there, and we are here to prevent joti frmu doing it.” Wliat did tins 
niiiu Huertas do? Instead of eillier turning this crowd away from the two 
jsillevmien and going In another dirislion, vvhiit did he do? According to tin* 
letter which Mr. Iglesias read here .vesterday—tlioiigli ho did not read iieeord- 
Ing to a copy of tlie letter wliicli 1 have, and I want to refer to tliiit point. I 
have a copy of tliat letter sent to my odiee by Mr. Iglesiiis hini.self, vvitli his 
former letter, asking for the niipointiiient of a comniisMon, vvliieh was ad¬ 
dressed to me as acting governor of the i.shtinl. The letter is a eoiiy signed by 
the writer—by the attorney. The attorney says—and I am traiisiiding from 
the Spanish, because the letter was originally written in Sininisli |read.s| : 

“ TTie crowd was stoppetl by two polieeinen, who leciaested tlie man who had 
charge of the leaderslilp of the liihorers, Sattirniiio lliierta.s, not to pass over 
that road, because they had stllierior orders. When Hnerliis replied, calling 
his attention to the iticonvenleiice tliiit liad to he met liy llie men in (he parade, 
because they would he compelled to walk liack ahotit one-iialf of tin; dlstiince 
in order to return to tlie city and then to start over again In atiotlier dlriH tion, 
the two policemen alighted from their horses - 

They were on horseback. |t!ontinties riaiding:] 

“They polnltHl their carbines to the laborers, and the said Huertas then 
made three shots from his revolver, and tlie consequent panic ensmsl.” 

So the coniiiilssloner will see, not from the side of the goveninient but Ironi 
the report of tlie attorney appointed by Mr. Iglesias to investigate tlie troiilile 
in Vieques, that the only thing the police did was to call the attention of Ihivse 
men not to pass tlirough there, and In oriler to show that they were ready to make 
their orders obeyetl—and there were only 2 iiieii against 200 or 3IK>—they left 
their horses ami plactsl them.selves in jiosition to make tliemselves olieyed; and 
this man Huertas drew his revolver and fired tlirc'e sliots at those iiollcenien. 
and then the trouble came to them." 

Mr. Iglesias read yesterday the sariie paragraph wliicli I have trnnsluted 
from a signed copy of the letter. I have it here at iiage IKl of the stenograplier'.s 
mlnute.s as he read It. He read it tills way Ireadsj ; 

“ When Huertas said It was not becoming that the participants in the parade 
should turn back halfw'iiy down the road and come back to town and thmi go 
by another road, hereuiion the jsillce croiiclied down and aimvsl at the strikers. 
The said Huertas fired his revolver tlirw times at the same remarks being 
and firing against the participants of the strike came not only from the police 
but also from the majordomos.” 

He stated right there—which Is a different statement, becau.se here the re¬ 
sponsibility Is thrown on the police while In the other It apiiears the trouble 
was started by three shots from Hnertas’s revolver. 

Mr. Iglesias claimed yesterday that these 200 or 300 men were not nrm«1 
In any way; that all they had were some branches of a tree that they had ntt; 
and they had inoffensive flags at the ends of those poles In order to take them 
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in their parade. But I will read to the commission from the report of the district 
attorney in regard to the wounds received by the two policemen, and the com¬ 
mission will understand that those wounds could not possibly be committed by 
un Inoffensive branch of a tree. This is a report of the doctor, J. S. M. Pressly, 
an American at Vieques. This portion of the report to which I wish to call 
the attention of the commission reads as follows: 

“According to the medical certificates Issued on that day by an American 
doctor, who Is the municipal physician of Vieques, named J. S. M. Pressly, 
Policeman Brignoni had eight wounds, as follows: 

“ Wound No. 1. Incisive wound In the upper portion of the neck, dividing 
the structure from the vertical column. Cl03e<l by stitches an<l probably caused 
liy machete. 

“ Wound No. 2. Perforating wound caused by bullet from revolver, fired so 
closely that grains of unburnt powder were Injected into the skin. Point of 
entrance In the lower left occipital region, passing In hard and finding exit 
in the midline of the lower occipital region. 

“ Wound No. 3. Incisive and bruised wound probably caused by blow with 
club covering the whole left iinrletal region, closed by suture. 

“ Wound No. 4. Incisive wound In crown of head, closed by suture. 

“ Wounds Nos. 5 and 6. Incisive wounds on external surface, lower part of 
right forearm, closed by suture. 

“ Wound No. 7. Incisive wonnd on external surface of middle part of left 
forearm, closed by suture. 

“ Wound No. 8. Incisive wound passing obliquely across part of hand nn<l 
lower forearm on left side, fracturing the second and thlril metacarpal bones 
and the first phalange of the small finger, closed by 12 sutures.” 

The other policeman, named Sotero Moreira, had wounds somewhat similar, 
they were all caused by similar wcaiions. 

Ohalrnmn Wai-sh. Did he have a gunshot wounil also? 

Mr. Travieso. It does not say. 

(Ihalrman Walsh. A machete wound? 

Mr. Teavieso. They all seem to have been made liy machete; but he had six 
wounds. 

(Ihalrman Walsji. Six wounds that might have been made by a machete? 

Mr. Tk.\vibso. Yes. These two policemen naturally, when they were fired at 
by Huertas, had to defend themselves. They fired their revolver or carbines, 
and the result was that three men were killed right off. Five or six were 
wounded and one of them died In the hospital a few hours afterwards, making 
a total number of four dead and four or live wounded. The two policemen were 
left on the field for dead. They were so cut up that they really did not finish 
them, because they thought they were dead. They were taken from there to 
the hospital and they were at the point of death for several days, especially this 
man Brignoni, who we were expecting every minute to learn hud dhKl. 

All this Information came to Porto Hico and Stin .loan by telegraph from the 
fiscal or district attorney who went to make this Investigation. Mr. Iglesins 
said he never heard of the occurrence until four or five days after It took place. 
Mr. Igleslas knows, and everybody knows, that It was a fact that Sir. Igleslas’s 
colleague, a member of the house of delegates, brought that matter to the 
attention of the house of delegates upon the following day. Tire telegrams 
and the Information that were received w'ere turned over to the press, and it 
was published all over the papers in San Juan. Either Mr. Igleslas was not 
attending to that part of the work or he overlooked the Information. Every¬ 
body knew It In San Juan; knew that it had taken place. Every newspaper had 
Its Information from their reporters who went with the chief of police, and 
two or three days after that a committee of men, appointed by Mr. Igleslas, 
went over there and made an Investigation. 

The governor of Porto Rico, against whom a complaint seems to be made, I 
suppose from all this—I want to say that there is no more unjust complaint 
than the one made against the governor. I do not believe there Is a man In the 
island of Porto Rico—and I do not like to speak about any man In particular 
in the why that I am going to do about the governor, but I believe that he 
deserves whatever I am going to say about him. I believe firmly that the 
labor classes of Porto Rico and the i)eople of the Island as a whole have no 
better friend than Mr. Arthur Yager, the present governor of the island. He Is 
a man who has especially devote<l himself to a study of social questions. He 
takes a great interest in the welfare of everybody in Porto Rico, and espe¬ 
cially the working classes. By virtue of the duties of my office I have to be 
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IT’®’’?'”' official In tho Rovarnuiont of 

* take hIs place when he goes away, ami naturally I have to keen 
my^lf informed of everything he does and everything he thinks about our 

he worries a whole lot about the existing wn- 
dlMons of the laboring classes. I know he l.s trying to get a remedy for them 
*h**S®* ** * ability and of his Intelligence and power to promote 
the w^are of the classes. I do not believe there Isaniun In laibllc life In I’orto 
It^, from the governor down, either in the upptw laaise or the lower bouse 
whom you wuld call an enemy of the laboring classes of I'orto Rico. We all 
fwl kindly toward them, and we would go to any sacrilice \\ hats()ever to better 
their conditions. The governor Is second to no one In his estimation of our 
people and his desire to do good for them. So whatever has taken i)lare the 
governor should not In any way be blaimsl for what has bappemsi 

Chairman Walsh. You think ho feels friendly toward them? 

Mr. Travieso. Certainly ;i there Is no doubt about that. It is shown by 
his writings, and I have brought here a copy of the last message of the gov¬ 
ernor to the legislature showing timt ho takes tm Itderest In all these matters 
I refer especiaily to his reoommenilatioti to the legislature of the passage of 
an act providing for a distribution of government lands on easy terms to the 
laboring classes of the island. That apiiears at itage 6 of the message Also 
he urged the Increase of the educational facilities. He also urged very strongly 
the passage of a worklngmeti's comitensatlon law, in ell Iter form, by way of 
a compensation act or under an insurance plan. All through bis message .you 
can see whttt the treatment of the man Is toward tln'se itoor ix'ople In 'the 
Island. Time and again he has said to tne that the most perplexing problem 
he has, that worries him most and what he thinks more about, is bow to find 
a means for bettering the conditions of these working classes. That is the 
problem we all think about and that we would be willing to help anybody 
who is willing to help us solve It. If we have not cmne to a solution of It, It Is 
because it is not within our means to do it and not becau.se we did not want to. 

When this reitort came to the governor, the governor called me to his olllce 
and submitted to me the reiiort and the telegram from the chief of police 
and the district attorney relating to this trouble at A itKiues. Tho governor 
had not, up to that time, ma<Ie any public ulleranees or statements in regard 
to the strike. He as.sumed that his duty was to act impartially in the mutter 
and not to take sides one way or the other. Rut I can say that if the gov¬ 
ernor was partial in any way It Wits In his efforts to try to get the employers 
to submit to terms presented by the strikers; and from the very beginning, 
and in my presence, the governor of I’orto Itieo stated to a number of the 
employers Of these strikers that the strikers were right in claiming a higher 
wage and shorter hours of labor, and I told tliem so myself, and the Inlluence 
of every man in the government wtis with the strikers, that the strikers were 
right In their desire to get a better wage and shorter hours of labor. That 
fact no one denies, and tlie symitatby of everybody In the Island was in favor 
of the strikers, and If this strike had been peacefully conducte<l. If Sir, Igle- 
slas and Sir. Martinez—atid I am glad they are liere to hear what I say about 
their campaign—if they had refrained from using Insulting and abusive lan¬ 
guage, if they had refrained from trying to incite these iXHiple, who are iteaceful 
but Ignorant—you can take them eitlier to church or to kill two policemen. If 
necessary, Itecause of their ignorance—if they btid refrained frotn using that 
language, the trouble at Vieques would not have occurred, the other trouble 
at Ponce would not have oc<'urred, and the strike wouhl have bei.m complijtely a 
victory for both Mr. Iglesias and for lh<! employers themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the language? 

Mr. Travieso. I do not know exactly. 1 could not say that Jlr. Iglesias said 
this or the other thing, because I w'us not present; but the reports in the press 
and the Investigations by the fiscal at I’once show that Mr. Iglesias w'as very 
violent In his language. 

Chairman Walsh. You have tho alleged utterances In this report, have you? 

Mr. Travieso. Not the specific utterance, but In substance what he said. 

The governor succeeded in his efforts to get the employers to come to terras, 
and there at the governor’s hou.se agreements were made, or terms were made, to 
grant some of the points made by the strikers, and the strike was called off at 
several of those plantations through the Inflnence of the governor and the Influ¬ 
ence of Mr. Bills, of the bureau of labor. Jlr. Iglesias himself and several other 
speakers said at several places, ns the reports show, that the governor was not 
with them; that the governor was In favor of the strikers; and that there was 
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even a sort of quiet complaint, that did not come out In the press, against the 
governor for having been too much in favor of the strikers. 

The general opinion wn.s that the governor and the bureau of labor, as Mr. 
Bills stated, I believe, were helping the strikers, and that was because we 
never concealetl our opinion and belief, and 1 reiterate It here, that the strikers 
were right and that they were entitled to a better wage, because they sub¬ 
mitted themsidves to a reilucllou In the wage when the prii-e of sugar went 
down, and It was natural and logical for them to expect that when the price 
of sugar went up by reason of tlie European war they should be given also 
the benelit of the Increase of price. We all agreed with them in that part 
of their light. But when It came, Mr. Clinlrman, to a question of setting lire 
to property, when men iK'gan to attack the police and disobey the law, when 
people were iKdng incited to arson and murder, and all those things. In the 
public squares of the cities and towns—when that preaching began to produce 
Us results, us It did at Vlecpies, and two iKilIceraen were m-arly killed and 
four poor. Innocent laborers, who were misdirected and misled into what they 
did. were killed, then the government understood that It was time to Interfere 
and try to put a stop to It. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of the Vieques trouble? 

Mr. Tkavikso. I'lie Vkaiues trouble oicurred on the 10th of February, lOl.'i. 

Chidrmnn Walsh. What was the date of the Police trouble? 

Mr. Tiuvieso. It oceurreil a few days later, on March 1. Tlie governor told 
me. and we di.scussed lb(‘ mailer of v\bat we could do to preveni a recurrence 
of the Vieques affair. The island became quite e.xciteil. The employers thought 
this would take place again, and they began to come to us for protection and 
asking that the police forces be increased by 2tH). The retpiest was made, but 
It was not granted. We considered we could handle the situation without any 
such lucrcu.se of the police force, and we tried to do it, and I think we suc¬ 
ceeded. 

I believe even a suggestion was made from tlie side of Mr. Ighsilas that the 
Porto Ulcan regiment should be culled out. It seems to be inconsistent that 
such u reiiuest should be made, ns everybody knows when the military forces 
get out the rights of free s[«>ech and all those constitutional rights are more or 
less suspended. It you init a town iiiider military rule, meetings are stisiiendeil 
for a time. That Is done practically everywhere, and it wouUl have been done 
there under military rule. Mr. Igleslas, who complains about the curtailing 
of his liberty of speech, was ready and willing to have the military called out 
to coiX‘ w’lth this situation, created, I believe, by himself—and 1 do not hesitate 
to say that. 

The governor decided then to address a prts'lnmotion to the citizens of Porto 
Rico. I will submit to the commission a copy, both In Engllsli and In Simnlsh, 
of the governor’s inoclainutiou. I do not believe Mr. Igleslas baa submiltetl a 
copy of It. He complains aboiit it, but docs not submit it. I will not take the 
time of the commission to read it, but I want to call attention of the commis¬ 
sion to the fact that the governor here says. In the third paragraph, very 
plainly and in terms that can not be mistaken [reads] : 

“ I believe that the laborers of Porto Rico, as anywhere In the world, have 
a perfect right to go on a strike and to remain at home or go out on the streets 
If they so desire, but without arms.” 

In Porto Rico It Is not allowed to carry arms; it Is a misdemeanor. [Con¬ 
tinues reading:] 

“ But without arms, without riotous manifestations, without committing acts 
that might provoke and Incite a riot or an attack upon persons and proiterty, 
and the laborer or the striker who conducts himself in this manmir will re¬ 
ceive the protection of the lajllct;. But, on the contrary. arme<l laborers en¬ 
gaged In riotous parades, shouting, and howling throught the streets and roads 
of Porto Rico, provoking disorder and Inciting to riots, these will not receive the 
protection of the government, but will be immediately arrestetl by the police and 
taken to the courts to receive their <lue punishment. 

“ The credit and the g<x>d name of Porto Rico demand that peace and order 
be immeiUately reestablished In those parts of the Island where they have been 
disturbed." 

So the governor merely makes that statement of the law, and he says to the 
strikers; “ Your right is to .strike peacefully, without attacking people or de¬ 
stroying property. If you behave yourselves and conduct your strike without 
these elements, the law',, the policeman, will protect your parades and your 
meetings and be by your side; but If you break the law, you have to submit 
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to the penalty of the law. That prix-lainution was imhliHlicd anil pnaniilnaleil 
by me as ^cretary of Porto Rieo, iiiui wa.s puliltsheil in every iiewspnia-r In the 
Island and had the desired efl<M.*t. The next day everything was nniel and the 
str ke continued, and cone fires .suhsided for a wtille, ami the island lieanii to 
feel that the goyeriinient was ready to proteet inery man's life and uroiH'rty. 
1 t ttmt Hiiy conijilMitii iihsoluioly ciiii Ih? <»u tin* procliuiuitioii 

of the governor. No man that Is a law-aliiding eitl/.en will tefnse to attaeli 
his signature to that document, and if any lilame is to lie gnen to antlmdv for 
It I want to take one-ltalf of it, because 1 lieliied tlie go\ernor to lirafi tt 

Now, tliere seems to lie a general cliarge made li,\ Mr, Tele.sias tlial ilie gov¬ 
ernor tried to use the police to break the strike. Now, If that had hivn the in¬ 
tention of anybody in the government, that would have been done in the 
mainland, wliere we had 6110 polieemeu to aceompilsli tlits pnriKi.se; and as tlie 
matter started iu Viisine.s, a long way from I’orto Itico, we leasi llionght tliat 
trouble would occur; and all of a sudden it broke; and It is ipnie a coincident 
that this trouble at VUs|ues hapixmed, I beliete, there a day or two after or 
three days after one of Mr. Igleslas's right-hand men, a man iianasl Plrls, went 
over to Vieques and stnrttsl a strike o\er there and mmle \ery \iolent spiss ln-s 
ugalnst the employers and isilice and everyhisiy and incltisl those people, and 
the result was the Vieques strike. 

They were quiet for a while. I believe Mr. Iglesias himself controlled Ins 


activities for a few days after the proclamation, uniil the nnxding liMik place at 
Ponce. This molding was taking iil.ice, I believe, at the markid place In Ponce, 
and, according to the report, to which I want to <•1111 the attention of the com¬ 
mission, and speaking from personal knowledge, 1 can not say, ll Is merely 
from the olllclal Itiformatlon that I have. 


('halrman Wai.sh. You were not prc.sent at the meefing't 
Mr. Tkavikso. 1 was not. The report of the district attorney of Ponce. In 
reference to the I*once trouble, conlains this paragraph. It says; “Santiago 
Iglesias was the orator who from the trihune Incited the pinple, and who 
causdl the police to Interfere on account of his language, the riot tliercnpoii 
ensuing. Francksco Paz (Jranela, Mniinel Te.xidor, and Priidencio UUeni Mar¬ 
tinez"—he was the gentleman that testilied here—“ occaiiied an aniomohlle in 
which they had come from San .Inan, and from whh h aiitomohile reiolvers 
were shot off agaiii.st the ixdlce, and the police were also incited. Maximlllano 
Bre yvas detaitied as a consequence of said riot, and a revolver which had 
b(“eti shot olT shortly before was taketi from him, and .Tesus Uo.sa<l<i was also 
detained as a consequence of the riot, and a knife was taken away from him." 
(Chairman AVai.kii. Taken away from whom? 

Mr. Tuavieso. From this man Hosado. 


Chairman Walsh. lie was in the nutonioblle with Iglesias and Martinez? 
Mr. Tbavikso. No; this man Kosado was not in the automobile; neither of 
them were In the automobile. The riqiort says that shots were fired from the 
automobile and this revolver was taken from Bre and the knife from Hosado. 


Chairman Walsh. Is there anything In the report that shows the sixfillc 
language ttscfl by Mr. Iglesias oti this occasion? 

Mr. Tbavikso. No. The informatloii is that he was criticizing severely the 
employers and the polii-e and the governor and government, and overylxsly 
that he thought was against the liitercsis of the strike, and the chief of poliis- 
believing that'Mr. Igleslas’s language was in violation of the law. and comiil.v- 
Ing with the proclamation of the governor, he called Mr. Iglesias down and 
ordered his arrest for violation of the law. The pollcmnan who ri-ceivisi the 
orders from the chief tried to execute the orders atid arrest Mr. Iglesias. 
According to the reixtrt, when he wits going to do tliat one of the men who were 
there near to this place where Mr. Iglesias was tried to stub the chief of iiollce 
with a file that had been sharpeiusl, and the chief. In order to protect hitnself, 
drew his revolver and shot this man. He was wounded, but he has recovered. 
He is the man, I think, whose picture has been presentetl here. His name Is 
Roveldo. 

Then, when that shot was fireil, the riot occurred. People began to run one 
way and the other, and the fire was exchanged between the police and the 
strikers, and there is evidence that another man by the name of Cabellero was 
killed by a policeman by the name of yuiles. Now. when this news came to 
San Juan the house of delegates wa.s in session at that time, and Mr. Burrow, 
who la Mr. Igiesias's representative in the house, lie brouglit to tlie attention 
of the house these facts, and they appointed a tsiminittee of two members, one 
ih-om each of Uie political parties, and they proceeded to Ponce and made 
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InvestlRatlon from tho reports presentetl by Mr. Iglesins yesterday. The com¬ 
mission wiil see tliat this committee of the house refused to enter into how the 
riot started or who was responsible for it or anything like that. They said 
that the matter was under the Jurisdiction of the court, and they had no right 
to Interfere and refer mereiy to the kiiiing of this man, which they believed 
shouid be investigated. Now, I don’t see how a complaint can be made against 
the government, twcause tiie matter was investigated. The opinion of the dis¬ 
trict attorney is that tills was unnecessary, but that he was not maltciously 
killed. Tlie district attorney has filed an information against him for Involun¬ 
tary manslaughter. It la punishable by 1.5 years in tbo iKuiitentlary. 

Chairman Wai,mh. What is the minimum? 

Mr. Travikso. One year. 

Clialrman Wausii. Did he give tlie details ns to lack of necessity for the 
killing? 

Mr. Tbavieso. No, sir; he doesn’t go into the details, but lie says from the 
t<*.stiniony he has taken it npix'ars tlmt tliere is sufflclent evidence to cliargo 
this man with having illegally and unnecessarily killed tliis striker. It appears 
that tlie wound that killisl liini piaietrated ids body tlirough the buck. 

Chairman Walsh. Which would indicate tlint he was running at tlie time? 

Mr. Tbavieso. There was some testiniony tlmt the man was running away 
from the place and the policemaii shot at him. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hat sort of a man was he; was that looked Into? 
Whether he was of good character? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I believe, to use a common expression, he was a poor devil. 

(ihairnmn Walsh, lie was a poor fellow? 

Mr. Tbavieso. \'os; ho was neltlier a striker or employee of the cam' fields, 
and probably Imd nothing to do with tlie strike; lie was a sightseer. 

Clialrinan Wai.sh. An Innomit bystander? 

Mr. Tbavieso. An innocent bystander; and the evidence of tlie police, ns far 
ns cited, is tlmt tills iiiun had a knife with him, that tins policenmn tried to 
take it away from lilni, and the man started to run first and tlien turned 
around anil faced tlie iMillce. Tlie policenmn sliot liini, and when the man fell 
the policeman stooped down and took this knife away from lilni. Tlmt is ids 
side of tlie case. 

Ctinlrinnn Walsh. Did lie turn around again; he was running, you say, with 
the knife? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes. 

Clmlrnmn Walsh. And tlien lie turned on tlie iioliceman? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes. 

Clialrman Walsh. And then lie started to riin again? 

Mr. TRAVIE.SO. He started to run again, and the policeman sliot Iilm. So tills 
is a matter llmt tlie Oovernnieiit as an executive brancli of tlie administration 
can not lie lilanied for. 

Clmlrnmn Walsh. The prosecution is going on now? 

Mr. TRAVIE.SO. Yes, sir; tlie man is indicted; and altliougli I don’t like to 
speak wltli certainty us to tlie fact, Imt 1 can assure and promise tlie couinils- 
slon tlmt in all probability tills policenmn has Ikh'Ii suspended from employ¬ 
ment and from salary; liecmise, us a general rule, in tlie regulation of the 
department a man that is cimrged, a policeman chnrgeil with any offense, no 
matter Iiow trifling it may lie, tlmt man loses ids nioral force iu the community 
entirely, iinturally, being under an Inillctment; and tlie uniform and club and 
revolver are taken away from lilm, and he sliall retire until he is clear from 
that clmrge. If he is properly acquitted he goes back to the force. If there 
is doubt left in tlio department ns to ids moral conduct, or anything like that, 
he is discharged, so I can a.ssure tlie commission tlmt tills man la not on the 
police force at tills time. I know fliey would not allow lilin there for a minute, 
after an indictment was filed against him. I will submit to the commission 
the report of the district attorney with reference to this trouble at Ponce. 

(See Travleao Exhibit No. .3.) 

Chnirraan Walsh. IVi you rwall the sulistance of tlie statute with reference 
to incltntlon to riot, the statute under which the police were proceeding when 
Mr. Iglesiaa was Interfered with? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Under the law of Porto Rico, I will say, that our penal code 
is taken from the American code, from the code of California, which is similar 
to the code of New York; both civil and criminal code. The Spanish code was 
done away with after our first legislature met. and that contains a provision 
making inciting to riot a misdemeanor. 
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Ohalnnan Walsh. Does It contain tlio words. •• anyone wlio liv words nniv 
Incite to riot”? ‘ 

Mr. Tbameso. Yes, sir; and it is in niy opinion a violation of (lie statute 
piinlshlngr breaches of peace. I have always claimed that a man wlio Is con- 
tending that he Is exercising his right of free spinadi. that he can not go <ai the 
platform and Insult another man. If It Is a nilsdetneatior to sttind on the 
corner and Insult that man ns he goes by, I think it Is an aggravaled ollVnse 
to Insult that nmn on the platform In free siawh. Whenever lie aliases that 
iwwer, and if he Insists on a violation ot the law, and it is a breach of the 
peace, we prosecute him like was done here. 

Ooinmlssloner Wkinstock. f)n that point. If I may ask, what is yonr inter¬ 
pretation of the law? Is if yonr interprettillon of the law Ihat yon can prevent 
a man from talking in public by assnining Ihat he is going to say things, or la 
it your Interpretation of the law that under the right of free speech a man Is at 
liberty to soy anything he pleases, but if lie sa.vs things Ihat arc lainlshalile he 
should be punished for it? 

Sir. Travikso. Yes. 

(^lnmllsslone^ Wk.ixstock. You would not iircxenl him from talking? 

Sir. Travieso. No. 

Ooinmlssloner Wni.vsTocic. So yonr interpretation of the law is that any imin 
can get np and say anj thing he jdeases? 

Mr. Travikso. Yt'S. 

Oominis.sioner Wkinstock. Unt if be sa.ts things that arc improper and 
unlavv'ful he should be pnnished for it ? 

Mr. Travik.so. Yes; my intia'pretation of the law is that a man can go and 
di-scuss any other man wlio is in an ollicial caiiacity; if he is an olllcial of llie 
government he can criticise his otllclai acts; and I lm\e heard .Mr. Igleslns 
criticize niy actions us district altorney; and I tiaik my laedlcine like we say 
in the Uuitetl .States. I heard what he said, but did not agree wltli liim. lint 
I lieard what he said wllli pleasure. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. Are yon sure yon heard him with “ iilcasnrc "V 

Mr. Travikso. Well, yes, with pleasure; for I like to sec a man say wind he 
feels; I admire a man who .s]ieaks his mind and is frank, and .Mr, Iglesias was 
(piite frank on flint day. So I would not imnisli a man, no matter whom he 
criticized, from the government down. I lldnk it Is a jiart of onr duly to slatid 
the test of criticism of tlie citizen; but I Imlieve Unit no man shonid go on the 
stiinip and criticize a man wlio Is not in jiniilic life, or expose 1dm to ridicule or 
charge him with the commission of a crimi' for wliicli he has not Insm Indicted; 
and in tilings like that 1 tliiiik the rigid of free siici'di is limited liy the rights 
ot other people. 

Olinlrman Walsh, I was going to ask yon. Mr. Travieso. In regard to tlie 
warrant that was Issued by the ninnicipal judge referred to here; was tliat 
warrant issiuMl before or after the nmeting? 

Mr. Travieso. After. 

Cbniriiian W.vt.sii. Mr. Iglesias said that In' was not arrested for balf an 
hour, the police Isdng tisi liiisy minding you to do It? 

Mr. Travie.so. The fact was that .Mr. Iglesias jnmiied in Ihat iintomobile 
and tried to get away from tlie plae(> as fast as he could. Mr. Iglesias always 
SHCceisIs in lait getting Into trouble. 

Chairnian Walsh. If your theory was I’orrcel. tlien la- could not liave wit¬ 
nessed what the police were engaged in during tlie balf hour Involved? 

Mr. Travieso. Probably not. 

Chalrraan Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Tr.avieso. Several men were arrested, Mr. Iglesias being one of lliein, and 
the municipal juilge fixed the bond in the sum of .f2,000, which they could not 
furnish, and they appliwl for a writ of habeas corpus to dwrease or reduce the 
amount of the ball, and that was rediieeil by the district judge at once to the 
sum of $.'100. They got the bail and they are still out on bull, and liave not 
been tried, and the case is pending trial in the city of Ponce. 

There lias been a charge made by Mr. Iglesias, a general charge minle, that 
these men at Vieques liave bi'en deprived of the right of a jury trial. Our sys¬ 
tem of law is such that we divide crimes into misdemeanors and felonies. We 
have a jury system exactly similar to the one in the United Sftites. 

Chairman Walsh. May I shorten that by saying It is an Inferior iwirt, like 
our Inferior courts, where they do not provide a jury; that the right to a jury 
trial Is not given, but the guaranty of a riglit is preserved in the higher court? 

Mr. Tbavt;e 80 . Yes. 
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riiairnmn Walsh. It Is the same situation; is that correct? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes; these cases were tried before the municipal court because 
thev were mlsdemeanoi’.s, for which the law did not provide a Jur^ trial. After 
conviction tliey appealed to the next higher court, which Is the district court, 
and there they have a Jury for felony ca.ses, but not for misdemeanors. The 
advaiilage of taking an appeal Is that you try the case de novo—that l.s, the 
district Juiige does not care what the lower court decides, but he tries the case 
again from beginning to end—and these cases were retried, and some of tliem 
were acquittetl, but the largest nnmber of them the conviction was atBrmeil, 
altlioiigh the .ludge, l)ellevlng probably that the penalty was too excessive, 
rG<luced it In almost every case. So the men can not complain that they .have* 
not l)(S>n getting Justice. They have been tru'd exactly like any other citizen 
who violates the law. 

I have here a list, whh’h I wilt supply, of the fires that took place on the 
island during the strike. 

(SC'S Travleso Kxhihit No. 4.) 

I have also a list prepareil by the district attorney of Humacao giving the 
names of the defendants and the crlnu's llu'y were charged with and the sen¬ 
tence In the trial court and the decision of the district court on the new trial. 

(See Travleso Kxhihit No. .'i.) 

Mr. IgU'sias complalncti Hint the municipal judge of Vieques refused (o 
approve the appeals of these men taken to the district court. There Is the 
report of the altorney gi'iiernl of I’orto Hico covering this point. In which the 
facts are different from those suhmitted by Mr. Igleslas. Mr. Iglesias chnrgeil 
the municipal Judge—and I am sure if we were testifying under oath Mr. 
Iglesias wotdd not have made the statement that the municipal Judge of 
Vletpies falsified or forged the original sentences. I do not believe that Mr. 
Iglesias would dare to sign a complaint to that effect. It Is easy to make a 
statement when no responsibility attaches to the statement. 

t'halrnmn Walsh. Had you ever heard that charge made before? 

Mr. Tuavikso. No; the first time was here yesterday, and I have no doubt, if 
the facts were true, Mr. Igleslas would have filed a complaint against him. The 
attorney general says In his reiwrt: “There was a misunderstanding of the 
municipal ju<lge at Vitspies in regard to the right to try It In his court.” 

1 want to call the attention of the commission to tlie fact that lhe.se municipal 
Judges In some of the jurlsilictlons are not ri'qulred to he attorneys, but Just 
citizens who are vested with that powt'r. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Like Justices of the iH'uce? 

Mr. Tuavikso. Yes; exactly. 

(Here witness rend a letter In regard to the municipal judge refusing to 
allow apiienl.) 

Chairman Walsh. I want to ask you about one thing before we adjourn. 
The proclamation of the governor, ns 1 recollect it, made no declaration as to 
assemblages at all, did It? 

Mr. Tkavueso. No. 

Chairman Walsh. There was a complaint made here that there was some 
obji'ctlon to the mei'tlng in numbers exceeding five, was It; or to the extent of 
five—I do not recall? 

Mr. Tuavikso. That charge Is absolutely unfounded and untrue. I will sub¬ 
mit to the commission copies of the letters of the governor to the chief of 
police. 

Chairman AValsh. .Tust a moment while that Is on my mind. 

Mr. Igleslas, where did you say that Inhlliltlon came from? Where do you 
say the order came from not to allow the men to meet to the extent of five? 

Mr. Iglesias. You have in jour files alliduvits of men that have had con- 
fereni’es with the chief of police. 

Chairman Walsh. I remember now. 

Mr. Iglesias. And the governor sent me a telegram saying I have to see 
the ehlef of police. 

Chairman Walsh. I remember it now perfectly; It sllppeil my mind. 

At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock, the commission took a recess until 2 o’clock 
p. m.) 
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AJTER RECESS—a P. M. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. M. TRAVIESO—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now, Mr. 'I'ravleso. 

Mr, Travieso. I left my statement this morning at tlie pljtce where a refer¬ 
ence was made to tlie prohibition of the jH^Iice of ttatlierintts of more than live 
mea Mr. Iglesias charged that that was done in pur.suame of Instnntlons of 
the governor to the polh.'e of the Island. I have here a oniy of the first h'tter 
of the governor, addressed to the district attorne.vs, the mayors, and the dis¬ 
trict chiefs of the Insular isdice of I’orto Uico. .\ co|)y of'thla letter I ill 
leave with the commission, but I watit to refer to this paragraph, whlcli says 
[reads I : 

“ The proclamation which I haVe to-day addressed to the )>eople of I'lado 
Uico will show you clearly the atIttUfle of tlie government tliroiighont the 
serious situation existing to-day in this Island. It is of absolute necessltv tliat 
disorder, lire, and 1 ‘iot should cea.se innncdiati'iy and Unit ahsoUnc ipiietness 
be reestablished The parades of laiiorers armed with inaclietes, clubs, and 
other arms must he strictly prohlliited, and Ihe niacliete sliall only be nsisl 
as an Instrument of Inhor when the laborers are about their dally occiip.iiion. 
Meetings at which orators Incite the («llum and discredit of anybody sliall lie 
suppressed and when riot and disorder is provoked, 

“The peaceful laborer and everyone who ileslrcs to engage in his dail.v occu¬ 
pation shall be protectisl, and it shall be preMuilcd at all cost, and by means of 
force. If nece.ssar.N, that tlie Ircedom of (lie iieaceful cllizen to work and not to 
join the strike be ubridgisl. 

“In case of riot and disorder the leader and the authors who by their word 
or by their actions lead the unconscious masses of the pisiiile to execute acts 
of violence and disorder shall be sevmely punlslnsl. 

•‘Every authority has the ab.soliile su|iiiort of the government to comis'l 
the faithful and energetic execution of the law, anil absolute neutrality shall 
l)e observed in conllicts between caiiital and labor, and liotli shall be iirotectrsl 
when within the law; but if any of said eliunents violate thi' law, llicj shall 
be .severely punished, and the government is rcailv not to allow the rights 
of the laborer to peacefully strike and to demand in a iieaceful manner an 
increase of his salary, elllicr by remaining at liomi' vvilhont working or by 
iversuading the emplo.ver by word of moiilli to imnsise his saliiiy, to be used 
as an instrument and as a means to incite the people to commit acts of violence 
and force to obtain an increa.se In .salary winch can not be obtalneil lasice- 
fiilly.” 

That was the original letter of the governor to the insular iiolice. Several 
telegrams wire recelveil when this order was tried to be executeil. The gov¬ 
ernor, to prevent misappreheiiMon or misinterpretation of his Icller by the 
police, follovveil tliat letter b.v one two da.vs later, where he makes more clear 
and explicit his intentions and lus position. In his letter of February 2.'i, ]!il.''i, 
he said [reads]; 

“ It was not my intention that you sliould suppress peaceful meetings of the 
laborers who ma.v gather at some certain isdnt on the puldic roads or In the 
‘barrios’ for the purpose of discussing in an orderl.v manner (heir grievances. 
So long as these meetings are iveaceful and orderly In their spirit and utlltiide, 
and so long as the siieakers discuss the grievances of the working lasiple within 
the limits of the law, I desire that you shall not in any way interfere with 
them.” 

That was addressed to the chief of Insular police and communicated by him 
by circular letter to every district chief of police In the island. 

Both of these letters I would like to offer In evidence. 

(See Travieso Exhibits Nos. C and 7.) 

So that from these two letters which I have offered In evidence it can be .seen 
that the governor has been making clear his intention that the right of free 
speech and the right of a.ssembly and getting the masses of the people together 
to discuss questions should not be abridged or Inipalreil In any way, and nat¬ 
urally no one should have any intention of preventing that or curtailing that 
right In any way. , . 

After the strike at Vieques took place Mr. Iglesias addressed a communication 
to the governor, to which he referred yesterday, asking for the appointnient 
of a special commiasion. Mr. Iglesias did not read from his letter and did not, I 
believe, introduoe U In evidence. He merely referred to it and to the reply 
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of the governor. Mr. Iglcslas proposed In his letter the appointment of a com¬ 
mission, which was to be formed of a district Judge, a district attorney, and two 

attorneys appointed by him , . , j, , • j. 

Chairman Walsh (interposing). It was Introduced In evidence, together with 

tli6 r€*ply» 

Mr Tbavjeso. And he also proposed that the president of the federation of 
labor, who was Mr. Igleslas himself, should have .sort of supervision of the 
workings of this commission, to watch the proceedings, to see that the proceed¬ 
ings were properly conducted. In other words. It was to be a commission of 
four, under the superintendence of Mr. Igleslas. According to his letter this 
commission was to have not only the power to Investigate, but the power to 
jirosecute and to punish. In other words, the ordinary administration of Justice 
was to be suspender! and done away with and in place of the regular machinery 
for the administration of Justice this commission was to take hold of the situa¬ 
tion and to deal wltli It from the Investigation to the punlsliment of every 
official in the government that had commUtisl any violation of the law. 

The petition of Mr. Igleslas c.ame to my hands at the time when I was noting 
as governor of the island. The governor was away. I studied Mr. Iglesias’s 
petition, and I came to tlie conclusion. In the first place, that It was not advisable 
to appoint any such commission, bi'cause the govertiinent had full confidence 
and has full confidence in the Integrity and In tlie ability of every man that is a 
.1udge In the island of Porto Itlco, ami the government could not a<lmit for a 
single minute that the adminlsfratlon of justice In the Island was not sufficient 
to cope with the situation and to puidsh properly any man who was gtillty of a 
violation of the law. 


In the second idace, the petition had to be denied for the reason that the gov¬ 
ernor had not the i«)wer under the law to appoint any such commission. The 
duties of the goternor are dellned by the organic a< t of Porto Itlco passed by 
Congress, and the governor inis the power to appoint the julgcs deffned in that 
law, the duties of which jmlges are also defined by the local statutes. The gov¬ 
ernor would have no i>ower to give this commission the power to Investigate 
and to prosecute and to punish anybody, unless the Legislature of Porto Itlco 
met and passtsl a law creating a commission with that power, and I even doubt 
If the Legislature of Porto Itlco would have power to create a commission and 
give to It judicial powers—the power of prosecuting and punishing for a vio¬ 
lation of the law. 

I’pon these grounds I thought that the application of Mr. Igleslas had to be 
denied, and I Instructed the acting secretary of I'orto Itlco, the man who was 
taking my place, to reidy to Mr. Igleslas to that effect. The answer of the sec¬ 
retary Is inserted in Mr. Iglesias’s second communication to the governor. 

Mr". Igleslas thought, iKtrliaps, the denial tliat I had made would not be sus¬ 
tained by the governor, anil upon tlie return of the governor on April 14 he 
addressed another communication to tlie governor, wherein he Inserted the 
original communication to me, the reply of the acting secretary of I’orto Rico, 
and reiterated his jietltlon that this commission should be appointed. The gov¬ 
ernor replied then, upholding my Inti-riiretation of the law and denying his 
application. I do not believe this Is any ground for complaint against the gov¬ 
ernment for refusing to appoint this commission, because the position of tlie 
governor Is that he had no power to appoint any such commission or give such 
commission the powers desired to be given to It by Mr. Igleslas. 

The letters being In evidence, I will not offer them, because I do not want to 
Incumber the record. , , m, 

1 would like to present to the commission a clipping taken from the Times, 
a Porto Illcan newspaiKU- having the largest circulation in the Island, and it Is 
a friend of the lalior movement. I never knew the Times to be against labor 
or In favor of capital, and they are really quite impartial In their statement in 
this regard. It Is from the Times of May 14, anil It is an editorial in referenc-e 
to the opinion of that publication as to the conduct of the governor during the 
strike It is voicing the public opinion of the Island In regard to Gov. Yager. 

(Tlie clipping so referred to, entitled “ Mr. Igleslas goes north,” was published 
In the Times of May 14, 191!).) 

Mr TitwiEso. Regarding the riot at Ponce, I will offer a supplemental report 
made bv the dl.strict attorney of Ponce under date of March 24, this year, n 
paragraph of which I will read, and It says. “According to the declarations 
which are In my hands, It apiiears that the labor leader, Mr. Santiago Igleslas, 
comported himself in an Illegal manner while addressing his hearers, his speech 
being one of threats. Irony, and contempt for the different officials of the gov- 
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eminent, for which reason the chief of the Insular police of this ilistrlcl Mr 
Fernandez Nater, ordered him to descend from the stump. At this Junolure a 
man armed with a taper file attackeil Conwral Ferrer, who wn.s iroluB to cxl 
cute the orders of his chief, and when the latter saw this he was eonuH'lled’to 
come to the aid of his subordinate. ImnuHllalely confusion ensuc<l and shots 
were fired Indiscriminately by the police and by the civlllan.s, the man who at¬ 
tacked the corporal and the captain beliiB woumkal, and belnj; now an inmate of 
the Prlsoche Hospital, where he Is recovering from his woniuls 
(See Travleso Exhibit No. 8.) 


Chairman Wai.su. Is there any document lliat we have lu're. Mr. Travleso. 
that undertakes to quote the lauBunBe of .Mr. Iclcsias. liicrally or substantially? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I don’t know of any. In the testimony allidiivits were pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Igleslas; there were allidiivits made bi'fore the house committee 
that Investigated the matter, and the witnesses diner as to tlie language. 
Keally, that is a subject that Is now, and will be investigated before the distrli't 
court of Ponce when Jlr. Iglesias is tried for the offense of which he is ikcusisI. 
and there are two sides in tlie aflidavtts. ’J'he side <d' the police is clearly 
against Mr. Iglesia.s and the aflidavils of Mr. Iglesias's friends are In Ids favor. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then we have all of the testimony on both sides as fur 
as .you know as to what Mr. Iglesias said'; 

Mr. Tkavikso. As far ns I know. It Is all before the commission. Tliere are 
one or two points that I want to touch upon brietly. 

Mr. Iglesitis in his testimony yesterday in reference to the compensation act 
I heard my name mentioned In his tesiimiaiy, and, altlaaigli 1 am here for an 
impersonal matter, 1 would like to exiitain the situation somewhat furtlier. As 
I said this morning, I introduced this bill for the Insurance comiHuisation of 
labor by the Insurance system. The bill was presenteil and did not pass two 
years ago, and I intriMluced it last a year ago. 1 reieived a lidter signed by Mr. 
Iglesias, I believe. Inviting me to tloliter an address or lei-tiire before I la* iieople 
for the federation of labor. I responded to that at the tina‘. wlien I was acting 
ns governor, and my reply staled lery plainly my ground for not taking part In 
that meeting at that time. 1 tlaaight that acting in tlie capaciiy of governor at 
that time that 1 should not go into a discussion on it. or any other tiling, and 
I said that in my letter that I would be very glad, after my duties bad lasm 
performed as governor, to take part in tbal discussion. The governor was liack 
in the island the day before New Year's, and 1 was very busy helping him in tlie 


preparation of bis mes.sage and iireimring for tlie leglslaliire. 

After the legislature met, the s|H‘aker of tlie bouse inlrodiiced. on the first 
da.v, libs old bill that had been defeati'd two or tliree times, as I understood. 
I then introduced mine. I felt then as a matter of courtesy to the siwaker 
that I should not go out of my way, out of the lloor of the council to discuss 
In different places bills that were pending before the legislature. I wanted to 
serve the people in the council, and it was for that reason, and not from any 
desire not to iliscuss my own bills, that I did not take part in tliese confer¬ 
ences. I promised Mr. Iglesias, and promise him now, that I would have no 
objection now to returning to the island and taking this mutter and deliating 
it with anybody that wants to enter the deliate. 1 am very much Inleresteil 
in passing that bill, and I believe it Is a good law, and very iiinch afl'ecls our 
men in the Island, and I hope to get Mr. Iglesias’s help, which I have never 
btutn aide to get all the previous tiiiie. The bill was printed and freely dis¬ 
tributed, and we advertised public liearings in the executive council, adver¬ 
tised In the newspapers, and they all had notice of It, I did not see Mr. Iglesias 
at the hearing, and no one appeared in behalf of his organization. I was In¬ 
formed later that at a hearing before the liouse Mr. Iglesias expri'ssiKl him¬ 
self against the establishment of the insurance system for the compensation 
of workmen. I don’t know after reading, or after having seen its provisions, 
he has changed his mind and Is in favor of it. In other words, these charges 
are general, and most of tlie charges that have been made before this com¬ 
mission are, that the public lands of Porto Itlco have been granted to private 
corporations without the payment of any consideration to the government. I 
can say without hesitation that the charge is absolutely unfounded. 

The government of Porto ilieo has quite an extetislon plan that lielongs 
to it, and every piece of land that I know of Is eitlier in tlie possession of the 
government or Is rentetl to private Individuals or corporations, but by virtue 
of the contract they pay rental for the property of not less than 0 p<‘r 
cent of the assessed value of the land. Usually the terms of the contract of 
lease—and I don’t know of any case, and I don’t believe that Mr. Iglesias, if 
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requlre<l to produce one, could point out a single caSe where the government 
has granted (and granted implies the consent of the government) has granted 
laud to a corixiratlon without the payment of rent. There may be land that 
belongs to the government on which are living the jieople that may be termed 
"squatters,” without the consent of the government, but In no case are people 
accepting government land without paying for it. Mr. Iglesias may refer 
to the case of the Guanica centrale.s. II hus in possession of lands claiming 
the ownership of those lands, or tlie rigid of {)osse.ssion by virtue of a lease 
from some man there, I don’t remeinlier Ids nanie, at Yacuo. This man be¬ 
lieves himself to l)e the owner of that properly. It came to a point where 
the government began to litigate with this man Guanica on one side and the 
government on the other side to recover possession of the land. The contro¬ 
versy was sturt(‘d, us I am informed, l).v tins Guanica ucknowle<lglng the 
rigid of ownership in tlie government, and they were allowed to remain In 
po.s.sts«slon by the execution of a contract vvliere the government is recog¬ 
nized to l>e the owner of tlie land, and they pay rental to the government 
Tliat Is the only case that has been brought up for public di.seusslon. 

Before I close, if I may, I want to say a word with reference to the ques¬ 
tion of citizenship. I want to join my voice to that of Mr. Iglesias and Mr. 
Martinez in advocating that the question of citizenstdp should be decided at tlie 
earliest possible date. We have been claiming it for 1(1 years, and if we 
beileve, as we all believe, tliat it is our duty to raise the moral and social 
standard of our working classes, one of (lie liest means toward that end wpuld 
be to inidie all these men someliody ns far ns cltlzeusldp is concerned. At the 
present time our lasiple are men witliout a country, we migid say. Tliey are 
allowial to live in Porto Rico under tlie protection of (ho American flag, but 
they are denied the right of citizensldp and they can not cull themselves 
citizens of the United States, while, as a matter of fact, they are enjoying 
the same right as citizens of the United States, and It Is only a question of 
declaring them citizens of the United States. I liojic that is done at an early 
day and done collectively without requiring Iheiii to go before a court and 
state tliat they want to be citizens. 

There was statement made by Mr. Martinez in the paper iie read yesterday 
witli which I want to take issue. He said in one of tbo.se paragraphs. If I am 
correct, that one of the biggest mistakes made liy the administration, the 
Federal Government, was grunting—the gratdlng of too much self-govern¬ 
ment to Porto Rico, he believing that that is oni> of tlie reasons for the social 
unrest existing in the island and for the condition of the agricultural laborers. 

I find a very great inconsistency in the statement of Mr. Martinez, why he 
lielleves a mistake has been made in grunting Pki niuch self-government, and In 
the following paragraph lie advocates tlu' passage by Congre.ss of the bills 
pending liefore Congress, and those Idlls provide for tlie granting of more 
self-government to Porto Rico; so, on the other hand, he condemns the American 
administration for giving us too mucli self-governnient, and on the other Imnd, 
he complains of the administration because they do not pass bills providing 
for more self-government. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Who do you refer to? 

Mr. Tkaviisso. Mr. Martinez; in ids statement read at file oiienliig of this 
Investigation. 

He also complains that the men in control of tlie administration of the 
Government, who are leaders in otliclal circli's, are men, who, lie says, are more 
or leas men who had Spanish training and ideas, and who were reactionaries. 
The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that the majority of the men who have any power 
in their hands in Porto Rico, not only those in the upiier house of legislature 
but the district judges and district attorney, tlie men who have the greatest 
reaponsibllity in their hands, are men who have lieen trained in the United 
States. Mixst of them are young men up to date in American ideas, who came to 
this country when tliey were young men; they got their training and educa¬ 
tion in this country and went back tliei-e fully Americanized and fully aware 
of the necessities of our country, and fully aware that something should be 
done for the laborers of Porto Rico, and everyone of them willing to do it. 
They are not what could be called reactionaries, and do not look backward; 
they look forward. 

The means we have to flght against these conditions are weak, and it is not 
our fault if we do not succeeti. We have not the organization and the means 
such as exist in a big, rich country like tlii.s. We have to flght against condi¬ 
tions as we And them and do the b»t we can. 
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A complaint was ramie aga!ii.st ray lolleuKravs in the lower house of the 
legislature and either Mr. Igleshis or Mr. Martitie/. said that the attorneys u 
the legislature, or luenibers of the legi.slatuie. were attoriievs for the hla 
corporations. It Is true in some of those cases tho.se lueii are attoriu^vs for 
corporations, but they are elected by a popular vote, the issade theiaseUes - 
theory men representisl by Mr. TgU^sias. and wla> art* wage earners, put them 
In ufflre. It Is in their hands—it is in their power, and if tlie.t are not sati.stle-l 
with the way tlu*y coinluft tlu'ir as Ifuislaturs, It in in ihcir pt»\\or to 

change them. We have universal suITVage aial e\erv taan lias a \ote and if 
he does not know how to use it, it is liis fault. .\nd' I think tliat Mr Igleslas 
should concentrate his elTorts toward tlie education of llio.se peo|ile and teadi 
them how to use their vote. 1 do not bellc\e an.\ man is using Ids idacc to 
furtlier tlie Interests of tile (vrporations he rau.\ icpresent ; bul if there is aav 
such man, it is in tlie jMiwer of tlie voters to punish idin by not reelecting liiii'i. 
and that Mr. Iglesias should teach to the iiieii tlial tollou iiuii, 

I want to .say, bofore I forgot it-lo say tbal llicre was aiiotlicr bill ic, oiii- 
niended by the governor in his message to meet a coudiiion Unit exists In 
Porto Kleo, like it does ever,\ where, ulicre men work for a coiitniclor, lor lu- 
stauce, and Hint contractor tlirows up Ins conirnct liecinise lio is unaliic lo go 
on with it and those wage earners .soinetinies lose a week’s wages. 'l'he\ euu 
not go to court and sue tliat contractor to reiover .$d or !t;.'i or ,$(! or .$7 for llieir 
week’s w.ages; tliey have to hire a l.iwjer and pay lilin, and nadirallv ii does 
not compensate tlimn lo do that. 

Mr. Bills, the chief of tlie Inireim of labor, drew a Idll following tlie leconi- 
niendatlon of tlie governor and it was inlrodiiced In tlie Kxeciill\e ('oiimll 
and passed by a tinanlinous vote, providing tliat wlien a wage eiiriier Is de¬ 
frauded in tills raiintier by a eontractor or bis einplo.\er lie may sue Hie em¬ 
ployer in court and recover not only (lie ammiiil of diimago Init a certain iiiiioiiiil 
as attorneys’ fees, so tliat Hiere will lie an inducement for Hii* lawyers to mke 
up tliese cases, because tliey know tlioir fees are going to lie paid. 'I'lils lull 
pas.se<l liy a unanimous vole of Hie upper lioiisc of Hie council, lint, to m> great 
.surpri.se, it was defeated in Hie lower lionse liy .Mr. Iglesias’s reprcsciiiiiiiic, 
Mr. Aybar. If Mr. Ayliar litid voted in fa\or of Hint Idll; If lie litiil used ids 
inllnence in Hie lionse for the passage of Hint lull. Hie lilll would litivi* become 
a law and Hie existing evil would liave boon corrected. Eltlicr .Mr. Ayliar was 
not infornusl as to tlie contents of the liill, or 1 tiiid no oxplaiiiition of Ids 
action in tlmt respect. All our work along Hint lino was lost by the vote iif 
the very man that claims In reprcsciil tbo liilcrosls of the working class in Hie 
lower house of the legislature, and tliat Is a fact (bat can Is* siilistaiiHatisl. 

There are so many points Hint I would not think would throw iiny light on Hie 
inain (piostion that I will not go any I’lirtlior. 

Chairman IValsh. I think you hate covered very Hioroiiglily the matter, but 
Mr. Commis.sloiier Weinstock 1ms some (|iiesHoii.s to ask jon at this tsuiit. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. I will make my iiuestions very brief, and I am sure 
yon will try to brief the answers, because wc m e working unib'r great jiressure. 

Mr. Tbavieso. I realize that, and I tun .siirr.i to have taken so niiirli time. 

Commissioner Wei.xstock. We must ad,iourii this evening, and we have sev¬ 
eral witnesses here who want to be beard. My iiuestions will be rallier desul¬ 
tory and diseonnected, but I will gUe Hiem to ,voii in (lie order In widcli 1 Imve 
jotted them down. 

Have any chnrgiis of graft been made against legislative meniliers in Porto 
Rleo? 

Mr. Travikso. No. 

(iomml.ssloner IVeinstock. The legislature is clean? 

Mr. Tbavieso. It is clean. 

Commissioner Weinstik’K. Is there a fn-e and honest ballot In Porto Klco? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I do not think it Is any fris-r there Himi It Is liere or anywhere. 
I do not believe the absolute free ballot exists in the world. 

Commissioner Weinsidck. You have the secret ballot’; 

Mr. Tbavieso. We have the sei'ret ballot. 

Commissioner Weinstik-k. The Aiistralbm ballot? 

Mr. Tbavieso. The Australian system. The men, lieing Ignorant and not 
knowing how to write or rend, have to exprcsis their vote by making a cross; 
by making their mark. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who is eiiHHed to vote In Porto llico? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Every man who Is over 21 years of age. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Begardless of illiteracy? 
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Mr. Tbavieso. Regardless of Illiteracy; yes. 

Commissioner Wdnstock. Do you have woman suffrage? 

Mr. Tsavieso. No; we do not. 

Commissioner 0'CoNNEi.t. Does he have to have any property? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Absolutely not. He has to be of age and be a citizen of Porto 
Rico or of the Unlteil States. 

Commissioner VVeinstock. You stated that to put sugar on the free list means 
the ruin of Porto Rico. Why? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Beeau.se we have to compete with Cuba In the prwluction of 
sugar. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whut advantage has Cuba over Porto Rico? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Cuba has the advantages of a more fertile soil- 

Commissioner Wein.stock (Interrupting). Any cheaper labor? 

Mr. Tbavieso. And perhaps cheaiier labor. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Do you know what wages are in Cuba as compared 
to Porto Rico? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I could not say, from memory. I know that they appear In the 
pamphlet which we presenteil to Congress. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. Approximating It, about whnt difference do you 
think there Is in the average percentage, dealing with It on a percentage basis? 

Mr. Tb.vvieso. I do not believe the difference exactly In the wages ns to the 
production, but they are more or less similar Ittsaiuse the countries are very 
similar to one another. The difference Is that the cost of the production of 
sugar In Porto Rico is much higher than In Cuba. In Cuba, for Instance, they 
plant cane and they get seven and eight and nine crops out of the same planting. 
In Porto Rico we have to replace It every two or three crops. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstock. In other words, they have a much more fertile 
soli? 

Mr. Tbavie.so. Yes; and we have to use fertilizer to keep onr soil ))ro<luclng. 

Comml.ssioiier Weinstock. P,ut they have eomparatively little advantage on 
the wage question? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Very little ailvantage on the wage question. 

■ Commissioner Weinstock. Is tliere any dilTerence in tile elUeiency of labor; 
Is the Cuban labor any more efiiclent than the I’orto Rican labor? 

Mr. Tbavieso. 1 do not think so. 1 tliink onr men are just as elliclent as any 
other men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are the proceedings of llie legisiatnro conducted 
In English? 

Mr. Tbavii:.so. Tn the Executive Council we use both langnages. Those of US 
that siieak enough English to make mirselxc.s understood use the English lan¬ 
guage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many members are there in the lower house? 

Mr. Tbavieso. They nre all In Spanisli. 

tloinmlssloner Weinstock. 1 say, how many members an' there? 

Mr. TKAVIE.SO. There are .‘5.?. 

Comnilsslonur Weinstock. From what ranks are they generally recrultetl; 
what walks of life do they come from ? 

Mr. Tipwieso. I.lke almost every other parliament or legislative body, the 
lawyers get the best of It, and the majority of tlieni are lawyers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any representatives of labor in the 
liouse—representatives of organized labor? 

Mr. Tbavieso. There is one, tlie gentleman I mentioned before, Mr. Aybar, and 
another man, Mr. Vargas. Both of them were elected by the same district 

Commissioner Weinstock. They nre unionists themselves? 

Sir. Tbavieso. Mr. Aybar Is, and 5Ir. Vnrgas, I understand, was until two 
or three years ago, w'hen he had some disagreement witli Mr. Igleslns. and he 
resigned from his position in the free federation, but he still represents the 
labor Interests, and I think Is the most clllelent man that the labor petiple have 
there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is the governor appointed by the President? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Tlie governor is appointed by the President. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has he power to initiate legislation? 

Sir. Tbavieso. To recommend It In his mes.snge. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. But not to initiate It? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Not to introduce It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has he tlie veto power? 

Sir. Tbavieso. He has u coudltloual veto power. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Wlint Is tlio ooiulitlon? 

Mr. T^vieso. We may pass a bill by two-thirds of both houses over his v.do 
St^^“ ‘'5 hs it Is la most of our 

Mr. Tbavieso. Tes; with the exception that the federal conj;ross has relaimsl 
the power to declare any law void that is In conflict with the c<instltiithai 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. The statement has been made that wherever (he 
white man, the American or Kuroiwan. goes Into other countries he carrh's 
with him and intnaUices certain vhes (hat the jieople there befiae have never 
practiced. Has American occupation brought any new vices to Porto Ith o’ 

Mr. Tb-vvieso. I do not think it has. Perhaps—no; I <|o not think It h is nnv 

Commissioner AVein.stock. Drinking and gambling? 

Mr. Tbavieso. No; I think drinking has not increased anv. Our people are 
not. fortunately, given to drink very much. The cllniali' Is not well ad.ipted 
to that vice, but of course there are exceptions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would your leglslalure, for exauiiile, have (he 
power to appoint a minimum wage commission and li\ legal nnidniuni wagi'^? 

Mr. Tbavif:.so. I do not believe we would have, within the iiowers given to 
us by the organic act. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Haven’t you the same laiwcrs that any State 
would hiive In the Union? 

Mr. Tbavieso. No; not exactly. We have very limited ixiwers, and thev are 
defined by the organic act. I do not believe we could, as far ns ll.ving it 
ininlmuin wage regarding the contracts lietween private individuals. 

ComniLssloner Weinstock. Could yiai do it for women and minors? 

Mr. Tbavieso. AVe have done it, under the exercise of what we claim to lie 
(he police powers, in (ho matter of health. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have fixed the wage? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Not the wage; I mean the hours of labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you can fix the hours of labor under a police 
regulation, why can not you fix the minimum wage- for women nnd minora? 

Mr. Thavte.so. That is done under the argument that it is belter to healtli. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is eximtly the same reason olTered in fixing 
the mlnlmnin wage In this country for women and children, that it is neces¬ 
sary that they shall be able to live decently so that they can reproduce. 

Mr. Tbavieso. I think the same argument couhl be Invoked. There Is no 
reason why it should not be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you iinderstnnd (lint organized Inlior in I'nrio 
Itico wants (lie aiitliorilies to be more tiinn neutnil in liilior disiniles or vvantu 
the authorities to favor organized labor? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I tlilnk, Judging by vvliat I know of tlie desires of (iie lenders 
of the movement, ns fur as I enn Judge from llieir (diiimniiieutions and tlie 
way they act, tliat tliey would like tlie Govormnent to lio more titan neutral; 
tliey would like tlie Government to lie deeidislly in tliolr favor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is. tliey want you to lie more tlmii neutral? 
They want you to be biased in their favor? 

Mr. TBAVIE.SO. Exactly. I can ;sa.v ilnit, for iii.stanoe, Mr. Iglesiiis liimself is a 
man that if he gets a letter from (lie govormir sa.ving. in tin- conr.se of llie 
usual procedure, tlie governor addresses liim “ My dear Air. Igleslns,” and 
when Mr. Igleslns gets such a letter from tlie governor, at tlic (Irsl oppnrtunlly 
or at the first meeting he has he reads timt letter from tlie governor and 
makes those organizations believe tliat he is a private ami liiiimiile friend of 
the governor and has “ pull ” with the adminlslriitlon, ami all tluil ; and lie goes 
ns far as to say sometimes that the Goveriimenl is with liiin, and tliat Is the 
propaganda he makes among the people. 'I'hiit Is a natural f(*olliig to have. 
Perhaps I would feel the same way. I tio not blame him for It, and 1 think 
that Is part of his duty, to get everybody on Ids side and to get everybody to 
help him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVIiat is the policy of the Government In labor 
disputes? 

Mr. Tbavieso. To be entirely Impartial and to use Its Influence, whenever 
neces-sary, to see that Justice Is done the laboring clusse.s, and (hut we did dur¬ 
ing the Inst strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you regard the conditions of the workers belter 
or worse since American occupation? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I think they are better, taken ns a whole. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1— vol 11-68 
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Commissioner Weinstock. What advantages to the worker do you see In 
American occupation? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I think prior to American occupation for a number of years 
the majority of these people living In the country were anemic. We started, I 
think, with an appropriation of .$76,000 a year to start a campaign against 
anemia, and then wo nsluecd that gradually as the anemia was disappearing, 
and the mimlM>r of caww that have been cure*1 from this dlsese is several hun¬ 
dred thousnml people that have been treated successfully. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are the dl.sndvantages to the worker under 
American occupation as Oompnred to what they were before American occupa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Travieso. I do not believe they have any new disadvantages, except, per¬ 
haps, the cost of living may be a little—It Is higher than It use<l to be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That, of course, is a world condition? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes; that Is a world comiltlon. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And not confined to Porto Rico? 

Mr. Travieso. You could not blame anybody for It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the whole, you would say the workers are 
better off under American occupation than they were under Spanish rule? 

Mr. Travieso. I think they are. I think the Island as a whole is better off 
In every other respect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there Socialists and I. W. W.’s in Porto Itleo? 

Mr. Travieso. I do not know. It Is hard to draw the line lietweeu Socialists 
and- 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tlie I. W. W.’s? They usually announce them¬ 
selves ; those that are Socialists announce themselves ns Socialists, and those 
that are I. W. W.'s announce themselves as I. W. W.'s. 

Mr. Tr.wieho. For In.stnnce, if you ask 100 citizens In Porto Rico. 99 will tell 
you that Mr. Tgleshis Is a Socialist, and I know .Mr. Aglesius dis's not admit 
the fact tliat he Is. He would deny that, and .vet niiiety-iiiiie men out of one 
hundred will tell you that he Is, judging by his preachings. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any socialistic organizations there, any 
iHidles that call themselves soclnllstle gronp.s? 

Mr. Tbaviesto. There Is a group called Socialists up there In one place. They 
won the last election. There was a majority split, and then the Swlalists got 
the better of It and they elected a mayor who claims to he a Socialist. 

Comml.ssioiicr Weinstoi k. Are there any gi-oups there that call themselves 
I. W. W.’s —Tndeiieiident Workers of the World? 

Mr. Travieso. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner \\'kin.sto<’K. Complaint was made by one witness that Porto 
Rleo'hns been having linnl times. From what you know of world rondltlons, 
are the times In Porto Itleo any harder than they have been universally for the 
last two or three years? 

Mr. Travieso. At the present time, perhaps, Porto Rico Is far better oft than 
most of the South American countries hecau.se. owing to the European war. the 
price of sugar has gone up very high. 1 believe they are selling now pretty 
close to $.6. The sugar people are making money now. That Is why we believe 
that they should pay better wages to the emi)lo,vees. 

Ooniinlssloner Weinstock. The previous witnesses seemed to have grlevnnees 
against the ofHctals. Now, do you know from your knowledge whetlier their 
• grievances are greater against the Ainerieaii ofllciuls or the native offlelals? 

Mr. Teavieso. The point Is that the grievances are all of such a general 
nature, nothing Is speelflo. In that letter In which I replied to Mr. Iglesias I 
sent to him In reply to hl.s complaint I told him very plainly that the courts 
were open to him, to nny citizen that cared to present a complaint against any 
individual. Under our law, and every other law lhat you know of, you can not 
complain of a man unless you have It In writing under oath. 

Commissioner Weinstik'k. Are the Judges natives? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are the judges of the supreme court? 

Mr. Travieso. They hnve two American judges and three Porto Ricans. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How are the supreme court judges chosen? 

Mr. Travieso. lly appointment by the President of the Unlteil States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And do you think that the condition of Porto 
Rico would have been better or worse If the United States had treated Porto 
Rico as Cuba—gave her absolute independence? 
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Mr. Tbavikso. Thnf ia a vot.t illltioult <)ueatlon to imswer, lujt I am very 
frank In iny stntonioiit and my oitiiiioii, and I want t(t trv tlu* Aniorican rula 
as far as possible before I decide In favor of inde))endence! 

Commissioner Wbinstock. So at this time y.iu wotild i\ot adv.aate It? 

Mr. Travieso. I would not only not advocate it bat I bate opiiosod It oitenly. 
and bravely, I might say. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Is there a demand for indepondenceV 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes, sir; It doesn't e.vtend very largely, lint It is there. 

Commissioner Wkinstuck. From what branch of society iloes this ileiimnd 
come, from the worker? 

Mr. Tkwie.so. Not from the worker exactly, hut from the tnen who are agi¬ 
tating this, one is tlie sfieuker of the house of delegates. 

Cotnmissloner IVeixstock. What woulil baititen to-day if the rnitcMl Slates 
would sepitrate Porto Itlco from this country and give It ahsointe indeisMaietn-e? 
Would the condithais be any better for the worker? 

Mr. Tb.uieso. I don't Ihitik it would he hetler off. 1 would not like to try It. 

Comnd.ssloner WtciNsrtHK. The workers would itave tiolhing to gain by limt? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I don't think they would, in the present cmulltion of iluroiio, 
because if any tiling could save us it woulil be a market for our collee. if we 
hail goml prices for our coffee the economic problem would 1 m> .solved. 

Commlssiiaier Wein.stih'K. Did I understand from your previous statemenls 
that the lirst act of violence was coimnitteil in the rwent labor trouble by the 
workers? 

Mr. TitAVin.so. Yes, sir; at Vieriues. 

Commissioner Weinstik'k. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tbavieso. It np[M‘ars so from the reports suhinlttisl to the commission 
and from the letter of Mr. Iglesias's attorney. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. That the first act of violence came from the 
workers ? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes, sir; It says that there. 

CommLssioner WeiiNstock. What Is your lax rale? 

Mr. Th.wie.so. One |H'r cent on the a.s.sessed value of the |ao|ierly'. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. And how is properly a.s.ses.s<‘d. full value or part 
value? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Proia-rty is assessed; for instance, agriculllural hind is luxisl 
so much |)er acre. 

Commissioner Wei.nbtock. Is It taxed at (lie selling price? 

Mr. Tbavieso. At vvimt we con-ideivd to lie tlie market value. We say, for 
instance. If sugar lands are selling for tin acre, tliat is what they are 
assessed at. 

Comniissiouer, WElNS'i'oi it. For full value? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Aliout 1 |)cr ceitt? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner 0’Coisnei.i.. You spoke idiout tlie officers of llie Island Isdug 
neutral, between tlie employer and eniployw, indicating tliat tliey vvonld mu 
mlvl.se eitlier side, only in the line of keeiiing peace. Did not tlie governor of 
the Island inldress tlie cigar makers and adv ise tlieiii to return lo w ork on I lie 
terms of the employer? 

Mr. Tbavieso. The prestmt governor? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Tbavieso. 1 have no knowledge of llmt. At I hat time I was not In the 
position I occupy now. 

Commls-sloner O’Connell. My Information Is that he did. and advised them 
to return to work on the terms of the emiiloyer.s, ninl that the employts-s re¬ 
fused to accept the advice, and later on iiitide ti settlement with the cigar com¬ 
panies on a much better basis Ibaii was suggested by the governor or offered 
by the employers, which to my mind would indicate Unit the governor was 
Interesteil, at least, to have them aicede to the vvlshes of their employers. 

Mr. Tbavieso. I would not ileiiy or admit the fact, because I liave no in¬ 
formation whatever on the matter. I am alisolutely Igiioriiiit about lliose facts. 

Commissioner O'Conneli- You say that the coiidltioim are better there than 
they were formerly, which I suppose everylioily will coneetle. Dvi you tliliik 
that the fact that workers in Porto Rico organize themselves Into whatever 
form tliey may have, even though it may lie siniill in miiulier, lias not liad a 
b^eficial Influence on the island? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I think It lias. I wish all of them would be organized. 
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Commissioner O’Connei,!,. You tliluk It would be well for them all to be 
orgmilzed? 

Mr. Tk.wieko. I think so. 

Commissioner VVkinstock. It would have the effeet of bringing better legia- 
Jiition to the island? 

Mr. TB.VVIESO. Yes, sir; and the mere fact of their organizing would be an 
evidence of progress. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. It would Indicate that they wore becomiug more 
intelligent by organization? 

Mr. Tie.vviEso. Ye.s, sir; more Intelligent. 

(?huirnian W'ai.sh. That Is all. We tiiank you, Mr. Travleso. 

Mr. Thavieso. I want to tell the coinmission, in closing, to consider that the 
work we are doing now in the island, the Covernnient and all, we are de¬ 
stroying the work of 400 years, and have only hud a chance of 16 years, and 
It Is hard to destroy 400 years In 10 years. 

Chairman Walsh. We thank yon veiy much for your attendance. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I belhne you stated that you had a matter, Mr. Martinez, 
that you could present in 1."> minutes, covering the cigar makers, which you had 
not an opportunity when you were tlrst upon the stand? 

Mr. lot.EsiAS. On the question of tlio cigar maker.s’ strike, we liave agreed it 
shal be live minutes to me and live minutes to him. 

The CliAiKMAS. This will have to he concluded by 0 o’clock. You may pro¬ 
ceed, Jlr. Iglesias. 

TESTIMONY OF MB, SANTIAGO IGLESIAS—Becalled. 

Mr. Iglesias. It has been slated b.v the secretary of Porto Itico, Mr. Travleso, 
that in certain seel ions of the Island IS tires starteil at dllTerent places, and 
Just at ttmt tinrtlcular place, Aguada. I want to state that in that particular 
place there never has iH'en a strike—no strike at all. 

t'halrman Walsh. Wliere is the closest place there was a strike to that 
place? 

Mr. luLESiAs. About 10 mites, perhaps. Tla- men who were arrosteit there 
have been set free, because no specltlc charge has Ixhmi proved against them. 
The reason for taking them was because it was rumored that a strike was to 
take plac(“. and to jirevent this strike those men that wcus' named as the I('ader3 
were taken to Jail and aciusetl of tires that never occurred. 

I want to refer to the fact that we never liave said tliat our men in Vieques 
should oppose the jsilice. Our attorney, in giving us tli<! Information from 
VUsiues, took himself the ophdon from the “people of Porto Itico,” from the 
tlseal, In order to convince everybody that be had not Intended to be passionate 
111 giving his views and his opinion. T'lie “ jieople of Porto Itico ” are repre- 
senti'd hy Ihe tlseal. lie represents them us attacking tlrst, and not ns. We are 
convinced the iwilb'C attacked the poor men lirst and killed them, and that other 
lieople, that are not even workingmen or strikers, in order to prevent the police 
to kill more men, Injuretl the.se police and attacked the police In order to pre¬ 
sent more killing, lint we never said that our men or the workingmen attacked 
the Iiollce lirst. It was the ll.scal who .sa.vs that, not us. 

It has been said that the iqipticatlon for haheas corpus was presentetl to the 
court In favor of us in Ponce in order to ask for the reduction of ball. No; wo 
have iiresented a habeas corpus at the court of Pomre the following day of 
being arrested, asking that these meu be set free and treated as lnnoc»*nt men 
and not because we had to ask a riHluetlon of bail. The district attorney there 
made the agreement with our attorneys to let us go free on $.100 bail pending an 
information or investigation that he wanted to make. He took nearly 60 days 
to get that Infonnatlon. The same day that vve were Invited to come to this 
I'ountry to apiiear before this commission, then the charge was Introduced by the 
tlseal at Ponet*. 

Mr. Travleso stated that T asktsl for the military regiment of Porto Rico to 
roine to the camp. That is true—in our favor. The governor of Porto Rico 
told me that he could not do anything, that the iiollee had the right to do It, 
and that we would have help to maintain the law; that if we wanted to hold a 
meeting we must apply to the police, and the police will see If we have the 
right or not. But we said to him that, “ You, In your proclamation, indicated 
that the jieaceful paraders and meetings could be held If they were peaceable.” 
He said, “ The iMilh’e will tell you.” The police have told us, “ We will not 
liermlt those meetings, even peaceable.” He said, “ Well, perhaps because they 
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are afraltl of trouble.” Then I sny to the Kovornor, “ If they fear any outbreak, 
you have about 1,000 soUliers. TTiey eoukl take to tlie eaiie’flelO.s; l)ut «e ouKht 
to be permitted to hold meetings nnd KjK'ak to the i>eoiile.’’ He aakl, “ No; la;- 
cause if I coil the soldiers, then public opinion will believe that there is some 
more serious trouble.” 

Mr. Travieso said that the land had never been grantial free from the legis¬ 
lature or through the legi-slatlon of the (io\ermiient. I declare here thal about 
0,000 acres has been granted to a man called ISorda, a buslne.-i.s man, without 
any payment to the people of 1‘orlo llico, and that laud now Is under eontrttct 
with a sugar corporation, and it gets about !<10.tHK) or $1."i,000 a year, and the 
people of Porto Kico did not get a cent. Some other |)leces of land of WK) and 
h,000 and 1,000 acres are given to several Imllviiknds. The legislature has 
granterl pieces of land to a lot of men—rich men—that hits the value of more 
than $50,0(K), free of any cost to them. The same thing has Ixsm done’ with 
the Young Men's Christian Association tind with some oilier associations tliat 
the workingmen have no use of. 

Mr. Travieso said sometliing about the reduction of the scliool budget. It 
has been .said it was because of the revenues and tlie la.ves that can not be 
jiaid into the treasury. 1 .say that at the last day of .June the same sum of 
money will be siient in Porto Itico as was spent in previous years, and wi- will 
have a net nsluction of more tliau .liTtKl.tHiO left in tlie si liool Imdget. ISut in 
taking into consideration tlie difference lielween Hie last budget nnd the iireseut 
one is only a so-called economy of Jf.lOthOOO or less, ami you will sw that the 
reduction of the budget took place in the school item, taking more than 
.S700,000—.$73!5,5.'?5. 

I will .say furtlier on this tliat the same legislature tliat has reductsl the .sclusil 
budget lias given more than or tjtlilO.tXK) perhaiis to tlie sugar-growers’ 

association in this way: Tliey lia\e a .so-called l■xperlulcutal agricultural sliitlon 
for their own buslne.s.s. We have anotlier experimental station created by the 
rederal Government. That exiierimental station of tlie sugar-gow(>rs’ associa¬ 
tion was made by collections among tlie ditlereiit manufacturers and sugar 
centrales, liy one giving .$2,(XK) and anotlier .$l,<H.Ki, etc. But now tlie lasiplo 
of Porto Itico have to iiay the expenses and do tlie work for Hie emplojcrs, for 
Hie sugar interests, and tlie legislature passes a law to buy tlie land of Hie so- 
called agricultural experimental station and pay a mortgage of about 
and then $80,000 more for tlie land, ami place on Hie ihviiiIc of I’orto Itico tlio 
burden of paying about .$30,IKK) or $10,(KK) to |iay tlie clieinlsls nnd tlie agri¬ 
cultural experts and some other men in order to do the work for the employers 
and for the sugar Interests there, and in the same budget wlicre there was a 
cut In the education budget. 

(Tialrnian Wai.sii. The education budget was cut down more than .$7(K),<H)0, 
and the legislature nppro|iriated .$S0,(KK) or .$1lK),(K)0 for this exiierimental sta¬ 
tion that was for tlie benefit of the sugar growers alone'( ’J’hat is your state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Iol-ESI.^8. Yes; that is It; and put tlie payment on Hie people of Porto 
Itico for years to csiine. 

Mr. Travieso said something about Hie municipal .ludge of Vieques nnd what 
be did In changing tlie .sentences or tlie dates of tlie .senti’iices. That statement 
comes from our attorney himself, and It is so. He referred to tis in that state- 
nient. That statement will lie verilied in Porto Itico, because one of the great 
Hiings we will get from this commission will be tliat tills is Hie llrst time that 
Porto Kico will know how these Investigations were carried on by the Govern¬ 
ment of Porto Itico, and who pays tlie Government of Porto Itico, and how those 
dixmments have been written and given to Hie Government of Porto Itico. 
Everybody thinks that some friends of the people mentioned here have written 
the reports. They appear before the iHsipie as Impartial and Just men. tVe 
will know now from your records who are responsible for the situation in 
Porto Itico. 

Chairman Wai,sh. You have Just one minute more. 

Mr. ICLESIAS. Referring to Mr. Bills, the clilef of the department of labor, 
he said it was unfair to refer to the lawyers working In Ids department. Yes; 
they work as lawyers. They are paid to put down the gamblers nnd other 
things like that, and It Is all inixetl up in the same political family. The lioss 
of this chief In Fajardo Is a shareholder In that sugar-growers’ association, 
and an Important politician, and at the same time a brotlier-ln-law of Mr. Bird, 
and the Judge of that town Is another brother-in-law. The boss of this roan 
Is a brother-in-law of that man, who is a chief of the entire labor department. 
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They are hrothers-in-law ami soos-lD-lnw—the mayors and Judges—whole fanii- 
Ues that tulce the localities there ami they do the things they please. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Anything else yon have to say you will have to submit In 
writing. You, Mr. Martinez will have to submit your statement in writing 
in the record. If you desire to say anything further. 

Mr. Iglesius subsequently submitted the followiug letter: 


San Juan, P. K., Jane 3,9, 19/5. 

Hon. Fbank P. Wamh, 

Chairman Communion on Induntrial Relationn, 

I’rannportation Building, Chicago, III. 

■ Dear Sir: In addition to all what we have stated before the Commission on 
Imiustrlal Relations, during the hearing held at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash¬ 
ington, r>. 0., May 26, and the several charges preferred against the administra¬ 
tion of Porto Rico, we are also Inclosing to you herewith copy of a statement 
made, published in one of the biggest papers of the Island in regard to lireS, by 
one of the district prosecuting attorneys of Porto Rico that have been for many 
years lii that position. This etipy Is sent to you such as I offeretl yon when 
the sittings of the commission were adjourned at Washington, D. C. 

We are ntso Inclosing yon herewith a copy* of our oltlctal organ, “Jnstlcia,” 
and hav(> marked with red pencil an article of said paptT in which we are 
answering to the statements that have been published hy “The Porto Rico 
Progress,” which Is regarded in Porto Hico us the official organ of the govern¬ 
ment of this Island, and whieh |>robably may he inspired by the litireau of 
Insular Affairs, which is a dcpeiideucy of the War Department, anti uniler 
which bureau are all the affairs of Porto RIeo. 

We heg to fall your attention to the artido In our paper whloh is an answer 
to “ Tlie Porto Rico Progress.” and more particularly to the quoted i>aragrH|)hs 
of “ The Porto Kioo I’rogress " that when referring to the labor representatives 
before the flommisslou on Inilustrtal Relations says as follows: 

“Also they were unfortunate In having come into contact with the Commission 
on Imlustrial Rehitlon.s, \vlios<> general attitude on labor questions undoubt¬ 
edly has given them n false imprt‘ssion on the attitmte of Uncle Sam hlin.self. 

“At Washington, hearing It developed that all the witnesses from Porto Rico 
want a congressional Investigation or a esirefnl .study by some eninmlsslon 
apj«)lnteil by Congress. Absolutely nothing can be aoeompllshed by such an 
investigation. 

“But the question of Interest to Porto Rico Is: To what will tills investigation 
nmonnt? 

“ To which I venture to answer, Nothing.” 

We do Insist that the Congri'ss of the ITiiiteil States should Inquire Into the 
true conditions of the Island, and we are sure that due justice and sincere pro¬ 
tection may be jiroviileil for the lalmrers of this Island by Congress when enact¬ 
ing any law or the new organic net for the jieople of I’orto Rico. 

Very respectfully, yours. 


Santiaoo Ioi,E.srA.s, 

Preaident of the free ['edemtion of the Workingmen of Porto Rico. 


(Translation.] 

Paraoraphs From a Statement Made Puai.tc by Mr. Anoel Acosta Quintero, 
PBosEeuTiNo Attorney of the District o*' Mayaoukz. P. H., Taken From 
THE Paper “ La Democracia.” 

ACCESSORIES OB PARTY OF THE FRAUD HOSE AGAINST INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The recent Are In city ward (Uwnliy known] Puerta de Tierrn, San Jiuin, the 
caneelling of the policies ngnin.st Are In eonneiTion with the same, have Iirought 
some protest from the press. We understand the Insurance companies did wtmt 
was right. Those whose polices have been cancelled need have no fear, for 
th^ will henceforth be more “ assured ” against the risk of arson. A sad 


igalimltted in printed tuna. 
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official and professional experience hns iauslit us that tlie cancellliiK of (vrtiiin 
policies has avoided a calamity and a coiiiiuKratiou as well. 

We have seen the insurance csuupany nReiits many ttiiies In coiiaection with 
tiie police and have sugRested to tlicin the advislhillly. inirsiiaiit to wrtaln re¬ 
ports and Investigations, of cancelling certain ixillcles. 

This advlix; has been licanl anil grave dangers (tires) have his'n avoldtsi In 
so doing. 

In our otilclal and profes.slonal practice we iscaslonally liail that real estate 
buildings Insuri-d and then destroy tsi by lire for the most iiart are Insured for a 
larger sum than that given for the efi'eds of \alnation and taxation on proiK-rly. 

Tenement houses (rauchoiies) or houses (hat are onl.\ taxed for .$800, $1.(KK) 
ap[>ear as being Insured for $1,500, $‘J,000, and even $3,0tX». 

Some there are who live In insured houses; others there tire who live In 
hou.ses that are not insurtsl; hut the tenant in cither case has Ids furniture and 
household effects insured even for a larger amount tlian tliey nrc worth, and 
there is no dAta at the Internal-revenue ollice of such a valuation. 

In cases like those the agent who Issues the policy Is just as guilty as the 
upiilicant. Moreoxer, we believe that (he Insurance comjiany agents In sitch 
cases have acteil up true. 

The crime—not of arson, htit of fraudulent destntctlon of iti.sitrisl proiMUty, 
causing at the same tittie the destruction of those not iusunsl—has become 
natural, it has become deep rooted atid connnonplace amotig, and it is lu'ccs- 
snry that the upright is'ojile atal the legislattire iittl a stop to this. It Is high 
titne that the ulnise should be done away with, and that this abuse, tliis shauie- 
le.ss act of many an cxildoer aial llilcf current be discouragisl among us, for 
there Is a tendcni’y that the good rorto Uican iieoiile are oidy capable of com¬ 
mitting arson. 


STATEMENT OF GOV. ARTHUR YAGER. 

(!o\I.I 1 X .\n;sT Horst;, Porlii ttiro, June 3, 

(iKN'Ti.EMEN: I hnx'O been informed In letters ris'elved from Mr, Martin Trn- 
vle.so, Jr., and Mr. ,1. O. Bills, who are at tiresent in Washington, that In the hear¬ 
ing before (he l.'omiuission on Industrial Iti-lations. May '20,111 regard lo the rc.- 
cent strike among the sugar workers of I’.irto Uico, the statement was made hy 
Mr. Iglesins and corroborated by Mr. (Jompers that during the cigar mnUer.s’ 
strike In 1914 Hov. Yager advised the strikers to return to work ui>on the condi¬ 
tions set forth by the emplo.xers. 

I desire to state emphatically tliat liotli Mr. Igle.sins and Mr. (loniiiers are 
mistaken; that I did not give any sucli advice at any time and e.siK‘clully at the 
I’onference held in my oflicc between the imrties to that controversy, some time 
In March. 

First, In support of my statement to this effect, I de.slre to submit In the 
first place the extillcit statement of Mr. .1. (\ Bills, tin* cliicf of the bureau of 
labor, who was present during the whole of Ihe conference, wliich lasted several 
hours, and who understood everything that was said by all |airtle.s, both In 
Knglish and in Siianish, and who.se. recollis-tion is clear, and wlio.se ti>stlmon.v Is 
unequivocal on this iiolnt. Si'coiaily, the testimon.v of my secretary. Mr. Miguel 
Mufioz Moraic.s. who was also present iluring tiie whole conference and acted 
ns Interpreter for me and for those who si«oke In S|>anlsh. 

Swond. it Is not at all probable, in a eonfereiae at which both iiartles were 
representeil and w'hicli hail been called by (he governor to secure a settlement 
of the matters in controversy belwisai them, tliat the governor would have 
given any such advice to cither side. 'I'he entire jmrpose of the conference was 
to bring the parties together in order tliat tlu*y might talk over, face to face 
with each other, the matters in eoniroxersy and see If they could not come to 
some sort of ugreiunent, b.v comiiromlse or mutual concession, xx'hlch would end 
the strike and bring alioiit a reoiiening of the factories and a return of the 
laborers to work. The pro|ier attitude of the goxernor was simply to Imiiress 
if possible ujKm laitti parties the Interests of the public at largi' in having the 
matter settleil and the Industry continue. I am iierfectly sure that I never for 
one moment ileparteil from this attitude of complete Impartiality as between 
the two parties. I remember clearl.v that it xvns a compllcatHi mutter, full of 
technical details as to grades and shaiies of cigars and methiKls of payment, 
which I did not fully understand, but all of xvhlch had a bearing upon the 
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niuoiiiit of wagps paid to fllffereiit classes of workmen anil the methods of con- 
diictliiK tlK‘biislne-ss. All these things were thrashed out by the participants in 
the conference,, and much to ray regret they separated without reaching an 
ogr(>ement. 

Third, in pr(S)f of the fact that tida was my attitude throughout the entire 
.strike I desire to sulunlt letters written by me to the employers and the laborers 
at the time when tlie strike was Anally settled on June 8, 1914. These letters 
will show conclusively tlint I did not undertake to judge ns between tlie parties, 
luit simply to urge upon both parties the importance of arriving at a settlement 
l)ecnuse of tlie suffering produced among the families of tlie workers, and be¬ 
cause of tile diiniiige done to tlie eonuiiunity at large througli the prolongation 
of tlie siriki'. I also inclose copies of some correspondence between myself and 
Mr. O. W. I’erkins, infernatlonul pre.sident of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of Amei lca, Chicago, III., wlilcli will also sliow the siilrit and purpose of 
tlie government throughout the strike, and indicate clearly that Mr. Perkins 
himself understoml and appreciated my iier.soiml elTorts to sc'cure'a fair settle¬ 
ment. I also send a letter written to Mr. (Jonipers during tlie progress of the 
strike. It is liardly necessary for me to ex|ilain tliat when I empliaslzed to Mr. 
Oompers tlie imiHirtiince "for all tlie interests concernc'd, and espwlally for 
the public Inti'rests, that tli(“se strikers sliotild all go back to work,” I did not 
mean to imply that they should go liai’k upon teriiis or under conditions laid 
down liy tlie employers, tint that they shiaild get together and agree upon some 
fair settlenu'iit of the points in dispute and resume their work under conditions 
satisfactory to tliom, 

','ery respectfully, 

.\HTiiru Yaukk. Governor. 

The honorable the Commission on Iniu stiuii, ItKiATioNs, 

Washinyton, 1>. C. 


[Cigar Makers' lutornallomit rnlen ] 


Hon. .\i!THrn Yac.kb. 

Governor of I’orio Rico, San -Juan, 1’. R. 


CiiiCAOo, Tr.i.., .Jiine 1111'i. 


PiiMt Riii: I have your esteeined favor of the lOtli and note with more than 
passing interest all that you say in connection with the strike of the cigar 
makers and the tinal outcome. 

At a banquet given to President Oompers and myself when leaving San .Tuan, 
among other things, I said that no one could successfully govern the people of 
any country, without the governing fia-ces thorouglily uiKlerstnndIng the temper- 
ment of the iieople and realizing fully the former and present conditions, and 
knowing something of the hopes and aspirations of tlie people from their own 
standpoint. I Jialge friaii your letter and what you said jicrsonully that you 
are In accord with the fundamental sentiment underlying the foregoing state¬ 
ment. 1 am considous of the fact that circumstances over which you had no 
control made the situation a delicate and a dltllcult one to handle. 

With assurance of ap[ireclatlon for the sontluients exjiressed In your letter, 
I am. 

Very truly, yours. 


O. W. I’ERKINS, fnt. Prest. 


June 10, 1914. 

Mr. (i. W. Perkins, 

Motion ISuilding, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir; I recelveil In due course of mall and read with much Interest your 
letter of the 24th of April. 

I assure you that I have kept In mind steadily the ideas and purposes which 
you credited me with at the time of your visit here ami which you express so 
clearly in the letter referred to. 

Df course you will have learned before this reaches you that the cigar makers’ 
strike has at Inst been settleil In a manner satisfactory to Ixith parties. Cer¬ 
tain Issues were waived, and what I take was the main issue—that of wages— 
was compromised, and the factories are to be openeil and the laborers go back 
to work to-morrow. 

I rejoice greatly In the settlement and In the Increase of wages which the 
laborers were able to secure, and now I desire to assure you of two things: (1) 
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That I labored constantly to secnre Just (his kind of a settlement throndi all 
the three months and more of the strike. The tirst eimfiM-eiiee that was held 
was arranfWHl at my sngKOStlon, the second m\e likewise, and the third and 
last one was arranged In response to a spisdal rtsinest that I made of holh 
Iiartles to get together and make another effort to come to a settlement ; and 
when this last conference was In session and stvmed to have rcaclKvd a dead¬ 
lock, I sent to them a special message urging them not to give up the tnatter 
nntll a settlement was reached. I am thankftil to say that tliey look heart 
again and did reach a settlement. (2) In spite of all litis I think the laiiorers 
here have allowed themselves to he iirejndici'd against the (lovcrnmcnl hcctinse 
they have not all of them clearly realized Ihe weigiit of responslhility )ilaccd nisin 
the authorities to keep theja-aceand preserve order. Some of the strikers, 1 do 
not believe there were many, were imhned with Ihe ideti of accomplishing their 
purpose by violence, and it wtis necessjiry lor tiic entire administration to he 
firm and alert In Its efforts to kt'cp .order. This was sometimes misintcrprcteil 
Into a lack of sympathy with Ihe catise of the laborers. Of coarse I am nol so 
foolish ns to charge the whole organization with rcsponslliilily for llie acts (jf 
a few of Its members or sympathizers; but in a lime of sirnggle and cvcitcim'itt 
like this the great body of laborers are not always able to keep chair In their 
minds the Issues involved and to do .iusilce to those who ha\c the dillicnil task 
of preserving the peace and enfori'lng Ihe law r(‘gardless of Ihclr )iersonal 
.sympathies. 

I am writing thus freely to you because T am of Ihe o|iinlon llial Mr. (!om|i(‘rs 
was himself perhaps somewimt prcjndiceil by Ihe vigorous representalIons made 
to him by local leadens. However, we can certainly all rejoice now in the set¬ 
tlement of the diniculties in an entirely honorable way, wlilih I llilnk was 
jireferable to any way, even that of arbitration. 

With be.st wishes for you, and assuring you always of my Interest in Ihe 
cau.se of (he toiling masses everywhere, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 

.XiiTiiri! Yiia.i!, Oorinior. 


S.\x .Tc\x. r. 1!., -June S, /!»/). 


To the pnrticn ot conference for Ihe ncttlemenl of the lohneto ulril'c. 

r.ENTiKiiKx: When the Indnslriiil life of a people Is disinrla'.l by a rupture 
of the relations between labor and capital it bcciancs the diit.v of all laiblic- 
minded citizens and especiall.v of all who ar<* charged with public ]M)sltlons of 
trust, to exert ever.v possible effort t<> promote a proia'r, satisfactor.v, and ex- 
jieditlous settlement of such coniroversy. 

A Iong-c<tntinned struggle brings serious suffering not (miy upon Ihe pttrlles 
immeillately Interested but also upon (he ptiblic at large. I'rmnpteil by Ibis 
sense of duty, I have apiauthal to you, the representatives f»f the iiartles in¬ 
volved in this strike, to mei't in conference and make a further alleinpt to 
reach an agreement upon the qnestions still at issue; and I am now sending 
tills brief message to express to you, mt behalf of the pi-ople of Ihirlo Kico, and 
especially Jn behalf of the families who are now so bravely enduring siifferlng 
and privation because of this straggle, my nfipreciatlon of the promptness with 
which you have resiaaided to my rispiest that yoti meet again in conference. I 
desire to extend also mv earnest hope that you will continue (he negotiations 
begun under -sneh propitious asnpiees until a liroper and beneficial agrei-ment 
can be reached, an agreement that will promote bi'tter and more lasting rela¬ 
tions lietwcen the employers and employees of the tobacco Industry of Porto 

^'congratulating you upon the progress yoti have alremly made toward a 
settlement, and trusting that yon wiil, in a patriotic and broad-minded spirit, 
he able to agree upon a fair and honorable setllement, I am. 


Very sincerely, yours. 


.\iiTHfii VicKu, flonrnor. 


.If.xE 3, 1914. 

Mr. Pnt'DENCt IltvEn.\ M.irtivez, 

PrenMent Central fttriJee Committee, 

Federacf6n Libre, Luna Street, Snit Juan, P. If. 

De.\b Sik: I have recelveil a communication from the president and the 
secretary of the .“Concejo General de Oflcio,” and also a copy of the resolu- 
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tions adoptiMl by the general assembly held May 27 In the house of dele¬ 
gates, San Joan, making an appeal to me to do what I can to aid-them In 
securing a peaceful settlement of the controversy between the cigar makers 
and the Porto Itlco Atnericmn Tobacco Co. I am addressing this reply to tbeii- 
communication to you as the president of the central strike committee, hoping 
you will communicate It to them. 

In view of the fact that this strike has continuetl now for more than three 
month.s and has closed the factories of Piierta ile TIerra nn<l Bayamdn, Inflict¬ 
ing great loss not only upon the parties linimHllately concerned but also uivm 
the merchants and general business of the connmmity, and entailing great 
suffering ujkjh many Inias’ent r«s)ple, I have concluded that It would be proper 
for me to re<iuest that another conference be held by the memlx'rs of your 
committee and the ofliclals of the company. 

I am aware that one or two conferences have been held before this and have 
fulled to effect a paciflc settlement; but l am conii)elle<l to believe that both 
parties really desire a pacillc settleinent o"f tills disastrous strike, and I am, 
therefore, led to hope that continued discussion of llie differences between the 
parties will eventually lead to a pacillc settlement. At any rule it will 
assuredly do no harm to make another effort to secure a pacific settlement of 
a controversy which Is so harmful to all parties concerned and to the public 
as well. 


I have, therefore, commi.ssioned the bureau of labor of the insular govern¬ 
ment to linve an Interview wllh you and also witli the ollicials of tlie company, 
wltli a view to arranging a conference. I hope you will acceile to this ar¬ 
rangement. 

With sincere restiect. I am. 

Yours, very truly. 


Autiiur YAGhit, (lovernw. 


Jl se 3, 1914. 

Jlr. .Toirri Fre.sf., 

Pfcc I’rcsitleiM Porto Kim Anicricnn Toharcn Company, 

Kan ■Ilian, Porto Kirn. 

r>K,\n Sra: 1 liave received a communication from I he president and the 
secretary of the “Concejo (ieneral de Oliclos,” and also a co|i.v of the resolu- 
llons adoptisl liy the general assembly lield May 27 in tlie hotise of delegates, 
Sun .Inun, making an aiiisml to me to do nliat I ctm to lud them in securing a 
laaiceful settlement of tlie controversy between tlie cigar makers atid your 
company. 

In view of the fact that tills strike lias continued now for more tlian three 
months and has closeil the factories of Piierta de TIerra and Mayanidn. In¬ 
flicting great loss not only uiion the parties Immediately concerned but also 
upon the niercliants and general business of the community and entailing gretit 
suffering upon many Innocent iKsiple, I litive concluded that It would be proper 
for me to risiuest that another confereni'e lie belli liy the ollicials of your 
comimuy and the committee of the strikers. 

I am aware tliat one or two conferences have beim held before this and 
have falleil to effect a pacific settlement; but I am compelled to iKdieve that 
both parties really desire a pacillc settlement of this illsastrous stflke, and I 
am therefore led to bellevi' tlint continued dl.scu.ssion of the differences Iw- 
tween the parties will eventually lead to a paciflc settlement. At any rate It 
will assureilly do no harm to make another effort to sivure a imcific settlement 
of a controversy which is .so harmful to all parties concerned and to the public 
ns well. 


I linve therefore comnilssloneil Ihe bureau of labor of tiie insnlar'govern¬ 
ment to have an Interview with you and also with tlie committee of strikers 
with a view to arranging n conference. I hope you will accede to this 
arrangement. 

With sincere respect. I am. 

Yours, very truly. 


Arthub Yager, Qnvern-m-, 


April 29, 1914. 

Mt riE.vR Mr. fJOMPKRs : I received in due cour.se of mall your letter written 
from Washington with reference to the labor conditions In Porto Rico, and, as 
you suggested In that letter, the laborers of this island have occupied a large 
place In luy policies and my thoughts. 
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I take for granted that you fitmlliarizeil jourKelf when here with the iiiv 
Ijortant phases of the local sUtiutloii as to the strike of tlie elgar milkers of 
Korto Blco, and that you have kept In touch with the developments vvhieli have 
taken place since you returned to Wasliington. 

I am sure you will agree with me tlmt It Is imiHirtant for all tlie Interests 
ctmcerneil, and esiajcially for tlie puhlic Interests, that these' strikers shoiihl 
all go back to work. Every day that passes emphasizes the Importaiuv of 
their doing so. There have laten some nets of violeiiee, us .\ou are aware, and 
all of them seem to have been coiiimitled against those who were opposing 
the strikers, tlie last being a well-nigh snivessfnl attemid lo assa.ssniate tlie 
foreman of the Bn.viundn faelory. against wlioni llie strikers enlertalnisl es|M'- 
cial objections and whose discharge bj the eompan.i ihe.v made a eondt- 
tion of their relurii to work. .Socli acts as llasi' tune greall.v iniansl the 
canae of the strikers and of tniion lalior in general in tlie esdmalion ol llie 
public. I fear tliat a contimiation of the conlesl w ill le.ol to sidl fnrlla'r Injary. 

I am inclosing lieroiii n circular reeenlly issued. In tla' ('oinmillee of sinkers, 
appealing for aid in the United State.s. I’raetieali.v e\er,\ assertion made tn 
tliks atipeal Is fal.se except tlie most tmjiortiint one of ail, and tlial Is that llie 
striking workmen and their families are in great nis'd and are snlleiing 
greatly for the necessities of life. 1 wisli that 1 could do soinelhing to lu'lp 
tlieni, Init under the circninstani'es 1 do nol lliiiik llial anj help exlended along 
the lines of their reipiest would lip of aii.v real heiielil. 

I Inclose also a co|«y of an ollii iai report on the strike made liy the Inneaci 
of labor wliicli 1 am sure is tlioroiighlj iiiiparlial and gives llie acliial fai ls. 

1 am si'niling these docniiieiils to yon wllli llie lioi«' that .ton ina.v lie able 
in snme way to liring to hear upon the leaders of tlie strike liere tlie iinlueiue 
of .tour larger kiiowieilge and wider esperlenn', so as lo sis iii'e a seltlemeiit of 
tlie dlfliciiltli'S and a return of tlie strikers lo work. 

I iuive done everytldng fliat I could to keep the pea<i', preserve order, and 
at tile same lime pnoaole tlie interests of tlm piildie Ii,\ .si'ciiring a peai'efiil 
•sett loll lent of the .strike. 

With Ix-st wishes for you, I am, 
yours, very siiii’crely. 


Aniiiint Vii.i'K, f/orenior. 


Mr. SAill'KI, (JOSII'KRS. 

M'aahinnioil, />. 


(Tiiroiigli file Hureaii of Insular AlTairs.) 


[Cigar Makers' Intel aa I tuna I Union.J 

t'liu.vuo, ii.i,., April a'i, mu. 

Hon. AiiTiruR Y.vr.KB, 

Governor o/ rorto Rico, San -hiun. It. 

De,vb Rib: Being niindful of .\our stali'iuent niaile to Presiilent tjimiiiers and 
mysi'lf nil tlie oeeasinn of oiir visit to .lour oiriee on .Man'll 2(>. tlmt il was .loiir 
desire to be helpful in bringing alamt a liettor iinderslanding in llie I'lgar 
makers’ strike and a siassly termination of (lie same along lines niiilnaili siills- 
faetory tn botli sidtis involvi'il, I am taking tlie lilierl.i of sa.ling tliat siiiie niy 
return home I have been furnislied willi regular weekly reiaii'ts from our repre¬ 
sentative in Porto Itieo. ’I’lit'se ri'porls coniiilain Intlerl.i' against the niithnrIileH 
in aoiiu' places, who. It is I'harged. ai'e taking siik's witli tiie firm, and T shoiihl 
Juiige from the tone of the reimrts tiial this can only arouse Idtter reseidmeiit 
on the part of the workers now on s( rlke. 

I am sure tlmt all fuir-miuded and rlglit-tliiukliig men and women are 
desirous of bringing about peaei’' la the toliacco industry, and T am frank to say 
that in my Judgment this desirulde end eaii not Ik* aceomiilishiHl unless the full 
rights ami privileges and lawful [lurisises of the workers are leiiillly iniisldered 
and .safeguarded against any Injustice or unwarranted inteifei'eiiee on tlie part 
of those whose duty, ns we understand it. Ls to simply keei> tlie iK'Uie. I shim HI 
Judge that the workers of Porto Itieo are al least partly aroused Ion realization 
of their rights and privileges, and liecuu.se of teiniK'runieiit and eiivlroiiinent nn.v 
attempt to unjustly Interfere will have a tendency to urouM' hitter resentiiieut 
ami unnecessarily delay a Just and fair settlement of the diltieuUy. 

I am of the opinion tlmt If these people now struggling to nmliitaln uiiil 
Improve living and working conditions are beaten by an unwarranted exercise 
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tfntl Interforence of the police authorities, that while It may temporarily sup¬ 
press the strike, It will by no means ultimately do so. 

Your manifestation of Interest and apparent desire, on the occasion referred 
to, to be helpful In bringing about stability of employment and fairer condi¬ 
tions warrants me In urging that In so far as lies within your power the rights 
Interests, and activities of the cigar makers be safeguarded and protected 
against any unwarranted or unjust Interference on the part of the police power 
of the Island. I have personally, verbally, and In writing urged upon our olB- 
cers and members there a strict oho<llence to all laws and conservative action 
nnd have urged that our offl<’ers and members there agree to submit the whole 
controversy to arbitration, and I have been assued that they have agreed to 
do so. 

Yours, respectfully, 

0. W. Pebkins, int. Prrst. 


ItEl'OaT OK THE (iOVEHNOI! OK I’ORTO ItiCO t'oXEBlXG TIIE STIIIKE OF 
I.ABOnEns ON' Sl-'OAU Pr.ANTATtONS IX I’ORTO KlCO. 

San .Tuan, I’. R., April 10, 1013. 

Mr. I’bksident: In n-ply to iiKiuiries made from your olTlce of the Bureau 
of Insular AITalrs, with re.spect to tlie recent strike of agricultural laborers on 
sugar plantations In Porto Rico, I have the honor to make the following report 
covering the history of this strike from Its inception to Its conclusion. I also 
Ini'lose documents siiiiporting the statements made In the form of ofllclal 
reports from fiscals and other Judk'ial olHcers and a report from the chief of 
the huremi of labor discussing the various phases of the matters Involved in 
the controversy between the sugar producers and their laborers. 

The cause of the strike was the low wages and the long hours of labor 
whh'h prevallefl on the sugar estates In Porto Rico. It Is true that low wages 
have been the rule In the Island for a great many years, doubtless for cen¬ 
turies, but It was felt by the laborers that inasmuch as the wages of some of 
the sugar workers had been somewhat nslnccd In the last two years, owing 
to the crisis in this Industry, nnd inasmuch ns the present price of sugar has 
been greatly Incroasi'd by the European war. It was an opportune time for the 
wages of tile sugar workers to be Increased. In this view of the matter the 
laborers had the entire sympathy of the public and of the Government. In 
fact, the Justice of tlielr contention was freely admitted by the owners of the 
sugar.mills. 

Unfortunately there was no organization or leadership whatever among the 
workers In the sugar fields, nnd being generally Illiterate nnd quite amenable to 
influences outside themselves, the situation furnlslusl a great opportunity for 
the professional labor leaders. The opportunity was proniptl.v seized by the 
lenders of the Free Federation of ladxir, nnd their organizers nnd speakers 
were sent to all parts of the Island not only to foment the strike hut also to 
Induce the agricultural workers to enter their organization and become per¬ 
manently amenable to their leadership. 

The strike was Inaugurated at Bayamfin on .Tanuary 18 by a group of cigar 
makers. It was spread along the north const, from one commmunity to an¬ 
other, but In many places was settled in a week or so by the employers grant¬ 
ing some increase of wages. The methods used by the lenders to spread the 
strike became more nnd more objectionable as time went on. Meetings were 
held at night In the various towns nnd villages. In which the language used 
became ever more violent and inc'endlnry, and by day noisy parades were led 
along the highways and through the cane fields, persuading, nnd sometimes 
Intimidating the peasants so ns to get them to cease work and join the strike. 
Pretty soon cane fires began to occur among the standing canes, which, of 
course, menaced the destruction of the whole unharvested crop. At the same 
time several destructive fires occurred In some of the towns of either Incendiary 
or accidental origin, nnd while these had no connection with the strike, they 
tended to Increase the uneasiness, nnd considerable alarm was felt by the 
property owners, and they appealed to the Government for stronger protection. 
The owners of the sugar estates were especially urgent In their appeals. The 
governor promised to use every means in his poAver to maintain order and 
protect property, but he stated to them that he believed the sugar laborers 
were Justly entitled to an Increase of wages. The employers agreed to this 
and promised to grant an Increase when their laborers returned to work. 
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The Hi’s! clash between the strikers mkI rdHco occtirred nt .limoos en I'ebrii- 
ary 4. A large body of strikers or llieir sympathizers tried to force their wav 
over a private road Into the tields of n sugar estate after they had tx'en 
prohlbtte<l to enter by the police. This was not at all serious and resulted 
only In a few bruises and slight wouiuls among laborers. 

On February 16, however, there occurred a verv serious outbreak of law- 
les.sness and murderous violence at Vieques, \ lequcs is a small Island of 
about 10,000 population under the Jurisdiction of Porlo Iths) and sltuaKsI some 
15 or 20 miles distant and therefore somewhat dinicult of access for lack of 
regular means of transportation. In Spanish limes ii was used ns a sm l of 
penal station by the Government of Porlo lilco, and as a result the population 
at the present time Is supposed to he somowlml mon‘ lurlmlent Ilian those on 
the main Island. The land Is very fertile, and a large porl of it Is planted to 
sugar cane. To this Island one of the leaders of the federation of labor pro¬ 
ceeded and set about getting up a .strike, using their tisual methods. Tbi' first 
intimation the Government had of his activities was the report of a very 
.serious Hot that had taken jilace In Vieqtms on the date mentioned. The chief 
of police was imniedialely dispatched with reinforcements of polici-, and the 
fiscal, or prosecuting attorney of that district accompanied him wlih Inslnic- 
tlons to restore order and Investigate thoroughly in Ihi' regular legal manner 
the entire occurrence, arresting and arraigning all offenders In llie manner 
jirovlded b.v law. The ofliclal report of the liscal made to me soon after his 
arrival In Vieques Is herein Inclosisl. It Is an imporlant document, for It 
dlsclo.ses a most deplorable tiffair and Illustrates what might have been done 
by the misguided leaders of the laborers wherever they might secure an oppor¬ 
tunity to carry out their operations in their own way. 

A mob of so-cnlle<l strikers, armed with machetes and revolvers, inarching 
about the cane fields in a secluded spot, somi- 6 or 7 miles from the town of 
Isabela Segunda, came upon two lonely policemen who were guanllng siane 
private property and right of way. They were Immediately warned by Ihe 
policemen that they could not enter, whereupon they divided, surroumh'd, and 
attacked the police, cut thmn down in the most ferociotis manner with their 
machetes, and, leaving them for dead upon the roadside, marched away to Ihe 
distant town, with the evident pnrpo.se of destro.ving. In like manner, all Ihe 
police to be found there, and of taking complete posse.sslon of the little Island, 
It I.S true, of course, that Ihe two policemen defendi'd themselves bravely, and 
before they were cut down shot and killed two or three of their frenzied assail¬ 
ants and wounded several others. It is also true that the sK or eight pollee- 
men who were In the town rallied together at their cuartcl, and armed with 
gims, which they fired in the air, succeciled In disjiersing the mob afler Its 
arrival wltbout further casmdtlcs. Hut the spirit, methtahs, and purpose of 
Ihe lenders who had organized, arnuMl. and insplreil this mob were plalidy mani¬ 
fest, and the menace to inihlh; order was too serious to be overlooked. More¬ 
over, the papers throughout I’orto Itleo immeillalely piddlshed accounts of this 
riot, and a painful Impression was proiluced upon the minds of all good clllzens. 

It was necessary that prompt and firm action be taken by the government 
to assure nil clas,ses that order would be maintained and personal-priqierty 
rights be protected. The governor Immediately Is.suwl a proclamation to the 
people and a letter of Instruction to the chief of police, defining clearly his 
attitude toward the situation, and announcing his determination to preserve 
order and at the same time to uphold Ihe law and deprive no citizens or class 
of their constitutional rights and liberties. The Vieques riot was the turning 
point of the strikes. A full understanding of It Is necessary In order to ex¬ 
plain the acts and policy of the government 

After the proclamation the atmosphere cleared and uneasiness, on the one 
band, and the tendency to violence on the other, gradually passed awn,v. On 
the north side of the island the sugar cenlrals. one by one, compromlsrsl the 
controversy with the laborers, and all promptly resumed work at somewhat 
higher wages. On the south side the strikes continued for some time In n few 
localities, and the leaders made desperate efforts to rekindle the fires of 
passion and spread disorder further, but they were forbidden to make In¬ 
cendiary sjieeches and Incite the peons to violence, which Is contrary to the 
laws of Porto Rico, and also to march about the country In large bmlles the 
peasants through the cane fields, for the rea.son that these bands Intimidated 
workers who were actually working In the fields, and also Invariably led to a 
string of cane fires following in the wake of the paraders. 
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Thp entire meventent finally closed with the so-called Ponce riot. The exact 
facts as t® this occnrrenee have not yet been thoroufrhly ascertained. The 
judicial authorities of the Ponce district have the whole matter in charge, 
and BO trials Imve as yet been held. My Information, gathered from reports 
of the police and the fiscal. Is to the following effect: A large meeting was held 
in the principal plaza of Ponce to promote the strike. After many speeches 
had been made, at ahont midnight or later, Ur. Santiago Igleslas, the president 
of the Tree Federation of I.abor, began to adilress the meeting. His language 
was said to lie very Incemllary and Inciting to lawlessness. The police who 
were present calletl upon him to desist. S<n’ernl labor leaders surrounding tlie 
speaker resisted the exeentlon of this command, and confusion Immediately 
followed in which stiots were fired and one unfortunate man was killed and 
two or three others were wounded, not seriously. Mr, Igleslas and one other 
speaker were arrestetl for violent language, and some other persons for dis¬ 
order. All were given Iniil. There Is dhspute as to who fired the fatal shot. 
The district court. In due process of law. will, insloubtetlly. In ray Judgment, 
enforce the law impartially after fair trials of all the accused. 

After the Ponce affair the strike on the south side greatly diminished In 
excitement and .soon entirely ceased. The laborers, In practically every case, 
were given an Increase In wages us sooa as they returned to work. 

SUMMABT. 

As will be seen, the strike was due In the main to a controversy between 
the sugar workers and their employers over an Immediate Increase In wages. 
The wages of these laborers were pitifully low, the time seemed oiiportune, 
anti the Justice of their plea for higher wages was universallj ailmltted. The 
ftther points ns to shorter hours, contract work, etc., as will be set*n from the 
report of the chief of the Imrean of labor, were very much more difficult of 
propt'r settlement. The Intrusion of the Free Fetlerntlon of f.sihor into the 
matter was resented by the employers Inasmuch as none of their laborers hatl 
any connection with this organization: but this may have bet»n nseful and 
even ueccswury because of the lack of leadership and Intelligence of the workers. 

The strike began at Bn.vnmon on .January l.S, and was gradually extende«I 
to otls'r p«irnts, but wtis settled at Ba.vnmon Jannry 2» Imfore many other plac»?s 
were Involved. Altogether there were pt'rhaps 20,00(1 workers Involved In the 
imwement from the beginning to the end, but not more than 6,000 were out 
on strike at any one time. The movcnaent ended March 1, with a substantial 
Increase of wages for the laborers concerned, not only for those who Joined the 
strike bnt also for those who did not. 

The demands made by the lenders of the .strike differed In different points, 
but most freonently they were a Hat rate of $l per day for all elnsses of field 
workers, the limitation of the working day to eight hours, and the abolition 
of the contract (or ajuste) system of harvesting and cultivating cane. Sub¬ 
stantial gains were made by the laborers, and doubtless more could have been 
gained, if the tendency to, and tlie acta of, violence could have been entirely 
eliminated. The wages of the field workers on the sugar plantations have 
always been and are still pitifully low, ns are the wages of all unskilled 
laborers In f*orto Hlco; bnt their standards of living, of intelligence, ami moral 
character are also low and have betm for a long period of time. These un¬ 
happy conditions are the result of overpopulation and the tradition and usages 
of centuries of bad administration and social evolution. These conditions are 
well understood In the Island and In the United States and can be Improved 
only gradnally anti through education and patient effort on the part of the 
(Jovernment and all those interested In social npllft. Certainly violence and 
lawlessness can not help. 

In considering the table of wages before and after the strike appended to 
the report of the chief of the bureau of labor herein inclosed. It must be re¬ 
membered that only the wages of day laborers are given. The wages actually 
recelveil by those who work under contract are not easily ascertainable. It Is 
universally concetled, however, that the strongest and best workers prefer 
the contract system, and that they earn considerably more than the day 

Finally, both during the strike and slm'e its Hose only regular and legal, 
methods have been used by the Ooiernment to prevent and punish acts of 
ilolence. The police have been need only to preserve order and protect prop¬ 
erty. No constitutional or legal Tights of laborers or of others have been 
contravened. 
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There is no trial bj Jnrj- In the innnlcliMiI courts of Pmto Rloi, but in the 
district conrta, In felony coses, trial by Jury exists. Alt olTeiulers nx'iilnst the 
laws have been arrested, arralgnetl, balled, and trletl by the regular Jiiiltclal 
ofilcers and methmls. Appeals to the higher courts have been graiittal tu all 
cases where they have been applied for, and there Is no reason whatever for 
any one to believe there is any ilanger of a ndsearriage of Juslh-e In any case 
for lack of a fair trial or for any other reason. 

The leaders of the Pr«H» Federation of Labor have fri'ttueiitly deinand.'d un¬ 
usual and extra legal niethod.s of Investigation and proceilure. bul these ile- 
inands have been refused, us there has never at any tlitie seenu'd to be any 
need for them. As an Illustration, there Is Inelosi'd a copy of the most leeent 
demand of this nature and the reply of the (lovtu imient. 

All the Inelosetl documents are forwarded to support tind suiiplenami I he 
statements maile alaive. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

---^ Ciiirirnor. 

To the honorable the I’besidknt or the rNiiui Si.vtes. 

II iinliiiinliii., II. ('. 


[Telegram—Translation 1 

ViKijt Ka, 1’. K., Februnry M, I.a/.l. 

The Qovebnob, San Juan, P. It.: 

We began Inquiry into Vleque.s affair at :( p. m. The following fads provetl 
by evidence secured up to 10 p. m.: Two [Millcemen recelvisl s«'rloua machete 
and revolvrer wounds and three laborers were killed In riot ont in the country. 
Four seriously wountled laborers are In the hospital. Two of tliein will proli- 
ably die. The tstlicemen. while [(reserving order, were set (ui by .'UK) strikers 
in groups. All were armed with rtwolvers and machetes. Evidence shows 
attack on policemen was premediatetl. They were left for dead. Fiscal 
ordered the arrest of the four nam who wounded the [(olicemeu on a charge 
of a.ssault with intent to kill. Bail n.ved at .$.'i.0tK). Seventts'ii men arrestetl on 
charge of rioting. Ball fixed at $2.0iK). Forty other arrests of strikers await¬ 
ing Investigation. Various kinds of wi‘a|ioiis seized. Iniptiry to be eonfimn>d 
to-morrow. The police conducting themselves as they should. Kver.vthing Is 
quiet. 

HekxA.xdez v.M) Sii.vnton. 


S.vN .Tr.vx. Fcbruarii 20, lOm. 
To the Fiscals, the Alcalics, and the IHstiirt Chiefs of Police, of Porto Rico; 

The proclamation* which I have to-day addressed to the [veople of I’orto 
Rico will show you clearly the attitude of the government throughout the 
seiious situation existing tosla.v in this island. It Is of ah.soluk* neeessil.v that 
disorder, fire, and riot should cea.«e immediately, and that absolute quietness l(e 
reestablished. The parades of laborers, armed with machetes, clubs, and other 
arms, must be strictly [irohibitvsl, and the machete shall only be used ns an In¬ 
strument of labor when the laborers are alsmt their dally occupation. M«‘l- 
ings at which orators Incite the odium and discredit of anybody sball lie 
suppressed and when riot and disorder is provoked. 

The peaceful laborer and everyone who desires to engage In his dally occu¬ 
pation shall be protected, and It shall be. prevented at all cost and by means (d 
force, if necessary, that the freedom of tlie [leaceful citizen to work and not 
to join the strike he abridged. . . , 

In cases of riot and dl.sonkw the leaders and the authors, who by their word 
or by their actions lead the unconsebuts masses of the [(eople to execute acts of 
violence and disorder, shall be stwerely [undshed. 

Every authority has the absolute supisirt ot the government to comjvel the 
faithful and enerjcetlc exe(!Uilon thf* la\%, mid al>s<»l\iit^ noiitrallty snail he 
oliservCMl in the conflicts betweiMi caidtnl un<l labor, and both shall be iiroti^dfti 
when within the law, hut If any of said elements violate the low they «han ho 
severely punished, and the governuient Is read} not to all<»w the rlKhts of the 


' Submitted in printed form. 
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laborer to peacefully strike and to demand in a peaceful manner an Increase of 
his salary, either by remaining at home without working or by persuading the 
employers by word of mouth to Increase hIs salary, to be used as an Instrument 
and as a means to Incite the people to commit acts of violence and force to 
obtain an Increase In salary which can not be obtained peacefully. 

The Oovernmcnt expects every one of yon to do your duty, and thus you will 
receive the absolute support of the authorities. 

Arthur Yaoek, 
(lorcrnor of Porto Rico. 


Government House, Porto Rico, February 25, 1015. 

Sib: In accordance with my verbal Instructions to you, and In order that 
you may understand clearly how to exercise your control over the meetings and 
parades of the striking laborers outside the urban zones, which by my letter 
of the 20th instant were placcsl under your control, inasmuch as such nmetlngs 
are not generally regulateil by municipal ordinances, I desire to make the 
following explanatory statement In writing. 

It was not my Intention that you should suppress peaceful meetings of the 
laborers who may gather at some. cmUaln iiolnt on the public roads or in the 
“ barrios” for the imrposo of discu.ssing In an orderly manner their grievances. 
So long as these meetings are peaceful and ordia-ly In their spirit and attitude, 
and so long as the speakers discuss the grievances of the working people wilhin 
the limits of the law, I desire, that you shall not In any way Interfere with 
them. 

Noisy and threatening parades of large bodies of workmen for the purpose of 
Intimidating peaceful laborers, or parades which cause or tend to cause the 
setting of tires In the cane fields or disorder among the people, should be pro¬ 
hibited. This, of course, will not prevent the peaceful use of the roads by 
the laborers or others who desire to assemble at any point for the purpose of 
holding a peaceful meeting. 

This letter must not be construed as in any manner modifying or withdraw¬ 
ing any part of my proclamation or letter of the 20th instant, but simply as 
cxplaiidng the manner in which you are to cxecide some of the instructions of 
the letter, 

Uespectfully, .VirnirR Y\c,er, 

Oorernor. 

The CiiiEE OF Insular Police, San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Memoba.nuum of the Qlie.stions In Hlsi-ute During the Uecent Strike op 

HIE AQUICULTUBAI, I.ABOKUllS In THE SUUAB-CaNE INDUSTRY. 

The matters complained of and discussed by the, strikeis were: 

(1) Low wages; (2) improper payment of wages at stores; (3) the ajuste 
system; (4) the system of agregados, 1. e., laborers living in houses owneil by 
their employers; and (5) a shorter working day. 

It is extremely dllfleult to gather accurate data upon the earnings of laborers 
employeil in this Industry, because thousands of them work by ajuste, and 
neither the contractor nor the employer has any records of the dally earnings 
of the individual laborers. Also laborers employed by ajuste Avork irregularly, 
so that it is difficult, even when the dally or weekly wages can be obtained, to 
know whether or not those wages represent a full day’s or full week’s working 
time. The plan of Investigation has been to go to three or four of the most 
imixirtant colonos of each section and git such information from their payrolls 
as they had. and then to go out into the fields and talk with the laborers with 
the purpose of corroborating and supplementing this Information. This work 
Is not complete, but such data as has been gathered Is shown In the following 
table: 
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3Vl6to .JUrtcfHff Mtv usages of floia, inrematM, Jannan, to 


District. 


Agaada. 

Aguirre.. 

Aflasco. 

Areclbo. 

Arrojw. 

Ban^neta. 

Bayamdn. 

Cagoas. 

Camuy. 

Carolina. 

Cayey. 

Ensenado. 

F^rdo. 

Guaj^ma. 

GuayanQla. 

)Iormiguero3. 

Ilamaoao. 

Jayuya. 

Juana Diaz. 

Juncos. 

Lolza. 

Hanatf. 

MTaunabo. 

Mayagoez. 

Nagualio. 

Ponce. 



Patnia^. 

Riiicdn. 

Rio Pledras. 

San Sebasti&n. 

Santa Isabel. 

Toa Baja. 

Utuado. 

Vega Alta. 

Vega Baja. 

VJequos. 


Yabucoa.. 


Central Colo‘«).. 

Aguirre. 

Ana Maria. 

('ambalache and l^s Caflos.. 

I^ffayetle. 

Plazuola. 

Juanita. 

Santa Juana. 

Soller, Aliauza. 

Progreso. 

Cayey. 

CiiAnica(('oloiuas). . 

Fajardo. 

Machete. 

Rufina and Sun Franctsco. . 

Eureka. ... 

EJemploand Pusfo Viejo.. 

Santa Ildriiora. 

RoraOhica. 

Jtmeos. 

Cnndvanas. 

Moaserrate. 

Columbia. 

Rochelalse. 

San Cristobal. 

Fortiina, Mercedlia, an<l ( 
stunna. 

Provldoncia. 

Corsica. 

N'annina. 

Plata. 

Cortaila. 

ConstanoU. 

Utuado. 

CArmen. .. 

.*5an Viconte. 

Puerto Real, PJnyu (Jmndc, 
kadia. 

Morcodita. 


InvcfStlgatcMl. 

Before | After 
strike, : .strike. 
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( ) 
l*Sh 
2()L’ 

C) 

(') 
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{-) 

D 

(-) 

C) 

(*) 
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D 

<*) 
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1,0J9 

m 

(■) 
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(■■) 
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(=') 

ioo 

(') 

<^) 

(■) 

C) 

C) 

(0 

I.W 


l.}(> 
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] U 
1(.2 

( ) 

(•) 

rm 

(■> 

(•) 

239 

30 

(■) 

J5W 

322 

I,2lKt 

301 

(-) 

125 

(•) 

250 

n 

(■) 

(-■; 

(•) 

<■) 

40 

(•) 

1,700 

V) 


Vverage ilaPy 

V ago.s. 

l)(‘fore 

! VfllT 

slilkc. 

, -ilrikp. 

$0.525 

(') 

.50 

(*> 

. 57 

f) 717 

. 5fi 

.015 

57 

.07 

.51 

.06 

. IS 

.m 

. 5,15 

.01 

. ly 

(') 

.07 

<') 

. 0115 

('» • 

.t'5 

.75 

.00 

.72 

.004 

.715 

. .50 


.41 

..53 

.)2 

.715 


(') 

.VI 

no 

51 

.01 

.50 

.07 

. 545 

.05 

.44 


.4H 

.59 

.55 

.(’>5 

.57 

07 

.on 

70 

.54 

.59 

..50 

.00 

.5.5 

05 

.00 

(*) 

.41 

(') 

.,54 ' 

.04 

.02 

.70 

.0.5 : 

.75 


“".T oiitBlile nKitiilor took any notion. Roallv. Inlmr- 
“^8^.Pi^‘cc8 biivo obtained 20 jM-r cent InereMKc ov«t prevailing HalarieN in ItM I : 
ttna hours of work reduced on same banlK. 

Inh"'' »‘'io unable to aoe pay rolls and bud no oliamv to 
get data, but salaries prevailing, furnished by laborers. 

Bitmmarv .—From the nlrove table it vslll be seen that laborers fn 2S mills and nrotv 
ertles went on strike and upon n'turn to work they get, praetloally. an iDcrease on 
salaries of from 9 per cent to 374 per cent which render a general average of 23* ner cent 
over prevailing salaries before the strike. ♦ i v. 


The second complniiit. that tvas:es should ho pnid In lawful iiionoy and not 
In metal disks or pastelioard checks, and that laborers slioiild nut be pi'iniilttcd 
to run credit accounts at stores owned by the employer or In which the pinplo.ver 
guarantees the payment of Iho purchases made by his employees, Is an im- 
aortaht and exceedingly dlffloult problem. The bureau of labor has made In- 
restlgations of many of these cases during the past year, but It has not been 
aosslWe to prove a technical violation of the existing law. The bureau of 
labor proposed an amendment to this law at the la.st session of the legislature 
lehtcb died in the hou.se. That great Injustice is fre<iuently practlceil u[K>ti 
illiterate laborers through this means Is certain. 

Employers have a right to l.ssue evidences of Indebtedness from day to day 
»r from week to week, where It would not be romsonable to expect them to have 
m hand a large amount In cash, and where such evidences of Indebteduess 
ire redeemable In lawful money at reasonable times and places. Of the prin- 
4ple there can not be any criticism. The trouble Is, however, that the laborers 
ready cash from day to day and frequently sell these evidences of tn- 
(abtednees at tremendous discounts before the arrival of the regular pay day, 

8881fl'—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-69 
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at which time they could esoliaoRe tliera for lawful money. The system of 
giving Kiu’h metal or i)ustel)oar(l evidences of Indebtedness Is frequently con- 
uect<^ with the store-creillt system, the employer giving these disks or curds to 
laborers showing the amount of money which they have earnetl, and the laborers 
taking them to the store belonging to the employer or with which the em¬ 
ployer has an arrangement wliere lie is pennitteil to make purchases with 
them. riKin pay day, of cotir.se, tlie employer reileems these disks or checks, 
paying tlie storekeeper their face value in lawful money. Usually, however, 
no disks or cliecks are given liy tlie emplojer, lint the laborers are allowed to 
pnrciiase on credit wltlioiit tliem, llielr inirclmses being enteretl in a creilit 
book and the amount thereof deducted from the wages wlilch are due upon 
pay day. Ttiore is one evil of great importance tlint attaches to both these 
s,v8teins, and tliat is that tlie prices of fisid in many, if not in a majority, of 
such stores are lilglicr tlmn they are in the otlier stores in tlie same community. 
Tliere is really no reason for this ns the storekeepers very seldom lose anything 
on such account.^. There Is another evil connected with the credit-book system, 
and that Is that the storekiK'pcr does not keep the qnaiitity and the Items pur- 
cliused from day to day, but simply eiders the word “efectos” (things) with 
tiie viilne of the same, and tlie vast niajorlty of the laborers being Illiterate, 
there Is no doubt that the customary disputes between the lalsiroi'S and the 
atorekeiM'rs, when they come to settle up, are frequently, if not usually, 
justltied so far as the laborers are concerned. 

A great diflleulty is, however, that practically all of these laborers live one 
week heliind hand. On Holiday iiioiidng they have nothing to make their pur¬ 
chases with for the coining’wiek; they nnist get foixl somewhere, and they 
themselves beseech their e^nplo^ers to provide them with nienns of purchasing 
oil credit. I believe that the gineinnieiit can aecompUsh considerable In pre¬ 
venting exploitations under the iireseiit law. tint new legislation Is absolutely 
es-sential to a iiiiiterlid helleriiient of ciindilioiis. It Is doulitfiil, however, 
whether perfect conditions in this pnililem can ever lie attained through legisla¬ 
tion or through strikes. 

The Ihird jioliit In dispute, that of Ihe ajuste system, is a just cause of 
complaint In some sectliuis of the Island, while lii other sections it .seems to be 
working equitably and advantageously. Ajiiste coiitniets vary greatly in differ- 
ent seelloiis of the island. In some phiees the ajuste eontnietor controls hun¬ 
dreds of men and Is emiiparnlile to an iidiiilMistriitor or suiieriiiteiident in the 
iuiportnnce of ids work. Snell iijnste eontraetors agree to cut luindreils of 
acres of sugar eniie. for example, at a stated price per acre. In other eases 
the ajuste contractor has only a few men under him, and the ImiHirtance of his 
Iiosition is comparahle to that of a shIiIkiss. Such contractors agree to cut a 
certain number of rows of cane, for example, for a certain price. In botli of 
these cases the ajuste contractor has control of the employees either directly 
or through his siihcoiitfactors. The smaller ajuste lontriietors work themselves 
with tlielr hiliorers, and sometliiu's the price received is dlvldei^ proportionately 
among tlie gang, the contractor receiving a few cents more. In still other sec¬ 
tions of the Island the employer makes his ajuste (smtrncts with the individual 
laborers directly. This Is the simplest case and varies but little from ordinary 
plei’ework. It is certainly the most satisfactory method. 

The difficulty with the system of iidjiisie contrai t Is that one or more middle¬ 
men are Introdneed, each one of whom Is in a way an Independent merchant 
profltbig aix-ordlng to the cheapness with which he can employ his needed 
hiborers. The remedy Is for the employer to have a snlurleil employee who will 
make contracts dlrwtly with the Individual workmen. This Is more cumber¬ 
some, according to some employers, and, of course. It Increases the burden of ad¬ 
ministration upon the employer and his staff. 

Tlie fourth problem In dispute, tlint of the agregados or laborers living In 
houses belonging to the employer, also varies greatly In the different sections 
of the island. In some places as, for example, Bn.vamon and about Aguadilla, 
there are employers who allow their lalxirers the free use of a house and also 
of a small piece of land on which vegetables are cultivated and In some cases, 
pigs and chickens and even n cow and a calf are kept by the laborer upon fits 
employer’s land. The general rule seems to be that where the employer pro- 
vt<^ nothing except the land, then the laborer shall take all or practically 
nB of what Is produced; but where the employer provides the seetls and 
the Implements for cultivation, etc., then the laborer gives the employer ohe- 
hnlf of what is produced. In some other sections of the Island, especially 
along the south coast, such laborers are given the use of a home and nothing 
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“"‘•'‘'■slftnetl liMS found mif more 
«Ln VIi^**** 1 ? which lahorere IIvIuk lu plantathui liouses wtImhI 
l«m wages than laborers living outside of tlie plaiitatioim. Tliey arc generaily 
wages. Tile advantage to the employer is (liat he lats 
a resident supply of mure or lees skill<el lalmr u|a<n whicli he can deneial The 
one TOndltlon upon which laboi'ers occupy sucii la>uw>s Is tliat (hev must work 
for the employer when he requests their services. During tlie last’strike many 
laborers W'ere thrown out of such hotises in violation of law. <!eia*rallv in 
the sugar-cane sections the houses owuiiied by such lalsirers have betui eriicted 
by thfi employe And Are built of boiir<ls aiul zinc, but in uiany plucea tiiey are 
mere thatclusl huts erectetl by tlie laborers from pnlui leaves, etc, olitalnod from 
the employer’s land. 


Tlie fifth problem In tllspute, that of the hours of work lair day, l,s practically 
the same la all parts of the Island. LahoriTs usually say tlial they work from 
6 a. 111. to (J p. III., Milli from one-half hour to one hour olV for tlie iiiHiialay 
meal. Employers say that their lalsirers do not work sleadlly aU of this lime. 
It Is probable that the average working day Is appro.vimateh It) hours Thii 
ngreeuionts made during tlie la.st strike lived tlie laaviniuiii dii.i at nine hours. 


J. <’, Hiu.s., .Ir. 


REPOST OP MR. HOWARD L. KERN, ATTORNEY OENEEAL OF PORTO RICO. 

I 0.1*\K'I .M K\ I (O' .11 s'l U I. or I’oaio lilCO. 

On-11 K or 'itiK A'n'oii\r.v (ir.Nriiii. 

.s’ou Juan {pnf .it). 

’J’lie iioiioralile tlie troiKiiNoa or I’okto Itico, 

Sun Juan. It. 

Sill: I am iiiclo.sing herewith two copies of a report of the liseai of lliiniaeao 
.suiimiariziiig the facts in eoiiiieetioii «ilh tlie riot which occurred on Fchrnary 
10, lOl.'i, In the Ishiiid of \ leqiics. I'rcvions to this report the lisnd had made 
oral reports to this ofllce and had sent a complete copy of the allldavlts, In 
Siaiiiksh. taken tliiring his iiivesligntion. 'I'In* iiri'seni siininiary. whicli Is dated 
April 10, 191.5, covers the situation up to that lime, and 1 have a.skisl the 
fiscal to give me coiupli'le stati'-llcnl iiif'orniation of all tile cawsi in the 
municipal court of Vieques and llie app<*al.s to tlie district court of llumacno 
as soon as these appeals have heeii dis*iiled hy the district court. When this 
Information is forthcoming I will .send you a copy. 

^ I have also risjuasUsl the lLsi*al of Ponce to send me a tsimpiete stalenieiit 
of tlie number of persons arri*stisi In tin* riot wliicli occiirml in Ponci* on 
March 1, 1015, and the number of persons who were injured in that riot. 
There was one person kllleil in this Poniv riot, and I now liiive a delaileil 
report of the investigation made liy the Ui.strict fiscal of Ponce In regard to 
this death, and it I ascertain tlint there Is snlilcleiit evidence against one 
Norberto Quile-s, a pollceiimn, wlio is cliargeil wltli Imving uiiia-i.essarlly causeil 
this death, the fiscal will be directisl to proceed witli the trial against lilin. 

These two riots are the only liistaiici's wliich Imve come to niy knowledge 
In which there have been any deaths or .serious iujurh*s during the re(s*nl 
strike of the cane workers in Porto Itico. There have Isien several oilier dis¬ 
turbances and clashes between the poliis* and llie strikers, hut none of them 
of as serious a character ns these two. You already have a rt'iiort by Mr. 
Samuel Bothwell, who was npisiliitisl srieeial H.scal for the purixise of con¬ 
ducting an Investigation in regard to the disturbance at Juncos. 

' In no case has any striker or any otiier person been deprived of adequate 
relief in the courts. The trials have all been held, and are being held. In the 
ordinary course of procwlure and the airused are given tlie rights of ball and 
appeal. Indeed, If In any case sucli rights were denied, any person has a right 
to bring a special proceeiling lu a higher court to st.'e that these rights are 
secured, and If In any case evidence was prescntevl to me that these riglits were 
not being granted, I would Immediately take steps to si*e tliat they were 
enforced. As you of course know, there is no right to a trial by jury In mis¬ 
demeanor cases In Porto Klco, and none of the municipal courts have Jury 
trialA All of fihe crimes of which the persons who were convicted In the 
municipal court of Vieques were charged were cases of misdemeanor. Many 
of them have beeen appealed to the district court of Humacao, where they 
will be tried de novo, but of course without a jury, limsmiu.-h as tliey are 
misdemeanor cases. AU of the evidence must be produced at this new trtal. 
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ami «*very ease must stand or fall upon the merits as presented to the district 
court. There was a nilsuuderstandlng of the municipal Judge of Vieques in 
regard to the right to appeal in some of the cases lu which convictions were 
had In his court, and the municipal Judge at first refused to allow an appeal 
In certain cases where the appeal was not presented within three days, but 
upon this fact being communicated to me I Immediately wrote to him a letter, 
dated March 20, 1915, lu which I cited to him an act approved May 28, 1904, 
and requested him to study this law thoroughly and to state the ground upon 
which he had denied these appeals when they were presented within five days 
from the date of the sentence. I did not, of cour.se, direct the municipal 
Judge to allow these appeals, for that Is a matter for Judicial determination, 
and if he wrongfully refused to allow appeals his action could be reviewed 
by a higher court and he could be compelled to allow such appeals. On March 
23, 1915, the municipal Judge replied that he had reconsidered his former 
decision and had decided to allow the appeals. 

My Information from the various ofllcials of the department of Justice Is 
that the strike situation Is entirely settled and that at the present time there 
are no disturbances in the Islands, and that all parties are endeavoring to 
obtain a proper Judicial determination holding those persons responsible who 
have vlolateil the law. 

1 scatwly need state that any complaint ns to illegal action on the part of 
any Insular olllclal will be carefully Investigated, and If found to be true the 
proper action will be taken, 
llespectfully, 

Howabd L. Kebn, 

Attorney (Jencral. 


Apiiii. 19, 1915. 

The Attorney Generai,, (tan Jtwn. 

Sir: Referring to the Vlixiues riots, I have the honor to submit to you the 
following reiwrt; 

Gn the night of February 10, 191.5, I received from the police district chief at 
Vieques the following telegram: 

“A riot has Just taken iilace of a serious character. Policemen and civilians 
seriously wounded. Your Immediate prt>sence urgent to Institute criminal pro¬ 
ceedings. Bring police reenforcenients from Humacao district.” 

As soon ns I received that telegram I tried to communicate by telephone with 
the police headquarters at San Juan, and I was Informed that the chief of the 
insular police Avould meet me at Humacao on the following morning with police 
reenforcements In order to proceed at once to the Island of Vieques. On the 
following morning Col. Shanton arrived at Humacao, and early in the morning 
we proceeded to Nagnnbo Pliiya, hut on account of some trouble In the motor of 
the steam launch that was to take us to Vieques we had to go to Fajardo and 
there take a steam launch to Vieques. I took with me the stenographer of the 
district court of Humacao In order to take the testimony of every witness In 
connection with the investigation. Col. Shanton. myself, and the other members 
of the party arrlveil at Vieques at noon on February 17. I took the testimony 
of the alcaide afronce In the hotel, and after lunch we went to the municipal 
hospital in order to take the testimony of those who were seriously woundecl. It 
being claimed at'that time that some of them were In a dying condition. 

There In the hospital we found two policemen seriously wounded, named, 
Bergto Brlgnonl and Sotero Morelra. According to the medical certificates 
Issnetl on that day by an American doctor, who Is the municipal physician of 
Vieques, named J. S. M. Pressly, Policeman Brlgnonl had eight wounds, as 

”wound No. 1. Incisive wound In the upper portion of the neck, dividing the 
structure from the vertical column. Closed by five stitches and probably caused 


by machete. _ , 

Wound No. 2. Perforating wound caused by bullet from revolver, fired » 
closely that grains of unburnt powder were Injected into the skin. Point of 
ratrance In the lower left occipital region, passing In hard and finding exit m 
the midline of the lower occipital region. w. —.i.. 

Wound Na 8. Incisive and bruised wound, probably caused by blow wltB 
club, covering the whole left parietal region. Closed by suture. 

Wound No. 4. Incisive wound In crown of head. Closed by satnr& 
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am4 of “•'-""0 port of l..ft fans 

wound passing obliquely iiei-oss pin t of hand and lower 
th^fw * ‘'^r frurturlng the second and third inetaearpal hones and the 

the first phalange of the small finger. C'IosthI hy twelve sutures 
* 1 ,^ testimony of this polhsnnan, who Is a strong yomig man and nl- 

ttough he was In a serious condition, Ids head was very clear, and gave a very 

which had taken place the day iK'fore on the arterniMiii 
He irontloned the names of practically eiery one of those who hail as.snultecl 
him, becau.se, having hwn horn and brought nii in Vhspies ho «ns familiar with 
almost everybody, and knew them well. All those who took jiart In the assault 
upon him were trieil In the municipal court of VUsiuer. for aggrai aled nssaulfand 

f"" •'■‘‘ars la Jail and $2,000 
fine each. The tilal could not be had before, because (ho main witness—that la, 
(he injured party Serjtio luuiii;; lnH'ii so sariously wuniuli*(l was not 

able to leave the hospital and attend the trial until about thnt date. On Mim»h 
lo all of the defendants took an apinad to the district court of Ilumaeao, and on 
the same date the appeal was allowed hy the eeiirt and the homl ll.xeil at $2000 
which they have not been nhio to furnish, and they are In Jail, awaiting the 
hearing of the apiHuil. .\ll Ihese aiipoals in eases relaled to (he Vieques riots 
have been set for the 20tli of aprll, a special criminal term having hivn culled 
for said date. 


The other isdleemnn woiindeil is named Solero Moreira, anil he had six 
wounds, us follows; 

Wound Xo. 1. Incisive wonml in the left parietal region. 

Wound No. 2. Inelslvo wound In the crown of the head, t'losed hv snliire 

Wound No. 3. Incisive wound below the left leg. 

Wound No. 4. Incisive wound on the external surface of the lower ivart of the 
left arm. CIoschI by suture. 

omul No. 5. Incisive wound of third finger of right liand, fracturing tlie 
bone and almost amputating the linger. All the foregoing wounds were caused 
by machete. 

Wound No. 6. Contnseil wound on the external surface of the lower part of 
the right thigh, caused hy blow with blunt instrninent. 

I also took the testimony of lids policeman, hut lie could not mcnilon the 
names of those who n.s.sanlted him, because he had oidy been in Yhsiuca about 
three months and was not familiar vvllh the t«'ople; hiit he said that he could 
Identify them If they were brought to his presence. 

There were five persons accused of aggravaUsl assault and buttery H|Hm this 
policeman, and they were trhsl on (he 12th of JIareh and sentenced on the same 
date to two years In Jail and $2,d00 line each, and they all uiiiH-aleil on the ISth 
of Slnrcli, and the appeal was allowed on tlie same day and the bond fixed at 
$2,000, which they have not been able to furnish. Some of the defendants in 
this case are also defendants In the other ca.so above mcntiontsl. rollceinan 
Sergio Brignonl being a viu-y important witness In this case, trial could not be 
had until he was able to leave the hospital. 

I found In the hospital five pisnis wounded, named Augustin Ortiz, Brumi 
Gonzales, Zollo Sanchez, Rafael I’erez, and Ceferino Morel. Augustin Ortix 
had two bullet wounds, and died on Kvdtrnary 20, 1016; Bruno Uanzales had 
one bullet wound; Zollo Sanchez y t'ordero had one bullet wound; Rafael Peres 
had several gunshot wounds; ami Sergio Morel hud two gunshot wounds. 

With the exception of Agustln, who died as above stated, all the others 
recovered. 

After examining those wlio were in the hospital we proceedevl to the terao- 
tery, and there we found three dead pc“ons, nainml Cruz Lnvlta, Bernabe do 
Sontiago, and Mario Loivcz. A post-niorlem examination was made of their 
bodies, and, acconllng to the certificate Issued by Dr. ITessly, they died from 
hemorrhage caused by bullet wounds. 

I at once started to take the htstlmony of the dllTercnt persons who had 
been arrested in connection with the two riots which had taken place on tba 
16th of .February, one In the couptry and the other In the town of V'ioiines. 
This examination continued until about eleven o’clock p. m.. and on the mon»- 
hlg.of February 18 we rode out to the place where the riot had taken places 
and there on the spot we examined some witnesses, and I obtained a very 
graphic description of the occurrence. 
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I took the testliuooy of 118 persons between Pebmary 17th aix] February 18th, 
and on this day at three p. m. I finished the InrestU^on'and we sailed back 
to Porto ttico about five p. m., leaving some police reinforcements In Viettues to 
keep law and order, Before my return I set at liberty the follovrlng Arsons 
who hud been arrested the day before In connection with these riots: Jose 
Maria Samuel, Qumerslndo Rojis, Juan Parrllla, Nolasco Navarro, Avellno 
Roman, Francisco Garcia, Juan Gautier Colon, Ireonardo Bermudez, Pablo 
Burgos, Dloulsio de Santiago, Domingo Huertas, Anastasio Gautier, Sabat Lugo, 
Tlburclo Garda, Genaro Slelendez, Francisco Santiago, Luis Melendez, Manuel 
Rivera, Genaro Morales, Nepomuccno Ia)|)ez, Alfredo Esdularon, Evarlsto 
Camacho, Evarlsto Mercado, Otilio Casillas, Julian Ayala, Atanasio Rivera, 
Agustln Garda, Inocencio Torres, Santiago Aiionte, Kufino Velazquez, Juan 
Encarnaclon, Francisco Delgado, Isidore Garda, Senobio laiureano, Roman 
Ramos, Rui>erto Tirado, Juan Carrasqulllo, Nicolas Melendez, y Saturnino 
Huertas. 

There remained In Jail 21 persons accusp<I of participating In the riot which 
took place in the town of Vlisiucs on the 10th of February and 34 accused of 
I)nrtlclpatlng In the riot whi<h took place out in the country the same day. 
There remained also in jail seven persons accused of assault with intent to kill 
Policeman Sergio Briguonl. 

Prom the testimony of all the uitnesses It w.'is evident that a very serious 
riot had taken place In Vieques on the IGth of Februai'y, 1915. It seems that 
there were two big crowds of strikers iiarading through the town of Vieques 
and through the r'ountry roads trying to pick up more laborers to join the 
strike. One of these crowds was composed of about 2(K) or 300 persons, labor¬ 
ers armed with machetes, dul)s, and the leaders with revolvers. The other 
crowd was of smaller size and was unarmed. I’oliccmen Sergio Brlgnonl and 
Sotero Morelra were detailisl by the district chief to accompany the unarin('d 
parade, and they went out to the comitiy, and at a certain plantation or barrio 
I'ulleil Trianon, belonging to Mr. Murraille. the unarmed parade met the armed 
parade; then they halted and leaiUrs of the armed paradi! tried to go through 
a cane field crossed by a private mail la-louglng to Mr. Murraille, and these 
two policemen advised them to go on through the public road and not to 
trespass uiion a private land and break through a private road. The leaders 
refused to obey the Instructions fi'om said policemen, who were riding on horse¬ 
back, and after Inciting the crowd they urgcsl them to go through the private 
road If necessary by force and told tliem that they could overpower the two 
policemen, because they wore very much larger in number. When the Dvo 
policemen notlceil the attempt made b.v the leaders and those who were walking 
in front of the parade to use force In order to cross that private road, then 
the.v rtale back and dismounted and the crowd avalanched upon them and they 
were comiiellcHl to use their rifles and revolvers to repel the attack; and a real 
battle with revolvers, machetes, and clubs ensiusl, in which three laborers 
were killed, five were seriously wounded, and the two policemen were so 
seriously wounded that they were left there as dead. This Is called the country 
riot. Another riot took place afterwards, In which this same crowd took part 
This second riot Is called the town riot. 

After the armed parade left the two policemen as dead In the country, then 
they planned to come to the town and take the police station by assault. 
They did come tq town armed with revolvers, machetes, and clubs, shouting 
through the streets, “ Down with the police! Let us take the station by 
assault!” And the police was notified of those shouts, and then the four or five 
policemen who were In the station lined up on the street armed with their 
rllles, and when the crowd came near to the station they shot through the air 
and dispersed the mob and arrested a good many of them. 

From the Information which I got In Vieques there Is no doubt that on 
account of the violent conduct of the lenders the laborers on strike were In a 
very turbulent mood. When I was there there were two fires In can planta¬ 
tions in one night, and there had been ten fires In a week. 

The conduct of the strikers was so violent that I was told by witnesses that 
when they passed through the dlffeient plantations If they found any laborers 
working they would go Into the cane fields and compel them by force to quit 
work, and In the case of cartraen they would cut with machete the rope that 
held the yoke to the oxen, and In that way set the oxen free and compel the 
cartmen to abandon the animals, the loaded cars, and quit the work, leaving 
the oxen alone to eat the cone and destroy the property. I am told by trust¬ 
worthy witnesses that property owners did not dare to go upon the road, because 
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were afraid of being n&snuUed. and tlu* iivoi-<u»F<i .n.i ..... i.. , 
of the cane fielda atone ^thout rlsklnrthelr llm ‘ 

. 1 .^“ '^**“^** ‘'Ut in the countrv there were 

lnthe'?^vn'7h“rl^ere%fada1rt"rnt^^^^^^ *»“- 

in w^lcrtra^d sTn n^'ul«al'‘mm"orth^l6m^^^^^^ r',"‘“” 

b^n taken to the district court of Hunu.cuo. There im* r, umro c'S'for cliV- 
rjing conwaled weapons In which trial 1ms iu>t been hud. hcviiuse the defendants 
can not be found. Of all the foregoing cases the rmnil.sT't he «o n ".s fl 
riots have alread.v renohwl the dlstrht <ou> t of IIu,■,«<■:.«. uud also the 
^ the appeals taken In the two cases for aggravattsl assault aud bntterv mu.n 
Polkewen Brlgnoid au.l Morelrn. The nssu-ds In tl'e otll'i! 

TOncealetl weapons are being prepared with all la.ssihle haste hv I he clerk of 
lothThe vf* Vieques, and undouht.Hlly c^or.v apiH>ul'ln tonnVdIon 

with the A leques disturhances will be heard In llie distrlel court of llmiiieatl 
at the special criminal term calhnl for the Mth of April, 1915. A.s sooimis the 
snhndt to you a tahulaled slatena'ut of the illsposl- 
tlon of said cases. I want to < idl your attention to tlio fact tliat In aec.irdliiice 

'*' ^''**lUwpectfu^l^'r "f 'tl' o. 

.1. IlniNANDKZ I'sKax. 

IliiiiiiKiio Dint riel I'iHcal. 


KESOITITION ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF PORTO RICO. 

[Free Federallon of the WorklnEmeii of Porto Illeo.l 

„ , Sax .Ii ax, March I. /ft/). 

Honorable mvmbem of the l.coiMaturc of I’orlo Rico; 

Pursuant to Cov. Yager’s nxoinmendations, .seconded liy laftltlons from cor¬ 
porations and money, lulx.r, nial land monopolies of Porto Itleo; and 

To .Imlge from tho de<*larations hy somo of your ropresentative memhers, In 
passing tho rosolutlon miming a commission to Invostigatc the departments’ of 
the insular government, the punsises of the legislaluie sisaiis to he to effect 
important economies in pnhilc siTviees, nnd to lower ta\ation, though in so 
doing governmental Institutions which lire insi rnmeiitalltles for prognfss and 
public justice may have to be ill.speiisisl uilh or erippUsl. 

In the years from 1903 to 1911 we have in all sold S29,201.424 more than our 
purchn.ses. 

During the fiscal year 1912 the Ishiiid piirchnsed In the I’nited States and 
foreign countries $42,926,473 and sold to them .$49.70.'>,4t.3. So that that year 
alone W'itnes,sod a balance of trade In favor of the country of .$6,778,940. 

In short, according to official figures, the Island had' nelteil the Imndsome 
profit of $36,070..304 up to 1913. Neier before had work In the country lKs>n 
rewardeil by such n balance of trad(> for a like perlml. 

The total tiixahle wealth of the Island, which aiiaaiiitiMl to $90,000,000 In 
1898, rose to $178,275,130 In 101’2. Thus, In that year the total wealth hud 
doubled, while the population had increased hut 17 per cent. Yet in 1913 one 
of the facts best known to all was that there were an alarming decrease In 
the money In circulation and a loss of creillt. 

And this was not due to a want of duly Incorporated banks to supply the 
community with money nnd credit for Its buslm>ss o|M>nillons. In fact, such 
private concerns have doubled, being now 11 In number Instead of 6 as formerly. 

Nor Is It due to a want of corporations whose object l.s to profit by en¬ 
couraging production that we nil fwl now this lack of money nnd credit; for. 
Indeed, In the fiscal year 1912 private corporations reached their heyday. In 
that year alone there were registered in the secretary’s office ns many ns 12 
foreign nnd 40 domestic corporations, with an authorizMi capital stock of 
$1,481,500 and $6,903,000, respectively. So that these iwporatlons, together 
■With the many others regLstered dnring tlie preceding 11 years, slit/uld liave 
insured many additional millions for business transactions. 

Nevertheless, neither the money in circulation Increase.] nor credit was 
available at lower rates of interest. On the contrary, wliile credit was con- 
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tmctlng more nnd more, the clrculntlng capital, as esttniBte<l by bosiness men. 
through their agents, was In 1913, ns now, hardly in excess of 34,000,000. 

The treasury finds It dlfllcult to farm the revenues completely and on time. 
The official deficit is estimated at about $2,500,000, The 11 private banks. In- 
stead of making liberal loans. Instead of facilitating cretllt, are calling In loans 
and restriction credit. Notwithstanding the fact that sugar still commands a 
good price the centrales are falling one after another. Land Is passing into 
the hands of absentee landlords at an alarming rate. Usury Is exacting un- 
lienrd.of Interest rates; loans are given at rates varying all the way from 
0 to 100 per cent. 

We are compelled to buy elsewhere, at four or five times their cost, food¬ 
stuffs of prime necessity which we can and-should produce here superior In 
grade and more cheaply and abundantly. AVe have to import, via North 
America, rice from .Tapan, milk from Switzerland, and corn from the Far West 
A dense population, with coasts all round, have yet to feed on fish purchased 
In outlying countries. Being prevented from producing for home consumption, 
they have to give all their energies to producing exchange commodities or 
raw materials; the former to enrich foreign speculators with, the later to be re¬ 
turned In the shape of manvifactured gooils at an exorbitant price. 

The Free Federation of the 'Workingmen of Porto Rico can not remain silent 
In the presence of such state of things, of a growing crisis which hampers and 
dampens our energies and wcuirs down ami annihilates our large producing 
classes, the Island’s proletariat; and when It Is desired to cause, and we are 
threatenetl with, a setback In <mr progress and a reinru to both the wretche<l 
conditions and the moral, physical, and Intellectual oppression of former 


AVhat becomes of the enormous production of our large family of 1,118.012 
Inhabitants? AVhlther does it find Its way? IIow Is It that 00 per cent of 
that eonnnnnlty form part of the proletariat? 

The press, voicing certain pun)osea, suggests nieasnre.s which leave In the 
minds of the producing masses a feeling of alarm. 

What we ask for Is a public and thorough going investigation, with a view 
to ascertaining the whole production represented by tlie agricultural. Industrial, 
financial, and Intellectual activities of the iwople of Porto Rico. AA’e want and 
we ask for humanity’s and the Porto Rican i)eoiile’s sake that before excusing 
owners of monopolies and exploiters of the country fr<tm the payment of taxes 
they should pay, an Inquiry be made into the sources of revenue of Porto Rico 
so us to determine whether there are reasons for doing away with publle 
services or whether in spite of the Pemocratic tariffs tlie country does produce 
enough to Incur budgetary exiiendltures of not less than $7,0(KI,tXI0. 

Is It perchance not known that the large production wrought by the country s 
inhabitants leaks out of the island through oix-n valves, and that through those 
valves escapes our money, and with our money land ownership, and with land 
ownership susteiiance, and witii sustenance the health and strength of the 
msiple? We have a scIum)! population of 4t)4,‘211, almost half a million; yet 
only 160,786 attend school—that Is, about a third part, hardly 40 per cent, are 
receiving etlueation. Owing to lack of roads and schools the rest are con- 
ilemned to Ignorance. Must those innocent hnman beings live on doomed to 
Illiteracy and exploitation, like so many beasts of burden? 

Shall we give up all hope for betterment? Shall a country busily engaged In 
the work of production have to go without a goodly sliare of public services, 
while very large exploiting agencies go untaxed? Shall the deficits, the decay 
brought on by legalized usury, liave to be met wltli greater privations and more 
hardships Inflicted on onr Immense proletariat—ninety per cent of our popu- 


I's'the present financial crisis due to natural, vinavoldable causes, or Is It due 
to purely artificial causes arising from combinations by monopolies or by 
inonopolksts and exploiters of the country? 

Can the Government of Porto Rico maintain all present public servl^. 
Improving them, Increasing the number of schools, urging public works, saluta¬ 
tion, and labor potentialities forward? . , 

AVe have been overtaken by no cataclysm, storm, floods, war, blockade, Mftn- 
nuake, or anything of the sort ordained ^y the Divine Will. Purely wUlfdl, 
fictitious, artificial, preconceived causes and unbounded speculating ambitions 
can alone have brought on this deplorable condition of things. „ , • 

In view of the seriousness of the present situation, the Central Ijxbor viydn 
of Sun Juan, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the Free 
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Federation of the Worklnpien of Porto Klco, at the convention of unions held 
on Monday, January 26, 1914, proposetl and adopted the followhiK resolution; 
Whereas, pursuant to the governors’ ree<tminendntlons, and at the ronuest of 
cartalist and monopolist conihlniitlons of the country, the Lcglslutiire of 
«*!fJ?*5V** a law to investigate the departments of I he Gov¬ 

ernment, with the object of effecting economies by suppressing public services^ 
and considerably lowering the revenues of the insular treasury • ^ 

Whereas lncrease.1 production by the labor population of the Island has nmrk<M 
liK-reaslng poverty of that same lafpulatlon, this can only Ih> the cous,Hiuence 
of private monopoly of tlie producing fon-cs aial of the prolils of piodiicllon 
this production and prolits. Instead of benelltlng the country, cause tlnanclai 
hardship and threaten to destroy those Institutions of our which are agencies 
for civilization and to turn us.Into an enslaved factory; anil 
Whereas a people suffering great social and economic harshlps shmild know 
the causes therefor and secure the urgent remedy reiiulred thereby • .Now 
therefore, be It . • ■ 


Resolved hy the Central Loh<n' I'nion of Non Juan, in yeneral asyetnhly, 'Phat 
the honorable houses of the r.egislature of Porto Hlco he risiuesteil to enact a 
measure authorizing the honorable governor to name a pisiple’s Invisitlgatlng 
commission, to be composed of six members presided over by a justice of the 
supreme court, with the following rights and duties; 

1. The commission shall pro<is»d to make a full and public tnvestigidion all 
over the island to ascertain the iinmlMM- of all producing private corporatloius 
or companies operating for prollt- the total ]iroductlon of each In 1912; a list 
of the total operating expenses of each, so itemlzwl as to show the amounts for 
salaries, wages. Improvements, and maintenance: the iiumlK'r of jiartncrs or 
shareholders In each; the number of shares held hy each shareholder, the 
face value and the market iirh'e of shares; the idace of residence of sliaro- 
holders, their full names; and the sums distrihutisl out In dividends; all tlnjse 
details to be ascertained also from each and all the banks doing business in the 
country. 

2. The commission shall be composisl of citlzims not comnvttsl with any corpo- 
atlon or enterprise for speculation, or with banking Institutions, and who are 
not lawyers for any company; and the commission shall have discretionary 
power to Investigate, In this connection, any other details which In Its otilnlon 
may be relevant. 

3. The comml-sslon shall contain reriresentatives from the legislature, labor. 
Industry, and commerce, said rcprcsenlallves to state under oath that they have 
no personal or pecuniary Interests In the business of any corporation. The 
commission to be presided o\er by a .|ustlc(‘ of the supreme (smi t. 

4. A sum not less than $2.5,000 shall be apin-oprlatcsl to enable the commis¬ 
sion to employ the necessary pcfsomad, and such means as Its work may re¬ 
quire, the commission being empowered to exandne witnesses and to compel 
parties to show their mercantile books, doctiinents, anil pa|>ers. 

6. It shall be the duty of the commission to begin work Immetllately, and to 
make to the governor of Porto Rico sei>nrule reisn-ts for each of the Invi'stt- 
gated private coirwratlons, companies, firms, or enteritrises for the exitloltatinn 
of urban or rural properties. Th<‘ governor of Porto Rico shall In turn send 
the reports to the legislature, with suggestions for such measures ns he may 
deem necessary to get from the Investigated corporations the benetlLs due to the 
the country. 

6. Reports on Investigations shall also contain the following information: 

(a) The number and names of cltlzen.s, companies, banks, corporations, or 
private owners of estates with more than .500 acres of lanil, and the number 
and names of those possessing more than 5.000 acres, together with a state¬ 
ment In both cases ns to the Industry to which the land Is devoted, nationality 
of the owners, total tax paid on all heads, and. In case of concealment or 
fraud, amount of tax not paid and tax that should l«> pnhl under the law. 

(P) Number and description of the banks In the Island, annual business 
operations, number of stockholders, dividends paid, amount thereof sent out of 
the countiV, Interest rate charged, tax paid, and tax that should be paid on 
dividends leaving the country. 

(c) Native and foreign persons residing In the island who directly. Indi¬ 
rectly, or through shares or subcontracts, have businesses. Industries, or urban 
properties In Porto Rico and send the proceeds thereof to Europe and America, 
enriching thereby other peoples and impoverishing ours. 
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(d) Namber ot corporations remitting to shareholders in outlying eouatries 

over 95,000 a year, as well as number of those sending under the same condi¬ 
tions over $2,000,000 in dividends; amount of tax not paid and amount of 
production concealed, , 

(e) Number and names of private Individuals who have loaned or loan 
money nt an Interest rate e-vreevllng 12 and 2o per cent per annum; approximate 
sum lonneil by them; sum they collect all over the Island as Interest charges. 

(f) Number and description of insurance companies of all kinds doing busl- 
ness In the country wltliout paying tuxes. 

This Is all we petition of the honorable Legislature of Porto Blco. It is our 
hope that your love for the good |>eoiile of I’drto liico will luduee you to direct 
•your attention to the iilghly Imiwrtaiit que.stions hereinbefore stated, and that 
before proceeding to suppress any public service In any way an Instrumentality 
(or progress, you will favorably pass on this project for a public Investigation. 

Very respectfully. 


Rafael Alonso, 
President Central Labor Union. 
(Signatures of various other ofllcers.) 


COBRESPONCENCE OP THE AXERICAN FEPERATIOIT OP LABOR RELATINO 
TO SITUATION IN PORTO RICO. 

{American Tederatlon of lAibor.l 

Washington, D. C., March i, 1915. 
Executive Council, Amebicas Fedebation of I.ahob. 

Colleac.ues: A few days ago I received an unsigned cablegram from Porto 
Rico, as follows: 


“ San .Tuan, P. B„ Feb. 19, 1915, 

“ Feiiekationist, 

“.imeriean Federation of Labor, 

“Ouray Building, Vasliinglon, 1). C.: 

"Twenty thousand sugar-plantation workers struck, asking 80 rents wage per 
day. Poller kllleil 22 wretched {teasanUs; ,">0 wounded, both sexes. Meetings 
violently dissolved. Terrorized workers foreeil to work. Request Imlustrial 
Relations Commission to come .soon to make investigation Porto Rican workers. 
Implored your American {loople pre.ss protection humaultariaii rights.” 

I ImmeiUutely ealleil up <}+>n. ilacintyre. Chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, read the cablegram to him. anil askisl If he had had any information as to 
the situation. Ho said he had not. He then sent for me the following cable¬ 
gram : 


Washington, />. C., Feb. 2i, 1915. 

Santiago Igiesias, San ,/uaii, P. B.; 

Cable me accurate account of alleged killing and wounding of agricultural 
■workers tii conseiiuence of Strike and if constitutional rights have betm violated. 

CkiHPEBS. 

To that a rejily was received, as follows: 


PoiicE, P. R., Mar. 2, 1915. 

Pedebationist, 

Onray Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Police dissolved peaceful meeting with shots while I was speaking. One dead, 
several wounded severe. Organizers Martinez and myself Jailed. Federatton 
hall searched. 

Islesias. 

I heard nothing further upon the mattei and neither have I seen any pres.s 
Tepsrte as to the situation In Porto Rico, To-day I received a report from 
OrgAnlzer Sanitago Igleslas upon the situation, copy of which you will find 
inctosed herein. 
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As I shall have to leovo the city early In the morntni; to keep important en¬ 
gagements In Philadelphia and New York, I have requestwl Sta-retury Morriaou 
to lay the entire matter before Secretary Wilson, of the Depurtiuent of Lnlwr, 
and to urge that that department sliall make an Inimeilinte in\esllfsatton. As 
soon as I am In a position to give the members of the K, O, anv fnrllier in¬ 
formation upon the Porto Klcaa situation it will be promptly trausmlttiHl to 
you. 

Fraternally, yours, 

Sami,. (ioxii'Kas, 

I’rc»iilcnt Aiiit riran 7’( (t< ivitioa of l.ahor. 

Makcii 0, 101 !>. 

P. S.—Secretary Wilson did not return Mr. Igleslas's li'tlor nnlil yesterday 
afternoon, lienee the delay in senilliig tlds letter to tlie K. (1. Since dictating 
the above I have rei’eived two ailditionnl letters from Orpini/.cr Iglcslas. ilated 
February 27 and March 3, copies of wliich are inclosed herein, copies having 
also been furnished to Secretary Wilson. 

S.d. 


(Amcrlcau 1-Vderahon I-ahor ] 


\V\sni\(.H)N, 1>. (!.. Murch J7^ tOIZ. 
Thk KxEcmvK Council Amkiiican Fhdkuvtuin or Lai«>k. 


Oollkaottes: Rcsonlinj; llio siiuntfoii in I’orto Ulco. \ou will plonst* find 
inclosotl heroin copies of ndditlonal lcltrr'< from Oriratilyrr Itrlosia.s wldrh have 
just been re<‘elvod. Copies of letters ha\e also sent to Sisretary 

Wilson of the Di'partinent of Lahor. 

In my letter tran'^niittliiff copies of the.so comiiuitih'atlon.s to Sis*retary Wilson 
I expressed a stronj; hope that sonndliln;' will l»<‘ dom* to n^eertain tin' ollieial 
nnd actual condltlims which prevail, not otdy for 11 h* iwe <»f Die (lovt'rnmeat 
hut for the n'ctlttcatloii of the wron;;s wliieli liave Ikmii liitllcti*!! uptai the 
IHwple there. 

As .soon as I have* any furllier information ujkui this subject I shall be Khal te 


transmit it to you. 

Fraternally, yours. 


SXMT.. (tOMClUlS, 

Vrvsith ut .\m(rir<iu ralrratum of i,ahot\ 


I Pederaclon Libre de los Trabajaderes di* Puerto Kbu. Atllloda i\ la .\inerkaii Federaclon 
of l.al»or. I'uDdad.'i ea ISOii.) 

San .Tuan, I*. It., i'rhrittiru 22, lUlo. 

Mr. Samuel Oomfkus, 

Presto Amcrifftn Fiderniion of hahor, 

801-S00 if, Kf., N.W., ^Vashington, J). C. 

Deab Sib and Rrotheb: I am writiuK you tliis letter on this Washlupton’a 
Birthday with the puri) 0 .se to Inform y<mr otiiee In reheard to the a< tuiil nffulrs 
IQ which are Involved at this time the aKri< ulturul workers <»f this Island who 
declared themselves on a strike In Buyamon during the last <lays of January 
and which has been generalized throughout the whole Islaml. 

About 30.000 agricultural workers of the sugar-cane fields nnfl some of the 
mills are at this time on strike. Tlie bulk of them are lacking of a ne«>Hsary 
organization and direction and of all nts essary resource for striking. However, 
it has been necessary for me t6 Intervene in this strike and lend to the work- 
ers all the help In my hand, for the simple reasons that tlds Is the nwwt favor- 
abia»we have to make the peasants know our principles and aims of the trade- 
unionism and the beat occasion to create the most pow’erful organization of the 
poor agricultural workers. When this strike was originally and sysmtaneously 
declared In Bayamon, where the men were unable to sui>fK>rt themselves ^<1 
their fiimily with the wages they were receiving, and also unable 
longer the bad treatment they suffered as slaves, I Immediately thought that 
DO better opportunil^ would present'Itself to bring about any fjivorable chanj^ 
In behalf of the peasants, after taking Into consideration the deplorable coi¬ 
tions pravailing at the countries, the low wages and long hours they are work- 
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Ing, and taking into consideration also the high end good prices obtained at 
this time in the American market by the corporations in the Selling of the sogarj 
I lnnne<Iintely thonght, I do repeat, that no better opportunity would present 
Itself to enforce the recommendations of the convention of the American Feder- 
utoin of lotbor held in Pliiludelphia, Pa., in regard to the organization of tte 
skilled and unskilled laborers, and which were transmitted by you to your 
representatives by the last circular received from the headquarters. 

But llie old. old history is ret)eatetl everonce tliat the workingmen entertain 
any plan to look for freedom. As soon as the bosses did realize themselves 
that the slaves \V(‘re trying to break up their chains and to offer the labor 
movement the oppc)rtunlty to be heard, and the chance to create a powerful 
organization, the repressive measures were taken and are actually in full 
force. It ha.s been and it is my intention, when intervening in different towns 
Involved by the strike, to cause tliat a settlement be reached wliere the entity 
and iK'rsonallty of the organized-labor movement be recognized, and, due to 
our efforts ns trn<le unioidsts, some agreements wore reached after a very 
hard work and discussion was done; but tiiese agreements where I have 
appearetl as a labor representative, the representatives of the capitalists, and 
tile cldef of the bureau of labor, liave been broken down and violated by the 
capitalists and owners of the plantations, and with tlie consent of the govern¬ 
ment represented ity the bureau of labor as it has been known by a telegram 
of the same chief of that tuirmiu. The capitalists and owners of the cane 
plantations and mills with this policy, by wldcli are making fun of the peasants 
and taking us a .loke tlds serious conflict, are causing the men to despair and 
voluntarily creating as a consisiuenco the bitter feelings. 

The labor men are persecuted, jailed, wounded, and killed up in the streets 
and countries with the lnt«‘utlon of stopping the advancement of tlie labor 
movement and cut In tlie button tlie aspiration for freedom of this peasant 
folk, who prodtiee all the wealth of the Island. 

1 am rt'celvlng every day telegrams from the different sections of the island 
in strike Informing of the brutalities and assaults of the police force to the 
strikers. Tlie most serious accidents have taken place in Vieques. 

Vieques Is a small Island situated in tlie eastern part of Porto Klco which 
belongs to the United States and to Porlo Itleo, and which is under the gov¬ 
ernment control of this same country. Tills Island of Victiues is 9 miles long 
and 2 miles wide, and there are established 4 sugar mills of different cor¬ 
porations. Wlieii they, the inhaliltants of A'leques, realized the price In sugar 
and compared their actual situation with that one of the other towns of Porto 
Klco they also thought they were entitled to better their conditions and went 
to strike. Ueadywuy the iilots and combinations of the capitalists and some 
ofliclals of the Covernment reached them also, and on February 16, wdille com¬ 
ing from the country to the city In a paclllc parade to hold a meeting In the 
town, they were as.saultiHl by the police and foremen of the sugar-cane planta¬ 
tions and hunted as bea.sta, some of them. The parade was violently dissolved 
with the guns of the polleeiiieii and foremen. Four of the agricultural workers 
were left on the grmind dead, more than 10 wounded, and In order to justify 
their action more (linu 100 men were jailed. At the present there are In Jail 
more than !K), against whom iharges have been preferred. The last Informa¬ 
tion received from Vieques Is that the police force have compelled the financial 
secretary to close down the doors where headquarters of the local unions 
aflilinted to the American Federation of Labor are installed. 

According to the old policy of tyranny, the Government has absolutely 
adhered Itself to the bosses and prlvllegerl, the police force have been put at 
their disposal to force the agricultural workers to return to work, to compel 
them to leave the houses where they are living If not going to work under the 
old conditions, and when protesting against those actions they are brutally 
wounded, Jailed, and killed without any consideration. 

The bosses have also been granted the privilege to have a private corps of 
guards, arinetl to the teeth, to work as strike breakers and hunters of strikers, 
and all the public police force, under the pretense of keeping order and guar¬ 
anteeing the properties, are to the service of the private corporations, land¬ 
lords, and capitalists breaking the strike, forcing men to work, enjoying their 
banquets and drinks, and in almost all the towns where the workingmen are 
striking the local headquarters of the police force are Installed within the 
sugar mills or under their premises, the men of the force are fed by the plan¬ 
tations’ Owners, and the horses used by thd police to ride on horseback to hunt 
the strikers are also given by the bosses. 
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The constltatlonnl rights of free speeeli oiul frw press have nl.si> Imsmi kiis- 
penOetl and martial law has been practically declared. Governor has made 
pabUc to the people of Porto Rico by means of a proclamation that all the rural 
zone 1« under the control of the jwllce force, and that no mw'.tiug or manircsta- 
tlon wtll be tolerated by the police. 

In order to give you an approximate idea of the slate of alfairs In Porto 
Rico, besides of the former inforimitlou, 1 am quoting here the suhstanee of 
some of the telegrams received from dllferent six'thms of the ishnal. as follows: 

“Juncos, Feb. 15, 1915.—Mayor, judge, and [silice are accused h.v the |H>opte 
of being In same plot with the proprietors of the central to walch out for de¬ 
fenseless lalKW strikers, at which phuwl their were attacked and lire n|H>n by 
police. At time of shooting nobody was arresttsl. As many wounded as pre¬ 
sented themselves to the hospital were arrested anti hailed out for large 
amount. Numerous workmen suatalneil wounils.1 l.'i workingmen In Jail." 

"Anasco, Feb. 15, 1915.—To-day 5 workingmen ha\e been beaten by the 
police without any cause whatever. Velez arrested for uiihohllng the rlghU 
of workmen. Police antagonize the strike. \Ve are wilhont proteeiion." 

"Anasco, Feb. 15, 191.5.—Heating goes on. IVe need protection. See gov¬ 
ernor.” 

"Arecibo, Feb. 1.5, 101.5.—(.'apt. S<hetlinl forbids iicaccfni |iarade of work¬ 
ingmen. Orders use billies and revolvers against workers. Felix Ituiz cluhlM>d 
for no reason. Men prohibited to use the main road. .Many men nrreshsl." 

“Arecibo, Feb. Id, 1915.—Strikers arre.sted nnd senlemasl forthwith without 
defense for carrying working tools. Case ami trial summarily six men. 
Eighteen sentences pending. A woman held tinder hall for distiirhlng iience." 

“ Ponce, Feb. IG, 191.5.—Strike on. Conduct iMtllcc unworthy. 1 am not 
answeruble for attitude of strikers. Sjieak to governor.” 

"Anasco, Feb. 16, 191.5.—Meeting held last night broken np on Plaza with 
shots and clubbing. Police comiiletely under eoiitrol of Hie oaue plantation 
owTiers.” 

" Mfiyaguez, Feb. 10, 191.5.—Police together with foremen break strike. 
Anasco brutullzoil by (lollee. Iinestigation should follow .soon." 

“ Mayaguez, Feb. 10, 191.5.—Workingmen break strike al bidding of ]iollee 
and foremen. Anasco ivillce beating and arresting strikers.” 

“Arecibo, Feb. 16, 191.5.—Peace dlstui bed. Police kis'p on w Ith ahusi's against 
orderly and defenseless men. Juan l>laz eluhhed by Gnardsmen Itlvera and 
Pagan. Snatch .‘Vnierlcan flag away from workingmen. Ciijit. Schetllnl and 
Lieut. Chapel do work gratifying to cane planters.” 

Besides the telegrams that I have qnoteil in suhslance, telegrams have lH*en 
re<'elve<l every day Informing of more new hrutalllies coimnilltsl by the laillce 
force. 

While in Arecibo yesterday I sent the following message lo the governor: 


".\EK< ino, I'lh. tt, 1015. 

“Aethcr Yager, 

“ Governor of Porto Rico, Sim Junn: 

“Went barrio Arcelbo to hold labor ineeling. Absolutely prohibited right 
free speech and meeting by police, who Inforimsl me to have suiierlor orders 
to dissolve every meeting In barrios and imblic roads, prohibiting else groups 
10 persons bearing national flags. Earnestly rt>qucst you to grant this iieople 
constitutional rights meeting and free .sjieech for credit sacred American 
liberties. American Fisleratlon of Labor reiiucst you to guiiraiity my constitu¬ 
tional rights of free speech and meeting." 


The mayor of Arecibo also scut the governor the following telegraphic 
message: 

Arecibo, Feb. Stl, 0)15. 

I am Informed constitutional rights suspemled In Aroclho. I do not see why 
this should be done In a city where conditions are the same as In other rmace- 
fnl parts of. the Island. I believe this measure taken siiecinlly here will throw 
discredit upon this people and this local administration. 1 sincerely advise 
and request reconsideration to avoid weakening of people’s confidence In 
American principles of government. This administration offers hearty coopera- 
tloq to keM order. 

B. Laudbos, Mayor of Arecibo, 
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In anmver to my telegram Governor Yager lias anmvered as follows; - 


1 have received your telegram, and with referetwe to same wish to state 
that constitutional rights of tree speech and assembly have not been sus- 
pended; but that In view of the existing conditions in the island, and in ordOr 
to guarantee peace and tranquility to all the Inhabitants of Porto Rico, I have 
found It necessary to place the rural zone under the control of the chief of 
police, who Is directly responsible to me for its i)eace and order. Urban zone 
win iK* regulated as before. Request you to kindly see my proclamation to 
the people of Porto Rico and my letter to chief of police, which you will find 
In any of bcdny's morning papers, so that ^■ou may know exactly what my 
position is. 

“Arthth Y'-voer, Governor." 


According to this state of affairs I dhl not hesitate In sending you some in¬ 
formation by cable, according to the Information of ihe press. I also proceeded 
to send you another cable making a rectification In tiie number of men killed 
by police, because I prove<l that the nniiiher of men killed was a canard. 

The numlter of men killed Is at this time four, u.s has been proved by the 
direct Investigation made by the State federation. 

For all these facts stattsl we have deemeil necessary to re(;uest the Com¬ 
mission on Industrial Relations to Investigate the motives and causes that are 
the origin of the aclual unrest prevailing in Porto Rico, where the working¬ 
men have lost all the hois-s for olvtainlng dui' Justice au<l redress from the 
hands of Ihe local authorities In this Island and from tho.se reprv'sentlng the 
American Government In Porto Rico. 

I am sending you here Incloseil a eopv of our letter to the f'ommlsslon on 
Industrial Relations, and beg your best efforts to .secure that the actual comli- 
tlons of this Island be Investigated as suirgesfisl. 

I am also setiding you herewith a copy of the last cable .sent to the Federa- 
tlonlst on February 21st. 

Yours, fraternally, 


Sv>Ti-\(ai Iot.Esi,\s, 

Gen. Org. A. I', of Labor. 


Note. —Have sent my otddes to you addressed tinder the name of “ Federa- 
tlonlst ” to save money. I'ersonal cables cost T.l cents by word and press fares 
20 cents a word. 

S. I. 


IFederaclon l.lbre de los Tratmladnrps dr Piu-rt,, ittco. .vaiiailii u lu .Viuortcan Federation 
of bahor. riindaita on tstnt.i 


Svx .If AN, P. R., Feb. 27. /9I5. 

Mr. Samttei. Gompkrs, 

Prest. Anifrican Federntion of T.iilmr. 

SOISOy G fft. -Vll., Wdshinglon, l>. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: According to the cablegram received yesterday 
through the governor of Porto Rico In which you were requesting accurate In¬ 
formation regarding the general affairs of the strike In the Island, I sent the 
secretary of Porto Rico a letter requesting him to transmit to you a cablegram 
answering to you lu which a substantial Informatlton was rendered. 

I am very glad to give you some more details uiton the ca.se by means of this 
letter. When the occurrences were reported in the first moment, some mistakes 
were reportetl. Among them the number of workingmen killed at Vieques 
and the statement made by the same capitalistic press of San Juan Informing 
that at a riot at Juana Phiz, l.'i men had been killed and 2.5 wounded. But 
when we had the chance to dliwtly Investigate the occurrences at all tliese 
towns, the most accurate Information has bvxtn transmitted to your office, and It 
Is wlwt In substance contains the cablegram requested to the secretary of 
Porto Rico to be forwarded to you. 

I have feareil that the Government of Porto Rico wouUl have censored all the 
details and Information, and that is the reason why I was. In. my cablegram 
to you, as brief as possible. 

'^t the cablegram I should have sent to your office had to be the following: 

From the investigation directly practieotl by Organizer P. Rivera Martinez, 
of the Clgnrmakers’ Interhatlontal Union of America, at Juncos, It has been 
^oved that the police disbanded, violently aud illegally, a parade of peaceful 
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agrtcultanit workniMi who were out on strike on Fel>ruary 4 . Twelve strikers 
were duMted hy the police and wounded. Despite the fact that a numlier of 
pistol shots were fired by the police, nobody was wounded by the bullets. 
Nobody was arrested at the time of disl^andiiiK tiie parade, but the wounded, 
upon presenting themselves at the hospital to be curinl, were arrestwl by the 
police to justify their brutal action, and later scntcnciHl without even giving 
them any reasonable time to prepai-e their defense or to 1 h» niiiesented by a 
lawyer. The flags which the strikers canksl In the pr<Ks>ssion, even the 
American, were torn by the iwllce from the hands of those wdio bore them. 

On February 1« In Vle(|ues the strlkius, upou going Into the town In the 
attitude of orderly workers, were attacke<l by the isdict' and Uie managers or 
foremen of the sugar estates. Four workmen were killed, tliiw of them 
wounded quite seriously, and six more sustained k'sser wounds. These 
wounded ones were victims of the iioUccnaMrs bullets and sing shots, as well 
ns the dead, who not only foil a target to the hnllets of the isiIIih' hat also to 
the bullets of the foremen of the centrals. 

The lalMM’ers In defending thenis<'l\(>s wounded two policemen wllh Ihelr 
cutlasses or machetes. More than PK) arrests followed. In the town the police 
scnttere<l the people with shots and blows. There was great dreuil In the town. 
The police closed the federation oltice. Those who took part in this Investiga¬ 
tion were Organizer 1’. Uivera Martinez, Julio .V.vhar, memhi'r of Ihe hous<> of 
t’.elegates, and Brother Bolivar Ochurt. 

The press reportial that at .Iliana IHaz the police had killed l.'i workers and 
woundetl 2,", hitt this was afterwards denied by the (iovernnient. 

At Anasco the jM)lice often atlacktsl the c<iiintr.v folk who wevo striking, anil 
a meeting was dkssolved amidst shots and blows ; fi\i> workers snstaliasl wounds. 
At Are<dl)o a gathering was dispersed, an American Hag was lorn friviii the 
bands of an aged country striker, and he himself was hit by the policeman's 
bill.v. Two labor siieakors were criminally cltihbtsl at 4 a. m. In a (smiilry dis¬ 
trict called “ Dominguito,” at Areciho, after which Ihe pollci- took care to 
conc-enl their names, and it Is not e\en known to-day who ilid the clnhblng. 

At Humneno five countrymen were clnhlasl iind a gathering was dispersed. 
At San Is>renzo a meeting was violently dispersisl by the police. The police 
was openly doing the bidding of the owners of thi! sugar estates. They live, 
eat. and drink in quarters provhhsl for them on the est.it(-s and sngiir mills. 

(!ov. Yager tells me that he Is going to give the unfortunate connlry folk 
prolts'tlon against illegal onslaughts, but the next day tlie imllco exercise 
violence to a still greater degree. Taking as a starting poiTit the advice of the 
landowners and bankers and stockbohlers, wbo, being helpeil by tbe ciiidlallatlc 
press, are dally heaping lies uiton lies agnlnst Ihe strikers, the governnr turned 
over to the police the whole rural region and these In their turn have forbidden 
that there should Ih“ any i>iil)lic nuM'tIng, gatherings, parndw, and that not 
even groups of 10 persons on the highways and barrios of the whole IslatnI. 
though It were shown that such gatherings are of an orderly and peaceful 
character. 

Martial law was practically decinreil by the police and attacks upon the per¬ 
sons were accumulating rapidly, to the dlscretlit of the police, who kept on ter¬ 
rorizing the country ijeople. 

We, reiiresentatlvcs of the American Ftnlcrallon of Labor, were forcibly de¬ 
prived of calling open-air meetings of the workmen to address them and give 
them advice throughout Ihe rural zone. 

When I ask the governor to Interfere with the brutal violation of the Consti¬ 
tution by the police, he gave me asstiraniv" that he would do It and that he 
would give me a copy of his ortier. but he Inis not made good his promise up 
to the present time, and thus It Is that the wish of Ihe [lollce Is securtHi, namely, 
that of breaking the strike of the poor country w.irkers through fear and In¬ 
timidation, through iversecution aud the “slick.” The bureau of labor la only 
an agent of the Government, which stands In favor of the landowners in this 
connection. 

In his last statement given to the press It Is qiiotwl ns saying; “The land¬ 
owners have provevl thenkselves to be ixissesscd of the confidence and regard 
which this bureau has for them and for which we are sincerely grateful toward 
toera." 

The following telegram was sent by the chief of the bureau of labor: "Do- 
MNno Saktos, Fajardo. P. R. Mr. Bird, manager of the Fajardo Sugar Co., 
has ofllctally Informed tbe Government that workingmen are not fulfilling their 
part of the contract, which makes It therefore neutral. I trust all differences will 
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work out, regardless of strike. Biixs.” This telegram was sent after the Sugar 
Growers* Association and Corporations had agreed not to sign any terms of 
agreement with the workers or agree upon any wage scale. More than 1,000 
country workers In Fajardo filed complaints, duly sworn to before a Judge, 
protesting against the attitude of the chief of the labor bureau In combination 
with the landow'ners. 

The country workers denounce the impious facts and treatments that are be¬ 
ing directed against them, and all the leaders of the unions complain of more 
abuses, newly committed and repeated acts of moral violence to get them to 
take up their work. The organization of the peasants and all unskilled laborers 
and their defense for more wages will be practically Impossible unless the Wash¬ 
ington authorities hinder them from being exccutetl any longer and this beau¬ 
tiful Island from being turneil a vast factory of toiling slaves, so warranted 
by the olllelals of tlie (Jovernment. 

Very friiternally. yours. 


Santiago Iotbsias, 

Gen. Orv. A. P. of L. 


[FecleraclOD Libre de los Trabajadores de riii-rto Rico Afillada a la American Pederaclon 
of Labor. Fimdada cn 1890.] 

San Juan, P. U., March 3, 1915. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, 

PrcM. American Pcdcratlon of Labor, 

SOl-809 G St. .VIV’., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother; According to the policy followed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Porto Ulco regarding the strike, persecutions and brutalities of the 
authorities are dally being committed. 

Last Sunday, Feb. 28. and according to repeated requests from the different 
towns on strike, I concluded that It was nee-essary for me to pay a visit to 
those different towns and cities, to give them my advices, and take In the 
several meetings the necessary advantages for the propaganda of the organ- 
rization of the agrlcultnral workers and of other trades who have demonstrated, 
especially the agricultural workers, to be ready to create the most powerful 
organization In the Island. 

Bearing In mind that our time should be limited and saveil ns much as 
possible, I requested the organizer of the Clgarmakers’ International Union 
and some other officers of organized labor in Porto Ulco to accompany me In 
order to be able to hold a meeting at every one of those towns In the eastern 
and southern part of Porto Ulco which are on strike. 

On Feb. 28, very early in the morning, I left San Juan with my companions 
and the first town where we stiqqH'd was Yabucoa. There were about 2,000 
men In strike. They have been denied the constitutional rights of speaking 
and assembling when they want and where they legally please, and at the 
time we reached Yabucoa the workingmen had been unable to hold a meeting 
while they had lieen on strike for two weeks. 

I I'equested the local commlttt>e of the strike that the tribune be placed 
at the called Plaza, and while 1 was speaking I was ordered by the chief of 
police to leave the place on the ground that the mayor of the city, who Is 
interested In business and the main enemy of the strikers, had not given 
his permission to hold the meeting there. I had to come down from the 
tribune, and then it was placed In one of the extremes of the town. 

From Yabucoa I sent to the Governor of Porto Ulco the following telegram: 

Yabucoa, P. U., Feb. 28, 1915. 

Hon. Arthur Yager, 

Governor of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R.: 

When I was speaking at the Plaza of this town the police told me I had 
to dissolve the meeting because the mayor said that there was no permit to 
hold the meeting at the Plaza. He refused many times to give permit 

Santiago Iolesias, 

Gen. Grp., A. F. of L. 

After having held a monster meeting at Yabucoa, at which all the orators 
and myself did our part, and where the conditions prevailing ore notoriously 
marked of partiality against the strikers, we proceeded to Maunabo. From 
Maunabo I had to send the Governor of Porto Blco the following telegram: 
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„ ' „ SlAVNAllO, Feb. gS, /.•»/, J. 

Hon. Asthue Yager. 

Oovemor of Porto Rico, Ron .luati, P. R.; 

Agrlcnltiirnl workers of Bnrrlos Tiilo Smi, Lisa, and Matu.vaa had lo re¬ 
turn back tlielr homes liecau-se police proliibitnl them to walk town, eertahdy 
to prevent them to attend a lalior meetinjr. wliere the lidxir federation retire- 
sentatlves were going to address tlie iieoide. 


Santio.i) Iiiiksi\.s. 

ill II. iti fi., A. /'. Ilf /,. 


The Governor of I’orto Rico up to tills dale has given no answer to the two 
telegrams above mentioned. We did at Maunalio all we conld in favor of the 
strikers and lo bring tlie parties to terms, and we readied al last an agreement 
liy whicli the hours of labor dally for th(' agricultural workers were redneeil 
to nine, and salary of 50 and .55 cents tier day was increased to .SO cents daily. 

After having held a meeting there and left all things seiiUsl al Mannabo 
and the agreement signed, we proceeded to Gnayanm w here we also held 
another meeting lasting to 1 o’clock, March 1, and in which did their pari two 

lawyers who are actually In sympatliy with tlie .strike, and who have ... 

iiHsl to the agitation and maintenance and defense of the same. 

On March 1, In the morning, we left Guayanui and went to I’onee via 
Sulina.s, reaching the city of I’once about 4 o'clock p. in. Tn view of the condi¬ 
tions prevailing In I’once, and being ntsessary for us to return to Sail .Iiian 
as siMiii us jMissible to lai.v attention to .soini' other iinjiortant matters, we had 
already decided not lo take part In the meeting of I’onee and had already 
taken the automobile to return. Hut a eomtnisslon composed of members of 
the local unions of I’once among whicli were olllclals of the ('Igariuakers’ 
Union 449, reriuestisl us in the name of tlie organization and in lluil of the 
agrieuitural workers lo do onr jiart in the meeting at the o)ien air, and llieii 
we agreeil that the mitoniobile would remain near the place where the meeting 
was to lie held to be taken by us Inimedlalely after having done our duty. 

The meeting was opened at half-past 7 p. in., and in the same lisik part the 
(haraclerlzed members of the organizisl labor luou'ineiil : .Mr. Modesto (!al- 
derin, Mr. Santiago Carreras, Mr. Francisco I’az Granela. .Mr. Manuel Texidor, 
('igariuakers’ International thiion’s organizer Mr I’rudenelo Rivera Marlliiez 
and myself. While I was speaking for about an hour, and niaking I he slate- 
ineiit that "tlie isiliee eoiihl not be placed on an ini|iartial and Independent 
jiositioii while having their quarleis in the premises of the sugar mills and 
tilantatlons, while eating and drinking with tlie bosses, while using the horsi'S 
of tlie sugar mills owners under the pretense of being guaraiileeliig the pro|)- 
erties.’’ I was brutally ordered lo leave llie tribune, while the eaiitaln of police, 
Fernandez Xater, cried: "This iiieeling has finished." 

Then the police was ordered to dls.solve the meeting, and sliols and chibblng 
against the gathering were made. Tlie result of this social crime comiultteii 
against the people was a poor man dead and several woumh’d. Organizer 
Rivera Martinez, myself, and all my fellows from San .Tuan In the coiiiuilsslon 
wore arrested and placed under a hall of From Police I sent the gov¬ 

ernor the following telegram: 

Hon. .\RTin’R Yaoeii. 

Qovciiior of Porto Rico, Ran .hinii, /’. R.: 

Last night police (IIssoIvihI a peaci’ful meeting while I was speaking, shoot¬ 
ing and clubbing jioor peasants. One di*ad and several wouiaUsl. Seven labor 
representatives and myself were Jalhsl—nccusetl of riot. This fact Is very 
deplorable, and respectfully protest againsi unnecessary and unjustlllable 
disrcgardlug of constitutional rights. 

Si.xTHoo It.iERiAB, Gai. Orff. A. F. of L. 


No amswer has been given to lli(> (pioted telegram. We remained in jail 
up to half-past 12 p. m., March 2, when we wi're provisionally sent free under 
ball of $300 each, returning to San .Tuan at 0 a. in. to-day. 

The offices of the feileratlon in Ponce were researcliisl by the imllce, who 
violently broke the locks of the desks and took with them some papers and 
documents of the strike committee. 

38819'—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-70 
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If the Federal authorities do not take a rapid and energetic action In favor 
of the American Constitution and In behalf of the Porto Rican laborers we 
fear that the labor organizations may be swept from the surface of the island 
by the Democratic Government, represented In Porto Rico by Mr. Yager, as an 
unjustifiable punishment fur the working masses of this Island. 

Yours, fraternally, 

SxNTIAGO lOLESl.VS, 

dcii. Organizer A. /•'. o/ Labor. 


[Federftcloo Libri- de los Trabajadorcs dc I’licrto Rico .Vdllada a la American Fcdcraclon 
or larbor. Kuudada cu ISbii.J 

Sas .Jt’AN, P. It., March i, tOtS. 

Mr. SAMrET. flOilFERS, 

Vrett. Ainerican I'rtlcraiion of l.abor. 

SOi-HOi) O (it. A. If., Washington, 1). C. 

Dear Sib and Brother: I have In hand your two letters of Feb. 24, Inclosing 
me copy of your cablegram and a clipping from the New York Call, In which 
some Information Is reported about the affairs of the strike In Porto Itlco. 

Regarding the cablegrams which were rei-elved by you on February 19 ad¬ 
dressed to the Federatlonlst, I beg to inform you that those cablegrams were 
directly sent to the Federatlonlst in order to save some money instead of being 
sent to you, and though not bearing any signature both cablegi-ams were sent 
by me. The fact of the cablegrams not bearing my signature is due to a mis¬ 
take on the part of the clerk In charge of lianding the cablegrams to the 
cable office, because he did not put the signature Into the columns of the blank 
Intended for the words for which we are going to pay. That Is the reason why 
the cablegrams went to you without niy signature. Tlie first cablegram sent 
to you reporting 22 men killed was based upon the Information of an old 
capitalistic paper of tills same city, which is supposed to be an impartial one, 
and who very early In the morning, as every day, was circulating In San Juan 
giving the Information that, In addition to the 7 men kllleil at Vieques, 1.5 
more had betm killed at the town of Juan Diaz In a riot between the strikers 
and tlie police. The information of the paper above mentioned. La Corre- 
spondencla de Puerto Rico, was denied by nobialy In the first moment, and the 
ratification of the report published was heard everywliere. On account of that 
I sent you the first cablegram on February 19. But later, when I was able to 
gather some more information I luiineillately and In the same date sent you 
another cablegram correcting tlie minilier of men killed. When the first report 
was received from A’leqiies Informing that the police had disbanded a peaceful 
parade of tlie worklnguien, the same official reiiort stated that six men had 
been killed, among them two police. Basial upon this official report Is was that 
I sent you the setond cablegram. But still doubting of the truth, 1 request 
Mr. Rivera Martinez, organizer of the Oignrniakers’ International Union, and 
Mr. Aybar, labor representative In the house of delegates, to visit the Island 
of Vieques and make a thorough and Impartial Investigation of the facts. The 
Investigation was made, and the result was that four men were killed by the 
police while disbanding the peaceful parade of the strikers, six seriously 
wounded, some other more sustaining lesser wounds; niore than 100 men ar¬ 
rested; constitutional rights of assembling and speaking suspendetl; hall 
feredatlon closed down by the police; and the most cruel brutalities committed 
by the police force against the strikers. 

When having the very accurate Information gnthereil directly by our repre¬ 
sentatives, I sent you that information. The man sending cablegrams dlrertly 
to the Call Is Mr. Edward Conde, and all the Information sent by that man 
was near to the truth according to the statements given by the same capi¬ 
talistic press of this Island. 

I have carefully revised the Information published by the New York Call 
and fou^ that generally the Information Is accurate, outside of a mistake con¬ 
tained In same which Is that In the following paragraph: “ The police have set 
fire to hundreds of their shacks, leaving thousands of men and women shelter¬ 
less.” It Is true that fire has been set to some houses In the barrio of Puerto 
de Tlerra, Son Juan, and In the town of Muunabo. More than 40 houses were 
burned In San Juan and about 17.5 in Maunabo, but It Is supposed that the fire 
has been set by those Insuring the houses In the companies for more than their 
proper values, because fires have always begun In one of those houses Insured. 
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Wtat ^ have tlone with tlie jxxu- peasants It U to nviuest tliem to 

leave th^ shacks Immediately and go out if they are tM.t wlllluB to leturu to 
work under the old TOodltlons. This statement reganllng the ladlep to set 
nrt to tiic sliAcks of the poor pousunts is tiio luain ooo I bavo found In tUo In- 
1 ^**® Call. The most of the Informutlou publtsliol bv 
the New York Cull Is taken from our labor paper .Tustklu, which I am seniliii'' 
you, regarding the conditions of the laborers in Porto llieo " 

I have given my very particular alleiilion to that part of vour letter slating 
that “Gen. SleIntyre had Inl’orined you not to have recelvisl any inforiaallou as 
to the killing or wounding of anyone or lliat any eonstitutlonal rlglits of tlie 
lieople were Invadetl; tliat the gtwernor had oibhst tliat there had been an 
nttaek upon one of tlie plants of the sugar refineries; tliat tlie property was In 
the hands of a receiver; and that the sllnatlon was well In buial." Ib>gardlng 
this point, ns Informed to Gen. McIntyre by Hie governor of the Island. 1 tiiii 
grounded In saying that tliat Is the first liiforiiiatlon I have received ahont 
having been attacked any of the plants of the sugar refineries In Hie hands or 
out of the hands of any receivers. They are grounded in saying Hint the situa¬ 
tion Is well In hand. It has alwaj-s bi-en. it Is. ami will be. It Is heller tlnin 
in hand. It Is under the terrorlsni, brutalities, and nssnssliintloiis of Hie poliee 
force, under whose control are nil the towns of Porto Uleo, with Hie reipiest 
and order of the governor, tolerating Hie susfHUislon and nnmdment of all 
the constItntfonal rights of the elHzens of Porto Itleo not only in Hie rand 
Kones as In the beginning, but within the urban zones and at cveryw'here. The 
eahlegrnins, copy of wdileh ,von semi rue In jour letter, was recelv'isl by myself, 
by means of the secretary of Porto Itleo, and Hie manifested parHiiIlty of the 
Government Is precisely proved In the same case. As stsm as I recelveil your 
enhlegrani I sent to the secretary of Porto Hleo a letter containing duly qiiotisl 
a cuhlegram to you and nspiestlng Idiii to transmit It to your ollh'c hy means of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, as your request had been received. The letter 
referred to was sent to the s(>eretury of Porto Itleo on Felinmry 26. and a copy 
of it was sent to you. As the answer given to jmu was containing the nceurnie 
information of facts, I was In the confidence that the Goveriiiiieiit would trans¬ 
mit to you our answer If affairs were to he apiiris-lated fairly and comlui'flng 
to a square dealing. But It has not liis-n so Five days after haling sent our 
answer to you I have received from the .s«s retai y of Porto Uico the letter which 
I quote herein; 


IGovernmeut of I'orto III..), ofRte of Iho secrolary I 

San JiTAN, March 2. 1015. 

Sm: Rpiilylng to your cominiinicaHon of the 2()Hi iilHiiin, wherein you request 
this office to transmit to the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs the cnlile- 
gram qnoteil in yonr said coniiminlcnlloti and purporting to be a reply to a 
cablegram received by you tlirougli this olHce, I lieg to Inform you tluit It Is the 
fiolicy of the Government not to transmit nu-ssages through olflclal channels 
when the said messages are not In strict accordance with the facts. 1 regrt't 
to say that lu the cablegram that you desire to be s*>nt through this office some 
of the statements therein made are contrary to the facts as they appear hy the 
several Investigations made by the Government. For the nhovc reasons I 
respectfully Inform you that It Is niy duty to dei'lliie to comidy with your 
request. 

Verj" respectfully, yours, Miktin Travikko, 

Sircrctnry of Farlo Rico. 

Mr. Saktiaoo Im.EsiAS, 

Pretident Free F<Meration of the Wrrrkiniinirn of Porto Rico, 

San Juan, P. R. 

This Information will explain yon what has Imppmied. I am perfectly In 
accordance with vour recomraenflatlon that to exfiect fruitful results and Tight¬ 
ening of the wrongs Inflicted upon the working fieoplc no exaggerated accounts 
should be transmitted, and I have ever tried to follow that policy, so that any 
charge preferred against the enemies of this iieople or the conduct of any 
authority may be proven. But In the same manner It Is my believing that ail 
the abuses of the power should be denounced, and that It would be a (Time tut 
us to ke^ slleme while the armless and defenseless [veasants of this Island a.sk 
for better wages and better living comiltlons. and they are vlotently dlsbamled 
and erimlBaliy assassinated In the cities and countries, while the hall federa- 
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tlong are Illegally closed down by the force, and while the constitutional rights 
of the people are placed In the hands of the most brutal and unscrupulous 
people of this Island. 

Awaiting for your Instructions and good advices and trusting that vour efforts 
will greatly cooperate to settle the affairs of the island, I am, with best wishes. 
Fraternally, yours, 

Santiago Iolesias. 

Gen. Org. A. 0 / L. 


[Federacton Libre de los Trabajadores de Puerto Rleo. Aflllada a la American Fedcracion 
Of Labor. Fundada on IHOb.l 

San .Titan, 1’. It., ifareh 5, ISIS. 

The Koitob of The, Times, 

San .Junn, P. li. 

Sib; In answer to your courteous Invitation for a version of Mr. Oonde’s 
speech, ns delivered by him at Fajardo a nionlli since, and in view of the 
letters from Mr. Bird, as representative of the Fajardo Sugar Oo., Inserted In 
your dally. It remains for me to repeat here again what I had previously 
reporteil on tlie matter—that is to say, that Mr. Comic’s speech was well 
thought and mmlitnted, and that all what he said on tliat occasion was In 
aci’ord with his ideas and tlie law, otherwise llie police ivhlch was present 
would have called his attention or denounced him. Things worse than that 
I have witnessed In Ponce. 

The letters printed In the Times come all of them from Interested parties 
to whom Mr. Conde’s speech could not make a good Impression. The signers 
of the letters In question are all of them, without doubt, persona of standing 
and well to do In the communily, but they are Indeml prejudiced for reasons 
of social and human nature. They seem to he commonly Interestisl because of 
family or business reasons, and In certain cases they appear in Sir. Bird’s 
pay roll. This, of course, makes them feel hostile and grudgesome In comment¬ 
ing over the speech. 

Neither Mr. Conde nor the Federaclon I.Ihre can rejoice over the death, 
accident, or misfortune that may befall a human being, and we could not feel 
80 toward Pr. Santiago Veve or Mr. Bird. Mr. Conde neither declareil that 
he was In favor of Incendiarism, hut rather turned them Into ridicule. 

Beside.s, the Ideas of Mr. Conde, there Is no doubt but what they are utterly 
opposed to his accusers, and therefore It la quite natural they should say 
whatever he (Mr. Conde) said was all out of place, terrible, and even Imjdous. 
The speaker had the right, and still has It, of uttering the most lit opinions on 
his subject at Issue then, and the gentlemen whose signatures appear In the 
above-referreii-to letters have the same right to hold n contrary opinion about 
Mr. Conde. 

On the other hand he went to Fajardo upon the Invitation of the workmen 
of the locality to help them to bind a contract with the employers or let the 
strike go on. After the meeting referred to he took part In the discussion of 
the terms of the arrangements and was busy at this for a whole day with Mr. 
Bird and other employers, and, mind you, there was not friction of any kind 
among those people. It Is In reality very strange that after the strike should 
be over and arranged and the contract not fulfilled by Mr. Bird that they should 
now turn around and accuse Mr. Conde of fact that took place as between 
employers and country employees at the Fajardo town hall and to which Mr, 
Conde gave his assistance. 

I think It la enough for me to say that whatever statements were made by 
him with the object of warding oft the had impression Mr. Bird reminded the 
signers of the contract relative to the address delivered by Mr. Conde, which 
after all did not produce the same disagreeable Influence as the speech which 
Mr. Igleslas pronounce*! at Ponce and to which your editorial of to-day refers. 

The Ponce meeting began at 7.30 p. m., and live speakers had already de¬ 
livered their address before Mr. Igleslas himself stepped forwaril to speak 
also. The meeting had been going on for four hours before anybody ever 
dreamed of how it would end. Mr. Igleslas began speaking at 11.13 p. m., 
and after he had spoken about three quarters of an hour and stated that the 
police could not possibly be Impartial, in as muqh as they had taken up 
their headquarters on the estates, sleeping, eating, and using the horses and 
automobiles of the landowners In connection with the strike. At this point of 
Mr. Igleslas’s remarks a loud cry from Capt. Fernandez Nater, saying, “ There, 
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!i'***^ "***1 *'“***' "■‘"■(Is brouKlit on the most rcnroncliful blow 

o*** evw bo (loalt to the rlftlits of fna* spetH'h anil Ibo most unjustlllable 
attack against coustituttoiml guuranti'i's of any clvlllzisi ihsiiiIc The laxmle 

w'liicb Is absolutely false and puipoSely goticn up. 

*’? tbe same position ns Mr. t'oiiili>, or |a rbar.s worse olT tban be Mr 
Kdltor. since it Is Impossible to prevent popular opinion and cianmenlarles, 
when tbe.se are replete with pre.|udi<e and sentiments hostile to the cauae 
for which \ve stand and bcliiwe to be Just atid patrlollc,. Not wishing to tire 
you with a lengthy hutcr, I beg to remain, 

Very sitieely, .tours, 

S.\Nlt\(.0 lolFSttS, 

(e 11. Oil), of .1. of 


lI'edeiacloD I.tl.i-o ile b.s Tralialnil..ivs ile Pu. it.. Rl.-u Attltiolu a la traerti-an l.v.l..ra(lon 
of l.al>or. I’umJuda .ui tstio.] 

S.t.N 1 >. U., Miilvh 10, lUlo. 

Jlr. .‘^\xfft:L CoMi'iais, 

l‘r(fft. Aiiifi'U'on l-'oth ntti(nt of I.ohor, 

aUl-HO'.) a SI. .\ 11 ., M o.s/iiii.o/on, l>. C. 

riK.tn SiK .tsD llitoTiii tt: I ntn very niueb j.leased to give you (his additional 
information ri.gnrding the so-called riot of Ponce, ab.iitt wiiicti 1 .s<*nt you for¬ 
merly more detalhsl Information. Vlien tlie bousi' of delegates was Informed 
b.v one of his members that a meeting had lu'cn disbanded b.v th(| Insular 
IM.liei* in fionee while 1 was addressing the gathering, the matter was In the 
tirat moment diseussiKl atid oni. of tlie memhi*rs of tlie house inovisl that a 
sjieeial (‘ooimittisi be appointisl to inti.stigale the t'acls mid inform tin* liouse 
of th(. truth in view that otii' of the tnen present in the tneetlng had Ia*en 
killed by the bullets of th(. jtoilee. ttnd sotne others more seriotisly wotimUal. 

Sttch eommitlei. wetit to I'otice tind gathered tlie informatloti the.v pliutHO 
friun tlie pnhlie and the insular polh-e, hut nor I. neither the men which in my 
companion were arreslisl and placed under .i bond of 2.(KK) accusisl of riot. W(>r8 

riHiuested to inform to that ..nitee. The committee returned from Poni.e, 

and In spite that all tin' aillihtills concurs in the faci that the r(.siH>nsible of 
Violating tlie law, depriving the citi/.ens from the fns' exercise of their lllierty, 
and of killing the man who Is dead, aiul of the men being woumUsl Is the 
insular police; in spile of that (he eoiniiilttee of the house Imve not dari'd to 
inform and tell the truth to that legislative hod.v. Their report to tin* house 
was iptite a “white wash” to (he pidice. though verbally and not with tlu'lr 
signature; a member of tin. such eommittei*. composed of two men risvignlwis 
that the ino.st brutal erlnie hu\e been eommitli.d with the peojile of Ponce, and 
the most unjustified violation of the law have been eoinmitted by the laillee. 

The report of the committee to the house of delegates was largely dlsriiKsed 
and an Imiiortunt diseus.sion of the general affairs of I he island and the iMiltey 
of the government in the strike was maintained. The most important part 
of the discussion in substjinee Is as follows; 

IxiwKB Horse Iwkstiovtion of 'tin; Pom k Ini idknt—Kxthmt of thk Behhion. 

Mr. Tons Roto, of the district of Ponce, aski'd Mi-ssrs. Htiyke and Martinez 
Xadal, the members of the linesiigallng committee, if from the statement 
made by them It must be constrm'd that the pollci; caused Mr. Santiago 
Igleslas to come down from the sfa-aker’s stand In the midst of his address, 
iind they answered In the atlirmatlvi'. 

“ It being so.” said Mr. Tints Roto, “ I believe the T’once Incident must be 
given such an Important significance ns shall not he overlooked by the men 
who stand for the fundamental principles of the liberty we all enjoy under 
the Constitution of the Tnlted Statm and (he laws emictisl b.v the legislature 
of this country. I understand the police have no authority at any time to 
cause a man to come down from a public rostrum and so break up a meeting, 
tor this Is equivalent to a violation of the law which guarantees the free 
expression of thought; and on this account laying aside all particulars which 
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Imv<' sucti small alKnlflcance os compared witit the fnndamental prloeipies of 
the liberty of thouttlit. I move that the following amendment be added to 
the reiKirt of the Inveatlgatlon committee: 

“ ‘ Be It enacted that the most energetic protest of the house be brought to 
liear agulnst the violation of the law defending the rights of the people com- 
udtteil at I’once by members of the insular police while they caused a man to 
come down from the speaker’s stand or rostrum while he was In the full 
exercise of his rights of censure.’ ” 

Jlr. Tons Soto stated that above all It was the duty of every citizen to safe¬ 
guard the lIlxTty ac(iulre«l by himself, and that the right of free speech is con- 
aecraltsl by the laws of this Island and by the United States Onstltutlon, 
and that It was of more importance than all the law that could be calletl 
Into action to violate the sacred light of the people in expressing themselves 
freely. The peojile must not be dependent uimiu tbe police to Interpret their 
words and snsiK'nd a public meeling, inasimuii as the police have no authority 
to do this, but this Is the business of the courts to decide whether a speaker 
lnfiing(‘s upon the laws. 

Mr. Iluyke, one of the mcmlicrs of the committee, statisl here that the 
poliC(> uctisl upon being Instructed by their chiefs, and I say that if this Is the 
case, then 1 will amend my amendment in such form tliat the criticism of this 
house be directed against tin- person of lids government wiio had Is.smsl such 
instructions, hecansi' T unilerstand that nobody in Porto Ilico is above the 
Constitntlmi or any other man of uhatevi-r liiglt standing he may be as to 
abolish the Conslitntlon and the law defining tlie rights of the people. 

'riie amendment proposed by tla- delegate. Mr. Tons Solo, was voted upon, 
and all the reactionaries and caiiltalists in the laaise votesi against the rights 
of the people, defeating lla* amemiment and so Justifying the most brutal and 
social crime l•ommltte<l in Ponce ami the most unjustllied violation of the 
Constitution of tbe Uniteii States. 

With kind regards, I beg to remain. 

Fraternally, yours. 


S.VXTI voo Igi.f.si as. 

Oen. Org. A. F. of L. 


lAmoriran I-Vdcratton of I.ahor.] 

WvsiitNCTOs, J>. March 23, J9f5. 
The Kxeci^tive CofNcii. AiiKaiiAN Fkderatio.n of Labob. 

CoLi.K.Ac.l'Ks: Iteferring to the situatiiai in Porto Itico, 1 heriuvllh enclo.-e 
cojiy of a calilegram received from (Irganizer Igleslas, in President Gomiier.s’s 
ubsi'iice. I have transmltti'd copy of same to Secretary Wilson, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, so tliat he. can have the information in connwdlon with the 
other communications wliich have been furnished to him bearing on the situa¬ 
tion in I’orto Uico. 

Yours, fruterually, 

Frank Morrison, 

Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


[Cablegram.] 

CvYEY, Porto Kico, March 21, 1915. 

Fbderatiomst, Wanhington. 

Ijust night [lolice violently disbanded [a'aceful mei-ting, clubbing ptsiple and 
federation leader, who was arresteil. Annual labor federation convention now 
In session at Bairtlst Church feels indignant against iiollce lawlessness. Con¬ 
stitutional rights absolutely disregarded. Judicial brutalities sentenced 130 
men Vieques for allegeil riot and as.sault. depriving them of jury trial, appeals 
being Illegally denied. More than one hundred [lending sentences. F^eratlon 
convention discussing general strike [ilun to protest against disgraceful adminis¬ 
tration, which gives no crwllt to American principles of Justice and liberty. 

lOLESIAS. 
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00SBE8E0NSSNCS BEIATINO TO AILEOED KILIINO AND WOTODINO OF 

. WOREEB8. 


[Oorerniuent of Porto Illco, office of the secrol»r,v.| 


I''KBRI.’ARV 25, 101,5. 

Sir: I have tho honor to (luoto lielow for your tnforniiitlon rnlilograiii .lust 
reeeivetl from tlie Bureau of Insular .\ITalr.s, Wa.shinitton, 1). C.; 


Yager, San Juan. 

Santiaoo Ici.EsiAs; Cable me aceiirate aeconiil of alleged killing anil woiiuil- 
Ins of (elrelluB?) workers In comseiiuenee of strike, anil If eimstlialional rl^lits 
have been violated. 

.StMI'KI, liO.MI'KKK. 
.MeiMVHK. 


Respectful l.v, 

Mr. Santiago Iai.E.siAR, 

San Juan, Porlo Kicn. 


M.iktin Tuwieso. .fr., 
Srn-i‘tai'jj o/ 1‘ortn Hirn. 


(Federaclon Lilire Ue los TrabaladovcM tic Puerto ilieo. AlilIatlA a la Xmerlcan Federanoa 
of laibor rundadii eu isiia. | 

Sa.n .Ii'\.\. I’. R., I'fhruary ’in, /.'l/.O. 

Mr. Saaiuki. (tOMPKiis. 

I'rrHt. Ainrrican Faih nillioii of l.iilidr. 

SOI-80!) a St.. A'lr., WasUmylo". I). 0. 

Dear Sir and Brotiikii : I bate jtis| lo-da.v reeehed from the sei i'etar.v of 
1‘oi'to Rico the letter wldeb 1 iiuoted herein below and wideb Is as follows: 


[Oovernnicnt of Porto Ulro. ofliro of the secretary 1 


Fi.aitfMiv 2.'i. 1111.5. 

Sir: I have the honor to ((note below, for yoiir information, eableeram just 
ret'Oived from the Bureau of Insular .AITairs. Washington, L>. C.: 


Ya(ier. San Juan. 

S.\NTi\iio loiEsns: Cable me aeennite aceottnf of alleged killing and wotind- 
inp of (olrclinp ?) workers In eimsisinenee of sirike, and If eonstltutlonal 
ripbts ha\e lieen vlolateil. 

S y,\i fi’.i. C.o.\ii"KRS, 
.MelNTVHK. 


Resiieetfully. 


Mr, Santiair) Tot.Ksits, 

San Juan. I'. R. 


Martin Travieso, .)r., 
Sevrelury of I’urto liira. 


To the former eommunleatlon I aiiswerrsl to the seerelaiy of I’orto Itleo In 
the way you may see b,\ the copy of the letter I am utlaebinp herewith for 
your Inforraatlon. 

Yours, frnternnily, 

StMlAOO Igi.kriah, 

O'CH. Org.. .1, F. of L. 


rFederaclon Libre de loa TrabaJartoreH de Puerto Rico Aflllada a la .Vaiorlcaa Federaclon 
of taibor. PuDdada eu 18ta>. I 

San .Il \n, 1’, K., Fehraarg 20, 1010. 

Hon. Martin Travikso, .Tr.. 

Secretarg of Forto Rico, San Juan, F. R. 

Hon. Sir: In answer to vours of rebruary 2.5 Inst.. I would be very prateful 
to you for transmitting Hon. McIntyre the cablegram quoted herein below: 

“McIntyre, M^athingtott: 

“Answer Gompers paratle strikers Vieques was ilissolved by police anti fore¬ 
men. Four workingmen killed, eight wounihvl. In severid towns meetings were 
broken, twenty-seven men "wounded. Constitutional rights siaHNih even^ 
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myself denied In rural zones, wliioli nre under control police. Strikers claims 
police u.sed to break strike. Some strikers Arecibo summarily sentenced. 
Federation Hall, Vieques, close down by police. More than 100 arrested and 
sentenced. I^otter mailed." 

Thankina you very much In advance, I beg to remain. 

Very re.spectfully, yours, 

S.VNTI.VOO IOT.ESl.\S, 

Presidentc I'rcv I'cdcrattion of Ihc IVorl 'mgmcn of Porto Rico. 


((iovi rnnicnt of Porto Ulco, oaire of tlie socrotary.) 

S.\s .lUAN, March 2, t!ll5. 

Sir: Replying to your communication of the 20tU idtiino wherein you request 
this olllce to transmit to the I'hlef of the liureau of Instilar Affairs the cable¬ 
gram quoted In your said communication anil purporting to be a reply to a 
cablegram received by you through this olllce, I beg to Inform you that it is the 
policy of the government not to transmit mes.sages through olllcial channels 
when the said messages are not In strict accordance with tlie facts. 

I regret to say that in the cablegram that you desire to be sent through this 
olllce some of the statements therein made are contrary to the facts as they 
appear by the several Invcsligations made by the government. 

For the above reasons I respectfully inform you that It Is my duty to decline 
to comply with your re<iuest. 

Very resp*>ctfidly, yours, 

JIartin 'riivviEso, .Tr., 
ticcrrtaru of Porto Rico. 

Mr. Santi voo Tai.BsiA.s, 

President Free I'edcralion of Ihc M'orl.iiigiiiin of Porto Rico, 

San .titan, P. R. 


STATEMENT OF MR. FREDERICK F. INGRAM. 


[KrederlcU F. Ingram Co., perfumers ami lunnufncturing pharmacists.] 


Hon. liouis F. Post. 

Department of Labor, Washington, I). V. 


Hktroit, Mich., Mur. 1.1, JOtS. 


Dear Mu. Post: Ueferring to the inclosed page* from Public, March 12, I 
know something of the situation In Porlo Rico, It so impressed me that while 
visiting lliere last spring 1 adilre.ssed a cianmunicatlon to Congressman Iioremus 
from this district (Inclosed lind copy of .same). So far as I know, forwarding 
my observations to Congressman Doremus has itroductsl no results. 

I did not talk on the Islaml wllli wm-kingmen or their representatives; was 
In touch only with business miai, Americans and natives, hut the information I 
gathereil through them made me feel that if a tendency then apparent was not 
speedily i-hecked the lu'sult would be a most humiliating situation for the 
United States. It looked to me as if it was lending to a system of deiK'ndent 
peonage even Avor.se than the situation existing In Mexico preceding the present 
disturbances there. The natives of Porto Rico are a Hne race, suiierlor to any 
others in West Indies. Central America, or Jlexlco. Previous to the American 
occupation all had access to the land, their little patch of ground, and oppor¬ 
tunity for advancement If disposed to advance. The ownership of this land Is 
being centered to corporations. If I was correctly informed when there, that 
Is almost unbelievable. 

Might I venture to ask you to forward this to Hon. Frank P. Walsh, chairman 
of the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, if you approve of it. 

Yours, respectfully. 


F. F. InosAM. 


I recelveil a letter to-day from a business friend In Ponce, P. B. He says the 
cigar strike has been followed by a schiKd strike. The dissatisfaction and un¬ 
rest has emptied the schools of the native children. 


A Submitted In printed form. 
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Ifon. Fbauk E. r> 0 REMr.'i, M. 0., 

M'ailiiiifftoit, n. C. 

Dear Mr. r)OREMr.s: lA>avinK to-ila,v lionienard boutul. visiting <in tln» way 
SPveral otiiar W. 1. Islaials ami tlio (.'anal Zone aflci- ;t wtH'ks siaan in I'nrlo 
Klco, iirliuarlly for a re.st ami Incldontall.v to dovolop a traile on the isluint, 
ineotiiig many men in tlie imn-cantile lines, imti\es as well as .Ainerieans, has 
given me opporlnnity to learn alxmt local comlltions as vleweil by business men. 

It seems to me Unit tbe sltnatlon in I’orio Itleo is no( (.irreetly malerstiMHl 
In AVasbington, wblcb iirompts me to wrile >on on the subject. 

The manager of one of tbe largest mercantile boiises on the islaml. an Ameri¬ 
can, lint of I.") years’ aili\e business eviicricnce in 1‘orlo lilco, sabl, “When 
the .Vmericans came to tbe Island, of its poiinlallon of I.KHMKHI, Ibey fonnd 
1,000,000 to be their friends. To-day tbe .Americans and Ibcir Oovernment can 
count all tbeir friends In the KKMHK) and to ha\e some of ihc PKI.IHKI left." 

It is claimed that promises made at (he lime of occupation have been broken, 
that acts undreamed of then have since been done by (be Anu>rican rnlei'S, 
snrpa.sshe in .some instances in their nn|io|inlarity of an,\thing iiereloCore ever 
done iiy former nilcrs. Tills is provoking unrest and prcindicc against llie 
Americans here, inti'rIVring vvilli Inisincss and prosiicrily of all (he r.iccs and 
classes. 

Much was expiH'ted from (be ebange of administration, but .so far there has 
lieen disappointment that has lilh'd the cap ol hiticrncss, for (la‘ old mils 
have not onl.v lH‘en continned. lint it is ciaimcil new evils havv‘ been im)iosfsI 
from vvliicb American residents ar«‘ pcriiaps the greatest snITerers, evceiitiiig 
tliose In otiicial life. 

It seems to me tliat jnstico as well tis political experience should |irompl tboso 
tliat will be belli respoiisilile for existing conditions to carefully consider tliesu 
alleged grievances, some of vvlilcli follow: 

First. That the same s.vstcni and in a large measure the same gentlemen as 
under the jirevions administration are still in iiowcr and the nnollicial domina¬ 
tion is by tile same inlUieiices. 

Second. Tbe former and present ('iovernnient greall.v antagonize the natives 
by misgoveriiment and favoritism. 

'Third. It is conceded that (hiv. A'agcr is veil meanim: lint lacks iMilltIcal 
exiKTlence, i.s easily imposed tiiwni by siiecial interest that has his ear and that 
Inive impressed upon blni their vtcvv|ioinl. That he ignores the HenioiTat 
organization and tin- inirt.v leaders as well as the hnsiness interest, excejit the 
sugar and tobacco corimrations. 

Fourtli. Porto Iticans were promised citizenship h.v (Jen. Miles. It is not yet 
grantisl. They want collective ellizcnsbiii, not the kind iimiiosisl In the present 
Senate bill vvideb treats tlie Porto lllcans as illegitimate cblldren, legitlmucy 
to be conferred by a conrl upon aiipllcatioii. 

Fifth. The recent special revenue tax on American goods entering tiie Island 
Is very exasiwrating. It injures ilm business (pf Amerii-ans in tlie Stales, who 
otbervvise could sell In tlie island. It relieves the island real estate of taxes 
which are transferred tip the consnmers- a lax nipon (he poor tip (he iirofit 
of the rich and tbe corporations. This tax was made retroactive, eiiihtirgos 
plncetl upon stores, and their stocks were released onl.v when the stamips were 
iitllxed to goods, in some cases loiiliscaling iiroisTty becan.se tbe gisMls could 
not be sold at tlie Increased prices. This tax vviprks out to the protit, so it ia 
claimed of the great sugar coriairal ions, enabled h.v It to bold land out of use 
because'of the very small tax on it, thus dpiprivlng tbe poor of employment 
that working such idle land would alTord. 

Also, so it Is clainiwl. to tbe advantage of the Ameriian lobacco Co., who 
under various names own the tolinceo eoniipanies tpperaling here. 

Sixib. Tbe llmlteil land bolillngs i lmise of tbe Foraker law Is lieing evailiH 
b.v tbe eoriiorntions as it was tinder tbe jirevhpus govoriiment, and sugar corjpii- 
riittons through dumnii(*s htive inspilred Immeipse lipplilings, niaking It )practically 
Impossible to buy a few acres for raising other cro]ps or for pasture, pcept 
poor land In the mountains, wliile tlie new proposed organic act now before 
Congress omits the clause altogetlier. ... , . , , o 

Seventh. By a sclieme onicially permitted cane is tieiiig iniisirteil fiom Santo 
Domingo by tlie liirge Guniib*n cemrale, to tlu* detriment of tlie lN>rto Itieun 
people and to the loss of revenue by tlie treasury. 
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I inclose copy of resolutions lulopted by the Ponce Democratic Club (Ponce is 
the largest county on the Island) this month which names other apparently 
serious grievances. I have talketl with many business men of the Island and 
they, of all political parties, seem agree<l as to the seriousness of the situation. 
Its application to practical politics In the coming campaign for the election of a 
new Congress, which seems to be a certainty. Is reganle<l with much com- 
placencj' by our Keptibllcan friends and, It seems to me, with reason, for If the 
Democrats do not take steps during this session to relieve themselves of re¬ 
sponsibility for such timlemocratic measures forced upon a helpless people the 
party will have an exceedingly Increased hazard to overcome to curry the close 
districts. 

I expect to be back home by May 22. I know it Is a far cry from Detroit to 
Porto Rico, but It is not so far but whgt these matters may be with us for 
explanation in November. 

Frankly, It seems to me that Porto Rican affairs need looking into. They will 
be looked Into. I hope it will be by the Democrats, who ore responsible for the 
present status, 

With kind regards, 1 am, 

Yours, sincerely, 


F. F. Ikobam. 



EXHIBITS 


lOIESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

StATSUENTS PeKTAINING to the T,A.«T I..ABOREns' BtHIKK IN' THE IsTANII Off 

PoHTO Kiro. 

Tho followiriK Is an oullinc of llic alliilai its lakrii bcfori' (In- Taitnry lailiHi’ 
of the city of San .luan, I*. K., .Mr. rislro Santana. Jr., with olliccs at corner of 
San .tiisto and Tetufin Strt'pfs, of said clt.\ : 

ll.viiiini' .\. 

In the city of .Tuncos, Island of I'orto Itico. and ladorc me the nolary inddli’ 
almvc nicntloiicd, apiHaircd Catalino .Marrero. Asnslln Cintron, .liian Cni?! 
Illvern. horenzo Vazquez. .Tuan l*a!rilu. Kraneisco I'cfia, <irc(?orlo .Marquez, 
ARupito Oca.sio, Aniecto Hernandez, EncarnaciOn Uoldes, nil of Ipjtal aiic and 
residents of snid city of .luncos, under oalli depose ami say: That hefore they 
went into strike they be;tK<sl tlieir patrons for better wadi's and more res|»>ec 
durlnf? working hours; that they were only fiaid from 40 to .'>0 cents for work¬ 
ing hard from (! o’clock in the inorntiiK to ti o’clmk In the evenine; tbal llie.y 
were badly treated by their patrons and their agents; that during worklni; 
hours they were not even allowial to isTfonn human ordinary necessities; that 
they never wi're heard and tiii'ridori' tiiey di'cideit to jto into iiaeillc strike In 
force their patrons to Justify them (the laliorcrs) in tlieir denmmis for belter 
wapes, treating, respect, etc.; that the strike lasted for about 10 days; that 
an ligreemi'iit was sigmsi by agents of both the lalxirers and the patrons; that 
tliey (the laborers) have fultlllcd their part to the said contract; thal saiil 
patrons have violated their part to said contract; that their iiatrons tisisl a 
circular of Gov. Yager to inlluctici" us in liclle\ing tliat no one hud right to 
go Into strike asking for better uuges ami more respect, etc. 

EtititiiT K. 

Mr. Eloy Franquls under oatli ileisisos and sa.\s; TImt he Is a resident of 
the city of .luncos, I’. It.; that he is a clgarmaker; that on the 1st day of 
Feltruary of the pre.sent year wlille he was addressing pacllle strikers In a 
place called I’uebllto del KI6 of the munlcljiallty of Las I’icdras, I’orp. .1. 
LOpez. of the Insular police of the island of I’orto Hli'o, grabbisl lilni ilown tlie 
tribune without Justlllcatlon; that Jlr. Franipiis was addressing tlie crowd 
In a correct manner; that a moment afterwards Mr. Franquls nns authorizist 
by said corporal of the insular |«dici* font’ of I’orto Itleo to contintie his s|H*ech; 
that the police force Intended to end tlie meeting without cause; that deiM.uent 
was chargetl for slander before the nuinlci]iai cmirt for the mitnlcliial di.strb’t 
of Las Pledras. 1*. R.; that his case was heard, and the defendant. .Mr. Franqtils, 
was dlschargetl. 

OCTI.INE OK ExHintTs C, II, E. F, G, 11, I. .1, K. L, M. 

Mr. Eloy Franquls under oath deposes ami says; That about the 1st day of 
February of the present year about iWJ laborers came to him asking his coop¬ 
eration to better the conditlous of the working clas.ses of the municipality of 
Juncos; that he acceded and went on, and from the beginning of the strike 
manag^ all affairs of same; that the conduct of the police force of the (it.v 
of Jnneos during the strike was very bad; that in one occasion the police told 
the strikers that they were not allowed to traffic along the carreteras or public 
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ronds; that tlie iwllce ill treated tlie poor strikers; that the police intended to 
intimidate tiie pacific action of the strikers, insisting on them to go to work, 
or, on the contrary, they said the strikers they ahd orders to use their clubs; 
that on the 4th day of February a great meeting was to be held in Ourabo, a 
town near .Jnncos, and to that effect the laborers from Juncos were on their 
way to former; that the police, using the most libelous words ever heard, tried 
and consequently ended tlie laborer's assembly with tlielr clubs, and also firing 
their revolvers; that many of the assemblers were hurt by the police without 
Justification at all; that the number of victims readied from 15 to 20; that 
some of the victims went to the hospital to be cured of hurts suffered by 
clubs of the police; that as soon as tlie police knew they (the laborers) liud 
gone to the hospital, tried and in effect imprisoned all of them; that they 
were charged by the police of different crimes before the municipal court for 
tlie municipal district of Sun Lorenzo, 1’. U., and sentenced by said court; that 
all of them upiiealed from the sentence rendered by tlie municipal court for 
the muiilclpul district of San I.orenzo, 1*. It., to tlie higher court, that is to say, 
the district court for the district of llumacao, 1*. U., and the higher court dis¬ 
charged and freed all of them on the ground tliat they were innocent of the 
crimes Imputed them; In one particular case a laliorer named Pablo Rivera 
Nieves, a sick man, but a striker, \ias liealcn by tlie police; persons of 50 
years of age also were beaten. 

As shown by Exhllilt F, Eleuterio Mazitii was the bearer of the American 
flag In the as.seml)ly above referred, when tlie police ended same; that a police¬ 
man nameil Julio Soto, knoivlng it was the national flag, broke it to iiieces; 
that .said Maziln called the attention to tlie iMillce to tlie fact that they had 
broken the American flag, and tlie response was tliat the poliee clubbed the 
poor laborer and afterwards charged liiiu with tlie coiiimission of a crime; 
that said charge was dismissed. 

As shown by Aflldavit No. 860, Exiilbit O, antliorized before tlie notary public, 
Mr. Pedro Santana, Jr., Mr. Agiislin (iintrfin, of Jiineos, P. U., deposes and says; 
That he knows perfectly well that tlie police force almost in the whole island 
of Porto Rico and specially during tlu> strike iMs iods are in the liabit of living 
on the sugar factories or centrales, not to restore order in casi' of neeil but for 
causing intimidation to tlie jioor laborers wlio are working in the centrales, try¬ 
ing to persuade tliem not to go into strike; and if tliey do, explaining to them 
(the laborers) that they are liable to be clubbisl. 

As .shown by Altidavit No. 861, Exhibit II, Mr. Lucas E. Eastro, an Industrial 
man of an excellent reinitallou in the city of Jnncos, under oath deposes and 
say.s: That be is a resident of tlie city of .luncos; tliat be was in Juriios when 
the strike began; that he followeil the course of all affairs in connection with 
same: that he cun say that the conduct of tlie laliorers on strike during last 
one was an excellent one; that he saw the police ending a pacific assembly of 
tlie strikers, using their clubs and revolvers w itbont Justification at all; that 
on one occasion the action of tlie police was so liostile to the strikers that 
almost the whole town was compelled to close doors, etc.; tliat he never saw 
any striker to attempt against the public power. 

Exhibit I, Aflldavit No. 862, before the same notary, Mr. Pedro Santana, Jr., 
Mr. Catallno Marrero under oath depo.ses and says: That he is a resident of 
the city of .Tuncos, P. R.; that during the last strike the chief of police of said 
city, Mr. Vicente Torres Quintero, called him one day and told him to tell 
some laborers who were working on a plantation called “Amel ” that everything 
was all right as far as they contlnueil working, but otherwise If they were 
willing to go into the strike they were liable to be clubbed and Imprisoned. 

Affidavit No. 863, Exhibit J: Mr. Mixlesto Martinez is a doctor in pharmacy 
of the city of Juncos; he declared under oath that the conduct of the strikers 
in February this year was an excellent one; that they simply left their works 
to beg for better wages and better treatment: that he saw the iiolice on one 
occasion clubbing the pimr laborers that went on strike. 

Exhibits K, L, M refer to same thing above mentioned, and affidavits were 
taken in order to make evidence corroborative. 

Exhibits N, O, P, and Q, aflldavlts from 867 to 870, before the notary Public 
above referrerl to, Mr. Pedro Santana, Jr„ indicate the following: That depon¬ 
ents, Luis Sanchez Ocafia, Juan Romfin, Jos§ Maria Pereira, Juan Rivera, are 
all neighbors of the city of Juncos, P. R.; that they are all well acquainted 
with the last strike of February of this year; that the conduct of the strikers 
was of a high onler; that assemblies of the strikers were ende<l by the Insular 
police without Justlflcatlon at all; tliat strikers were clubbed In the streets by 
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the iwllce; that strikers were IntiiiiidatMl h.v the Insular p<ilhv ninl (nhl to co 
to work In order to pnwent being eluhlH>d and tinprisoned; tliat the strikers 
lemlw’8*^W)rk**^ nBnlnst the publie authorities and always had faith in their 

In a general way we can say that the coiistluitional riglits of the strikers 
were vlolateil by the Insular police of the islan.l of 1‘orto ith-o, and this w™ 
mitted-to lie done under the flag of Stars and Stri|K‘s. 

A better Idea of what really happened during the last strike In Porto Itleo 
can ^ obtained reading carefully all the allidax its authoriz.sl l.efore the notaries 
public of the island of Porto Kleo. 


lOLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


I'ri'h'Sniin ) 


I'fhniunf ly, 

Saxtwgo Igi.i;.si.\.s, Son ■ liiaii , 1 '. A’..- 

Agricultural workers of eaia* iitdds are iieaeefntly on a strii.e ('Idef of 
police, with two ladieemen. prevent tlie laborers to lailil peaeefni rneellngs. 
Laborers are threatened to he clnlihe<l and slmt if tlnw liold an,\ na'cllng. 
Police frnnkl.v to the sidi* of th(» inter(‘sts of (In* corporations. \o rtsasons are 
taken into consideration h.v tlie iiolice, wlai seek for llie eliiince to |aovoke a 
conflict. See governor and seiid u.s an nrgintl rcsolnlion. 


.lost-: K. Skoaura, 

Strike Coiiiminnion, 


ITcIcancui. I 

ViK((i i;s, P. U., Fihruani II, 1915. 

Santiago IctEsiAs, San Juan, P, It,: 

I-eader.s labor movenient arrested. We need protection to-dav. .\nswer at 
once. 

-Ma.m ei. Puistian. 


ITelcgrnui.] 

.Tfveos, P. R,. March 15, 1915. 
Sa.stiago Iglesias, Editor of Jiislicia. San Juan. 

Lawsuit followed against Ma.«an for alleged insult to tlie .\inerlcan Ihig has 
been stayed. Who will be the real otfenders? 

Kiov I'llANOl'IZ, 

V<irrcHtionihni. 


Mi’mcii’at. rorvcir, .Ii ncos. P. It., 

Ofkici; ot THE Mayor, 

March 9. 1915. 

Messrs. Jose M. Pereira and Kt.oy Frvntp is, 

Chairman iC- Secretary Vnion (Jhrera Central. 

Sir: In answer to your letter dated to-day relatha* to liolding a meeting 
Weiluesday next Marcli 10, 1 may say .\ou are free to use the Plaza de Pueblo 
Nuevo. 

Respectfully, yours, 

.To.se ISahkerah, 

Mayor of the Town. 


N. B.—This plaza or square is sltuatwl on the outskirts of the town, anil tlila 
comuiunicatiou means that the mayor who signed his name to It refuses the 
laborers the use of Plaza Central whii-h is In the middle of the town itself. 
(Remark from the translator.) 


OfRABo, P. R., February H, 1915. 

Mr. Ramon (Tonzales Nievix. 

Mayor of the Town. 

Dear Sir; The under.signe<l commission, auxiliary committee and true com* 
mlttee of the agriculturists' strike begs to rdjuest of you an authorization to 
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flu out and comply the neceasary requUttea under the law for the purpose of 
holcUng parades and meetings in pabllc both in town and country. 

We d^ire that permit be Issued to us lu writing and for an unlimited space 
of time. 

Very sincerely, yours, 

(Signed by 11 cltlaens, ami for the mayor of the town as an aiHJroval.) 


OuiLucEiio Colon, Gurabo: 


S.LN .Tuan, P. R., Febi~unry l!t, 1915 . 


Your telegram received and placed lu the hands of chief of police. 


Abthue Yaoeb. 


[Telegram.! 

San Loke-nzo, P. It.. March C, 1915. 

Kinroii or .Tusticia, Han .luan: 

Since the night of the outrages coniinllled hy the policemen in our labor 
meeting, we do not dure to hoht any meeting if the honorable municiiial Judge 
la not present in It. When he is unable to attend tlie meeting we do not hold 
them, until there be not removed from here Chief of Poiice .luau Alejamlron, 
and Policeman Suner bearing badge number 33o. and also Pollwmen N<‘nie.sio 
Garcia and IMo Concepcion. Recpiest governor to kindly accede to our petition 
for the goo«l of our families wliich are most alarmed ou account of the attitude 
of the.se policemen. 

Were we not so [leaceful ami sincere keepers of law, lust night certainly 
would be a tragic one. 

If governor wants to Imve a.s an evidence any document signed by a very 
larpte numlier of persona from all social clasNi>s, I will be very glad to do so, 
and more than three hundred families will bless him If acceding to our fietltlon. 

.Tose Cr. Gvrcta. 

CurrcsiHiiiilent. 


Geneh.u, Co-Nsinnu.MTONs—('AcniUisM on IIossism. 

The force of reaction 1ms done nothing but show its aggressiveness during 
these years past. All the work that cendd be done to combat the lal«>r organi¬ 
zations of the Island has been done, even though for this it has been neces.sary 
to occupy certain (srsltlons and defenrl men and Government olflcials who, un¬ 
fortunately, are the most harmed by accepting that kind of supjmrt or defense. 

The detrimental achievement of those who stand for reaction and imiulsitorlal 
methods, the enemies of the denas ratlc institutions, is not and can not be easily 
forgotten in the course of a few days. 

A newspaper which for nearly half a century has been tlie genuine representa¬ 
tive of inquisition In Porto Rico, the faithful lntert>reter of tyranny and des- 
imtlsm, the otBclnl organ of the odious government of the monarchy in Porto 
Rico; the periodical, we say again, has become the defender of the island 
caciques (bosses), liecanse the raetlnsls adopted by the administration to rule 
this country for a few years back has been all the advantage to the tyrants, .such 
as those which tlie Spanish Government put into iiractice ms well as all the moat 
despicable and hateful means suggested by the reactionary group of the ad¬ 
visory chamber. 

Tlie enemy Of all tlie American institutions; the enemy of all that bears the 
seal of democracy; the enemy of nii that represents a principle of liberty; the 
enemy of the teaching of the English language in tlie schools of Porto Rico; the 
enemy of all the American governors ruling this island; the defender of the 
Spanish monarchy, with all Its horrors, is now the Best friend of the American 
Administration In Porto Rico, 

And it is not the best friend of the American administration because he has 
done hating American Institutions, rectifletl his conduct, nlteri>d Ids liberty that 
Is at hand, or because it thinks English language should be taught In the 
public schools, or becau.se he has become reconciled with the principles of liberty 
or altered his conduct. No; not a bit of It. He is even now In more perfect 
accord with the ptindples of the monarchy and mwe partial than ever to the 
absurd meUiods of reactionarism. 
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Wtet Is on now In the fJoverninent Just suits It. Tin* .\ilinlnlstrstUm 
h^Just met It hnlf way, but he dhl not (to to the trouble of ROlnit to It. Kmnigh 
^ thin dl^llt could come npon the Administration or Horto 

‘ Stand? ^ receiving Its support by the reactionarj- elements of this 

Ami If not, let us stop to consider whut has been and Is the attitude of the 
press of I'orto Klco, which approves of all the brutalities of the 
public otncittU »ncl every means of oppression. 

Whc*n only a few mouths ago one of the rcpn-sentatlves iit the House of Hole- 
gates of Porto Ttlco presented & bill gruutlug the Free Fislerutlou of the Work¬ 
ingmen of Porlo Klco a bnililing site for the imriHise of ermlug thcrcsai the 
labtxr temple, K1 Boletin Slereautll, which Is the luipir to which we have Iteen 
referring all alotig in this article, publlslUHl an editorial that wreakwl veugiujiu-e 
on tlie Anterican FiMlcrathm of ladxir, hccaust-, in the oitiulon of F.l lloletlu 
Mercantll, the .snid American FeflemtIon of Labor Is an exotic orgnulaation 
and an enemy of Porto Klco. And let us see what stand this imper. which de¬ 
fends the Administration of Porto Klco. also tak>>s In bchidf .d' the .\nierlcan 
iastlttPhins. whether thos<i tw* hdior organ I rat Ions or not. 'I'lw iii'tlde just 
referred to was publlslHsi under the title ‘•The Kneniy at iloine." and con- 
lainetl such ntading matter us this: 

“ n'hc Free Ftslcratlon has requcsicd tin* house of ilclcgatiss to grant It a 
hiiilding site toward Ihierta tic TIurra for the ptir|s)sc of erecting a linlldlng 
thereon, to he known uinU'r the p4nn)iotis name of Ti'inpte of 1,abort Intt, hi other 
words, the said linlldlng would In* nothing hut a sort of lodge (or refuge) for tlie 
conspirators of the liberty of I’orto Kleo.” 

And the .said periodical went on, sa.vlng In the same article: 

“What would this so-cnllcd Teniide of l.alnir he lint a lanieiilalile liriinch of 
the American Federation of Labor, an inimfent Institution to all local Irellglon- 
allstas) teiidciK'ies, us may be proved from tin lime It bas Insm cari.ving on 
Us work among ns?" 

Another puragrapb of the same writer says: 

“ The tendencies of this pxotle organism arc snillcicntl.v well known and which 
aspires onl,v to weaken the siilrit of regiomil ilefeiise on the Island, llial the 
le^slatlve antUorlty should lend it the isiwerfid arm whieh they are .striving 
to olitain in proportion as this Intermitional lahor organi/.allon exlemls Ihroiigh- 
ont I’orto Klco: and he who does not care to desert the rank and llle of the 
patriots remains in a weaker comllllon of self defense when he has In with¬ 
stand the all-nlisorbing politics and her corrupting lidluenw as we have Imil 
occasion to see here later. 


“The pt’rtldy of the politicians who hnve found their ‘ KIdorado ’ here, figur¬ 
ing in the obsenre play at wtdeh wi* hn\e sts-ti tliern, has found s<iine relief for 
the most weak reskstance of tite counlry IntnsliK'ing and giving vent lo the 
element of discoivl and also this pro-Ami'rbainIr.ing tendency which seeks noth¬ 
ing but an njipctlte and an absurd satisfaction for a grudge.” 

■rhla should suffice to know the manner of thinking of such as take flieir 
staml for the uduiinistrathm In Porto Kico wlasi they de<-lare themselves as 
Virulent enemies of all that Is Ainerbsin, just for that fact only. 

And the men who believe so arc the ilefcnders of the mlnal .tmerbnn admin¬ 
istration In Porto Kh'O, and it Is necessary for oia* to think that the udinlnls- 
tration has had to bovsvme reactionary so ns lo rcai’h an understanding. 

Another paper representing another phtise of the c-apltullstlc o|iIidon and 
which dlrectetl Its shafts of Insult agtdnst ns and President (iisnticrH. Is “ La 
Democraclu,” the official organ of the finloidst Party. This imfier Is published 
am! wilted by Mr. Luis Mufloz Hlvent, Hesblent t'ommissioner of Portt) Klco 
at Washlngtmi, and who Is at tlie saiiw time Its proprietor aial editor. 

Several articles publlslieii In this raiper iduiidy lialuced the Covernment to 
apply pwsecution and vexatory na’asiires against ns. We quote herewith: 

“ In any well-regtdateil country the Government Is alone responstWe for the 
maintenance of good onler and guarantee of the iieople. We have had disor¬ 
der going on now one month ami tlie Government lias not paid any attention 
to the situation, wlileh surely easts discriHllt ou the Island at a time when 
the status of Porto Klco is to be defined very soon at Washington. 

“ It Is very significant that every ymir, whenever Congre.ss makes an attempt 
at taking actioa on political reforms of tlie wmiitry, that such dlsturhances 
Hhotibl lie found at the federation whose leader is the anarchist Kantlago 
Igleslas, or SanttagB Fantliig (we leave It to anybmly to ascertula his aame). 
wbo, together with tlie old man, Gompers, sued not loag ago us u dynamiter, 
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who endeavore)} to prevent the Porto Ricnn Government from not falling 
into the hands of the Porto Klcans.” 

These paragraphs In themselves published In the periodical of Luis Mufio* 
Bivera, Resident Commissioner of Porto Blco at Washington, should plainly 
show the rankling and the hatred which those who live by despotism feel 
against the Institutions of liberty, and hence the hatred they have conceived 
for Oompors and Igleslns and for those who hope to see this Island to form 
a part of the American pwple and In all the enjoyment of the rights which the 
citizens of the United States have. 

The plot to destroy us because we stand for the establishment of the Ameri¬ 
can Institutions In Porto Illco does not “let up” for a minute. All the mud 
sUnglng that can be done against the American Institutions and the American 
people Is heape<l up by the partisans of monarchy and by those who were bom 
on the island, those who In spite of this hold high positions In the Government 
and are constantly betraying the public, which gave them Its confidence. If 
elected, or the American official who got their appointment, If they were so des¬ 
ignated. 

We propose to go on resolutely with our work until the day when the 
American Congress recognizes that Porto llico must be a part of the American 
people and enjoy all Its rights to the liberty, the guarantees, and the citizen¬ 
ship of the American people. 

Meanwhile, let the .struggle go on and we shall see the result. 


lOLESIAB EXHIBIT NO. 3. 


IN THE Disian T rointr or vonce, porto rtco. 

In the name and by the authority of the jieople of Porto Blco. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, S*. 


The People of Porto Hico 
vs. 

Santiago Carreras kt ai.. 


In Ihe district court for the Judicial district of 
I’once, P. K., April 26th, 1915. 


The district attorney charges Santiago Iglesbis, I'rnncisco I’az Granela, 
Manuel Texldor, Prudenclo Bivera Martinez, Santiago Carreras, Maximlliano 
Combre, and others, for breach of the pence (riot), misdemeanor committed as 
follows; The above-mentioned Santiago Igleslns and others In Ponce, within 
said district and about the first day of Man’ll, 1915, while a public meeting 
was held on account of the agricultural strike, and while one of the defendants, 
Mr. Santiago Igleslns was addressing the crowd in a violent and threatening 
way to the auditory, exciting to those present to raise against the governor of 
Porto Blco and all Ihe Porto Blcau’s nuthiaitlcs, saying that the governor of 
Porto Blco with his proclamation and In agreement with the insular chief 
of police had vlolatetl the constitution, and that similar facts had determined 
the Unltisl States and French revolutions; that the police bent and 111 treated 
the working classes, because they (the police) had their barracks at the sugar 
factories, where they were given meals, drinks, women, etc. By that time the 
district chief of isilice m’dered tha speaker to end that attitude, and tlien and 
there the defendants above mentioned, 'n an Illegal, malicious, and voluntary 
way, acting together and without legal authority, causing fear to a great num¬ 
ber of perrons therein present, they (defendants) used firearms, steel arms, 
causing in that way a breach of the public peace. 

The above criminal charge Is signed by the district attorney for the Judicial 
district of Ponce, P. B., and subscribed and sworn by said attorney before the 
secretary of said district court on the 23d of April of the present year. 


AFFroAVIT OF .TUAN CRUZ PTEIS. 

The following is an outline of the alfidavlt taken before the notary public of 
the city of Ponce, B. I., Mr. Leopoldo Tormes Garcia. 

Deponent Mr. Juan Cruz Pibis : The testimony of Mr. Juan Cruz Plrls, of the 
city of Ponce, P. B., to the effect that some time after the riot he was in front 
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of the insular iiollce barracks, whsro the osipialn ami some iwllcemen crablxHl 
him and started beating him witli tlieir clubs, guns, etc,, b)r about live niliiiUt«; 
afterwartls he was taken inside the barracks ami therein ('xniulaed; tbnv lioura 
later, then the district attorney came and quratloiuHl him (deiHiaeiit) ; that 
^’■•district attorney ordered his discharge, Itecause there was not criminal lia¬ 
bility imputable to him (deponent); that the district attorney a-ked the 
twllce’s captain why the deiwnent had be<'n beaten, and he answered it was by 
mistake; that after this deiKinent went home to shs'ji; that live mlmit<‘s after 

deponent hud reachetl his house five detis tlves ImiuiriMl ..a him the key to 

open the building where the American Kisleratlon of Labor's elTlces are slltmled 
In Ponce; that dejmnont nnswerwl he had not the kej ; that they (detecthes and 
deponent) went to hmk for the person who hail possession of the kc> ; that he 
was found; that the |K>llce oiiened the doors of said building nnd'startisl a 
search of all papers, desks, etc.; that deponent beggeil district t'hief of Police 
].dlie7, Arzuaga to leave everything in order and don't break the desks; that 
said chief answered deixment that he (the chief) was nuthorl/.oil not only to 
do what he pleuse.s, but also to iH'at deponent in the moulh; that nothing 
wrong was found; then the chief told him they were Justitled In doing all they 
had done, because thiw bad an order to look therein for llrearins, steel arms, 
gunpowder, etc.; that they left the building carrying with them all papers ron- 
cernlng the strike. 


AiriaAViT or mu. i viviino swios. 

The following Is the atlidavit of Mr. t'atalino Santos before the netar.v pnbllo 
of the elt.v of Ponce, P. U.. Mr. Leoisildo 'I'ornies (larefa : 

No. 1930.—That he is a ri-sident of the eitv of Piaiie, P. It., of legal age; 
that on the night of the first or .swond he was hearing the mecliiig; that he 
saw when the jwiliee started firing their arms and elnlibliig the assenihlers; 
that he lied; that he saw a isdieeman tiring the crowd; that the crowd didn’t 
make any reskstanee to the iHillee; that everybody in the crowd was nnarnuHl; 
that going home he .saw a man fell to ilie gr.mnd owing to a isilleeman’s shot. 


lOLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

IlErORT OF THE Co.VI M tssIO.N ON 1 NV EsTK. v I ION (O' THE I’oNCK iNelOENT. 

The commission has practleisl a careful Investigation of the Incident Hint 
occurreil at Ponce anil gave a ihance to every interested party tlierein to ex¬ 
plain to the commission wliat he knew about the case. 

The facts may be divided In two parts — tlie first which relates to tlie manner 
in which the riot startisl, and the other wliicli relates to the death of a certain 
Caballero. 

The events that gave rise to the di.sturbancc of the pnhiic iieaee are sub- 
Judlce, and this conimtsslon must not Invade the Jnrisdicilon of the court of 
justice. 

But one man was killed at 1‘once at the coneloslon of the riot, and the com¬ 
mission heard the statements of many persons from the various social cla.sse8, 
which proffer concrete charges against a gnardsman as being the cause of the 
said man’s death; and being prompted by the desire of obtaining .histice, wo 
are obliged to declare that the circumstances in which this man's death was 
brought about must be Investlgatevl. 

Whereas the commission, not entertaining any desire to Intrude uiion strange 
juristllctlon. begs to advise the house of delegates that this bmly infonn the 
attorney general of the expetllency—in other words, the necessit.v—of invmtl- 
gatlng the facts concerning the death of Caballero, and furnish Ibe said offlee- 
holder the record of the commission relative to this ilelicate matter. 

The preceding report having been approved by the boil's* of delegates, It Is 
hereby respectfully submitted to the honorable attorney general along with the 
record ’ In the above-referred report. 

.1. Is Ameiieo, 
AniMatU Sfcu’liiiy. 

•The r^rd referred to was submitted In Spanish In typewritten form. 

38819“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-71 
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IQLESIAS EXHIBIT HO. ». 

OUTUNK OF A lA-fTEE SENT TO THB HONOBABU TilE OoVBBSOB OF POBTO UlfO BY 

Mb. Uk'MKNEOirjK) IIobijbk>. 

On the eleventh diiy of May of tlie present year Mr. HeinencgiUlo Robledo 
sent a letter* to the honorable Governor of I’orto Uieo, Hon. Arthur Vager, 
stating In a general way the following: 

That he was a siiectator at a meeting belli In the city of I’once during the 
early part of March, this year. 

That the police orUerwl the nw-etlng to be ended, and at the same time begun 
(the police) firing and clubbing everybixly at the meeting. 

That the writer, on account of such attitude, went home. 

That on his way homo a policeman beat him In a desperate way; another 
policeman, whom I don’t know, tired against me twice, wounding me In the 
arms and on the left side. 

That the writer hud to go to Hospital Tricoche, In the city of I’once, I*. It., 
where he was a i>atlent for about forty-tive days. 

That the writer is now an invalid on account of the shooting, being inutile 
of the left leg. 

The writer stales that he tliinUs it is not a crime to go to a meeting to hear 
the orators, as la' did. 

That the only fault. If aii.v, be committed that night was to be present at 
the meeting hearing the orators. 

That notwithstanding all the above fads the writer has been charged by the 
district attorney of Ponce of the crime of breach of the peace (riot). 

As tile writer don’t know the author of the .shooting, he asks the tloveriior of 
Porto Rico the privilege of lieing alloweil to Identify the guilty ixdicemun, so 
that the writer lie able to establish the consequent criminal charge. 

The writer asks the honorable governor to inhibit the district attorney at 
Ponce, P. U., to try his case, on account of having said functionary knowleilge 
of all Injustices commlttei' with the writer without having taken propm- action. 

The writer la willing to be accused by any other district attorney. 


IGLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

AFFIU.VVITS ITtOJI Po.NCE, P. U. 

The following Is an afBdnvIt hy Mr. Alberto Fernamlej;, before the notary 
public of the city of I’once, P. It., Mr. lAiopoldo Tormes Garcia March, 1015. 

No. 1929.—That lie Is of age; that he Is a resident of the city of Pouce, P. B.; 
that last night about half past 11 be w-as coming down from the moving picture, 
culled “ Cine Habana,” anil when he reacheil the corner of Plaau del Mercado, 
In the city of I’once, P. It.. I find out that (Iiere was a meeting In front of 
the tiouse of Mr. .fulio Torres; that he stopiieil to hear the meeting; that 
Mr. Santiago Igleslas was in the meeting; that said Santiago Igleslas was theu 
addl’esslng the crowd; that In a moment a riot arose, and deimnent saw the 
police firing their arms and clubbing the assemblors; that deiionent then ran 
down lAion Street of the said city; that while deponent was going by the left 
sidewalk of VIves Street, he saw a pollcemean beating a man with a stick 
resembling a stave; that the iioor victim begged the policeman to stop beating 
him (the victim), saying these words, “Don’t hit me more,” and then the 
policeman shot him, ami the poor man salil to said polli-eman, "Please don’t 
kill me, that I am going out,” and then the policeman shot again the second 
time, killing him; that the twllceman left the poor man on the street; that 
captain of tlie Insular police, Mr. Nater, was told by the policeman that the 
victim had a knife; that deponent went to the place where the victim was 
laying and seeing he was expiring ran away; that he knows the policeman very 
w’ell; that his name Is Norberto (Julies; that he knows tlie policeman perfectly 
well. 

There are about fifteen more affidavits corroborating the facts sworn by Mr. 
Alberto Fernandes, to show that the police was the exclusive party who In a 
violent way ended the meeting above refern-d to, resulting In deaths and wounded 
persons, who were Innocents and were In proper manner hearing the pacific 
meeting glveh by the laborers ou strike. 


Typewrlttea letter sabmltted In Spaalsb. 
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latzaus BZHniT bo. 7 . 

tTrleffrain- Trunslutlon.I 

S\N .li-AN, P. U.. I'thtiiarii 21. tilt,’). 

Mr. Juan C*ot Pais, Poiue, ft.; 

I beg to advise yo\i that you should s<h‘ uiMut my iiroidainiillon of yeslerduy, 
in order you may i)erfpctly realize of ll.e attitude of tids thoeiiiiuem. |{uial 
zone is under the «-ontrol of the eldef of iioiiee who is ies|M.iis|hle to me of 
order within the same. 

AitTHfii Y.vciai, O'oftriior. 


[Tolcuniin. I 


I’ovn:, V. K., I't hrmirft //l/.l. 
Mr. Santiago lGLEbiA.s, Fed, Libre, .lr<7’»7/o. I*. !{.: 

Inform noto |M)Ilro hlmlors psirjHlc nml nu'Wlntr Inbomx out <*f city. Looklu;; 
for you every minute. 


J. ('lU /. PlKI.s 


lTi*l«‘?ram I 

Auiciue. r. U, Frhniuri/ (i HU'i. 

.T. C. Bills, Chief Hu. of L, ^an .htuu, P. li.: 

Request sojourn of labor lnH|K*<*t. here at next uuMMiiiir wltli eni|»lo}ejs. 

M. F. Uo.i \s, Pret<ideut Strile <’(fnnnillet‘. 


FoNtK. F. K. Marth J. 

Mr. S. loLESiAS, Han Juan: 

We are .‘<tiM uinhu' dominion of lernir nuM-tinj; In tt»\vti forhhld<*n. People 
excIt<Ml front city ha!!, want iiHndiny:. Past nijrht all Kocial classes cro\v(UH{ 
front of city liall, cluH'nwl commission, house delegates. a^'elHltnlnpr jtisilce. 
(’apt. Nater am! police ordered out tiown hall hy jH'tltlon. p<M)ple whicli pro- 
test*Hl. I am Investlsatluj: <on.splracy, purpose assusKiiuttlon of yours(*lf an<l 
Aylior. 

C'M.iJiniN. 




Po.Nci:, P. U., Fchruartf .p], fUl". 
Jtr. S. Iglksias, Fed. Libre, Han Juan. P. R.: 

Denounce governor; no ^{uuranty iiiven hy {>olice. The.\ break up iH*ac4'ful 
lalH>rers’ gatherings. Want laborers lo go lan k lo tl»elr work. S4 h» if jtui can 
c«)me. 

MoDKHTO (jALUKUl.N. 


1 ’IVlf-graiii. I 

PoNCK, P. U.. March 2, PH.'. 

Mr. M, Behwabd Silva, Federation Libre, Sun Juan, P. IL: 

■ Last night while Iglesias was addressing lueellng .same was violently dis¬ 
solved by pollcje by shots and blows. Igleslas and <dher lenders arresteti. 
Texklor tinder bond. Takes Angle Capital with Jiifonnutlon. Telephone 
Tngiewfna family, no serious accident. Accu'»ed of riot, tl»e ls»ys and all re¬ 
quired bond |2,()00. ^ ^ 

.T. Cbvz. 


I6L28tA8 EXHIBIT HO. 8. 

Affidavit hiom Amuikh Akkllano. 

To the effect that on April 1, 19Io, he was at llie town of Bnrcelonefa: that 
the same day a conference was announced by Mr. I..uls Fajardo, wlio re<iuested 
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(Ipponont tn present him to the public; that while deponent was Introducing to 
the public the speaker took oc-rasion to state that on his arrival at Baroeioneta, 
on February 17, he, deponent, had been arrested by the local chief of police, 
Doialngo Rivera Cabrera, without any motive for such action; that limnedlately 
the oftlcer In question, stepped up to the platform where the deponent was 
standing and draggwl him to the ground, stating at the same time, “ You are 
going to jail again; I will fix you.” Wlien deponent was on the ground the 
olBcer senrche<l his person, but did not find any arm; that deponent was re- 

duce<l to arrest, and bull hxed at $100, which was furnished by two citlr-ens, 

for disturbing the i)eace; that while deponent was In jail he was visited by 

the jtistice of the peace and warned that he could never speak again in 

Barwloneta, and that If he caught deponent speaking he, the justice In person, 
was going to arrest him. 


Affidamt fhom U(.'pf;rto Ponce, Jci.ian Caceres, Cerafin Rodriovee. 

To the effe<'t that on the ICth of February, 101.5, when they were returning 
home and near Central (,'anmhalache, on the road from Areclbo to San Juan, 
they were met by the iwllee statiomsl at that place and questioned us to 
whether or not they were strikers; that the aggressive manner In which the 
question was put to them they hesitated to answer, whereupon they were In¬ 
sulted and an attempt was made to assault them, stating in a most violent 
language that they had to get done with tlie strikers anyhow; that due to the 
risk they were confronting they decided to lice from the place; that the police, 
mad at the fruitless imrsuit of them, took hold of Juan Diaz, a laborer who 
was going to tlie city with the national flag, seizing It from him and clubbing 
him merciless with their clubs. 


Affidavit of Juan Piaz. 

To Ihe effect that on February 16, 1915, when the deponent was coming 
from barrio Santana to the city to take part in parade of Ihe agrlcultune 
strikers, and while he was carrying an American flag, w'us unexpectedly a.s- 
saulted by Ihe corporal of the Insular police, Pablo Norat, stationed at Central 
Cnmbalache. The di'jionent furtlu'r states tliat he was taloai to the emergency 
hospital in the city to be cnreil, and was therefrom taken to the hospital for 
treatment, as he could not stand on his feet, due to the awful boating that he 
had been subjected to, and witliout any respect to the American flag. 


ArtinwTT PROxt Cesarto Riob, Bardojikuo Pebfji, Esteban Martinez, Faustino 
Medina, .Ioaquin Cohtes, .Tusttno Utos, Juan Rodriouez, Jivstino Her¬ 
nandez, Fei.ij'E Rivera, Fki.ix Sai.cei)o, Bautista Ayala, Manuel Ortiz, 
Isidro Moi.ina. Pedro Rivi.ra, JesPs Cortes, Nicasio Tirado, Evaeisto 
Classen, Celestino Silva, Carlos Ortiz. 

To the effect that on February 16, 1915, the deponents had met at barrio 
Carreras, Areciho, to con.slder the sllnation In connection with the strike; that 
all of them were arresteil by the police, among them Pedro Manznno and 
Manuel Barrio, and were taken to the police headquarters, and from there to 
the jail; that charges were preferred against the deponents for extortion, and 
ball fixed at $500 each to obtain the release; that the ball being excessive for 
]toor laborers they had to remain In jail until February 26, 1915, when the 
deponents were trleil and sentenced to 30 days each; that the sentences were 
appiMiled to the district court, and on March 15 the case was heard and the 
deponents were acquitted, as nothing could be proveil, notwithstanding the 
charge of the district attorney and the testimony given by the police; that 
liiiioeeiit as the detsmeiils were, they bad to remain In jail from the time of the 
arrest until their acquittal. 
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IGLZSIAS EXBIBIT NO. 9. 

(Telciiruni. I 

ABEt'UM), P. It.. February tS, 1915. 

Jri.IO .\VB.\R, 

Fan -luan, P. If..- 

Cnpt. Sclietlnl forhld.-! iniblli- niwtinc of poiu-ofiil Ktrlki-rs iiloiid umln road. 
PolU-e ordors usp of blllU-s iiiid rpvohors if lidxiroi-s divilxo. ('oiiiitr.v workera 
Indignant. Awaiting guarantwa to bo alili- to di-fond iboiasolvo.-i. Poll* It4nibi 
boaton without oimw'. Franol.-ico Martino/, arroxiod for carrying a atlck. 
Main lilgliway l)arrlcadoil noar ('andralaclio. (ict Infoniialion dopartniont Of 
interior about rlglit to u.se liighway around C’anilialaclio. 

M. F. IIO.IAM, 

Chainiiiiii Sliike i’aiiimittee. 


tTclogrnm ) 


.\iiKi iiio, February 1915. 

“ Jc-STiriA,” 

Fan ./uan, /’. If..- 

Strict orders <'l»l»‘f of INplico Slninippii t<i Ip)<-:d )aplip-e fppr1)ip|i]ing ppirados and 
groups more tlian 10 persons in lailplle Ipigliways. IMep-tlngs f<prl>lplpli'n In all 
Ogrleultural district .\rp'clt)o. l-’ppi-blpldepi carry llpigs tlnaigh It wore the 
natioiippl flag. Orilers arp- Ipp soarp-li Ibe ipp-pisipipIs wlip-revp-r fpoiiipl. Summary: 
Tbp-y linpllp-ltly suspetipl cppustitutional gpi!PrpintpH'.s. 

S\.NTi\pip) Ippi,p:si\s, Ory. 


|'I'p*Ip'P.'P ppppp I 

Akkp 1110 , I‘. it., February 2.1, 1515. 

Mr. S\N-TtAOO loI.KSIAS, 

Editor ".luetieiu,” Fan Juan, P. It.: 

INdip-e to-day dp-al Iilows to ,|pisi' JIarfn Itppin.'in and I’iiIpIip Ttaiipfrp-/, Itarrio 
Dppmingiiito. Yp-storplay I passopl l).v llaclp>np|a “ I,os Cafios" (sugar estate) 
gp)ing tpp Ttppmingnitpp. wln-rp- tlip-y gatlip-r p-aiip- tpp wi-igb it. Saw caiip* woigber 
aripi a polii-einan. Tlie cane weiglier tp>ld polip-etuan 1 was ppne of strike eom- 
niittoe, I was scurelied. ’ 

Nkmusio Moiimkh, 

Vorresyrmdcnl. 


lOLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 10. 

ITp-lp-griim.) 

llpiMACAO, 1*. it.. February, 1915. 

Hon. AaTHTUt T aoek, 

Oovernor of Porto Rico, Fan Juan, P. R.: 

Hoprosontatives of labor anpl employers are roaply to meet In p-onforonce with 
view ppf reaching an agrooment, but bureau of laimr reiprp-sentatlve la eaked 
by employers to be present 

SaN'TIAOO lOLEHlAS. 


[Telegram.] 

Yabttcoa, P. It. February 25, 1915. 

Editoe or JtJB-nciA, San Juan: 

Police refused to grant rlghls and guarantees to hold meetings in coontry. 
They snatcbetl away flags on main road from the hanpis ppf Hie laborers and 
dissolved meetings. 
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(TeUtKram.] 


San .Than. P. R., Fchruary in, 1915. 


Juan Bta. Delgado, Amsco: 

Your telegram received. JLitter endor.sed cldef police. 


M, A. Mrxoz. 

HCi ty. to the Goremor. 


[Tele^am.l 


Mayagckz, February 16, 1915. 

Mr. Julio Avb.vb, House Delegates: 

Police togetlier. OverMCers (capataceK) lirenk strike. Aiia.sco brutalized by 
police. Investigation slioultl follow .soon. 


Jest's P.Al.SAC. 


[TcIoRram 1 

Mayaguez, February 16. 1915. 

Mr. Santiago loi.EstA.s, 

Editor " .Insticia," iS'aw ,tuan: 

Workingmen break strike at bidding of iiollce and overseers. Adasco iM)ll<e 
beating and arresting strikers. Ittirge goternor to Investigate. 

J. M. P,Ar,sAc. 


['rvlrgriuu. 1 

(li'AYA.Mi.i.t, 1'. 1!.. Mardi '1. 1915. 

Mr. J. Aviiab, Fan ,luan, /’. R.: 

Workers Tlarrio Indio Iiave (piit work. Cliief Police Salmon Costa coiniielling 
them go to work. Here situation (|Uiet; ask chief of this. Are uiine.ss Mladio 
Torres, Mellton Ortiz. 

ItAMOX VAZ<)I EZ. 

I'le. Ftnhc Camettc. 


[ Telegram.] 


Mr. Santiago Iai.EsiA.s, 

Editor “ .lustirin," .San .fuaii: 


ASasco. February 15. 1915. 


Meeting held last night hroken up on plaza with .shots and dtibhing. Police 
completely under control of the cane plantation owners. See governor and 
Show him my telegram. Secure Immediate Investigation of facts and safety for 
our lives. 

.Than Pta. DelgadA. 
Geiirral C/ii resyoiident. 


['rclo^rram 1 


Santiago Tgt.estas. 

Editor “Justieia,” San Juan: 

Beating goes on. We neetl protection. See 


ANAsro. Fibruary 15, 1615. 


governor. 

J. It. Deleg.yso, 
General Correspondent. 


ITcIegram.] 


Mr. Santiago Ioi.esias, 

Mgr. “ Justieia,’’ San Juan: 


ASasco, February 15, 1915. 


To-day five workingmen liave been beaten by the police without any canae 
whatever. Gkivernor has been advised of facts. Velez denounced for uifitudd- 
liig tho rlglits of workmen. We have requested immediate investigation. Po¬ 
lice, and cane proprietors’ personal antagonizing strike. We are without 
protection. 

Juan Bautista Delgado, 

General Correspondent. 
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ITi'lc’Krani.] 


„ ~ , ASasco. I'i Uniiirii Id. ini:>. 

Hon. Go^tsbnok of P. I£., Nan Juan. 1‘. It.: 

Pollceitinn Antonio Carlos ami Ills (stnipauloii Cardo havi* tliroatonotl work- 
lngitu*n 'loriblu iVlt'iKlozu, i^uciiun Ptniro \ iorji, •lium (Utiuoii 

AcostOi Mnnuol IVrolra. Police !>■ terroriziujj. M o rrHjuost Llic lavi^ssary 


guarantees for our lives. 


.IfAN IlT\. PEI.OVISI. 

I.iiltor l!ti>rc»i nltilii-r. 


Santi.\oo Iui-esias, Han 'luan: 
We are still under outrages. 


rr^Ugraiii. I 

.Vavsiu. Iii-uiii a /■/. mid. 

We are in ms'd td’ guaraal<‘es. S('e g»i\»‘rnor. 

It. Pl.H.AIHI. 


rreicniaiii 1 


SaNTIAOO Ilil,KSAS, 

Etiilor of JiisHi ia, San Jinin: 


.\AA.sio. Fihraaiti . 0 . I'Jf't. 


An agent of tUe plaidallons ‘'Itravo” linal (liree times wllli Ills revoher 
against a .striker, l.leuteiiaiit of juiliee heats strikers Instead <d' arresthig 
aggressor. Strikers are not united. Agents of the iilantatlotis are armed to tlie 
teeth. 

.Ft A.N llA.MIKK/. I, 0 UK\' 7 , 0 , 

Carn'Hiiiinili at. 


ITelegraia.I 


ASvseo, Ffhruary 10. J0I5. 


SANTIAOO lOEKstAS, 

Editor 0 / duntiria. San diian: 

We neetl yon to .see governor and inform him that .some poliia'inen armisl with 
caraWniw are making iiroiiaganda atnottg tlie .strikers to cause them to go liaek 
to work. We have wiluesses of this. 


Jl'an Bta. I>Ki,(ivno, 

Vorrempondant. 


[Trlegram. 1 

San .Iuvn, Eehrnary id, I!)!!). 

Flokencio CABEr,r,o. ilaumibo, P. It.: 

You telegram reeeivnl. I uriderstattd refusal for nulhorlr.ltig yon holding 
meetings Is due to purimse presi-rvatlon order, I advise agn'mnent of the mayor 
and chief [lolice who have authority to forhld tmsdliigs contrary to imhlic order, 
who will surely not opiHise nu>etings alisolulely iM'iieefid 

Artiuk Yvokii, (torernor. 


t Telegram. I 

San .Ii AN. Evdruarn 2'/. 1915. 

JCAN Cruz IUveb.), et al., ilaunaho. U.: 

Your telegram reeeiverl. Has tieen referred to general jsdiee heiid<|Hiirters 
for immediate consideration. 

Arthur Yaoeb, Oorarnor. 


I Telegram. I 

V tauiOA. P. 11., Eeltruarif 2d, 19IS. 

Hon. Arthur T.ageb, 

Ooiientor of Porto Rico, San -fnan. P. It.: 

When I was speaking at the plnza of tills town the police t<ild me I had to 
dissolve the meeting because the mtiyor said that there was not fiermlt to hold 
the meeting at the plaza. He refused many times to give permit. 

SANTlAtlO lULKHlAS, 

Gen. Org. A. P. of E. , 
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[Telegram.] 

JlAUXABO, P. R., Fchntary £8, 1915. 

Hon. Arthur r.4GEB. 

Gov. of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R.: 

Agrfcullnrnl workers of Barrio Palo Swo. I.isa, and Matu.vns had to return 
back to their homes, because police prohibited them to walk town, certainly to 
prevent them to attend a labor meeting, where the Labor Fedei-atlon representa¬ 
tives were going to address the people. 

Santiago Iolesias, 

Gen. Org. A. F. of L. 


IQIESIAS EXHIBIT KO. H. 


FEDKRACION l.rllHE I>K Los TRAHA.tAUOBK.S I)E PUKRIO ItTCO. 

San Juan, P. R., April H, 1915. 


Hon. Arthur Yager. 

Goi'vrnor of Porto Rico, Sun Juan, P. R. 
noNOBAUEE Sir: The following coniiminication was sent to your ofllce: 


“April 3, 1915. 

“To the honorable the riovuRNOK oi' Porto Hico. 

“ Sun Juan, P. R. 

“Sir: The Free Fetleration of Workingmen of Porto Rico, afllllated to the 
Ann'rlcaii Fe<1eratlon of I.abor, at Its convention In the town of Cn.voy, P. R., 
held from March 18 to March 31, Inclusive, resolved to demand of you the 
following: 

“‘For the puriio.se of obtaining full knowledge of tbo truth In the criminal 
abusive and despotic cases on the part of the police and other authorities In the 
towns of Vieques, I’once, Juncos, Areclbo, Ilninacao, Anasco, Cayey, and Rarce- 
lonetn, and in order to give the opportunity so that the persons of other localities 
desiring it be present to testify or serve ns wdtne.sses in connection with these 
cas(>s. we' propose that a commission be appointed as follows: A district judge, 
a fiscal, and two associate lawyers, to be chosen by tlie Free Federation of 
the Workingmen of Porto Rico, and who being empowered as accusers shall 
proceed according to law to Investigate, formulate, and upliold to the ln.st re¬ 
sort the ptihllc accusation resting upon each of the members of the police force, 
of the Judges, and of the administration in general, and against whoiir, in 
pursance with the facts found against the accusetl together with the declara¬ 
tion of the witnesses and afndnvlts, there may be found concrete charges of ex¬ 
tra limitation of iiowers, authority, or any other crime. 

‘“The president of tlie Fri'o Federation of the Workingmen of Porto Rico 
is to be present at this investigation with tlie purpose of taking cognizance of 
the proceedings and doings of tlie commission for the effects of better ascer¬ 
taining the penal result. 

“ ‘ We consider this as being the only legiil means to arrive at the truth of this 
case, and that it Is ns Impartial as it is logical. 

“‘The F'ree Feileration of the Workingmen of Porto Rico, duly constituted 
under the laws It faithfully wlslies to carry oitt. is willing to respect and main¬ 
tain the judgment or decision arrived at by the commission to be named for that 
purpose. 

“ ‘ All we watit is an opportunity to present publicly and impartially the facts 
of the mutter In support of our plea In connection with the facts us they oc¬ 
curred during the last agriculturists’ strike of I’orto Rico, and w'lilch have been 
the cause for so many tears In Porto Rican homes and deprived hundreds of 
citizens of their liberty and practically cohlblted the free exercise of all guar¬ 
antees under the law, and more particularly ns specified In section first of the 
l.’nlted States Constitution now In force In Porto Rico, and which defines the 
rights of the people and granting the same' to all citizens alike. 

“ ‘ We beg to forward you under separate cover copU>s of certain documents, 
telegrams, and statements of the facts concerning which we request an investi¬ 
gation to be carried out. 

“ ‘ Hoping to receive a favorable reply to this our request, we are, 

“ ‘ Very respectfully, yours, 


“ ‘ Santiago Iolesias, 

‘President of the Free Federation 6f the M’orkingmen of Porto Rico.'" 
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We have received Hie following answer to the abt>Ye: 


“Government ok Poino Itiro, Ofuce ok the SEinETAHv, 

“*V/« Juun, April 0, 

“Sib: By direction of the acting governor, I have the honor (o answer your 
letter of the 3d instant, in which, pursuant, to a resolution adopp‘«l hv the con¬ 
vention recently held by the Fnn* Federation of the Workingmen of Porto 
at Cayey^ you request the apiaiintinent of a <*onnnlsslon which is to la* (*<mi|a>Red 
of a district judge, a fiscal, and two lawyers to he chostoi by the federation, and 
lb to Investigate tvrtain facts rep<n’tiMl to ha\e been conunllfe<l l»y jinlh'hil and 
adnitnlstratlve oihclals and indi\idnals t>f the Insular t»oiIee f(»r<H* whh*h the 
federation holds to he punishable or to have Irhui (*onnniticsl in excess of their 
authority. 

“The governuK'iit lailds Hiat lluwo Is ii<» reason \o justify the appointment 
of such spw lal commission. All the iinestigall(Uis It ma.\ he noeessar.v to pur¬ 
sue concerning the a<*ts of publie ollieials in <a>iine4'ti<ui with ibe riMviil strike 
of the ngricuitiiral laborers will be <*arrled oat by the proper judh*ial or ad¬ 
ministrative ollleers, in whose intelllgeneo and iinparlialHy the (b>\onmu*nt hus 
the fullest and most absolute eonl’idence. 

“Therefore If <onerele charg<‘s under oatli against any p<‘rson ptal'orming 
public duties are t>ivferre<l by >ou or an> other naanher of the Free rtsleratlon 
to the governor tlie proper linestigalioti will be »>rd(‘red without delay, and if 
the <harges are duly pro\i*d > ui may Im* :isMire<l that the guilty olliclal will 
reeelve the punlsbiiuait he deservi s. 

“But, in view of the fre<pn‘n<y with wlil<’li charges whicli have on dllTerent 
occasions b(M‘n preferr<*<l against the agents of aathonly liavi* pro\«sl to l>o 
wholly groundless, the (Jovernment has made it a rule, in «irder !«► avohl ex¬ 
penses and delays in tlie des)>at< b of public buslm‘ss. not to order ati\ Investiga¬ 
tion unless the ebarges prefc*rre<l are supported hy aflalaNlt or b.\ evidcnct* 
proving tin* facts upon which sahl <*lnirgcs arc l)as(‘d. 


Uesi>cetfully, 


“ U. SiA( \ P \cirK( <>. 

*• \<lino Sirnhuif of /'o»/o Itiro. 


Mr. Santiaiu) Tia.KsiAs, 

Fire Ft ilcration of ihr 11 m uf Fin lo Fito 

"Son .hitin, V. I(." 


1I.NA1. I'hTirioN, 


The Free Federation of tin* WorKIngtticn of Poito Ulco is in full suconl with 
the Idea of presenting a sworn <le<laration (allidavUsl on all concrete <‘luirgeH 
In Its possi'ssion or It may htive to bring up later against tin* public ofllcers of 
the Government w’bo may be resp<mslblc for Ibe said tmnishalde facts as well 
as extralimitathm of authoril.\ ii; connection with tin* }tgri<*ulinral workers* 
strike in Porto Uico <Uiring the adniinlstratlon of Its governineid. 

But the Free Federation of tin* Workingmen of !’<ulo Uho reiterates the jast 
petition that such sworn statements and <‘]iarges an* \o b<* pn‘H<»nte<1 in due 
form to a commission to be appoinltd by the governor and autlmrizetl by him, 
and which is to be composed as foibwvs: 

A district judge, a tiscal, and two assix iate lawyers, the latter (wo of wlilcn 
will be appoiiite<l by the Free Federation of the Workingmen of Porto Ith-o, who, 
as a commission, siuill procwsl in <lne process of tin* law to a (till lnv**Kt!gatlon, 
and which shall formulate, sustain to the \cry Inst resort tin* public chargeti 
against who<*ver jiroves to be guilty of such C'oncri*te charges and extrallnutallon 
of authority or of any other crime. . ^ , , i « 

The reasoms wo have for Insisting uism the appointment of this commission 
is Hint we are firmly convinced that In no other way can the (Jovernment obtum 
the absolute truth of the Ueplorahle facts of tyriimiy ami oppression brought 
about by the public officers of the Government durlnu the strike, and that this 
Is the most impartial course, ns well as sincere equHy, by means of which the 
parties will be favorisl with dual a<IvantaKe In pre«<>ntin!; their caTO PnbU'Iy 
and the Government will safely ascertain the truth, all the truth, and nothing 
more than tho truth. 

Bespectfullv Santiago loiyKBTVs, 

Preiident Free Federation of the tVorkinm'-n of Porto ItUv. 
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Govern MKNT Hoitbe, 

Porto Itico. April Hi, 11)15. 

Mr. SANTtAOO lOEESIAB, 

PreDuIrnt Free Federation of Worl. inffmen of Porto Pico, 

San .fimn, Porto Rieo. 

Sib: I havp the honor to acknowledge receipt of j-imr letter of April 14, 1915, 
Id which letter you Inclosed a copy of a letter from you, dnteil April 3, 1015, 
to this office, and of a letter dated April 0, 1!>15, from the acting secretary of 
Porto Rico addresseil to you. In your letter of April 3rd, 1015, you state that 
the Free Federation of Workingmen of Porto Rico, affiliated to the American 
Fetleratlon of laibor, at Its convention In llie town of Cayey, P. B,, held from 
March IS to March 24, inclusive, resolved to demand of the Government that a 
commission consisting of a district judge, a fiscal, and two associate lawyers 
to be chosen by the Free Federation of the Workingmen of Porto Itico, be 
appointed, and that this commission, *' being empowered as accuser shall pro¬ 
ceed according to law to Investigate, formulate, and uphold to tlie last resort 
the public ai'cusatlon resting uism each of the members of the police force, of 
the Judges, and of the administration In general, and against whom. In pursu¬ 
ance with the facts found against tlic accuseil, together with the ileclaration 
of the witnesses and allidavlts, there ma.v he found concrete charges of extra- 
limitation of powers, authority, or any oilier crime.” 

You also request that tlie president of tlie Free Federation of Workingmen of 
Porto Rico be present at this investigation for tlie purixise of “taking cogni¬ 
zance of tlie proceedings and doings of tlie commission for the effects of better 
ascertaining the penal result.” 

This letter of April 3, 191.5, was replied to by the acting .secretary of Porto 
Rico, on behalf of tlie ai-tiiig governor of INirto Rico, in a letter dated April 9. 
In this letter It was stattxl tiint tliere was no rea.son to Justif.v the appointment 
of such a special commission; Hint all tlie necessary investigations would he 
larried out by the proper pvddic otliclals in tlie Judicial and administrative 
liranclies of the (iovermnent ; but tlial if you or aii.v other member of the 
free fetlerution shonid pre.sent to the governor under allhhnit concrete charges 
against any pi'rson holding public office, an investigation would be immediately 
made, and If any such cliarges were duly [iroved, tlie gtdity jiarty would receive 
the proper imnlshment. Witli tins reply, made on behalf of the acting gover¬ 
nor, I fully concur; hut now you have iireseiitod a furtlier petition, in which 
you again Insist upon the appointment of this s[ieclal conmilssion, and I wish 
to state to you tlie further reasons wliy I Ixdieve that such a request can not 
be granted. 

“ I do not understand clearly from your letter Just what authority yon wish 
to give this sixx'iul commission which Is proposed by you.” If it is proposed 
flint this commission shall he given the powers of a fiscal or committing magis¬ 
trate, this cours<> would be Illegal, and If it Is proposed that they shall merely 
act for the purtxise of preliminary investigation to present charges and evidence 
to the prop<>r commirting magistrates, then I do not believe that It Is necessary. 
If the free federation desires to appoint a committee or employ lawyers to 
Investigate aliegtxl violations of law and present charges, and the evidence uixra 
which such charges are based to the district fiscals or other committing magis¬ 
trates, there Is no ob.|ectlon to this course being pursued, but for me " to acceile 
to your petition for the appointment of a .special commission, two of the meni- 
liers of which are to be appointeil by the Free Federation of the W'orklngmen 
of Porto Rico, would lie an admission that I do not have confidence In the 
Judicial department of our Government, and, on the contrary, I believe that 
If the matters of which you complain are properly presentetl to the proper 
officers of tlie department of Justice they will receive an impartial and fair 
consideration. Moreover, It would be highly improper to designate a district 
Judge to act In any such capacity ns Is suggested in your request. Regnlar and 
special fiscals from the department of Justice have already made several In¬ 
vestigations In connection with the dlsturhances of which you speak, and It is 
the proper function of the prosecuting officers of the Government to make such 
Investigations. It Is, however, the duty also of every citizen having knowledge 
of any criminal action to present the evidence which he may have to the proper 
prosecuting officer; and it is only In the evqnt that such officer falls to do his 
dnty, after the facts have been fully presented to him, that I would feel that 
It was necessary to ask the attorney general to make a special investigation, 
and even In such cases the proper course to be pursued is to present the facts 
first to the attorney general. 
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Therefore I believe that it Is nnneoessiii'y to upjioiiit any sjieelal rommtsRlon 
such as is sugKestefI by you. If any pulillc ollUvr has acted In aii illegal 
manner this action cau be a.scertaluiHl aiul proi>er punishment given wliboot 
the formation of such a .special coiiunisslon. The proisn' coin's** to be pnrsmsl 
by any perstm who Imlieves that any public otilm' is guilly of any crinilual 
acthni Is to present the facts iK'fote the I1s*'al of the illsirict, or before a 
municipal judge or a jiisih'e of the pea*v. If any such ollh'ers fail to pio(s‘ed 
lu accoixiance with law, where the fai'is show that ther*' has Ikh“ii a crime com¬ 
mitted by the uccu.sed, the matter should then Is* presented to the altiaia-y 
general to be investigate*! by liiiu. The attoriu'y general lias assiin'd me that In 
any case where there is erideinv that any olla'i*!* of tin* *U‘parttnent of justice 
has failed to take the pro|K*r action, afli'r prmif has hisni suhnillte*! to snih 
officer that a crime has Ih'cu conmiUiisI, he uill investigate the ca'-e thoroughly 
aiul will see that Justke i.s done. 

Itesitecl fully, 

.Vin iii It ^ \oKH. 
fejf, tael ol /'or/fl /’it'll. 


S\N .It VN. r. 11. I til it .-’i. t'l/.t. 

lion. AaTirrit V.\or;u, 

(iorrrnoi' of 1‘orto IHco. Son Jioin, /*. 

Sta: I havi* the honor to intorin yon that I li.ne reeelMsI y.air isamiimdea- 
tlon of April 1!) Inst., in which yon reply lo the peiilhtii sulmiiitt'd tlireagh iny_ 
agency' hy the last eonventlon of fhi“ l■■re<' I’tsleralioii of the VVorklngaa'a of 
I’orfo" Itico re<ia*>sling ytai to apisnnt a spt'cial connalssion wiih nnlhtnlly to 
practice a eomjilete and Impariial investigation of all Hat regrelfal facts 
occuiTCil during the past strike of the agricalinral uorlo'i's. 

Acconling to your letti*r, you schmii to he In douhl on tin* following iHiinIs: 
“That can not understand clearly just what aulhorily ve ulsli lo give this 
special commission which *\c prtiposeil. 

“That to a*'<xslc to onr petlllon for tin* appoinlmeot of n s]s‘cliil coinintssion, 
two memhers of whh-h are te he apiioialisl hy the Free FeileralIon of Ihe "'"'b- 
ingmen of Porto Kleo. he an admlssitm that there is not conftdem-e In the 
Judicial depiirtnient of onr (lovcriiincnt. 

“That if the matlers ef uhleh ue complahi are properly presenletl lo the 
projier officers of the dcparinieiil <if jiistice they will recchc an Impariial iiinl 

^**In answer to the three points referreil lo ahove. anil in oriler to reiiffirni Ihe 
ailvisahllltv of appointing a spts hil I'oainilsshtii. ami in eonsi.lenitioii ot tlie iirgli- 
meuts and reasons expresse*! In yonr lett<T, we again Insist niton tlm aiilstlnl- 
Ing of a spe<'lal eomralssion, to he ixtmiH'sisl ns follows: Of a siteclal Judge 

^^The^ree^h^leratlon of the Woikingmen of Porto Ulco will choose t\yo law- 
vers, who shall be autboriz*>d by the 0..v..rnment to pr.e.ent ‘b*cuments, and 
iinon their petition thev sinill either summon uilm‘sses or cause Hie msessaiy 
pl^^tfs to b^ legally pr.Hlueisl, tli<ty shall he a*ijliori'/e.l to '‘'''"'‘'Ip 
examine any and all witnesses, im-l limy shall ha\*j tin i' , , 

flscal In everv pnrtlcnlar relatln-x lo llie acciiniiilallon "f 
corroboration. We are not v*‘ry parllcidar nhont the oiMs'lntmcid ol tllstrlct 

Judge or district fiscal to serve on Ihe alHive ceiiim ssloii. _ 

The “gpts'lal commission” shall hohl Its sessions at \ lennes. e, an I 
San Juan^ml slmil prncthe an lnv.*s,lgnti<.n ..f all the .harges »».1 affidavits 
presented to It and In aiiv wny rehiHsI with the inchlents of the last 
the country laborers of all the towns of the islniii!. anil the said commission 

®aU Xnhe SnnU an arc.. of Us investigations, with 

Uons ^rtaimng to the prl.i.iples of justice nn.l g.ssl goyemmerd. 'Ihe said 

commission shall employ a stenographer t- carry for 

Ah Tftti mnv we neUlier wjint iniy niithorftx for oiiim Kos or lor 

tu«i 

*®Tliere would be no danger of your having any lack of confi.lence In the ^ 
of hisHce If the appointment of this special commission were author- 

“Sri 
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thorlty shall do so In pursuance with the insular laws, which course has been 
pursued by this Government on various occasions. 

Sir, since you have assumed the governorship of the island we have submitted 
to your consideration many a charge and affidavit and some charges not sworn 
to against cei’laln iK)llcemen and judges who had been committing abuse 
against the workers, and none of the investigations practiced (ordered) by 
yon have given these workers any satisfaction despite Uie fact that arbitrari¬ 
ness, luimilintlons, and illegal truths were indicted against poor and helpless 
men and women. We have never—no; never—known any cases to be decided 
favorably by you in behalf of the Injured workers during the whole period of 
your governorsliip. 

This is i)erliaiis largely due to the fact that the Investigations ns carrletl out 
(ordered) liy you arc of a private clmracter, almost Inqul.sltorial, at the police 
headquarters or else in offices not open to the public, as the general run of 
Iieople say, among the Interested parties, and the accused police aiwl officers 
are on hand aial meet on friendly terms, which is a system rather employed for 
terrorizing than protecting the victims. 

On this account we meet witli a remarkable case that has occurrerl within 
your administrative i)criod, sir, in wliich case a liscal of tlie department of 
justice has omitted an extraordinarily unjust opinion in submitting his report 
to tlie honorable tlie governor of I’orto Itico, ami which clearly demonstrated the 
kind of equality l)efore tlie law upon which this conclusion is based, especially 
so when it was a question of one of the most bitter complaints from the gen. 
sec. of the Free Federation, Hr. Uafael Alon.so, against a policeman charged 
of gross abuse on his jH'rson and others and sometime afterwarii.s tins very 
jHiliceman was aceuswl of killing a imor striker. The paragraph siiecially 
referred to is tlie following: 

“Admitting that Policeman Qulles was not very polite with the strikers In the 
above-mentioned Inchhmts, It Is to be borne in mind that tlie conditions were 
extraordinary and that the iiollce had to act nrhitriirlly to avoid disturbances, 
as it was easier to slop tlieiii Iwfore tliey began than afterwards. I do not give 
very much weight to the evidence, as the witnesses In favor of tlie strike t>ould 
say almost anytlilng against the police. As a matter of fact, while policeman 
Quill'S evidently Hell'll somewhat lie.vond his authority, I think the circum¬ 
stances warranted ills actions. Now tliat tlie strike is over, Quiles may be rep- 
rimandeil.” 

Now, then. If an attorney (fiscnl) of the department holds such an opinion, 
and if till' said oiilnlon is so worili'il without caii.se for the same, does not the 
hunoriilile governor think that wo have every reason and sufficient motives to 
demiiiul the appointing of a siK'cial commission with powers to practice a pub¬ 
lic Investigation and do its work in a complete, impartial, and sincere manner 
against all the atrocities that have been commilteil against the country laborers 
during tlie last strike, and in wliich ca.ses it Is desireil our attorneys would 
be nuthorlziHl to establish proofs as If tliey were a true fl.scal? 

Besides, you state tliat tlie department of Justice has already practiced these 
inveatlgntions, which we take to mean that the said department has formed a 
proper opinion of itself. We claim that the Government and the peivple will 
never know the alisolute truth of tlie Incidents and acts of tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion brought to bear liy the public employees except through the agency of the 
spis'liil comnil.sslon It Is juoposed to upimint, and in which all the parties con- 
cernetl would have tlie same privileges of presenting their proofs without fear 
or reservation. 

Kmpliasizing once again upon what we liave heretofore expresseil In the letter, 
we again desire to re.siiectfully suggest to you the urgent necessity of the 
special commission for which wo have iietitloned you so persistently. 

Respectfully, yours. 


Santiago Iolesias, 

rrcaUIcnt of the Free Federation of M'orkinginen of Porto Rico. 


lOLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 12. 

Hon. Sms: Anlmateil with the best desire and hlgho.st patriotism, we beg 
you to prove all those evils denounced In the communication which was sent 
to the chairman of the honorable Commls.sion on Industrial Relations, date^ 
February 19, 191.5, by the Free Federation of the Workingmen of Porto Rico, 
for the sole purpose of having these evils removed from the country becadse 
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they are actually detrinicutal to the imUislrlal pursuits of the Islniul anil I)c- 
cause they constitute the greatest reasons that deterinlne the condition of 
slavery and wretchetiness now existent In I’orto Ulco. 

For the above reasons we do begin our statement and will try to produce 
tbe necessary evidence In each case in order that the situation of the Island 
be Impartially understood, and ashle from any sentiment of passion It may bo 
asserted whether or not the working people ha\e siilllclent reasons to l)<> con- 
tinunll,v entering protrets so ns to bring alamt a change from the prestait situa¬ 
tion in which they are, and at the same time It will 1 k> dcmonstratisl whether 
they ought to receive the bad treatment they are gelling at the hands of Iho 
corporations and employers, Ibis not Is'lng all, lull from Ihc Itoviu'iinienl, lhat 
should be nua-e particularly Interesleil lhan anyone in prcs<'nilng Ihc l>est 
possible solution In this connis'lion. Inasmuch ns this would add great crisllt 
to the Nation and to the Island ns well. 

When making the statement 'Mhat in our opinion Ihere Is no pisiple on Iho 
face of the earth In which the lahorers, niori' especially the farm hands, oci upy 
a more unfortunate I'onditlon and arc the ^leiims of Ihe worst sort of ex¬ 
ploitation,” we must offer for lhi‘ Investigation those fair lesilinonles and 
statements from persons who may he considered as most lmt>arlial, and In so 
doing let us quote herein some paragraiihs of ,Mr, Waller K. Weyl, Ph, I>. 

“The Porto Rlcnn laborer has Ihe reputallon of being extremely lazy, hut it 


Is probable that his reputation in this respeel is someuhat worse lhan ho 
deserves. It is fretpiently alleged hy large iilanlers lhat they do not pay 
their workmen any higher wages, la'cause If the.v did lla' men would work a 
fewer number of days. It Is claimed that the men who earn .'ll) cenis a day for 
6 days would not work over t days If Ihe rale was ralsisl to “o ciuils a day. 
This assertion, which is made hy Ihe I’orlo Itiean emiiloyers. as It was made 
hy the Knglish einplo.ver two (s*nlurles ago, most he tal.'en lor what it Is wm*th, 
although it might he’suggcslisl that Ihe exiieriment has not often heen tried. 
AVhat does appear to he true is that Ihe Porlo Itiean Is fairl.v ciaislaal In his 
employment and works with a fair degrei* of regnlarll.v. On mnn,\' of Ihe 
plantations the testimony Is that workmen reliirn with a fair degree of regu¬ 
larity to their work and accept all the emplovment olTered to them. In n 
majorlt.v of cases, on the other hand, the failure to work regularly throughout 
the week is attrlhutial to the conditions of Ihe Industry ami to Ihe fuel Mail the 
emphixer can not us*' the nnui. In the eoftee distriels. for instance, large num¬ 
bers of men are left unemplo.\eil at Ihe end of ea<h < rop, and during Ihe season 
there la no work for Ihe men wlmn It rains. It is ipille the trulh that "hen 
the ordinarv p<'on earns more than usual he is likely to siauid It In gamhiing, 
but It has not been demonsiraleil that In Porto Ulco an im rease lii^ wages 
would mean a pro\mrtional reduction in the nnmia'r of working days. 
the report of Dr. Weyl under the caption. “I.ahor condithais In Porto llleo, 
inserted In the bulletin of the Itureau of I.ahor, No. 01, Department of ( om- 
inerce and I.ahor, pagi-s 770 to 771, Nov., lOOo.) 

Prom the same report of Dr. Weyl we quote what follows . 

“The amount of saving among Ihc workmen of Porto Ulco "'j''’ 
ticallv dlsregardetl. In the first place, wages are tisi low to 
extensive saving. With tbe wages prevailing, especially In the coffej' districts, 
it Is more wise to spend than to save. In some parts of the Island in r<<ent 
venrs the earnings of the family have not been snlllelent to malnlahi Ihc work- 
K^^fnTS of lndu“?laU^^ The best Investment of t ,e me.wr 

etSngs of tbe workman In these districts Is In fmal and drink, and iinytlilng 
like saving would be unwLse and almost criminal. If It were not Inipossibk. In 

of Commeree and Labor, p. 775, Nov., 100.).) 
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hou»e*i are sometimes built on the grouml, but more frequently they have a 
board floor made of palm. This floor Is raised from the ground so as to 
permit the rain water to flow under the house, and often the house Is built 
on a slight Incline. The house invariably is one story in height, and u.suully 
consists of one large room, varying from ulmut 10 to 20 feet square. This room, 
eaijeclally if it t.s large. Is sometimes divided by a partition. There is, as a 
rule, no division of the sexes, since in such cases all tlie family live, and often 
work, In one of these rooms during the day and sleep in tlie otlier at night. Tlte 
Influence of these conditions upon the sexual impulses of adolescent children is 
not favorable. 

“ The furnlslilng of tlie house is equaliy simple. A hammock is Indispensable, 
and tliere are, ns a rule, a bench or two, a few pots or Jars, but usually no 
chairs and no bed. The clothes are hung upon nails, and there Is no such 
tiling ns a burenii or washstnnd. There are al.so no tables and no carpet or 
matting. Tlie lienclies are often notliirtg but a solid log upon which the people 
sit. It may be stated, as a rule,'tliiit the cost of all the articles in an or¬ 
dinary peon’s hut is not above $10. 

•• Pracllcnlly the only decoration ever seen consists of the colored litho¬ 
graphs of American advertisers, sometimes in Spanish, but usunily in Knglisti. 
In one room visited tlio decoration consisted of .10 or 00 copies of a small 
colored lithograph Issued by an Ainerlcan manufacturer of soap. 

“ In the cities the housing conditions are probably worse upon the whole 
than they are In tlie country. The inlialiltants of the country liave at least the 
advantage of fresh air. In view of tlie aversion of ttie average Porto Klcan 
peon to currents of air, and especially the night air, tlie lack of completeness 
wltli wlili h his house shuts out tlie air is perhaps a blessing in disguise. 

“Tlie lionslng conditions in the worst section of San .Tuan are almost in- 
de.scrlhahly bad. Wlille a considerable reform has been effected since the 
American occupation, especially in the matter of sanitation, the conilltlons even 
now are extremely evil, and in some respects worse tlian in the worst habita¬ 
tions ill our American cities. In a inimber of houses, which were visited in the 
course of this investigation. It was noticed that habitations which had originally 
been intended for two or three families had suhsciiucntly ticen convertwl Into 
rude tenement Iiouses. Tlie available space was poorly utilized, tlie halls lielng 
wide, the buildings low, and mucli exticnsive ground partially wasted. Never¬ 
theless, these houses, liy reason of e.xorbitant rents, wlilch have Increasisl 
greatly during the last six or seven years, bring in as much a .$200 or even $300 
a month, and this money is usually sent to .Spain, where, as a rule, the nbsenti'e 
landlord resides.” (Se<> I)r. Wevl’s rejiort, above mentionetl, in pp. 780. 790, 
and 791.) 

Dr. WeyVs report continues, as follows; 

“The invasion of Porto Illco by .Americans and the infusion of American 
Ideals Into the life of the jieoide have led to some slight change in the attitude 
of the people toward work and toward the worker. The sons of rich planta¬ 
tion owners are becoming more willing to enter lucrative careers, thongh the 
professions are still unduly preferred over agritmlture and business. The 
Americans have, moreover, tendeil to strengthen somewhat the position of the 
workingman by giving him a vote, by defining his position before the law, and 
by recognizing to a less extent than did the Spanish tlie difference between 
the employer and employed. Nevertheless, even at the present moment it is 
quite clear that the social and economic position of the Porto Rican worker 
Is low, that he is held in small esteem, that there Is a contempt for his work 
(a contempt not even disguised by conventional phrase), and, finally, that the 
economic power and the political Influence of the workingman are extremely 
small. 

“ To a considerable extent the former relationship between employer and 
employee was conventional rather than contractual, being upon the basis of a 
patrliir<-hal and more or less benevolent despotism on the part of the employer 
rather than a free relation entered Into by a contract between approximately 
equal parties. Wages were fixed largely by custom and were fairly uniform 
in any given district for the same Industry. These wages, moreover, were only 
partly in money, being supplemented by the grant of free lodging and often 
by other gifts or grants. 

“ Tlie condition exists to a greater or less extent In the Island at the present 
time, although within recent years, and especially since the agricultural strikes, 
the patriarchal attitude of employer to workingman Is given away and Is being 
dl^laced by a very different attitude based on a more purely contractual rela- 
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tion. The attitude of the employers at the present time Is to se<-ure hiltor as 
eheoply as possible and of the workluaman to ohtalu all the wagea wliU-li lie 
ean possibly secure.” (See the same bulletin of the bureau of labor alxne 
mentioned In |i. StKi.) 

Regarding the present tendencies. r>r. Weyl says; 

"There are many reasons for not antUipatlng'a rapid and radical linpiove- 
ment. In the first place. Porto Rico Is esseiillally an agrlculioial looolry. 
Its natural re.sonrces are all agricultural, and It has neither the giaigraphUal 
jiosltUm nor the resources of Iron and coal to iMo-nilt It e\(‘r to InHtnne a grcal 
manufacturing conntry. Tin' small mannfactming Indn.sii les ahlcli fonnerp 
cxlstfHl on the Island have tcndnl rather (o diminish than lo Increase us a 
result of the American m-cupatlon. Kns' trade with the Vnlled States means 
the Importation of articles inannfncttiiaal more economically npin a large 
scale to take the place of articles formerly mannlacinri'd hy the hand or hy 
simple tools on a small scale. IVhlle It Is isissihle, and e\en probable, that a 
considerable Industry will grow up In the nniMiig of cigars and In the canning 
of fruits. It se<nns reasonable to thltiU thtit the connry will reinalti pioinanently 
In an agricultural state. 

“It Is, mortaiver. lo'nctlcally Ineylttible, from the tendench's now ohservahlc, 
that a large i>ri>jiofti<>n of the lahoriiig po|oilalioii will belong I'm' many decaib's. 
if not perumriently, to tin* peioi class. 'J’bc're Is no room In tU(' Industry of 
the Island for large nnmhers of skilled men. Most id’ I he w <prk lo he iK'i t'ormeil 
01)011 the sugar, coffee, .-inil tohaceo planlatlons is tlm rndest agrienlliiral labor, 
and the great mass of the poimlation will necessarily he eniplnytal at these 
tasks. Conilltlons as (hey now exist teml rallu'i- to lossim the hold of tin- iM'ori 
uiKin his land. The enormotisly inereiiseil prosiierlty In sugar ouKtire, as well 
as the growth of larger estates and tin- Increasing insloni of grinding sugar 
in huge central fuctorle.s, camscs the teal unit of proiUictlon rapidly to Increase. 
To be economically (ppi-ratt-d. ti sugar milt rctpilrcs the output ttf several 
thousands of acres; and while the owner.shlp of these acres may for a conshl- 
ernhle time remain in the hands of separate owners, (he lamis nmst he culti¬ 
vated In a Joint manner and pracUc.illy as a sIngh- operation. 

“The programme whhdi the Aniericaii m-ople nmst carry onl In oialer to 
live up to the theory under which lln- Island w.is aiipdred and to Improve the 
conditions of the laboring mid other popniation of the Island Is necessarily an 
extensive one. If the condllion of the pi-ople Is over lo h<‘ ralscil to a standard 
at all comparable with that iin-vailing In tin- I'nltiMl Stales, the peoido imist 
1)0 educatetl ami the sanitary conditions Impi-ovcd, chll and polllica! rights 
guaranteed and extended, mid the conilltlmi of the workingman amply pro¬ 
tected by law. The American peojilc sboulil ns-ognizc that they owe a dtil.v to 
the Porto IllcRn.s, and that they can imt poi-mil Ihe welfare of the popnlallon 
for which they have acceptetl responsibility to he d<-ti'rmlncd hy accldeni or 
by conflict of intci-csts. The Aiimrican pisipio must. If they are lo i-alse Ihe 
standard of Porto Itlcnn pt-ons. continue to pi-osi'iiile the work of edticatlon 
upon the Island, no matter how .sovere the linum ial drain. It Is p<pmlly essen¬ 
tial to carry out a programme of sanltallon which will guarantee to every 
Porto Rican Infant the chance to live its allotfcsl life. 

"The power of Porto Rican peons to Insist upon fair and reasonable con¬ 
ditions of labor Is, and for dwaih-s If not for gi-ric-rations will conllnnc to he. 
far less than that of the workmen of the T’lilted States, or of the countries of 
the western Europe. It is not probahle. tiixlcr pn-sent condilions and wllliont 
the benefit of progressive education, tlint ibe [leons of the country will be able 
to obtain more favorable terms of oiiiployment and more reasonable i-onditlons 
of labor without the Intervention lu some way of the gi-ernmentul authority. 
The demands of the peons for Imfter conditions of la)H>r will he In illrect oppo¬ 
sition to the Interests of those who may Insist that they are of a low tyr>e. Just 
as their demands for etlucatlon may he opposed on the ground that their work 
must remain unskilled. 

“If, by means of e<lncatIon, by means of Iniprovfsl means of communication, 
by means of a free press and of assentblagcs ami meetings and conventions and 
of fairs and entertainments that will bring the pisipic together, the slnmlard of 
llrlng of the men, and especially of the women of Porto Rico, Is once rnisisl; If 
the demands on life made by this people become snfllclently great to prevent 
the population front assuming marital responsibilities with Its present reckless¬ 
ness; If, moreover, the resources of the country are exploited more wisely 
and the peon himself bo assured of the ownership of at least a patch of land 
and be taught to utilise It economically, the conditions of life and labor of the 
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great mass of the Porto Rican population may be permanently Improved. Sudi 
an Improvement, however, will be difficult and slow, and will be evident only aa 
measured by decades or generations, and not by years. If, however, the Island 
be utilized merely or primarily as a means of providing opportunities for In¬ 
vestment and commercial exploitation by American citizens; If the policy of 
educating the people be held up on account of Its expense and alleged upless- 
ness: if the standard of living of the pcssple be not raised, the condition of 
Porto Rico and of the I'orto Rican laboring clas.s after one hundred or two hun¬ 
dred years will be no better than It was In the year 1898, when the soyerlgnty 
of Spain gave way to the dominion of the. I'nlted States of America. (See 
I)r. Weyl's report upon labor conditions In I’orto Rico Inserted In bulletin No. 
61 of the Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce and I.abor, November, IJOo, 
pages 81.'), 819, and 820.) ^ 

Another testimony that we do consider as a fair one and which ve do 
nroduce herein as an evUlence to strengthen our assertion.^, is the statement 
from Hon. Samuel (iompers, president of the .\merlcnn Federation of Lnboi% 
who has twice visited the Island In the years 1905 and 1914, and who has had 
the opportunity to iwrsonally study and investigate the labor conditions of 1 orto 

Mice. „ , ^ „ 

The statement from President Gompers Is as follows. , „ 

“ I saw men working In the sugar rehnei ies in Porto Rico lo and 10 hours a 

dav for 40 cents a day. . , , _. 

“ I saw men working on the sugar plantations cutting cane, working and 
hauling 15 hours a day lor 40 to 45 cents wages. Several of the sugar re- 
llnerles have a system of truck or company stores, or, as we lalmr men have 
designated them, “ pluckme stores,” where the employers pay this 40 or 45 cents 
a day with little checks for 15 or 10 hours’ work, which chwks, of course, are 
retleemable only at the company’s store. The pi'ople have no money other than 
these tokens. The company store sells an inferior quality of the necessaries 
life—and I will try to tell you a little later what are <nec<!ffit“rtes of Ife 
as they understand it—at greatly Increased price over tlnit f*' 
articles cotdd he purchased for elsewhere, if the people only had the money and 
the right or the opitoftunity to make the purchase. , , , ^ ™ 

“As a consequence, the,se people, even if they had the desire to leave the em- 
nlovment of these companies, could not do so. 'rravel to another part of the 
fshind to what? Find work at somthing else? Impossible, even If they desire 
to tid<« the chance to find work. How are they going to pay the “ 

coach or upon the railroad with this kind of money? They are as much l><>und to 
tho soil as wore the serfs la the old time guilds when the lorvis and barons held 

have'seen women and girls selecting coffee from 12 to 14 hours a 
the coffee houses for 15 and 20 cents a day. I have seen laborers rece ve only 
froin 30 to 40 cents a day for 11 or 12 or more hours of labor. Rhling along the 
road from time to time I directed the driver to stop to make an 
laborers. I often got the answer that they did not know what wages they were 
coine to receive until they were paid. ..... . , ^ 

“ I have seen more Idle men, more unemployo*! men, not Idle by choi^, but 
becau^ lhercan «nd no work to do. In my travels In Porto R co than I have 
ever seen among like numbers of people In all my life; nothing to do. ,,, 
“Not only on the sugar plantations; not only In the coffM fields and mms, 
not onlv in the orange groves; not only among the coconnut trees; not only In 
?he fiuU OTClmrds and fields, but In every line of Industry. I never saw less 
hiiniiinc* construction nor less ropnlrs going on. 

“ I never saw more wretched men and children In all my days. I never 
so many pTrly fed .nen, women, and children. I never saw more children 
clothed on^wlth the atmosphere and sunshine anywhere on earth, and I have 

^."rttifuhfnd! L^‘wrde’’rTu%’^s{'tuated, with such a balmy climate so ftU 
of rare sunshine and brilliancy, I never saw so many hovels and shacks wh^ 
?he o^Lv ray of light penetrated through small doors, the rest o^P'®^ 
wur«l in darknesa Th^re live the father, mother, and 
MtTnd perform the functions of life. I have seen ten or twelv^ 

In lust one small room; not only one, but thousands and thousands of Instance. 
n.w of tot^ln thrSiburbs and along the roads most of the houses are built 
S stfuJ^^aml when I say a house I want you to bear to mind that I refer to 
shacks tha exterior dimensions about twelve by ten fMt, with a 

at toe ^est point, and thatched roofs. They are warmed by toe 
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elements. In the rainy season In Porto Uieo wo liiivo hoard li«w it rains. My 
visit was not made during tlio rainy sMisan. lint notwithstanding that, tlawe 
was not a day while I was tliero that It did no rain in torronis tor an laair, and 
still I say that was ontsl<le of tlio rainy wason. 

“But imagine men and w-omcn and ohlldrou living in those little sliaoks and 
trying to protect thoinsolvos from tlu' rain by gollmg uialor (ho houses. Those 
bouses are so dilapidated tliat ovor.\tiling in tlio room lusomos alisoluloly 
saturated with rain, and ns .soon ns tlio rain is over tlioy iiiiiM go iiaok to tlaiso 
rooms and eat and siwp and la-rform all ordinary duties of lllo Ihorolii. 

“I saw more misery ami hunger stamiHsl on tlio faces of men and women and 
children In Porto Uieo than I over .soon in all my lilo. and hois' I may be 
spared from seeing the like again. 

“I have been asked .several tinu's whotlior conditions are lioitor or worno 
In the Island now than tlioy wore umlor tlio Spaiil.vli rule, and 1 want to say 
this: That having swn the povoriy and misery, and the iilisciico of the possi¬ 
bility of mo<lesty under such circumstances, and Inning .scon ... of 

men that are liungensl, and women and children, too, d.\lng llicic of siaiMilion, 
knowing that there is a constant montlily dcatli rate of l.'ai to I.IMH) iieo|)lo 
from anemia, In other word.s, liunger, .starvation, 1 say to you, latlles and gcntli'- 
men, It matters little to me under which rah' loinlitions wi-rc heitcr or worse, 
I know that the conditions pre\ailing in I'orlo Hico to-day rellcct no crisllt 
upon our country.” (See the editorial of the iiewspa|K'r'" Jii-stlciu," dated 
Jan. 23, 1915. Vol. II, No. 17. Kdited at San .Iiiaii, P. it.) 

Another statement with wliich we want to cooperate in I lie verlllcatlon of 
our report is that one from .Mr. (leorge Williams Perkins, president of lh« 
Cigarmakers’ International I’nion, who al.so visited the island and after having 
personally learned about our conditions and made the inscs.sary lu<iulrles, Is 
perfectly warranted when stating: 

“Porto Ith'o lias been exploltcil by Spain for centuries, hut is now la-lng ex¬ 
ploited by rich Americans, corporations, and trusts .lust as lelenllessly and .lust 
as brutally as it was umler the Spanish tnonarcliial rale. 'I'lie American To¬ 
bacco Compsiny practically owns all the avallaliio land suitable for growing 
tobacco. Prior to Amerhan occupation n.ntiO acres of land were dcvottsl to the 
cultivation of tobacco. At the pre.sent linii' 2.'i,iM)0 acres of hind are devoteil 
to the growing of tobacco. And the most of these acres are owned and eon- 
trolleil by tlie trust, the American Tobacco ('onipan.\. .\( the time of the 
American occupancy and control the value of cigars ex|iortisl to the llniteil 
States was about .$3()t),(KK) per annum. At the iiresent time the value of the 
rlgars .sent to tlie ITnited Stall's Is about $.5.0(H).(ltM) per aminm. .lust prior to 
American occupancy the cigarmakers working In the smaller factories recelveil 
from $3 to $4 wet'kly in wages. At the iiresent time cigarmakers working for 
the smaller factoiies receive from *2.50 to $:!.■>() as weekly wages, .lust prior 
to the American occupancy, the cigarmakers working for the larger factories 
received weekly wages of from .$3 to .$10. At the present time tlie clgnnnakers 
working for the larger factories receive from $5 to $12 In wei'kly wages. The 
trust, the American Tobacco Comiiany, employs, In a measure, practically 
the same metlasls there that tliey do here. Their llrst move was to pul In 
women and children under the hunch break and roll up .system, and to gradually 
reduce wages by the old shell game of clinngliig sizes. 

“The great mass of the agricultural workers are illiterate and live in homes 
that beggar description. It is true iliat the Pnlled Slates has started a puhllc- 
tmhool system In Porto Itico. I personally visited several of the alleged liomes 
in the agricultural districts, which are composisl of a small one-room slnick 
with positively no division wlthlu tlie shuck and practically no furniture except 
that of tlie crudest and barest necessity. None of them had rumilng water or 
other conveniences of any kind. Tlii'y go to tlie nearest rivi'r or lirmik for wliat 
little water tliey use. These sliacks, in which the whole family, consisting of 
man and wife and all the way from five to eight or ten children, are built of 
crude, cheap boards, with usually a thatched roof made from the hark of tret'S. 
These tenants play peek-aboo with tlie sun in tlie daytime and wlih tlie stars 
at night through holes througli wlilch the rain isiiirs wlieii the clouds wi'cp at 
tlieir misery. Tlie houses are on stilts and fri'quently I saw whole faiiitlles 
litiddied with the pig, the dog. and cldckens under tlie house In order to escape 
the rain. In one of these alleged homes they were actually drying tobacco on 
the outside ns well as in the inside of the house. The homes of the city 
workers are some better and in a little more sanitary condition, but still years 

SSSlD'-rB. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11—72 
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and years behind the proper sanitary conditions. Soiud of the workers living 
Id the city Imve |\vo or three rooms, but If they have any more than tlmt they 
take boarders. 

“ Some Idea of the manner In which these poor people are exploited is por¬ 
trayed by the following: The Porto Rican Tramways, tight and Cars Company 
has Its head office In Canada; the American Railways Company have their 
head olliee In Prance; and, as you all know, the Porto Rico American Tobacco 
Company has Its head office In Wall Street, New York. The people employeil 
by these trusts, outside of those who are organized In the International Union, 
receive from thirty cents a day to fifty-two cents per day In wages. I have 
already told you something of their homes. They live on rice, bread, and 
frnlts, mostly wild fruit. 

“ The chief liulustrles In the Island are tobacco, cigars, sugar, coffee, and 
fruit. The best of the laud Is owned by a few trusts. The most of the people 
live In huts and receive wages from thirty to flfty-two cents per day. 

“ WTille, In my Judgment, Ihtrto Rico can never be a manufactnring country 
of the variety and scoiw of countries of the Temperate Zone, it nevertheless, 
under proper management and laws calculatefi to be henetlcial to tlie mass of 
the pecgde can enjoy a comlitimi and stamlard of living which would be emi¬ 
nently satisfactory to the great mass, who could live In contentment and pros¬ 
perity. Porto llico is In the Tropical Zone; Its lands are fertile and require 
little attention; no fuel and mighty little clothing is reqnlreil, hence with the 
proiier disposition of the land and the opportunity to till it In their own In¬ 
terests the masses would enjoy a reasonable degrre of prosperity. It Is a 
shame to permit them to be exj)loited for the soU? benefit of a few soulless 
corporations and trusts located in America and other countries.” (See the 
Cigar-Makers’ Official .lournul, published at Chicago, III. Issue of May, 1914, 
pages five, sl.v, and seven.) 

The for<>going staleiaents. which, in our opinion, will offer no doubt to the 
men In charge of weighing our arguments, have been published by the signers, 
and with the sole puri>ose and aspiration of having for the workingmen of the 
Island the due Justice and redress to which they are entltle<l. 


laiFSIAS EXHIBIT HO. 13. 

KeI'ORTS UtOM TTlli rol.UK IIk\ a(jr AUTUllS Ih’Bl.lsnKU BY TUB I’HESS. 
[Taken from La t>eraocrachi.l 
I.A.ST niuht’s niiK. 

Shorlly before 11 o'chs'k an attempted (conato) lire broke out in the store 
of Messr.s. U. Suarez & Co.. iH>pulurl.v known us Canel de Panama. The Are was 
put out shorlly afterwartls by the men of tlie pmup station. 


[lai I'orreHpoiuie'neia, .\prll g. 1915.3 
COLONY ON VIRE. 

In colony knwon as “Vasca.” at Yabucoa. a tire broke out. Some 80 cuerdas 
irf cane were burned. From retwrts given oat the tire was accldentaL 


(Union Obrera, -Yprll 5 , 1915 .] 

TKN HOUSES BURNED .\ND 1 RUINED. 

jr- At 5 a. m. the l)ells at the ftre station awoke the people, and It was evident 
I that fire had broken out somewhere. VVe run In the direction of Rosa Street 
' and saw the hou.se of Estelsin Carduche nftre. Tl«e fire spread from the first 
I house to about nine mure, almost uU of which were insure<l. The house where 
the fire there originated was being repaired; we are not sore whether there was 
any Insurance ou tlie same, but the house uext duur was tnsui’ed. 
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On Hie 8<h (li«- of this moiitli, niwl m nicht, u liii; tli'.- siuri.>.l imd liuriied the 
gruDil.stnDil of the B. B. leitgiie. The iHtliee nre iiiiesiii^ntinji ihe e;ise. 


(La I'crresponiitncla. May s. lliir.,] 

HilK \T M.C ^llll I 

Karly In the niorning on Hils ."vth duy n hig fire l>i-..Ue oni m haii lo \ Ictorhi. 
which tlo.stroyiHl two liouses iiertaiiilng to Mr. .Xoin-lo t'eoh'. Iloili woro In' 
sttfcil for $:$,IKK) liy the t'oiiiiiiereliil fnion Iii'iiriioee Co. .umI Hio l.onilon .\s- 
siininet* Co. The iiiiiniei|iiil judge anil jioliee me iii\e.''llga(ing till' alVair, 


Keiiort.s coming from Cuayania Inne ii a hig lire hrohe oat In Ihe cane lields 
of “ Itonnion,” .losefa and Melanin eolonlc'. TliN look jilioe at 1 a. in. Uisses 
were approxiiuateiy iCi etierdas of cane. 


Mia M Moaiio. 

.\eiiii, l.'i, Itll.T 

A hlR lire occtiired in Ihe cane flelds of Central Machete. Isisscs rejairlisl to 
be 4 cuerdas of cane. .Mailer i.< being invc'iigaled. 


(Taken from I,a I eri.’siMitnlrai i-i. Mu,\ 7. Itit", ] 
tlfli.VKIl 'I IIIIOI’I.II I MIFI I>,S\KSK. 

A telegraidiic di.'pali li from Yabmoa slales a peon .ic'icrday at Ihe Viihucon 
Central lighliat a cigar which had fatal coii'iapience'. Itc'iill, Hi cuerdas of 
tile plantation were btirnerl. 


FIRIC I\ .\ ( \NK FIKI.n. 

From laires comes tlie news tinit on Ihe IJili. [i. m.. ipiile a serious Are liaik 
place in the cane lields of lliicienda Holores (Cnanica (kuilrale). .Miont 40 
cuerdas of cane were consumed. The matter is lieiug investlgaled. 


tKreni tie' I'unci I'lule. .tpnl 1.’4. till." 1 
MiiE IV I .\m: 1 iM.n. 

Kighteen cuerdas of cane Held were hnrned at nacienda Barrancas iM-rtiilning 
to the Gtiunicn Centrale. The ilaciendn Barrancas is situatisl in hiirrio Mach- 
nelo Arriba, titls municipality. Tlie police are aware of tlie event, and tlie cor¬ 
responding investigation will lie jirnetlced. 


(Tlie TimcR, -tpril 26. l!il.',.j 

At barrio Maclielo Arrilia. I’once jurisilietion. IS cuerdas of .sugar cam- were 
consumed by Hie fire at Central Biiriun<-as. Tills cane was tlie pro|H*rt.v of 
Ouauica Centrale. 


(tai Corrcspondcncia, Apili 17. lf*1.7 ] 

A FIHK. 

At Haciemla Dolores, in tlie town of I.iijas, a Are broke out wlilcli btirniNi up 
some 40 cuerdas of sugar cane. 
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FIBE. 

Afbil 3, 1916. 

The (Juiiyniua police roimrt thnt on March 30, p. m., a fire broke out In the 
cane Belli of Central Lafayette, llesult, 2 cuerilas of cane burned out 


The next morning another fire broke out in the cane fleldit again at Collnla 
Usperanza, the property of Central Machete. Then cuertlas of the plantation 
were destroyed. 


IQIESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 14. 

BUMMABY. 

This pcllllon for hahca.s corjins was presented to the supreme court of 
Porto Ulco on May 7, 101.5, In behalf of 20 ))rlsoners from Vieques who had 
been sentenceil in conneelion with (he strike by (he municipal court there and 
who were afterwards retired for the same offenses In the Hnmacao district court 
and sentenced for a second time to imprisonment. 

The request for the writ of habea.s corpus hrlelly states as follows: 

1. That all of tlie said petitioners are lliogally deprived of their liberty. 

2. That the petitioners Esteban Huertas, Santos Torres, and Aqulllno do 
H6yo were so deprlveil of (heir liberty by sentence imposed uiion them by the 
Huniacao district court on April 23, 1915, condeimdng them to two years’ 
Imprisonment each for assault and battery to the police on February 16, 1915, 
at 3.3.5 p. III., at the place known us Trianon. Vieques, when the same parties 
laid beiui previously sentenced by the same very court and for the same offense, 
and notwithstanding that they had bei'n sentenced also by tbe municipal court 
at Vieques to 60 days’ Imprl.sonment for the very same deeil and olTense; that 
Is to say, for carrying concealisl weapon, ami notwithstanding further that 
they were retrlwl again on April 29, 191.5, by the above-mentloneil court— 
Humucao district court—again for assault and battery and given two year 
each. 

3. That the petitioners Francisco EncainaclOn, Itafael I’ere, and Illglnio 
Colon are serving sentem-e imisised by tlie Humacao district court on April 29, 
1915, giving them one year each for rioting at the same place and hour men¬ 
tioned above, wlien they bad been previously trieil for tbe same offense under the 
charge of carrying concealed weapon and given 60 days inqirlsonment each. 

4. Thnt the iietltloners, Pedro F.ncarnacWn, Mnrcelluo Melendez, Manuel Ojeda 
Iro, and Nurclso Encarneclfin, are now conllned by virtue of sentence imposed 
by the Humacao district court on April 29, 1915, giving them two years each for 
assault and battery to the police at the same hour and place already mentioned, 
when these same parties had already laien triisl and sentenceil by the Vieques 
municipal court for the same offense under the charge of carrying concealed 
weapons. 

5. That the petitioner. Dertln Arizmendl, is niwv contined, due to a sentence 
of 3 months Imposed by the Humacao district court on April 28, 1915, for 
rioting at the same hour and place already mentioned, when the very same court 
had previously passeil sentence of 30 days upon him for the same offen.sc under 
the charge of carrying concealed weapon. 

6. Thnt the petitioners, Martin Klvera, .Tuan Casillas, Julio Almestlca, Evarlsto 
Camacho, Juan Becerril, Alfrwlo Augustin, Lucas Zelardo, Nepomuceno Ldpez, 
Juan Torres, Matins Uamos, Juan Velez, Julian Torres, Alfreilo Isidore, and 
Ram6n Figueroa, are serving sentence of 3 months each for rioting, imposed by 
the Humacao district court on April 80, 1915, the offense being alleged to have 
been committed at the aforementioned hour and place, when these parties had 
been previously trieil by the Vksiues municipal court and given SO days, each for 
the same offense, under the charge of carrying concealed weapons. 

7. That from the records It appears that there had been a previous convic¬ 
tion of these parties tor the same offense and for the same substantial act. 

8. That it is prohibited by the Constitution of the United States to prosecute 
and punish twice or more for the same offense. 

0. That the application for the writ is not only made to the supreme court 
by virtue of its original jurlsillctlon In such case, but also for the purpose of 
defeating the jurisdiction of the Humacao district court in sentencing and de- 
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prlvlig of their liberty for a second and more times the same parties Hint leal 
already been tried by the proper court for equal offenses. 

The application winds up by re<iuesllng that the writ of bal)eas coriai.s Imj 
granted, and It Is sworn to by the attorney uis)n Inforiuulloii rccchcd of reo- 
utable persoms and by facts of his own knowUHlgo. 

This application was denied by tlie Supremo Court of Porto Itico (>u May 8 
101.'), on the ground that lack of jurisdiction boil not bi-en shown. 

Whereas a motion was presented to the same court wlili li brlellv stales as 
follows: 

It seems to the petitioners that the Suiircme Court has not Inlcrprettsl In the 
true sen.se the text of the application, where It is rciKsitedly slalcsl that the lack 
of jurisdiction Is due to the fact that they hail been trlisl'and .sentenced for an 
offense committed on February 1(5, ]91!>, at the place known as Tilanon at 
Vieques, and afterwards retried and submittisi to new (rial by the lluniacao dis¬ 
trict court. The motion recites that the non hia in iilcni Is a conslllullonal pro¬ 
hibition that exists In all civilized government without exception. In a country 

where such guaranty does not exi.st it Is useless to jirovlde for a llinllall.if 

prosecutions and extralluiltatlon of power at the hand of the judiciary, and It 
also makes fruitless any defense against the wunlonncss of the judiciary power 
when It violates Its most elementary duties. To abandon lids guaranly Is to 
resign to everything. The parties In this case can not help Insisting wllh all 
the respect that It may be deemed neiessary that the Constitution and duo 
respect for the law be upheld. ‘ 

The motion continues, making i itatlon of the law and difTcrent provi dons, and 
ends by requesting that the writ, notwithstanding the great delay alretidy had,' 
be granted. 


lOLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 15. 

Pl-Bl.ic AND PniV.VTK l.i.NDS OK PoilTO lllco—Wuosf ArE THE ReNKFITKI) WITH 

Tiik.\i. 

We have made the statement (hat tit the head of (he organization of great 
enterprises there stood, and there actually sttinds, the sugar growers’ trusts, 
uhich iiractlcally got hold of nearly all the lands available for eullivallon In 
Porto Itleo, and they even obtalmsl some land which l)elongs to “ the people of 
Porto Rico,” which they carry on for their own personal benefit and without 
benefit of any kind to the workers of Porto Rico. 

Alnuxst ns a repetition to the foregoing sltitcment we have a.sserted that while 
the country folk lack of work and even a iiiece of ground on which to place 
their huts and devote their energies to planting their crops, eorporallons there 
are on the Island which hold the land of the js-ople of Porto Rico In Just tin' 
same way ns any private Individuals, without as much as ttaying a red cent to 
the Imsular treasury, but they slinjdy utilize vast extensions of this lanil for 
their own personal profit and hare not btsui rtspilreil to laiy for this land or 
give them up. 

The people starve for want of work, while a group of Individuals and corpora¬ 
tions are In possession of this land and all the privileges and franchises attached 
thereto, so as to exploit tin* workers all the more for an imh'tlnlte lau’hal, even 
without any permission from the government, and In order to stale clear jirtatfs 
we herewith Insert some partigraidis of the last message of the honorable gov¬ 
ernor of Porto Rico to the legislature of the Island. 

“ UESSAGE OF THE e.OVERXOR OF FOKTO IlttO TO THE ElOHTH I.KOtst.ATH K ASSEXini.T, 
FIH.ST SESSION, lANrAliY It, f.lt.'t. 

"PubHc laatf*.—The public lands of Porto Rico belong to the whole fieople, 
and should be admlntstercil for the benefit of all the lasiple of the Island. That 
they are not now so administered Is made evident by (he most casual Intiulry. 

“Owing to Inadequate and Inaccurate surveys. It Is Impossible to ascertain the 
boundaries of the various tracts of public lands, or the amount of character of 
these lands, or where they are located. It Is known and siisfiectwl that some 
public lands are now In possession and use of private Individuals who have no 
right to them and no need to use them. . 

“ It Is rather vaguely estimated that there are In the whole Island—[continues 
the Governor]—about 150,000 acres of public land. Of the.se lands there have 
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been surveyed during the past ten years, or twelve years about 25,000 acres. At 
this rate of progress it will require at least a half century to complete these 
surveys. Meanwhiie tlie iands are being tresimssed upon and wasted in a man¬ 
ner that is entirely indefensible and wiUiout excuse.” 

According to the official data at the present time more than 25,000 acres of 
land are devoted to the growing of tobacco, and the balance of all Oie other 
cultivable land of Porto Rico is in whole controlled by the sugar trusts and 
owned by themselves. The people have also made the awusatlon that the 
organic act of Porto Rico is being vlolate<l in many ways and because this island 
has been placeci under the provisions and dispositions of Congress, that is the 
body in more direct line to righten all the evils mentlone*!. On account of the 
great monopoly of the lands, tlie people of this island are economically con¬ 
sidered like a feudal vassalage or a factory post fet only to be “ worked,” and 
the people considered as slaves depending on the sugar trusts, tlie tobacco 
trusts, and speculative schemes. It is also charged with some degree of justifi¬ 
cation besides the monopoly of the lands that another cause of our misery Is 
that Porto Rico has been converted Into trading and bartering post in which 
more slaves are employed, and that more than of the net product of earn¬ 
ings made by Uie workingmen of this island are taken away by the trusts and 
corporations which well sufficiently explain why this country is drained of its 
wealth and wlilch leaves the peojile in a wretcheil condition financially. 

When the eighth Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico opened Its first session 
last .Tanuary, Delegate Aybar from the Maynguez district requesteil of the 
sjieaker of the house to ask the commissioner of the interior to submit a report 
on the public lands of I’orto Rico ns well ns the use that had been made of tliem 
up to the present. 

The commissioner of (he Interior sent to the clerk of the house of delegates a 
communication explaining what disposition had been taken of those public 
lands, and uses to which these lands have been put may he seen from the .said 
reports and from them may be seen also that the free use of these lands has 
been granted to a numlter of capitalists for a term of from 30 to 40 yeara. 

The coinmunlcation from the commissioner of the Interior to which wc refer 
reads ns follows; 

“Government of Porto Rico, Department of the Inihrioii. 

" Sib: With reference to your letter dated 10th Inst. In which Hon. .T. Aybar 
requests Information concerning the leasing of public lands, I am pleased here¬ 
with to forward a statement showing what disposition was made of all the hold¬ 
ings pertaining to the people of Porto Rico and which are at the present time 
leased, and also showing the area and relative location of the land, period when 
the contracts expire, and the annual income ns well ns the person who leaseil 
said land. 

“ The only lands of The People of Porto leased with the privilege of not being 
subject of the terms of the lease are the marshy lands of “ Caiio de Tihuroues,” 
with a total area of 4,200 acres adjoining In and around Areclbo and Barce- 
loneta; they were leaseil to Mr. Wenceslao Borda for a period of forty years; 
the lands adjoining the Barrios of “ Las Marlas,” Gunynmn. and Salinas, which 
were leased to Mr. Juan R. Baiz for a perloil of thirty years, but the terms of 
this contract were never carrUxl out because Mr. Balz left the land; and next 
comes another parcel of marshy land measuring 6,270.95 square meters adjoin¬ 
ing Puerto de Tlerra In San Juan City Itself, hut more particularly San 
Antonio Dock; this was leased to Mr. Harnand Behu tor a period of thirty 
years, he obligating himself to build a bulkhead therein, to dretlge the channel, 
and to turn the ground in a sanitation cmulltlon, all of which necessitates an 
expense of no less than $105,000. 

“ Besides the land leased as is here shown, there are other the lease of 
which is undergoing the due process of the law (tramltatlon) esiteclally one 
wltli an area of 453.99 acres, already approved by the executive council to the 
Quanica Centrale. and another having 414.95 acres to Mr. George Slussendcn. 
These are located with the municipalities of Guanica and Yauco, respectively. 

“When the measurement of the land of The People of Porto Rico was car- 
rletl out In these municipalities this department of the interior found out that 
the sugar mill “ Clnqo Hermanos,” which belonged at the time to Mr. Alejandro 
Prancheschl, who had leasisl the Guanica Centrale, was also occupying as ids 
property the said tract of land (453.99 acres) {lertainlng to The People of 
Porto Bico; it was also ascertained that Jtessrs. Lluveras Brothers were hold¬ 
ing ns their own property another tract of land itertalning to The People of 
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Porto Rico (4S2.<M acrcK) : lli'. fl<'orgc lluss<*n(len occnplol ilu' nforcaald trnci 
(rf hind (414.95 acresi, wlilIc other iiersons occnplod other aniuller traels. 

“ In November ot 1914 this department, ».s hs custiiml.v In ciomw of this kind, 
advised all the lamlholders of The People of Porto RU-o in the towns of Yaneo 
and Guanlca that in order to enjoy tlie usufruct of tlie laud they held they 
were retinlred to make a contract with this deiiartment of the Interior, all o'f 
whom expresseil their willlmnu'ss to have contracts drawn np. with the ex(s>i.- 
tlon of one who claims the ownership of the land held hv him. 

“This office liCKun at on<s> to proceed to issnlm.' c«nlrin-ls for the leasliiK of 
this hind, tlie (H-cnimnts ther<>hy recojrulziiiK the fact that The IVsiple ot l*orto 
Kico is the real owner of the land. 

“ Respectfully yours, 

“ M l.M H. IhlMKNFCH, CoiHmiHHioflCr. 

“3Ir. .Tose Wr.voz Rivkki. 

Clerk of the Jfoune of Delei/alc!’, Son ■limn, It " 

The summary lnclo.s<sl hy the comiaissloiicr of ihc interior wllh the coinmu- 
nication above <iuoted Is the following: 

“ SI’MM MIV. 

“In pursuance with Ihc forccoiii" slaicmcnt Issued hy the commissioner of 
the Interior, to which he refi-rs in the prci-edlin; letter, umler the ap|»'o\al of 
the executive council the follow Injr acreage of pidilh’ land has hism linised: 

“Number of acres leased, 10,383.4tl acres, licsidcs tol.il nninher of siinarc 
meters, 172,8(11.33 stjuare meters. And a nanihcr of Islands anil Islets leasisl. 
22 In all; exlent of acreage not fjlven. Nninher of houses, 7, and 5 shucks. 
Nuinher of hnildinc lots (ipninlity of acres not iriven). 3ti In idl. 

“The sums obtained hy The People of Porto Itieo for such leases ainiaints 
to .$0,106.91 pi*r year, which is only another way of sa.i Inn that the averaiie price 
paid hy the laeupants of the piihlie land of Porto Kico is only $0.2,5 per acre 
yearl.v.” 

This, then, is what Is heiiif; )add to 'I’la* Pisiple of Porto Uleo on IlieHc lands, 
the oi'cnptints of which are known. 

Amonf; the hirsest occupants are the following:: 

IVenee.slao lhaala, who pa.\s not a red cent, 4,20(1 acres at Aresdho. This 
lirlvIlcBe was Kranted him hy the Lecislatiiri’ of Porto Itteo, and for which 
purpose hundreds of poor eountr.\ families were (adored off this laial. This 
prlvilene was praiitisl Mr. Itonhi for the is rlod of (0 ,\ears. 

Mr. O. U. Hattie, 121 acres in Karros for .$00 tier year. 

Halseiro and (IlorBotli, 102 acres «lthin Hie nrhan zone of the town of 
Berceloneta for $1,240 ikt yiair. 

M<*ssrs. Antonio Paclnssi and .tidiaiio ItodrlBUoz, 2.‘i.5 acres at Ciales for .$!KI 
per year. 

Sir. Enrique Chevalier. .502 acrisi at Guallanllla for $6.5 per year. 

Mr. Ramon (lonzales, 297 acres at Isatiela for $148.87 tier year. 

Florenclo Cintron, 121 acres at .Inanu Diaz for .$73 per jiair. 

Behii Brothers have 6,270,05 square meters of marshy laud adjolnini.' the 
barrio of Puerla de Tierra, in San .Inan. aial jiay ah.solutely nothing, and hold 
the land for 30 years at that ; they exfieet to coiistruiS a eoid shed or defioait. 

So may be found the lands IteloiiBlnB to The Peoide of Porto Itieo. 

We also adduce as another evhlenee In our assertion that there are capi¬ 
talists now carrying farming for js-rsonal prolit on the public lands of Porto 
Rico without paying any rent to The People of Porto llleo, or even without 
the consent of the same, the fact that follows: 

As soon as it became known in Porto llleo that the American Eederatlon of 
Labor, at Its Philailelphla convention, had adopted a resolution requesting 
the honorable President of the United States or the American Ongress to 
appoint a commission to Investigate the economic conditions of the Island and 
to ascertain the violations of the organic act of Porto Uleo by the corporations 
holding a larger acreage tlian Is requirivl under the law and to prolie what 
disposition has been made with tht-se lands, from that moment Irregularltlw 
began to be know-n as to the use tliat had iH-en made of these lands, as well 
as the illegalities existing. And this fact may be proved from I lie fact tluit 
some capitalists candidly had made tlie statement to the same offlclala of the 
Government that for some years past they have been making llle^l use of 
these lands. There was one capitalist w bo exiiressed himself before the Senate 
as follows; 
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" I have been makinK free use for many years of some 435 acres pertaining 
to The People of Porto Ulco for the simple reason that I ignored whether 
these lands were mine or whether they belonged to the People of Porto Eico.” 
These lands were some of the most fertile lands In Porto HIco. And the said 
gentleman continued ns follows in his statement: “But as I am now con¬ 
vinced that these lands belong to The People of Porto Klco, I honestly desire 
to lease them and pay rent on same from now on.” 

We have ment!one<l this case, but this has not been the only one in Porto 
Klco; and the lands have been leasefl and not a cent has been paid by anybody 
for the former use of the land; and the country folk are fairly starving (dying 
away with hunger) for want of sufficient ground In which to plant anything, 
and they have not even so much room as to buihl a shack. 

Believing these arguments to be sufficient to demonstrate to what extent the 
monopoly of the lands exists In Porto Rico, and the Illegal use that is being 
made of the same, we merely stop here with the statement that the total 
acreage of public lands of Porto Rico In the hands of the corporations privately 
and Individually constituted runs above the 70,000 acres mark. 

(To verify the letter from the commissioner of the Interior see the issue of 
the paper .Tustlcia dated .Tanuary 30, 101.5, Voi. II, No. 18.) 


lOlESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 16. 

AMKKIC.eX FKUEUATrON OF LABOR, 

WttKhmgton, I). (!., April 15, 191^, 

Sir. Santiago lNoii:siAa, 

Organizer, American Federation of l.ahor, 

Box SOT, San Juan, P. R. 

Dear Sir and Brotiikr ICncioscil jou will please lind copy of letter which 
I have Just received from lion. .lose de lliego, speaker of the house of dele¬ 
gates, together ivith copy of my reply. I want you to give the subject mutter 
of the enclosed very serious <‘onslderation and make full reply to me so that 
I may have It at the earliest possible moment. 

With best wishes, I am, fraternally yours, 

Samu Gompebs, 

Prenident American Federation of lAibur. 


IIoi NE ok Deleoates, Puerto Rico, 

Speaker’s Room, 

San Juan, April 8, 19H. 

JIr. Samuei. Gompers, 

President Aineriean Federutio>i of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mv DEAR Mr. Gompers: I suppose you are already reposed of your quick 
aud laborious campaign In Porto Rico, and I lieg you to excuse me If I trouble 
your attention, but it Is for the Importance and transcendency of the matter 
contain^ In this letter. 

After you having saileit for New York, I was Informed that In the meeting 
which you presided In the Municipal Theatre of our city. It was resolved 
that you should recommend to Congress in the name of the “Free Federation 
of Laborers of Porto Rico,” the granting of the .Ymerlcan collective citizen¬ 
ship to the Porto Ricans. 

I thoroughly understand that such a recommendation is inspired In a noble 
purpose; but I can not conceal that at present the Immense majority of the 
Porto Ricans, rendering a sincere homage to the high value of the American 
citizenship, desire, however, to maintain It.s exclusive citizenship of Porto 
Rico. 

Any which the future of our island may lie, the Porto Ricans will always 
feel "a high esteem toward the people with which we always have been re¬ 
late with ties of gratitude and affection. 

But It Is a terrible thing for the Porto Ricans that the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Ilnlteil States should grant us American citizenship not as 
a source of rights and liberties, but as a chain which will tie us forever to 
a iierpetuni colony. Rend the report of the Committee of Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, regarding the bill of Porto Rico and you 
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will sep that It takes from us all lu>i>e lo coMsilltili' our (■(luiilry as a Slate 
of the Union, or as an Independent Nation. They want i.i laalo' us forever 
a colony: they want to apply the system of the IOokIIsIi Iniis'ilalisia, Ineon- 
siatent with the Institutions of the United Stales. 

Within this situation, the Unionist Party and our laaise of delegates, whleh 
ns yon know, represents the lininense majority of this eiamiry, have n-- 
quested the President and the (^nsresa not to udoi)l a nuai.'.iire, which ns 
the American collective citizenship, may prejiidye the f\ilnr(> of Perlo Uhx»; 
even thouRh we aeceiit that the optional eili/.enshlp may he permillnl, as 
It Is provlde<l In the hill which Mr. Shafroth liitrodneed la the Sen.ite, in oriler 
that those Porto Uieans who desire It, c(aild aeipiire the nohle title of Ameri¬ 
can Citizenship. 

This measure of optional citizenship covers the whole matter and with It 
a thliij;, ns the citizenship, which must rise toltmiarilt and freel.t from ilie 
heart, is not Imposed to anyhody fortvdi.v. 

Herewith I am setalltu: you two cople.s of the last memorial of ilu' house 
of delosates reKarditu? this matter and under separate cover .seteral other 
pamphlets on matters relating lo our polillitil regime. 

But the prlnciiial stihjeet of this letter la to in-esenl to \onr conslilerallon 
the convenience that the hranch of the .Vmerh'an Keileraiion of U.dior of 
Porto Kico should not take atiy action in favor of ;iny of oar local parlies, 
hut In those matters which illreclly alTeet tin" Itihor prohlem. 

ConcernlUK the eitlzenshiii. the Uniotilsl Parly ami the ICepnhIlcan Parly are 
here In a frank and o[ien slrugprle. and any action of the .Vmerican Federation of 
Lahor favorln;; the colleclite citizenship would he underslood as a snpiHirt tt» 
the Republican Parly. 

This matter of the local polhy has mostly ohstrticled the proirress of llm Fis'e 
Federation of Lahor, and 1 am very Interested in that the hihia- associations 
may obtain the tireate.sl exit and receive the aid of all the iiarlies 

The Unionist Party in Its last eonventlon coiisl!;neil In Its platform the most 
impttrtant prohlems of the lahorts’s, and all the leaders of the parl.t are ready 
to work for the emancipation and welfare of the worKIni; classes of Porlo Uleo. 

The question of the citizenship shonhl he postponed until the flovermmmt of 
the Ignited States and the jieoitle tif Porto Uleo ma.v have stndhsl heller w'hleh 
shonhl be the future of our Islanil, hut meanwhile Ihe imiiorlanl and nraent 
thing Is, without afft'cling Ihe cilIzenshiii. to chtinge Ihe present rAglint' Into a 
system of home rule, which imiy jiermit us to show our eaiaielty for self- 
government and In whleh our ptintoses may not he ohstrncli'd or paralyzed, as 
It happened In the workmen’s compensation hill, by a arlstocratle and oligar¬ 
chical house, as the executive cotincil. 

And hoping that yon will give your high .and illitslrateil at'eiiiion lo Ihe 
matters contained In this letter. 1 remain, 


Sincerely yours, 


.Tosk ok Oikoo. 


AMEBICAN lEDERATlOX OK I.AItOB. 

ty.\,siii.Miro,v, l>. U., April 11, IDU, 

Hon. Jose dk Pieoo. 

Speaker of the Houne >f lU Uiiah n. Sun It. 

Mt Deab Sir: Your favor of Ajiril Ihe .Sth has been duly recelvet], and I 
assure you I apprechite .vonr letter ami Its eoidents and have given the subject 
matter which y'ou present vt^ry serious citnshhTatlon. It was a gnait pleasure 
to me to meet yon when in Porto Rico and to have Ihe opportunity of listening 
to the excellent address you thdlvt'red mi workmen’s comrsmsidlon and your 
sympathetic declarations In regard to labor. . . „ , 

Now as to the subject of citizenship for P<irto Ricans, I shall make further 
Inquiry Into the matter. You can rest assurml that whatever I may do, It will 
be with the object In view of what will best serve Ihe Interests of the people 

”*^TnIst’ing7hat I may hear from you again tit some time, with assurances of 
my high regard, I am. 

Very truly yours, CloMrEtts. 

President, American Ihderatvin of Lahor, 
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VEDKBACIOK URBE D£ LOR TllABAJADOBER 1>E VVEH'TO BlCCk 

Ai"B11, ‘M, /fl/.j. 

Mr. Samuel (iompebs, 

President A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sr. and Brotheb : I tim in receipt of your kind letter of April 15 with 
which you included a copy of the letter sent to you by Hon. .Jose de DieKo, 
speuker of the liouse of deleKutes. ns welt as the reply you made to him. statiuK 
that you would make a further Inquire concerning the question of citizenship 
for the Porto Ricans. You, at the same time Invite me to give this matter the 
most serious consideration and to forwanl you a reply at my earliest opi)oc- 
tunlty. 

The resolution approved at the convention of organized labor held In San 
Juan. March ill nil,, requcsiiug “ tliat Mr. Samuel C!omper.s, president of the A. 
I'', of li., present at this convention, urge upon Congress the granting of collec¬ 
tive cltlzensliip tor tlie p«>ple of Porto Ulco,” Is but a ratification and the 
repented isUitlou whicli tlie Federacion l.ilu'e di' los Trabajadores de Puerto 
Rico, has constnnlly approved, year after year at its annual meetings and pre- 
sente<l each lime in tlie convenlions lield by tin- X. F. of I.., and favorably 
endorsetl by such conventions at tlie wish of the workingmens’ delegation from 
Porto Rico. Tlie Federacion Libre lias not only believed but still Is'lleves tills 
petition for cltlzensliip to be inspired l>y tlie nolilest purposes, but it under¬ 
stands and has emplmtlcally dc<-lare<l tliat collective American citlzenslup, upon 
being granted by Congress declares and completely detlnes the status of the 
People of Porto Rico, and it furtlier consolidates for all time the peaceful 
revolution brought about by the United States Government iiixin its taking 
IHWsesslon of tills isluml in l.S!)8, that it upset tlie mouarcliical regime, aimulled 
military and clerical desisitism and bureaucratic Insolence anil in their place 
establishes civil liberty, lilierty of thought, of the press, of free siieech, and 
association. 

(Collective eillzensliip for I’orto Itico iiieans Us opportunity for complete 
political liberation as a people aspiring to constitute itself after a democratic 
form of government, thus obtaining I lie guarantees tor the present and future, 
all of wlilch will be enjoyeil by the laboring musses in tlieir development toward 
their social and economic uelfure and social and human justice. 

Mr. de Diego is unable to ascertain wlietlier llie immense majority of Porto 
Ricans wish to kis'p tlielr Porto Rican citizensliip and refuse American citizen¬ 
ship. Truth of the matter is tliat tlie vast uia.lorlty of tlie lasiple of the Island 
stnnil irosltively by the American institutions and Iiave constantly been asking 
for tlie rtglit of being made American citlzems. 

The only persons whose attitude has clutnged in regard to this matter, 
whetlier on account of sentimental or other causes, are the leaders of Unionist 
Party and even some from the Republican Party, Mr. de Diego, like otlier 
prominent leaders, lias iK-en asking for collective citizenship for several years; 
they now refuse this iirivilcge. We, tlie organized workingmen, arc decidedly 
in favor of collective citizensliii) and have absolutely no reason to change our 
attitude or opinion. On tlie contrary, we atlirm that the jieoiile of Porto Rico 
ought to be granted American citizensliii) through Congress collectively, be¬ 
cause It is .jn-^ice. 

This is what we have bis'ii asking for for 1(1 years, even before the organiza¬ 
tion of tlie Repulillcan Party on the island, and even before the Unionist I'arty 
was what it is to-day, and even before Mr. de Diego was electetl speaker of the 
bouse of delegates. 

Mr. de Diego puts fortli as an argument that American citizenship would not 
lie coui'edeil as a source of rlglits and liberties, but as a chain whlcIi will tie us 
forever to a perpetual colony, but we affirm that there Is only one class or kind 
of American citizensliii) in the Ihilteil States, and that is the only one which 
Congress can grant to us. The idea of Mr. de Diego and others is that they 
confound American citizensliip wltli the form of local government which Con¬ 
gress mlglit make for the iieople of I'orto Rico and this form may be more or 
les.s democratic or advanceil, but which In the end can be nothing except a 
temporal and not a permanent form.- American citizenship Is permanent. As to 
whether we .shall be ris-ogniztsl as a State of tlie XTnIon, this Is a proposition 
which can not be decided at tills time and noliiHly is preparcil to say what the 
future representatives of the American iieople would or would not do. 

Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, and other States of the Union had 
to wait a long time, perhaps one or two gonorntlou.s, before they were taken 
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tn a.<» States. Tlierefore, this arpumeiit Is vei-y i>ri>iiiiiluiv iit ilils tliiic mid 
we give It atMKilutely no inipurtaiK-e. 

It la our opinion that the tli-st step toward the freoliig of Porto Itlco Is Hint 
It should lie grantisl collei-tlvo Aiiierlc.in clliienship, omitting those who do 
not choose to become such In just form ns proiMisml In the liiolosisl hill, iind 
which Is none other than a part of the general bill of reforms rciKirled favor¬ 
ably to the House by Chairman Jones at the presemt session of Congress. 

.‘leiintor Shafroth's bill iiioposes indi\iduiil cltizeiisldp and Mr. de Hiego ad¬ 
mits that, bt'cause he Is coiitideiit, iiiidoubtedl.v. Hull the great Igiiornneo of Hie 
countrymen and poonsit workingmen will conirihiile to their not adii|iHiig It. 
And, besides, with individual eltizeii'-liiii a \er,v dee|i division would be eslah- 
llshed. fed, as it were, by the eiemeiits who are Interestisl througlioiit the Island 
in keeping away the people of Porto Itieo from Hie heiiellelal inihieiiee of Hie 
IKHiple of the I’nited Slates. 

Mr. de IHego la.\s before ,\oii the eonvenienee for Hie ,\iiierlean Kederallon 
of T.abor In Porto Ithsi not to iiieddle wllli polities eiilier witli one inirl.i or Hie 
other, and iirwlsely In this matter of .\iiierlemi ellizenslii|i, lieeause It was 
nnderstotxl that when we stood for collective eitlzeiishiii, It was understoml 
that we favori'd the Itepnblieaii Party. The Fisleraelon l.llire was estahilslasi 
before either of the parties In Porto R1 <m. and this petition for .Viiierlean 
citizenship is older standing than the opitilotis of laith parties, and, liesidi*s, this 
Is a question which is not and never c.in Is' a loeal |iro|Hisillon of party |silltles, 
but rather a national issue of tlie greatest Iniisirtiinee for the entire iKipiilation 
of the island of 1‘orto Kii-o, and aisive all for Hie working classes. 

We are convinced that the guarantees, rights, liberties, and progress of Hie 
working clas.st‘.s of Porto Itii-o depend largely iiiion Hie iiillueiu’e and power 
lent to It from time to time through the .\iiierleaii h'lsieration of l.alior, by the 
American isaiple and National t'oiigre^s, 'I'lie t'nioiiist Part.v. Hie Uepiihliean 
Party, the house of delegates, and the government of the Island Itself have 
paid some attention to the demands of the workingmen, not through any self 
or simntnni'ous Initiative on Hie part of Hie iiolitieal leaders or reiiresenlatlves 
of the local government, but Hirough the ileteriiiliiatioii of olitaiiiing jiisHee 
hy the initiative of the orgainzeil workirs of I'orto Itieo, assisted, as It were. In 
a determined and powerful nianiier hy Hie Amerienn FederuHoii of I.iilsir at 
Washington, and also tlirongli the iidliienee of ideas, aspirations, and Hie isiwer- 
ful example given us ever.v da.v liy tlie lalsiriiig tssiple of tiie Viiifisi States, 
Bti uggling dally for their rigids and well-laung; if Hie working pisiple of Porto 
Itlco must ho sure of not heing |M*rseeutisI and outstrlfiiHsI in tliis eountr.v, tliey 
must he closely united with Hie lalsir army of Hie .N’ation Just as Is represented 
In the Ainorleiin Fisleratlon of I.iibor. 

Tile secret, and not frankly exfiresseil isilicy of Mr. de Diego is to nitimtnely 
arrive at a situation of iialetamderice of Hie lasiple such as Ciilia, Santo 
Domingo or Venezuela, mal wc cannot for otivtous reasons stand for any such 


iiim. ^ , 

If .von nuHiorizeil me to jiartlclpate in tlie public liearliigs that arc to take 
pince' In the Senate and Is'fore Hie Committee on Puclllc Islands and Porto 
Ril’d when the Jones hill for Porto Rico conics in niiproved form from tlie 
House, 1 would go to Washington myself at tlie [iroper time to present a state¬ 
ment regarding all these very Important matters to Porto Rli-o tailoring men, 
and I would, Ix’fore all, do my best endeavor to Inue all demands of our fellow 
workers Including In Hie new organic act under dlristlons of ymivs and 

legislative committee. , m 

Your story of the travel to Porto Rico has Issui nselvcd and read wiHi very 


much Interest. 

With best regards, I am. 
Fraternally yours. 


SVNTMI.O Illl.BHIAS, 

den. drii. 1, F. of L. 


Amkbic.vn Fkiikbatiox or Labor. 
Wa»hini/fon, />. C., J/n|/ *>. 

ilr. American Federation of Labor, Bo-t 807, Ban Juan, F. R. 

Dkar Sm AND Brother: I have rend with a great deal f 
if April the 29th which has just l«‘eii rei’eived. lou stale the I orlo Rican 
iltuatlon clearly and forcefully. As to your suggi-stlon to ismie on to Wa.sh- 
ngtOD to appear before the Senate Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
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Ulco wild) the Jones bill Is taken up, I would say that your coming on Is 
utterly Impractical at this time, because what with the Mexican situation, the 
canal repeal tolls proposition, and particularly in so far as labor legislation Is 
concerue<l. It Is hardly probable that Congress will take any action at this 
session on the Porto Rican bill. You may rest assured that the legislative 
committee of the A. F. of L. will not neglect the matter. 

With best wishes, and hoping to hear from you whenever convenient, I am, 
Fraternally yours. 

Samp. Gompers, 

I’rcaident American Federation of Labor. 


IQLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 17. 

Government House, Porto Rico, 

Jujomo Alto, October SO, 1911. 

My Dear Mr. Igi.ksias: Replying to your letter of the 28th Instant, asking 
an expression of my opinion In regard to Ibe granting of collective citizenship 
by the Congre.ss of the United States to tlie people of Porto Rico, I beg to 
Inform you that I am unri'servedly in favor of sucli action. I beiieve that the 
'granting of full citizenship of the United States to the iieojde of this Island Is 
the paramount political consideration now laniding in their behalf; that It 
would have a far-reaching benellcial efl'ect upon their lives and activities; 
contribute more than anything el.sp to tlielr happiness and contentment and 
thus promote the progress and prosperity for their native land, which has 
become, through the Interests of all afCeeted, an inseparable part of the United 
States. 

The people who await tlds act of .lustice are sympathetic, lovable, and loyal; 
there Is nothing In their character incompatible with our national life, and 
their blending into it will add a note of condngleil sweetness, patience, and 
idealism that will perhaps be a henetlclal admixture with our moi'e rugged 
temperament. They and tlieir country have become a part of us and our 
country; they need and are entitled, from every consideration, to all of the 
benetits of our institutions, sentimental and otlierwise, tliat such afllllatlon 
should bring. They came into our country, as a whole, willingly and gladly 
more than thirteen years ago, but no opportunity has yet been given them to 
become citizens without traveling fiftts-n hundred miles from their present 
residences In American territory to anotlier part of the United States, which 
Is of course out of the question for the mass of the people, while during that 
time many tliousands of foreigners, with to say the least, no better qualifica¬ 
tions than tliey have emigrated to tlie United States and individually become 
citizens thereof and are to-day exercising their riglits us such. That this 
Inconsistancy Is understood by Ihe people of the mainland, and will be event¬ 
ually reconciled, is shown by the fact that both of the principal political parties 
of the United States, in JOOd, Incorporated into their platforms clauses Indicat¬ 
ing their Intention to support the granting of citizenship to the people of 
Porto Rico. That such action has not yet l)een taken is probably due to the 
fact that the measure has not yet been presente<l opportunely or in proper form 
to secure Its passage. 

The people of Porto Rico have made their deslrs for citizenship manifest to 
all men In high governmental positions who have visited the Island, and prac¬ 
tically all of such officials, Including President Taft and his predecessor. 
President Roosevelt, have recommended to Congress that It be granted, but 
measures before Congress or any other legislative body for that matter, must 
be followed up by those at Interest and their friends upon the ground to 
prevent their being overlooked. Trusting, therefore, that your organization, 
representing as It does the largest class of people in the island, who are not 
less Interestecl than all other classes, will adopt such means as may be deemed 
proper and efficacious for procuring the early consideration of this Just and wise 
measure by Congress, and assuring you of my full cooperation In that behalf, 
I am. 

Very sincerely. Geo. R. Colton, 

Oovemor. 

Hon. Santiago Igtjcsias, 

PretidciU Federaeion Libre, dc, lot Trabajadoes de Puerto Rico, 

San Juan, P. R. 
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lOLBSIAS EXHIBIT NO. 18. 


Tfeiching corps. 


G«na«l superintenU^nts. 

Special supervisors. 

Supervisl^ IMrincipals. 

Actant supervisLDg principals . . . 

Principal teachers. 

Teachers of English. 

Grad^. 

Rural. 

Ccmtinuation and industrial.. . 

Manual training and household oconomics for gnukis . 

Music. 

Rrawing. 

Special. . 

AErioulture. * 

High school. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Net loss. 


] li>13 II j lull l.‘» I ' li)cr\»ttse. 

1 ■'* i ^ i .i 

: <1 I >1 

; 9 ' V 

! I(» i 10 ' 

I r>i» iioi io 


.'•0 I 
no ; 


.HI, 20; 10 

II : 1 n 

t.O i .>0 { 10 


I 



; 

10 . 


30 


TRAVIESO EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Comparison of apin'ftpnafious for <ft pai tiuoiit o/ rdifcation. 


Appropriat ion. 


Salaries and contingent exjienscs, office of ihe 

commiaooner. 

Salaries and contingent expenses, common 

schools. 

Textbooks and school supi>lje.s (common 

schools). 

Salaries and contingent expenses, high school. 
Scholarships: 

Uniteu States. 

High schools. 

Industrial school buildings and liiatiiicnaco. 
Summer institutes for teachers. 


Total. 


jPllJ-l'M.l 

I'li.j PHI 

PH4 lot'. 

$4S0(K) 

?7'*, '■.00: 

'rfXI 

1 Wi, rpOO 

1,4'.W,.'.)U 

i,o>vw,:i',(i 

,! 1.7, .sou 

'32,710 

i:c.,oiH> 

iio,;i:.o 

'.Ml, IKK) 
I.'i, Of) 

/ 10,000 : 

H, 040 ' 

I, 000 

10,000 

H. OlO 
ijr..ooo 

I. (XXI 

10,(XX) 

■ 1IH1,1>»0 

' 1,970,710 

1 l,3i:t,4S.'» 


IDl.'i 1910 
'-uvlngs. 


*4’>, I'Jt 

l,07.\o'fO j 


.MI.INNI 

>.''1* I 


I. 'i.TOO 

4(),UOO 

II, 790 


;K,;no 


I Includesa<ldillonaI appropriation of j,->ogrunted l>> the lerislatiiio of 1913. 


TRAVIESO EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

SupRE.MK (‘ot'ur (IP I’oino Uko, .M\j{.shai,’8 Oikm k, 

S\.N Ji \N, INiuio Hko, rchruari) //^ IVfo. 

Hon. ARTitrR Yaheb, 

(Jovenwr of Porto Hko, i>an Juan, P, U. 

Sib: I have the honor to report mi invosiitrtiilon inmlo hy mo nt .Tuncort at 
your roquesit regarUluK the fight botweeii the iiolice aiiU tin* strikers at tlie 
JUDCU8 Centrale. , ^ 

My opinion, after the lnvf*8tIgntlon, is flint not only wore tlie polloe fully 
Justified In what they did, but that tlicy are ».iititled to very higli pralw! In 
not hurting more of the strikers and In greater degrtv. 

Briefly, as it seemetl to me, the situntlen was this: Tlie strikers of .lunoos 
desired to march to Gurnlio. F'roiii Juncos to (Jurabo tlie ciirndcru is the 
logical, best, and stralghtest line, and known by nil to 1 h» a p\i!>Uc rond. 'J he 
mrade turned from this road to the Juncos Ck^ntrale with the Intention of 
passing to Gurabo by a trail road which runs l»etw«MMi or over tlte several 
estates between the Juncos Centrule and (Juralx). This road is variously 
called in different parts by the names of llic adjoining cKiatcs. Inc sworn 
rensoDi for wishing to go by this mad, according to t»nc of tlic tlir«*ciors of the 
labor party, was to withdraw from liie fields laborers who had not as yet 
joined the strike. 
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It geeins tliat the day tefore this parade tlie director of the Juncos Cen- 
trale. TomAs Surviraiia, hud aaketl the chief of police of Juncos for police 
protection from these same strikers. Three iwllcemen had been sent there 
wltli orders from the chief to protect the i»roperty of the eentrale. The man- 
aijer of this eentrale told tlaxe iHdIceiilen that this road was the private 
property of the eentrale and that he wantetl it protected, autl that under no 
circumstances should they allow any labor lairade to .pass over It 
The parade, when It reached the entrance to this road, was sUwctl b.T 
these three pollceineu and Informed that it could not jmss over this toad. A 
cotundssion from the parade then went to the ollice to ask from tlie adminis¬ 
trator of the eentrale permission to pass over this road. This permission 
was refused. Thi'U the parade turned back and went toward Juncos, a dis¬ 
tance of from thirty to forty meters. Some hot-beads in the tmrB<le urge<l 
and insisted that the parade return and attempt acnln to pass the police. On 
their seconil return they were ujjiiiu sIoiiihmI by the pollceineu who laslsttsl 
tlmt they should go away and not attempt t<i force a passage through the 
road. Near to wlu're the strikers wore stoppeil wore the piles of firewood for 
the boilers. Perhaps us a means of intluUdutlou to the thri'e iHilieemeu who 
were there alone, or iwrlnips with the intention to use tliem as wetiiams, a 
number of the strikers sclzinl these logs of wood. Tlie directors of the tuhor 
movement liusled theni.sel\es In taking llie cinlis from tlie meinber.s of tlie 
parade iind liy voice attemiiled to persmule all to drop tlieir clulis and stones. 
Just at this inslant the bookkeeper of tlie eentrale, Sim6n I.izaiTlbal, came 
running down wilh u revolver In bis band and jiolntcd it at the strikers. 
Notwlthstundlng the Ihreatenlng altitude of the strikers iigainst the lailke, 
the jK>llce tiHik time to shove this liisikkis'per with Ids revolver in the store¬ 
room and Bliut the door on Iiiin. Tliis unforiniiate interruiitiou of tlie police 
at the moment Hint llieir attention to Hie strikers was most not'essary and 
iiniwirtunt gave a eliaiiee for Hie row to Imgin, so Hiat after tliey liiid slmt Hie 
IXHikkeeiier In Hie storeroom Hie light had begun, aial in ortler to prevent 
the parade from marching over Hie road they were comiadUsl to use force. 
I don’t think Hint the strikers in luiircldng through there had any desire to 
flglit, iind I am sure, from Hie action of (he police, Hint (hey iistsl every 
imsins In tlieir iiower to prevent a row. anil that they illd their duty In Hie 
very mildest possllile manner under tlie clicumslances to give the protection 
to the proixu'ty, (or wld<-li puriiosc Hicy were Hicre. It must not tie over¬ 
looked that there were lint five iiollcena>ii all told at this iioint (Hie Chief of 
Gurabo and one tiollceinan from tiuralMi arrived Just as Hie row stnrtisl and 
Joined the other three), facing Hiis crowd of from five hundred to one thou¬ 
sand men, all armed with elulis or stones, or at least tlie clubs and stones so 
eWsely available that they only liad to he iilcked uii. At the very beginning 
of the row there were very few of the strikers who hail weapons In their 
hiinds. 


My Impression Is Hint if It had not liwn for the Interference of the book- 
kei'iier with his revolver tliat there would have been no dash of a serious 
nature lietwemi the police and Hie strikers. It can be said in this conneetlon 
Hiat when the (Hdlce were fighting the strikers the bisiklseeper and other 
einirfoyees of Hie eentrale were safely shut up in the sto.'eroom and took no 
part In the fight. 

I wish to say that I bsik quite n numlier of ullidavlts from alt sides wdilch 
I believe will susliiln my eonclnslons In the matter. They are flliKl in the 
attorney general’s olHce with a rtqiort which I am submitting to him regard¬ 
ing these same matters and one or two incidentiil questions which came up. 


Ucsi>ect fully. 


S. C. BOTHWELt. 


TBAVIESO EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Dep.vetment Of Justice of Pobto Hico, 

Office of the Fiscai, 

Poace, April 20, 19/5. 

Hon. Howa«d I* Kkbn, 

AtUimep Oenerttl, Son Juan, Porto Rico. 

Si«; Answering yonr letter dateil tlie ISth Inst., relative to the details of the 
riot which t<a»k pln<i“ In this city on the night of March 1, 1015, 1 wlsdi to 
Inform you tlmt Messrs. Santiago Iglesias. Santiago Carreras, Fntacisoo Pa* 
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Qraneln, Slnnnel Texitlor. PriKtenclo Rlvcivi Miirtlnoz, Mnvinillliino Colmbro, 
and Jpsrts Ttoando wore arrostod that nljrlit on Hainint issued lo the iaiiuiel|>al 
Judfie. 

Santiago Isloslas was the orator who from the trlhuno Incited the people 
ami who caa8e<] the pollee to Interfere on ueeiaint of his langiiiigp. the riot 
thereupon ensning; Francisco Par. Oranela, Mainad Texddor, anil Prndenelo 
Illvern Martinex occupie<) an autoiuohlle in which they had come from San 
Juan and from which automobile revolvers were shot off against the police. an(i 
the people were also Incited. Maximillann Colmhre was detalneil as a con¬ 
sequence of said riot, and a revolver whieli had Iwen shot (df shortly hefon- 
wa.s taken from him, and .lesfis Rosado was also didalned as a con.si-q'uenet' of 
the riot and a knife was taken away from him. 

There was a dead man, ,Tn.an Arro.vo In) Cahnllei’o. and another wotitnled, 
who is recovering In the “Tricoche” Hospital, whose name Is Hermeneglldo 
Rohledo. The dead man. It Is alleged, «as killed hy Insidar Pollemnan Nor- 
herto Qulles. The investigation is now in .vonr possession. And it was the 
wounded man who assaulted the chief of police of tids district. .Mr. Fernnnde?: 
Nater and Corisiral of Insular Police Ferrer with a knife when the latter 
went to arrest Igleslas in ohedience to orders refvlve<l from hl.s chli'f. 

The Investigation against Ihdieeman Qulles is in possession of Y. II., and I 
await your directions In this case and the return of said investigation, ns well 
as tlie termination of the present jury trials, to iiresent accusation for riot, 
misdemeanor, again.st the parties herelnaho\e mentioned and the woundeil 
man. now convalescing. RohIe<lo. 

Inasmuch as the term to tile this accusation is about to expire already, T 
wnidd appreciate It If you return to me the investigation which Is In your 
possession as soon as imssllile. 

The accused are all enjoying liberty under hall bonds of thri'c hundred 
dollars each. 

Respectfully, 


I.iitKitTM) Tokuks Oa.xr', Fifcal. 


TRAVIESO EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

I.I.ST OF C\NE Finns Tmcixo Pi.wk o\ iiik Tsi vmi ok Piano Riro IIimuno the 
Recent Rthike ok AoniciTTrn m, l..uioKKn,s, ('(imciiisimi Mo.vths ok January, 
February, .\.ni> SIarch. Ifil."). 


AOU M) \. 

February e."!. at 8 p. m. the cane fields of the “ New f'orcegn I'entral Oorpora- 
tion ” were set allre from ninetei'n different parts. The ixillie worked actively 
and arrested RaniAn Ramfresi, Fantino Morales. Felipe .Alers. ami Remlglo 
Ksteves. RainOn Ramrtez pleaded guilty and charged llie oilier three men wltii 
having taken part In the conspiracy. Tlie men were taken before tlie district 
attoriK'.v and held umier $10,000 hail each. 

March 16. eight cuerdas of cane were set afire on this date ladonglng to the 
central “Coloso.” From all appearances the fire was of an Incviidlary nature. 

A .N A SCO, 

February 9, on this date the cane fields of Colonla " Marla,” ts-longlng to 
Oscar F. Bravo, were set afire. Six acres were completely destroyeil. The 
fire appears to have been Intentional. 

February 15, at 10 a. rn. thirty-one cuerdas of cane belonging to Colonin 
“Eugenia” were destroyed hy fliv'. It was proven tlmt this fire was inten¬ 
tional and strikers w'ere suspei'tisl of committing this deed. 

February 15, at about 12 p. m. six cuerdas of cane on plantation “ Tres 
Hermanos,” lielong to i-entral “fVircega,” uiu-e destroyed hy fire. 

February 17, at about 8 p. m. a fire took plai-e In the “Esperanza” cane 
plantation, belonging to the (luanlca ftentral. One and one-half cuerdas «if 
cane were destroyed. X public rae(>tlng was Indtig held In the town by strikers 
when the fire occurred. 
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ABECIBO. 

February 10, flres took place during the night In cane fields belonging to 
the “Cafios” anil “Cambalache” Sugar Centrals. The same were Imme¬ 
diately sraotheretl. There was also a fire In the “ Lisas ” cane plantation, be¬ 
longing to M. Savala & Co., 12 acres having been destroyed. 

February 17, a fire took place In the “ Mercedes ” cane plantation belonging 
to Central “ Cambalache.” The foreman surprlsetl the criminal In the act and 
shot at him, but without wounding nor overtaking him. 

February 19, the cane fields of Mr. Gandla, district of Hatlllo, were also set 
afire. The police shot at the criminal, but the latter escaped. 

February 10, at 11 a. m. fires took place In cane fields belonging to the 
“Cafios” and “Cambalache” Sugar Centrals. The same were smothered 
immediately. 

AKKClllO. 

Febnmi'y 22, at 0 !>. ni. ono-foniih cni-rda of sugar cane belonging to the 
" I’lanlajc ” coloiiln was destroyed by lire, 

AUUOVO. 

February 2.1, during the night a the took ))la('e in the cane fields of Mr. Ilafael 
Nldo. One cuerda of tills product was destroyed by fire. 

February 28, at daybreak a fire took place in tlie cane fields belonging to Mr. 
Fantnuzzl. Slight damage was caused tliereto. It was proven that the fire was 
of an Incendiary nature. 

March 5, during tlie night another fire took jilace in tlie cane fields of Mr. 
Fantauszl. About one cuerda of this product was destroyed thereby. B'rom all 
indications this fire was of a criminal nature. 

March 12, about one cuerda of cane, belonging to Central “ Lafayette ” was 
destroyed by fire during tlie night. 

March 15, on this tlato aliout oni'-half cuerda of cane, property of the 
“ Lafayette ” Central, was destroyed by fire. 

IIAVAMON. 

January 24, at about 10.1.1 p. m. a plantation lielonging to Central “Juanita” 
was set afire, part of same being desiroyeil. Antero I’izarro and Juan Plzarro 
were arrested and held under $1,000 bail. 

January 19, at 10 p. m. a fire took place on plantation belonging to Messrs. 
U.lvlla & Co. One and one-half cuerdas of cane, valuetl at $300, was destroyed. 

February 9, at 9.10 p. m. an attempt was made to set fire to a cane field 
belonging to Jos6 Barroso, of barrio “ Juan Sfinchez.” A bottle containing 
kerosene oil was found on the place. 


OAGUAS. 

February 22, during the night a patch of cane iM'longing to An.gel Barroso was 
set afire. About one cuerda was destroyed thereliy. It was proven that the 
same was intentional. 

lA.JARDO. 


January 1, at 7 a. m. a fire took place in the “Aguas Claras” plantation 
belonging to the “Fajardo Sugar Co.” Slight damage was caused. On tlie 
night of this same day a half cuerda of cane belonging to the “ Tolonesa ” plan¬ 
tation (Fajardo Sugar Co.) was destroyeti by fire. 

January 15, at 9 p. m. nine cuerdas of cane were destroyed by fire at the 
“ Fortuna ” Colonla. 

January 17, at about 3 p. m. a fire took place on the Santa Rita plantation 
belonging to the Fajardo Sugar Co. ..o 

January 18, during the night four cuerdas of cane from the San Pedro 
plantation of the Fajardo Sugar Co. were destroyed by fire. . 

January 21, at about 4 a. m. a fire took place on the “ Santa laldra planta¬ 
tion of the Fajardo Sugar Co. and slight damage was caus«l thereto. 

February 9. at daybreak two flres took place In the “ Santa Marla and 
“Aguas Claras ” plantation of the Fajardo Sugar Co., situated In the barrio of 
Celba. Three cuerdas of cane were destroyed. The police arrested Pedro 
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Oannona, Mercedes Fllomeno, and Denlel Santos. Tlie ntnniclpnl Judge heU 
these men under $5,000 ball each. 

March 16, at about 8.80 p. m. the “Santa Rita” plantation, belonging to the 
Fajardo Sugar Co., was set afire from different parts. About 1 acre of cane was 
destroyed thereby. 

March 25, at 2.30 p. m. a fire broke out In the cane fields belonging to 
Successors of Puente Prfa. Slight duinage was causeti. The fire proved to be 
of a criminal nature. 

March 26, at about 9.15 a. m. about throe ouerdas of cane of the “Tolonesa" 
plantation, belonging to the Fajardo Sugar Co., wore destroyed by fire. Ifrom 
all Indications this fire wms of an incendiary nature. 

gitayama. 

February 21, at about 1 a. m. a patch of cane of the “ Esperanza ” plantation, 
belonging to the Central “Machete,” was set allrp. Abotit two tons of cane 
were destroyed. Francbsco Soto and .luan Montalvo were arrested and held 
by the district attorney under .$10,(XX) each. Solo was a watchman of the 
Central In question, but appearerl on the list of strlker.s. 

Mtirch 22, at about 7.30 p. in. a fire broke out lai tlie “ Vartlaguez " plantation 
of Central “ Machete ” and four cuerdas of cane were de.stroycd. 

IIUM.U'AO. 

I'^ebruary 5, at 10 p. ni. a fire broke out In the cane of Mr. Avellno Marques^ 
situated in barrio Montones do I.as I’ledras. A little over one cmuila of cane 
was destroyeil. There Is ren.son to believe that the lire In question was of a 
criminal nature. 

February 9, at about 6 p. in. a half cueriln of cane of the “ I’atagonlas” 
plantation, proiierty of Mr. llolg, w'as destroyed by lire. From all indlcalioDJ 
tills fire seems to have been Intentional. 

.lUANA DIAZ. 

February 21, at about 12 noon a fire took place at Central "Amelia.” Some 
three cuerdas of cane were destroyeil us a re.sult thereof. 

.IfANA DIAZ. 

February 22, during the night a iiatch of cane was set afire at Central “Pon- 
wfiu.” About three cuerdas of cane were destroyed. Florcncio Ferflandez waf 
placed under arrest as the perpetrator of this deed. 

February 28, during the night a fire broke out In the cane fields of Centra! 
“Luclana” (property of the (luanlca Central). About one-eighth part of a 
ciierda of cane was destroyed. 

March 11, at about 11 p. in. a fire broke out at Central “ Luclana.” About 
onc-thlrd of a cuerda of cane was damagtsl. 

•lU.NCOS. 

February 9, at 9.30 p. m. Manuel Hernandez set fire to cane of the “Santa 
Ana” plantation, belonging to Central .Tinicos. Slight damage was caused 
thereto. Hernandez fled but was arrested the following day and held under 
$15,000 bail. 

MAYAOUEZ. 

February 0, on this dote a fire broke out In one of the plantations of the 
Ouanlca Central and three cuerdas of cane were destroyed thereby. 

February 16, two cuerdas of cane were destroyed by a fire at Central Hoche- 
Jals” on this date. Jorge Nadal was arrested on the same day for Inciting 
‘Others to destroy cane fields. . u a 

February 18, during the night a fire broke out In the middle of a patch of 
cane on the “ Crlsty ” plantation, belonging to Central “ Uochelals.” About one 
cuerda of cane was destroyeil. It was proven that this fire was of Incendiary 
origin. 

38819“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 11-73 
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MANAUBO. 

February 10. during the night a fire broke out In the “ Garona ” plantation, 
belonging to Mr. Fantauzat. Slight damage was caused thereby. 

March 20, at daybreak a small amount of cane belonging to Central “ Colom¬ 
bia ” was destroyed by Are. 

NAGUABO. 

February 26, seven cuerdas of cane of the “ Esperanza ” plantation, property 
of the Fajardo Sugar Co., were destroyetl by fire. 

PONCE. 

February 20, at “ Karrancas,” of the Guanloa Central, six cuerdas of cane 
were destroyecl by Are. Strlkiws Itaindn ilel Valle and Lorenzo Nieves were 
arrested ns suspects. Another tire broke ont at id)out I p. m. at the “ Estrella ” 
plantation of Messrs. Saurl & SubIrS. At this latter place twenty-two cuerdas 
of cane were destroyed. Strikers Marclal Cartagena and .fuun .1. Wpez, sus¬ 
pects, were arreste<l. 

PONCE. 

February 20, at 12 i). m. a fire broke out at the “ Esperanza ” plantation, of 
the (Juauica Central. Slight damage was caused thereby. 

February 20, at !d)Out It |). in. a fire broke ont a( the “ Estrella ” plantation, 
belonging to lilessrs. Saurl & SubirS. Slight dnniuges caused therefrom. 

B'ehruary 28, at about 3 a. m. a Are broke out at the “ F'ortnna ” plantation, 
which catised slight damage to the cane. .Tuan Figueroa was arrestetl on 
su.splclon, 

March 11. two Ares broke out during the night at Central “ Ueparada.” A 
inei'llng of strikers was conunenced at the time the Are started. There Is 
reason to believe the same was intentional. 

KIO PIEim.V.S. 

■Tanuary 21. at about II p. in. two cuerilas of cane were de.stroyed by a Are 
taking place at “San Patricio” iilantation belonging to Messrs. Cereceilo, of 
San Juan. 

SANTA ISAUEI.. 

Ifebruury 10. during the night a Are bndic out at the “Cuatro Hermanos " 
plantation, uud six cuerdas of cane were destroyed. 

VEGA IIA.TA. 

February 4, during the night three fires broke out at the “ San Vicente ’’ and 
“ Carmen ” Sugar Centrals. Some of the cutie was destroyed. 

F'ebruary 25. at aliout 8 p. in. a patch of cane belonging to Mr. Francisco 
.Timenez was set aAre In Afteen dllTereiit places. Candles were found at 
various places. 

February 28, at about 3.30 p. m. tlii-ee cuerdas of cane belonging to Mr. Luis 
Garcia were destroyed by Are. 

VlElJl’ES. 

•Tanuary 23, at the “ T.egullhai ” iihiiitutiiai, belonging to Central “ Esperanza,” 
a Are broke out In which thirty ctterdas of cane were destroyed. Alfonso Velftz- 
quoz was arresteil on suspicion. 

Ifebruary 13, at Central “ Esiieranza,” belonging to Mr. Mourraille, a Are took 
place. This Are was no doubt intentional. 

February 22, at 0 a. m. a patch of cane belonging to Central “ Arkadia ” was 
set aAre. On investigation into Ayala was arrested and held under $15,000 ball. 

February 24, at 10 a. ni. ten cuerdas of cane, belonging to Central “ Arkadia,” 
were destroyed by lire. From all ludlcatUms this Are was Intentional. 

TAUCO. 

January 18, thirty-eight cuerdas of cane belonging to the Guanlca Central 
were destroyeil by Are. 
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TABUOOA. 

FebruBry 20, at about 1.80 p. m., u Are brokf out nt Central “ Mercwllla." 
J'rom eight to nine cuewlas of cane were destroyeU. The police aurprlaed 
strikers Martin Morales and Vletorlno Rodrtciira as they caiiie out from the 
place where the fire started. On seeing the police lliev ll'eil, but wi're arri'Stetl 
later. Itoth men were token Itefore the muidelpal Judge, who held them under 
$4,000 ball each. 

February 21 a fire took place in the cane fields of Messrs. I,. Marline!! & Co., 
but Ibe same was smothered immediately. 

February 27, at 11 a. m., 20 cuenbis of cane l>ebmging to the “ OIaz & Ahoy ” 
plantation were destroyed by lire. The lire startl'd nt t«o illffereiit places at 
one time. 


TSAVIESO EXHIBIT HD. 5. 

May 12, 1015. 

The honorahle the Oovkhnor ok I'oirro Uico. 

Sati Juan, I'orto Rico. 

Sin: I have the lionor to luidosi' bereuitb a copy of a letter from the disirlct 
fiscal of Humacao giving results of the cases against persons engaged in the 
Vleipies riots which were apiM'aled to Ibe district court of Humacao from the 
nuiidcipnl lourt of Vlecpies. You will note from Ibis letter that the llsi'al 
states that he entered into a stiinilation with Ibe atlorney for the various 
accused us to the facts, and thal Ibe court .senlenced those persons In regard 
to whom the .stipulation A\a.s enlered into to three mouths In Jail In each ease. 

I am enclosing a copy of this slipnhillou and a copy of hiy letter dated May 
6, 101.5, to the fiscal of Humacao in counecliou with Ibis stlpulotioii; also a 
table of the cases triisl in the district cmirt of Humacao In cmuus'tlon with 
the same matter, with the names of the accused, the crimes of which they are 
accused, and the result of the trial In each ease. 

Itespectfully, 

Attorney tinwral. 


Ruaos (Ic Vieiiui's. Ahril dc f.'t/.l. 
rOUTK DU DISTRlTd DK III MACAd, l>. It. 


No. 

dol 

aril- 

sa- 

do. 

Nombres <le 10.1 a<;tisado'^. 

.Aoomeli- 
m lento y 
agrcsitlii 

Q sotero 
Dioreiru. 

Aoometi- 
miciilo y 
agresidii 
a .sergjo 
brigiiuni. 

Molhi 

CUUIIX). 

Motln 

puebk). 

I'ortar 

araiiM. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Fodro EncarnfioMn.... 

Estobaii Huertas. 

2 aftos. 

2 “ 

•> “ 

2 aiVn. 

Absupllo. 

t2f)(i 00,1. 


Aquillno del Hovo. 

•> “ 

, .■. 



<< <• 

tkibrese. 




AllhllPltO. 

it 

>i ,4 




Sohimittitio 





Marcelloo Mel^nde*. 


AllSIlPtlO. 



9 

10 
11 
12 
W 

14 

15 

16 
17 
iS 

19 

20 
31 

2 aOos. 


8ol>rine. 


Delfln Arizmendez. 



830 30<l 



1 aflo. 

3200 OOd. 

Ratael P<^rez. 

HiginloColdn. 





. 

1 " 

8200 OOd. 
Sot>r6Ke. 











Sobreee. 


PiUr OoQzAiez. 


. 

Absuelto. 

880 3t*d 




AleJftDdro Garcto. 

. 



8200 9(id. 





3 “ 






3 " 







8290 OOd. 


24 

25 





it a 






Bobrese. 





3 “ 



27 

28 




3 “ 



Kattln Rivera. 



3 “ 

8200 9(M. 
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Ccficw de ViequcSf Abril de lPi5—Continued. 

COBTE DE DISTRITO DE HUMACAO, P. R.-Continued. 


No. 

del 

acu* 

80. 

do. 

Nombres de los acusados. 

iilll 

Acometl- 
miento y 
agresidn 
a serglo 
brignoni. 

Motin 

campo. 

IfOtlQ 

pueblo. 

Portar 

armas* 

29 

Juan Gautter. 






30 

Gregorio Jaime. 






31 

Ceferino MonoU. 






32 




3 " 



33 







34 

Anioeto Bemuio. 



3 “ 



35 


.1 





36 


1 

3 “ 



87 






38 




. 1 


39 



1 3 .< 

. 1 


40 



3 “ 

1 


41 






42 



3 “ 

. 

.1 

i . 

43 




1 


44 



3 “ 



45 





1 

46 



3 “ 



47 



3 “ 


1 * ** 

48 



3 “ 


1 

49 






50 





L. 

51 



3 “ 

. 1 


52 



3 “ 

.1 


53 






54 






55 




3 “ 



66 


i . 


3 “ 

1 


57 


1. 





58 


I 


3 “ 



59 


1 


3 “ 


1 . 

60 




3 " 



61 


1 




850 60d. 

02 






63 





u 


04 





I' .'OO 9(kl. 


65 







66 







67 



1 

(« 


68 



r.. ;""i . 

»'.?00 90(1. 


69 



1 1 



70 



i 



71 



1 



72 



1 



73 



1 






i 




Aoomettmlento y ^dsi(5n: 

CoQ(len&do8. 

Absueltos. 

Sobresdidos. 

Total. 

Motin eampo: 

CondoDados. 

Abaueitos. 

Sobreseldos. 


TlESUMEN. 


7 

1 

1 


43 

13 


Total. 

llotiQ piiblor 
Ccmdenadas. 
Absueltos... 
Sobreseldos. 


IS 

1 

15 


Total. 34 

Portor annas; 

CoDdenados. 3 

Sobreseldos. I 

Total..~ 4 
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TBAVIE80 EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

San .Ji AN, Ffbniiii'ii JO, IVIJ. 

To the fiteaU, the alcaldes, and the district chiefs of police of Porio Hieo; 

The proclamation which I have to^Iny adilrcBsoil to the pt'oplo of Porio Ulco 
will show you clearly the attitude of the Oovernment throughout the serious 
situation existing to-day In this island. It Is of absolute necessity that dis¬ 
order, Are, and riot should cease Iminedialely, and that absolute (luletness be re- 
»‘Stabllshe<I. The parades of laborers armed uilh machetes, clubs, and other 
arms must be strictly prohlbltcMl, and the machete shall only be used as an 
Instrument of labor when the laborers are about their daily occupation. JI(H>t- 
ings at which orators Incite the audlum and discredit of anybody shall be sup¬ 
pressed and when riot and dl.sorder Is provoked. 

The peaceful laborer and everyone who desires to engage In his dally occu¬ 
pation shall be protected, and It shall be prevented at all cost and by moans of 
force. If necessary, that the freedom of the peaceful citizen to work and not to 
join the .strike be abridged. 

In cases of riot and disorder the leaders and tbe authors who by tladr word 
or by their actions lead the unconscious masses of tlu‘ iHsijile to cxe<'ule acts 
of violence and disorder shall be sevc-rely imnished. 

Every authority has tbe absolute support of tbe (lovernment to coiuih'I the 
faithful and energetic exe<‘ution of tbe law; ami absolute neutrality shall be 
observed In the conflicts between capital ami labor, and both shall be la'olcctml 
when within the law, but If any of said elements violate the law they shall bo 
severely punished and the tiovernment is ready not to allow tbe rights of the 
laborer to peacefully strike and to demand in a iieaccfiil manner an Increase of 
his salary, either by remaining at home without working or by persuading the 
employers by word of mouth to increase his salary, to be used us an Instrument 
and ns a means to incite the iieople to commit acts of violence and force to 
obtain an Increase In salary which can not la- obtained iieacefully. 

The (lOvernment expects ev(*ryone of >'ou to do your duty, and lla»se jou will 
receive the absolute support of tlm aulboritics. 

Aitriliui YtoKii, 
(focernor of Porto Uieo. 


TKAVIESO EXHIBIT NO. 7. 


[Government House, l-orto Rico ] 

V'KIUtliAKY 25, 1015. 


In accordance with my verbal Instructions to you, and In order that you may 
understand clearly how to exer< ise your control over the nua-tlngs ami parades 
of the striking laborers outside the urban zones, which by my letter of the 20tli 
instant were placed under your control. Inasmuch as such meetings are not gen¬ 
erally regulated by munleli>!il ordinances, I desire t<r niiike the following ex¬ 
planatory statement In writing: 

It was not my Intention that you should suppress la-aceftil meetings of the 
laborers who may gather at some certain point on the public roads or In the 
barrios for the purtiose of discussing in an orderly manner their grievances. 
So long as these meetings are peticeful tintl orderly Iti their sj»lrit and attitude, 
and so long ns the speakers discuss the grievances of the working people within 
the limits of the law, I desire that you shttll not in any way Interfere with them. 

Noisy and threatening parades of large bodies of workmen tor the purpose 
of Intimidating peaceful laborers, or parades which cause or tend to cause the 
setting of fires In the cane fields or disorder among the iteople, should be pro¬ 
hibited This, of course, will not prevent the peaceful use of the roads by the 
laborers or others who desire to assemble at any point for the purpose of 
holding a peaceful me(‘tlng. 

This letter must not be construed ns In any manner modifying or withdrawing 
any part of my proclamation or letter of the 20th Instant, hut simply as ex¬ 
plaining the manner In which you are to execute some of the Instructions of 


the letter. 

Respectfully, 


•Yrthub Yaoeii, novernof. 


The Chief or Insci.ae Poi.ice. 

San Juan, Porto Kieo. 
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IRRVIEBO XZSIUT KO. «. 


[DepartmeDi of .Tuatlco of Porto Rico, office of the attorney Kcneral, San Juan.1 


MabcH 25, 1915. 

The Iionortible the Ootkknor or Pobto Rico, 

K«h Jvan, P. R. 

Si«; I have the lionor to suhmit to you herewith a translation of the report 
of Fldcal Torres Gran tii«m the present status of the Investigation of the riot In 
Ponce which es'curretl as n r<>stilt of tlie recent strike. 

Touts, resixstfully. 


Howard I,. I'Cibk, 
Attorney Uoteral. 


[rtepartinent of .luotice of Porto Rico, office of the fleeal, Pouce.1 

March 24, 1915. 

Hon. Howard I,. Kkrn’. 

Attorney fiemrol, Son Jiirni. 

Sib: In nceordance with our telephone conversation of ye.sterday. I am to^lay 
reporting regarding the imrlleulars of the riot wliich oeeiirred In this city ns a 
result of the agricultural strike. 

My first Intention was to pi'e.sent an aeeusallon as ciuii'kly ns possible before 
Hie district court, us n means of avoiding futtire contlngeueies. hut since Hie 
House of Delegates acted In this case, and laldiig into cousideratlon tlint tin* 
said strike ceased eomiiietely, 1 exjiected thul your honor would send me the 
reeord of the house with Instruetions. 

In the course of the jrivcstlgutlon of tlie events tliere are several declnratloiis 
which 1 am forwarding to your honor, ns some lialiility arises therefrom for an 
ofilcer of tlie Insular isilice. 

According to tlie declarntions which lire in my Imiids, it nfipears tlint the labor 
lender Mr. Snntlngo Igleaias comported himself In an Illegal manner while 
nddrcsslng Ids hearers, Ids speech being one of tlireats, irony, ami contempt for 
tlie different ollidals of the tioveriinieiit, for wldch reason tlie chief of tlie 
insular police of this district, Mr. I'l vnamlcz Miter, ordered 1dm to descend 
from the stump. At tids juuiturc a man ai'mcil willi a taiwr file attacked Oirp. 
Ferrer, who was going to cxci ulc the orders of Ids chief, and wlicii the latter 
saw lids he was compelled to come to ttie aid of ids sultordiniite. Immisllutely 
confusion ensued, and sliots were tirixi iiuliscrimlimtely liy tlie iKillce and by the 
civilians, the man who attackisl the coriioral and the caiitaln being wounded 
and being now uii imuule of tlie Tricoclie Hosiiltul, wliere he Is recovering from 
his wounds. 

Now. according to the declarallons which 1 attach. It upiiears that later on. 
and when tlie riot had been saliducd. a policeman attinhed from beiiind a man 
who was ivtirlng and wlUioul Justification sliot at this man, thereby causing 
his death. 

This was what gave rise to Hie liivestigiitlou made by the House of Delegates 
and was one of the principid reasons for wilhlioiding presentation of an accu¬ 
sation by me, us public oplidon iiuUscrlminateiy pronounces Itself against this 
pollceanutu 

Inasmuch ns 1 k> is an employee of the people of Porto Rico—that Js, an insular 
jpeUcemau—in accordance with section (U of Hie political code, I forward said 
(teclnratluns so Hint your honor, upon examination thereof, may decide whether 
I should centluue the Investigation against said policeman, giving him an oppor¬ 
tunity to be present and defend himself, and when siiiil uivestigaUon is complete, 
that It be forwarded to your honor that you may decide what might be most 
proper in the Interests of JusUce. 

Resiiectfully. 


LiiiKJiTAU Torres Grat:. Fieoal. 
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Altman, B., & Co., Leslie Graff, executive position. Ill, 2344, 2347, 2402 

Altoona, Pa., Samuel M. Iloyor, former mayor. XI, 10190 

Alvord, Prof. Charles H., superintendent of farms. Coleman-Eulton Pasture 
Co., Portland, Tex., and formerly head of agricidtural department, Texas 

Agricultural College. X,9214 

Amalgamated Association of Street Car Men: 
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Kirranc, Thomas J., secretary, division 477... 111,2757 

Pratt, C. 0., former chairman, international executive board. . .. Ill, 2780,2815 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers of North America, Dennis 
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Davenport, Daniel, general counsel. XI, 10645,10704,10711 
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American Association for Labor Legislation, John B. Andrews, secretary. 1,319 

American Association of Free Public Employment Ollices, F. C, Croxton, 
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American Federation of Labor: 

Berres, A. J., secretap’-treasurcr, metal-trades department. 1,899 
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Dale, jTB., organizer. Y, 4835,4972 

Frayne, Hugh, general organizer.- ■ IL1780 

Gompers, Samuel, president. •„Il7J8,738; 
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Iglesias, Santiago, organizer in Porto Rico.- - - XI, 

11086,11089,11142,11181-11215 
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American Hawaiian Steamship Co., Thomas Petersen, foreman, American 
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Carlson, lion, (icorge A., governor-elect. VII, (1158] fi4(i2 

Chase, Adjt. (leii. .lohn, Colorado .Valional tiiiard_ Vl 1,5825,08.51, VIIT, 7331 

Dalrymple, James, State coal-mine in.s])octor. VII, 6402, VI 11,7211 

Danks, Maj. Wm, (’., Colorado National tinard . VII, 6823 

Fanar, lion. Frod, attoniey gcmeral... Vltl! 7171 

Garwood, (’apt. Harold (i., Colorado National Guard. VII,6803 

Linderfelt, l.icut, Karl E., Colorado .Natioual Guartl.. VII, 6866 , 6886 ; VIII,' 7208 
Robinson, Senator Helen King, member Colora<lo State .Senate from 

Denver. VIII, 7209, 7218 

Van Cise, ('apt. Philip S , Colorado National (inard.. VII, 6805; VIII, 7311,7324 
Colorado & Southern Ry,: 

Farber, Harry C , agent, l.udlow, Colo. Vfl,0858 

Low, M. G., pump man, Ludlow, Colo. VII,(1850,6852 

McQuarrie, John, special agent. VII, 6780 

Colorado l''uel & Iron (o.: 

(Jaddis, Rev. Eugene S., former suimriutoudont of welfare work.IX, 8483, 

8761,8860, 8903 

Northeutt, Jesso G., attorney. VIII, 713,5, 7181, 7402 

Weitzel, E. H., manager, fuel department. VH, 6727. VIII, 72.5‘2-7265 

Welboru, J. F., pre. 8 iUeut. VII, 6.545,0549, 6606, CGC 8 ; Vlll, 7115,724.5,7’252 

Colorado University. See University of Colorado. 

Columbia Fishermen’s Union, II. M, Lorntsen, socretary. V, 46:54,476:! 

Columbia River Protective Union, H. M. Lorntsen, 8 <<cretary. V, 40.'54,4763 

(Joiumbia Universilv 

Devine, Edward T. I, '358 

Kirchwe.V, Dr. Geoige W., formerly dean ('•oliiinbia Law School.IX, 8215 

Seager, Henry R., professor of tiolitical economy . XI, 10,558,10503 

Comerford, Frank, attorney, Illinois Central system federation, llarriman 

Lines Federation, and railway emjdovees’ department, Chicago. X,9927, 

99’38,9l»93-100Il 

Commercial Tdegraphers’ Union of America: 

Konenkamp, Sylvester J., piisndent. X, 9308,9384,9472,9488-9512 

Russell, Wesley, international sfsretarv-trfMisurer.. X, 9458,9468,9481,9539,9.540 

Shrimpton, B. F., secretary-treasurer, New York bwal. X,94’22,9530 

Commonwealth Edison Co., Samuel Instill, president. 1\,3^07 

Conlon, P. J.j^vice president, International Aa^-iation of Machinists. 1,873 

Constantine, Earl, manager, ISmployers’ AssiK iitioii of Washington. V, 4136, 

4501,4504,4807 

Oensumma’ League, New York City, Miss Nellie Swartz, executive secre¬ 
tary .. iff, 2370 
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IXDBX. 


CoQtessa, Michel Angelo, business agent, Stonemasons’ Labor Union, New 

York. ri,I7» 

Continental Commercial Bank^^Chicago, George M. Reynolds, president_ IV, 3366 

Contra Costa County, Cal., A. B. McKenzie, district attorney. V,49#4 

Cooke, James \V., treasurer, John W. Ferguson Co;, building construction.. Ill, 2607 
Cooke, Morris Llewellyn, director, department of public works, Philadel¬ 
phia. 111,2674,2717,2720,2722 

Cooks’ Union, Chicago, Fred Ebeling, financial and business secretary.IV, 3635 

Cooney, Neil, manager. Grays Harbor Commercial Co. V,4271, 

4288,4513,4614 

Cooper Union, New York, Dr. (!. R. Richards, director. 11,1803 

Corfwration Schools, National Association of, Arthur Williams, wesident_II, 1872 

Costigan, Edward P., counsel. United Mine Workers of America, Denver.. VIII, 7203; 

IX, 8113,8126,8128 

Cotier, Perez, recording secretary, Local No. 1, Garment Operators’ Union, 

New York. 11,1047 

Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Mary Waxman, investigator and social 

worker. 111,2275 

Cowell, Hervey S., principal, Cushing Academy, Ashbumhain, Mass ... VII,6003 
Craig, E. M., secretary. Building Construction and Employers’ Association. IV, 3358 

Craig, John, shipbuilder, Long Beach, Cal. VI, 5603 

Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Harry W. Hand, vice president and general man¬ 
ager. 111,2884 

Crane, Edward A., architect, Philadelphia. 1,681 

Crawford, Charles C., former employee of Gimbel Bros. Ill, 2281 

Creighton, G. W., general superintendent, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Altoona . XI, 10211,10214,10240,10430,10431,10432 

Crenshaw, Thomas A., St. I^ouis, Pullman porter. X,9644 

Cross, Dr. Ira B., assistant professor of economics, University of California, 

and secretary. Industrial Accident Commission of California.VI, 6412 

Croxton, F. C'., president, American Association of Free Public Employment 

Offices. 1,357,392 

Cullen, Judge Edgar M., former chief judge, court of appeals. State of New 

York. XI, 10465 

-Cunard Line, R. G. Palfery, assistant superintendent, Cunard piers . 111,2134 

Cunningham, J. E. B., special deputy attorney general. State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania.'.. XI, 10964,11001 

Curtis, W. W., president, Ilapson Coal Mining Co., Colorado Springs. VII,6533; 

VIII, 7243 

Cushing Academy, Hervey S. Cowell, principal . VII, 6003 

Gut Stone Contractors’ Association, National, Henry Struble, secretary. 1,665 

Cutting, R. Fulton, president. New York Trades School; president. Bureau 

of Municipal Research, New York City. VIII, 7934; IX, 8452 

Cyphers, Harry A., lawyer, South Bethlehem, Pa. XI, 10612,10917 

D, 

Daggett, Floyd L., chairman. Industrial Insurance Commission, State of 

Washington. V, 4349,4406 

Dale, J. B., organizer, American Federation of Labor and California State 

Federation or Labor. V, 4835,4972 

D’Allesaandro, Dominick, international president. Hod Carriers’, Building 

and Common Laborers’ Union . 11,1766 

Dairymple, James, State coal-mine inspector of Colorado. VII, 6462; VIII, 7241 

Daly, Georee, former messenger. Western Union Telegraph Co., Chicago ... X,9418 
Daly, William B., general superintendent of mines. Anaconda Copper Min- 

iii Co.. ... IV, 3796 

Daniels, F. B., representing the Pullman Co . X, 9662 

Danks, Maj. Wm. C., Coloi^o Notional Guard. VII, 6823 

Darrow, Clarence S., lawyer, Chicago.XI, 10769,10784 

Dauphin County, Pa., John P. Guyer, clerk for directors of the poor.. XI, 10260,10276 
Davenport, Daniel, general counsel, American Antiboycott Association, 

Bridgeport, Conn. XI, 10645,1070L10711 

Davis, John, lawyer, Dallas, Tex. X,9161 

Davis, William'T., farmer, Coleman County, Tex.X, 9119,9244 

Davis-Daly Co., Dan Shovlin, miner..IV,3772 
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De Bruler, Ellis, formerly United States eommi.ssioner of immigration, 

Seattle. Yff,(ilii? 

Deegaa, Frank, eocretary, Plumbers’ Union, ls)eal 4S0, New York. If, 1728 

Deibler, F. S., assoriato professor of economics, Northwestern University... IV,tit!;!:) 

Delaney, Dennis, longshoreman. in,2lti4 

Dennett, II. W., member International Typographieal Union. VI, r>7tit) 

Doaino, Edward T., Columbia I'niversity. 1, titiS 

Dickinson, E. 0., grain dealer. -IHiit 

Di.stler, Rudolph, formerly a lumber-camp laborer. V, ■I:i77, IfttS 

Dodge, James M., chairman, I.ink Belt Co , I’luladelphia. 1, 8(12 

Dod.son, John & James (Ine.i, Arthur Spencer, managing director. IV, liorcd 

Doherty, Henry, ir., silk mamifa< tiirer. Ill, 2t:!2 

Dommlske, Mrs. Margaret, coal miner's v.-il'e, lanllow, Colo. I SI8:l 

Donnelloy, T. E., printing, publLshing, binding and enigraving... 1V,;! 1 IS, ;l 122, lltd? 
Donnellv, Samuel B., secrelarv. Building Trades Empluiors' A.-woeiation of 

Newtork.’... 11,1770 

Doyle, Edward L., distriit secretarv-tri'asiirer. United Mine Workers, Den¬ 
ver ..'VII. tiih’.'), (ii)ii I: V11 r, Iiiii):t, 72u, 7:!:i*l, 7;i i,'., 7;M4 

Drennan, Henry, coal miner.mil lepreseiitatne of (he United Mine Woikeis 

of America. IV.:1S21 

Dress and Wai.st ilann(.i<'tiirers’ Protective .V.-vaociation, New York, .liiliiis 

Henry Cohen, counsel. I. t»7o, 887, II, 1112, 1124 

Drew, Walter, counsel and executive oltii er, National Freetors’ As.soeialion, 

New York. XI, I07:il, li)7(io, l(lK:il, lotHd, 10020 

Duffy, Joseph P., third vice jireiideiit, Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasleiers’ 

Union of America.. V,48ri8 

Duncan, James, president, tlranito Cutters’ Imern.itional .tssociatioii ot 

America._. I.Otl.'i 

Dunn, Edward, linaneial secretary, Bricklayers’ UnionNo 24, New York.. 1 1, 1707, 17110 

Dunn, Michael, proseiniting attorney of P.issaic County, N. J. Ill, 2.844 

Dutchor, Mias Elizabeth, chairman' Comiiiitlee on outdoor meeting, Belail 

Clerks’ Union. 111, 22!I2, 2102, 240.8 

Dvcho, John A., general secrelary-(rea"iir<'r, liileriialioiial l.adies’ (iarnioiit 

^V'orkers’ Union. II, OUO, 104.8, 1121 

Dvera and Mercerizers' Union, Pliiladelpliia, .Arthur McDoiinidl, presi¬ 
dent. IV, 2004, 2086 

E. 



Edson, Mrs. Katherine Philips, sjiceial agent and commissioner, California ^ 

Industrial Welfare Commission. VI, 50.82 

Egan, Martin, International Mercantile Marine Co.-.. IX,8274 

Eidlitz, Otto M., general contractor and ehairiiian of the liiiildiiig Trades Em¬ 
ployers’ Association, New A’ork. I, till; Ij. UiH-I 

Eksenborg, William, general tailor. New York. II, 1004 

Eliot, Dr. Charles W., member, General Board of Education, Rockefeller 

Foundation, Carnegie Peace Foundation, Cambridge, Mass. VIII, 7904 

Emerson, Clarence E., telcCTapher. Chicago....... _X, 9^0 

Emerson, Harrington, standard of practice and ellii iency engineer. 1,822,1021 

Emery, James A,, counsel. National Association of Manufacturers. ^ I, 724, 

7‘15j .XI, 10815,10835 

Employers’ Association of Chicago, Dudley Taj lor, general l ounBcI.... IV, .2224,3‘227 
Employers^ Association of Portland, W. (5. KraiiciH, manager. V,4720 

Employers'Association of the State of Washington: 

Constantine, Earl, manager. V, 41.!6,4i)01,4.i04,4o07 

Skinner, Georgo N., president..;... v,4io7 

Employers’ Associations of the Pacific Coast, Federation of: 

Banfield, M. C., vice president.'T/ 

Gibson, J. Bruce, president.... ■. V, 4.Kfi, 4.)^ 

Employers’ strike committee, Stockton, Cal., Clins. Totten, chairman V, 4845,4J04 
Employment Agents’ Protective Association, New York, Richard G. AAalir- 

htin?. .. ' 


burg, president 
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Employmont Agents’ Protective A8so<;iation, United, New York, Charles 

O’Connor Irwin, president. 11,1183 

Employment application bureau. New York, Charles K. Blatchly, superin¬ 
tendent. 11,1165 

Employment Exchange, National. 

IJannard, Otto T., jiresident. II, 1272 

Carpenter, Edward W , former manager. II, 1222 

Engstrum, F. O., Co., II W Ilrvson, general manager. VI, 5595 

Erectors’ Association, National, \Valter Drew, counsel and executive olHcer,. XI, 

10731,10760,10834,10919,10920 

Erie Railroad, James E. March, formerly employment agent. II, 1342,1387 

Ernst, A. 11., member. Industrial InsuranceComims-vion, Stateof Washington, V, 4369 

Ettor, Joseph J., national organizer. Industrial Workers of the World. II, 1549 

Eva, Sara J., United Engineering Works. VI, 5268 

Evans. I,. O , chief counsel. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. IV, 380,5,3985, ,3988 


F. 


Falzone, Mrs Concentina, homeworker. New York. 11,2041 

Farber, Harry C., agent, (lolor.nlo & Soiilhern Ky . Ludlow, Colo..... VI 1,68.58 

Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Cnion of Texas, W I). Lewis, jtre.si- 

dent. X, 9228 

Farmers’ Protective Association of (Iklahoma, E. J. (iidditigs. general coun¬ 
sel. X, 909.5, 9251, 92,55, 92.59 

Farr, Jefferson II., sheriff, Huerfano Counly, ('olo. \ 11,6790; VUI, 7303 

Farrar, Hon. Fred, altorney .general of Colorado. VIII, 7171 

Federal Civil Service Employees, Federation of, F. II. Ainsworth, presi¬ 
dent. V, 5077, .5070 

Federated Railway Employees, llrotherhood of: 

Pierce, W. II., organizer. XI, 10151,10162,10269,10288 

Smith, P. L , and others. XI, 10287 

Federation of Employers’ Aasoeiations of the Pacific Coast 

llanfiehl, M. C , vice president. V, 4643 

Gibson, J. liruco, president.. V, 4326,4516 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees, E. H. Aimsworth. presi¬ 
dent... V, 5077, 5079 

Fee, Grant, i»re.si<lent, Building Tra<les Employers’ As.socialion, San Fran- 

eisco..'. VI, 5171, .5310, .5322, 5375 

Ferguson, Hon James E , governor of Texas. IX, 8956 

Ferguson, John W., engineering and building eontr.actor. Ill, 2578 

Ferguson, John W., Co , Janus W. C<X)ko, treasurer. Ill, 2607 

Ferris, William T., presidenl. Hosiery Workers’ Local 696. IV, 3078,3088 

Field, Marshall. & Co., John G. Shedd, president. IV, 3371 

Finlay, Albert W., chairman, executive committee. United Typothela: ol 

America. I. 609 

Fitch, John A , indnsirial editor, “The Survey”. 1,334 

Fitzgerald, William B., member general executixo board. Amalgamated 

A.ssociation. 111,2793,2796 

Fitzpatrick, John, president, Chicago Federation of Labor... IV, 3280 

Flores, Emotio, scerelary, Mexican Protective Association, San Antonio, Tex. X, 9200 

Folwell Bro. & Co., Mitchell Stead. IV, 3073,3090 

Fong, M. Q , president. Republic Drug Co., San Francisco, and secretary, 

Chinese Six Companies.... VII, 6321 

Ford, Henry, president, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. VIII, 7626 

Ford Motor Co., Henry Ford, president.'.... VIII, 7626 

Fortune, Murtha, gangway man... Ill,2155 



Francis, J. 11., superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, Cal.VI, 6784 

Francis, W, C., manager, Employers’ Association of Portland. V, 4726 

Frank & Dugan, Moses H. Straus, manager...HI, 2488 

Franklin, J(»ph B., organizer, International Longshoremen’s Association.. 111,2176 

Franklin Printing Trades Association, J. D. Roantree, secretary. VI, 5283 

Frayno, Hugh, general organizer American Federation of Labor, New York. II, 1780 
Frazee, John 0. director vocational education and guidance, Philadelphia.. III. 2668 
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Free Federation of Workin^jmen of Porto Rico 

Iglesias, Santiago, president....,.XI, 11042, llOSG, 11089,11142,11181-11215 

Resolutions on economic conditions of Porto Rico. XI, lUGl 

Free Speech Ix*ague, Theodore SchnKKicr, attorney. XI, 10840,108Cft 

Freudenthal, C., aecretary, Steel and Masonry (Wstruction Co , \ew York.. II, 1708 
Frey, John P., executive oflicer and editor, fnleriiational Molder^’ rnioii... 1, o24 

Frietlman, Max, president, American Clothing Manufacturers’ At^viation, 

New York... H, I98;t, l<fe> 

Fry, Charles W., business agent, machinists. 

Fuller, 0. E., superintendent of inoti\<* powi'r, Cnion Piu it'u' R, U_ X, 9918,9980 

Furman, Paul N., aeoretary, Peuusyhania Child Lal)«)r As.sociati<»ij. 111,2935 


«. 

Gaddis, Rov. Eugene S., former 8Up^*rin(end<‘nt of wcllnn' work, Colorado 

Fuel & Iron Co. 1X, S1S3, 8701. SSOO, 8‘K)3 

Gain, Seid, Chinese merchant and (Contractor.\ II, t>22<> 

Gdllaghc'r, Andrew J , president. Sun Francisco Labor Coimril. \'!, o411 

Gantt, Henry Lawrenc(“, coijsulting engineer, Montclaii, X .1 . l,9or) 

Garment Workers of Anu'rica, I'niled 

Gee, Mrs Li/./.ie, member. V, tt»3! 

Larger, nernard A , wM-rctarv. 11, 2011 

Lavner, J Harris, mamager, District Coum il No !. II,ltl7H 

Silverman, Samuel, busine.ssagent, Lo<-al 1(12, N(‘u York. IJ,J99S.204K 

Garwood, Capt Harold (i , Colorado National (linnl. VII,(ISO;! 

Gee, Mrs. Li/./ie, member, Lnit(vl Gannent Workers. \', -1G3! 

General Board of Educatiim, Dr t'haih's W. Eliot, member.. VIll,79t>4 

General Kl<‘ctricCo , Dr (’harh‘s Sl<‘inmctz, chief controlling engiiuM'r.. II,lS28 
Gernon, James F. , chief mertanlile inspector, di-parlinenl of labor, New 

York. II, IS.W. 111,2373 

Getzendaner, R W , l>anker, Wa\:ilia< ]ii(\ 3’c\ . I.\,89!K) 

Gibson, J Bruce, president, iMaleration of Employers' ,\.s.*io<-iationH of th<‘ 

Pacific Coivst. .......... V. 4320,4310 

Giddinga, E J., g(‘n<*ral counsel, l-'anners' Erole<ii\(* A'-socialioii of Okla- 

lioma.X, 9()95._92:>4, 92.V). !l2r>9 

Gideon, Henry J , chief, bureau of eonipulsor\- etliit alion, Philadelphia- 111, 

2931,2982 

Giffen, Wylie, fruit grower... V, 4909 

Gill»ert. KJcIward, rnemljm committee on uiumiployment . y,472l 

Gill, Hiram C., mayor ol Seattb*. .. V,4999 

Gillie, John, manager of mines, Anaconda Popper .Mining ( o. IV, 3741,3982 

Gimbol, Jacob, of (Bmbel Bros. 111,2209, 2400 

Ginibel Bros : 

(’rawford, Chariest' , former emplo\ce. 111,2281 

Gi mbel, Jacol).IM, 220'.», 2400 

Goodell, Mrs Emily L , former employee . 111,2279 

Gindele, (’harle-s W., general luiilding eoiitractor.—. IV, 3335 

Ginikis, Grigorio, coal miner, Valdez, Polo— . \ III, 7134, 7158 

Gitlow, Benjamin, president, Retail Clerks' Pnioii... 111,2334 

Glass Bottle Blowers' As.so<:iation (»i (he United States and ('ariada, Denis A. 

Hayes, president.;.: • .. 

GU?aaou, Miss Caroline J., 8(*ere1ary. Industrial Wedfare Ponimitoion — \ , 4087. 4092 

Glenn, John M., secretary, Illinois Mamifax lurerH’ Association. IV, 3295 

Gloekier, Barnard, <fe Co , Thomas E. Carnontcr, repriJsenUOue.. II, 1737 

Goff, Frederick II., president Cleveland Trust t'o. and originator of the 

('levoland Foundation, (develand, Ohio... 8104 

Going, Charh^Buxton, editor. Now York Pity-... . iX, 8344 

Gold. Joseph, chairman boanl of directors, L iiited Biothorhood of Tailors, 

New York...; ■ ■ ...V* ?a?o 

Golden, John, president, United Textile Workers of America... 1,98o, 1012 

Goldman, William, member executive committee, New Vork Clotluug Trade 

Association...:.- ■ 

Gompers. SamtieL president, Amerieau Federation of laibor. 1,718, 738; 

II , 1443, 1192.1531.1573; VHI,7638, 7748; XI, 10862 

Goodell, Mrs. Emily U., former employee of Gimbel Bros. IH, 2^9 

Goodman, Joseph, coatbaster, N(>w York.— .....11,1^1 

Goodnow, Frank Johnson,president, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Xi, 10o99 
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Goodwin, Thomas L,, clorK, d^artment store.Ill, 2301 

Gordon, F. G. R., journalist, HaverhUl, Mass.II, 1565 

Gordon, George w., former secretary, Portland Master Builders’ Association. V, 4724 
Gore, G. R,, business agent, (Carpenters’ IHstrict Council, Ia)S Angeles. VI, 5631,6640 

Gove, F. E., attorney, Victor-American Fuel t'o. VIII, 7084, 7347-7362 

Grace, Samuel II., general organizer. International Association of Machin¬ 
ists, Omaha, Nebr. X, 9863,10045 

Graff, Eeslie, executive position willi B. Altman & (Co. Ilf, 2344, 2347,2402 

Graham, Miss Hannah K., general secretary. Episcopal Church Temperance 

Society of the United Slates... Ill, 2143, 2200 

Graham J. F., superintendent of motive power, Oregon-Washington Rail¬ 
road & Navigation (Co., Portland, Oreg. X, 9902,9978-9980 

Graubery, Prof. John C., professor of sociology and economics, Southwestern 

University, Georgetown, Tex. X, 9127 

Granite Cutters’ International .^.s.sociation of America, James Unnean, presi¬ 
dent... 1,965 

Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Neil Cooney, manager. V, 4271, 4288,4513,4514 

Green, (C. I,., inspector in charge, New Viirk distribution branch. Division 

of Information, United Stales Department of Labor. II, 1296 

Green, Josejih F., manager Taft ranch... X, 9222,9226,9227,9289 

Greene, Jerome D., secretary Roc'kefeller Foundation, New York City.... IX, 8137, 

8148,8173.8453 

Cirogory, Stephen S., former president, American Bar Association, Chicago. XI, 10534 

Grier, Thomas J., superintendent, llomestako .Mining Co. IV, 3539, 

3570,3647,3659,3664 

Grimm, Herbert Li, State editor, the Nortli American, Philadelphia.XI, 10267 

Grimmer, John W., president. Master Painters’ Assoi-ialion, New York. II. 1752 

Groome, Maj. John (C., superintendent, Pennsylvania State police . XI, 10965,11002 
Grow, (C. F., busineas agent, International AssiK'iation of Machinists... VI, 5548,5902 
Guggenheim, Daniel, director, American Smelting & Refining Co., New 

York City.. VIII, 7559,7746 

Guidon (Tub, Mrs. John Jerome RiKiney, president.... XI, 10897 

Guyer, John P., clerk for directors of the poor, Dauphin County, Pa. XI, 10260,10276 

II. 

Halbert, I.. A., superintendent, Kansas City Board of Public Welfare. 1,360,364 

Haley, W. D., farmer, Bloomington, Tex... X, 9237 

Hall, George A., secretary. Now York Child’s Labor Committee. II, 1826,1835 

Hall, Tobias, cloth and upliolstery goods rveaver. IV, 3035 

Hallowcll, W. S., Harrison Safety Boiler Co... Ill, 2925 

Hamburger’s Department Store, Los Angeles, W. E. Chamberlain, manager. VI, 6711, 

6968 

Hammond, John Hays, chairman industrial economic department, National 

Civic Fimeration..... VIII, 7987 

Hampton, Wade, general auditor Standard Oil Co., New Jersey. II, 1221 

Hand, Harry W., vice president and general manager Cramp Slnpbuilding Coi III, 2884 
Haney, lYof. I.ewis H., chairman, school of econonjics. University of Texas. X, 9149 
Hannon, William, general vice president. International Association of Ma¬ 
chinists.. VI,5274,5398,5400 

Harper, J. C., superintendent of police, the Pennsylvania Railroad. XI, 10249,10432 

Uaniman, Job, attorney lot organized labor. VI, 5796,5806 

llarriman Linos Federation, Frank Comerford, attorney_X,9927,9938,9993-10(Ml 

Harris, A. H., editor, the Or^on Labor Press. V, 4615 

Harrisburg Patriot, article of December 1, 1913.XI, 10286 

Harrison Safety Boiler Co., W. S. llallowell. 111,2926 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx: 

Howard, Earl Dean, manager, labor department. 1,571,592 

Schaffner, Joseph, secretary and treasurer . 1,564,674 

Ilaverty, Thomas, plumbing and heating contractor.VI, 6649 

Hay, Miss Mary Oakley, general secretary. Associated Charities, Pottstown, 

Pa..111,2138,2146 

Hayes, Denis A., president, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United 

States and Canada, Philadelphia....HI, 3006,3018 

Hayes, Frank J., international vice president. United Mine Workers of 

America... 1,449; VIII, 7189 

Hayes, J. P., chief clerk Western Union Telegraph Co., San Francisco.. VII, 6230 
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Hayes, Max S., organ.zer for (be Interimtioiial Typograi)hical Uiiuin, and na- 

txonal committeeman from Ohio for the Socialist Partv. II, 1557 

Il^wood, William 1)., secretary-treasurer, Industrial Workera of the World, 

Denver.XI, lO.St!!), 10580 

llealy, Timothy, president. International Itrothorhood of Stationary Kiremen, 

Now York.■.. 11,1912 

Hearst Mertantile do,, Thomas I), Miirrin.1\ ,3.)78 

Ilebbard, Robert W,, secretary. New Voik Stale Hi>ard of Cliarities, Albany.. IX,8320 

Ifecko, Oeorse llenrv, farm adviser, rniteivitv ol l aliforida.V,-19r)2 

Heilman, I. W,, jr.,'banker.'. VI, .5175 

Hendricks, J, J,, district attorney, third jndu iai district of ('olorado. V11,0902; 

VII 1,7332 

Henley, Dr. L. 1'.. former surgeon, Illinois t'entral 1! R , Chicago.X,9S57 
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McGrew, J. I/,, Assistant Chief, Division of Information, Bureau of Immigra¬ 
tion, Department of Labor. II, 1290 
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Machinists, International Association of' 

Alifas, N. P.. president, district Ko. 44. 1,940 

Conlon. P. J., vice president. 1,S7S 

Grace, Samuel H., general organizer. X, 9803, l(KM5 

Grow, F., business agent.VI, ft.MH, 5!)0'J 

Hannon, William, general vice president.Vl,r)274,5l!9H.5400 

Keenan, Edward, business agent. 111. 3877 

Malloy, H. J., general organizer. X. 9840 

Meagher, James ,1 , former president. Local No. (ill, ( Union, 111. X, 9si2 


Taylor, John G., business agent. Soullierii Pacific system, Oakland, 

Cal. X,987t, 10048 

Mack, William IL, manager, S. K. Slade Lumber ('o., the .Slade-Wi Us Log¬ 
ging Co., aud the Iluinp-Tulips Logging Co. V, I29'> 

Mac Kaye, James, chemical engineer, Cambriilge, Mass. IX,S0,‘i2 

McKelway, A. J., secretary for the Southern States. .National Child Lalxu 

_VI’, u: _4..-X i\ /( VI nkni’> likCi'i iiwk/ko 


McKenzie, A. I!., district attorney. Contra (Nxsta County, Cal. V. I99t 

Mackie, James, former employee of Wanamaher’s. Ill, 3317 

McLaughlin, .Tidin P., California Slate labor coinmissioner...V, .Wo'i, ."lO.V) 

McLennan, John, di.strict pre.sident, United Mine Workers of .\niericii. 

l)en\'er. Vli,i',i09 li.iLM 


McMahon, Dr, Theresa S , teacher, political and soci.il science di'jiartmcnt. 

University of Washington. V. 1103. bats, 

McNali, John L , formerly United States district iillorney and now counsel 

to Chinese Six Companies, San Francisco. Vll.i 

McQiiarrie. John, spiecial agent, Colorado A Southern Hy., formerly under- 

sheriff of Huerfano County, Colo. VII,i 

Macy, R. H , & (aj., Percy S. SIrau.s, jiarlner. HI,: 

Madden, Dan, carpenter, president, Siherbow 'I'rades and Labor Council... IV.I 

Madsen, J, A., secretary. Longshoremen’s t:nion. V,' 

Magnet, I.oiiis, silK-rild'on wear (*r.. - - . . Ill : 

Malloy. 11. J , general organizer, Internalional tssoeiation of .Machinists.... X,1 
Maloney, Miss Elizabeth, tinancial secretary and liiisiness agent. Waitresses’ 

Union.■ • ..IV' ' 

Manley, Warren, in charge of information ami statisln al ilei>artmcnl, San 

Francisco Chamber of Commerce.... ....... \1,: 

Manly, Dasil M., director of rcse.irch and iinesligalioii. United States Com¬ 
mission on Imliistrial Relations... Vll],' 

Manufacturers’ Association ol Pennsylvania. John P Wood, Mcc jircaideiit.. III. 

Manufacturers, National Assoi-iatioii of, .laiiie.s A, Emery, counsel . 1, 

71.5, X 1. 10815, |i 

Manzi, Antonio, business agent. International Hod Carriers’ Union, N’ew 

•york. II’ 

Marble Industry Employers’ A.s,soeialion. Ni'W York. Benjamin D ’Iraiti*!, 

president...,-- . - , H’ 

Marble Workers, Internal,imial Aasoeiation of. Sleplien t Hogan, geiieial 

secretary-treasurer.. ■■■■ ■■■, . li',.,;.,' 

Marr’h, James E , formerly einidoyment agent for file Erie It K .. Jl, 
Marelli Henry, attorney at law, couuaid lor the strikers. Paterson, N. J. 


Markham, Charles H , president, Illinois Uentral R R and Yazoo & Missis- 

sippi Valley R. R , Cnicago... X, 9ti99.99o8, 99(15 

Marr, George A , secretary, Lake Carriers’ Association. 11, l-MI, IJiJ, l.KD 

Marsh, Benjamin C , taxation expert. New York City... UN, 837,) 

Marsh, E. P , president, Washingloii State Federation ol Labor.-irTV’?.V,r 

Marshall, Edward R , laundry projirietor, Boston.7.'VieV xei!,’soi? 

Martin, Irving, publisher the Record.,.... ... \, 486.>, 486B, W4 

Martin, Samuel, cutting department, cloak workers, New York.. IJ, 1W7 

Martinez, P. Rivera, San Juan, Porto Rico. .AJ, JIUJV 

Maryland, Miss Anna Ilorkner, aasi.stant chief of Imreaii of statistics and 

information..— ... — ..Il> l^l’N I’l®®’ 

Massachusetts, Walter Lincoln Soars, superintendent. State free employment 

office. Boston....• • •.-.; ci. '' 

Massey, 0. F.. organizer. International Association of Bridge and btruHural 
Ironworkers, New York. H-1™* 
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Master Builders’ Association, Portland, Oreg., George W. Gordon, former 

secretary.. V, 4724 

Master Carpenters’ As8o<'iation, New York, Edwin Outwater, president. If, 1818 

Ma.stor Painters’ Association, New York, John W. Grimmer, president.II, 1752 

Master Steam FitU'rs’ Association, New York, George II. Morris, chairman, 

hoard of aabitration.. II, 1723 

Mathewson, E. P., manager, Washoe Keduction Works, Anaconda Copper 

Mining Co. IV, 3790 

Matthews, John L , editor, the Paterson Press. Ill, 2583 

Maurer, ,lames II , president, PtmnsylvaniaEodorationof Labor..Ill, 2957; XI, 10931 

Maury, I,owiidos, attoriu^y at law. IV, 3801,3988 

Maxwell, Dr. William II., superintendent of schools, New "York City. II, 1880 

Ma>;per, Joseph, general secretary, legislative committee. North American 

Civic League for Immigrants. II, 1358 

Moaglu^r, Janies J., former president. Local No. 611, International Association 

of Machinists, Clinton, 111.X,9812 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers of North America, Amalgamated, Dennis 

I.ane, general organizer. IV, 3516 

Meitzen, ,ludgo E. 0., farmer and editor, Hallettsville, Tex. X, 9142. 9260,9288 

Mercantile Kcferenco and Bond Association, Boston, kfass., Frank B. 

Homans. 11,1301,1388 

Merchants and Manufacturera’ Association, Los Angeles, F. J, Zoehandelaar, 

secretary. VI, 5493,5514,5839,5891-5898 

Merchants, Manufacturers, and Employers’ Association, Stockton, Cal., 

C. G. Bird, president. V, 4809 

Merrihew, A. 11 , assistant superinteinUmt, Los Angelos Railway Co. VI, 5746 

Merritt, Walter Gordon, as.sociate counsel, American Antiboycott Association, 

New York. 11,1622 

Metal Manufacturers’ Association, Philadelphia: 

Morgan, Henry, secretary.•.. Ill, 2902, 2924 

Schwacke, JvKstus William, president. 111,2889 

Metal Trades Association, National: 

Hibbard, John B . commissioner. IV, 3393, 3400 

Morton, C. E , manager of tho employment bureau of the New Y^ork and 

New Jersey bramli. If, 1247,1387 

Metal Trades Council, Los Angeles, J. W. Buzztdl, secretary and business 

agent. VI, 5581 

Metz, John A., i)resident. Carpenters’ Union. IV,3359 

Mexican Protective Association, Emclio Flores, secretary.X, 9200 

Miami Copper Co , Adolph Lcwi.sohn, preBid<>nt. IX, 8355 

Midvale Steel Co., William P. Barba, manager. Ill, 2850, 2871 

Miller, Miss Dorothy, former clerk in the Fourteenth Street Store, New York. Ill, 2258 

Miller, H. G., lumber business, Kalispell, Mont...IV, 3813 

Miller, Rodney, organizing engineer, formerly employed by the National Silk 

Dyeing Co. 111,2494,2.500 

Mills, James, fruit grower. V, 4955,4969 

Mine Workers of America, United: 

Costigan, Edward P., counsel.VIII, 7203; IX, 8113,8126,8128 

Doyle, Edward L., district secretary-treasurer.VII, 6925, 

6961; VIII, 6993,7217,7334, 7343, 7344 

Drennan, Henry, roprosentativo.IV, 3821 

Hayes, hVank J., international vice president.... 1,449; VIII, 7189 

Lawson, Jolin R., member, international executive board. VIII, 

7187,8003; IX, 8017,8126,8128,8198,8208 

McLennan, John, district president.VII, 6509, 6523 

Mitchell, John, former president...1,401; IX, 8059 

Morgan, James, secretary-treasurer, district No. 22.IX, 8361 

Mine Workers of Illinois, United, Duncan McDonald, secretary-treasurer.. IV,3271 
Miners & Merchants Savings Bank, Lead, 8. Dak., Victor A. Luster, cashier.. IV, 3646 

Miners’ Union, Lead City, Thomas Ryan, secretary.IV, 3619 

Miners, Western Federation of; 

Kirwan, James, member.IV, 3602 

Scorain, Warren E., member.IV, 3621 

Minora, Mrs. Mary, home worker. New York. II, 2036 

Mitchell, John, member. New York State Workingmen’s Compensation Com¬ 
mission, and former president. United Mine Workers of America.. 1,401' IX, 8059 
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Mitten, Thomaa E., chairman, executive committee, Philadelphia Ilapid 

Transit Co. Ill, 27:i;), 2S09 

Mixter, Charles W., time-study man, Sentinel Automatic C.as Appliance Co., 

New Haven.. I, R:i 5 

Molders’ Union, San Francisco, R. W. Burton, Inisiuess representative_V V1,52;13 

Holders’ Union, International: 

Frey, John P., exociilive officer and editor. ], .'■)2| 

Torpy, Cliarles 15., buf!ines.s ap:cnt. 111. 2!I1S. 2H2I 

Valentine, Joseph president. I, -tSl 

Monroe, Henry A., inspector. United States Immigration ,Ser\ice, Seattle... Vll, 

t)17.‘t. til7ti 

Montana, Samuel V. Stewart, governor. IV, ;i 7 i.H, 

Montana State Tuherculosi.s Sanatoritim, Dr. T. 1>. Tuttle, president.IV, :iS10 

Montgomery, Hugh, former car cariKnlcr, Illinois Central It. R., Mct'oinb, 

Miss.N,'JS.V2. 

Mooney, A. J., editor the Union Dabor. Vl,.^tii:i 

Moore, W. Parte, manager and treasurer. Brown Knitting Co. IV. :t(ili() 

Morgan, Henry, scerctary, Metal Mannfaeturera’ Aasoeiation. . .. II 1,21102, 21/24 

Morgan,, James, eecretaia-treasurer, district No. 22, I'nited Mine Workers of 

America, Cheyenne, W’yo. IX, S:!til 

Morgan, John Pierpont, director, United States Steel Corporation, Northern 

Pacific Ry,, and other corporations. IX, KtlSt 

Morgan, Thomas F., secretary. Loom Fix-rs and Taistcr.s’ As,-S)cialion. 111,241:! 

Mortis, George U., chairman, board of arbitration, Ma.'-ter Steam hitters’ 

Association, New York. 11,1721! 

Morton, C. E., manager. New York and New Jersey branch of the National 

Metal Trades Association employment bureau. II, 1217,1;!87 

Moskowitz, Dr, Henry, clerk, Board of Arbitration, New A'ork. 11,1H5 

Mount Vernon, N, x., George M. Basford, member, adri.sory board. School 

of Industrial Arts of Mount Vernon, N, Y.II, IK.V’, IRM 

Moy, Shero F,, interpreter, office of commi.«,sioner ol immigration, Boston.. Vll, tit/SO 

Mullenbach, James, superintendent, Gak Forest Iri.stitution. I V.llJtil 

Mundcll, William A., owner, Mundell International Detcclite Agency. V, ,5011 

Mundell International Dctectixo Agency, William A. Mundcll, owner. V, 5011 

Municipal Research Bureau, New York: 

Allen, Dr, William 11,, former dnector.VIII, 7895; IX, 8327,8402 

Cleveland, Frederick A,, director. 1 .X, 8310 


Cutting, R, Fulton, president.. Vlll,79:i4; IX,84,52 

rphy, Dennis, miner, Anai onda t opper Mining Co. IV, 3738 

rray, Dr, T, J , in charge of .Murray Hospital. IV, 38,50 

rrin, Thomas 1>,, manager, Ilearst .Mercantile Co. IV, 3578 


Murphy, 

Murray, 

Murrin,_ , , 

Murtland, Miss Ch‘ 0 , as.sistant secretary, National Society for tho Promotion 
of industrial Education, New York. II, 18()2 


N. 


Nagle, Patrick S., lawyer. Kingfisher, Okla 


X, 9059,9242,9243 


Namm, A. I., & Co., Benjamin JI. Narnni, member of firm. 111,2327 

Namm, Benjamin H., member of linn of A I. Namm&Co.. 111,2327 

Napier, David, business agent. Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Sliip 

Builders’ Union. HI, 2916 

National Association ol Bottle and Vial Manufacturers, George W. Yost, presi¬ 
dent. ■,.. 111,3027 

National Association ol Corporation Schixils, Arthur Williams, president.... II, 1872 

National Association of Manufacturer.?, James A. Emery, counsel. 1,724, 

745; XI, 10815,10836 

National Brotherhood of Operating Potters, Frank U. llutcliins, first national 

vice president. 111,2994 

National Child Labor Committee: 

Lovejoy, Owen R., general secretary..... II, 1842 

McKelway, A. J., secretary for tlie Southern Btates. XI, 10493,10861,10903 

National Civic Federation: 

Beeks, Miss Gertrude, director, welfare department. 111,2215 

Hammond, John Hays, chairman, industrial economic department... Vlll, 7987 

National Council of Safety, W. II. Caincron, secretary. 1,307 

National Cut Stone Contractors’ Association, Henry Struhle, secretary. 1,666 
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National Employment Exchange: 

Bannard, Otto T., president. II, 1272 

Carpenter, Edward W., former manager.II, 1222 

National Erectors’ Association, Walter Drew, counsel and executive officer. XI,.10731, 

10760,10834,10919,10920 

National Founders’ Association, 0. P. Briggs, ex-presidcnl. 1,456,580 

National Industrial Union of Textile Workers, Adolph Lesdg, secretary_ III, 2452 

National Metal Trades Association; 

Hibbard, John B., commiasionor. IV, 3393,3400 

Morion, C. E,, manager of the employment bureau of the New York and 

New Jersey branch. 11, 1247,1387 

National Silk Dyeing (to., Rodney Miller, organizing engineer. Ill, 2494,2500 

National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, Miss Cleo Murt- 

land, assistant secretary. 11,1862 

National Women’s Trade Union Ueague: 

Noel, Mrs. Frances N , chairman Los Angeles committee_VI, 5717,5730,5969 

Robins, Mrs. Raymond, president. 1,309 

Nearing, Dr. Scott, instructor in economics, Universily of Pennsylvania... Ill, 2649 

Neary, J. L., credit man, Uomestake Mining Co. IV, 3041 

Nelson, Andrew, superintendonl ofT. Hogan & Sons, stevedores. 111,2124 

Nelson, Charles, Co , James Tyson, president. VI, 5247,53t6), 5394,5396 

Nelson, (ioorgo, prisonin', held for smuggling Cliiuese. VTI, 6222 

Nestor, Mias Agnes, president, Women's Trade Union l.eague of Cliicago... IV, 3377, 

34.50 

New York and Now Jersey branch of the Nation.il Jfctal Trades Association. 

C. E. Morton, manager, employment bureau. II, 1247, 1387 

New i'ork Child’s Labor Committee. George A Hall. serTetary. II, 1820, 1835 

New York City; 

Baker, Dr. S. Josephine, director, division of child liygienc. New Y'ork 

Department of Health. 11,1814 

Bell, George 11., commissioner of licen.ses. H, 1198 

Maxwell, Dr. William il., superintendent ot sclusdb. New York lily. .. 11, 1880 

Hagan, Adolphus, examiner of m couiils. If, 1210 

Robinson, Herman, fonncr commissioner ot licenses. II, 1206 

Walsh, John H., assistant supeiinlendont scliools, Ixi.ird of education. 

New York. 11,1820 

Wilcox, Mrs. Anna 11 , supervisor, l ontiuuatiou schools. New York City.. 11,18.59 

Wotxls, Arthur, police commissioner. XI, 10550,10917 

New 5'ork City Bureau of Municipal Research: 

Allen, Dr William II , former director.VIII, 7895; IX, 8327,8462 

Cloveland, Frederick A , director. IX. 8310 

Cutting, R. Fulton, president. VTll, 7934; IX, 8452 

New York City employment appUcalion bureau, Charles K. Blatchly, super¬ 
intendent. 11,1165 

New York City High School Teachers’ Association, Eli W. Weaver, chairman, 

students’ aid coniniittee.-. II. 1848 

New York City Industrial Removal Olhie, David N. Itrossler, general man¬ 
ager. 11,1213,1363 

New York Clotliing Trade Assm ialion, William Goldman, member, executive 

committee... IL 1972 

Now York Milk Commission, A. U. Larson, slalistician... II. 1266 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., David Van Alstyno, assistanl to 

prosideiit. 1.883 

New York State: 

Clark, Mrs. Marion K., chief investigator, bureau of industries and immi¬ 
gration. IL 1191,1193 

Cullen, Judge Edgar M., former chief judge, court of appeals. XI, 10465 

Gernon, James L., cliiel mercantile inspector, department of labor. New 

York... 11,1838; 111,2373 

Hebbard, Robert W., secretary, State Board of Charities,. IX, 8326 

Lynch, James M., commissioner of labor. 1,594; II, 1949 

Mitchell, John, member. Now York State Workingmen’s Comiiensation 

Commission. 1,401; IX, 8059 

Rogers, William C., cliiel modiator, department of labor, State of New 

York...n,193I 

Wilson, Lewis A., State inspechw oi vocational schools.II, 1865 
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New York Tracies School, R. Fulton Cutting, proshleiif. VIII, 7934; IX, 84,32 

Noble, AV. S., national sorretary. Land League of America. IX, 9004; 

• X, 91:M), 9246-9254 

Noel, Mrs. h’rancosN , chairman, Los Angelesconimitteeof Xalioiial Women’s 

TradeUnion League... VI, 6717. 5730. r)!Mi9 

Normah, C. G., former chairman, board of governors, Building Triules Fni- 

ployers’ Association, New York. II, 1(572 

Tile North American, Philadelphia, Ilcibcrt L. Giiinni, Statu editor. XI, 10267 

North American I'icdc League for Immigrant.^, .loseplt Mayper, general acr ro¬ 
tary, legislative committee. If, 13.58 

North ButUr Mining t'o., John D. Pope, general nian.iger. 1V, :i74:i, 3983 

North Carolina, Judge Walter Clark, chief ju.stiee, sii|irenie c ourt_ XL UH53, l(»903 

Northam, G. A., special agent, Hoinc..stak(! Miidng Co. IV. 3630, 3674 

Northeutt, Jesse? G , altornev, Colorado Fuel A Iron Co . \ h tor-Aineriean 

Fuel Co , and tin? Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. VI11 7135, 7181, 7-102 

Northern Coal & Coke Co , James II BIockI, direc tor.VIII, 7219 

Northern Pac itic Hv., John Pi(*rponl Morgan, director. IX, 8084 

Northwestern Pacilic R. R. Co., William S Wollne-r, cliie-f eoiginee'r of leniin- 

tonance. VI, OOtt-A 

Northwest,(Tit Tlniversity, F. eS. lleildeT, a.s^ociate. professor ot ('conoinie s..,. 1\' ;1.133 


O. 

Oak Forest In.stitution, Oak Forest, III , Janie's Mullenhach, superintendent. IV. 3361 

O’Brien, W. 1,., miner. 1\ .1778 :!98o 

O’Connell, John A., secretary, eSan l.'rane'i.se o l.ahor Council. \ 1.5278 

O’Connell, Mrs P, J , Alliance Knijiloymciit Bureau, New A'ork. II. 1323 

O’Ponnell, Simon, chairman, Chicigo Building Tueeles Conin il. IV, 3347 

O’llara, Rev. Father Edwin V., chairman, Indu.stnal Welleire Commission of 

Oregon. 46(18 

O’llern, John E , general HUperintendent, Armour )ilan(.s. IV, 3498, 3513. 3525 

Ohio: 

Boyd, James If., ex-chairman. Employers’ Liability Coinmiseion of Ohio. I, 370 

Wanamaker, Judge R. M., justice, huiiremc ceairt. XT, 10864 

Olaneler, Victor A .secretary'. Lake Seanntn’s I'nion. IV 3319 

Older, Fremont, managing editor the .San Franci.sco Bulletin. VI. 5437 

Oln er, Jacob, niincr. IV, 3780 

Olsoti, Edward W., Weishingteen Stale l.ebor eommi.ssioner.... V, 4 112.-1-1 bl 1411.448-1 
Operating Potter-s, X'ational Brolherhuod of, Frank II. llutchin.s, first na¬ 
tional vice president. III. 2994 

Order of Railroiwl Telegraphers, if B Pe-rbam. president.X. 93-54; 

.XT 1IK)69, ll»l)9.'>, 10106, 10152, 10290 

Order of Railroad Tel('gra)ihers, llispeitehers, .Ageiil.s, anei Signalmen, Phila- 

deliihia, J. R. Au.slon, pre.sident. XI, 102.52, 10434,10435 

Oregon: 

Gleason, Miss Caroline J , secretary' Industrial Welfare Commission.. 'V, 4687,4(i93 
O’Hara, Rev. Father Kdwin ’V., ehairmiin. Industrial WelfareComniisHion V, 4668 

Smith, Anuidee M , mondecr, Indnsirial Welfaie Commission. V,4ii81 

Oregon Civil League, Isaac Swcl t. cveentive secretary. V, 4-59.5, -1603,4743 

Oregon Labor Press. A. 11. ILirris, editor. V,46I5 

Oregon State Federalieen of Labor' 

Burchard, T. H., president. V,4623 

Staek, E. J., seerelary.... V,4.579 

Oregon University. »S’(c I-niversity of Oregon. 

Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., J. F. Graham, superintendent 

ofmoUve power.. ...X, 9!kl2,9978-9986 

Osborne, Benjamin, president. Building Trades Council and husincHS agent. 

Structural Iron Workers’ Ihiiem.' VrrX’il!? 

Osgood, J. C., 'Victor-Ainerican Ftusl Co., Denver... \ II, 6422; VIII, 7241 

Otw, Gen. Harrison Grav, puhli-her the Los Angeles Tinies...... V I,-6487,5518,of»l 

Ontwater, Edwin, president. Master Carpenters .Asstieiation, New Aork. II, 1618 

P. 

Pacific Foundiy Co., Edward J. Fowler, president. VI, 6410,5419 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., John A. Britton, vice president and general '^an- 

^tt, j. Toni, ianduwncr and ranchman, Coleman, Tex. X, 9102,9112 
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Pagn, Paul E., president, Pago Lumber Co. V,4249 

Page Lumber Co., Pau| E. Page, president. V,4249 

Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers, Brotherhood of, John J. Collins, 

president. New Yorh District Council, No. 99.1.II, 1741 

Palfepr, R. G,, assistant superintendent, Cunard piers. Ill, 2134 

Panhin, Jacob, attorney for United Brotherhood of Tailors, New York. Il, 2016 

Park, Edward Leon, interpreter. United States Immigration Service, San 

Erancisco. ¥11,0303 

Park, William, general chaiman. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.. XI, 10274 

Parker, Adella M,, president, lumber company. V, 4401 

Parker, Dr. t'arleton II., executive secretary, t'alifornia State Commission of 

Immigration and Iloiusing.. V, 4932 

Parker, Clarence I.yman. VI, 5877 

Passaic ('ounty, N. J., Michael Dunn, prosecuting attorney. Ill, 2.544 

Pastoriza, J. J., tax and land commissioner, Houston, Tex. X, 9194 

Paterson, J. V., president, Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co.V, 4311,4318 

Paterson, N. J.: 


McBride, Dr. Andrew E., former mayor. Ill, 2553 

McBride, Andrew J., captain of police. Ill, 2558 

Paterson Evening Nows. Leon F. Banigan, reporter. Ill, 2(126 

Paterson Press, John L. Matthews, editor. Ill, 2583 

Paterson Weekly Issue, Alexander Scott, former editor. Ill, 2519,2C29 

Patrick, W. 11., secretary. Keystone Lodge No. 42, Brotherhoo<l of Railroad 

Trainmen, Harrisburg, Pa. XI, 10283 

Pattern Makers’ Aasociation, I’hiladelpbia, John Watt, business agent.Ill, 2914 


Patterson, Hon. Thomas M., f.srmerly United States Senator from Colorado.. VII, 6474 
Paulitsch, EVcderick, local president, Sheet Metal Workers’ Union, New York. II, 1739 

Pauly, Henry, chairman. Local 22, Itinerant Workers’ Union. V, 4242,4405.4561 

Poalmdy, Erancia S., coal operator. 1,428 

Ponnaylvania; 

Cunningham, J. E. B., special deputy attorney general.XI, 10964,11001 

Groome, Maj. John C., Buperintendent, State police. XI, 10965,11002 

King, Millard B., expert a,ssi.stant of industrial education. Ill, 2971 

Lumb, Georgo 1*'., deputy superintendent. State police.XI, 10989,11010 

Pennsylvania Child Labor Association: 

Brinton, Jasper Y., prosident. Ill, 2955 

Furman, Paul N., secretary.Ill, 2935 

Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, James 11. Maurer, president. Ill, 2957; XI, 10931 
Pennsylvania R. R.; 

Attorbury, W. W., vice president. XI, 10127,10426 

Born, J. T., former machinist. XI, 10262 

Creighton, G. W., general superintendent. XI, 1(^11, 


10214,10240,10430,10431,10432 


Harper, J. C., superintendent of police. XI, 10249,10432 

Hunt, E. B., superintendent relief department.XI, 10188, 


10190,10126,10428,10430 

.Johnson, J. C., superintendent of telegraph.XI, 10245 

liOe, J. W., jr., publicity agent. XI, 10243 

laing, 8 . C., ijeneral manager.XI, 10169,10272,10281,10562,109W 

Pennsylvania University. See University of Pennsylvania. 

Peoples College, Fort Scott, Kans., Arthur Le Sueur, dean law department. IX, 8982 

People’s Institute, Now York, Frederic C. Howe, director. II, 1919 

Perham, H. B., president. Order of Railroad Tolographers, St. Louis. X, 9354; 

XI, 10069.10095,10106,10152,10290 

Perkins, Georgo W., president and secretary. Cigar Makers’ International 

Union. IV, 3440 
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Shnmptou, B. F., secretary-treasurer. New York local. Commercial Teleg¬ 
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Siegel, Henry, & Rotherberg, MLs.s Dorothy Miller, former clerk in the Four¬ 
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Silberman, Morris, garment manufacturer, New York. II, 1083 

Silk Assoc iation of Vatorson, Ralph RoLscmheini, BecrePiry. Ill, 2620 

Silverbow Trades and Labor Council, Dan Madden, tiresident. IV, 3830 
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Slade, S. E., Lumber Co , William H. Mack, manager. V, 4292 
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AsMciation. 111,2612 
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Schenectady, N. Y. II, 1828 
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Stewart, Levi Thomas, fiumer, Texas. IX, 9006 

Stewart, Louis, juesident, James McCrccry & Co. Ill, 2246, 2399,2400 

StewUrt, Samuel V., governor of Montana.'. IV, 3748, 3984 

StiegUtz, Adolph, coat pre.sser. New York. II, 1988,1992 
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